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TBOit  tbi  mrw  tobx  rrwmaa  icmojl 
"The  true  Jeffrey  whom  we  meet  with  In  Omm  volumes,  presents  ■  character  somewhat  of  thai  tort  :— 
"  Ha  m  formed  undoubtedly  to  ha  the  flnl  crtile  of  tha  age :  and  of  poetry,  ha  waa  probably  the  beat  Judge) 
that  ever  lived.  Ad  intellect  of  tha  highest  capacity  and  of  a  rary  rare  order  of  conpleteneaa,— educated  by  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  heat  ayatema  of  metaphysical  philosophy,— to,  in  him,  pervaded  and  informed  by 
thoae  moral  perceptions  which  Indeed  form  to  Invariable  an  adjunct  of  the  highest  hind  of  great  understandings, 
that  they  ought  perbapa  to  be  treated  aa  merely  the  loftiest  sort  of  mental  qualities.  His  perception  of  truth  la 
almost  an  inatinet,  and  bit  love  of  it  truly  conscientious.  His  objects,  in  taking  op  any  work  or  aubject,  are  to 
appreciate  and  to  Judge  j  his  searching  and  aensitlve  Intelligence  makee  him  aura  of  the  former,  and  the  sound- 
nets  of  bis  views  ilia  him  for  the  other.  Hie  temper  is  admirable.  He  seems  to  have  no  prepossessions— to  be 
free  from  all  vanity  and  Jealousy — to  poeeeaa  a  tone  of  Impartiality  and  generous  candour,  almost  cavalier  in  ita 
loftiness.  He  baa  not  a  particle  of  cant,  none  of  the  formality  or  pretension  of  professional  atyle ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, writes  thoroughly  like  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  air  of  perfect  breeding.  He  inspires  you  with  entire  con- 
fidence and  a  cordial  liking.  All  his  own  displays  are  in  tbe  truest  good  taste— simple,  easy,  natural,  without 
ambition  or  effort.  He  baa  the  powers,  the  morals,  aad  the  manners  of  the  beat  atyle  of  writing.  There  are, 
however,  hut  two  persona  who  stand  to  prominently  before  tbe  world,  that  they  deserve  to  he  set  for  comparison 
with  Jeffrey :  they,  of  course  are  Carlyle  and  Hacaulcy.  We  ahould  distinguish  them  by  saying  that  Macauloy 
ia  a  good  reviewer,  but  a  sorry  critic  i  Carlyle  an  admirable  critic,  but  a  miserable  reviewer ;  while  we  look  on 
Jeffrey  as  being  at  once  the  beat  critic  aad  tha  boat  reviewer  ef  the  age. 

"  We  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  note  tending  to  propitiate  tbe  regard  of  the  reader,  in  advance, 
for  the  Lord  Jeffrey  t  for  our  limits  forbid  extracts.  Else,  we  could  show  a  specimen  of  tbe  most  exquisite  beauty 
In  composition,  and  of  the  aobleat  eloquence,  that  the  literature  of  any  age  can  furnish.  Put  the  strength  of  Jef- 
frey does  not  lie  In  a  paragraph,  and  sentences  j  bat  ia  tbevigoar.soosdnest  and  candour  of  tbe  whole  criticism," 
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No  reasonable  man,  I  suppose,  could  contemplate  without  alarm,  a  project  for  reprint- 
ing, with  his  name,  a  long  series  of  miscellaneous  papers — written  hastily,  in  the  interval* 
oTgrarer  occupations,  and  published  anonymously,  during  the  long  course  of  Forty  preced- 
ing years  ! — especially  if,  before  such  a  suggestion  was  made,  he  had  come  to  be  placed  in 
i  Situation  which  made  any  recurrence  to  past  indiscretions,  or  rash  judgments,  peculiarly 
unbecoming.  I  expect  therefore  to  be  very  readily  believed,  when  I  say  that  the  project  of 
this  publication  did  not  originate,  and  never  would  have  originated  with  me  :  And  that  I  havo 
been  induced  to  consent  to  it.  only  afler  great  hesitation;  and  not  without  misgivings— 
which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  got  over.     The  true  account  of  the  matter  is  this. 

The  papers  in  question  are  the  lawful  property,  and  substantially  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
publisher?  of  the  Edinburgh  Review:  And  they,  naving  conceived  an  opinion  that  such  a 
publication  would  be  for  their  advantage,  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  I  should  allow  it  to 
go  out  with  the  sanction  of  my  name,  and  the  benefit  of  such  suggestions  as  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  offer  for  its  improvement:  and  having,  in  the  end,  most  liberally  agreed  that  I 
should  have  the  sole  power  both  of  determining  to  what  extent  it  should  be  carried,  and  also 
of  selecting  the  materials  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  I  was  at  last  persuaded  to  agree 
to  the  proposition:  and  this  the  more  readily,  in  consequence  of  intimation  having  been  re-, 
ceived  of  a  similar  publication  being  in  contemplation  in  the  United  States  of  America ;•—  ■ 
over  which,  of  course,  I  could  not,  under  any  arrangements,  expect  to  exercise  the  same 
efficient  control. 

With  all  this,  however,  I  still  feel  that  I  am  exposed  to  the  imputation,  not  only  of  great 
presumption,  in  supposing  that  any  of  these  old  things  could  be  worth  reprinting,  but  of  a 
more  serious  Impropriety,  in  thus  openly  acknowledging,  and  giving  a  voluntary  sanction  to 
the  republication  (of  some  at  least)  of  the  following  pieces:  And  I  am  far  from  being  sure 
that  there  may  not  be  just  grounds  for  such  an  imputation.  In  palliation  of  the  offence, 
however — if  such  offence  snail  be  taken — I  would  beg  leave  humbly  to  state,  First,  that 
what  I  now  venture  to  reprint,  is  but  a  small  part — less  I  believe  than  a  third, — of  what  I 
actually  contributed  to  the  Review  ;  and,  Secondly,  that  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  select 
from  that  great  mass — not  those  articles  which  I  might  think  most  likely  still  to  attract  notice, 
by  boldness  of  view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of  expression — but  those,  much  rather, 
•iforcing  what  appeared  to  me  just  principles  and  useful  opinions,  I  really  thought 
had  a  tendency  to  make  men  happier  and  Detter. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  arrogance  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this  statement — and  even 

of  the  ridicule  which  may  attach  to  it.     Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  apology  which  I  now 

wish  to  make — or  could  seriously  think  of  making,  for  the  present  publication :  And  if  it 

'  be  thought  utterly  to  fail  me.  I  shall  certainly  feel  that  I  have  been  betrayed  into  an 

il  of  imprudence  merely,  but  of  great  impropriety.    I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not 

be  driven  back  on  so  painful  a  conviction. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  it  is  well  known,  aimed  high  from  the  beginning: — And,  refus- 
ing to  confine  ilswlf  to  the  bumble  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  mere  literary  merits  of  the 
works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to  go  deeply  into  the  Principles  on  which  its  judgments; 
were  to  b«  rested  ;  as  well  as  to  take  large  ana  Original  views  of  all  ihe  important  questions; 
h  those  works  might  relate.     And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
•dmittt.il  that  it  attained  the  end  it  aimed  at.     Many  errors  there  were,  of  course — and  6ome 
considerable  blunders : — abundance  of  indiscretions,  especially  in  the  earlier  numbers  ;  and 
v  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  confidence,  and  intemperate  blame. 
>ti  nil  these  drawbacks,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  substantially  succeeded — 
10  familiarising  th«  public  mind  (that  is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with  higher 

\ny  At  Uart,  Philadelphia,  announced  that  a  selection  would  be  made  from  ilie  Edin- 
burgh Review,  ni  ilie  tune  iliey  first  published  a  selection  of  Mr.  Mamuley's  u  Critical  Miseel- 

Lord  Jeffrey,  soliciting  n  list  of  thai  writer's  articles.    The  pub- 
Ifl  Keriew  nl  onclnded  to  print  these  "Contributions/'  mid  tl  ihe  author's 

ttf)tin'  py  -if  ihe  work  to  C  &  H.,  from  which  the  present  edition  is  printed,  v»r- 

,  without  abridgment.  —  Mmtritm  Fublithtri.) 
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speculations,  and  sounder  and  larger  views  of  the  great  objects  of  human  pursuit,  than  had 
erer  before  been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions ;  and  also,  in  perma- 
nently raising  the  standard,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  all  such  Occasional  writings ;  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  free  States  of  America  z 
While  it  proportionally  enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the  relish  of  the  growing  multi- 
tudes to  whom  such  writings  were  addressed,  for  "  the  stronger  meats"  which  were  them- 
first  provided  for  their  digestion. 

With  these  convictions  and  impressions,  it  will  not  I  think  be  expected,  or  required  of 
me,  that  I  should  look  back — from  <tny  station — upon  the  part  I  took  in  originating  and  con — 
ducting  such  a  work,  without  some  mixture  of  agreeable  feelings :  And,  while  I  seek  not  toa» 
decline  my  full  share  of  the  faults  and  follies  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  trust  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  credit,  at  the  same  time,  for  some  participation  in  the  Merits  by  which  theses* 
were,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  redeemed  ot  atoned  for. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  farther  to  state,  in  what  particular  department,  and  generally, 
on  account  of  what.  I  should  most  wish  to  claim  a  share  of  those  merits,  I  should  certainly^ 
My,  that  it  was  by  having  constantly  endeavoured  t»  combine  Ethical  precepts  with  Literary- 
Criticism,  and  earnestly  sought  to  impress  my  readers  with  a  sense,  both  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  sound  Intellectual  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  Duty  and  Enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  praise  mt 
short  to  which  I  aspire,  and  to  merit  which  I  am  conscious  that  my  efforts  were  most  con- 
stantly directed,  is,  that  I  have,  more  uniformly  and  earnestly  than  any  preceding  critic,  made* 
the  Moral  tendencies  of  the  works  under  consideration  a  leading  subject  of  discussion ;  and 
neglected  no  opportunity,  in  reviews  of  Poems  and  Novels  as  well  as  of  graver  productions, 
of  elucidating  the  true  constituents  of  human  happiness  and  virtue :  and  combating  those 
besetting  prejudices  and  errors  of  opinion  which  appear  so  often  to  withhold  men  from  tha 
path  of  their  duty — or  to  array  them  in  foolish  and  fatal  hostility  to  eaoh  other.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  do  more,  in  this  place,  than  intimate  this  proud  claim :  But  for  the  proof — or  at  least 
the  explanation  of  it, — I  think  I  may  venture  to  refer  to  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  that 
follow. 

I  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  Number  of  the  Review,  in  October  1802:— and  sent 
my  last  contribution  to  it,  in  October  1840 1  It  is  a  long  period,  to  have  persevered  in  well 
—or  in  ill  doing!  But  I  was  by  no  means  equally  alert  in  the  service  during  all  the  inter- 
mediate time.  I  was  sole  Editor,  from  1803  till  late  in  1829 ;  and  during  that  period  was  no 
doubt  a  large  and  regular  contributor.  In  that  last  year,  however,  I  received  the  great  honour 
of  being  elected,  by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates : — When  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting  that  the  official 
head  of  a  great  Law  Corporation  should  continue  to  be  the  conductor  of  what  might  be  fairly- 
enough  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a  Party  Journal:  and  I  consequently  withdrew  at 
once  and  altogether  from  the  management  :*— which  has  ever  since  been  in  such  hands,  as 
can  have  left  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  success,  no  cause  to  regret  my  retirement. 
But  I  should  not  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  resignation,  nor  felt  that  I  had  redeemed 
the  pledge  of  neutrality  I  meant  to  give  by  it,  if  I  had  not  at  the  same  time  substantially 
ceased  to  contribute  to,  or  to  concern  myself,  in  any  way,  with  the  conduct  or  future  fortunes 
of  the  Review.  I  wrote  nothing' for  it,  accordingly,  for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to 
1829:  and  during  the  whole  fourteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  have  sent  in  all  but 
Four  papers  to  that  work — none  of  them  on  political  subjects.  I  ceased,  in  reality  to  be  a 
contributor,  in  1829. 

In  a  professed  Reprint  of  former  publications  I  did  not  of  course  think  myself  entitled  to 
make  (and  accordingly  I  have  not  made)  any  change  in  the  substance  of  what  was  originally 
published — nor  even  in  the  expression,  except  where  a  slight  verbal  correction  seemed  neces- 
sary, to  clear  the  meaning,  or  to  remedy  some  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  I  have  not  however 
held  myself  equally  precluded  from  making  occasional  retrenchments  from  the  papers  as  they 
first  appeared ;  though  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  citations  that  had  been  given  from  the 
books  reviewed— et  least  in  the  three  first  of  these  volumes :  But  notice,  I  believe,  is  given 
of  all  the  considerable  omissions — (with  some  intimation  of  the  reasons) — in  the  places  where 
they  occur. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  Arrangement  of  the  pieces  composing  this  collection,  I 
have  not  followed,  in  any  degree,  the  Chronological  order  of  the  original  publications :  though 
the  actual  date  of  its  first  appearance  is  prefixed  to  each  paper.    The  great  extent  and  very 

*  For  my  own  sake  in  part,  but  principally  for  the  honour  of  my  Conservative  Brethren  who 
ultimately  concurred  in  my  appointment,  I  think  it  right  lo  state,  that  this  resignation  was  in  no 
degree  a  matter  or  compromise  or  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  that  appointment : — the  Tact  bit- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  that  I  gave  no  hint  of  my  purpote,  in  any  quarter,  till  alter  the  election  was 
over— or  at  all  events  till  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  Parson  who  bad 
been  put  in  nomination  against  me,  had  made  it  certain  that  my  return  would  be  unanimous. 
His  perseverance,  I  doubt  not,  might  have  endangered  that  result :  For,  though  considerably  my 
junior,  his  eminence  in  the  profession  was,  even  then  I  believe,  qui'e  equal  to  mine.  But  M 
generously  deferred  to  my  Seniority. 
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miscellaneous  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  seemed  to  make  such  >  course  ineligible  ;  and 
ruber  to  surest  the  propriety  of  a  distribution  with  reference  to  these  subjects.  I  have'nnw 
attempted  therefore  to  class  them  under  a  few  general  Heads  or  titles,  with  a  view  to  such  a 
connection:  Aud,  though  not  very  artificially  digested,  or  suictly  adhered  to,  I  think  lha 
ce  of  most  readers  will  be  found  to  have  been  consulted  by  this  arrangement.  The 
particular  papers  in  each  group  or  division,  have  also  been  placed  in  the  order,  rather  of  their 
■■Aral  dependence,  or  analogy  to  each  other,  than  of  the  times  «  hen  tliey  were  respectively 
!i<?n.  I  am  now  sensible  that,  by  adopting  this  plan,  1  have  brought  more  strikingly  into 
new,  the  repetitions,  as  well  as  the  discrepancies  and  small  inconsistencies,  which  1  take  to 
lent  to  this  kind  of  writing.  But  this  is  a  reproach,  or  disadvantage,  to  which  I  must 
content  to  submit:  and  from  which  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  shall  have  much  to  sutler, 
in  the  judgment  of  good-natured  readers.  There  are  many  more  important  matters  as  lo 
which  I  arn  conscious  that  I  shall  need  all  their  indulgence:  But  to  which  I  do  not  think  it 
ry,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  prudent,  now  to  direct  their  attention. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  there  is  a  little  matter  as  lo  which  several  of  my  friends  have 
•ted  that  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation.     My  own  first 

for  the  illustrious  name  which  is  con- 


As  it  is.  I  cannot  now  refuse  to 


sion  was,  that  this  was  unnecessary;  and,  but 

with  the  subject,  I  should  still  be  of  that  opinion. 

1  •  few  words  on  it. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  (at  pope  219) 

torn  a  letter  of  Sir  Waller  to  Mr.  George   Ellis,  dated  in   December  1808, 

ring  among  Other  things  to  the  projected  meat  of  the  Quarterly  Review:  in 

hi  «iili  which  topic,  the  following  passage  oci  i  terms  of 

■lion — engaging  that  no  parti)  politics  should  again  appear  in  his  Review.     I  told  him  I 

it  it  was  now  loo  late;  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  "lien  pointed  out  to  him  the  con- 

rices  of  Lett)  a  party  tool.    He  said,  he  did  not  rare  for  the  conse- 

bs;  To  but  four  men  he  feared  as  opponents,  fac.     All  this  was  in  great  good 

He  haa  do  suspicion  of  our  Review  whatel 

.  particular  recollection  of  the  conversation  here  alluded  to,  and 

im,  at  any  rate,  of  setting  up  any  recollection  of  so  distant  an  occurrence  in 

.temporary  record  of  it  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  feel  myself 

irranled  in  saying  that  the  words  f  have  pot  mifcilies  are  calculated  to  convey  an 

•ision  of  any  thine  |  could  possibly  have  said  on  that  occasion; — and  that  I 

that  I  never  offered  to  come  under  any  such  engagement  as  these  words, 

unqualified  sense,  would  seem  to  imply.    Of  course,  I  impute  no  intentional 

;ller  Scull       (II   that   he  was  a«  incapable,  ns  1  trust  I  am  of  the 

tog  the  imputation.     Neither  can  I  think  it  possible  that  he  should  have 

nnramler'tnod  me  at  the  time.     But  in  hastily  willing  a  familiar  letter  1  am  satisfied  that  he 

prOMed  himself  inaccurately — or  nt  least  imperfectly — and  used  words  which  convey 

i  fat  la  •uptory  meaning  than  truly  belonged  to  any  thing  I  cnuld  have 

Uttered.      My  reasons  for  this  conviction  I  think  may  be  stated,   to  the  satisfaction   even  of 

nices  of  the  parties  may  yet  be  unknown. 

•  nil  v  had  no  power  to  come  under  any  such  engagement, 

original  and  leading  Contributors, — from  whom  no  bucIi  consent 

been  expected.    I  was  not  the  Proprietor  of  the  work — nor  the  representative, 

oprietora — but  merely  the  chosen  (and   removeable)  managet  for  the 

the  greater  part  of  whom  certainly  then   looked  upon  the   Political 

I   the  Review,  as  thai  which  gave  it  its  chief  value  and  importance.     This  con- 

mtUter  of  not  '' linburgh  at  the  time.     But  at  all  events  nobody 

of  it  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.     He  haa  himself  mentioned,  in  tha 

I,  that  he  had  frequently  before  remonstrated  with  me  on  what  he 

mperate  tone  of  some  our  political  articles:  and  though  I  generally  made 

I  fin  them,  I  distinct!)  remember  more  than  one  occasion  on  which, 

Iting  that  the  youthful  ardour  of  some  of  our  associates  had  carried  tie  in  I 

ove  of,  f  begged  him  lo  consider  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  always 

«—and  to  remember  thai  I  was  bat  n  Feudal  monarch,  who  had  but  a  slender 

•  Barons — and  really  could  not  prevent  them  from  occasionally  waging 

te  war,  upon  griefs  or  resentments  of  their  own.     I  am  as  certain  of  having 

taeirj  this  sentiment,  and  used  this  illustration  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  I  am 

place  it  requires  no  precise  recollection  of  words  or  occasions,  to  enable 
I,  neither  in   1808,  nor  for  long  periods  before  and  after,  did  my  party 
ections)  sit  so  loosely  upon  me,  as  that  I  should  ever  have 
m  aside,  or  lo  desist  from  their  assertion,  merely  to  secure  the  assistance 
•■•■r  distinguished),  to  what  would   then  have  been  a  mere  literary 
ii    the  value  I   then  set  on  those  principles  I  may  still  venture  to  refer  to 
■  spent  as  their  uncompromising  advocate — at  the  hazard  at  least,  if  not  to 
inal  and  professional  interests.     I  have  no  wish  at  this  moment  to 
lb*  part iculat »  of  that  advocacy:  But  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  if,  in  December 
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1808,  T  could  have  bargained  to  desist  from  it.  and  to  silence  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  m  orgm 
of  party.  I  might  have  stipulated  for  somewhat  higher  advantages  than  the  occasional  co> 
operation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (for  he  never  wa«a  regular  contributor  even  to  the  Quarterly)  as 
a  work  in  which  I  had  little  interest  beyond  that  of  commanding  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  <Jt» 
sernination  of  my  own  favoured  opinions. 

All  thisfesls,it  will  be  observed,  not  upon  the  terms  of  any  particular  conversation,  which 
might  of  course  be  imperfectly  remembered — but  upon  my  own  certain  knowledge  of  lha> 
principles  by  which  I  was  actuated  for  a  long  course  of  years;  and  which  I  cannot  but  think" 
were  then  indicated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  overt  acts,  to  make  it  easy  to  establish  the 
mastery  they  exercised  over  me,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  if  necessary.  If  the  prevalence  of 
these  principles,  however,  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  passage  a 
question,  or  the  fact  of  my  having  actually  made  such  an  offer  as  is  there  mentioned,  1  think 
myself  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  statement  in  that  passage  is  inaccurate;  and  that  a  cars- 
less  expression  has  led  to  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  hot 

And  here  also  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  lha 
tenor,  not  of  one  but  of  many  conversations  with  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he  was  directly  apprised 
of  the  impossibility  (even  if  I  could  have  desired  it)  of  excluding  politics  (which  of  course 
could  mean  nothing  but  party  politics)  from  the  Review.  The  undue  preponderance  of  such 
artic;<i  '.:,  that  journal  was  a  frequent  subject  of  remonstrance  with  him:  and  I  perfectly 
remember  that,  when  urging  upon  me  the  expediency  of  making  Literature  our  great  staple. 
and  only  indulging  occasionally  in  those  more  exciting  discussions,  I  have  repeated 
him  that,  with  the  political  influence  we  had  already  acquired,  this  was  not  to  be  expected— 
and  that  by  such  a  course  the  popularity  and  authority  of  the  Review  would  be  fatally  im- 
paired, even  for  its  literary  judgments: — and  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  made  use  of  this  expression  to  him — "The  Review,  in  short,  has  but  two  lees  to  stand 
on.  Literature  no  doubt  is  one  of  them :  But  its  Right  leg  is  Politics."  Of  this  I  have  the 
clearest  recollection. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  fear,  on  this  slight  but  somewhat  painful  incident  of  my  early 
days.  But  I  cannot  finally  take  leave  of  it  without  stating  my  own  strong  conviction  of  wbil 
must  have  actually  passed  on  the  occasion  so  often  referred  to;  and  of  the  way  in  which! 
conceive  my  illustrious  friend  to  have  been  led  to  the  inaccuracy  I  have  already  noticed,  in 
bis  report  of  it.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  recollection  of  toil 
particular  conversation:  But  comMping  the  details  which  are  given  in  Sir  Walter's  letter, 
with  my  certain  knowledge  of  thf*wior  of  many  previous  conversations  on  the  same  subject 
I  have  now  little  doubt  that,  after  deprecating  his  threatened  secession  from  our  n. 
acknowledged  my  regret  at  the  needless  asperity  of  some  of  our  recent  diatribes  on  pol, 

niv  own  disapprobation  of  violence  and   personality  in  such  discussions — and 
ed  to  do  what  I  could  to  repress  or  avoid  such  excesses  for  the  future.     It  is  • 
think,  to  sea  how  this  engagement, — to  dia  ■  far  as  my  influence  went,  all  iioutsi 

and  unfair  party  politics, — might  be  represented,  in  Sir  Walter's  brief  and  summary  report, 
as  an  engagement  to  avoid  parly  politics  altogether: — the  inaccuracy  amounting  only  to  lha 
omission  of  a  qualification, — to  which  he  probably  ascribed  less  importance  than  truly 
belonged  to  it. 

Other  imputations,  I  am  aware,  have  been  publicly  made  against  me,  far  heavier  than  toil 
which  hna  tempted  me  into  so  long  an  explanation.  But  with  these  I  do  not  now  concern 
myself:  And,  as  they  never  gave  mo  a  moment's  anxiety  at  the  time,  so  I  am  now  contented 
to  refer,  for  their  refutation,  to  the  tenor  of  all  I  have  ever  written,  and  the  testimony  of  i  " 
to  whom  I  have  been  personally  known.     With  any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  SirWa" 

ion  ever,  the  case  is  different :  And  when,  from  any  statement  of  his,  I  feel  that  I  i 
be  accused,  even  of  the  venial  offences  of  assuming  a  power  which  did  not  truly  bclon. 
me — or  of  being  too  ready  to  compromise  my  political  opinions,  from  general  love  to  lit 
ture  or  deference  to  individual  genius,  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  all  thoexplana 
in  my  |>ower: — While  I  do  not  &toop  to  meet,  even  with  a  formal  denial,  the  absurd 
■harges  with  which  I  have  been  occasionally  assailed,  by  persona  of  a  difle 
plion. 


F.  JEFFREY. 


Crdgirook,  10th  November,  1843. 
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There  are  few  ports  of  our  nature  which 
ftsre  given  more  trouble  to  philosophers,  or 
Appeared  more   simple   to  the   unreflecting. 
than  the  perceptions  we  have  of  Beauty,  and 
*fc*  circumstances  under  which  these  are  pre- 
1  to  us.    If  we  aslc  one  of  the  latter  (and 
|  class,  what  beauty  is?  we  shall  most 
>ly  be  answered,  that  it  is  what  makes 
i  pleasant  to  look  at;  and  if  we  remind 
many  other  things  are  called  and 
I  to  be  beautiful,  besides  objects  of 
ad  ask  how,  or  by  what  faculty  he, 
i  that  we  distinguish  such  objects,  we 
ly  be  satisfied  with  hearing  that 
•leased  God  to  make  us  capable  of  such 
splion .    The  science  of  mind  may  not 
to  be  much  advanced  by  these  re- 
» ;  and  yet,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  as 
have  alleged,  that  our  perception  of 
-  was  a  simplesensaljfin.  like  our  per- 
i  of  colour,  and  That  the  faculty  of  taste 
original  and  distinct  sense,  like  that 
(  or  hearing;  this  would  be  truly  the 
ihat  could  be  given,  either  of  the 
t  or  of  it*  object ; — and  all  that  we  could 
investigating  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
I  be  to  ascertain  and  enumerate  the  cir- 
•r  which  it  was  found  to  indi- 
cate itself  to  its  appropriate  organ.     All  that 
w»  can  say  of  colour,  if  we  consider  it  very 
,  i»,  that  it  is  th:it  property  in  objects 
by  which  they  make  themselves  known  to 
•ap  (acuity  of  sight ;  and  the  faculty  of  sight 
t»»-  1  in  any  other  way  than 

•»  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover 
•U  existence  of  colour.  When  we  attempt 
■  proceed  farther,  and,  on  being  asked  to 
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define  what  green  or  red  is,  say  that  green  is 
the  colour  ol  grass,  and  red  of  roses  or  of 
blood,  it  is  plain  that  we  do  not  in  any  respect 
explain  the  nature  of  those  colours,  but  only 
give  instances  of  their  occurrence;  and  that 
one  who  had  never  seen  the  objects  referred 
to  could  team  nothing  whatever  from  these 
pretended  definitions.  Complex  ideas,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  compound  emotions,  may  al- 
ways be  defined,  and  explained  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  enumerating  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  made  up.  or  resolving  them  into  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed :  and 
we  may  thus  acquire,  not  only  a  substantial, 
though  limited,  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
but  a  practical  power  in  their  regulation  or 
production. 

It  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  in  the 
very  outset  of  this  inquiry,  to  consider  wi 
our  sense  of  beauty  be  really  a  simple  sen- 
sation, like  some  of  those  we  have  enume- 
rated, or  a  compound  or  derivative  feeling, 
the  sources  or  elements  of  which  may  be  in- 
vestigated and  ascertained.  If  it  be  the 
former,  we  have  then  only  to  refer  it  to  the 
peculiar  sense  or  faculty  of  which  it  is  the 
object ;  and  to  determine,  by  repeated  obser- 
vation, under  what  circumstances  that  sense 
is  called  into  action:  but  if  it  be  the  latter, 
we  shall  have  to  proceed,  by  a  joint  process 
of  observation  and  reflection,  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  primary  feelings  to  which  it  may  be 
referred;  and  by  what  peculiar  modification 
of  them  it  is  produced  and  distinguished.  We 
are  not  quite  prepared,  as  yet,  to  exhaust  the 
whole  of  this  important  discussion,  to  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  in  the  sequel  of 
our  inquiry ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
explain  and  to  set  forth,  in  their  natural  order, 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, to  state  here,  in  a  very  few  words, 
one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious,  and,  as  wa 
think,  decisive  objections  against  the  notion 
nf  beauty  being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the 
object  of  a  separate  and  peculiar  faculty. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  consider- 
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e  want  of  agreement  as  to  the 
presence  and  existence  of  beauty  in  particular 
objects,  among  men  whose  organization  is 
perfect,  and  wno  are  plainly  possessed  of  the 
faculty,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  beauty 
ia  discerned.  Now,  no  such  thing  happens, 
we  imagine,  or  can  be  conceived  to  happen, 
in  the  case  of  any  other  simple  sensation,  or 
the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct  faculty. 
Where  one  man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have 
eyes  sue  light  also.  All  men  allow  grass  to 
be  green,  and  sugar  to  be  sweet,  and  ice  to  be 
cold;  and  the  unavoidable  inferenoefrom  any 
apparent  disagreement  in  such  matters  neces- 
sarily is,  that  the  party  is  insane,  or  entirely 
destitute  of  the  sense  or  organ  concerned  in 
the  perception.  With  regard  to  beauty,  how- 
it  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  case 
is  entirely  different.  One  man  sees  it  per- 
petually, where  to  another  it  is  quite  invisible, 
or  even  where  it?  reverse  seems  to  be  con- 
iob*.  Nor  ia  this  owing  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  either  of  the  parties;  for  the  same 
contrariety  exists  where  both  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  infntenoes  of  the  beauty  they  respect- 
ively discern.  A  Chinese  or  African  lover 
would  probably  see  nothing  at  all  attractive 
in  s  belle  of  London  or  Paris ;  and,  uudoubt- 
aiu.  formnnim  spectator  from  either 
of  those  cities  would  discover  nothing  but  de- 
formity in  the  Venus  of  the  Hottentots.  A 
little  distance  in  time  often  produces  the 
sam«  effects  as  distance  in  place; — the  gar- 
l lie  dress,  which  appeared 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our  grandfathers,  are 
odious  and  ridiculous  in  ours.     Nay,  the  dif- 

education,  or  emplo\  i 
gives  rise  to  the  same  diversity  of  sensation. 
The  little  shop-keeper  sees  a  beauty  in  his 
roadside  box,  and  in  the  staring  tile  roof, 
wooden  lions,  and  clipped  boxwood,  winch 
strike  horror  into  the  soul  of  the  student  of 
the  picturesque ;  while  he  is  transported  in 
surveying  the  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture, 
which  are  nothing  but  ugly  masses  of  mould- 
ering stone,  in  the  judgment  of  the  admirer 
of  neatness.  It  is  needfess,  however,  to  mul- 
tiply instances,  since  the  fact  admits  of  no 
contradiction.  But  how  can  we  believe  that 
beauty  is  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or 
faculty,  when  persons  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  an  eminent  degree, 
can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects  where  it 
is  distinctly  felt  and  perceived  by  others  with 
the  same  use  of  the  faculty? 

This  one  consideration,  we  confess,  appears 
to  us  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of 
beauty  bein  roperty  of  objects,  ad- 

dressing itself  to  the  power  of  taste  as  a  sepa- 
rate sense  or  faculty ;  and  it  seems  to  point 
Irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  ou> 
of  it  is  the  result  of  other  more  elementary 
s,  into  which  it  may  be  analysed  or 
resolved.  A  second  objection,  however,  if 
possible  of  still  greater  force,  is  sugges 
oonsiderin^the  prodigious  ;<  infinite 

variety  to  which  tins  prop 

I;  and  the  impossibility  of 

ling   any  one    inherent   quality  which 

estti  belong  to  them  all,  and  yet  at  the  same 


specih 


hast 


time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass  t 
sally  by  the  same  name,  and  be 
as  the  peculiar  separate 

faculty.  All  simple  qualiliss  that  are  pere 
in  anyone  object,  are  immediately  rec 
to  be  the  same,  when  they  are  agn 
in  another ;  and  the  objects  in  which  the 
thus  perceived  are  at  once  felt  so  far  I 
semble  each  other,  and  to  partake  of  the  l 
nature.     Thus  snow  is  seen  to  be 
chalk  is  seen  to  be  white;  but  this 
sooner  seen,  than  the  two  substances,  1 
ever  unlike  in  other  respects,  are  felt  tt  I 
to  have  this  quality  in  common,  and 
semble  each  other  completely  in  all  tl 
lates  to  the  quality  of  colour,  and  the  i 
of  seeing.   But  is  this  felt,  or  could  it  Si 
intelligibly  asserted,  with  regard  to  the ( 
of  beauty?  Take  evenalimited  aiv 
of  beauty — for  instance,  the 
The  form  of  a  fine  tree  is  tx 
form  of  a  fine  woman,  and  theform  of 
and  a  vase,  and  a  chandelier.   Yet  how  c 
be  said  that  the  form  of  a  woman 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  a  tl 

l  to  which  of  the  senses  by  w  Inch  I 
are  distinguished  can  it  be  supposed  to  ( 
that  they  have  any  resemblance  or  sffl 

The   matter,  however,  be. 
inextricable  when  we  recollect  that 
does  not  belong  merely  to  forms  or  ( 
but  to  sounds,  and  perhaps  lo  tl 
other  senses;  nay,  that  in  all  language 
in  all  nations,  it  is  not  supposed  to  resid 
clusively  in  material  objects,  but  to  b 
also  to  sentiments  and 
and  mors]  existences.     Not  only 
beautiful,  as  well  as  a  palace  or  a  \ 
but  a  poem  is  beautiful,  and  a  th 
mathematics,  and  a  contrivn: 
But  if  things  intellectual  and   total 
gated  from  matter  may  thus  posses/ 
an  it  possibly  be  a  quality  of 
objects?  or  what  sense  or  (l 
whose  proper  office  it  is  to  intimate  i 
existence  of  some  property  which  is 
to  a  Rower  and  a  demonstration,  a 
an  eloquent  discourse? 

The  only  answer  which  occurs  to   this  i 
plainly  enough  a  i  ut  the  sta^^B 

of  it,  and  of  its  insufficiency,  will  sei  vo^^H 
perhaps,  than  any  thin 
actual  difficulties  of  the  slit 
state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  th 
may  be  said,  then,  in  answer  to  the  4«^^H 
we  have  suggested  above,  that  all  these  ot 
jects,  however  various  aiid  dissimilar,  Agie 
at   least   in   being  agreeable,  and    t; 
agrecablcntss,  whioh  is  the  only  ■ 
possess    in    common,  may 
beauty  which  is  ascribed  to  them  all.     NU 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  lo  such  distal 
sions,  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  rep' 
though  the  agreeableness  of  such  obje 
pend  plainly  enough  upon  their  ! 
no  means  follows,  cut  quite  the  contrary,  ths 
their  beauty  depends   npoa 
ness;  the  Int'.erbemi;  the  im 
or  sreneric  term,  under  which 
rank,  as  oi\e  of  the  sriecics.    Its  ns 
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explained,  nor  is  less  ab- 1 
ily  committed,   by  saying  | 
•re  beautiful  because  they  are 
than  if  we  were  to  give  the  same 
i  of  the  sweetness  of  sugar;  for  no 
a  suppose,  will  dispute,  that  though  it 
r  true  that  sugar  is  agreeable  t" 
weet,  it  would  be  manifestly  i 
la  say  that  it  was  sweet  because  it  was 
lil«.    For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those 
require  to  bo  more   regularly 
mysleries,  we  beg  leave  to 

,  then,  it  seems  evident, 
in  general,  cannot  be  the 
auty,  because  there  are  very 
hings  in  the  highest  degree  agr. 

sense  be  called  beautiful., 
Me  heal,  and  savoury  food,  and  r.r-i, 
etcW,  lie  agreeable  to  the  body;  but 
I  these  can  be  called  beautiful;  and 
obUcts  of  a  higher  class,  the  love  and 
i  of  others,  and  fame,  and  a  go*" 

lih,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
:ly  agreeable;  but  none  at  all 
ding  to  any  intelligible  use  of 
It  is  plainly  quite  absurd,  turn 
that  beauty  consists  in  agreeable 
t  specifying  in  consequence  of  what  it 
leable — or  to  hold  that  any  thing  what- 
l  taught  as  to  its  nature,  by  merely 

Measurable  emoi 
le  second  place,  however,  we  may  re- 
ihat  among  all  the  objects  that  are 
We,  wi  v  are  also  beautiful  or 

uoely  any  two  are  agreeable  on  account 
qualities,  or  even  suggest  their 
lo  the  same  faculty  or  organ. 
is  no   resemblance  or 
ctween  the  qualities  which 
eeable  to  the  palate,  and  a 
10  the  eye;  which  soothe  us 
by  the  fire,  or  delight  us  in  a 
■  very.    The  truth  is,  that 
9t  properly  a  quality  of  any 
t  the  effect  or  result  of 
j  the  nature  of  which,  ia 
can  generally  di 
t  which  w»  know  at  least 
'that  th*y  manifest  themselves 
•ne  one  particular  sense  or 
i  no  ■  illy  it 

lous  to  sup- 

in  general,  as  to  sup- 
was  a  distinct  quality 

tbjecU,  thanks  to 
urge. 


•  #mell  and  to  the  Ion 

of  all  tl  ill  beau- 

am  o  h  we  do  call 

those  we  say  are  agreeable  to 

of  taste,  and  what  are 
i  he  subject? 
i0  such  answer  tc  1 


give ;  and  find  ourselves  just  wnere  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  and  em- 
barrassed with  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  prodigious  diversity  of  objects  which  seem 
to  possess  these  qualities. 

We  know  pretty  well  what  is  the  faculty 
of  seeing  or  hearing;  or,  at  least,  we  know 
that  what  is  agreeable  to  one  of  those  facul- 
ties, has  no  effect  w  hatever  on  the  other  We 
thai  bright  colours  afford  no  delight  to 
1  tones  In  the  eve ,  and  are 
re  perfectly  assured  that  the  qu 
which  make  the  visible  objects  agreeable, 
cannot  be  the  same  with  those  which  give 
pleasure  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  by  the  eye  and 
by  the  ear  that  all  material  beauty  is  per- 
ceived ;  and  yet  the  bcuuty  wh.cli  disclnaee 
itself  to  these  two  separate  senses,  and  conse- 
quently mutt  depend  npmi  qualities  which 
have  no  sort  of  affinity,  is  supposed  to  be  one 
distinct  quality,  and  to  be  perceived  by  a  pe- 
culiar sense  or  faculty !  The  perplexity  be- 
comes alill  greater^  when  we  think  of  the 
beauty  of  poems  or  theorems,  and  endeavour 
to  imagine  what  qualities  they  can  possess  ir 
common  with  the  agreeable  modifications  oi 
light  or  of  sound. 

It  is  in  these  considerations  undoubtedly 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  consists.  The 
faculty  of  taste,  plainly,  is  not  a  faculty  like 
any  of  the  external  senses,  the  range  of  w  hose 
objects  is  limited  and  precise,  as  well  as  the 

?|ualities  by  which  they  air-  gratified  or  of- 
ended;  and  beauty, am  ^discovered 

in  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  among  which 
it  seems,  at  first  sight,  impossible  to  discover 
any  other  bond  of  eonMXWo.  Yet  boundlese 
M  their  diversity  may  appear,  it  is  plain  that 
they  must  resemble  each  other  in  somtthme, 
and  in  some'  definite  and  definable 

than  merely  in  being  agreeable;  since  they 
are  all  classed  together,  in  every  tongue  ana 
nation,  under  the  common  appellation  of  beau- 
tiful, and  arc  felt  indeed  to  produce  emotions 
in  the  mind  that  have  some  sort  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  The  words  beauty  and  beautiful,  in 
short,  do  an. 

ally  felt  to  mean  something  much 
more  definite  than  agreeabk-ness  or  gratifica- 
tion in  general :  and  while  it  is  confessedly 
by  no  means  easy  to  describe  or  define  what 
that  something  is,  the  force  and  clearness  of 
our  perception  of  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
readiness  with  which  we  determine,  in  any 
particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of  a 
given  pleasurable  emotion  is  or  is  not  prop- 
eilv  described  as  beauty. 

What  we  have  already  said,  we  confess, 
appears  to  us  conclusive  against  i 

being  any  I  '  prop- 

ODjects  to  which  it  is  ; 
itself  t]  'f  any  separate  and   inde- 

it  faculty;  and  we  will  no  longer  con- 
ceal from  the  reader  what  we  take  to  I 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.    In  our  opinion, 
then,  our  sense  of  beaut >  de]  dy  on 

our  pre  inplcr  pleasures 

.  ana  consists  in  the  svpptslum  of 
agreeable  or  interesting  8*neatk>ns  with  which 
!  formerly  been  made  familiar  by  tho 
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I  and  intelligible  agency  of  our  common 
_ensibililies;  and  that  vast  variety  of  objects, 
to  which  we  give  the  common  name  of  beau- 
tiful, become  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
merely  because  they  all  possess  the  power  of 
recalling  or  reflecting  those  sensations  of 
wluimmey  have  been  the  accompaniments, 
or  with  which  they  have  been  associated  in 
oar  imagination  by  any  other  more  casual 
bond  of  connection.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  mailer,  therefore,  beauty  is  not  an  in- 
herent property  or  quality  of  objects  at  all, 
but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations  in 
which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience  of 
pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  does  not  depend 
upon  any  particular  configuration  of  parts, 
proportions,  or  colours,  in  external  things,  nor 
upon  the  unity,  coherence,  or  simpli' 
intellectual  creations — but  merely  upon  the 
associations  which,  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual, may  enable  these  inherent,  and  other- 
wise indifferent  qualities,  to  suggest  or  recall 
to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  in- 
teresting description.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  no  object  is  beautiful  in  itself,  or  could 
appear  so  antecedent  to  our  experience  of  di- 
rect pleasures  or  emotions;  and  that,  as  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus  reflect  in- 
teresting ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire 
the  title  of  beautiful,  although  utterly  i 
and  disparate  in  their  nature,  and  possessing 
nothing  in  common  but  this  accidental  power 
of  reminding  us  of  other  emotions. 

This  theory,  which,  we  believe,  is  now  very 
idopted,  though  under  many  need- 
less qualifications,  shall  be  farther  developed 
and  illustrated  in  the  sequel.  But  at  present 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  serves,  at  least, 
to  solve  the  great  problem  involved  in  the 
discussion,  by  rendering  it  easily  conceivable 
how  objects  which  have  no  inherent  resem- 
blance, nor,  indeed,  any  one  quality  in  com- 
mon, should  yet  be  united  in  one  common 
relation,  and  consequently  acquire  one  com- 
mon name ;  just  as  all  the  things  that  belonged 
to  a  beloved  individual  may  serve  to  remind 
us  of  him.  and  thus  to  awake  a  kindred  class 
of  emotions,  thouirh  just  as  unlike  each  other 
as  any  of  the  objects  that  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  beautiful.  His  poetry, 
•  nine,  or  Ins  slippers — his  acts  of  bounty 
or  his  saddle-horse — may  lead  to  the  same 
i  chain  of  interesting  remembrances,  and  thus 
ssefjCttSPa  pow>  lement, 

I  for  thi  l   which  we  should  look  in 

vain  through  all  the  variety  of  their  physical 
or  metaphysical  qualities. 

By  the  help  of  the  same  consideration,  we 
get  rid  of  all  the  mystery  of  a  peculiar  sense 
or  faculty,  imagined  for  the  express  purpose 
of  perceiving  beauty;  and  discover  that  the 
power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the  habit 
of  tracing  those  associations,  by  which  almost 
all  dbjaota  maybe  connected  with  interesting 
emotions.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the 
recollection  of  any  scene  of  delight  or  emotion 
must  produce  a  certain  agreeable  sensation, 
and  that  the  objects  which  introduce  these 
recollections  should  not  appear  altogether  in- 
dtfTarenttoua:  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  very  difficult 


I  to  imagine,  that  recollections  thus  stril 
suggested  by  some  real  and  present  e  \ 
|  should  present  themsclvts  under 
aspect,  and  move  the  mind  som> 
ently  from  those  which  arise  spoutanvc 
the  ordinary  course  of  our 
not  thus  grow  out  of  a  direct,  pre* 
peculiar  impression. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine,  hi 
shall  endeavour  by  and  bye  to  establish 
more  direct  evidence.     But  having  no'* 
plained,  in  a  general  way,  both  the  Ji(fie« 
of  the  subject,  and  our  suggestion  as  to 
true  solution,  it  is  proper  that  we  shouli' 
!  short  review  of  the  more  considerable  t 
'that  have  been  proposed  for  the  elu 
'  of  this  curious  question ;  which  is  one 
;  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most  i«f 
the  science  of  metaphysics — was  one  ( 
I  earliest  which  exercised  the  speculative  i , 
1  nuity  of  philosophers — and   lias  at  last, ' 
1  think,  been  more  successfully  tri 
'any  other  of  a  similar  description. 

In  most  of  these  speculations  we  shall! 
rather  imperfect  truth  than  fundamental  e 
or,  at  all  events,  such  errors  only  as  arise  t 
I  rally  from  that  peculiar  difficulty  which  i 
have  already  endeavoured  to  explain,  aid 
sisting  in  trie  prodigious  multitude  and  I 
versity  of  the  objects  in  which  the  conai 
quality  of  beauty  was  to  be  accounted] 
[Those  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  a* 
of  the  difficulty  have  generally  dogmati 
from  a  small  number  of  instances,  and 
I  rather  given  examples  of  the  occur 
beauty  in  some  few  classes  of  obje 
afforded  any  light  as  to  that  upon 
essentially  depended  in  all ;  while  tb 
felt  its  full  force  have  very  often  i 
other  resource,  than  to  represent  beau 
consisting  in  properties  so  extremely 
and  general,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  \ 
of  exciting  ideas  of  relation,)  as  aJmoel  I 
elude  our  comprehension,  and,  nt  the  ai 
time,  of  so  abstract  and  metaphv 
scription,  as  not  to  be  very  intelligibly  sta 
as  the  elements  of  a  strong,  familiar, 
pleasurable  emotion. 

This  last  observation  leads  us  to  make) 
other  remark  upon  the  general  charade 
these  theories  ;  and  this  is,  that  some  of  tr. 
though  not  openly  professing  that  doct 
seem  necessarily  to  imply  the  exi- 
peculiar  sense  or  faculty  for  the 
of  beauty ;  as  they  resolve  it  into  p 
that  are  not  in  any  way  interesting  i 
able  to  any  of  our  known   facn! 
are  all  those  which  moke  it  consist  in  pn 
tion — or  in  variety,  combined  with  reg 
ity — or  in  waving  lines — or  in  unit)  — 
the  perception  of  relations — without  exj 
ing,  or  attempting  to  explain,  how  any  of  I 
things  should,  in  any  circumstances,  affe 
with  delight  or  emotion.     Others,  again 
not  require  the  supposition  of  any  such  I 
rate  faculty;  because  in  them  the  sen 
beauty  is  considered  as  arising  fiom 
more  simple  and  familiar  emotions,  i 
are  in  themselves  and    beyond   all   dis_ 
agreeable.     Such  are  those  which  teach "l 
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far  too  narrow  and  circumscribed  a  view  of  I  ingenious  author  that  these  qualities  of  uni> 


the  matter,  and  one  which  seems  almost  ex- 
clusively applicable  to  works  of  human  art; 
it  being  plain  enough,  we  think,  that  a  beau 


formity  and  variety  were  not  of  themselves 
agreeable  to  any  of  our  known  senses  or  facul- 
ties, except  when  considered  as  symbols  of 


tiful  landscape,  or  a  beautiful  horse,  has  no  utility  or  design,  and  therefore  could  not  in- 
more  unity,  and  no  more  traces  of  design,  Itelligibly  account  for  the  very  lively  emotions 
than  one  which  is  not  beautiful.  |  which  we  often  experience  from  the  percep- 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  j  tion  of  beauty,  where  the  notion  of  design  01 
schoolmen  taught  upon  this  subject  during  the  '  utility  is  not  at  all  suggested.  He  was  con- 
dark  ages;  but  the  discussion  does  not  seem  .strained,  therefore,  either  to  abandon  this  view 
lo  have  been  resumed  for  long  after  the  re-  j  of  the  nature  of  beauty  altogether,  or  to  hna- 
vival  of  letters.  The  followers  of  Leibnitz  gine  a  new  sense  or  faculty,  « hose  only  func- 
were  pleased  to  maintain  that  beauty  con-  jtion  it  should  be  to  receive  delight  from  the 
sisted  in  perfection ;  but  what  constituted  j  combinations  of  uniformity  and  variety,  with- 
perfeclion  (in  this  respect)  they  did  not  at- 1  out  any  consideration  of  their  being  significant 
tempt  to  define.  M.  Crouzas  wrote  a  long  I  of  things  agreeable  to  our  other  faculties;  and 
essay,  to  show  that  beauty  depended  on  these  j  this  being  accomplished  by  the  mere  force 
five  elements,  variety,  unity,  regularity,  order,  I  of  the  definition,  there  was  no  room  for  farther 
and  proportion;  and"  the  Pere  Andre,  a  still ! dispute  or  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
longer  one  to  prove,  that,  admitting  these  to  I  Some  of  Hucheson's  followers,  such  as  Ge- 
be  the  true  foundations  of  beauty,  it  was  still  j  rard  and  others,  who  were  a  little  startled  at 
most  important  to  consider,  that  the  beauty  J  the  notion  of  a  separate  faculty,  and  yet 
which  results  from  them  is  either  essential,  ;  wished  to  retain  the  doctrine  of  beauty  de- 
or  natural,  or  artificial — and  that  it  may  be  j  pending  on  variety  and  uniformity,  endea- 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  character-  ivoured,  accordingly,  to  show  that  these  quali- 
istics  of  each  of  these  classes  arc  combined  !  ties  were  naturally  agreeable  to  the  ininu,  and 
or  set  iu  opposition.  j  were  recommended  by  considerations  arising 

Among  ourselves,  we  are  not  aware  of  anv  from  its  most  familiar  properties.  Uniformity 
considerable  publication  on  the  subject  till  or  simplicity,  they  observed,  render*  our  con- 
the  appearance  of  Txird  Shaftesbury's  Charac-  ceptiou  of  objects  easy,  and  saves  the  mind 
/eristics;  in  which  a  sort  of  rapturous  Platonic  from  all  fatigue  and  distraction  in  the  con- 
doctrine  is  delivered  as  to  the  existence  of  a  |  sideration  of  them  ;  whilst  variety,  if  circum- 
primitive  and  Supreme  Good  and  Beauty,  and  j  scribed  and  limited  by  an  ultimate  uniformity, 
of  a  certain  internal  sense,  by  which  both  I  gives  it  a  pleasing  exercise  and  excitement, 
beauty  and  moral  merit  are  distinguished.  '  and  keeps  its  energies  in  a  state  of  pleasur- 
Addisou  published  several  ingenious  papers  .Me  activity.  Now,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  The  Spectator,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  |  mere  trifling.  The  varied  and  lively  emotions 
imagination,  and  was  the  first,  we  believe,  which  we  receive  from  the  perception  of 
who  referred  them  to  the  specific  sources  of  j  beauty,  obviously  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  novelty.  He  did  not  to  the  pleasure  of  moderate  intellectual  exer- 
enter  much,  however,  into  the  metaphysical  .  tion :  nor  can  any  thing  be  conceived  more 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  beauty  itself;  and  .utterly  dissimilar*  than  the  gratification  we 
the  first  philosophical  treatise  of  note  that  ap-  have  In  gazing  on  the  form  of  a  lovely  woman, 
peareil  on  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  have  ,  and  the  satisfaction  we  receive  from  working 
been  the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Hucheson,  first  pub-  lan  easy  problem  in  arithmetic  or  geometry, 
lished,  we  believe,  in  1735.  ;If  a  triangle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  regular 

In  this  work,  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  in- 1  polygon,  as  those  authors  maintain,  merely  be- 
terual  sense,  by  which  we  are  made  sensible  '  cause  its  figure  is  more  easily  comprehended, 
of  the  existence  of  beauty,  is  very  boldly  pro-  i  the  number  four  should  be  more  beautiful 
mulgated,  and  maintained  by  many  ingenious  J  than  the  number  327,  and  the  form  of  a  gibbet 
arguments :  Yet  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  |  far  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a  branching 
more  extravagant  than  such  a  proposition;  [oak.  The  radical  error,  in  short,  consists  in 
and  nothing  but  the  radical  faults  of  the  other  fixing  upon  properties  that  are  not  interesting 
parts  of  his  theory  could  possibly  have  driven  |  in  themselves,  and  can  never  be  conceived, 
the  learned  author  to  its  adoption.  Even  '  therefore,  to  excite  any  emotion,  as  the  fonn- 
after  the  existence  of  the  sixth  sense  was  as-  j  tain-spring  of  all  our  emotions  of  beauty :  and 
eumed,  he  felt  that  it  was  still  necessary  that  jit  is  an  absurdity  that  must  infallibly  lead  to 
he  should  explain  what  were  the  qualities  by  |  others — whether  these  take  the  shape  of  a 
which  it  was  gratified;  and  these,  he  was  I  violent  attempt  to  disguise  the  truly  different 

E  leased  to  allege,  were  nothing  but  the  com-  '  nature  of  the  properties  so  selected,  or  of  the 
inations  of  variety  with  uniformity;  all  ob-  j  bolder  expedient  of  creating  a  peculiar  faculty, 
jects,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  which  i  whose  office  it  is  to  find  them  interesting, 
are  equally  uniform,  being  beautiful  in  pro-  j  The  next  remarkable  theory  was  that  pro- 
portion to  their  variety — and  all  objects  j  posed  by  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Treatise  of 
equally  various  being  beautiful  in  proportion  the  Sublime , and  Beautiful.  But  of  this,  in 
to  thsir  uniformity.  Now,  not  to  insist  upon  spite  of  the  great  name  of  the  author,  we  can- 
the  obvious  and  radical  objection  that  this  is  :  not  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  necessary  to 
not  true  in  fact,  as  to  flowers,  landscapes,  or  say  much.  His  explanation  is  founded  upon 
indeed  of  any  thing  but  architecture,  if  it  be  j  a  species  of  materialism — not  much  to  have 
true  of  that — it  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  -  been  expected  from  the  general  character  of 
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been  suggested  by  a  consideration  of  animal 
foims,  or  perhaps  of  the  human  figure  exclu- 
sively. In  these  forms,  it  is  quite  true  that 
great  and  monstrous  deviations  from  the  usual 
proportions  are  extremely  disagreeable.  But 
this,  we  have  no  doubt,  arises  entirely  from 
some  idea  of  pain  or  disaster  attached  to  their 
existence ;  or  from  their  obvious  unfitness  for 
the  functions  they  have  to  perform.  In  vege- 
table forms,  accordingly,  these  irregularities 
excite  no  such  disgust;  it  being,  in  fact, 
the  great  object  of  culture,  in  almost  all  the 
more  beautiful  kinds,  to  produce  what  may 
be  called  monstrosities.  And,  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, where  the  idea  of  suffering  is  still 
more  completely  excluded,  it  is  notorious  that, 
so  far  from  the  more  ordinary  configurations 
being  thought  the  most  beautiful,  this  epithet 
is  scarcely  ever  employed  but  to  denote  some 
rare  and  unusual  combination  of  veins,  colours. 
or  dimensions.  As  to  landscapes,  again,  and 
almost  all  the  works  of  art,  without  exception, 
the  theory  is  plainly  altogether  incapable  ot 
application.  In  what  sense,  for  example,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery 
consists  in  mediocrity ;  or  that  those  landscapes 
are  the  most  beautiful  that  are  the  most  com- 
mon 1  or  what  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  most  beautiful  building, 
or  picture,  or  poem,  is  that  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  all  the  individuals  of 
its  class,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
ordinary  and  common  1 

To  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  these  obvi- 
ous and  radical  objections,  it  is  not  perhaps 
necessary  to  make  any  other;  but  we  must 
remark  farther,  first,  that  it  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  our  sense  of  beauty  is,  in  all  cases, 
preceded  bv  such  a  large  comparison  between 
various  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as 
may  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  average  or 
mean  form  in  which  beauty  is  supposed  to 
consist;  and,  consequently,  that  we  could 
never  discover  any  object  to  be  beautiful  an- 
tecedent to  such  a  comparison ;  and,  secondly, 
that,  even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  this  theory 
afforded  some  explanation  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  any  one  object,  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  class,  it  plainly  furnishes 
no  explanation  whatever  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  one  class  of  objects  compared  with 
another.  We  may  believe,  if  we  please,  that 
one  peacock  is  handsomer  than  another,  be- 
cause it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ave- 
rage or  mean  form  of  peacocks  in  general ; 
but  this  reason  will  avail  us  nothing  whatever 
in  explaining  why  any  peacock  is  handsomer 
than  any  pelican  or  penguin.  We  may  say, 
without  manifest  absurdity,  that  the  "most 
beautiful  pig  is  that  which  has  least  of  the 
extreme  qualities  that  sometimes  occur  in  the 
tribe ;  but  it  would  be  palpably  absurd  to  give 
this  reason,  or  any  thing  like  it," for  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  tribe  of  antelopes  or  spaniels. 

The  notion,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been 
hastily  adopted  by  the  ingenious  persons  who 
have  maintained  it,  partly  upon  the  narrow 
ground  of  the  disgust  produced  by  monsters 
in  the  animal  creation,  which  has  been  already 
sufficiently  explained — and  partly  in  conse- 


quence of  the  fallacy  which  lurks  i;.  the  vague^ 
and  general  proposition  of  those  things  being  M 
beautiful  which  are  neither  too  big  nor  too  lit 
tie,  too  massive  nor  too  slender,  &c. ;  from 
which  it  was  concluded,  that  beauty  must  con- 
sist in  mediocrity : — not  considering  that  the 
particle  too  merely  denotes  those  degrees 
which  are  exclusive  of  beauty,  without  in  any 
way  fixing  what  those  degrees  are.  For  the 
plain  meaning  of  these  phrases  is,  that  the  re- 
jected objects  are  too  massive  or  too  slender 
to  be  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  an 
object  is  beautiful  which  is  neither  too  big  nor 
too  little,  &c.  is  really  saying  nothing  mow 
than  that  beautiful  objects  are  such  as  are  not 
in  any  degree  ugly  or  disagreeable.  The  il- 
lustration as  to  the  effects  of  use  or  custom  in  | 
the  article  of  dress  is  singularly  inaccurate 
and  delusive;  the  fact  being,  that  we  never 
admire  the  dress  which  we  are  most  accus- 
tomed to  see  — which  is  that  of  the  common 
people — but  the  dress  of  the  few  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rank  or  opulence;  and  that  we 
require  no  more  custom  or  habit  to  make  us 
admire  this  dress,  whatever  it  may  be,  than  is 
necessary  to  associate  it  in  our  thoughts  with 
the  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  graceful  manners 
of  those  who  wear  it. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  of  beauty  by 
Dr.  Gerard,  Dr.  Blair,  and  a  whole  herd  of  rhe- 
toricians; because  none  of  them  pretend  to 
have  anv  new  or  original  notions  with  regard 
to  it,  ami,  in  general,  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
reconcile  or  render  consistent  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  matter,  which  they  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  assembling  and  laying 
before  their  readers  all  together,  as  affording 
among  them  the  best  explanation  that  could 
be  offered  of  the  question.  Thus  they  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  W 
sometimes  produced  by  the  mere  organic  af- 
fection of  the  senses  of  sight  or  hearing;  at 
other  times,  by  a  perception  of  a  kind  of  re- 
gular variety :  ana  in  other  instances  by  the 
association  of  interesting  conceptions; — thus 
abandoning  altogether  any  attempt  to  answer 
the  radical  question — how  the  feeling  of 
beauty  should  be  excited  by  such  opposite 
causes— and  confounding  together,  without  any 
attempt  at  discrimination,  those  theories  which 
imply  the  existence  of  a  separate  sense — or 
faculty,  and  those  which  resolve  our  sense 
of  beauty  into  other  more  simple  or  familiar 
emotions. 

Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  had  three 
publications  on  the  subject  of  a  far  higher 
character — we  mean,  Mr.  Alison's  Ex*ays  on 
the  Nature  and  Principle!:  of  Taste — Mr.  F&yrw 
Knight's  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  same  sub- 
jects— and  Mr.  Dugal  Stewart's  Dissertations 
on  the  Beautiful  and  on  Taste,  in  his  volume 
of  Philosophical  Essays.    All  these  works  pos- 
sess an  infinite  deal  o"f  merit,  and  ha  re  among 
them  disclosed  almost  all  the  truth  that  is  to  be     j 
known  on  the  subject ;  though,  as  it  seems  to     1 
us,  with  some  little  admixture  of  error,  from     f 
which  it  will  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  sepe-     | 
rate  it.  j 

Mr.  Alison  maintains,  that  all  beauty,  oral     1 
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sympathies  or  emotions,  and  external  objects, 
may  be  either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes 
of  men,  or  are  confined  to  particular  indi- 
viduals. Among  the  former,  those  that  ap 
ply  to  different  nations  or  races  of  men,  an 
the  most  important  and  remarkable ;  and  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  those  peculiarities  by 
which  natiottal  tastes  are  distinguished,— 
Take  again,  for  example,  the  instance  of  fe- 
male beauty — and  think  what  different  and 
inconsistent  standards  would  be  fixed  for  it 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  world; — in 
Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe ; — in  Tartary 
and  in  Greece:  in  Lapland,  Patagonia,  ana  • 
Circassia.  If  there  was  any  thing  absolutely 
or  intrinsically  beautiful,  in  any  of  the  forms 
thus  distinguished,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
men  should  differ  so  outrageously  in  their 
conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  and 
independent  quality,  it  seems  impossible  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one 
set  of  persons,  where  another  set,  altogether 
as -sensitive,  could  see  notlung  but  its  oppo- 
site; and  if  it  were  actually  and  inseparably 
attached  to  certain  forms,  colours,  or  propor- 
tions, it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that 
it  should  be  felt  and  perceived  in  the  most 
opposite  forms  and  proportion,  in  objects  of 
the  same  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
all  beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  certain 
natural  sympathies  and  objects  of  emotion, 
with  whfch  they  have  been  habitually  con- 
nected, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  most 
different  forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally 
beautiful.  If  female  beauty,  for  instance, 
consist  in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions 
of  youth  and  health,  and  of  gentleness,  vi- 
vacity, and  kindness;  then  it  will  necessarily 
happen,  that  the  forms,  and  colours  and  pro- 
portions which  nature  may  have  connected 
with  those  qualities,  in  the  different  climates 
or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally 
beautiful  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  recognise  them  as  the  signs  of  such  quali- 
ties; while  they  will  be  respectively  indif- 
ferent to  those  who  have  not  learned  to  inter- 
pret them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasing  to 
those  whom  experience  has  led  to  consider 
them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  qualities. 

The  case  is  the  same,  though,  perhaps  to  a 
smaller  degree,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  national 
taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style  of  dress 
and  architecture  in  every  nation,  if  not  adopted 
from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury  of  mate- 
rials, always  appears  beautiful  to  the  natives, 
and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absurd  to 
foreigners : — and  the  general  character  and 
aspect  of  their  landscape,  in  like  manner,  if 
not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  in- 
conveniences, always  appears  more  beautiful 
and  enchanting  than  the  scenery  of  any  other 
region.  The  fact  is  still  more  staking,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  music  : — in  the  <  fleets  of 
those;  national  airSj  with  which  eviii  the  most 
uncultivated  imaginations  have  cotuii  cled  so 
many  interesting  recollections :  and  in  the  de- 
light with  which  all  persons  of  sensibility 
catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melodies  in 
'  strange  or  in  distant  lands.  It  is  owing  chiefly 
may  thus  be  established  between   natural  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  as> 


every  mind  endowed  with  any  degree  of  sen- 
sibility, qomewhat  better  than  the  brightness 
of  the  colours,  or  the  agreeableness  of  the 
smells  that  are  then  presented  to  our  senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  consti- 
tute all  the  beauty  of  childhood.  The  forms 
and  colours  that  are  peculiar  to  that  age,  are 
not  necessarily  or  absolutely  beautiful  in 
themselves ;  for,  in  a  grown  person,  the  same 
forms  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous 
or  disgusting.  It  is  their  indestructible  con- 
nection with  the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence 
— of  careless  gaiety — of  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence;— made  still  more  tender  and  attract- 
ive by  the  recollection  of  helplessness,  and 
blameless  and  happy  ignorance— of  the  anx- 
ious affection  that  watches  over  all  their  ways 
— and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  seek  to 
pierce  futurity,  tor  those  who  have  neither 
fears  nor  cares  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a  general  con- 
ception of  the  character  and  the  grounds  of 
that  theory  of  beauty  which  we  think  affords 
the  onlv  true  or  consistent  account  of  its  na- 
ture. They  are  all  examples,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, of  the  First  and  most  important  con- 
nection which  wo  think  may  be  shown  to 
exist  between  external  objects  and  the  senti- 
ments or  emotions  of  the  mind;  or  cases,  in 
which  the  visible  phenomena  are  the  natural 
and  universal  accompaniments  of  the  emo- 
tion, and  are  consequently  capable  of  reviving 
that  emotion,  in  some  degree,  in  the  breast 
of  every  beholder.  If  the  tenor  of  those 
illustrations  has  been  such  as  to  make  any 
impression  in  favour  of  the  general  theory, 
we  conceive  that  it  must  be  very  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
Second  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which  the 
external  object  is  not  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary, but  only  the  occasional  or  accidental 
concomitant  of  the  emotion  which  it  recals. 
In  the  former  instances,  some  conception  of 
beauty  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  objects ;  and  being  impressed, 
in  some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom 
they  are  presented,  there  is  evidently  room 
for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  independent  and 
intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not 
arise  from  association  with  any  thing  else. 
In  the  instances,  however,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is 
not  universal,  but  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has 
had  to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the 
object  to  which  it  is  ascribed : — the  same 
thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  indifferent  to  those  who  have 
not.  Such  instances,  therefore,  really  afford 
an  experimentum  cruris  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
theory  in  question ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
any  more  complete  evidence,  both  that  there 
is  no  snch  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  that  it  depends  altogether  on  those  asso- 
ciations with  which  it  is  thus  found  to  come 
and  to  disappear. 

The  accidental  or  arbitrarv  relations  that ' 
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accidental  association  through  all  the  divisions 
of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and,  indeed,  the 
task  would  be  endless ;  since  there  is  scarcely 
any  class  in  society  which  may  not  be  shown 
10  have  peculiar  associations  of  interest  and 
emotion  with  objects  which  are  not  so  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  any  other  class.  The 
young  and  the  old — the  rich  and  the  poor — 
the  artist  and  the  man  of  science — the  in- 
habitant  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the 
country — the  man  of  business  and  the  man 
of  pleasure — the  domestic  and  the  dissipated, 
— nay,  even  the  followers  of  almost  every 
different  study  or  profession,  have  perceptions 
of  beauty,  because  they  nave  associations 
with  external  objects,  which  are  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  have  no  existence  for  any 
other  persons.  But,  though  the  detail  of  mien 
instances  could  not  fail  to  show,  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  convincing  manner,  how  directly 
the  notion  of  beauty  is  derived  from  some 
more  radical  and  familiar  emotion,  and  how 
many  ami  various  are  the  channels  by  which 
such  emotions  are  transmitted,  enough,  per- 
haps, has  been  already  said,  to  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  principles  and  general 
bearings  of  an  argument  which  we  must  not 
think  of  exhausting. 

Before  entirely  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  familiar  but  very  striking  and  decisive 
instance  of  our  varying  and  contradictory 
judgments,  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  successive 
fashions  of  dress  that  have  existed  within  our 
own  remembrance.  All  persons  who  still 
continue  to  find  amusement  in  society,  and 
are  not  old  enough  to  enjoy  only  the  recollec- 
tions of  their  youth,  think  the  prevailing 
fashions  becoming  and  graceful,  and  the 
fashions  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old 
intolerably  ugly  and  ridiculous.  The  younger 
they  are,  and  the  more  they  mix  in  society, 
this  impression  is  the  stronger;  and  the  fact 
is  worth  noticing ;  because  there  is  really  no 
one  thing  as  to  which  persons  judging  merely 
from  their  feelings,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  misled  by  any  systems  or  theories,  are 
so  very  positive  and  decided,  as  that  estab- 
lished fashions  are  beautiful  in  themselves; 
and  that  exploded  fashions  are  intrinsically 
and  beyond  all  question  preposterous  and 
ugly.  We  have  never  yet  met  a  young  lady 
or  gentleman,  who  spoke  from  their  hearts 
and  without  reserve,  who  had  the  least  doubt 
on  the  subject;  or  could  conceive  how  any 
person  could  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the 
intrinsic  elegance  of  the  reigning  mode,  or 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  ludicrous  awkward- 
ness of  the  habits  in  which  their  mothers 
were  disguised.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  these  ingenuous  critics  had  been  born, 
with  the  same  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
but  twenty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
joined  in  admiring  what  they  now  laugh  at ; 
as  certainly  as  those  who  succeed  them  twenty 
years  hereafter  will  laugh  at  Mem.  It  is  plain, 
then,  and  we  think  scarcely  disputed,  out  of 
the  circles  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that 
there  is,  in  the  general  case,  no  intrinsic 
beauty  or  deformity  in  any  of  those  fashions ; 


and  that  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  materials, 
that  are,  we  may  say,  universally  and  very 
strongly  felt  to  be  beautiful  while  they  are 
in  fashion,  are  sure  to  lose  all  their  beauty  a* 
soon  as  the  fashion  has  passed  away.    Now 
the  forms,  and  colours,  and  combinations  re 
main  exactly  as  they  were ;  and,  therefore^ 
it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  source  of  their 
successive  beauty  and  ugliness  must  be  sought 
in  something  extrinsic,  and  can  only  be  found 
in  the  associations  which  once  exalted,  and 
ultimately  degraded  them  in  our  estimation. 
While  they  were  in  fashion,  they  were  the 
forms  and  colours  which  distinguished  the 
rich  and  the  noble — the  eminent,  the  envied, 
the  observed  in  society.  They  were  the  forma 
and  the  colours  in  which  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful, and  admired,  and  exalted,  were  habitually 
arrayed.    They  were  associated,  therefore, 
with  ideas  of  opulence,  and  elegance,  and 
gaiety,  and  all  that  is  captivating  and  bewitch- 
ing, in  manners,  fortune,  and  situation — and 
derived  the  whole  of  their  beauty  from  those 
associations.  By  and  bye,  however,  they  were 
deserted  by  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  and  the 
•  elegant,  and  descended  to  the  vulgar  and  de- 
j  pendent,  or  were  only  seen  in  combination 
with  the  antiquated  airs  of  faded  beauties  or 
obsolete  beaux.    They  thus  came  to  be  asso- 
.  ciated  with  ideas  of  vulgarity  and  derision, 
and  with  the  images  of  old  and  decayed  per- 
|  sons,  whom  it  is  difficult  for  their  juniors  to 
.  believe  ever  to  have  been  young  or  attractive; 
;  — and  the  associations  being  thus  reversed,  in 
which  all  their  beauty  consisted,  the  beauty 
,  itself  naturally  disappeared. 
|      The  operation  of  the  same  causes  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  all  the  other  apparent  irreg- 
ularities of  our  judgments  as  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  beauty.    Old  people  have  in  general 
.  but  little  toleration  for  the  obsolete  fashions 
of  their  later  or  middle  years:  but  will  gene- 
.  rally  stickle  for  the  intrinsic  elegance  of  those 
'  which  were  prevalent  in  the  bright  days  of 
.  their  early  youth — as  being  still  associated 
j  in  their  recollections,  with  the  beauty  with 
!  which  they  were  first  enchanted,  and  the  gay 
spirits  with  which  they  were  then  inspired. 
.  In  the  same  way,  while  we  laugh  at  the  fash- 
I  ions  of  which  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
:  proud  in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  because 
|  they  are  now  associated  only  with  images  of 
decrepitude  and  decay,  we  look  with  some 
feelings  of  veneration  on  the  habits  of  more 
_  remote  generations,  the  individuals  of  which 
■  aro  only  known  to  us  as  historical  persons; 
]  and  with  unmingled  respect  and  admiiation 
on  those  still  more  ancient  habiliments  which 
remind  us  either  of  the  heroism  of  the  feudal 
chivalry,  or  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.    The  iron  mail  of  the  Gothic 
knight,  or  the  clumsy  shield  and  naked  aims 
of  the  Roman  warrior,  strike  us  as  majestie 
and  graceful,  merely  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  nothing  hut  talcs  of  romantic  dar 
ing  or  patriotic  prowess — while  the  full-bot- 
tomed periwigs  that  were  added  to  the  sol- 
dier's equipment  in  the  days  of  Lewis  XIV 
and  King  William — and  no  doubt  had  a  no- 
ble effect  in  the  eyes  of  that  generation— 
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Agreeing  as  he  does  with  Mr.  Alison,  and 
all  modern  inquirers,  that  the  while  beauty 
of  objects  consists,  in  the  far  greater  number 
of  instances,  in  (hi  ions  to  which  we 

have  alluded,  hi?  still  maintains,  that  some 

use  of 
beauty  in  eooaequsnoe  of  the  pleasurable  im- 

O  they  make  upon  the  sense — and  that 
our  perception  of  beauty  is,  in  the* 

sensation.  Now,  we  have 
alieady  lotted,  that  it  Would  be  something 
quite  unexampled  in  the  history-  either  of 
mind  or  of  language,  if  certain  physical  and 
bodily  sensations  should  thus  bo  confounded 
with  moral  and  social  feelings  with  which 
ihey  ha.l  oo  Connection,  and  pass  familiarly 
under  one  nod  the  same  name.  Beaol 
sists  confessedly,  in  ah  in  the 

mixed 
up  and 

tion  ;  ami  it  is  th 
identification  with  a  present  object,  that  con- 
stitutes its  essence,   and   ^  mmon 
charaeter    to    the   whole   class   ol 
produces,  sufficient  to  justify  their  bei 
signaled    by  a  common  appellation.     ||   the 

■  .inly,  in  a] 
and  if  this  be  very  dearly  uhat   . 
all  tin- remarkable  inst. u  once, 

fficnll  to  conceit 
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lion,  unaccompanied  bj  the  of  any 

moral  emotion  whatever,     .'•  to  Mr. 

Knight,  however,  ami,  indeed,  to  many  other 

ir.l    to    the 
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It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  in  the  lirst 
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indeed  they  ha\ 

ire    far   inferior   to   those  of   the 

indeed  almost  all  the 

n  bich,  however,  are  in 

butlded  with  the  sense  of  beauty. 
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iillifr  ham/,  or  tin-  soi'llie.  {$& 

but  temperate  colours,  when  contaideted.  \» 
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this  primary  aspect,  are  not  called  beautiful, 
but  only  agreeable  or  refreshing.  So  far  as 
the  direct  offence  or  comfort  of  the  organ,  in 
short,  is  referred  to,  the  language  which  we 
use  relates  strictly  to  physical  or  bodily  sensa- 
tion, and  is  not  confounded  with  that  which 
relates  to  mental  emotion ;  and  we  really  see 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the 
sense  whose  organic  gratification  is  here  sup- 
posed to  constitute  (he  primary  feeling  of 
beauty,  should  be  one,  in  the  first  place, 
whose  direct  organic  gratifications  are  of  very 
little  force  or  intensity; — and,  in  the  next 
place,  one  whose  office  it  is,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence and  projierties  of  those  external  objects 
which  arc  naturally  interesting  to  our  inward 
feelings  and  affections.  This  peculiarity 
makes  it  (at  the  very  least)  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  ideas  of  emotion  should  be  associated 
with  the  perceptions  of  this  sense;  but  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  its  naked  and  vnas- 
sociatal  sensations  should  in  any  case  be 
classed  with  such  emotions.  If  the  name  of 
beauty  were  given  to  what  directly  gratifies 
any  sense,  such  us  that  of  tasting  or  sincllinir, 
which  does  not  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
liatur"  or  relations  of  outward  objects,  there 
would  be  less  room  for  such  an  explanation. 
But  wh'n  it  is  the  business  of  a  particular 
sense  or  organ  to  introduce  to  our  knowledge 
those  objects  which  are  naturally  connected 
with  ideas  of  emotion,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its  perceptions  should  be  associated  with 
these  emotions,  and  an  interest  and  impor- 
tance thus  extended  to  them,  that  belong  to 
the,  intimations  of  no  other  bodily  organ.  Hut, 
for  those  very  reasons,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  suspect,  that  all  the  interest  they  possess 
is  derived  from  this  association ;  and  to  dis- 
trust the  acenraey  of  any  observations  that 
might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  its  mere  or- 
ganic impulses  ever  prodftced  any  thing  akin 
to  those  associated  emotions,  or  entitled  to 
pass  under  their  name.  This  caution  will 
appear  still  more  reasonable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  all  the  other  qualities  of  visible 
objects,  except  only  their  colours,  are  now 
admitted  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  to  possess  no  other  beauty  than 
they  may  derive  from  their  associations  with 
our  ordinary  affections.  There  are  no /orins, 
for  example,  even  in  Mr.  Knight's  opinion, 
that  have  any  intrinsic  beauty,  or  any  power 
of  phasing  or  affecting  us,  except  through 
their  associations,  or  affinities  to  mental  affec- 
tions, either  as  expressive  of  fitness  and  utility. 
or  as  types  and  symbol*  of  certain  moral  or 
intellectual  qualities,  in  which  the  sources  of 
our  interest  are  obvious.  Yet  the  form  of  an 
object  is  as  conspicuous  an  ingredient  of  its 
beauty  as  its  colour:  anil  a  property,  too, 
which  seems  at  first  view  to  be  as  intrinsic- 
ally and  independentlv  pleasing.  Why,  then, 
■hould  wc  persist  in  holding  that  colours,  or 
combinations  of  colours,  please  from  being 
noturaVy  agreeable  to  the  organ  of  sight,  whim 
it  is  admitted  that  other  visible  qualities, 


which  seem  to  possess  the  same  power  of 
pleasing,  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  owe 
it  entirely  to  the  principle  of  association  ? 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned,  or 
that  actually  exists  for  this  distinction,  is,  that 
it  has  been  supposed  more  difficult  to  ace  nut 
for  the  beauty  of  colours,  upon  the  principles 
which  have  accounted  for  other  beauties,  or 
to  specify  the  particular  associations  by  virtue 
of  which  they  could  acquire  this  quality. 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  such 
difficulty ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  holding  that  one  colour,  or  combina- 
tion of  colours,  is  more  pleasing  than  another, 
except  upon  the  same  grounds  of  association 
which  recommend  particular  forms,  motions, 
or  proportions.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  or- 
ganic pleasures  of  the  eye  are  extremely  few 
and  insignificant.  It  is  hurt,  no  doubt,  by  an 
excessive  glare  of  light;  and  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree gratified,  perhaps,  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  it.  Hut  it  is  only  by  the  quantity  or  in* 
tensity  of  the  light,  we  think,  that  it  is  so 
affected.  The  colour  of  it,  we  take  it,  is,  in 
all  cases,  absolutely  indifferent.  But  it  is  the 
colour  only  that  is  called  beautiful  or  other- 
wise ;  and  these  qualities  we  think  it  very 
plainly  derives  from  the  common  fountain  ot 
association. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  ask,  whether 
there  is  any  colour  that  is  beautiful  in  all 
situations?  and,  in  the  next  place,  whether 
there  is  any  colour  that  is  not  beautiful  in 
some  situation  ?  With  regard  to  the  fiist,  take 
the  colours  that  are  most  commonly  referred 
to  as  intrinsically  beautiful— bright  and  soft 
jrreeu — clear  blue — blight  pink,  or  vermilion. 
The  first  is  unquestionably  beautiful  in  vernal 
woods  and  summer  meadows; — and,  we  j 
humbly  conceive,  is  beautiful,  because  it  is  '. 
the  natural  sign  and  concomitant  of  those  ; 
scenes  and  seasons  of  enjmniont.  Blue,  again, 
is  beautiful  in  the  vernal  sky ; — and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, for  the  Kike  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
such  skies  are  prolific;  and  pink  is  beautiful 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  young  woman  or  the  leaves 
of  a  rose,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be  stated.  ' 
We  have  associations  enough,  therefore,  tu 
recommend  all  those  colours,  in  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  beautiful:  Hut,  strong  as 
these  associations  are.  they  are  unable  to 
make  them  universally  beautiful — or  beauti- 
ful, indeed,  in  any  other  situations.  Green 
would  not  bo  beautiful  in  the  skv — nor  blue 
on  the  cheek — nor  vermilion  on  the  grass.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that,  though  they  are 
always  recognised  as  beautiful  in  thi  mselvcs, 
their  obvious  unfitness  in  such  sanations  coun- 
teracts the  effect  of  their  1«  nitty,  and  make 
an  opposite'  impression,  as  of  something  mon- 
strous and  unnatural ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
th'y  are  all  beautiful  in  inil.ffeiviit  situations, 
where  there  is  no  such  antagonist  principle — 
in  furniture,  dress,  and  on  iiiueiits.  Now  the 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  so : — these  bright 
colours  being  but  seldom  and  sparingly  ad- 
mitted in  ornaments  or  works  of  art :  and  no 
man,  for  example,  choosing  to  have  a  Hue 
house,  or  a  green  ceiling,  or  a  pink  coat.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  facts  were  admitted 
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could  not  easily  bare  been  formed  in  ibe  mind 
of  a  diligent  and  extensive  observer  of  nature, 
and  tbat  tbey  would  probably  be  reversed  by 
habit-  m  ami  study.     But  the  same 

thing,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  said  of  the  notions 

oily  of  any  other  description  that  pre- 
vail among  the  reds,  the  inexperienced,  and 
uuiustiucted ; — though,  in  all  oilier  but 
»r  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  beauty  which 
u  paroeired  depends  altogether  upon  associa- 

Utd  in  no  degree  on  its  power  of  giving 

a  pleasurable  impulse  to  the  organ  to  which 

it  addresses  itself.     If  any  considerable  num- 

persons,  with  the  perfect  use  of  sight, 

actually  taki'  plaMOTO in  certain  combinations 

ours — Ihnt  is  complete  proof  that  snob 

combinations  are  not  naturally  offensive  to  the 

organ  of  sight,  and  tbat  the  pleasure  of  such 

no,  exactly  hke  that  of  those  who  disa- 

.  ith  them,  is  derived  not  from  the  sense, 
but  from  associations  with  its  perceptions. 

Wlh  regard,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  it  is  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  remember,  that  by  the  eye 

8  colour  only;  and  that  lights  and  sha- 
dows, as  far  as  the  raeM  organ  is  com 
mean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint.  It  is 
very  Hue,  no  doubt;  lhat  we  SOU  learn  to  refer 
■us  to  light  and  shade, 
and   that  they  ihus  become  jn'gru  to  us  of 


and    relief. 


Hut,  is  not 


depth,  and 

this,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  ol 
(fording  any  primitive  or  organic  plca- 
lu  so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations 
of  tints,  they  may  be  imitated  by  unmeaning 
daubs  of  paint  on  a  pallet ; — in  so  far  as  they 
are  jitrns,  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they 

not  to  the  organ.     Thev  are 
signs,  too,  it  should  be  reo  mil  the 

igns  we  have,  by  which  we 
any  oorreot  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
condition  of  all  external  objects  at  a  distance 
from  us,  whether  interesting  or  not  inlercst- 
vVithout  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint, 
and  of  lights  and  shadows,  we  could  never 
distinguish  one  object  from  another,  except  by 
iuch.    These  appearances,  therei 

nicies  of  almost  all  our  intei- 
ns  .  and  are  tly  as- 

■  li  all  ihe  emotioi  re  from 

■  objects.     It  is  pleasant   to  see  many 
i  in  one  prospect,  because  some  ol 
probably  n^  mi  it  is  pleasant  to 

us   of  those  things,   I 
the   qualities  or  associations,  by  means  of 
.  they  inten  nd  upon 

that  knowledge.    The  mixture  of  colours  and 
s,  however,  is  necessary  to  this  enjoy- 
ment, and  consequently  is  a  sign  of  it,  and  a 
source  of  associated  interest  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  goes  much  farther 
than  this;  and  maintains,  that  the  beauty 
which  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  manv  pictures  of 
Is  in  themselves  disagreeable,  is  to  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  liLiht 
and  shadow  that  may  tie  employed  in  the  re- 
lation.   The  filthy  and  tattered  - 

ves.  and  the  putrifying  con- 
i^ntr  ot  a  dunghill,  may  form  beautiful  objectB 


in  a  picture:  because,  considered  as 
objects  of  sight;  they  may  often  present 
tiful  effects  ot   colouring  and  shadow; 
these  are  preserved  or  heightened  in  the 
tation,  disjointed  from  all  their  ol. 
compammenls.     Now,  if  the  tints  and 
were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gist  . 
and   if  this  gratification  was  diniini-. 
stead  of  being  heightened,  by  tl 
which,  however  transiently,  mutt  - 
itself,  lhat  they  appeared  in  an  miitatii 
disgust i  Is,  it  must  certainly  fo 

that  the  pli  -.  wotd 

much  enhanced  if  there  was  i,u  imilotio 
tiny  thini!  IPS  i  vas  m 

U  a   the   tints  and  shades,  mini 
nied  with  the  rcprese  any 

object.     It  is  perfectly  obvious,  how 
it  would  be  absurd  to  call  such  a  i 
coloured  spots  a  beautiful  picture 
man  would  be  laughed  at  who  - 
up  such  a  piece  of  sra 
works  of  the  great  artists.     Again,  if  it 
really  possible  for  any  one,  but  a  stude: 
.online  the  attention  to  the   mei 
louring  and  shadowing  of  anv  picture,  t 

.nl  imitation,    A 

of  putrid  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ul. 
rags  that  are  taken  from  it.  i 

I  nlliant  tints,  and  the  I 
of  light  and  shadow.     Docs  Mr   i. 

•  riously  think,  that  eil 
periments  would  succeed  !    Or  are  the 
reality,  no  other  qualities  in  tie 

on,  to  which  their  bi 

We  lluuibh 

enuity  than  his  might  have 

able  lo  delect  them. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  Ihe  i 

'ii  of  the  skill  and  nowei  of  ihe 
— a  skill  and  jiower  which  we  k 
employed   to    produce    unmiiigled    di  !>■ 

>r  may  he  the  i  of  the 

cular  effort  before  us:  and  with  ; 

possessors  w  e  sympal 
second  place,  we  do  I 

re  in. in)  interesting  assoc. 

-  winch  ha 

;ed  as  purely  disgustii 

of  human  wretchedness  and  d<  i 

all  events,  an  indiffen 

ited  to  us  w  nliont  net 

.  or  any  call  on  oui  active  I 

known  to  be  far  Irotn  undelightful.    Ma 
attractive  poem  hns  been  w 
ries  of  beggars;  ami  why  si 
supposed   more   fastidious?     B' - 
!,  that  the  l>eggars  oi 
■  nerally  among  the  most  n 

lhat   interesting   order; — either  yo 

lovely  children,  whose  i, 

sweet  expression,  form  an  al 

with  their  squalid  earn  i 

and  misery  to  which  il" 

ed — or  old  i 

something  ol 

with  Uie.  broken  spirit  ol   iheir  CO! 


reproach  mankind  for  exposing 
*j  old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the 
i  storm.     While  such  pictures  suggest 
.  it  looks  almost  like  a  wil- 
o  ascribe  their  beauty  entirely 
they  display, 
getfulnesa  of   these   images. 
nghDl,  we  think  it  is  possible 
g, — though,  we  confess,  we 
I  to  see  any  picture,  of 
useful  compound  formed  the  pe- 
ijecl.     There  is  the  display  of  the 
I  power  here  also;  and  the 
not  only  useful,  but  is  associated 
ng  images  of  rustic  toil  and 
the  simplicity,  and  comfort, 
if  agricultural  life.    We  do  not 
nil  is  at  all  a  disagreeable 
;  at,  even  in  plain  reality — pro- 
elf  as  not  to  annoy  us  with 
to  soil  us  with  its  effusions.     In 
•r,  we  are  safe  from  any  of 
considering   that  it   is 
in  such  delineations,  with 
pleasing  and   touching   remem- 
niniible  happineai  and  content- 
do  not  see  that  it  was  at  all 
nte  anv  mysterious  or  intrin- 
on,  in  urder  to  ac- 
he satisfaction  with  which  we  can 
bo  behold  it. 

I  so  much  with  a  view  to  reduce 
ar,  as  an  ingredient  of  beauty, 
infill   delight  which   the   eye 
•",  we  really 
u!  consider- 
I  beauty  of  Bound*  that  are 
[iful  sounds, 
j  wo  think.  ill   from  as- 

only, — from   their  resembling  the 
i  and  affee- 
fn.in  their  bl  d  most 

'presented  to  di  ■  or  on 

.il  interest  or  emotion.   With 
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whatever  may  be  thought  of  tr*  proper  name 
of  this  singular  gratification,  of  a  musical  ear, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  that  all  that  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion  in  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  sounds,  is  as  clearly  the  gilt  of 
association,  as  in  the  case  of  visible  beauty, — 
of  association  with  the  passionate  tones  and 
modulations  of  the  human  voice, — with  the 
iu  which  the  interesting  sounds  are 
native, — with  the  poetry  to  which  they  li.ne 

I i  married, — or  even"  with  the  skill   and 

genius  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  hav 
ananged. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  ol 
external  objects  only.  Hut  the  wliule  diffi- 
culty of  the  theory  consists  in  its  application 
to  them.  If  thut  be  once  adjusted,  the  beauty 
of  immaterial  objects  can  occasion  no  per- 
plexity. Poems  and  other  compositions  in 
words,  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  thi 
conversant  with  beautiful  objects — or  as  they 
-l  to  us,  in  a  more  direct  way,  the  moral 
and  social  emotions  on  which  the  beam 
all  objects  depends.  Theorems  and  demon- 
strations again  an-  beautiful,  according aa  they 
excite  in  us  emotions  of  admiration  for  the 
genius  and  intellectual  power  of  their  invent- 
ors, and  images  of  the  magnificent  and  bene- 
ficial ends  to  which  such  discoveries  may  be 
applied  ; — and  mechanical  contrivances  are 
beautiful  when  they  remind  us  of  similar 
talents  and  ingenuity,  and  at  the  same  time 
impress  us  with  a  more  direct  sense  ol  their 
vast  utility  to  mankind,  and  of  the  great  ad- 
ditional conveniences  with  whuh  life  is 
seijiienllv  adorned.  In  all  cases,  then 
there  is  the  surest  ion  of  some  interesting 
conception  or  emotion  associated  with  ■ 
sent  perception,  in  which  it  is  apparently 
confounded  and  embodied — and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  deduction, 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  I  ■ 

I  lav  iiiL'  now  explained,  as  fully  as  we  think 
necessary,  the  grounds  of  that  opinion 
beaut)  which  appears  to  bl 
conformable  to  the  truth — we  hai 
add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  neers- 
Alienees  of  its  adoption  upon  ae\ 
controversies  of  a  kindred  description. 

In  the  iirst  place,  then,  we  ooneeivs  thai  it 
established   the   sul  stantial    identity   of    the 
Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Picturesque ; 
and,  consequently,  puis  an  end  lo  nil  ei 
versy  that  is  not  purely  verbal,  as  to  the  .Id- 
ol   those   several  qualiti. 
1  object  that   interests  US,  with 
tuallv  hurting  or  gratifying  our  bodily  I. 
iniiKi  ,|n  as,  according  to  this  the 
and  the  same  manner. — that  .sling 

01  recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  ol  our- 
or  some  other  sentient  being,  and  pre- 
,  to  our  imagination  some 

natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiral 
The  interest  of  mi 

always  tht  name;  and  arises,  in  every  case, 
not    from   any   physical   qm  may 

possess,  but  from  their  association  with 

ion.    But.  though  material  objects 
have  but  one  means  ol 
emotions  they  do  escite  an 
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are  minors  that  may  reflect  all  shades  and  all 
colours;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  do  seldom  reflect 
the  same  hues  twice.  No  two  interesting 
objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the  name 
of  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque,  ever 
produced  exactly  the  same  emotion  in  the 
oeholder;  and  no  one  object,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, ever  moved  any  two  persons  to  the 
very  same  conceptions.  As  they  may  be  as- 
sociated with  all  the  feelings  and  affections 
'  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  so 
they  may  suggest  those  feelings  in  all  their 
variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily  excite  all  sorts 
of  emotions — running  through  every  gradation, 
from  extreme  gaiety  and  elevation,  to  the 
borders  of  horror  ana  disgust. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety 
of  emotions  raised  in  this  way,  on  the  single 
basis  of  association,  may  be  classed,  in  a  rude 
way,  under  the  denominations  of  sublime, 
beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according  as  they 
partake  of  awe,  tenderness,  or  admiration : 
and  we  have  no  other  objection  to  this  nomen- 
clature, except  its  extreme  imperfection,  and 
the  delusions  to  which  we  know  that  it  has 
given  occasion.  If  objects  that  interest  by 
their  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and 
danger,  and  terror,  are  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  sublime,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  separate  name  also  for  objects 
that  interest  by  associations  of  mirth  and 
gaiety — another  for  those  that  please  by  sug- 
gestions of  softness  and  melancholy — another 
for  such  as  are  connected  with  impressions 
of  comfort  and  tranquillity — and  another  for 
those  that  are  related  to  pity,  and  admiration, 
and  love,  and  regret,  and  all  the  other  distinct 
emotions  and  affections  of  our  nature  ?  These 
are  not  in  reality  less  distinguishable  from 
each  other,  than  from  the  emotions  of  awe 
and  veneration  that  confer  the  title  of  sublime 
on  their  representatives;  and  while  all  the 
former  are  confounded  under  the  comprehen- 
sive appellation  of  beauty,  this  partial  attempt 
at  distinction  is  only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  our  accuracy,  and  to 
make  us  believe,  both  that  there  is  a  greater 
conformity  among  the  things  that  pass  under 
the  same  name,  and  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween those  that  pass  under  different  names, 
than  is  really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already, 
that  the  radical  error  of  almost  all  preceding 
inquirers,  has  lain  in  supposing  that  every 
.hing  that  passed  under  the  name  of  beautiful, 
.nust  have  some  real  and  inherent  quality  in 
common  with  every  thing  else  that  obtained 
that  name :  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  observe,  that  it  h:is  been  almost  as  gene- 
ral an  opinion,  that  sublimity  was  not  only 
something  radically  different  from  beauty, 
but  actually  opposite  to  it ;  whereas  tho  fact 
is,  that  it  is  far  more  nearly  related  to  some 
sorts  of  beauty,  than  many  soits  of  beauty  arc 
to  each  other ;  and  that  both  are  founded  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principle  of  suggesting 
some  post  or  possible  emotion  of  some  sentient 
being. 

Upon  this  important  point,  we  are  happy  to 
And  our  opinions  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  Mr   Stewart,  who,  j)  his  Kssay  on  the 


Beautiful,  already  referred  to,  has  observed, 
not  only  that  there  appears  to  him  to  be  M 
inconsistency  or  impropriety  in  such  expres- 
sions as  the  sublime  beauties  of  nature,  or  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures; — but  has  added,  in  ex- 
press terms,  that,  "to  oppose  the  beautiful  to 
the  sublime,  or  to  the  picturesque,  strikes  him 
as  something  analogous  to  a  contrast  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  comic — the  beautiful 
and  the  tragic — the  beautiful  end-the  pathetic 
— or  the  beautiful  and  the  romantic?' 

The  only  other  advantage  which  we  shall 
specify  as  likely  to  result  from  the  general 
adoption  of  the  theory  we  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  illustrate  is,  that  it  seems  calcu- 
lated to  put  an  end  to  all  these  perplexing 
and  vexatious  questions  about  the  standard 
of  taste,  which  have  given  occasion  to  so 
much  impertinent  and  so  much  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. If  tilings  are  not  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, but  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  in- 
teresting conceptions  to  the  mind,  then  every 
thing  which  does  in  point  of  fact  suggest  such 
a  conception  to  any  individual,  is  beautiful  to 
that  individual;  and  it  is  not  only  quite  true 
that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about 
tastes,  but  that  all  tastes  are  equally  just  and 
correct,  in  so  far  as  each  individual  speaks 
only  of  his  own  emotions.  When  a  mail  calls 
a  thing  beautiful,  however,  he  may  iudeed 
mean  to  make  two  very  different  assertions; 
— he  may  mean  that  it  gives  him  pleasure  by 
suggesting  to  him  some  interesting  emotion; 
and,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  is  beauti- 
ful ;  and  that  it  pleases  him  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  all  other  things  please  those 
to  whom  thoy  appear  beautiful.  But  if  ho 
mean  farther  to  say  that  the  thing  possesses 
some  quality  which  should  make  it  appear 
beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  some  prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if 
it  appear  otherwise,  then  he  is  as  unreasona- 
ble and  absurd  as  he  would  think  Ihose  who 
should  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  felt 
no  emotion  of  beauty. 

All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  true, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  individual  whoso 
taste  is  in  question :  and  what  a  man  feels 
distinctly  to  be  beautiful,  is  beautiful  to  him, 
whatever  other  people  may  think  of  it.  All 
this  follows  clearly  from  the  theory  now  in 
question :  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  it,  that 
all  tastes  are  equally  good  or  desirable,  or 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  describing  tha- 
which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  b» 
envied.  The  only  use  of  ihe  faculty  of  taste, 
is  to  afford  an  innocent  delight,  and  to  assist 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  morality :  and  thai 
man  certainly  will  have  the  most  delight  from 
this  faculty,  who  has  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty. 
But,  if  beauty  consist  in  the  reflection  of  our 
affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  hi 
will  always  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affec- 
tions are  the  warmest  and  most  exercised — 
whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to 
the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  so 
fax  as  mere  feeling  and  enjoyment  are  con- 
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iheon  we  have  been  expounding,  no  luste  is 
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i  —as  itif  objects  in  which  n  delights 
must  acluall)  serve  lo  suggest  lo  I  lie  indi- 
vidual those  common  en 
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Stakl-Holstein.  Avec  un  Precis  de  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  l'Auteur.  2  tomes.  12mo. 
pp.  600.    London:  1812.* 


When  we  say  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  eminent  literary  female  of 
ner  age,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
may  be  others  whose  writings  are  of  more  di- 
rect and  indisputable  utility — who  are  distin- 
guished by  greater  justness  and  sobriety  of 
thinking,  and  may  pretend  to  have  conferred 
more  practical  benefits  on  the  existing  genera- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny, 
that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as  well  as 
a  more  dangerous  career; — that  she  has  treat- 
ed of  subjects  of  far  greater  difficulty,  and  far 
more  extensive  interest;  and,  even  in  her 
failures,  has  frequently  given  indication  of 
greater  powers,  than  have  sufficed  for  the 
success  of  her  more  prudent  contemporaries. 

While  other  female  writers  have  contented 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  embel- 
lishing or  explaining  the  truths  which  the 
more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex  had 
previously  established — in  making  knowledge 
more  familiar,  or  virtue  more  engaging — or, 
at  most,  in  multiplying  the  finer  distinctions 
which  may  be  detected  about  the  boundaries 
of  taste  or  of  morality — and  in  illustrating  the 
importance  of  the  minor  virtues  to  the  general 
happiness  of  life — this  distinguished  person 
has  not  only  aimed  at  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge,  and  rectifying  the  errors  of 
received  opinions  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  has  vigorously  applied  her- 
self to  trace  out  the  operation  of  general 
causes,  and,  by  combining  the  past  with  the 
present,  and  pointing  out  the  connection  and 
reciprocal  action  of  all  coexistent  phenomena, 
to  develope  the  harmonious  system  which  ac- 
tually prevails  in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human 
affairs ;  and  to  gain  something  like  an  assur- 
ance as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  to- 
wards which  our  thoughts  are  so  anxiously 
driven,  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  the  generous 
principles  of  our  nature. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any 
writer  who  has  made  such  bold  and  vigorous 
attempts  to  carry  the  generalizing  Bpirit  of 
true  philosophy  into  the  history  of  literature 


*  I  reprint  this  paper  as  containing  a  more  corn. 
prehencive  view  of  the  progress  of  Literature,  es- 
pecially in  the  ancient  world,  than  any  other  from 
which  I  could  make  the  selection;  and  also,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  discussion 
on  Perfectibility,  which  I  still  think  satisfactorily 
conducted.  I  regret  that,  in  the  body  of  the  article. 
the  portions  that  are  taken  from  Madame  de  Stael 
•re  not  better  discriminated  from  those  for  which  I 
only  am  responsible.  The  reader,  however,  will 
Dot  go  far  wrong,  if  he  attribute  to  that  distinguished 
person  the  greater  part  of  what  may  strike  him  as 
bold,  imaginative,  and  original ;  and  leave  to  me 
the  humbler  province  of  the  sober,  corrective,  and 
distrustful. 


and  manners;  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently  un- 
accountable diversities  of  national  taste,  ge- 
nius, and  morality — by  connecting  them  with 
the  political  structure  of  society,  the  accidents 
of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the  va- 
riety of  creeds  and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter 
works,  this  spirit  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the 
force  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  general 
observations  with  which  they  abound;  and 
which  strike  at  once,  by  their  justness  and 
novelty,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  their  ap- 
plication. They  prove  also  in  how  remark- 
able a  degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent 
of  embodying  in  one  luminous  proposition 
those  sentiments  and  impressions  which  float 
unquestioned  and  undefined  over  many  an 
understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  a  bias  to  the  conduct,  of  multitudes, 
who  are  not  so  much  as  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. Besides  all  this,  her  novels  bear 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  her  observation  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  dark  and  secret  workings  of  the  heart, 
by  which  misery  is  bo  often  elaborated  from 
the  pure  element  of  the  affections.  Her 
knowledge,  however,  we  must  say,  seems  to 
be  more  of  evil  than  of  good :  For  the  pre- 
dominating sentiment  in  her  fictions  is,  despaii 
of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue :  and 
their  interest  is  founded  almost  entirely  on 
the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  heartiess- 
ness  of  polished  man.  The  impression  which 
they  leave  upon  the  mind,  therefore,  though 
powerfully  pathetic,  is  both  painful  and  hu- 
miliating ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  proceeds, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double 
error  of  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  intelligent 
people  are  as  selfish  as  those  splendid  victims 
of  fashion  and  philosophy  from  whom  her  cha- 
racters are  selected ;  and  that  a  sensibility  to 
unkindness  can  long  survive  the  extinction 
of  all  kindly  emotions.  The  work  before 
us,  however,  exhibits  the  fairest  specimen 
which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  systematizing 
spirit  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
enthusiasm  by  which  she  seems  to  be  pos- 
sessed. 

The  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  show 
that  all  the  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of 
different  ages  and  countries,  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  society,  and 
the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  each; 
— and  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  in  what 
way  the  progress  of  letters  has  in  its  torn 
modified  and  affected  the  government  and 
religion  of  those  nations  among  whom  they  < 
have  flourished.  All  this,  however,  is  hot*  ; 
tomed  upon  the  more  fundamental  and  £»»s  i 
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There  is  a  very  eloquent  and  hiiih-loned 
Introduction,  illustrating,  in  a  general  way, 

the  influence  of  I  i  the  morals,  the 

glory.  I:  and  the  enjoyments ni  the 

people  among  whom  it  tlounslies.     It  is  full 
of  brilliant  thoughts  and  profound  observa- 
tions;  but  we  are   most   struck  with   those 
sentiments  of  mingled  triumph  and  n 
cation   by  which  she  connects  these  lu- 
cent speculations  with  the  tumultuous  . 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  nourished. 

"  Que  ne  pui*-je  rnppeler  tout  lei  eepriu  • 
ii  In  jouiaaance  den  mi  lidueopluquea  !   Lei 

-  d'uiie  licvoluiion  pctdem   *< 
1001  in1*  .  i-rche  de  In  verite.  Tarn  d'eve- 

iieniens  decide*  pur  la  force,  mm  tie  critin  a  ahf-iiu* 
pur  leauccca.  nun  de  verlua  lieiriea  par  Ic  blimr, 
unit  d'mfuriiiiiea  itiMiIu'es  pnr  le  pouvoir,  '.mil  ds 
us  I'obji  I  de  In  ini'ipit  ne, 
lanl  de  Vila  cnlcul*  philo*.  , 
tout  laaae  de  I'eaperancc  lea  hoinmea  '» 
■u  culte  de  In  rniann.  Netimmiins  ila  duivent  m 
rammer  en  ObasrvBM,  dana  Ihiaimre  de  I'caprit 
hiirnoin,  qu'il  n'a  exiaie  ni  line  penaec  utile,  ni  une 

et  sea 
adiiiirnicur*.  C'eet  aana  douti  un  iri-ie  i-llmi  quo 
de traoaporiei  de  repoaeraonoe. 

tivi  nir,  sur  nus  aui'tliaf  nil,  sur  let 
ent  bien  loin  do  nous,  aur  lea  ineonnus,  nir  iou» 
les  homines  eiifiii  dont  le  souvenir  ei  fimnge  ne 

■i  noire  eepr'1 
run  i  ii  cm  .  pie  quelquea  amia  i  Ii  plu- 

parl  ili-  OSUI  au'Oll  aaj  np|H'l!c  nprCe  dix  ne' 

■unsient    voti  nl  von 

mouvemens.  en  tmposent  ii  rotH 
pnr  leur  raperiorilOi  mail  ear  ostte  malveiilai 
de  la  d' mli'iii   <|u'auj[  nmri  doucr- 
Inii  •oUuYirqOS  ceu*  qui  lie  la  ineriiciit  pas." — 'loin. 
I.  p.  27. 

'»«!  moral 
that   improved    Mate  ol    inn  m Inch 

- 
with  tl  ion  of  literature,  is  loo  obvi- 

hei  talenta 
for  its  elucidation.    She  observes,  with 
much  of  the  guilt  and 

which  are  vulgarly  imputed  to  great   talents, 

and  thai  the  only  oertain  cure  for  the 

which  tire  produced   by  superficial   thinking, 
is  10  be  found  in  think  '■  cpl\  : — At 

the  same  tune  it  ought   not   to  I 
that  all  men  have  not  the  capacii\  ol  tlimk- 
aud  that  the  moal  general  culti- 
vation nl  literature  will  not  invest  evet 
lents  of  the  tiist  onler.     II   tin  I 
of  intelligence,  therefore,  lhal  •■ 
*      arable  to  thi  o(  morality  and 


just    opinion,    than   an    niter    want   ol    uilclli- 

.-.  it  m. iv  be  presumed,  that,  in 
lightened  time*,  ihis  will  be  lha  portion  of 
the  I'leiiier  multitude— oral  least  that  i  ations 
and  individuals  will  have  '  mgh  this 

Med  and  d  lien  way 

bettei   answer  iheiefore 
probably  is.  thai  it  is  not  intelligence  thai 

■  misohief  in  any  ease  •■■ 
but  the  presumpli 

paaiea  (he  kn  'I  which  is 

l  fiorn  ihem,  by  making  \\\e 
highe  ii. me  attainable.    \\ 

'nie;  as  3fadame  de  Slaiil  observe*.  Vbal  Vb» 
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power  of  public  opinion,  which  is  the  only 
sure  and  ultimate  guardian  either  of  freedom 
or  of  virtue,  is  greater  or  less  exactly  as  the 
public  is  more  or  less  enlightened;  and  that 
this  public  can  never  be  trained  to  the  habit 
of  just  and  commanding  sentiments,  except 
under  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  progressive 
literature.  The  abuse  of  power,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  are  the 
great  sources  of  misery  and  depravity  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  society.  Both  originate 
with  those  who  stand  on  the  highest  stages 
of  human  fortune ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found, 
in  both  cases,  only  in  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  those  who  stand  a  little  lower. 

Liberty,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  is  still 
more  clearly  dependent  on  intelligence  than 
morality  itself.  When  the  governors  are  ig- 
norant, they  are  naturally  tyrannical.  Force 
is  the  obvious  resource  of  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  convincing ;  and  the  more  unworthy 
any  one  is  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested, the  more  rigorously  will  he  exercise 
that  power.  But  it  is  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  themselves  tliat  the  chief  bulwark 
of  their  freedom  will  be  found  to  consist,  and 
all  the  principles  of  political  amelioration  to 
originate.  This  is  true,  however,  as  Madame 
de  Stael  observes,  only  of  what  she  terms 
"  la  haute  littirature  ;"  or  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  elorjuence,  history,  and 
those  other  departments  of  learning  which 
refer  chiefly  to  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing, and  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  attentive  study  of  all  that 
contributes  to  its  actual  enjoyments.  What 
is  merely  for  delight,  again,  and  addresses 
itself  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  has 
neither  so  noble  a  genealogy,  nor  half  so 
illustrious  a  progeny.  Poetry  and  works  of 
gaietv  and  amusement,  together  with  music 
and  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
have  a  much  slighter  connection  either  with 
virtue  or  with  freedom.  Though  among  their 
most  graceful  ornaments,  they  may  yet  flour- 
ish under  tyrants,  and  be  relished  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  and  most  debasing  corruption 
of  manners.  It  is  a  tine  and  a  just  remark 
too,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  the  pursuits 
which  minister  to  mere  delight,  and  give  to 
life  its  charm  and  voluptuousness,  generally 
produce  a  great  indifference  about  dying. 
They  supersede  and  displace  all  the  stronger 
passions  and  affections,  by  which  alone  we 
are  bound  very  closely  to  existence ;  mid, 
while  they  habituate  the  mind  to  transitory 
and  passive  impressions,  seem  naturally  con- 
nected with  those  images  of  indolence  and 
intoxication  and  slumber,  to  which  the  idea 
of  death  is  so  readily  assimilated,  in  charac- 
ters of  this  description.  When  life,  in  short, 
is  considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  amuse- 
ment, its  termination  is  contemplated  with 
far  less  emotion,  and  its  course,  upon  the 
whole,  is  overshadowed  with  deeper  clouds 
of  ennui,  than  when  it  is  presented  as  a  scene 
of  high  duties  and  honourable  labours,  and 
holds  out  to  us  at  every  turn — not  the  perish- 
able pastimes  of  the  passing  hour,  but  the 
fixed  and  distant  objects  of  those  serious  and 


lofty  aims  which  connect  us  with  a  It 
futurity. 

The  introduction  ends  with  an  eloquent 
profession  of  the  author's  unshaken  faith  » 
the  philosophical  creed  of  Perfectibility:— - 
upon  which,  as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  < 
creed,  and  is  very  frequently  brought  ii 
notice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  most' 
here  be  indulged  with  a  few  preliminary 
observations. 

This  splendid  illusion,  which  seems  to  ban' 
succeeded  that  of  Optimism  in  the  favour  of' 
philosophical  enthusiasts,  and  rests,  like  it, 
upon  the  notion  that  the  whole  scheme  of  a 
beneficent  Providence  is  to  be  developed  m- 
this  world,  is  supported  by  Madame  de  Stael 
upon  a  variety  of  grounds:  and  as,  like  most 
other  illusions,  it  has  a  considerable  admix-  J 
ture  of  truth,  it  is  supported,  in  many  points,  i 
upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  ingeoi-  I 
ous.    She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  tb*  j 
experience  of  the  past;  and.  in  particular.    , 
upon  the  marked  and  decided  superiority  of 
the  moderns  in  respect  of  thought  and  reheo-   I 
tion — their  more  profound  knowledge  of  ho-   i 
man  feelings,  and  more  comprehensive  views   ] 
of  human  affairs.    She  ascribes  less  import-   ; 
ance  than  is  usually  done  to  our  attainment* 
in  mere  science,  and  the  arts  that  relate  to 
matter :  and  augurs  less  confidently  as  to  the 
future  fortune  of  the  species,  from  the  exploits 
of  Newton,  Watt,  and  Davy,  than  from  those 
of  Bacon,  Bossuet,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Voltaire. 
In  eloquence,  too,  and  in  taste  and  fancy,  aha 
admits  that  there  has  been  a  less  conspicuous 
advancement;  because,  in  these  things,  then 
is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which 
has  been  already  attained :  But  there  are  uo 
boundaries  to  the  increase  of  human  know- 
ledge, or  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  hu- 
man happiness ;  and  ever}'  step  that  is  gained 
in  those  higher  walks,  is  gained,  she  conceives, 
for  posterity,  and  for  ever. 

The  great  objection  derived  fiom  the  signal 
check  which  the  arts  and  civility  of  life  re-, 
ceived  from  the  inroads  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  degrada- 
tion which  ensued,  she  endeavours  to  obviate, 
by  a  very  bold  and  ingenious  speculation.  It 
is  her  object  here  to  show  that  the  invasion 
of  the  northern  tribes  not  only  promoted  their 
own  civilization  more  effectually  than  any 
thing  else  could  have  done,  but  actually  im- 
parted to  the  genius  of  the  vanquished,  a 
character  of  energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness, 
which  could  never  have  sprung  up  of  itself 
in  the  volatile  regions  of  the  South.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  she  thinks, 
has  produced  a  miirhty  improvement  on  both; 
and  the  vivacity,  the  elegance  and  versatility 
of  the  warmer  latitudes,  been  mingled,  in- 
finitely to  their  mutual  advantage,  with  the 
majestic  melancholy,  the  profound  thought, 
and  the  sterner  morality  of  the  North.  This 
combination,  again,  she  conceives,  could  have 
been  effected  in  no  way  so  happily  as  by  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  ruder  people ;  and 
the  conciliating  influence  of  that  common 
faith,  which  at  once  repressed  the  frivolous,. 
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mollified  the  ferocious  tendencies  of  our 

thero- 
ess,  upon  the  lir.-t 
I  the 
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people;  and  are  every  day  extending  their 
empire,  and  multiplyin  BenJr-    M* 

dame  ai  uubl.  there* 

lore,  lhal  tliey  will  one  day  inherit  the  whole 

earth  j  s  it  to 

!■"  I'li'iir,  that  Mm  ii\.  and  all  tho 

arises  from  rice  irancex 

ir  from  tli 

thai  men,  universally  convinced  thai 
.•re  the  true  sources  i 

joyment,  will  si^k  ilu-ir  own  bappineea  in  a 

constant  endeavour  to  promote  that  oi 
nirs. 
It  mold  be  very  agreeable  to  beli 
this — in  spite  of  toe  grudging  which  would 

irily  arise,  from  the  reflection  that  we 
-  •  ■*  were  bom  so  much  too  soon  lor  vir- 
tue and  enjoyment  in  this  world.    But  it  is 
really   impossible  to  overlook  tli 
imperfections  of  il  og  on  which  this 

splendid   anticipation   is  founded; — lliOl 

■  worth  while  lo  ascertain,  if  possible, 

in  what  degree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  first  thing  thai  occurs  to  a  sober-mind- 
ed listener  to  this  dream  of  perfectibility,  is 

the  extreme  namnrneaaof  the  induction  Iron 
conclusions 

lidt  utl .  A  progress  that  is  in  its 

own   nature    infinite   und    irresistible,   must 
lily    have    be.-n    both    unit 

,  and  _\ii  the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
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■  in  this  high  di  ii'cies, 

i  this  necessary  and  eternal  pro 

nn,  even  now,  in  the  old  inhabi- 
ted  eontinen  oa — stationary,  b 

in  C'liiiia — 

and  rati  lind  of  at  least  twelve 

centuii'  India, 

:  our  own  Europe, 
which  '  rrobably  leaf  truth 

pari  Of  our  kind,  for  up- 

wards of  a  thousand  \  •..'  work  of 

moral  nature  not  only  stood   Mil 

i     its    l.lil' 
and    though  I  -  [in 

and   Franei 

■ 
i  can 

ii  of  iles  favour  ol  the 

i..r  us.  looking  only  to  u  Ii 

ii  own 
m  indulge  In  ill  ew»  of 

•  ;id   univei 
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in  thot  it  ia  n>  ph 

nations  of   I  would 

lioulo 
with  them,  ii  led  upon  the  ruuva  of 
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Thebes  or  Babylon,  or  even  among  the  pro- 
faned relics  of  Athens  or  Rome. 

We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  push  this 
very  far.  The  world  is  certainly  something 
(he  wiser  for  its  past  experience ; — and  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
we  think  likely  to  increase.  The  invention 
of  printing  and  fire-arms,  and  the  perfect 
communication  that  is  established  over  all 
Europe,  insures  us,  we  think,  against  any 
considerable  falling  back  in  respect  of  the 
sciences;  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  life. 
We  have  no  idea  that  any  of  the  important 
discoveries  of  modern  times  will  ever  again 
be  lost  or  forgotten ;  or  that  any  future  gene- 
ration will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  inventing, 
for  a  second  time,  the  art  of  making  gunpow- 
der or  telescopes — the  astronomy  of  Newton, 
or  the  mechanics  of  Watt.  AH  knowledge 
which  admits  of  demonstration  will  advance, 
we  have  no  doubt;  and  extend  itself;  and  all 
processes  will  be  improved,  that  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  passions  of  human  nature,  or 
the  apparent  interests  of  its  ruling  classes. 
But  with  regard  to  every  thing  depending  on 
probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible  of  debate, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  every  thing 
touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  really 
are  not  sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any 
considerable  improvement ;  and  suspect  that 
men  will  go  on  blundering  in  speculation, 
and  transgressing  in  practice,  pretty  nearly  as 
they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  penod  of  their 
history. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  end  to  disputes  upon  probable,  or  what 
is  called  moral  evidence ;  nor  to  the  contra- 
dictory conduct  and  consequent  hostility  and 
oppression,  which  must  result  from  the  oppo- 
site views  that  are  taken  of  such  subjects; — 
and  this,  partly,  because  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  calculation  are  so  vast  and  nu- 
merous, that  many  of  the  most  material  must 
always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of  ordinary 
talent  and  information;  and  partly  because 
there  not  only  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  those  elements  can  bo  ascertained 
and  made  manifest  but  that  they  actually 
have  a  different  value  for  almost  every  dif- 
ferent individual.  With  regard  to  all  nice, 
and  indeed  all  debateable  questions  of  happi- 
ness or  morals,  therefore,  there  never  can  be 
any  agreement  among  men ;  because,  in  re- 
ality, there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  can 
agree.  All  questions  of  this  kind  turn  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  opposite  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  any  particuliar  course  of  con- 
duct or  habit  of  inind :  but  these  are  really 
of  very  different  magnitude  and  importance  to 
different  persons;  and  their  decision,  there- 
fore, even  if  they  all  saw  the  whole  con- 
sequences, or  even  the  same  set  of  conse- 
Scenccs,  must  be  irreconcileably  diverse.  If 
le  matter  in  deliberation,  for  example,  be, 
whether  it  is  better  to  live  without  tod  or  ex- 
ertion, but,  at  the  same  time,  without  wealth 
or  glory,  or  to  venture  for  both  upon  a  scene 
of  labour  and  hazard — it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  determination  which  would  be  wise  and 


expedient  for  one  individual,  might  be 
the  reverse  for  another.    Ease  and  obaci 
are  the  summum  bonum  of  one  description 
men ;  while  others  have  an  irresistible  vn 
tion  to  strenuous  enterprise,  and  a  poail 
delight  in  contention  ana  danger.    Nor  ' 
magnitude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  reft 
to  a  more  invariable  standard.    Intern] 
is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust,  and  dii 
less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little 
the  scorn  of  society.    Some  men  find 
chief  happiness  in  relieving  sorrow — some 
sympathizing  with  mirth.     Some,  again, 
rive  most  of  their  enjoyment  from  the  e 
cise  of  their  reasoning  faculties — others  fi 
that  of  their  imagination; — while  a  third 
attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of 
senses,  and  a  fourth  to  that  of  their 
One  delights  in  crowds,  and  another  in 
tude ; — one  thinks  of  nothing  but  glory.  ■ 
another  of  comfort ; — and  so  on,  through 
the  infinite  variety,  and  infinite  combililtiraaj 
of  human  tastes,  temperaments,  and  habit* 
Now,  it  is  plain,'  that  each  of  those  persoaf 
not  only  will,  but  plainly  ought  to  pursue  a 
different  road  to  the  common  object  of  h*p| 
piness ;  and  that  they  must  clash  and  *on*j£i 
quently  often  jostle  with  each  other,  eveasj 
each  were  fully  aware  of  the  peculiarity  OR 
his  own  notions,  and  of  the  consequences  of- 
all  that  he  did  in  obedience  to  their  impulse*. 
It   is  altogether  impossible,   therefore,  W£ 
humbly  conceive,  that  men  should  ever  set* 
tie  the  point  as  to  what  is,  on  the  whole,  to* 
wisest  course  of  conduct,  or  the  beat  dupo- 
sition  of  mind;  or  consequently  take  evea 
the  first  step  towards  that  perfection  of  moral 
science,  or  that  cordial  concert  and  co-opera- 
tion in  their  common  pursuit  of  happine**. 
which  is  the  only  alternative  to  their  fatal 
opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  appk» 
rent  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  only  in- 
strument by  which  it  is  pretended  that  this 
moral  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  is  such  • 
general  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to  make 
all  men  fully  aware  of  the  consequence*  of 
their  actions ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not, 
in  general,  through  ignorance  of  their  con*** 
quences,  that  actions  producing  misery  an 
actually  performed.  When  the  misery  is  in- 
flicted upon  others,  the  actors  most  frequently 
disregard  it,  upon  a  fair  enough  companion 
of  its  amount  with  the  pain  they  should  in- 
flict on  themselves  by  forbearance ;  and  even 
when  it  falls  on  their  own  heads,  they  will 
generally  be  found  rather  to  have  been  un- 
lucky in  the  game,  than  to  have  been  truly 
unacquainted  with  its  hazards ;  and  to  bar* 
ventured  with  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others  can  ever  im- 
press on  the  enterprizing.  There  are  many 
men,  it  should  always  be  recollected,  to  whom 
the  happiness  of  others  gives  very  little  satis- 
faction, and  their  sufferings  very  little  pais. 
— and  who  would  rather  eat  a  luxurious  meal 
by  themselves,  than  scatter  plenty  and  grati- 
tude over  twenty  famishing  cottages.  No 
enlightening  of  the  understanding  will  maka 
such  men  the  instrument*  of  general  bappv- 
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•  i  here  is  a  competition — 
is  stirred  as  to  whose 
iced  or  asserted,  we  are 
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!'   that   progress, 
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nd England  are  now  pretty 
r,  for  about  fourscore  years  out 
ry.     In  the  second  plat 
luetors  of  war  are  by  no 

-  or  stupid  of  Ihi 
pari  the  very  contrai 
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powerful   interest,   those    feelings   of  ennui 
which  steal  upon  every  condition  from  which 
ha/anl  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and 
us  into  danger  anil  is  a  relief.    While 

human  nature  continues  to  be  distinguished  by 
'ttributes,  we  do  not  see  any  chance  of 
war  being  superseded  by  the  increase  of  wis- 
dom and  morality. 

We  should  be  ptetty  well  advanced  in  the 
■  ■I  perfectibility,  it  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  as  intelligent,  and  up 
and  ciinsiderate,  as  Sir  John  Moo 
Nelson,  or  Lord  Collmgwood,  or  Lord  Wel- 
lington—  but  we  should  not  have  the  less 
war,  we  take  it,  with  all  its  attendant  mise- 
n.  -  The  more  wealth  and  intelligence,  and 
liberty,   there   is   in  a   country  indeed,    the 

love  we  featr  there  will  always  ! 
war; — for  a  gentleman  is  uniformly  a  more 

OUS  animal  than  a  plebeian,  ami 
man  than  a  slave.     The  case  is  the  same, 
with  the  minor  contentions  that  agitate  cml 
life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  po- 
litical animosity,  and  grow  up  into  tin 
cours  and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.    The 
leading  actors   in  those  scenes  are  not   the 
lowest  or  most  debased   characters  in   the 
country — but,  almost  without  exception,  of 
the  very  opposite  description.     It  would  bo 
too  romantic  to  Btippose,  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  any  country  should  ever  be  ra 
the  level  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  Burke,  Wind- 
ham, or  Grattan  ;  and  yt  if  that  miraculous 
improvement  were  to   take   i  know 

thai  thev  would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agree. 
ing,  as  they  are  at  present  .  and  may  (airly 
conclude,  that  they  would  contend   with  far 
r  warmth  and  animosity. 
For   that  great   class   of  evils,    then 
which  arise  from  contention,  emumtHM 

y  of  opinion  upon  points  which  admit 
of  no  demonstrative  solution,  it  is  evident  that 
the  general   increase  of  itit  •.vould 

afford  no  remedy:  and  there  even  seems  lo 
be  reason  for  thinking  that  it  would  ini 
their  amount.     If  we  tum  to  the  Othei 
source  of  human  suffering,  the  abuse  of  power 
and   wealth,  and   the  other  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, we  suspect  we  shall  not  find 
for  indulging  in  more  sanguine  expectations, 
Tike  the  common  case  of  youthful 
imprudence,  for  example,  in  which  the  evil 
commonly  rests  on  the  head   Off  the   Inins- 

—  the    injury   done    to    fortum 

less  expenst — -to  health  and  chin 
by  sen-  snd  to  the  whole  fell- 

otryof  after  life,  by  rash  and  unsorted  mar- 
ringes.  The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of 
Mich  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just  as 
■_  lilv  known  and  understood  at  present, 
as  it  will  be  when  the  world  is  five  thousand 
years  older  ;  and  as  much  pains  are  now 
•he  ardent  spirits  of  youth 
with  the  belief  of  those  hazards,  as  can  well 
be  taken  bv  lie'  monitors  who  may  discharge 
that  office  in  the  most  remote  ftitiiriH 
the  truth  is,  that  the  <■  lo  not  offend 

so  much    in   ignorance,  as   in  presumption. 
Tiny  know  very  well,  that   men  are  oftener 
'  than  enriched  at  the  gaming  table; 


and  that  love  marriages,  clapt  up  un.!' 
red   by   db, 
iliat  this  is  not  always  the 
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We  really  have  no  idea  that 
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ire  it  is,  th  -|iair  of 
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:  and  remain  persuaded,  thai 
I  ill  be  nearly  a*  foolish,  and  as 

.'    their 
and  years  hence,  as  they  are 
at  this  moment. 

ird  to  the  other  glittering  curses 
pationt] — the  cruel 
seductions — the  selfish  extravagance — the  re- 
in of  all  interesting  occupation  or  serious 
■  hich  blast  the  splendid  summit 
of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrenness 
and   discomfort — we   i  -ay,  that  as 

I  which   now  exist   almost 
among  the  most  polished  and  in- 
do  i>"!  think  it 
pry  probable,  at  least  that  they  will  beerndi- 
1 1 '■■  I  by  rendering  the  species  in  genexa] 
Nt.     They  are  not 
we  think,  by   ignorance  or   im- 
but  by  ti  ss  for 
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within  the  reach,  nor  suited  lo  tin 

any  very  great  pro-port  8  suflia] 

it  the  rullivation  of  v 
the  superintendence  oi 
charity  schools,  b 

i.il  and  del 
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has  cruelly  exempted  from  the  ne 
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cany  it  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  that 
minute  subdivision  of  labour  which  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  mechanical  arts,  but  can 
never  be  introduced  into  literature  without 
depriving  its  higher  branches  of  all  force,  dig- 
nity, or  importance.  One  man  spends  his  life 
in  improving  a  method  of  dyeing  cotton  red ; 
—another  in  adding  a  few  insects  to  a  cata- 
logue which  nobody  reads; — a  third  in  settling 
the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses; — a 
fourth  in  deciphering  illegible  romances,  or 
old  grants  of  farms; — a  fifth  in  picking  rotten 
bones  out  of  the  earth ; — a  sixth  in  describing 
all  the  old  walls  and  hillocks  in  his  parish ; — 
and  five  hundred  others  in  occupations  equal- 
ly libera]  and  important :  each  of  them  being, 
for  the  most  part,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  out  of  his  own  narrow  department,  and 
very  generally  and  deservedly  despised,  by 
his  competitors  for  the  favour  of  that  public — 
which  despises  and  supports  them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state 
of  mind  that  is  naturally  produced  by  the 
great  accumulation  and  general  diffusion  of 
various  sorts  of  knowledge.  Men  learn,  in- 
stead of  reasoning.  Instead  of  meditating, 
they  remember;  and.  in  place  of  the  glow  ot 
inventive  genius,  or  the  warmth  of  a  generous 
admiration,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with,  in  so- 
ciety, but  timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fas- 
tidiousness on  the  other — a  paltry  accuracy, 
and  a  more  paltry  derision — a  sensibility  to 
small  faults,  and  an  incapacity  of  great  merits 
— a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
knowledge  that  is  not  to  be  used,  and  to  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  powers  which  have 
ceased  to  exist.  If  these,  however,  are  the 
consequences  of  accumulated  and  diffused 
knowledge,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  human  intellect  will  gain  in  point  of  dig- 
nity and  energy  by  the  only  certain  acquisi- 
tions to  which  we  are  entitled  to  look  forward. 
For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we  have  no 
such  expectations.  There  will  be  improve- 
ments, we  make  no  doubt,  in  all  the  mechani- 
cal and  domestic  arts; — better  methods  of 
working  metal,  and  preparing  cloth; — more 
commodious  vehicles,  and  more  efficient  im- 
plements of  war.  Geography  will  be  made 
more  complete,  and  astronomy  more  precise ; 
— natural  history  will  be  enlarged  and  di- 
gested;— and  perhaps  some  little  improve- 
ment suggested  in  the  forms  of  administering 
law.  But  as  to  any  general  enlargement  of 
the  understanding,  or  more  prevailing  vigour 
of  judgment,  we  will  own,  that  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  all  the  other  way ;  and  that  we 
think  strong  sense,  and  extended  views  of 
human  affairs,  are  more  likely  to  be  found, 
and  to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment,  than 
two  or  three  hundred  years  hereafter.  The 
truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  the  vast  and  endur- 
ing products  of  the  virgin  soil  can  no  longer 
be  reared  in  that  factitious  mould  to  which 
cultivation  has  Bince  given  existence ;  and  that 
its  forced  and  deciduous  progeny  will  go  on 
degenerating,  till  some  new  deluge  shall  re- 
store the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  a  temporary 
destruction  of  all  its  generations. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  higher 


and  more  instructed  classes  of  society 
whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
fection  of  wisdom  and  happiness  will  i 
first,  in  their  progress  through  the  whole 
of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason 
is  to  doubt  of  their  near  approach, 
lower  orders,  however,  we  think,  have 
less  good  fortune  to  reckon  on.  In  the  t 
history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  no 
at  all  comparable  to  the  improvement  of 
land  within  the  last  century;  never  anyv 
was  there  such  an  increase  of  wealth  anc 
ury — so  many  admirable  inventions  in 
arts — so  many  works  of  learning  and 
nuity — such  a  progress  in  cultivation— 
an  enlargement  of  commerce: — and  y« 
that  century,  the  number  of  paupers  in 
land  lias  increased  fourfold,  and  is  now  : 
at  one  tenth  of  her  whole  population; 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  sums  tha 
levied  and  given  privately  for  their  reliel 
the  multitudes  that  are  drained  off  bj 
waste  of  war,  the  peace  of  the  country  it 
petually  threatened  by  the  outrages  of 
ishing  multitudes.  This  fact  of  itself  is 
sive,  we  think,  as  to  the  effect  of  ge 
refinement  and  intelligence  on  the  cone' 
of  the  lower  orders;  but  it  is  not  difnci 
trace  the  steps  of  its  operation! 

Increasing  refinement  and  ingenuity 
naturally  to  the  establishment  of  man 
tures ;  and  not  only  enable  society  to  sp 
great  proportion  of  its  agricultural  labo 
for  this  purpose,  but  actually  enoourap 
breeding  of  an  additional  population,  t 
maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  this  nc 
cupation.  For  a  time,  too,  this  answers: 
the  artisan  shares  in  the  conveniences  tov 
his  labours  have  contributed  to  give  I 
but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  man 
luring  system,  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctui 
occasional  check,  and  possible  destruc 
and  at  all  events,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prt 
a  greater  population  than  it  can  perman 
support  in  comfort  or  prosperity.  The  av 
rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years 
been  insufficient  to  maintain  a  labourer 
a  tolerably  large  family ; — and  yet  such 
been  the  occasional  fluctuations,  and  sue 
sanguine  calculations  of  persons  incapat 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  w 
that  the  manufacturing  population  has 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  same  perio 
is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
this  population  in  excess,  as  the  only 
menus  of  keeping  wages  low;  and  whe 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  uncertain 
liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  the  ge 
law  of  our  nature,  that  the  population  si 
be  adapted  to  the  highest,  and  not  ti 
average  rate  of  supply.  In  India,  where 
season  used  to  produce  a  failure  of  the 
once  in  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  ] 
lation  was  always  up  to  the  measure  o 
greatest  abundance;  and  in  manufact 
countries,  the  miscalculation  is  still  more 
guine  and  erroneous.  Such  countries,  t 
fore,  are  always  overpeopled ;  and  it  seei 
be  the  necessary  effect  of  increasing  taler 
refinement,  to  convert  all  countries  inte 
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strongly  on  the  mind  those  objects  and  occur- 
rences which  formed  the  first  materials  of 
poetry.  The  intercourse  with  distant  coun- 
tries being  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  legends 
of  the  traveller  were  naturally  invested  with 
more  than  the  modem  allowance  of  the  mar- 
Tellous.  The  smallncss  of  the  civilized  states 
connected  every  individual  in  them  with  its 
leaders,  and  made  him  personally  a  debtor  for 
the  protection  which  their  prowess  afforded 
from  the  robbers  and  wild  beasts  which  then 
infested  the  unsubdued  earth.  Gratitude  and 
terror,  therefore,  combined  to  excite  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  same  ignorance  which 
imputed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods,  the 
more  rare  and  dreadful  phenomena  of  nature, 
gave  a  character  of  supernatural  greatness  to 
the  reported  exploits  ot  their  heroes.  Philoso- 
phy, which  has  led  to  the  exact  investigation 
of  causes,  has  robbed  the  world  of  much  of 
its  sublimity;  and  by  preventing  us  from  be- 
lieving much,  and  from  wondering  at  any 
thing,  has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm, 
and  more  than  half  our  admiration. 

The  purity  of  taste  which  characterizes  the 
very  earliest  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Madame 
de  Stael  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  their  copious  mythology ;  and  the  eternal 
presence  of  those  Gods — which,  though  al- 
ways about  men,  were  always  above  them, 
and  gave  a  tone  of  d'gnity  or  elegance  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  lh-?ir  existence.  Their  tra- 
gedies were  acted  in  temples — in  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  the  Gods,  the  fate  of  whose 
descendants  they  commemorated,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  religious  solemnities  instituted  in 
their  ho:iour.  Their  legends,  in  like  manner, 
related  to  the  progeny  of  the  immortals:  and 
their  feasts — their  dwellings — their  farming — 
their  battles — and  every  incident  and  occupa- 
tion of  their  daily  life  being  under  the  imme- 
diate Sancton  of  some  presiding  deity,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  a  vulgar 
or  inel.'gairt  manner;  and  the  nobleness  of 
their  style  therefore  appeared  to  result  natu- 
rally from  the  elegance  of  their  mythology. 

Now,  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the  ob- 
vious objection,  that  this  mythology  was  itself 
a  creature  of  the  same  poetical  imagination 
which  it  is  here  supposed  to  have  modified, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  though 
the  circumstances  now  alluded  to  may  ac- 
count for  the  raised  and  lofty  tone  of  the  Gre- 
cian poetry,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  low  or 
familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  representa- 
tions, it  will  not  explain  the  far  more  substan- 
tial indications  of  pure  taste  afforded  by  the 
absence  of  all  that  gross  exaggeration,  violent 
incongruity,  and  tedious  and  cpiKtjsh  extrava- 
gance which  are  found  .to  deform  the  primi- 
tive poetry  of  most  oth^r  nations.  The  Hin- 
doos, for  example,  have  a  mythology  at  least 
as  copious,  and  still  more  closely  interwoven 
with  every  action  of  their  lives:  But  their  le- 
gends are  the  very  models  of  bad  taste;  and 
unite  all  the  detestable  attributes  of  obscurity, 
puerility,  insufferable  tediousness,  and  the 
most  revolting  and  abominable  absurdity. 
The  poetry  of  the  northern  bards  is  not  much 


more  commendable :  But  the  Greeks  are  won- 
derfully rational  and  moderate  in  all  then 
works  of  imagination;  and  speak,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  degree  of  justness  and  brevity, 
which  is  only  the  more  marvellous,  when  it  u 
considered  how  much  religion  had  to  do  in  the 
business.  A  better  explanation,  perhars,  of 
their  superiority,  may  be  derived  from  iccol- 
lecting  that  the  sins  of  affectation,  and  inju- 
dicious effort,  really  cannot  be  committed 
where  there  are  no  models  to  be  at  once  co- 
pied and  avoided.  The  first  writers  naturally 
took  possession  of  what  was  most  striking, 
and  most  capable  of  producing  effect,  in  na- 
ture and  in  incident.  Their  successors  con- 
sequently found  these  occupied;  and  were 
obliged,  for  the  credit  of  their  originality,  to 
produce  something  which  should  be  different, 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  their  originals. 
They  had  not  only  to  adhere  to  nature,  there- 
fore, but  to  avoid  representing  her  exactly  as 
she  had  been  represented  bv  their  predeces- 
sors; and  when  they  could  not  accomplish 
both  these  objects,  they  contrived,  at  least,  to 
make  sure  of  the  last.  The  early  Greeks  had 
but  one  task  to  perform:  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  comparisons,  or  imputations  of  pla- 
giarism; and  wrote  down  whatever  struck 
them  as  just  and  impressive,  without  fear  of 
finding  that  they  had  been  stealing  from  a 
predecessor.  The  wide  world,  in  short,  was 
before  them,  unappropriated  and  unmarked 
by  any  preceding  footstep;  and  they  took  their 
way.  "without  hesitation,  by  the  most  airy 
heights  and  sunny  valleys:  "while  those  who 
came  after,  found  it  so  seamed  and  crossed 
with  tracks  in  which  they  were  i'oi  bidden  to 
tread,  that  they  were  frequently  driven  to 
make  the  most  fantastic  circuits  and  abrupt 
descents  to  avoid  them. 

The  characteristic,  defects  of  the  early 
Greek  poetry  are  all  to  be  tiaced  to  the  some 
general  causes, — the  peculiar  state  of  society, 
mid  that  newness  to  which  thev  were  indebt- 
ed for  its  principal  beauties.  Thev  describe 
every  thing,  because  nothing  had  Wen  pre- 
viously described;  and  incumber  their  whole 
diction  with  epithets  that  convty  i  o  informa- 
tion. There  is  no  reach  of  thought,  or  fine- 
ness of  sensibility,  because  refaction  had  not 
yet  awakened  the  deeper  symj  athies  of  their 
nature;  and  we  are  perpetually  shocked  with 
the  imperfections  of  their  molality,  and  the 
indelicacy  of  their  affections,  because  society 
had  not  subsisted  long  ci.ough  in  peace  and 
security  to  develop  those  liner  sources  of 
emotion.  These  detects  are  most  conspicuous 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  women.  They 
had  absolutely  no  idea  of  that  mixture  of 
friendship,  veneration,  ar.d  di  sire,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  Love,  in  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.  The  love  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  is  a  speciesof  insanity  or  frenzv, — 
a  blind  and  ungovernable  impulse  inflictrtl  by 
the  Gods  in  their  venyai.ee.  and  li  adirg  its 
humiliated  victim  to  the  commission  01  all 
sorts  of  enormities.  Racine,  in  his  I'hmdrt, 
has  ventured  to  exhibit  a  love  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  a  modern  stage ;  but  the  softenings  of 
delicate  feeling — the  tenderness  and  profound 
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In  philosophy,  Madame  lie  Stael  does  not 
tank  the  Greeks  very  high.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  indeed,  were  orators  and  poets, 
rather  than  profound  thinkers,  or  exact  in- 
quirers. They  discoursed  rhetorically  upon 
vague  and  abstract  ideas ;  and,  up  to  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  proceeded  upon  the  radical  error 
of  substituting  hypothesis  for  observation. 
That  eminent  person  first  showed  the  use  and 
the  necessity  of  analysis;  and  did  infinitely 
more  for  posterity  than  all  the  mystics  that 
went  before  him.  As  their  states  were  small, 
and  their  domestic  life  inelegant,  men  seem 
to  have  been  considered  almost  exclusively 
in  their  relations  to  the  public.  There  is, 
accordingly,  a  noble  air  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votedness  to  the  common  weal  in  all  the  mo- 
rality of  the  ancients;  and  though  Socrates 
set  the  example  of  fixing  the  principles  ot 
virtue  for  private  life,  the  ethics  of  Plato,  and 
Xenophon,  and  Zeno,  and  most  of  the  olher 
philosophers,  are  little  else  than  treatises  of 
political  duties.  In  modern  times,  from  the 
prevalence  of  monarchical  government,  and 
the  great  extent  of  societies,  men  are  very 
generally  loosened  from  their  relations  with 
the  public,  and  are  but  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  private  interests  and  affections. 
This  may  be  venial,  when  they  merely  forget 
the  state, — by  which  they  are  forgotten ;  but 
it  is  base  and  fatal,  when  they  are  guided  by 
those  interests  in  the  few  public  functions  they 
have  still  to  perform.  After  all,  the  morality 
of  the  Greeks  was  very  clumsy  and  imperfect. 
In  political  science,  the  variety  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  perpetual  play  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, had  made  them  more  expert.  Their 
historians  narrate  with  spirit  and  simplicity; 
and  this  is  their  merit.  They  make  scarcely 
any  reflections;  and  are  marvellously  indiffer- 
ent as  to  vice  or  virtue.  They  record  the  most 
atrocious  and  most  heroic  actions — the  most 
disgusting  crimes  and  most  exemplary  gener- 
osity— wiih  the  same  tranquil  accuracy  with 
which  they  would  describe  the  succession  of 
storms  ami  sunshine.  Thucydides  is  some- 
what of  a  higher  pitch;  but  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Tacitus  proves. 
better  perhaps  than  any  general  reasoning,  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  interim 
in  the  powers  of  reflection  and  observation ; 
and  how  near  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
boasted  attainments,  should  be  placed  to  the 
intellectual  infancy  of  the  species.  In  all 
their  productions,  indeed,  the  fewness  of  their 
ideas  is  remarkable ;  and  their  most  impres- 
sive writings  may  be  compared  to  the  music 
of  certain  rude  nations,  which  produces  the 
most  astonishing  effects  by  the  combination 
of  not  more  than  four  or  five  simple  notes. 

Madame  de  Stael  now  proceeds  to  the  Ro- 
mans— who  will  not  detain  us  by  any  means 
so  long.  Their  literature  was  confessedly 
borrowed  from  that  of  Greece;  for  little  is 
ever  invented,  where  borrowing  will  serve  the 
purpose :  But  it  was  marked  with  several  dis- 
tinctions, to  which  alone  it  is  now  necessary 
to  attend.  In  the  first  place — and  this  is  very 
remarkable — the  Romans,  contrary  to  the 
ouilom  of  all  other  nations,  began  their  career 


of  letters  with  philosophy ;  and  the  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  very  cliaracteristic  of  the 
nation.  They  had  subsisted  longer,  and  ef- 
fected more,  without  literature,  than  any  other 
people  on  record.  They  had  become  a  great 
state,  wisely  constituted  and  skilfully  admin- 
istered, long  before  any  one  of  their  citizens 
had  ever  appeared  as  an  author.  The  Ion 
of  their  country  was  the  passion  of  each  indi- 
vidual— the  greatness  of  the  Roman  name  the 
object  of  their  pride  and  enthusiasm.  Studies 
which  had  no  reference  to  political  objects, 
therefore,  could  find  no  favour  in  their  eyes; 
and  it  was  from  their  subserviency  to  popular 
and  senatorial  oratory,  and  theahl  which  they 
promised  to  afford  in  the  management  of  fac- 
tions and  national  concerns,  that  they  were 
first  led  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  the  Greek 
philosophers.  Nothing  else  could  have  in- 
duced Calo  to  enter  upon  such  a  study  at  such 
an  advanced  period  ol  life.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  their  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  however,  they  made  much  more  use 
of  it  tlian  their  masters.  They  carried  into 
their  practice  much  of  what  the  others  con- 
tented themselves  with  setting  down  in  their 
books ;  and  thus  came  to  attain  much  more 
precise  notions  of  practical  duty,  than  could 
ever  be  invented  by  mere  discourses.  The 
philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  though  in- 
cumbered w  ilh  the  subtleties  of  his  Athen- 
ian preceptors,  contain  a  much  more  complete 
code  of  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Greeks — though  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  his  political  information  and 
acuteness  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Aris- 
totle. It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
however,  that  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Ro- 
mans; for  it  was  that  which  fell  in  with  iheii 
national  habits  and  dispositions. 

The  same  character  and  the  same  national 
institutions  that  led  them  to  adopt  the  Greek 
philosophy  instead  of  their  poetry,  restrained 
them  from  the  imitation  of  their  theatrical 
excesses.  As  their  free  government  was 
strictly  aristocratical,  it  could  never  permit 
its  le-jitimale  chiefs  to  be  held  up  to  mockery 
on  the  stage,  as  the  democratical  licence  of 
the  Athenians  held  up  the  pretenders  to  their 
favour.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  severer 
dignity  of  the  Roman  character,  and  the  deeper 
respect  and  prouder  affection  they  entertained 
for  all  that  exalted  the  glory  of  their  country, 
would  at  all  events  have  interdicted  such  in- 
decorous and  humiliating  exhibitions.  The 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  never  could  have 
been  tolerated  at  Rome ;  and  though  Plautus 
and  Terence  were  allowed  to  imitate,  or  rather 
to  translate,  the  more  inoffensive  dramas  of  a 
later  age,  it  is  remarkable,  that  Ihey  seldom 
ventured  to  subject  even  to  that  mitigated 
and  more  general  ridicule  any  one  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  man- 
ners represented  are  almost  entirely  Greek 
manners;  and  the  ridiculous  parts  are  almost 
without  any  exception  assigned  to  foreigners, 
and  to  persons  of  a  servile  condition.  Women 
were,  from  the  beginning,  of  more  account  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Romans  than  of  the 
Greeks — though  their  province  was  still  strict* 
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ambition  or  critical  taste  in  a  nation, — the  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitive  ballads  and  legends 
of  all  rude  nations ;  but  after  a  certain  degree 
of  taste  has  been  created,  and  composition 
has  become  an  object  of  pretty  general  atten- 
tion, simplicity  is  sure  to  be  despised  for  a 
considerable  period ;  and  indeed,  to  be  pretty 
uniformly  violated  in  practice,  even  after  it  is 
restored  to  nominal  honour  and  veneration. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  the  less  cordial- 
ly with  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  remarks  upon 
the  irreparable  injury  which  affectation  does 
to  taste  and  to  chaiacter.  The  following  is 
marked  with  all  her  spirit  and  sagacity. 

"  L'afTectalion  est  de  lous  les  detains  des  corcic- 
teres  el  des  ecrits,  celui  qui  tarit  de  la  manii're  la 
plus  irreparable  la  source  de  lout  bien ;  car  elle 
blase  aur  la  verite  mSme,  dont  elle  imite  ('accent. 
Dans  quelque  genre  que  ce  soil,  lous  lea  mots  qui 
ont  servi  a  des  idees  faussca,  a  de  froides  exonera- 
tions, son!  pendant  long-temps  frappes  d'uriditc ; 
et  telle  langue  mSme  peut  perdrc  emiurement  la 
puissance  d  cmnuvoir  sur  lei  sujei,  si  elle  a  £ie  trnp 
snuvent  prodiguee  a  ce  sujet  meme.  Ainsi  peut-eire 
l'ltalien  est-ilde  toutes  les  langues  de  ('Europe  la 
moins  propre  a  I'eloquence  passionni'e  de  I'amour, 
comme  la  noire  est  maintcnant  usee  pour  I'elo- 
quence de  la  liberie." — pp.  241,  242. 

Their  superstition  and  tyranny — their  in- 
quisition and  arbitrary  governments  have  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Italians — as  they 
have  in  a  great  degree  prevented  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  career  of  letters  and  philoso- 
phy. But  for  this,  the  Spanish  genius  would 
probably  have  gone  far.  Their  early  roman- 
ces show  a  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  gen- 
uine enthusiasm;  and  their  dramas,  though 
irregular,  are  full  of  spirit  and  invention. 
Though  bombastic  and  unnatural  in  most  of 
their  serious  compositions,  their  extravagance 
is  not  so  cold  and  artificial  as  that  of  the  Ital- 
ians; but  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  a 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  fancy,  and  an  in- 
considerate straining  after  a  magnificence 
which  they  liad  not  skill  or  patience  to  attain. 

We  come  now  to  the  literature  of  the  North, 
— by  which  name  Madame  de  Stael  desig- 
nates the  literature  of  England  and  Germany, 
and  on  which  she  passes  an  encomium  which 
we  scarcely  expected  from  a  native  of  the 
South.  She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when 
she  sets  off  with  a  dashing  parallel  between 
Homer  and  Ossian ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  northern  litera- 
ture has  all  been  derived  from  that  Patriarch 
of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
south  of  Europe  may  be  ultimately  traced 
back  to  the  genius  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly 
rather  against  this  hypothesis,  that  the  said 
Ossian  has  only  been  known  to  the  readers 
and  writers  of  the  North  for  about  forty  years 
from  the  present  day,  and  has  not  been' held 
in  especial  reverence  by  those  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  that  short  period. 
However,  we  shall  suppose  that  Madame  de 
Stael  means  only,  that  the  style  of  Ossian  re- 
unites the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the 
northern  school  of  letters,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  them  such  as  they  were 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  classical  and 
southern  models.    We  rather  think  she  is 


right  in  saying,  that  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  two  re- 
gions; and  that  there  is  more  melancholy, 
more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling  and  fixed 
and  lofty  passion,  engendered  among  the 
clouds  and  mountains  oi  the  North,  than  upon 
the  summer  seas  or  beneath  the  perfumed 
groves  of  the  South.  The  causes  of  the  dif- 
ference are  not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily  sta- 
led. Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first  place 
to  the  climate. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  hereditary 
independence  of  the  northern  tribes — arising 
partly  from  their  scattered  population  and  in- 
accessible retreats,  and  partly  from  the  physi- 
cal force  and  hardihood  which  their  way  of 
life,  and  the  exertions  requisite  to  procure 
subsistence  in  those  regions,  necessarily  pro- 
duced. Their  religious  creed,  too,  even  be- 
fore their  conversion  to  Christianity,  was  lew 
fantastic,  and  more  capable  of  leading  to 
heroic  emotions  than  that  of  the  southern 
nations.  The  respect  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  always  regarded  their  women,  is 
another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  national  character ;  and.  in  later  times, 
their  general  adoption  of  the  Protestant  faith 
has  tended  to  confirm  that  character.  For 
our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  more 
weight  to  the  last  circumstance,  than  to  all 
the  others  that  have  been  mentioned;  and 
that  not  merely  from  the  better  education 
which  it  is  the  genius  of  Protestantism  to 
bestow  on  the  lower  orders,  but  from  the  nec- 
essary effect  of  the  universal  study  of  the 
Scriptures  which  it  enjoins.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Europe  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  other  book.  Now.  the 
Bible  is  not  only  full  of  lessons  of  patience 
and  humility  and  compassion,  but  abounds 
with  a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
minds  that  are  not  exposed  to  any  other,  and 
receive  this  under  the  persuasion  of  its  divine 
origin.  The  peculiar  chaiacter,  therefore, 
which  Madame  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  the 
people  of  the  North  in  general,  will  now  be 
found,  we  believe,  to  belong  only  to  such  of 
them  as  profess  the  refonned  religion ;  and 
to  be  discernible  in  all  the  communities  that 
maintain  that  profession,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  latitude  w  hich  they  in- 
habit— though  at  the  same  lime  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  its  general  adoption  in  the  North 
must  be  explained  by  some  of  ihe  more  gene- 
ral causes  which  we  have  shortly  indicated 
above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impnte 
to  the  writers  of  the  North,  is  want  of  taste 
and  politeness.  They  generally  admit  that 
they  nave  genius;  but  contend  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it ;  while  their  partisan* 
maintain,  that  what  is  called  want  ot  taste  is 
merely  excess  of  genius,  and  independence 
of  pedantic  rules  and  authorities.  Madame 
de  Stael,  though  admitting  the  transcendent 
merits  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  take* 
part,  upon  the  whole,  against  them  in  this 
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ambition  or  critical  taste  in  a  nation, — the  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitive  ballads  and  legends 
of  all  rude  nations ;  but  after  a  certain  degree 
of  taste  has  been  created,  and  composition 
has  become  an  object  of  pretty  general  atten- 
tion, simplicity  is  sure  to  be  despised  for  a 
considerable  period ;  and  indeed,  to  be  pretty 
uniformly  violated  in  practice,  even  after  it  is 
restored  to  nominal  honour  and  veneration. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  the  less  cordial- 
ly with  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  remarks  upon 
the  irreparable  injury  which  affectation  does 
to  taste  and  to  chaiacter.  The  following  is 
marked  with  all  her  spirit  and  sagacity. 

"  L'ofFectaiion  est  de  tous  les  detains  des  carac- 
teres  ei  des  Merits,  celui  qui  tarit  de  la  manure  la 
plus  irreparable  la  source  de  tout  bien  ;  car  elle 
blase  sur  la  vcritc  meme,  dont  elle  imiic  l'accent. 
Dans  quelque  genre  que  ce  soil,  tous  leg  mots  qui 
ont  servi  a  des  ideus  musses,  a  de  froides  exonera- 
tions, sont  pendant  long-temps  frappes  d'ariditc; 
•t  telle  Inngue  memo  peut  perdre  entierement  la 
puissance  d  emouvoir  sur  tel  sujet,  si  elle  a  ete  trnp 
eouvent  prodignce  & cc  sujet  memo.  Ainsi  peut-eire 
l'ltalien  esi-il  de  toutes  les  langues  dc  I'Knrope  la 
moins  propre  a  IVloquence  passionmle  de  I'amonr. 
comme  la  noire  est  maintcnant  usee  pour  ['elo- 
quence de  la  liberie." — pp.  241,  212. 

Their  superstition  and  tyranny — their  in- 
quisition and  arbitrary  governments  have  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Italians — as  they 
have  in  a  great  degree  prevented  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  career  of  letters  and  philoso- 
phy. But  for  this,  the  Spanish  genius  would 
probably  have  gone  far.  Their  early  roman- 
ces show  a  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  gen- 
uine enthusiasm;  and  their  dramas,  though 
irregular,  are  full  of  spirit  and  invention. 
Though  bombastic  and  unnatural  in  most  of 
their  serious  compositions,  their  extra vagance 
is  not  so  cold  and  artificial  as  that  of  the  Ital- 
ians; but  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  a 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  fancy,  and  an  in- 
considerate straining  after  a  magnificence 
which  they  had  not  skill  or  patience  to  attain. 

We  come  now  to  the  literature  of  the  North, 
— by  which  name  Madame  de  Staid  desig- 
nates the  literature  of  England  and  Germany, 
and  on  which  she  passes  an  encomium  which 
we  scarcely  expected  from  a  native  of  the 
South.  She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when 
she  sets  off  with  a  dashing  parallel  betweeu 
Homer  and  Ossiaa ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  northern  litera- 
ture has  all  been  derived  from  that  Patriarch 
of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
south  of  Europe  may  be  ultimately  traced 
back  to  the  genius  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly 
rather  against  this  hypothesis,  that  the  said 
Ossian  has  only  been  known  to  the  readers 
and  writers  of  the  North  for  about  forty  years 
from  the  present  day,  and  has  not  been  held 
iu  especial  reverence  by  those  who  have  most 
distinguished  themselves  iu  that  short  period. 
However,  we  shall  suppose  that  Madame  de 
Stael  means  only,  that  the  style  of  Ossian  re- 
unites the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the 
northern  school  of  letters,  and  may  bo  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  them  such  as  tney  were 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  classical  and 
southern  models.     We  rather  think  she  is 


right  in  saying,  that  there  is  a  radical  duTe» 
ence  in  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  two  rar 
gions;  and  that  there  is  more  melancholy 
more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling  and  fix£| 
and  lofty  passion,  engendered  among 
clouds  and  mountains  of  the  North,  than  up 
the  summer  seas  or  beneath  the  perfun 
groves  of  the  South.  The  causes  of  the  < 
fereuce  are  not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily  i 
ted.  Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first 
to  the  climate. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  herediti 
independence  of  the  northern  tribes 
partly  from  their  scattered  population  and  i 
accessible  retreats,  and  partly  from  the  phyi 
cal  force  and  hardihood  which  their  way  ( 
life,  and  the  exertions  requisite  to  proem 
subsistence  in  those  regions,  necessarily  pro- 
duced. Their  religious  creed,  too,  even  De» 
fore  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  was  leas' 
fantastic,  and  more  capable  of  leading  ts 
heroic  emotions  than  that  of  the  southern 
nations.  The  respect  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  always  regarded  their  women,  il 
another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  national  character;  and.  in  later  timet, 
their  general  adoption  of  the  Protestant  faith 
has  tended  to  confirm  that  diameter.  Fat 
our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  mow 
weight  to  the  last  circumstance,  than  to  all 
the  others  that  have  been  mentioned;  and 
that  not  merely  from  the  better  education 
which  it  is  the  genius  of  Protestantism  to 
bestow  on  the  lower  orders,  but  from  the  nec- 
essary effect  of  the  universal  study  of  the 
Scriptures  which  it  enjoins.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Europe  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  other  book.  Now,  lis 
Bible  is  not  only  full  of  lessons  of  patients 
and  humility  and  compassion,  but  abouodi 
with  a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
minds  lh.it  are  not  exposed  to  any  other,  and 
receive  this  under  the  persuasion  of  its  divini 
origin.  The  peculiar  character,  therefore, 
which  Madame  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  ths 
people  of  the  North  in  general,  will  now  bo 
found,  we  believe,  to  belong  only  to  such  of 
them  as  profess  the  reformed  religion ;  and 
to  be  discernible  in  all  the  communities  that 
maintain  that  profession,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  latitude  which  they  in- 
habit— though  at  the  same  time  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  its  general  adoption  in  the  North 
must  be  explained  by  some  of  the  more  gene- 
ral causes  which  we  have  shortly  indicated 
above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impute 
to  the  writers  of  the  North,  is  want  of  taste 
and  politeness.  They  generally  admit  that 
they  nave  genius;  but  contend  "that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it ;  while  their  partisan! 
maintain,  that  what  is  called  want  ot  taste  il 
merely  excess  of  genius,  and  independence 
of  pedantic  rules  and  authorities.  Madame 
de  Stael,  though  admitting  the  transcendent 
merits  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  take* 
part,  upon  the  whole,  against  thein  in  ton 
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their  stoical  precepts  interdicted  them  from 
disclosing.  The  German  poets,  and  some 
succeeding  English  authors,  have  produced  a 
prodigious  effect  by  the  use  of  this  powerful 
instrument ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  orig- 
inal sketches  of  it  exhibited  in  Lear,  in  Ham- 
let, in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Richard  and  of  Othello.  He  has  Likewise 
drawn,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  strug- 
gles of  nature  under  the  immediate  contem- 
plation of  approaching  death;  and  that  with- 
out those  supports  of  conscious  dignity  or 
exertion  with  which  all  other  writers  nave 
thought  it  necessary  to  blend  or  to  contrast 
their  pictures  of  this  emotion.  But  it  is  in  the 
excitement  of  the  two  proper  tragic  passions 
of  pity  and  terror,  that  the  force  and  origin- 
ality of  his  genius  are  most  conspicuous ;  pity 
not  only  for  youth  and  innocence,  and  noble- 
ness and  virtue,  as  in  Imogen  and  Desdemona, 
Brutus  and  Cariolauus — but  for  insignificant 
persons  like  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  profli- 
gate and  worthless  ones  like  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
— terror,  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  madness 
of  Lear,  and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  up  to  the 
dreams  of  Richard  and  Lady  Macbeth.  In 
comparing  the  effects  of  such  delineations 
with  the  superstitious  horror  excited  by  the 
mythological  persons  of  the  Greek  drama,  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  English  author  cannot 
fail  to  be  apparent.  Instead  of  supernatural 
beings  interfering  with  their  cold  and  impas- 
sive natures,  in  the  agitations  and  sufferings 
of  men,  Shakespeare  employs  only  the  magic 
of  powerfut  passion,  and  of  the  illusions  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  The  phantoms  and  ap- 
paritions which  he  occasionally  conjures  up 
to  add  to  tho  terror  of  the  scene,  are  in  truth 
but  a  bolder  personification  of  those  troubled 
dreams,  and  thick  coming  fancies,  which  har- 
row up  the  8'juIs  of  guilt  and  agony:  and 
even  his  sorcery  and  incantation  are  but  traits 
of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  so 
frequently  accompany  the  exaltation  of  the 
greater  passions.  But  perhaps  the  most  mi- 
raculous of  all  his  representations,  are  those 
ui  which  hs  has  pourtrayed  the  wanderings 
of  a  disordered  intellect,  and  especially  of 
that  species  of  distraction  which  arises  from 
excess  of  sorrow.  Instead  of  being  purely 
terrible,  those  scenes  are,  in  his  hands,  in  the 
highest  degree  touching  and  pathetic;  and 
the  wildncss  of  fancy,  and  richness  of  imagery 
which  they  display,  are  even  less  admirable 
than  the  constant,  though  incoherent  expres- 
sion of  that  one  sentiment  of  agonizing  grief 
which  hud  overborne  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul. 

Such  are  the  chief  beauties  which  Madame 
de  Staid  discovers  in  Shakes|>eare ;  and  though 
they  are  not  perhaps  exactly  what  an  English 
reader  would  think  of  bringing  most  into  no- 
tice, it  is  interesting  to  know  what  strikes  an 
intelligent  foreigner,  in  pieces  with  which  we 
ourselves  have  always  been  familiar.  Tin! 
chief  fault  she  imputes  to  him,  besides  the 
fuixtiir  >  of  low  buffoonery  with  tragic  passion, 
are  oc.-iisio'ial  tediousnessnnd  repetition — fio 
much  vU'Me  horror  and  bloodshed — and  the 
personal  deformity  of  Caliban  and  Richard 


HI. ;  for  all  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  wr 
readers  to  make  the  best  apology  they  can. 

Madame  de  Stael  thinks  very  poorly  of  on 
talent  for  pleasantry;  and  is  not  very  succeM- 
ful  in  her  delineation  of  what  we  call  humour. 
The  greater  part  of  the  nation,  she  says,  lives 
either  in  the  serious  occupations  of  business 
and  politics,  or  in  the  tranquil  circle  of  family 
affection.    What  is  called  society,  therefore, 
has  scarcely  any  existence  among  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  that  sphere  of  idleness  and  frivolity, 
that  taste  is  matured,  and  gaiety  made  ele- 
gant.   They  are  not  at  all  trained,  therefore, 
to  observe  the  finer  shades  of  character  ana 
of  ridicule  in  real  life;  and  consequently  nei- 
ther think  of  delineating  them  in  their  com- 
positions, nor  are  aware  of  their  merit  when 
delineated  by  others.    We  are  unwilling  to 
think  this  perfectly  just ;  and  are  encouraged 
to  suspect,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ingenious 
author  may  not  be  altogether  without  appeal 
on  such  a  subject,  bv  observing,  that  she  rep- 
resents the  paltry  flippancy  and  disgusting 
affectation  of  Sterne,  as  the  purest  specimen 
of  true  English  humour;  and  classes  the  char- 
acter of  Falstaff  along  with  that  of  Pistol;  as 
parallel  instances  of  that  vulgar  caricature 
from  which  the  English  still  condescend  to 
receive  amusement.    It  is  more  just,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  humour,  and  in 
general  the  pleasantry,  of  our  nation,  has  very 
frequently  a  sarcastic  and  even  misanthropic 
character,   which  distinguishes  it  from  the 
mere  playfulness  and  constitutional  gaiety  of 
our  French  neighbours ;  and  that  we  have  not, 
for  the  most  part,  succeeded  in  our  attempts 
to  imitate  the  graceful  pleasantry  and  agree- 
able trifling  of  that  ingenious  people.     We 
develope  every  thing,  she  maintains,  a  great 
deal  too  laboriously;  and  give  a  harsh  and 
painful  colouring  to  those  parts  which  the 
very  nature  of  their  style  requires  to  be  but 
lightly  touched  and  delicately  shaded.     We 
never  think  we  are  heard,  unless  we  cry  out; 
— nor  understood,  if  we  leave  any  thing  un- 
told : — an  excess  of  diffuseness  and  labour 
which  could  never  be  endured  out  of  our  own 
island.    It  is  curious  enough,  indeed,  to  ob- 
serve, that  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  time  but  to  get  rid  of  it  in  amusement, 
are  always  much  more  impatient  of  any  kind 
of  tediousness  in  their  entertainers,  than  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure  for  entertainment. 
The  reason  is,  we  suppose,  that  familiarity 
with  business  makes  the  latter  habitually 
tolerant  of  tediousness;   while  the  less  en- 
grossing pursuits  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
retain  any  degree  of  interest,  require  a  very| 
rapid  succession  and  constant  variety.    On 
the  whole,  we  do  not  think  Madame  de  Stael 
very  eorrect  in  her  notions  of  Euglit.h  gaiety; 
and  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  she  must 
have  been  in  some  respects  unfortunate  in  her 
society,  during  her  visit  to  this  country. 

Her  estimate  of  our  poetry,  and  of  our  works 
of  fiction,  is  more  unexceptionable.  She  does 
not  allow  us  much  invention,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  word;  and  still  less  grace  and 
sprightliness  in  works  of  a  light  and  playful 
character:   But,  for  glowing  descriptions  of 
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i  find  ili.it 
to  her 


til  ill 

lie  honour  of  that  meri- 

i»rupon  English  literature  re- 
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rather 

or,  and 
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i 
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: 
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morale, 
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She  returns  airain,  however,  to  her  |i 
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and  excessive  develop):  tain-, 

obscure  nance  of  tl 

of  theauthor'jextrenieanAni\  to  I 

sion  is  I  harity  with 

the  language.      In  point  of  fact,  W6   know  of 

cise  as  Hume  01  Smith  might 

retort  ' 

ol  the  v  -li  nation,  upon 

iheii  liollin 
ruid  their  Maeillorj — tln-n  D'Alembert— th*ur 
BufTon — then  Helvetica— ami  the  whole  tribe 
of  ilirir  dramatic  writers: — whili 

titions,  ; tain  [lint 

nt Hor  who  lius  repeated  ibi 

tainly  not  the  most  tedious  oJ   the  liaiirnity. 

sin-  eompiaii  wanl  of  » 

animation   in  our 

and  Shaft) 
but  the  imputation  only  i  ■ 
more,  that  slu 

ings  of  Jerem)    Taylor,  and   thai 
-  W  llirll  I. 

of  Butke 
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iheil  logic  than  their  rhl 
in  then 

and  ornament.     And  no  doubt  it 
must  be  so — in  nil  the  i 

occupied   fi  0  day, 
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internnl  li  pislation  o 

beard  Pea  or  IMi,  however,  or 
or  Wimlhun,  or  Oral 
concert  :  lain  ol  our  want 

- 
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the  first  r.  i 
i.-  I- ii <i  .1  to 
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of  all  St  i  ware 

ol  any  other  purpose*,  which  eloqnesa 
serve  in  a  great  rial  i> 

■ 

ied    hei    ll 

little  n  ill  ol  the  •• 

nuw   laid  loom   to 

her  antici] 
the  eelahli 

likely 

to  produce,— oi  ol  the  '  ■  with 

thinks  it  necessary  to  provide  hei  countrymen. 

The-  qv 

t/ii  nork: — but  we  cannot  eutet  uyuw  w 
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at  present .— and    indeed,   in  what  we  have 

already    Hid,    W8    line    so  tar  exceeded   trie 

limits  to  which  wa  always  wish  to  confine 

Ml  we  do  not  very  well  know  what 

v    to    make    to    001    readers — except 

.,  thnt  we  are  not  without  hop 

.  meous  nature  of  the  subject,  by 

which  we  I  nobly  drawn  into 

j.i y  have  carried  them 

with  as  moderate  a  share  of  I 

■  ourselves  I.    If  it  be 

Otherwise— we  must  have  the  candour  ami 

llantry  to  say,  that  we  aro  pei- 

dt  is  10  be  imputed  lo  us,  and  nut  to 


us  author  upon  whose  -work 
have   been   employed  ;    and    that,   if  we 
confined  oui 
lucubrations,  or  interspi 

w  ith  the  account  \vi 
to  give  ol    their 

d  tins  art.' 

without  provoking  the  impatience  even  of 
more  fastidious  oT  our  leaders. 

h  it  we  have  do 
either  to  our  author  or  hei 
we  can  now  make  no  ol 
earnestly  entreating  our  readers  to  study  I 
of  them  for  themselves. 


(Ittlg,  1806.) 

The  CompUt*  Works,  in  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Morals,  of  the  late  Pn.  Benjamin  Fras 
first  collected  ami  arranged.     With  Mtnurin  uf  his  Early  Life,  written  by  u 
3  vols  8vo.  pp,  14.rj<).     Johnson,  London:  1806. 


we  think,  ran  show  more  clearly 
nterprise  or 

found  in  that 
lect    and    publish 

of  ill  should  have 

ri,    till    tin-    year     1806  I    I 

to  ac- 
for  the  imperfect  and  u 

which  the 
I.  if  it  had  not  been  lor  a 
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:iler.     It   is  that   re- 
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to  whom  the  while  of  hi3  papers 
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sl]    his 

-.   with 

'  down  b\  himself 
1  continue  I 
int.     It  was  settled,  that  the 
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iced  W  I til  the 

is  to  the  tenns  of  the  purchase 
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ration  (or suppressing  them." 
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able and  unworthy  service.     It  is  lu 
..I   the  danger  of  disi 

of  American   independence:   mid  as  to  i 
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think   ii 
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the  evidence  by  which 
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authenticity  in  a 
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sufficient  .1 
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■ilh  the  loquacity,  of  a  more   officious  at- 

ose  to  give  any  thing  like  a 

ol   ilio  papers  contained  in 
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pendent  of  the  maxims  of  tutors,  nnd   the 
oracles  of  literary  patrons. 

'I  aud 
[iters*)   oommunil 

kind,  with  those  of  a  regular ei  Ihere 

|  oritioe  to  be  sal  many 

qualifications  to  1  led— so  mi 

vala  10  l  and  so  nm  to  be 

;  man  is  apt  r...  ! 

i  led 
for  disliiictiou  in  some  sal 

who  an  eJwaj  i  in  the  moat] 
end,  "  ' 

I  Med.  till  be  -inks  into 
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travagance and  a!  In  such  a 

la  that  nil  as  no 

■  hi  :  and  wrhal  1 1 

!     He 

much 
candi- 
date for  public  admiration.    In  hi 
to  the  manner,  the  matter  is  apt  to  I 
glected;  and,  in  li  those 

wit,  or  harmony  of  pent 

nccurai 
posed  to 

is  no  longer  vigorous  or  collected ; — the  si 
divided  i  Sew 

either  deep  or  strong; — he  beoomi 

cc— tul  pretender  to  tine  wtii  satis- 

fied with  the  frivolous  praise  "I  i  leg  nice  or 
vivacity. 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power 

nstomtelli  laltty, 

nt  help  im  .  rdrtin 

.  he  v'  ould  have 

mself  « ith  e.\|  ■  he  me- 

pint   in  the  nilliliiun  PO01 

had  abounded  w  .th  mi 
nevei  have  venti 

any  nite,  by  ler  the. 

lirsl  publication  I 
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This  will  probably  be  thought  exaggerated; 
l.nt  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  dink,  ihnt  the 
-   in  his  history  had  a 
'•  et  in  determini 
nt'  tua  : 

by  which  his  writings  are  <I i~t ihl; i 

■ 

scarce'  around  bun  whom  he  could 

He  u  rote  with  greal 

milium  knew 

that  the  readers  to  whom  he 

sell'  were,  fur  the   .  ■  him- 

His 
countrymen  had  then  '  line  writ- 

ing, and  could  not  easily  I"  ander- 
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Stand  a  deduction  depending  on  a  long  or 
elabotato  process  of  reasoning.  lie  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  he  had 
to  say ;  and  since  he  had  no  chance  of  being 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  composition,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  aim  at  making  an  im- 
pression by  the  force  and  the  clearness  of  his 
statements. 

His  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccu- 
rate, from  the  same  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered his  productions  concise.  Philosophy 
and  speculation  did  not  form  the  business  of 
his  life :  nor  did  he  dedicate  himself  to  any 
particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and 
complete  the  investigation  of  it  in  all  its  parts, 
and  under  all  its  relations.  He  engaged  in 
every  interesting  inquiry  that  suggested  itself 
to  him,  rather  as  the  necessary  exercise  of  a 
powerful  and  active  mind,  than  as  a  task 
which  lie  had  bound  himself  to  perform.  He 
cast  a  quick  and  penetrating  glance  over  the 
facts  and  the  data  that  were  presented  to  him : 
and  drew  his  conclusions  with  a  rapidity  and 

iirecisiou  that  have  not  often  been  equalled. 
Jut  he  did  not  generally  stop  to  examine  the 
completeness  of  the  data  upon  which  he  pro- 
ceeded, nor  to  consider  the  ultimate  effect  or 
application  of  tho  principles  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted.  In  all  questions,  therefore, 
where  the  facts  upon  which  he  was  lu  deter- 
mine, and  the  materials  from  which  his  judg- 
ment was  to  bo  formed,  were  cither  few  in 
number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  over- 
look^!, his  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
perfectly  just  and  conclusive,  and  his  decisions 
uncxceptionably  sound;  but  where  the  ele- 
ments of  the  calculation  were  more  numerous 
and  widely  scattered,  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
has  often  been  precipitate,  and  that  hi;  has 
either  b  im  misled  by  a  partial  apprehension  of 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or  hasdiscovered 
only  a  portion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before 
him.  In  all  physical  inquiries;  in  almost  all 
qn-stio.is  of  particular  and  immediate  policy; 
and  in  much  of  what  relates  to  the  practical 
wisdnm  and  happiness  of  private  life,  his 
views  will  be  found  to  be  admirable,  and  the 
reasoning  bv  which  they  are  supported  most 
masterly  and  convincing.  But  upon  subjects  of 
general  politics,  of  abstract  morality,  and  politi- 
cal economy,  his  notions  appear  to  be  more  un- 
satisfactory and  incomplete.  He  seems  to  have; 
wa-ited  leisure,  and  perhaps  inclination  also. 
to  spread  out  before  him  tha  whole  vast  pre- 
mises of  those  extensive  sciences,  and  scarcely 
to  hive  had  patience  to  hunt  for  his  con- 
clusions through  so  wide  and  intricate  a  region 
as  tint  upm  which  they  invited  him  to  enter. 
He  his  In— n  satisfied,  therefore,  on  many  occa- 
sions, with  reasoning  from  a  very  limited  view 
of  lh\?  facts,  and  often  from  a  particular  in- 
stance; and  he  has  done  all  that  sagacity  and 
sound  s-'tise  could  do  with  such  materials: 
but  it  cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  some- 
times overlooked  an  essential  part  of  tho  argu- 
ment, and  often  advanced  a  particular  truth 
into  th  ?  place  of  a  general  principle.  Ho  sel- 
dom reasoned  upon  those  subjects  at  all,  wo 
believe,  without  havimr  some  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  immediately  in  view;  and  as 


he  began  the  investigation  rather  to  determinit 
a  particular  case,  than  to  establish  a  general 
maxim,  so  he  probably  desisted  as  soon  as  h» 
had  relieved  himself  of  the  present  difficulty. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  thorough- 
bred scholars  and  philosophers  of  Europe,  whs 
can  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  more  than  one 
or  two  departments  of  science  or  literature. 
The  uneducated  tradesman  of  America  hu 
left  writings  that  call  for  our  respectful  atten- 
tion, in  natural  philosophy. — in  politics, — in 
political  economy, — and  in  general  literature 
and  morality. 

Of  his  laboun  in  the  department  of  Physics, 
we  do  not  propose  to  say  much.  They  were 
almost  all  suggested  by  views  of  utility  in  the 
beginning,  and  were,  without  exception,  ap- 
plied, we  believe,  to  promote  such  views  in 
the  end.  His  letters  upon  Electricity  have 
been  more  extensively  circulated  than  any  of 
his  other  writings  of  this  kind;  and  are  en- 
titled to  more  praise  and  popularity  than  they 
seem  ever  to  have  met  with  in  this  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  lu- 
minous and  graphical  precision  with  which 
the  experiments  are  narrated:  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  are  projected :  and  the  saga- 
city with  which,  the  conclusion  is  inferred, 
limited,  and  confirmed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in 
these,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  his  physical 
speculations,  is  the  unparalleled  simplicity 
and  facility  with  which  the  reader  is  con- 
ducted from  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  an- 
other. The  author  never  appears  for  a  mo- 
ment to  labour  or  to  be  at  a  loss.  The  most 
ingenious  and  profound  explanations  are  sug- 
gested, as  if  they  were  the  most  natural 
and  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  phe- 
nomena: and  the  author  seems  to  value  him- 
self so  little  on  his  most  impoitant  discoveries, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  compare  him  with 
others,  before  we  can  form  a  just  notion  of  hit 
merits.  As  he  seems  to  bo  conscious  of  no 
exertion,  he  feels  no  partiality  for  any  part  of 
his  speculations,  and  never  seeks  to  raise  the 
readers  idea  of  their  importance,  by  any  arts 
of  declamation  or  eloquence.  Indeed,  the  ha- 
bitual precisian  of  his  conceptions,  and  his 
invariable  practice  of  referring  to  specific  facts 
and  observation*,  secured  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, both  from  those  extravagant  conjectures 
in  which  so  many  naturalists  have  indulged, 
and  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
seems  so  naturally  to  be  engendered  in  their 
defence.  He  was  by  no  means  averse  to  give 
scope  to  his  imagination,  in  suggesting  a  va- 
riety of  explanations  of  obscure  and  unman- 
ageable phenomena;  but  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  confound  these  vague  and  conjec- 
tural theories  with  the  solid  results  of  experi- 
ence ami  observation.  In  his  Meteorological 
papers,  and  in  his  Observations  upon  Heat  and 
Light,  there  is  a  preat  deal  of  such  bold  and 
original  sujrjrestions:  but  he  evidently  sets  but 
little  value  upon  them;  and  has  no  sooner 
disburdened  his  mind  of  the  impressions  from 
which  they  proceeded,  than  he  seems  to  dis- 
miss them  entirely  from  his  consideration, 
and  turns  to  tho  legitimate  philosophy  of  ex- 
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•winds  and  waterspouts,  as  well  as  the  obser- 
vations on  the  course  of  the  winds  and  on  cold, 
seem  to  be  excellent.  The  paper  called  Mari- 
time Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and 
practical  good  sense;  and  the  remarks  on 
Evaporation,  and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  which 
are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  young 
lady,  are  admirable,  not  merely  for  their  per- 
spicuity, but  for  the  interest  and  amusement 
they  are  calculated  to  communicate  to  every 
description  of  readers.  The  remarks  on  Fire- 
places and  Smoky  chimnies  are  infinitely  more 
original,  concise,  and  scientific,  than  those  of 
Count  Rumford ;  and  the  observations  on  the 
Guiph-stream  afford,  we  believe,  the  first 
example  of  just  theory,  and  accurate  investi- 
gation, applied  to  that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  think,  has  never  made  use 
of  the  mathematics,  in  his  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  and  though  this  may 
render  it  surprising  that  he  has  fallen  into  so 
few  errors  of  importance,  we  conceive  that  it 
helps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  un- 
equalled perspicuity  and  vivacity  of  his  expo- 
sitions. An  algebraist,  who  can  work  wonders 
with  letters,  seldom  condescends  to  be  much 
indebted  to  words ;  and  thinks  himself  enti- 
tled to  make  his  sentences  obscure,  provided 
his  calculations  be  distinct.  A  writer  who 
has  nothing  but  words  to  make  use  of,  must 
make  all  the  use  he  can  of  them :  he  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  only  chance  he  has  of 
being  understood. 

We  should  now  say  something  of  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  Dr.  Franklin, — the  productions 
which  first  raised  him  into  public  office  and 
eminence,  and  which  will  bo  least  road  or 
attended  to  by  posterity.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  those  which  relate  to 
tho  internal  affairs  and  provincial  differences 
of  the  American  colonies,  before  their  quarrel 
with  the  mother  country;  and  those  which 
relate  to  that  qnarrel  and  its  consequences. 
The  former  are  no  longer  in  any  degree  in- 
teresting :  and  the  editor  lias  done  wisely,  we 
think,  in  presenting  his  readers  with  an  ab- 
stract only  of  the  longest  of  Ihem.  This  was 
published  in  1759,  under  the  title  of  an  His- 
torical Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  consisted  of  upwards  of  500  pagos, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
political  privileges  reserved  to  tho  founder  of 
tho  colony  had  been  illegally  and  oppressively 
used.  The  Canada  pamphlet,  written  in  1760, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  tho  importance 
of  retaining  that  colony  at  the  peace,  is  given 
entire ;  and  appears  to  be  composed  with  grea  t 
force  of  reason,  and  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
perspicuity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
are  called  the  Albany  Papers,  or  the  plan  for 
a  general  political  union  of  the  colonics  in 
1754 ;  and  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the 
provincial  politics  of  that  day.  All  these  are 
worth  preserving,  both  as  monuments  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  talents  and  activity,  and  as  afford- 
ing, in  many  places,  very  excellent  models  of 
strong  reasoning  and  popular  eloquence:  but 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  is  now  completely- 
gone  by ;  and  tho  few  specimens  of  general 
reasoning  which  we  meet  with,  serve  only  to 


increase  our  regret,  that  the  talents  of  the 
author  should  have  been  wasted  on  such 
perishable  materials. 

There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject  ol 
the  dispute  with  the  colonies;  and  most  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  papers  on  that  subject  are  already 
well  known  to  the  public.  His  examination  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  1766  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  information, 
the  clearness  and  force  of  his  extempore  com- 
position, and  the  steadiness  and  self-possession 
which  enabled  him  to  display  these  qualities 
with  so  much  effect  upon  such  an  occasion. 
His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities are  full  of  grief  and  anxiety;  but,  no 
sooner  did  matters  come  to  extremities,  than 
he  appears  to  have  assumed  a  certain  keen 
and  confident  cheerfulness,  not  unmixed  with 
a  seasoning  of  asperity,  and  more  vindictive* 
ness  of  spirit  than  perhaps  became  a  philoso- 
pher. In  a  letter  written  in  October  1775,  he 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner: — 

"  Tell  our  dear  pood  friend  *  *  *,  who  sometime* 
has  his  doubiH  and  despondencies  aljoul  our  firm- 
ness, thin  America  is  determined  and  unanimous; 
a  very  few  Tories  and  placemen  excepted,  whs 
will  probably  soon  export  themselves.  Britain,  at 
the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one  hull* 
dred  and  fif'tv  Yankics  this  campaign,  which  ■ 
20,000/.  a  hea'd ;  and,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  she  gained 
a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  again  by 
our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  dill.  During  the 
same  time,  sixty  thousand  children  have  been  bom 
in  America.  From  these  data,  his  mathematical 
head  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  nec- 
essary to  kill  us  all.  and  conquer  our  whole  terri- 
tory."—vol.  iii,  p.  357,  358. 

The  following  letters,  which  passed  between 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Lord  Howe,  when  his  Lord- 
ship arrived  off  the  American  coast  with  what 
were  called  the  pacificatory  proposals  in  177$, 
show  not  only  the  consideration  in  which  the 
former  was  held  by  the  Noble  Commissioner, 
but  contain  a  very  striking  and  prophetic  state- 
ment of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
schemes  of  compulsion.  His  Lordship  writes, 
in  June  1776, — 

"  I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters 
and  parrels,  which  I  have  sent  (in  the  stale  I  re- 
ceived them.)  to  be  landed,  without  adding  a  word 
upon  the  subject  of  the  injurious  extremities  ta 
which' our  unhappy  disputes  have  engaged  us. 

"  You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission,  from 
the  official  despatches  which  I  have  recommended 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  same  conveyance.  Retain- 
ins  all  the  earnestness  I  ever  expressed,  to  see  oar 
differences  accommodated  ;  I  shall  conceive,  if  I 
meet  with  the  disposition  in  the  colonies  <*hich  I 
was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  moat  flattering  hopes 
of  proving  serviceable  in  the  objects  of  the  King's 
paternal  solicitude,  by  promoting  the  establishment 
of  lasting  peace  and  union  with  the  Colonies.  But, 
it'  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  America,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  her  trade  from  passing  into 
foreign  channels,  must  keep  us  still  a  divided  people, 
I  shall,  from  every  private  as  well  as  public  motive, 
moat  heartily  lament,  that  this  is  not  the  moment, 
wherein  those  great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  tb 
be  attained,  and  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  assure  you,  personally,  of  the  re- 
gard with  which  I  am,  &c." — vol.  iii.  p.  365—367. 

Dr.  Franklin  answered, — 

"  I  received  safo  '.he  letters  your  Lordsife  ■ 
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the  seller  bestowed  much  or  little  labour  upon 
it,  or  whether  it  came  into  his  possession 
without  any  labour  at  all ; — whether  it  be  a 
diamond,  which  he  picked  up.  or  a  picture,  at 
which  he  had  been  working  for  years.  The 
commodity  is  not  valued  T>y  the  purchaser, 
on  account  of  the  labour  which  is  supposed  to 
be  embodied  in  it,  but  solely  on  account  of 
certain  qualities,  which  he  finds  convenient 
or  agreeable:  he  compares  the  convenience 
and  delight  which  he  expects  to  derive  from 
this  object,  with  the  convenience  and  delight 
which  is  afforded  by  the  things  asked  in  ex- 
change for  it ;  and  if  he  find  the  former  pre- 
ponderate, he  consents  to  the  exchange,  and 
makes  a  beneficial  bargain. 

We  Lave  stated  the  case  in  the  name  of  a 
purchaser,  because,  in  barter,  both  parties 
are  truly  purchasers,  and  act  upon  the  same 
principles ;  and  it  is  easy  to  snow,  that  all 
commerce  resolves  itself,  ultimately,  into  bar- 
ter. There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade, 
except  where  there  is  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  either  of  the  defects  of  the 
commodity,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  purchaser 
may  be  supplied  with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by 
another.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  but  not  of 
morality,  that  the  price  of  most  commodities 
will  be  influenced  by  the  labour  employed  in 
producing  them.  If  they  are  capable  of  being 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers  will  sink  the  price  very 
nearly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  this 
labour;  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  production,  without  repaying  that  labour, 
will  prevent  it  from  sinking  lower.  The  doc- 
trine does  not  apply  at  all,  to  cases  where  the 
materials,  or  the  skill  necessary  to  work  them 
up,  are  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
The  author's  speculations  on  the  effects  of 
paper-money,  seem  also  to  be  superficial  and 
inaccurate.  Statistics  had  not  been  carefully 
studied  in  the  days  of  his  activity;  and.  ac- 
cordingly, we  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  loose 
assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation  in  his 
writings.  Yet  he  had  a  genius  for  exact  ob- 
servation, and  complicated  detail ;  and  proba- 
bly wanted  nothing  but  leisure,  to  have  made 
very  great  advances  in  this  branch  of  economy. 

As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  litera- 
ture, the  merits  of  Dr.  "Franklin  cannot  be 
estimated  properly,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  peculiarities  that  have  been 
already  alluded  to  in  his  early  history  and 
situation.  He  never  had  the  benefit  of  any 
academical  instruction,  nor  of  the  society  of 
men  of  letters; — his  style  was  formed  entirely 
by  his  own  judgment  and  occasional  reading; 
and  most  of  his  moral  pieces  were  written 
while  he  was  a  tradesman,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city.  We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  either  that  he  should 
write  with  extraordinary  elegance  or  grace ; 
or  that  he  should  treat  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, follies,  and  occupations  of  polite  life. 
He  had  no  great  occasion,  as  a  moralist,  to 
expose  the  guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or 
seduction ;  or  to  point  a  poignant  and  playful 
ridicule  against  the  lighter  immoralities  of 
fashionable  life.    To  the  mechanics  and  tra- 


ders of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  *ueh  wan> 
ings  were  altogether  unnecessary;  and  fas 
endeavoured,  therefore,  with  more  appropri- 
ate eloquence,  to  impress  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  industry ;  sobriety,  and  economy, 
and  to  direct  their  wise  and  humble  ambitka 
to  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  and 
honourable  independence.  That  morality, 
after  all,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  greatei 
part  of  mankind;  and  that  eloquence  the  most 
meritorious,  that  is  calculated  to  convince  and 
persuade  the  multitude  to  virtue.  Nothing 
can  be  more  perfectly  and  beautifully  adapted 
to  its  object,  than  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
compositions  of  this  sort.  The  tone  of  famili- 
arity, of  good-will,  and  homely  jocularity— 
the  plain  and  pointed  illustrations — the  short 
sentences,  made  up  of  short  words — and  the 
strong  sense,  clear  information,  and  obvious 
conviction  of  the  author  himself,  make  most 
of  his  moral  exhortations  perfect  models  of 
popular  eloquence ;  and  afford  the  finest  spec- 
imens of  a  style  which  lias  been  but  too  little 
cultivated  in  a  country  which  numbers  per- 
haps more  than  halt  a  million  of  readers 
among  its  tradesmen  and  artificers. 

In  writings  which  possess  such  solid  and 
unusual  merit,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
that  the  fastidious  eve  of  a  critic  can  discover 
many  blemishes.  'There  is  a  good  deal  of 
vulgarity  in  the  practical  writings  of  Dr. 
Franklin ;  and  more  vulgarity  than  was  any 
way  necessary  for  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
There  is  something  childish,  too,  in  some  of 
his  attempts  at  pleasantry ;  his  story  of  the 
Whistle,  and  his  Parisian  letter,  announcing 
the  discovery  that  the  sun  gives  light  as  soon 
as  he  rises,  arc  instances  of  this.  The  solilo- 
quy of  an  Ephemeris,  however,  is  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  both  it,  and  the  Dialogue  with  the 
Gout,  are  executed  with  the  lightness  and 
spirit  of  genuine  French  compositions.  The 
Speech  in  the  Divan  of  Algiers,  composed  as 
a  parody  on  those  of  the  defenders  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  scriptural  parable  against 
persecution  are  inimitable; — they  have  all 
the  point  and  facility  of  the  fine  pleasantries 
of  Swift  and  Arbutliuol,  with  something  mora 
of  directness  and  apparent  sincerity. 

The  style  of  his  letters,  in  general,  is  ex- 
cellent. They  are  chiefly  remarkable,  for 
great  simplicity  of  language,  admirable  good 
sense  and  ingenuity,  and  an  amiable  and 
inoffensive  cheerfulness,  that  is  never  over- 
clouded or  eclipsed.  Among  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  writings  that  are  published  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  present  edition,  are  four  let- 
ters from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Whatley,  writ- 
ten within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and 
expressive  of  all  that  unbroken  gaiety,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  activity,  which  distinguish  the 
compositions  of  his  earlier  years.  We  give 
with  pleasure  the  following  extracts. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  saying  of  Alphon- 
mi«.  which  you  allude  to  a*  a  eanctinVation  of  yoor 
rigidity,  in  refusing  to  allow  mc  the  plea  of  old tfS 
as  an  excuse  lor  mv  wont  of  exactitude  in 
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individual*.  It  ailbida  however 
example  of  the  irn 

and  industry  beat  upw 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  affording  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  incalculable  value  of  a 
sound  and  well  directed  understanding ;  and 
of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  learning 
and  laborious  accomplishments.  Without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
scholar  or  a  man  of  science,  he  has  extended 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  "which  scholars  and  men  of  sci- 
ence had  previously  investigated  without  suc- 


cess; and  has  only  been  found  deficient  in 
those  studies  which  the  learned  have  gene- 
rally turned  from  in  disdain.  We  would  not  bt 
understood  to  say  any  thing  in  disparagement 
of  scholarship  and  science;  but  the  value 
of  these  instruments  is  apt  to  be  over-rated 
by  their  possessors;  and  it  is  a  wholesome 
mortification,  to  show  them  that  the  work 
may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
known  that  their  employment  does  not  insure 
its  success. 


(Qtfttmbtr,  1816.) 

The  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D..  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  Containing  Addi- 
tional Letters,  Tracts,  and  Poems  not  hitherto  published.  With  Notes,  and  a  life  of  the  A*- 
thor,  by  Waltik  Scott,  Esq.     19  vols.  8 vo.     Edinburgh:  1815. 

Bt  far  the  most  considerable  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  in  our 
days,  is  that  by  which  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  have  been  gradually  brought 
down  from  the  supremacy  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  without  competition,  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century.  When  we  were  at  our  studies, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can  perfectly 
remember  that  every  young  man  was  set  to 
read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as  regularly 
as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  All  who  had 
any  tincture  of  letters  were  familiar  with  their 
writings  and  their  history;  allusions  to  them 
abounded  in  all  popular  discourses  and  all 
ambitious  conversation;  and  they  and  their 
contemporaries  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  our  great  models  of  excellence,  and 
placed  without  challenge  at  the  head  of  our 
national  literature.  New  books,  even  when 
allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thought 
of  as  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  but 
were  generally  read  and  foigotten,  and  passed 
away  like  the  transitory  meteors  of  a  lower 
sky ;  while  they  remained  in  their  brightness. 
and  were  supposed  to  shine  with  a  fixed  ana 
unalterable  glory. 

All  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty 
well  altered;  and  in  so  far  as  persons  of  our 
antiquity  can  judge  of  the  training  and  habits 
of  the  rising  generation,  those  celebrated 
writers  no  longer  form  the  manual  of  our  stu- 
dious youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into  the  in- 
stitution of  a  liberal  education.  Their  names, 
indeed,  are  still  familiar  to  our  ears;  but  their 
writings  no  longer  solicit  our  habitual  notice, 
and  their  subjects  begin  already  to  fade  from 
our  recollection.  Their  high  privilieges  and 
proud  distinctions,  at  any  rate,  nave  evidently 
passed  into  other  hands.  It  is  no  longer  to 
them  that  the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy, 
or  the  humble  with  admiration ;  nor  is  it  in 
their  pages  that  the  pretenders  to  wit  and 
eloquence  now  search  for  allusions  that  arc 
sure  to  captivate,  and  illustrations  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.  In  this  decay  of  their  reputa- 
tion they  have  few  advocates,  and  no  imita- 
tors :  and  from  a  comparison  of  many  obser- 
vations, it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained, 


that  they  are  declined  considerably  from  'the 
high  meridian  of  their  glory,'  and  may  fairly 
be  apprehended  to  be  'hastening  to  their  set- 
ting.' Neither  is  it  time  alone  that  ha* 
wrought  this  obscuration ;  for  the  fame  of 
Shakespeare  still  shines  in  undecaying  bright- 
ness; and  that  of  Bacon  has  been  steadily 
advancing  and  gathering  new  honours  during 
the  whole  period  which  has  witnessed  the  rise 
and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  successors. 

There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  for 
phenomena  of  this  sort.  -  Our  taste  has  either 
degenerated — or  its  old  models  have  been 
fairly  surpassed;  and  we  have  ceased  to  ad- 
mire the  writers  of  the  last  century,  only  be- 
cause they  are  too  good  for  us— or  because 
they  are  not  good  enough.  Now,  we  confess 
we  are  no  believers  in  the  absolute  and  per- 
manent corruption  of  national  taste;  on  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  it  is,  of  all  faculties, 
that  which  is  most  sure  to  advance  and  im- 
prove with  time  and  experience;  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  great  physical  or 
political  disasters  which  have  given  a  check 
to  civilization  itself,  there  has  always  been  a 
sensible  progress  in  this  particular;  and  that 
the  general  taste  of  every  successive  genera- 
tion is  better  than  that  of  its  predecessors. 
There  are  little  capricious  fluctuations,  no 
doubt,  and  fits  of  foolish  admiration  or  fasti- 
diousness, which  cannot  be  so  easily  account- 
ed for:  but  the  great  movements  are  all  pro-  , 
gressive :  and  though  the  progress  consists  at  ' 
one  time  in  withholding  toleration  from  gross 
faults,  and  at  another  in  giving  their  nigh 

Ererogative  to  great  beauties,  this  alternation 
as  no  tendency  to  obstruct  the  general  ad- 
vance; but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  best  and 
the  safest  course  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
ducted. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  our  own 
time ;  and  that  they  have  no  chance  of  ever  J 
regaining  the  supremacy  in  which  they  have  J 
thus  been  supplanted.  There  is  not,  bowerei 
in  our  judgment,  any  thing  very  stupendo 
in  this  triumph  of  our  contemporaries   at 
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ponents,  and  best  calculated  for  the  pur(x>seB 
they  had  in  view.  The  nation,  too,  was  now 
for  the  first  time  essentially  divided  in  point 
of  character  and  principle,  and  a  much  greater 
proportion  were  capable  both  of  writing  in 
support  of  their  own  notions,  and  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  what  was  written.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  there  were  real  and  serious  defects 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  former  gener- 
ation; and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity,  and 
vivacity  of  that  gayer  manner  which  was  now 
introduced  from  France,  were  not  only  good 
and  captivating  in  themselves,  but  had  then 
all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  of  contrast ; 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  how 
it  came  to  supplant  that  which  had  been  es- 
tablished of  old  in  the  country, — and  that  so 
suddenly,  that  the  same  generation,  among 
whom  Milton  had  been  formed  to  the  severe 
sanctity  of  wisdom  and  the  noble  independ- 
ence of  genius,  lavished  its  loudest  applauses 
on  the  obscenity  and  servility  of  such  writers 
as  Rochester  and  Wycherly. 

This  change,  however,  like  all  sudden 
changes,  was  too  fierce  and  violent  to  be  long 
maintained  at  the  same  pitch ;  and  when  the 
wits  and  profligates  of  King  Charles  had  suf- 
ficiently insulted  the  seriousness  and  virtue 
of  their  predecessors,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  revulsion  towards  the  accustomed 
taste  of  the  nation,  had  not  the  party  of  the 
innovators  been  reinforced  by  champions  of 
more  temperance  and  judgment.  The  result 
seemed  at  one  time  suspended  on  the  will 
of  Dryden — in  whose  individual  person  the 
genius  of  the  English  and  of  the  French  school 
of  literature  may  be  said  to  have  maintained 
a  protracted  struggle.  But  the  evil  principle 
prevailed  !  Carried  by  the  original  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  our  older 
models,  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  style, 
to  which  he  might  have  imparted  more  steadi- 
ness and  correctness — for  in  force  and  in 
sweetness  it  was  already  matchless — he  was 
unluckily  seduced  by  the  attractions  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  dazzling  of  the  dear  wit  and  gay 
rhetoric  in  which  it  delighted,  to  lend  his 
powerful  aid  to  the  new  corruptions  and  re- 
finements; and  in  fact,  to  prostitute  his  great 
gifts  to  the  purposes  of  party  rage  or  licentious 
ribaldry. 

The  sobriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  al- 
layed this  fever  of  profanity ;  but  no  genius 
arose  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  the  spell 
that  still  withheld  us  from  the  use  of  our  own 
peculiar  gifts  and  faculties.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  the  next 
generation  of  authors,  to  improve  and  perfect 
the  new  style,  rather  than  to  return  to  the  old 
one; — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  did 
improve  it.  They  corrected  its  gross  indecen- 
cy— increased  its  precision  and  correctness 
---made  its  pleasantry  and  sarcasm  more  pol- 
ished and  elegant — and  spread  through  the 
whole  of  its  irony,  its  narration,  and  its  re- 
flection, a  tone  of  clear  and  condensed  good 
sense,  which  recommended  itself  to  all  who 
had,  and  ;ill  who  had  not  any  relish  for  higher 
beauties. 

This  is  the  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits — 


and  to  this  praise  they  are  justly  entitled. 
This  was  left  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did  it 
well.  They  were  invited  to  it  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  possessed  of  any  such  bold  or  -vigor- 
ous spirit,  as  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the 
invitation.  Coming  into  lite  immediately  "**"" 
the  consummation  of  a  bloodless 
effected  much  more  by  the  cool 
the  angry  passions  of  the  nation 
to  have  felt  that  they  were  born  in  an  age  of 
reason,  rather  than  of  feeling  or  fancy;  and 
that  men's  minds,  though  considerably  di- 
vided and  unsettled  upon  many  points,  were 
in  a  much  better  temper  to  relish  judicious 
argument  and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow 
of  enthusiastic  passion,  or  the  richness  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination.  To  those  accordingly 
they  made  no  pretensions;  but,  writing  with 
infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vi- 
vacity, and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first 
time  in  a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects  that  wen 
almost  exclusively  interesting  to  them,  they 
naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the  manner 
was  new,  as  the  most  accomplished,  fashiona- 
ble, and  perfect  writers  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen ;  and  made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and 
humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier  authors  ap- 

Sear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  comparison, 
len  grew  ashamed  of  admiring,  and  afraid  of 
imitating  writers  of  so  little  skill  and  smart- 
ness; and  the  opinion  became  general,  not 
only  that  their  faults  were  intolerable,  but 
that  even  their  beauties  were  puerile  ana  bar- 
barous, and  unworthy  the  serious  regard  of  a 
polite  and  distinguishing  age. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  will  go 
far  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  those 
authors  acquired  in  their  day;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they  should 
have  so  long  retained  their  ascendant.  One 
cause  undoubtedly  was,  the  real  excellence 
of  their  productions,  in  the  style  which  they 
had  adopted.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
surpassing  ihem  in  that  style;  and,  recom- 
mended as  it  was,  by  the  felicity  of  their  exe- 
cution, it  required  some  courage  to  depart 
from  it,  and  to  recur  to  another,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  so  lately  abandoned  for  its  sake. 
The  age  which  succeeded,  too,  was  not  the 
age  of  courage  or  adventure.  There  never 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time  than  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  that  which  ensued.  There  were 
two  little  provincial  rebellions  indeed,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  foreign  war;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
largej  to  rouse  their  passions,  or  excite  their 
imaginations — nothing  like  the  agitations  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  eentury.  or 
of  the  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth.  They 
went  on,  accordingly,  minding  their  old  busi- 
ness, and  reading  their  old  books,  with  great 
patience  and  stupidity:  And  certainly  there 
never  was  so  remarkable  a  dearth  of  original 
talent — so  long  an  interregnum  of  native  ge- 
nius— as  during  about  sixty  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  Inst  century.  The  dramatic 
art  was  dead  fifty  years  before — and  poetry    1 
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tious ;  while  it  famishes  all  (he  information 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired,  in  a  simple 
and  compendious  form.  It  contains  upwards 
of  a  hundred  letters,  and  other  original  pieces 
of  Swift's  never  before  published — and,  among 
the  rest,  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Vanessa. 
Explanatory  notes  and  remarks  are  supplied 
with  great  diligence  to  all  the  passages  over 
which  lime  may  have  thrown  any  obscurity: 
and  the  critical  observations  that  are  prefixed 
to  the  more  considerable  productions,  are, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  an  editor's 
partiality  to  his  author,  very  candid  and  in- 
genious. 

The  Life  is  not  every  where  extremely  well 
written,  in  a  literary  point  of  view;  but  is 
drawn  up,  in  substance,  with  great  intelli- 
gence, liberality,  and  good  feeling.  It  is  quite 
fair  and  moderate  in  politics;  and  perhaps 
rather  too  indulgent  and  tender  towards  indi- 
viduals of  all  descriptions — more  full,  at  least, 
of  kindness  and  veneration  for  genius  and 
social  virtue,  than  of  indignation  at  baseness 
and  profligacy.  Altogether,  it  is  not  much 
like  the  production  of  a  mere  man  of  letters, 
or  a  fastidious  speculator  in  sentiment  and 
morality;  but  exhibits  throughout,  and  in  a 
very  pleasing  form,  the  good  sense  and  large 
toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world — with  much 
of  that  generous  allowance  for  the 

"  Fears  of  the  bravo,  and  follies  of  the  wise," 

which  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should 
therefore  always  be  most  forward  to  show. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  noticing, 
that  Mr.  Scott  is  by  far  too  favourable  to  the 
personal  character  of  his  author;  whom  we 
think,  it  would  really  be  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  morality  to  allow  to  pass,  either  as  a  very 
dignified  or  a  very  amiable  person.  The  truth 
is,  we  think,  that  he  was  extremely  ambi- 
tious, arrogant,  and  selfish ;  of  a  morose,  vin- 
dictive, and  haughty  temper ;  and,  though 
capable  of  a  sort  of  patronizing  generosity 
towards  his  dependants,  and  of  some  attach- 
ment towards  those  who  had  long  known  and 
flattered  him,  his  general  demeanour,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  exemplary.  Destitute  of  temper  and 
magnanimity — and,  we  will  add,  of  principle, 
in  the  former ;  and,  in  tho  latter,  of  tender- 
ness, fidelity,  or  compassion. 

The  transformation  of  a  young  Whig  into 
an  old  Tory — the  gradual  falling  off  of  pru- 
dent men  from  unprofitable  virtues,  is,  per- 
haps, too  common  an  occurrence,  to  deserve 
much  notice,  or  justify  much  reprobation. 
Bnt  Swift's  desertion  of  his  first  principles 
was  neither  gradual  nor  early — and  was  ac- 
complished under  such  circumstances  as  reallv 
require  to  be  exposed  a  little,  and  cannot  well 
be  passed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  was  bred  a  Whig  under 
Sir  William  Temple — he  took  the  title  pub- 
licly in  various  productions  :  and,  during  all 
the  reign  of  King  William,  was  a  strenuous. 
and  indeed  an  intolerant  advocate  of  Revolu- 
tion principles  and  Whig  pretensions.  His 
first  patrons  were  Somen,'  Hortland,  and  Hali- 


fax ;  and,  under  that  ministry,  the  members 
of  which  he  courted  in  private  and  defended 
in  public,  he  received  church  preferment  to 
the  value  of  near  4001.  a  year  (equal  at  lea«t 
to  1200/.  at  present],  with  the  promise  of  stilt 
farther  favours.  He  was  dissatisfied,  how* 
ever,  because  his  livings  were  not  in  England : 
and  having  been  sent  over  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Irish  clergy  in  1710,  when  he  found  the 
Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition,  ha 
temporized  for  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that 
their  downfal  was  inevitable;  and  then,  with- 
out even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive, 
but  on  the  avowed  ground  of  not  having  been 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former  services, 
he  went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided 
manner  to  the  prevailing  party ;  for  whose 
gratification  he  abused  his  former  friends  and 
benefactors,  with  a  degree  of  virulence  and 
rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  apply  the  term  of  brutality;  and,  in  the 
end,  when  the  approaching  death  of  the 
Queen,  and  their  internal  dissensions  made 
his  services  of  more  importance  to  his  new 
friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also, 
and  retire  altogether  from  the  scene,  unless 
they  made  a  suitable  provision  for  him ;  and 
having,  in  this  way,  extorted  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  which  he  always  complained 
of  as  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits,  he  conn- 
Relied  measures  that  must  have  involved  the 
country  in  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance 
of  keeping  his  party  in  power;  and,  finally, 
on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in  a  state  of 
despicable  despondency  and  bitterness  to  hit 
living,  where  he  continued,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  unre- 
lenting and  pitiable  rancour — to  correspond 
with  convicted  traitors  to  the  constitution  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain — and  to  lament  as  the 
worst  of  calamities,  the  dissolution  of  a  minis- 
try which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  having 
promised  him  advancement,  and  of  which 
several  of  the  leading  members  immediately 
indemnified  themselves  by  taking  office  in 
the  court  of  the  Pretender. 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a 
great  deal  too  slightly  by  his  biographer ;  and 
as  nothing  can  lie  more  pernicious  than  the 
notion,  that  the  political  sins  of  eminent  per- 
sons should  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
their  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  the 
comprehensive  sketch  we  have  now  given,  by 
a  few  references  to  the  documents  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Of  hi* 
original  Whig  professions,  no  proof  will  pro- 
bably lie  required;  the  fact  being  notorious, 
and  admitted  byall  hisbiogvaphers.  Abundant 
evidence,  however,  is  furnished  bv  his  first 
successful  pamphlet  in  defence  ol  Lord  So- 
mers,  and  the  other  Whig  lords  impeached  in 
1701 ; — by  his  own  express  declaration  in 
another  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  240),  that  "having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  ana 
Latin  authors,  and  therefore  a  lover  of  liberty, 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Whig  in  politics;1' — by  the  copy  of  verse* 
in  which  he  deliberately  designates  himself 
•'•'a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown  ;" — by 
his  exulting  statement  to  Tisdal,  whom  M 
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caim  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to 
follow  him:  bolh  went  off  just  before  praycrt." — 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  140. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  as- 
cribe to  unworthy  motives,  what  may  be  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  upon  better  considera- 
tions; but  we  really  have  not  charity  enough 
to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  the 
rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  or 
his  continued  friendship  with  both  after  that 
rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disin- 
terested affection  for  those  two  individuals. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  most  manifest  in- 
terest to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that  which 
plainly  tetided  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which 
he  depended;  and,  as  to  his  remaining  the 
friend  of  both  after  they  had  become  the  most 
rancorous  enemies  of  each  other,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  still  respectively 
the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected;  and  that,  if  ever  that 
party  should  be  restored  to  power,  from  which 
alone  he  could  now  look  tor  preferment,  he 
who  stood  well  with  both  these  statesmen 
would  have  a  double  chance  of  success.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  cast  off  friendships  far  more 
intimate  than  the  inequality  of  their  condition 
renders  it  possible  that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bo- 
lingbroke  could  be  with  him,  whenever  party 
interest  interfered  with  them;— considering 
the  disrespect  with  which  he  spoke  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  memory,  after  he  had  ab- 
jured his  principles; — the  coarseness  with 
which  he  calls  Lord  Somers  "  a  false  deceit- 
ful rascal,"  after  having  designated  him  as  the 
modern  Aristides.  for  his  blameless  integrity; 
— and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he 
exposes  the  personal  failings  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  Steele,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  so  closely  united ; — it  would  seem 
to  require  something  more  than  the  mere  per- 
sonal attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to 
two  rival  peers,  to  account  for  nis  expressions 
of  affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplanted 
the  other.  The  natural  solution,  indeed, 
seems  to  lie  sufficiently  open.  After  the  per- 
fidy he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
virulence  with  which  he  had  revenged  his 
own  apostasy,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
being  again  received  by  them.  His  only 
chance,  tlierefore,  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  well  with 
both  their  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chooses  to  represent  him 
as  actuated  by  a  romantic  attachment  to  Lord 
Oxford,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  his  devoted  generosity  in  applying  for 
leave  of  absence,  upon  that  nobleman's  dis- 
grace, in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his 
retirement.  Though  he  talks  of  such  a  visit, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  did  pay 
it;  and  that  he  was  all  the  time  engaged  in 
the  most  friendly  correspondence  with  Bo- 
lingbroke,  from  whom  the  very  day  after  he 
had  kickeu  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most 
undidsmisod  anger  and  contempt,  he  conde- 
scended to  receive  an  order  for  the  thousand 
pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited  from  his  pre- 


decessor in  vain.    The  following,  too,  are  tht 
terms  in  which  Bolingbroke,  at  that  very  time, 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  com 
be  no  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  pa> 
vate  confidential  letter  to  this  his  dear  dt> 
voted  friend.    "Your  state  of  late  passages  i 
right  enough.    L  reflect  upon  them  with  in- 
dignation ;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  fa 
having  trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride 
and  awkward  humility; — to  an  air  of  such  fa- 
miliar friendship,  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all 
tenderness; — to  such  a  temper  of  engrossing 
business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  inca- 
pacity to  manage  one,  with  such  a  tyrannical 
disposition  to  abuse  the  other,"  &c.  &c.  (VoL 
xvi.  p.  219.)  If  Swift's  feelings  for  Oxford  had 
borne  any  resemblance  to  those  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  continued  upon  a 
footing  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the 


who,  after  supplanting  him,  could  speak  in 
those  terms  of  his  fallen  rival.  Yet  Swift's 
friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with  Bolingbroke. 
continued  as  long  as  that  with  Oxford;  ana 
we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice 
how  to  act  in  the  government  winch  had  now 
fallen  entirely  into  his  hands,  but  kindly  of- 
fering, "  if  his  own  services  may  be  of  any 
use,  to  attend  him  by  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter." (Id.  p.  215.)  Those  who  know  of  what 
stuff  political  friendships  are  generally  made, 
indeed,  will  not  require  even  this  evidence  to 
prove  the  hollowuess  of  those  in  which  Swift 
was  now  connected.  The  following  passage. 
in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  most  intimate  and 
confidential  of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a 
week  or  two  before  Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a 
delicious  picture,  we  think,  of  the  whole  of 
those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean  was 
thus  professing  the  most  disinterested  attach- 
ment, and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  pro- 
fessions not  less  animated  and  sincere.  It  it 
addressed  to  Swift  in  July,  1714. 

"  I  meet  with  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend 
upon  any  probable  grounds  to  judge  who  will  cany 
the  great  point.  Our  female  friend  (Mrs.  Maaham) 
■old  the  dragon  (Lord  Oxford)  in  her  own  house, 
last  Thursday  morning,  these  words:  'You  never 
did  ihe  Queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable  of 
doing  her  any.'  He  made  no  reply,  but  tuppti 
with  her  and  Mercvrialit  (Bolingbroke)  that  night 
at  her  own  haute. — His  revenge  it  not  the  leu  nudi- 
taled  Jot  that.  He  tells  the  words  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  all  mankind.  Those  who  range  under  lit 
banner,  call  her  ten  thousand  bitches  and  kitchen- 
wenches.  Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.  And 
Irom  my  heart,  I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such 
a  loose  to  her  passion;  for  she  is  susceptible  of  true 
friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
court)  who  made  you  the  sham  oiler  of  the  York- 
shire living,  had  a  long  conference  with  the  dragon 
on  Thursday,  kitted  him  at  parting,  and  cursed  him 
at  night!"— vol.  xvi.  p.  173,  174. 

The  death  of  Qneen  Anne,  however,  which 
happened  on  the  1st  of  Amnist  thereafter, 
speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions,  ana 
confounded  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in 
one  common  proscription.  Among  the  most 
miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners 
on  that  occasion,  we  confess  we  were  some- 
what surprised  to  find  our  reverend  author. 
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cam*  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to 
follow  him:  both  went  off  just  bifore  prayers."— 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  140. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  as- 
cribo  to  unworthy  motives,  what  may  be  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  upon  better  considera- 
tions; but  we  really  have  not  charity  enough 
to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  the 
rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  or 
his  continued  friendship  with  both  after  that 
rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disin- 
terested affection  for  those  two  individuals. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  most  manifest  in- 
terest to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that  which 
plainly  tended  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which 
he  depended;  and,  as  to  his  remaining  the 
friend  of  both  after  they  had  become  the  most 
rancorous  enemies  of  each  other,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  still  respectively 
the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected ;  and  that,  if  ever  that 
party  should  be  restored  to  power,  from  which 
alone  he  could  now  look  lor  preferment,  he 
who  stood  well  with  both  these  statesmen 
would  have  a  double  chance  of  success.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  cast  oil  friendships  far  more 
intimate  than  the  inequality  of  their  condition 
renders  it  possible  that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bo- 
lingbroke could  be  with  him,  whenever  party 
interest  interfered  with  them; — considering 
the  disrespect  with  which  he  spoke  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  memory,  after  no  had  ab- 
jured his  principles; — the  coarseness  with 
which  he  calls  Lord  Somers  "  a  false  deceit- 
ful rascal,"  after  having  designated  him  as  the 
modem  Aristides.  for  his  blameless  integrity; 
— and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he 
exposes  the  personal  failings  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  Steele,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  so  closely  united ; — it  would  seem 
to  require  something  more  than  the  mere  per- 
sonal attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to 
two  rival  peers,  to  account  for  his  expressions 
of  affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplanted 
the  other.  The  natural  solution,  indeed, 
seems  to  lie  sufficiently  open.  After  the  per- 
fidy he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
virulence  with  which  he  had  revenged  his 
own  apostasy,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
being  again  received  by  them.  His  only 
chance,  tliorefore,  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  well  with 
both  their  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chooses  to  represent  him 
as  actuate'!  by  a  romantic  attachment  to  Lord 
Oxford,,  mid  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  his  devoted  generosity  in  applying  for 
leave  of  absence,  upon  that  nobleman's  dis- 
grace, in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his 
retirement.  Though  he  talks  of  such  a  visit, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  ho  never  did  pay 
it;  and  that  he  was  all  the  time  engaged  in 
the  most  friendly  correspondence  with  Bo- 
lingbroke, from  whom  the  very  day  after  he 
had  kicked  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most 
undisguised  anger  and  contempt,  he  eondo- 
aceuded  to  receive  an  order  for  the  thousand 
pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited  from  his  pre- 


decessor in  vain.  The  following,  too,  are  the 
terms  in  which  Bolingbroke,  at  that  very  time, 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  could 
be  no  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  pr» 
vate  confidential  letter  to  this  his  dear  de- 
voted friend.  "Your  state  of  late  passages  it 
right  enough.  L  reflect  upon  them  with  in- 
dignation ;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride 
and  awkward  humility; — to  an  air  of  such  fa- 
miliar friendship,  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all 
tenderness; — to  such  a  temper  of  engrossing 
business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  inca- 
pacity to  manage  one,  with  such  a  tyrannical 
disposition  to  abuse  the  other,"  &c.  &c.  (VoL 
xvi.  p.  219.)  If  Swift's  feelings  for  Oxford  had 
borne  any  resemblance  to  those  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  continued  upon  a 
footing  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the  man 
who,  after  supplanting  him,  could  speak  in 
those  terms  of  his  fallen  rival.  Yet  Swift's 
friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with  Bolingbroke. 
continued  as  long  as  that  with  Oxford;  ana 
we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice 
how  to  act  in  the  government  which  had  now 
fallen  entirely  into  his  hands,  but  kindly  of- 
fering, "if  his  own  services  may  be  of  any 
use,  to  attend  him  by  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter." (Id.  p.  215.)  Those  who  know  of  what 
stuff  political  friendships  are  generally  made, 
indeed,  will  not  require  even  this  evidence  to 
prove  the  hollowness  of  those  in  which  Swift 
was  now  connected.  The  following  passage, 
in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  most  intimate  ana 
confidential  of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a 
week  or  two  before  Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a 
delicious  picture,  we  think,  of  the  whole  of 
those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean  wag 
thus  professing  the  most  disinterested  attach- 
ment, and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  pro- 
fessions not  less  animated  and  sincere.  It  if 
addressed  to  Swift  in  July,  1714. 

"  I  meet  wiih  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend 
upon  any  probable  grounds  to  Judge  who  will  cany 
the  great  point.  Our  female  friend  (Mrs.  Maiham) 
lold  the  draeon  (Ixtrd  Oxford)  in  her  own  house, 
last  Thursday  morning,  these  words :  '  You  never 
did  ihe  Queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable  of 
doing  her  any.'  He  made  no  reply,  but  snppsi 
with  her  and  Mercurialit  (Bolingbroke)  that  night 
at  her  own  house. — His  revenge  is  not  the  less  mtsti* 
tated  for  that.  He  tells  (he  words  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  all  mankind.  Those  who  range  under  hit 
banner,  call  her  ttn  thousand  bitches  and  kitchen- 
wenches.  Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.  And 
from  my  heart,  I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such 
a  loose  to  her  passion ;  for  she  is  susceptible  of  true 
friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Hit- 
couri)  who  made  you  the  sham  offer  of  the  York- 
shire living,  had  a  long  conference  wiih  the  dragon 
on  Thursday,  kissed  him  at  parting,  and  rurstdlam 
at  night .'"— vol.  xvi.  p.  173,  174. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which 
happened  on  the  1st  of  August  thereafter, 
speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions,  ana 
confounded  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in 
one  common  proscription.  Among  the  most 
miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners 
on  that  occasion,  we  confess  we  were  some- 
what surprised  to  find  our  reverend  author. 
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sight.  Varina's  life  is  daily  wasting  ;  and  though 
one  just  and  honourable  action  would  furnish  health 
to  her,  and  unspeitknblo  happiness  10  us  both,  yet 
lomc  power  that  repines  nt  human  felicity  has  that 
influence  to  hold  her  continually  doating  upon  her 
erueltv,  and  me  on  the  cause  ol  it. 

"  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  but  a  while  sensi- 
ble of  the  thoughts  into  which  my  present  distrac- 
tions plunge  me ;  they  hale  me  a  thoutand  trays, 
and  I  not  able  to  bear  thtm.  It  it  to,  by  Heaven: 
The  love  of  V antra  is  of  more  tragical  consequence 
than  her  cruelty.  Would  to  God  you  had  treated 
and  scorned  me  from  the  beginning.  It  was  your 
pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune ;  and 
now  your  love  is  finishing  my  ruin:  and  is  it  so 
then  1  In  one  fortnight  I  must  take  eternal  farewell 
of  Varina :  and  (I  wonder)  will  she  weep  at  part- 
ing, a  little  to  justify  her  poor  pretences  of  some 
■flection  to  me  r 

"  Surely,  Varina,  you  have  but  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  the  joys  that  accompany  a  true,  honour- 
able, unlimited  lore ;  yet  either  nature  and  our  an- 
eetlort  have  highly  deceived  us,  or  else  all  other 
sublunary  things  are  dross  in  comparison.  Is  it 
possible  you  can  be  yet  insensible  to  the  prospect 
of  a  rapture  and  delight  so  innocent  and  so  exalted  ? 
By  Heaven.  Varina,  you  are  more  experienced  and 
have  lets  virgin  innocence  than  I.  Would  not  your 
conduct  make  one  think  you  were  hugely  skilled 
in  all  the  little  politic  methods  of  intrigue  ?  Love. 
with  the  gall  of  too  much  discretion,  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  with  none  at  all.  It  is  a  peculiar 
part  of  nature  which  art  debauches,  but  cannot 
improve. 

"  Farewell,  madam  ;  and  may  love  make  you  a 
while  forget  your  temper  to  do  ine  justice.  "Only 
remember,  that  if  you  ttill  refute  to  be  mine,  you 
will  quickly  late,  for  ever  lose,  him  that  hat  retofved 
to  die  at  he  hat  lived,  all  yourt,  Jos.  Swift." — 
Vol.  xv.  pp.  232—237. 

Notwithstanding  these  tragic  denunciations. 
he  neither  died — nor  married — nor  broke  off 
the  connection,  for  four  years  thereafter:  in 
the  latter  part  of  which,  having  been  at  last 
presented  to  two  livings  in  Ireland,  worth 
near  400i.  a  year,  the  ladv  seems  to  have 
been  reduced  to  remind  him  of  his  former 
impatience,  and  fairly  to  ask  him,  whether 
his  affections  had  suffered  any  alteration.  His 
answer  to  this  appeal  is  contained  in  the 
second  letter ; — and  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
most  complete  patterns  of  meanness,  selfish- 
ness, and  brutality,  we  have  ever  met  w  ith. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  his  affections 
were  estranged,  and  had  probably  settled  by 
this  time  on  the  unfortunate  Stella:  but  in- 
stead of  either  fairly  avowing  this  inconstancy, 
or  honourably  fulfilling  engagements,  from 
which  inconstancy  perhaps  could  not  release 
him,  he  thinks  fit  to  write,  in  the  most  frigid, 
insolent,  and  hypocritical  terms,  undervaluing 
her  fortune  and  person,  and  finding  fault  with 
her  humour ; — and  yet  pretending,  that  if  she 
would  only  comply  with  certain  conditions 
which  he  specifies,  he  might  still  be  persuaded 
to  venture  himself  with  her  into  the  perils  of 
matrimony.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  when 
he  urged  immediate  marriage  so  passionately 
in  1696,  he  had  no  provision  in  the  world,  and 
must  have  intended  to  live  on  her  fortune, 
which  yielded  about  100/.  a  year,  and  that  he 
thought  her  health  as  well  as'happiness  would 
be  saved  by  the  match.  In  1700.  when  he 
had  got  two  livings,  he  addresses  her  as  fol- 
lows^— 
"  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  let  me  know  if 


your  health  be  otharwise  than  it  was  when  yes 
told  me  the  doctors  advised  you  against  mirrisse. 
■s  what  would  certainly  hazard  your  life.  An 
they  or  you  grown  of  another  opinion  in  this  partic- 
ular I  arc  you  in  >  condition  to  manage  domestic 
affairs,  with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps)  than  SOU. 
a-yeart  (it  must  have  been  near  500Z.)  have,yst 
such  an  inclinatisHio  my  person  aud  humour,  sj 
to  comply  with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  ml 
endeavour  to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you  cant 
can  you  bend  your  love  and  esteem  and  indifferent* 
to  others  the  same  way  as  I  do  mine  ?  shall  I  bsvi 
so  much  power  in  your  heart,  or  you  so  much  gov- 
ernment of  your  passions,  as  to  grow  in  goes' 
humour  upon  my  approach,  though  provoked  by  1 

1  have  you  so  much  good  nature  as  to 

endeavonr  by  soft  words  to  smooth  any  rugged 
humour  occasioned  by  the  cross  accidents  of  net    ■ 
shall  the  place  wherever  your  husband  is  throws    | 
be  more  welcome  than  courts  or  cities  wiihoat    j 
him  7   In  short,  thete  are  tome  of  the  necettary  *m- 
thodt  to  pirate  men,  who,  like  me,  are  deep  read  ta 
the  world  ;   ami  to  a  perton  thtit  made,  J  thouldbt 
proud  in  giving  all  due  returnt  toieardt  making 
her  happy."— Vol.  xv.  pp.  247, 248. 

He  then  tells  her,  that  if  erery  thing  else 
were  suitable,  he  should  not  care  whether 
her  person  were  beautiful,  or  her  fortune  large. 

"  Cleanliness  in  the  first,  and  competency  in  the 
other,  is  all  I  look  for.  I  desire,  indeed,  a  plentiful 
revenue,  but  would  rather  it  should  be  of  my  own: 
1  hough  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  be  reproached 
for  the  greatest," — Vol.  xv.  pp.  248. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  his  indifference, 
or  rather  bis  ill-disguised  disinclination,  he 
adds — 

"  The  dismal  account  you  say  I  have  given  yon. 
of  my  livings  I  can  assure  you  to  be  a  true  one; 
and,  since  it  is  a  dismal  one  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  you  can  beet  draw  contequencet  from  it, 
The  place  where  Dr.  Bolton  lived  is  upon  ■  living 
which  he  keeps  with  ibe  deanery ;  but  the  place 
of  residence  for  that  they  have  given  me  is  within 
a  mile  of  a  town  called  Trim,  twenty  miles  from 
hence ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  hire  * 
house  nt  Trim,  or  build  one  on  the  spot:  the  firtt 
it  hardly  to  be  done,  and  the  other  1  am  tot  poor  it 
perform  at  pretent." — Vol.  XV.  p.  216. 

The  lady,  as  was  to  be  expected,  broke  off 
all  correspondence  after  this  letter — and  so 
ended  Swift's  first  matrimonial  engagement 
and  first  eternal  passion ! — What  became  of 
the  unhappy  person,  whom  he  thus  heartlessly 
abandoned,"  with  impaired  health,  an.d  morti- 
fied affections,  after  a  seven-years'  courtship, 
is  nowhere  explained.  The  fate  of  his  next 
victim  is  at  least  more  notorious. 

Esther  Johnson,  better  known  to  the  reader 
of  Swift's  works  by  the  name  of  Slclloj  waa 
the  child  of  a  London  merchant,  who  died  ir 
her  infancy ;  when  she  went  with  her  mother, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  sister, 
to  reside  at  Moorpark,  where  Swift  was  then 
domesticated.  Some  part  of  the  charge  of  her 
education  devolved  upon  him ; — and  though 
he  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  the  interest 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  appears  to  have 
ripened  into  something  as  much  like  affection 
as  could  find  a  place  in  his  selfish  bosom. 
Soon  after  Sir  William's  death,  ho  got  hi* 
Irish  livings,  besides  a  considerable  I 
and  as  Bhe  had  a  small  independence  of 
own,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  honourable  and  immediate  union. 
Some  cold-blooded  vanity  or  ambition,  how- 
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confession,  he  answered  the  avowal  of  Vanessa's 
passion,  at  first  in  raillery,  and  afterwards  by  an 
offer  of  devoted  and  everlasting  friendship,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem.  Vanessa  seems 
neither  to  have  heen  contented  nor  silenced  by  the 
result  of  her  declaration ;  but  to  the  very  close  of 
her  life  persisted  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties  and 
arguments,  to  extort  a  more  lively  return  to  her 
passion,  than  this  cold  proffer  was  calculated  to 
tflbrd. 

"  The  effi'ct  of  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the 
fascinnting  Vanessa,  may  be  plainly  traced  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, becomes  more  and  more  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent.— breathes  fewer  of  those  aspirations  after  the 
quiet  felicity  of  a  life  devoted  to  M.  D.  and  the 
willows  at  Laracor, — uses  less  frequently  the  affec- 
tionate jargon,  railed  the  '  little  language,'  in  which 
his  fondness  at  first  displays  itsclf.^-and,  in  short, 
exhihile  all  the  symptoms  of  waning  affection. 
Stella  was  neither  blind  to  the  altered  style  of  his 
correspondence,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumours  which 
were  wafted  to  Ireland,  Her  letters  are  not  pre- 
served; but,  from  several  passages  of  (he  Journal, 
it  appears  that  they  intimated  displeasure  and  jea- 
lousy, which  Switt  endeavours  to  appease. 

"  Upon  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess 
at  the  disturbed  slate  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at 
once  by  ungratified  ambition,  and  harasse.-l  by  his 
affection  being  divided  between  two  objects,  eaeh 
worthy  of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  great 
claims  upon  him,  while  neither  was  likely  to  remain 
contented  with  the  limited  return  of  friendship  in 
exchange  for  love,  and  that  friendship  too  divided 
wilh  a  rival.  The  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable 
in  point  of  date ;  and.  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good 
faith,  in  every  respect  irresistible.  She  hail  resigned 
her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded  her 
character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  uniicd  to 
•Swifi.  But  if  Stella  had  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice. Vanessa  was  ihe  more  important  victim.  She 
had  youth,  tbrtune,  fashion;  all  the  acquired  ac- 
complishments and  information  in  which  Siellawos 
deficient ;  possessed  at  least  as  much  wit,  and  cer- 
tainly higher  powers  of  imagination.  That  he  had 
no  intention  to  marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from  pas- 
sages in  his  letters,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
such  an  arrangement ;  as.  on  the  other  hand,  their 
whole  tenor  excludes  that  of  guilty  intimacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella. 
was  equally  dubious.  So  soon  as  he  was  settled  in 
ihe  Deanery-house,  his  first  care  was  to  secure 
lodgings  for  Mrs.  Dingley  and  Stella,  upon  Or- 
mond's  Quay,  on  the  oiher  side  of  (he  I.iffy  ;  and 
to  resume,  with  ihe  same  guarded  caution,  the  in- 
tercourse which  had  formerly  existed  between  them. 
But  circumstances  soon  compelled  him  to  give  that 
connection  a  more  definite  character. 

"  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  was  now  dead.  Her  two 
sons  survived  her  but  a  short  time ;  and  (he  cir- 
cumstance* of  ihe  young  ladies  were  so  far  em- 
barrassed by  inconsiderate  expences,  as  gave  ihem 
a  handsome  excuse  for  retiring  to  Ireland,  where 
their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near  C  el  bridge. 
The  arrival  of  Vanessa  in  Dublin  excited  the  op- 
prchensions  of  Swift,  and  the  jealousy  of  Stella, 
llowover  imprudently  the  Dean  might  have  in- 
dulged himself  and  the  unfortunate  young  ladv,  by 
frequenting  her  eociety  during  his  residence  in  Kng 
land,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  alive  to  all  the 
hazards  that  might  accrue  to  the  reputation  and 
peace  of  both,  by  continuing  the  same  intimacy  in 
Dublin.  But  the  means  of  avoiding  it  were  no 
longer  in  hia  power,  although  his  reiterated  re- 
monstrances assumed  oven  the  character  of  unkind 
ness.  She  importuned  him  with  complaints  of  ne- 
glect and  cruelly;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  any 
decisive  measure  to  break  their  correspondence. 
would  be  attended  wi:h  some  such  tragic  conse- 
quence, as,  though  Lite,  at  length  concluded  their 
■•ory.  Thus  engaged  in  a  labyrinth,  where  perse- 
verance was  wrong,  and  retreat  seemed  almost  im- 


possible. Swift  resolved  to  temporise,  in  hopes 
probably,  that  time,  accident,  the  mutability  inci- 
dent to  violent  affections,  might  extricate  himself 
and  Vanessa  from  the  snare  in  which  his  owe 
culpable  imprudence  had  involved  ihem.  Mean 
while,  he  continued  to  bestow  on  her  those  marks 
of  regard  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  bar 
feelings  towards  him,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
reciprocal.  But  (he  conduct  which  he  adopted 
as  kindest  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  Stella.  His  fears  and  affeciions  were  next 
awakened  for  that  early  favourite,  whose  suppress- 
ed grief  and  jealousy,  acting  upon  a  frame  naturally 
delicate,  menaced  her  health  in  an  alarming  man- 
ner. The  feelings  with  which  Swift  beheld  the 
wreck  which  his  conduct  had  occasioned,  will  not 
bear  description.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  forsaken  her 
country,  and  clouded  even  her  reputauon,  to  be- 
come the  sharer  of  his  fortunes,  when  at  their 
lowest ;  and  ihe  implied  ties  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  make  her  compensation,  were  as  strong  as  the 
most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  promises  of 
future  marriage  had  not  been  actually  exchanged 
between  them.  He  employed  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  his  tutor  and  early  friend, 
to  request  the  cause  of  her  melancholy ;  and  he 
received  the  answer  which  his  conscience  must 
have  anticipated — it  was  her  sensibility  to  his  recent 
indifference,  and  to  the  discredit  which  her  own 
character  sustained  from  the  long  subsistence  of 
ihe  dubious  and  mysierious  connection  between 
them.  To  convince  her  of  the  constancy  of  his 
affection,  and  to  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny,  there  was  but  one  remedy.  To  thiscom- 
municaiinn  Swift  replied,  that  he  had  formed  two 
resolu'ions  concerning  matrimony  : — one,  that  hs 
would  not  marry  (ill  possessed  of  a  competent  for- 
tune; the  other,  (hat  (be  event  should  take  place 
at  a  time  of  life  which  gave  him  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect to  see  liia  children  settled  in  the  world.  The 
independence  proposed,  he  suid.  he  had  not  yet 
achieved,  being  still  embarrassed  by  debt;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  past  that  term  of  lite  after 
which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.  Yet  he 
was  ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  ihe  esse 
of  Mrs.  Johnson's  mind,  providing  it  should  re- 
main a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and  lhai  they 
should  continue  to  live  separately,  and  in  the  same 
guarded  manner  as  formerly.  To  these  hard  terms 
Stella  subscribed  ;  they  relieved  her  own  mind  U 
least  from  all  scrapie*  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
connection ;  and  ihey  soothed  her  jealousy,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  that  Swift  should  ever  give 
his  hand  to  her  rival.  They  were  married  in  the 
garden  of  the  Deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  the  year  1716."— Vol.  i.  pp.  2:29— U3P. 

Even  admitting  all  the  palliations  that  an 
here  suggested,  it  is  plain  that  Swift's  conduct 
is  utterly  indefensible — and  that  his  ingenious 
biographer  thinks  neatly  as  ill  of  it  as  we  do. 
Supposing  it  possible  that  a  man  of  his  pene- 
tration should  have  inspired  an  innocent  young 
girl  with  a  violent  passion,  without  being  at 
all  aware  of  it,  what  possible  apology  can 
there  be  for  his  not  disclosing  his  engage- 
ments with  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  peremptorily 
breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her  rejected 
rival'! — He  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  even 
more  sacred  than  those  of  actual  marriage— 
and  was  no  more  at  liberty,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  disguise  that  connection  than 
the  other: — or  if  he  had  himself  unconsciously 
imbibed  an  irresistible  passion  for  his  younger 
admirer,  it  would  have  been  far  less  guilty  or 
dishtmotuable  to  have  avowed  this  to  Stella, 
and  followed  the  impulse  of  such  a  fatal  «t 
tachmcut.    In  either  of  thrse  ways,  he  wool'' 
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With  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  bar- 
barously destroyed  all  the  women  for  whom 
he  had  ever  professed  affection,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  his  latter  days  should  have  been 
overshadowed  with  gloom  and  dejection:  but 
it  was  not  the  depression  of  late  regret,  or  un- 
availing self-condemnation,  that  darkened  his 
closing  scene.  It  was  but  the  rancour  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  the  bitterness  of  proud 
misanthropy :  and  we  verily  believe,  that  if 
his  party  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given 
him  the  preferment  ho  expected,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  vindictive  triumph  would  have 
been  but  little  alloyed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  innocent  and  accomplished  women  of 
whom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  him 
the  murderer.  In  the  whole  of  his  later 
writings,  indeed,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  that  penitential  regret,  which  was 
due  to  the  misery  lie  had  occasioned,  even  if 
it  had  arisen  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that 
humble  and  solemn  sell-reproach,  which  is 
apt  to  beset  thoughtful  men  in  the  decline  of 
life  and  animation,  even  when  their  conduct 
has  been  generally  blameless,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  finds  nothing  in  them  to 
condemn:  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with,  a  tone  of  more  insolent  re- 
proach, and  intolerant  contempt  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  so  direct  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world 
■was  no  longer  worthy  to  employ.  Of  women, 
too,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  speaks  with 
unvaried  rudeness  and  contempt,  and  rails 
indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  as  wretches 
with  whom  he  thinks  it  an  indignity  to  share 
a  common  nature.  All  this,  we  confess,  ap- 
pears to  us  intolerable ;  for,  whether  we  look 
to  the  fortune,  or  the  conduct  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  we  really  recollect  no  individual 
who  was  less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented 
or  misanthropical — to  complain  of  men  or  of 
accidents.  Born  almost  a  beggar,  and  neither 
very  industrious  nor  very  engaging  in  his  early 
habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his  first  efforts, 
the  very  height  of  distinction,  and  was  re- 
warded by  appointments,  which  placed  him 
in  a  state  of  uideix'ndence  and  respectability 
for  life.  He  was  honoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  that  was  distinguished  for  rank, 
literature,  or  reputation; — and,  if  not  very 
generally  beloved,  was,  what  he  probably 
valued  far  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
When  his  party  was  overthiown,  neither  his 
person  nor  his  fortune  suffered  ; — but  he  was 
indulged,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a 
licence  of  scurrility  and  abuse,  which  has 
never  been  permitted  to  any  other  writer, — 
and  possessed  the  exclusive  and  devoted  af- 
fection of  the  only  two  women  to  whom  he 
wished  to  appear  interesting.  In  this  histury, 
we  confess,  we  see  but  little  apology  for  dis- 
content and  lamentation  : — and,  in  his  conduct, 
there  is  assuredly  still  less  for  misanthropy. 
In  public  life,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
<wtiid  have  found  any  body  half  so  protlisato 
and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  friends 
■m  he  finally  attached  himself; — nor 
jonoaivc  that  complaints  of  venality. 


and  want  of  patriotism,  could  ever  cornem.fi 
so  ill  a  grace  from  any  quarter,  as  from  him 
who  had  openly  deserted  aud  libelled  his 
original  party,  without  the  pretext  of  any 
other  cause  than  the  insufficiency  of  the  re- 
wards they  bestowed  upon  him, — and  joined 
himself  with  men,  who  were  treacherous  not 
only  to  their  first  professions,  but  to  their 
country  aud  to  each  other,  to  all  of  whom  he 
adhered,  after  their  mutual  hatred  and  vil- 
lages were  detected.  In  private  life,  again, 
with  what  face  could  he  erect  himself  into  a 
rigid  censor  of  morals,  or  pretend  to  complain 
of  men  in  general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
after  breaking  the  hearts  of  two,  if  not  three, 
amiable  women,  whose  affections  he  had  en- 
gaged by  the  most  constant  assiduities, — after 
savagely  libelling  almost  all  his  early  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  exhibiting;  in  his  daily 
life  and  conversation,  a  picture  oi  domineering 
insolence  and  dogmatism,  to  which  no  parallel 
could  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
any  other  individual,  and  which  rendered  his 
society  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  subdued 
by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it  by  long 
use  !  He  had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  loot  with 
disdain  upon  men  of  ordinary  understandings; 
but  for  all  that  is  the  proper  object  of  reproach, 
he  should  have  looked  only  within:  ana  what- 
ever may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as 
a  politician,  and  hateful  as  a  man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge 
?|uite  fairly  of  his  works.  Yet  we  are  far 
rom  being  insensible  to  their  great  and  very 
peculiar  merits.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is, 
that  they  were  almost  all  what  may  be  called 
occasional  productions — not  written  for  fame 
or  for  posterity — from  the  fulness  of  the  mind, 
or  the  desire  of  instructing  mankind — but  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion — for  promoting  some 
temporary  and  immediate  object,  and  pro- 
ducing a  practical  effect,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  their  whole  importance  centered. 
With  the  exception  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gul- 
liver, the  Polite  Conveisation,  and  about  half 
a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will  ap- 
ply to  almost  all  lhat  is  now  before  us ; — and 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  that  posterity  should  have  been 
so  anxious  to  preserve  these  careless  and 
hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as 
means  for  the  attuii  ment  of  an  end.  The 
truth  is.  accoidinaly,  lhat  thty  arc  very  extra- 
ordinary performances:  And,  considered  with 
a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled 
in  any  period  of  the  world.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  great  plainness,  force,  and  intrepidity 
—advance  at  once  to  the  matter  in  dispute- 
give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  fiom  dark 
ness  or  obscurity.  Their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  force  and  the  Vehe- 
mence of  the  invective  in  which  they  abound , 
— the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perse- 
verance, ;,ird  the  dexterity  Will:  wlrih  abuse 
and  ridicule  are  shew  end  n,  o  i  the  adver* 
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With  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  bar- 
barously destroyed  all  the  women  for  whom 
he  had  ever  professed  affection,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  his  latter  days  should  have  been 
overshadowed  with  gloom  and  dejection:  but 
it  was  not  the  depression  of  late  regret,  or  un- 
availing self-condemnation,  that  darkened  his 
dosing  scene.  It  was  but  the  rancour  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  the  bitterness  of  proud 
misanthropy :  and  we  verily  believe,  that  if 
his  party  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given 
him  the  preferment  he  expected,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  vindictive  triumph  would  have 
been  but  little  alloyed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  innocent  and  accomplished  w  omen  of 
whom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  him 
the  murderer.  In  the  whole  of  his  later 
writings,  indeed,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  that  penitential  regret,  which  was 
due  to  the  misery  he  had  occasioned,  even  if 
it  had  arisen  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that 
humble  and  solemn  self-reproach,  which  is 
apt  to  beset  thoughtful  men  in  the  decline  of 
life  and  animation,  even  when  their  conduct 
has  been  generally  blameless,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  finds  nothing  in  them  to 
condemn :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with,  a  tone  of  more  insolent  re- 
proach, and  intolerant  contempt  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  so  direct  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world 
was  no  longer  worthy  to  employ.  Of  women, 
too,  it  is  very  remarkable,  tliat  he  speaks  with 
unvaried  rudeness  and  contempt,  and  rails 
indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  as  wretches 
with  whom  he  thinks  it  an  indignity  to  share 
a  common  nature.  All  this,  we  confess,  ap- 
pears to  us  intolerable ;  for,  whether  we  look 
to  the  fortune,  or  the  conduct  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  we  really  recollect  no  individual 
who  was  less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented 
or  misanthropical — to  complain  of  men  or  of 
accidents.  Born  almost  a  beggar,  and  neither 
very  industrious  nor  very  engaging  in  his  early 
habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his  first  efforts, 
the  very  height  of  distinction,  and  was  re- 
warded by  appointments,  which  placed  him 
in  a  state  of  independence  and  respectability 
for  life.  He  was  honoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  that  was  distinguished  for  rank, 
literature,  or  reputation; — and,  if  not  very 
generally  beloved,  was,  what  he  probably 
valued  far  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
When  his  party  was  overthiown,  neither  his 
person  nor  his  fortune  suffered  ; — but  he  was 
indulged,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a 
licence  of  scurrility  and  abuse,  which  has 
never  been  permitted  to  any  other  writer, — 
and  possessed  the  exclusive  and  devoted  af- 
fection of  the  only  two  women  to  whom  he 
wished  to  appear  interesting.  In  this  history, 
we  confess,  we  sec  but  little  apology  for  dis- 
content and  lamentation : — and,  in  his  conduct, 
there  is  assuredly  still  less  for  misanthropy. 
hi  public  life,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
owid  have  found  any  body  half  so  profligate 
and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  friends 
to  whom  he  finally  altarhed  himself; — nor 
can  we  conceive  that  complaints  of  venality, 


and  want  of  patriotism,  could  ever  come  With 
so  ill  a  grace  from  any  quarter,  as  from  him 
who  had  openly  deserted  and  libelled  his 
original  party,  without  the  pretext  of  any 
other  cause  than  the  insufficiency  of  the  re- 
wards they  bestowed  upon  him, — and  joined 
himself  with  men,  who  were  treacherous  not 
only  to  their  first  professions,  but  to  their 
country  and  to  each  other,  to  all  of  whom  he 
adhered,  after  their  mutual  hatred  and  vil- 
lanies  were  detected.  In  private  life,  again, 
with  what  face  could  he  erect  himself  into  a 
rigid  censor  of  morals,  or  pretend  to  complain 
of  men  in  general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
after  breaking  the  hearts  of  two,  if  not  three, 
amiable  women,  whose  affections  he  had  en- 
gaged by  the  most  constant  assiduities, — after 
savagely  libelling  almost  all  his  early  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  exhibiting,  in  his  daily 
life  and  conversation,  a  picture  of  domineering 
insolence  and  dogmatism,  to  which  no  parallel 
could  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
any  other  individual,  and  which  rendered  his 
society  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  subdued 
by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it  by  long 
use  1  He  had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  look  with 
disdain  upon  men  of  ordinary  understandings; 
but  for  all  that  is  the  proper  object  of  reproach, 
he  should  have  looked  only  within :  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  merits  as  a  writer,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as 
a  politician,  and  hateful  as  a  man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge 
quite  fairly  of  his  works.  Yet  we  are  far 
from  being  insensible  to  their  great  and  very 
peculiar  merits.  Their  chief  peculiarity  is, 
that  they  were  almost  all  uhat  may  be  called 
occasional  productions — not  written  for  fame 
or  for  posterity — from  the  fulness  of  the  mind, 
or  the  desire  of  instructing  mankind — but  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion — for  promoting  some 
temporary  and  immediate  object,  and  pro- 
ducing a  practical  effect,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  their  whole  importance  centered. 
With  the  exception  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gul- 
liver, the  Polite  Conversation,  and  about  half 
a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will  ap- 
ply to  almost  all  lhat  is  now  before  us; — and 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  lhat  posterity  should  have  been 
so  anxious  to  preserve  these  careless  and 
hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  authoi 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.  The 
trulh  is,  accordingly,  that  they  are  very  extra- 
ordinary performances :  And,  considered  will 
a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled 
in  anv  period  of  the  world.  They  are  writ 
ten  with  great  plainness,  force,  and  intrepidity 
— advance  at  once  to  the  matter  in  dispute- 
give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  ami 
never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  fiom  dark 
ness  or  obscurity.  Their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  force  and  the  vche 
mence  of  the  invective  in  which  they  abound , 
— the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perse- 
verance, and  the  dexterity  Willi  wh'th  abuse 
and  ridicule  arc  rUuinriol  ujui  the  adver- 
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idea  tliat  they  could  possibly  appear  either 
impressive!  or  entertaining,  if  presented  with- 
out tlwse  accompaniments.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  voy- 
ages of  Gulliver,  in  short,  is  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  that  which  we  receive  from 
those  of  Sinbad  the  sailor:  and  is  chiefly 
.Heightened,  we  believe,  by  tlie  greater  brevi- 
ty and  minuteness  of  the  story,  and  the  su- 
perior art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  probability,  in  the  very 
midst  of  its  wonders.  Among  those  arts,  as 
Mr.  Scott  has  judiciously  observed,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  the  exact  adaptation  of 
the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed 
author. 

"  The  character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is  ex- 
actly that  of  Dampier,  or  any  o:hcr  sturdy  nautical 
wanderer  of  the  period,  endowed  with  courage  and 
common  sense,  whu  sailed  through  distant  eeaa, 
without  losing  a  single  English  prejudice  which  lie 
bad  brought  from  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  and 
on  his  return  gave  a  grave  and  simple  narrative  of 
what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries. 
The  character  is  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  can 
be  hardly  relished  bv  a  foreigner.  The  reflections 
and  observations  of  Gulliver  arc  never  more  refined 
or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain  mas- 
ter of  a  merchantman,  or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jew- 
ry ;  and  there  was  such  a  reality  given  to  his  whole 
tenon,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to  have  sworn  he 
new  Captain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at 
Wopping,  not  at  Rolherhithc.  It  is  the  contrast 
between  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  of  such  a 
style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  contains, 
that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire 
on  the  imperfections,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind. 
The  exact  calculations  preserved  in  the  first  and 
second  part,  have  also  the  effect  of  qualifying  the 
extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  that  in  natural 
objects  where  proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the 
marvellous,  whether  the  object  lie  gigantic  or  di- 
minutive, is  lessened  in  the  eves  of  the  spectator ; 
and  it  is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  Ibrms 
an  essential  attribute  of  truth,  and  consequently  of 
verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders  a  narration 
probable.  II  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the 
traveller  his  postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
strange  people  whom  he  visits,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  delect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  he  and  they  con 
duct  themselves  towards  each  other,  precisely  as 
must  ncet  ssarily  have  happened  in  the  respective 
circumstances  which  the  author  has  supposed.  In 
this  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  on  Gulliver's  'travels 
was  lite  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
said  the  hook  contained  same  things  which  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
3iy,  341. 

That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the 
satire  but  from  the  plausible  description  of 
phvs'cal  wonders,  seems  to  be  farther  proved 
by  the  faet,  that  the  parts  which  please  the 
leas!  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  salire 
and  least  of  those  wonders.  In  the  voyage 
to  Lapttta,  after  the  first  description  of*  the 
fl\  itii;  island,  the  attention  is  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  intellectual  absurdities; 
and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  dulness  that  is 
tho  result.  Even  as  a  satire,  indeed,  this 
part  is  extremely  poor  and  defective,"  nor  pan 
any  t!iinir  show  more  clearly  the  aoth'u\»  in- 
ca,.;ieity  for  large  and  comprehensive  views 
thtu  lis. -'gnal  failure  in  all  those  parts  which 
•  ivi'e.  liiin  to  such  contemplations.    In  the 


multitude  of  his  vulgar  and  farcical  represen- 
tations oT  particular  errors  in  philosophy,  S 
.nowhere  appears  to  have  any  sense  ot  its 
true  value  or  principles ;  but  satisfies^ 


self  with  collecting  or  imagining  a  mi 
of  fantastical  quackeries,  which  tend  to  illn> 
trate  nothing  but  his  contempt  fur  hniiyyg  V* 
derslanding.  Even  where  his  subject  seerai 
fo  invite  htm  to  something  of  a  higher  flight, 
he  uniformly  shrinks  back  from  it,  and  takes 
shelter  in  common-place  derision.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  poorer  than  the  use  he  make* 
of  the  evocation  of  the  illustrious  dead — in 
which  Hannibal  is  conjured  up  just  to  say 
that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his  camp; 
and  Aristotle,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators, 
"  whether  the  rest  of  the  iribe  were  as  great 
dunces  as  themselves  Vy  The  voyage  to  the 
Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed  to  dis- 
please by  its  vile  and  degrading  representa- 
tions of 'human  nature;  but,  if  we  do  not 
strangely  mistake  our  own  feelings  on  the 
subject,  the  impression  it  produces  is  not  so 
much  that  of  disgust  as  of  dulness.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald  and 
tame  in  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  story 
is  not  enlivened  by  any  of  those  numerous 
and  uncommon  incidents  which  are  detailed 
in  .the  two  first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable 
air  of  probability  as  almost  to  persuade  us  of 
their  reality.  (For  the  rest,  we  have  observed 
already,  that  The  scope  of  the  whole  work, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  writings,  is  to  degrade 
and  vilify  human  nalurej  and  though  some 
of  the  images  wliich  occur  in  this  part  may 
be  rather  coarser  than  the  other*,  we  do  not 
think  the  difference  so  considerable  as  to  ac- 
count for  its  admitted  inferiority  hi  the  power 
of  pleasing.  , 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose, 
are  the  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  we 
think  admirable  in  its  sort,  and  excessively 
entertaining;  and  the  "Directions  to  Ser- 
vants," which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  con- 
tains as  much  perhaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigor- 
ous and  racy  humour,  as  any  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  was 
certainly  never  intended  for  publication,  ii 
not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  lite/ary  work  at  all 
— -.but  to  us  it  is  "the  most  interesting  of  all 
his  productions — exhibiting  not  only  a  minute, 
and  masterly  view  .of  a  very  extraordinary 
political  crisis,  but  a  truer,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  favourable  picture  of  his  own 
mind.  Iliau  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  rest 
of  his  writings — together  with  innumerable 
anecdotes  characteristic  not  only  of  various 
eminent  individuals,  but  of  the  private  man- 
ners and  public  taste  ami  morality  of  the 
times,  more  nakedly  and  surely  authentic 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  con- 
temporary publications. 

Of  his"  Poetry,  we  do  not  thinkthere  is 
much  to  be  said; — for  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  Swift  was  in  any  respect  » 
poet.  It  would  be  proof  enough,  we  think. 
just  to  observe,  that,  though  a  popular  ana 
most  miscellaneous  writer,  he  lira's  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Shakespeare  above  two  or 
three  times  in  any  part  of  his  works,  and  bar 
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The  Rhapsody  of  Poetry,  and  the  Legion 
ire  the  onlv  two  pieces  in  which  there 
is  the  least  glow  oi  poetical  animation;  though, 
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The  Legion  Club  is  a  satire,  or  rather  a 
tremendous  invective  on  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  incurred  the  reverend 
author's  displeasure  for  entertaining  some 
propositions  about  alleviating  the  burden  of 
the  tithes  in  Ireland;  and  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble, on  the  whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary liberty  of  the  press  which  was  in- 
dulged to  the  disaffected  in  those  days — no 
prosecution  having  been  instituted,  either  by 
that  Honourable  House  itself,  or  by  any  of  the 
individual  members,  who  are  there  attacked 
in  a  way  in  which  no  public  men  were  ever 
attacked,  before  or  since.  It  is  also  deserv  I  n g 
of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly  animated . 
fierce,  and  energetic,  of  all  Swift's  metrical 
compositions;  and  though  the  animation  be 
altogether  of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems 
occasionally  to  verge  upon  absolute  insanity, 
there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror  about  it  which 
redeems  it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us  shud- 
der at  the  sort  of  demoniacal  inspiration  with 
which  the  malison  is  vented.  The  invective 
of  Swift  appears  in  this,  and  some  other  pieces, 
like  the  infernal  fire  of  Milton's  rebel  angels, 
which 

"  Scorched  and  blasted  and  o'crlhrew — " 

and  was  launched  even  against  the  righteous 
with  such  impetuous  fury, 

"  That  whom  it  hit  none  on  their  feet  might  stand, 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks — but  down  they 

fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  however, 
that  there  is  never  the  least  approach  to  dig- 
nity or  nobleness  in  the  style  of  these  terrible 
invectives;  and  that  they  do  not  even  pretend 
to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or  gene- 
rous impatience  of  un worthiness.  They  art; 
honest,  coarse,  and  violent  effusions  of  furious 
anger  and  rancorous  hatred ;  and  their  effect 
depends  upon  the  force,  heartiness,  and  ap- 
parent sincerity  with  which  those  feelings  nre 
expressed.  The  author's  object  is  simply  to 
vilify  his  opponent, — by  no  means  to  do  honour 
to  himself.  If  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe, 
he  cares  not  what  may  be  thought  of  his  tor- 
mentor ;— or  rather,  he  is  contented,  provided 
he  can  make  him  sufficiently  disgusting,  that 
a  good  share  of  the  filth  which  he  throws 
should  stick  to  his  own  fingers :  and  that  he 
should  himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing 
of  which  his  enemy  is  the  principal  object. 
In  the  piece  now  before  us,  many  of  the 
personalities  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  to  be 
quoted ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written. 

"  As  I  stroll  the  city  oft  I 
See  a  building  large  and  loftv, 
Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  coflege, 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge 
By  the  prudent^ architect, 
Plac'd  against  the  church  direct, 
Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 
'  Near  the  church' — you  know  the  rest. 

"  Tell  us  what  the  pile  contains  t 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear, 
Meet  whan  butchers  bait  a  bear : 


Such  a  noise  ana*  such  haranguing, 
When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging: 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble  :     - 
Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 
On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 

"  Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop, 
While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 
(If  the  devil  be  thunder  proof) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  atones,  and  melt  the  lead ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  scull, 
When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full; 
Quite  destroy  the  harpies'  nest ; 
How  then  might  our  isle  be  blest ! 

"  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in, 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  they  sit  a  picking  straws, 
Let  them  rave  at  making  lawa ; 
While  they  never  hold  their  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung ; 
Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown  ; 
Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse  ; 
Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  House  ; 
Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quills, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills ; 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  •liroau 
Wipe  our  noses  with  their  votes. 

"  Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  as*. 
Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  ana  grass ; 
But  before  the  priest  he  fleeces, 
Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy ! 
*  Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy, 
Footman !  traitor !  vile  seducer  ! 
Perjur'd  rebel !  brib'd  accuser ! 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside. 
Sprung  from  rapists,  and  a  regicide ! 
Fall  a  working  like  a  mole, 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole  !" 

Vol.  X.  pp.  548— 
This  is  strong  enough,  we  suspect,  foi 
readers;  but  we  shall  venture  on  a  few 
more,  to  show  the  tone  in  which  the  le 
characters  in  the  country  might  be  hi 
by  name  and  surname  in  those  days. 
"  In  the  porch  Briareus  stands, 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece, 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a-piece. 

"  Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise, 
To  bespeak  some  approbation, 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation, 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involv'd  in  wild  disputes, 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent, 
Privileoe  of  Parliament, 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels,"  &c. 
"  Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern, 
You  might  swear  they  both  are  brethre 
Dick  Fitzhaker,  Dick  the  player ! 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  I 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss, 

Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your ; 

Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 
Let  them  starve  and  stink  together; 
Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly, 
Lash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly ; 
Though  'lis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them. 
Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  then 
Vol.  x.  pp.  533, 
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tho  libels  which,  a  Torj  writer 

Irnin- 

;il  any 

linn    impu- 

•ller  was  ihe  most  cele- 

nter  of 

:  pu!  that  | 
- 

vi?  been 

ID  this 
had  themselves,  when 

the  Is.     It  will 

lit  tlR'  following  char- 

Vi'harlon,  then  actually 

name 
-th,  in  it  10,  and  w;i5 
by  which  the  rev- 
f  the 
I   himself  on  a 
We   cannot  afford  to 
ii — but  this  specimen  will 

rl  "i    W  ntenant 

1  hi«  g 
"  1  age,  • 

he  walk*.  01 

inwlf  in 

ill  liar, 

mil  nl- 
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leave  Inni. 


- .  ntid  nn   athl 
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lier. 


power, 

way,  and  lull 
•  »rp  n 
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distinguish  between  a  promise  anil  n  lmrg,< 
ha  will  be  son  lua  the 

iT.t." — Vol.  iv.  pp.  149  - 

not  left  ourselves  room  now  to 
say  murh  of  S-w  neral 

opinion  may  be  collected  mm  tin-  n  i 

we  have  made  on  pni  s,  and 

ii r  introductory  nbsr-iv.it  i- 
school   or  class   of  authors,  with  whom  he 

be  rated.    On  Lb 
tii  which  he  confines  himself,  be 
tionabU 

writer.     lh-   is    never   finical,    I 
raatage  of  no  e<_ 
in  argument — and  [nits  on  no  tawdrmi 
ornament.    Dealing  always  with 
he  is  safe  from  all  great  and  systematic  mis- 
takes; and,  in  foot,  reasons  moatlj 
■II  ami  minute  propositions,  m 
a  hich,  dexterity  i.s  mot 
and  practical  good  sense,  with  an 
exact  knowledge  of  transactions,  i 
importance  than  profooi  ehing 

judgment.     He  did  not  writ'  t  phi- 

.  but  party  pamphlet--  and  joomala; — 
not  satire,  but  particular  lampoons ; — not 
pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but 

-.  the 
broader  questions  of  pai 
in  in. ike  my  fordiscus^c 

show 
m  have  bettei  principli 
eminent  than  the  Whigs, — but  to  prove  Lord 

id,  to 

conviol  the  Duke  of  Marlboro 

or  Sir  Richard  Steele  0/  insolvency  j— u 

Irel.unl,  in  the  .lepres- 
siou  of  her  •  pulatinti,  her  want  of 

educatinii.  or  the  discouragement  of  her  in- 

1st  an 
•in,  or 
1  parliame 

ed  them  fl  mble 

skill  and   spirit.     But   to  1 

we  I1111nt.lv  oonoetve,  was  not  the 
•  >r  a  high  chat 
must    share    in 
hich  ought  pel  i 

the    impetuosity   and   nndictiveness  ol    his 

Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with 
■  think,  pxagireraled  praise,     It 
iw   than    I1 

ih. in  Lord  Bolingl  tl  utterly  without 

aged  1 ir 

It   La  radically  ■  tow  and 
.  style — without  grace  and  without  af- 
fectation ;  and  chiefly 

words  and 
■ 
id  direct  style,  b 
pari  jejune  and  Limited  in  their  diction,  and 

a*  well   a>  the  1 

..  iihoiit  eve 
or  /*>•  "i*,  or  evi  .  .5  t> 
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Word  that  '  1  fine,  or  pedant  ic.  has 

111  rarietj  ol  good  tel  phi 

tnand,  ami  displays  a  sort  of 

homely  rinhniT.  like  the  plenty  of  an  old 

-li  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of  a  w 

-s.     This  taste  for  the  plain  and  sub- 

•1  was  fatal  to  his  poetry,  w  : 

not  00  such  elements;  but  was  in  the  highest 

tirable  to  the  effei 

ouch  of  which  depends  on  the  imposing 

|  with  winch  it  is  del:  mi  the 

various  turns  and  heightening*  it  may  receive 

from  a  Rapidly  shifting  and  always  appropriate 

Almost  all  his  works,  after  The 

of  a  Tub,  seem  to  have  been  written 

very  East,  and  with  very  little  minute  care  of 

the  diction.     For  his  own  ease,  therefore,  it 

liable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low 

t  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a 

familiar  letter  or  conversation;  as  that  from 

there  was  a  little  hazard  of  falling, 

i    moments  of  negligence,  and   from 

v  Inch  any  rise  that  could  be  effected,  must 

s  be   easy  and   conspicuous.     A   man 

fiillv   possessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  and 

confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always 

Write  with  vigour  and  effectj  if  he  can  get 

over  the   temptation   of   writing  find] 

m  himself  to  the  strong  an 

exposition  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  for- 

Half  of  the  affectation  and  01 
pretension  we  meet  with  in   author!",  arises 
from  a  want  of  matter, — and  the  other  half, 
from  a  paltry  ambition  of  being  eloquent  and 
ingenious  out  of  place.     Swift  had  complete 
confidence  in  himself;  and  had  loo  much  real 
M  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  in- 
fer the  fame  of  a  line  writer ; — in  con- 
sequence of  which,  his  writ  ore  ad- 
mired by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  bestowed 
all  his  attention  on  their  style      He  was  so 
much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and  so  much 
imed  to  consider  his  writings  merely  as 
lie  attainment  of  a  practical  end — 
whether  that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  n 
part*,  or  the  wounding  a  foe — that  he  not  only 
eil    the   reputation  of  a  composer  of 
pretty  sentences,   but   seems   to   have   been 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  nil  sorts  of  literary 
I  the  notoriety  and  influence 
which  lie  baa  procured  by  his  writings;  but 
■  i he  glory  of  having  carried  his 
II.  that  he  v 
As  soon  as  his  publications  had  served  their 
turn,  :;                  ;o  have  been  entirely  forgot- 
author ; — and.  desirous  as  he  was 
of  being  rioier,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
as  little  of  making  money  as  immortality  by 
means  of  them,     lie  mentions  somewhere, 


thnt  except  300/.  which  he  got  forG 

made  a  farthing  I 
Pope  understood  his  trade   : 
only   made   knowing  bargains   : 
works,  but  occasionally  borrowed  hif  I 
pieces,  and  pocketed  the  price  of 
This  was  notoriously  the  case 
volumes  of  Miscellanies,  ol 
part  were  from  the  pen 

In  humour  and  in  irony,  and 
'  he 
with  all  the  world  in  thinking 
Patrick's  without  a  rival 

tly  marked  and  pecul 
easih  real 

can  give  of  it,  would  make  it  conn; 

ng   sentiments   the    most 
ridiculous — the  most 
— or  sometimes  the  rjMM 
nal — in  a  sort  of  compo- 
se ions  way,  as  if  tin 
commonplace  truths,  which 
dispute,  or  expect  lit  by  a 

— and  in  maintaining  them,  a" 
gravest  and  most  familiar  lui 
ncy  which  somewhat 

jance,  and  a  kind  of  p 
null),  which  seems  to  give  pi 
sincerity.  The  secret,  in  short, 
sist    in    employing   the 

i  pie  undoubt 
to  express,  in  their  honest  nal 
ments  which  it  is  usually  11 
to  disguise  undt 
truths  which  are 
thousand  apologies.     The  ba 
the  pel 
and  op' 

artificial  distinctions  of  societ 
to  have  no  existence  ;  and  ma 
character  as  an  instront 
folly  of  thcii  ind  Bt 

its  deformity,  and  truth  in  all  i' 
dependent  of  the  moral  or  sa 
they  may  thus  be  the  vehicle, 
the  entertainment  to  b 
of  humour,  arises  from  the  M 
the  grave,  nnsus] 
character  pi  and  the 

ings  of  the  world  on  | 

es.  This  contrast 
by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absiin 

"  humour  deg,' 
and  buffoon 
this  temptation  in  The  Tule 

ly  at  all  in  GulLt 
writings  in  the  same  stvle.    Of 
reviling,  we  have  already  said  at 
in  some  of  the  preceding  pages. 
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(■Janucmj,   1810.) 

de  Mapame  nc  Deffakd,  nvec  D'JUmbert  i,UrU 

du  Main,  ilc  Ckobntt,  J>r  Stool,  A/c.  $•<:.     3  tonus,  ]  Jrno. 


i  i  lf.  de  I.f.spinassk,  icriles  (Ujntis  V Annie  1773  jusqu'a  I' Annie  1776,  &c. 
Paris:  1809. 
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Where  the  letter!  that  are  now  given  to  the 
world  have  been  secreted  tor  the  hurt  thirty 
years,  or  by  whom  the]  are  at  last   |>i 
I'd,  we  arc  not  Informed  in  either  of  the 
is.     That  they  arc  authentic,  « 
is  demonstrated  by  interna]  evidence; 
,  if  more  of  them  are  extant,  thi 
lion  that  dm  been  mad 
little    capricious.     Tie  ondenee    of 

1738  to  1764:— that  of  Mademoiselle  d 

inde  only  from  1773  to  1776.   The 
i\m.  wi  <>re,  relate 

riods;  and,  being  entirely  of  different  eh 

naturally  to  call   tor  ■  asperate 
consideration.    We  begin  with  the  ooti 

<■{  Madame  da  fv-ii  ■ 
respect  to  her  seniority,  and  been 
riety  which  it  exhibits  seems  to  afford 
-ervntion. 

As  this  l;i< I \  's  house  was  for  fifty  years  the 
report  ol  every  thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is 
natural  to  st  ;  If  must  have 

possessed  no  ordinary  attraction — and  to  feel 

ran  to 
i.idow  of  1  which  we 

may  expert  to  meet  with  in  her  • 
enee.     The  I  ■'<  the  letters 

are  add 
onls,  yet   the   tew  «  hit 

j  marked  with  the  traces  ol  her  pecu- 
liar character  and  talent ,  and  the  wboh 

I  very  lively  idl  a  ol    lie 

ture  an  I   the  beat 

ii  the   days  of   :' 

■  ->nt  of  view  (he  greatei  i 
gaiety  of  out  ra,  it  appear! 

this  sor  distingnishi  d 

has  ev  rcuro- 

stances  chiefly: — in   the  first   pit 
e-vrlnsion  of  all  low-be 

by  the  superior  ml 

finally,  bj  1 1 
eel  avocations,  and  the  absence  of  political 
mil  i  j»rt '  i 

-t  of  these  i  ces,  the  old 

■  iety   was   rendi  . 

I   infinitely  more  easy  end 

natural.     The  general  and    |  y  pro> 

scriplion  of  I  >  doobt, 

deal  of  vu  -  ;  but 

il  had  a  still  better  effect    in 

feelingi  usj  and  en 

opulence,  «  hich  i 
means  i 
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Where  all  i>re  noble,  all  arc  equal  ; — there  is 
no  room  for  ostentation  or  pretension  of  any 
sort; — every  one  is  in  his  place  every  where; 
and  the  same  manners  being  familiar  to  the 
whole  society  from  their  childhood,  manners 
cease  in  a  great  measure  to  be  an  object  of 
attention.  Nobody  apprehends  any  imputa- 
tion of  vulgarity;  and  nobody  values  himself 
on  being  free  from  it.  The  little  peculiarities 
by  which  individuals  are  distinguished,  are 
ascribed,  not  to  ignorance  or  awkwardness, 
but  to  caprice  merely,  or  to  peculiarity  of  dis- 
position ;  and  not  being  checked  by  contempt 
or  derision,  are  indulged,  for  the  most  pait,  as 
caprice  or  disposition  may  dictate;  and  thus 
the  very  highest  society  is  brought  back,  and 
by  the  same  causes,  to  much  of  the  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  the  lowest. 

In  England,  we  have  never  had  this  ar- 
rangement. The  great  wealth  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  and  the  privilege  which  every 
man  here  jjossesses  of  aspiring  to  every  situa- 
tion, has  always  prevented  any  such  complete 
separation  of  the  high  and  the  low-born,  even 
in  ordinary  society,  and  made  all  large  assem- 
blages of  people  to  a  certain  degree  promis- 
cuous. Great  wealth,  or  great  talents,  being 
sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  emi- 
nence, are  necessarily  received  as  a  sufficient 
passjiort  into  private  company ;  and  fill  it,  on 
the  large  scale,  with  such  motley  and  dis- 
cordant characters,  as  visibly  to  endanger 
either  its  ease  or  its  tranquillity.  The  pride 
of  purse,  and  of  rank,  and  of  manners,  mutu- 
ally provoke  each  other;  and  vanities  which 
were  undiscovered  while  they  were  univer- 
sal, soon  become  visible  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
site vanities.  With  lis,  therefore,  society, 
when  it  passes  beyond  select  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations, is  apt  either  to  be  distracted  with 
little  jealousies  and  divisions,  or  finally  to 
settle  into  constraint,  insipidity,  and  reserve. 
People  meeting  from  all  the  extremes  of  life, 
are  afraid  of  being  misconstrued,  and  despair 
of  being  understood.  Conversation  is  left  to 
a  fi-w  professed  talkers;  and  all  the  rest  are 
satislie  I  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  despise 
each  oih-r  in  their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  French  Women, 
however,  was  productive  of  still  more  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Ever  since  Europe  be- 
came civilised,  the  females  of  that  country 
have  stood  more  on  an  intellectual  level  with 
the  men  than  in  any  other, — and  have  taken 
their  share  in  the  politics  and  literature,  and 

tiublic.  controversies  of  the  day,  far  more 
arg'Ov  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, they  have  been  the  umpires  of  polite 
letters,  and  the  depositaries  and  theagentsof 
those  intrigues  by  which  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, are  usually  forwarded  or  impeded. 
They  could  talk,  therefore,  of  every  thing  that 
men  could  wish  to  talk  about ;  and  general 
conversation,  consequently,  assumed  a  tone, 
both  less  frivolous  and  less  uniform,  than  it 
has  trver  attained  in  our  country. 

The  grand  source,  however,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  good  society  of  France  and 
of  England,  is,  that,  in  the  former  counry,  men 


ty  to  attend  to ;  wne^^S 
all  who  are  conside'*** 


had  nothing  but  society 

in  the  latter,  almost  all  .....    ....  . 

for  ranks  or  for  talents,  are  continually  **B 
grossed  with  politics.    They  have  no  leisol*^ 
therefore,  for  society,  in  the  first  place:  in**** 
second  place,  if  they  do  enter  it  at  all,  they  atf* 
apt  to  regard  it  as  a  scene  rather  of  relaxation 
than  exertion ;   and,  finally,  they  naturally 
acquire  those  habits  of  thinking  and  of  talk* 
ing,  which  are  better  adapted   to  carry  an 
business  and  debate,  than  to  enliven  people 
assembled  for  amusement.    In  England,  men 
of  condition  have  still  to  perform 'the  high 
duties  of  citizens  and  statesmen,  and  can  our 
rise  to  eminence  by  dedicating  their  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  business  and  affaire— 
to  the  arts  of  influencing  those,  with  whom, 
and  by  whom,  they  are  to  act — and  to  the 
actual  management  of  those  strenuous  con- 
tentions by  which  the  government  of  a  free 
state   is  perpetually   embarrassed   and  pre- 
served.   In  France,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  old  monarchy,  men  of  the  first  rank  had 
no  political  functions  to  discharge — no  control 
to  exercise  over  the  government — and  no  rights 
to  assert,  either  for  themselves  or  their  fellow 
subjects.    They  were  either  left,  therefore, 
to  solace  their  idleness  with  the  frivolous  en- 
chantments of  polished  society,  or,  if  they  had 
any  object  of  public  ambition,  were  driven  to 
pursue  it  by  the  mediation  of  those  favourite! 
or  mistresses  who  were  most  likelv  to  be  trn 
by  the  charms  of  an  elegant  address,  or  tin 
assiduities  of  a  skilful  flatterer. 

It  is  to  this  lamentable  inferiority  in  the 
government  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
that  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  superi- 
ority of  their  polite  assemblies.  Their  saloon 
are  belter  filled  than  ours,  because  they  havene 
senate  to  fill  out  of  their  population  ;  and  their 
conversation  is  more  sprightly,  and  their  so- 
ciety more  animated  than  ours,  because  there 
is  no  other  outlet  for  the  talent  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nation  but  society  and  conversation. 
Our  parties  of  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand, an 
mostly  left  to  beardless  youths  and  superan- 
nuated idlers — not  because  our  men  want 
talents  or  taste  to  adorn  them,  but  becauaJ 
their  ambition,  and  their  sense  of  public  duty, 
have  dedicated  them  to  a  higher  service, 
When  we  lose  our  constitution — when  the 
hnnses  of  parliament  are  shut  up,  our  assem- 
blies, we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  far  more  ani- 
mated and  rational.  It  would  be  easy  to  have 
splendid  gardens  and  parterres,  if  we  would 
only  give  up  our  com  fields  and  our  pastures: 
nor"  should  wc  want  for  magnificent  fountain! 
and  ornamental  canals,  if  we  were  contented 
to  drain  the  whole  surrounding  country  of  the 
rills  that  maintain  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
French  enjoyed,  in  the  agreeable  constitution 
of  their  higher  society,  no  slight  compensation 
for  the  want  of  a  free  government,  it  is  curious, 
and  not  unsatisfactory,  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
operation  of  this  same  compensating  principle 
throuffh  all  the  departments  we  have  alluded 
to.  It  is  obviously  to  our  free  government, 
and  to  nothing  else,  that  we  owe  that  mixture 
of  ranks  and  of  characters,  which  certainly 
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de  leltres  en  pensent,  c'cst  la  ce  qu'on  en  dim  qunnd 
le  president  in;  pern  plus :  et  quand  je  ne  serai  plus 
moi,  jc  mis  jalonx  qu'on  ne  me  repiodic  pus 
d'uvoir  diiiine  d'eloges  execsaifs  ii  pemoline." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  35.  36. 

"  J'ai  line  confession  a  vous  faire  :  j'ai  parte  de 
lui  dans  I' Encyclopedic  non  pas  a  Chronologie,  car 
cela  est  pour  Newton,  I'etau  et  Scaliger,  inaia  a 
ChrmdUt^iifar.  J'y  dis  que  nous  avons.  en  notre 
langim.  ptiistuiira  lions  abrcges  rhronologi<|ues :  le 
eie.'i.  uii  mure  qui  vaut  pour  le  nioins  autant,  et  1111 
truisicuic  qui  vaut  inieux.  Cela  n'est  pas  dit  si 
eninif  in,  amsi  ne  vous  iachez  pas.  II  trouvera  la 
li>uau<iu  bien  mince,  surtout  la  partageant  avec 
d'aiilri  s  ;  iiinis  Dieu  et  votis,  et  nieine  vims  toute 
scale,  ne  me  leroiciit  pa*  changer  de  lanenge." — 
"II  (era  stir  1' Academic  lout  re  qui  lui  plana;  ma 
conduce  proiive  que  je  ne  desire  point  d'eu  eire,  et 
en  vcri;o  je  le  ecrois  sins  lui,  si  j'en  avois  bicn 
envie ;  nuns  le  plaisir  de  dire  la  verite  liliremcnt 
qunnd  on  n'nutrage  m  ii'altnquc  pcrsonne.  vaut 
micux  quo  louies  Fes  Academies  tin  inomle,  d>  puis 
laKranjiae,  jusqu'ae<'llede  Dugast." — "  1'ui-que 
je  suis  deji  d'uue  Academic,  e'est  tin  pe'ii  airrc- 
ment  da  plus  que  d'etre  des  autre* ;  mais  si  j'nvois 
mon  experience,  et  quinie  ana  de  nioins.  je  vous 
rcponds  que  je  ne  semis  d'aueune." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
56—64. 

We  may  now  take  a  peep  at  the  female 
correspondents, — in  the  lirst  rank  of  whom 
we  must  place  Madame  tie  Staal.  so  well ' 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  her  eliarin-  j 
in<r  Memoirs.    This  lady  was  attached  to  the  j 
court  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine;  and  her  let- ! 
ters,  independent  of  the  wit  and  penetration  I 
they  display,  are  exceedingly  iiit'Wstinsr,  from  I 
the  near  and  humiliating  view  they  afford  of  I 
the  m;s"rable  ennui,  the  sellish;it-ss  and  paltry  | 
jealousies  wh:t'h  brood  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  court. — nml  abundantly  avenjre  the  lowly! 
for  the  outward  superiority  that  is  assumed  I 
by  its  inhabitants.   There  are  few  things  more  ' 
instructive,  or  more  compassionable.  than  the  ! 
picture  « liieh  Madame  de  Staal  has  drawn,  in  I 
the  following  passages,  of  her  poor  princess  i 
dragging  herself  about  in  the  rain  and  the 
bunuiM;  sun,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from 
the  load  of  her  own  inanity, — seeking  relief, 
in  the  multitude  of  her  visitors,  from  ihe  sad 
vacuity  of  friendship  and  animation  around 
her, — and  poorly  trying  to  revenge  herself  for 
her  own  unhappiness,  by  making  every  body 
near  her  uncomfortable. 

"  Je  Ins  rivt'it-liicr  voire  leitre.  ma  rcine,  S  S.  A. 
Kile  I'n.ii  dans  mi  sect's  de  frayeurdu  tonnerre.  qui 
lie  fn  pis  valoir  vns  gnlanteries.  J'aurai  soin  tine 
nntri!  iois  de  ne  vous  pas  cxposer  ii  I'orasie.  Nous 
iiaifcM-ts  ivs  jours  passes  dans  la  joie;  nous  unucous 
a  present  dans  la  pluie.  Nns  idees,  devenues  dunces 
et  nirreaMcH,  voitt  reprendre  toute  leur  noirceur 
PardcsMis  cela  rst  arrive,  depuis  deux  jnurs,  a  noire 
prhieo.se  in  rliume.  awe  de  la  fiilvre  :  ee  nmiob- 
atanl  ii  niulare  le  temps  dialinlique,  la  promenade 
va  tniij.iirs  s  hi  train.  II  senilile  que  la  Providence 
prenne  soin  de  cousiruire  pour  les  princes  des  corps 
a  Pusage  de  leurs  fniita'sics.  sans  quoi  ils  ne  pour- 
raient  .■iernper!iired'h"inme." — Vol  i.pp.  ltil.162. 

*'  Kn  dejit'  H'un  troisietne  orngc  plus  violent  que 
les  deux  precedens.  nous  nnivons  d'une  ehasse  : 
nous  avons  c«suye  la  liordee  an  tieau  milieu  de  la 
forft.  J'esperais  eviter  com  me  a  l'ordinaire  ceite 
belle  pari" :  main  on  a  ad  Tenement  tire  parti  des  rni- 
eons  que  j'aviiis  alloirnrVs  p  >ur  in'en  dispenser;  ee 
qui  in'. i  misliors  d'etat  de  reculer.  C'cs'  dnnimnsc 
qn'nn  an  si  intrenieiix  soil  emplovc  a  dcsuler  les  I 
eens  " — Vol.  i.  p.  H!4.  • 

"  Je  wis  ires  lachee  que  vous  manquicz  d'amuse 


mens:  e'est  nn  medicament  necessaire  a  la  nntf, 
notre  princesse  le  pense  bicn ;  car  eiant  veritable- 
inent  ninlade,  elle  va  sans  fin,  saus  ecsse,  quelquf 
temps  qu'il  fassc." — Vol.  i.  p.  ltW. 

"  Nous  faisons,  nous  disons  toujours  les  nitron 
choses :  les  promenades,  les  observations  sur  U 
vent,  le  envagnole,  les  rcmarques  sur  la  pene  ct  Is 
gain,  lea  tnesures  pour  tenir  les  porits  Termers  quel* 
que  chaud  qu'il  fassc,  la  desolation  de  ce  qu'on  ap- 
pcllc  les  etouffes,  au  nomlire  desqu<  Is  je  suis,  I 
dont  vous  n'etes  pas,  qualite  qui  redouble  le  des 
de  voire  socieie. — Vol.  i.  p.  197. 

"  Kien  n'est  egal  a  la  surprise  et  au  chagrin  ci 
Ton  est,  ma  reine.  d'nvoir  appris  que  vous  avezete 
ehez  Madame  la  Dnchcsse  de  Modone.  I'n  amant 
bien  passionne  et  bien  jaloux  supporte  plus  Iran- 
qiiillement  les  demarches  les  plus  suspectes,  qu'on 
n'endure  celle-ci  de  voire  part.  '  Vous  nllez  voin 
devoner  la,  alioudonner  tout  le  reste ;  voila  a  quoi 
on  etoit  reserve:  e'est  une  desiiuce  bicn  cruelle!' 
&e.  J'ai  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avail  a  dire  pour  rarnener 
!e  calnic ;  on  n'a  voulu  rieu  entendre.  Quoique  je 
ne  dnive  plus  m'ctnnncr,  ccttc  scene  a  encore  trauvt 
inoyen  de  me  surprendre.  Venez.  je  vous  conjure, 
ma  reine,  nous  rassurer  contre  ceite  alnrme:  116 
louez  point  la  personne  dont  tl  s'aiiit,  ct  surtout  Rl 
parlez  pas  de  son  affliction  ;  car  cela  serait  prii  poor 
un  reproclie." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  211. 

All  this  is  miserable:  but  such  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  being  bred  up 
among  liatterers  and  dependants.  A  prince 
hiis  more  chance  to  escape  this  hearllessnesJ 
and  insiirnilicancp ;  because  he  has  high  and 
active  duties  to  discharge,  which  necessarily 
occupy  his  time,  and  exercise  his  understand- 
ing ;  but  the  education  of  a  princess  is  a  work 
of  as  arent  dirlicully  as  it  may  come  to  be  of 
importance.  We  must  make  another  extract 
or  two  from  Madame  tie  Staal,  before  taking 
leave  of  her. 

"  Madame  du  Clii'elet  ct  Voltaire,  qui  s'etaient 
(innonces  pour  nujourd'liui  et  qu'on  avail  perdue  de 
vue,  parurent  hier,  sur  le  iniuuil,  eoiinne  dent 
spectres,  ovec  une  odour  de  corps  i  mliaiiines  qu'il) 
seinblaient  avoir  apporlce  de  leurs  tombeaux.  Oa 
sortait  de  tntile.  C'etaient  pouriant  dee  fpectre) 
nliiimes:  il  leur  fallut  un  semper,  et  qui  plusesi.det 
lits,  qui  n'eiaieni  pas  prepares.  I.a  concierge.  Of 
coueliee,  se  leva  ii  gra.idc  hate.  (lava,  qui  avak 
nflert  son  logemenl  pour  les  ens  pressuns,  tut  ford 
de  le  eeder  dans  celui-ci.  demenagea  avee  autant 
de  pieeipiiation  et  de  deplaisir  qu  une  nrllleeeu^ 
prise  dans  son  camp,  laissant  line  pnrtie  de  eon 
linirage  au  pouvoir  de  reiincmi.  Vottuire  e'est 
bien  trotive  du  gfte:  cela  n'a  point  du  tout  console 
(lava.  Pour  la  dame,  son  lit  ne  s'est  pas  trouxi 
bien  fait :  il  a  fnllu  la  delnner  auj  mrd'hui.  Note! 
quo  ce  lit  elle  I'avait  lait  elle-menie.  tunic  de  gene, 
ct  avail  trouve  un  defaut  de  . . .  .  dans  les  matelas, 
ce  qui .  je  crois,  a  plus  blesse  son  esprit  exact  que 
son  corps  pen  detieul." — "Nos  revenana  ne  « 
montrcnt  point  de  jour,  ils  iippnriirent  hier  a  dif 
lieures  du  soir :  je  ne  pense  pas  <m'on  Ice  voie  guere 
plus  tot  aujourd'hiii;  Pun  est  a  decriro  de  neon 
fai's,  l'autre  a  comtneiner  Newton;  ils  ne  veulenl 
ni  join  r  ni  se  protiiener :  ee  sotit  bien  des  non-ee- 
leurs  duns  nue  socieie,  oii  leurs  dories  rcrits  neaonJ 
d'nucun  rapport." — "  Mailanie  du  Chatelel  eel 
d'hier  ii  son  troisirine  loaeniciit :  idle  ne  ponvsjl 
plus  supporter  celui  qu'eile  avail  i  lioisi ;  ilvavei 
du  limit ,  de  la  lumee  sans  feu  (il  me  senible  q»> 
e'eat  son  enibleiue).^  I^s  bruit,  ce  n'est  pas  la  nai 
qu'il  Pineommode,  a  ce  qu'eile  m'a  du,  mais  ■ 
jour,  au  fori  de  son  travail :  cela deianse  ees  idee) 
Kile  fait  actin  llement  la  revue  do  sea  principe)' 
e'est  nn  exercice  ipi'ellc  reiiisrt-  cbaipie  amies.  eaH 
quoi  ils  ponrrnient  s'ecliappi  r.  et  peui-eire  s'en  a!k) 
si  loin  qii  elle  n'en  retronveraii  pas  un  spill.  * 
croie  bien  que  sa  tete  est  pour  cax  imic  maison  » 
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nice:  c'e«i  le 

nice." — Vol.  i. 

i-:  I-.,  i-ri 

the  follies  of  the 
ned,  this  lively  little  woman 
the  tree  lane  of  rrem 

i  reine !  ijne  les  hommcEet  leurs  i>  n 

iminu.i  '.     J'-  iiiuncBU- 

me  nuqiUi 

[tauii *  me  I'uii   -. 

L'lU    le    mn.j 

hin  de  lonle  purl  '"—Vol.  i  p.  181. 

:  tin?  lady  writers  in  these  volumes, 
mow  if  there  be  any  entitled,  to 

lly  mi  the 
Sand. 

'S*vex-v  rp.nuycx  lant, 

'If  c.Wxi/i'rc 

:  prenez  :»  : 

>'X  que   von*  in-  von* lierel 

■  i  r." — 
ijuo  je  vous 

i*  en 

i  1'itxiiime  i)ii  plu« 
hi  I'nlr  qn'il 
milhplieni . 

'  :    inms 

-  .l.'itX 

jo»i»  p  •    -  !.:•    po  II 

<n.  il  I    our   In  in- 

lie  les  fem- 

•  >er»,  je  cmi* 

me  line 
.  Iinnte, 

r  r.liai  rnmiir, 
.  ei  ces  pi  i' 

u 
.  <  "—Vol.  n   pp.  KM,  135, 

— the  ailti 

il  til"  w  hole 

it,  to  b  mviable 

id  how  little 
did   not 

ta  arise 

iOlt  '111- 


i  "n  voir   inoiiis  de   si  nsibilite,  Pt   plus 
una.'1    Will  reatljr 

given  ,  in  her  youth ; 

it  would  -•  em,  wore  ol  a  kind 
y  likely  to  interfere  with  her  p. 
The  verj  i 

niter  an  irilhnaey  of  l1.-.  -  I  l.n  jh- 

Qn'eUe  vint  souper  eu  . 
compognie  chez   Madame  de   Marrriaia,  ou 
j'etais;  et  00  loj  Parla 

Bail  de  la  ire.     Ililns!  il  c.it  mart  a  toir  ii  tix 

sans  crla.  vous  ne  me  vcrriez  pas  iri 

nt  ses  pr<-, 

OOBMxM  a  son  ordinaire,  c'est-a-diro  fori  bun: 

ear  elle  emit  tre-  .XVJ.J 

She  is  also  recorded  to  have  frequentl 
dared,  that  her-  Il   to 

love   any   thing. — though,    in    Order    10    lake 
every  | 

attempted  to  beoome  dnott  —  with  no 

Ties,  we   I 
secret  of  le-r  '-1111111  ;  and  .1   I 
of  the  utter  wort) 
compl. 

from  those  fei  rosity, 

which  are  of  tin  niseK 

Hand,  however,  most 
hue  been  delight  il  only 

for  amusement.     Her  to  le;  her 

Wll  flowing  and  natural  ;  and  little 

given  to  detraction,  and  not  ■  lit! 

nate  anil  -.  hoso 

conrpla  had  claims,  then 

an  air  of  politeness  in  her  raillery,  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  her  murinin 
prevent*  them  from  being  either  weari 

Almost  all  the  letters  of  her  writing  which 
bib  published  in  these  volumes,  seem  to  bnve 
been   written    111    the    month    of   July    1T-1-, 

when  she  apenl  a  few  weeks  at  the  wati 
nost  daily  to  the  I 
.lent    Renault   at   i'.ins.     Tin-  elose  corres- 
ponderiee  ol  theirs  fills  one  of  the* 

ing  the  rapidity  and  can  li 
with  which  Loth  parties  must  have  written, 
■ 

lainly  a  very  ',.  of  the 

il  th'-ir  ordinary  conversation.     We 
jive  a  few  extracts  very  much  at  ran- 
dom.   She  h  be  journey  along  with 

a  Madame    de    Pequignl,  of  whom 
the  following  account. 

"  M  til  v -  i  mi  1:  til 

c'eal   m  il    men    tJit-n  !  otl'olls   mo 

(bill  :  •lie 

It  il'ln-.iri-  I-  -  inn'  h 

1  reau  Irmtl  ; 

iln  pain  tri 

Dr  liMtimr  nri  l.irn-Mi-lli,  plteuila  UN  " 

nils.     Nnllt 

I  hear**  si  demie,  ci  elle 

vinil  (In  nz  lm  inn-   •-ii|itlniu(li-  ;   elle   Riangt    .oinmo 

un  •inpe ;  »o*  mi  ;  •  He 

voir  de 

res,  i-i  comma  l-i  nouvsouis'  dss  ideas  lui 

Il    l'*S> 

Elle 

"loin  je 
train*  c'clre  1  one;  ccpen 
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danl  je  rompte  bien  que  celt  ne  sV;endra  pas  sur 
— era  ninn  regime.  Elle  compn>it  tool 
tiblir  dans  ma  chambre  pour  y  laire 

ee#  rrpn*    mm-  je  lui  ni  dit  que  j'slloia  ecnre  :  je 

-  lie  urea 
•M  manger  el  voudroit  nittn- 

je  i-oinplois  nvoir  la  tot  mv  til'i  r 
j"  mattfejui  do  ril  el  »n  puuiet  a  hull  heures  du 
jir."— VW.  n   pp.  I'll.  1W. 

r  a  few  days  .'he  returns  again  to  this 
uutorlmiate  companion. 

"  La  Pequigni  n'eai  d'nueune  resaourcc,  el  son 
I'eapare:  il  y  a  Vendue 
deur,  el  peut-rWre  toutei  le»  mine-  dii 
je   ne   sauraia  dire,  pnrce  que  je  in-  lea  taia    pas; 
niais  eela  n'esl  que  du  ndr  pour  I'osnge.      Ella 
a  inui  asnti,   tout  jugc.  lout  fproui  chnisi, 

•  ile  esi,  dil-elle,  a 

fiupagnie.  et  ccpi-'  -  mutt' 

n  journi'x*  avec  louies  nos  petiles  mail.' 
jaboter  comme  une  pie.  Ma«  ce  ti'cai  pas  cela 
qui  me  dcplml  en  ellt :  crla  m'eat  commode  d£a 
el  cela  me  sera  ires  agrlable  sitdl 
il  sero  nrtnv.  C«  qui  iiiVsi  insup- 
a  I'uir  d*U 

en  mangeanl  ;  elle  drpi'ce  une   poulard*  dnns  le 
plsi  ou  on  la  sen.  ensuite  elle  la  met  dnns  u 
ae  fait   rapponer  du  bouillon  pour  matin  dsailTS. 
loot  semblablr  S  osfai  qtr'elle  rand,  el  > 

pa  dont  elle  ne 
que  la  moitie  ;  SI  puis  elle  m 

■    Ik  vcau  poui  COUpi  r  u"  01    I 
qu'on  n'amollisse  la  peau  ;  alia  BOOpi 
toule  la  peii"  elle  Ic  rouge  n  drnn.  pui> 

me  a  sa  poulerde  ;    oprrs  elle  pile: 
de»«'Ji  du  vean.  ensuiie  die  revicnl   a   rongcr  sn 
poulnr  are  deux  heures.     Elle  a  aur  son 

aaajatladea  morceaui  d'oa 

ne,  :i  la 

■■Oil j'-  manga  plus  qu'il  Hi;  laiidniit.     C'esi 

une  en  lui  v..ir  mangel  un 

dure   une   derni-heure,   i  I    qu'clle 

nmncc  cum un  '   vrni  qu*elb 

il  ayei  de 
cominun  avec  elle  I'impoaaibiliie  de  raster  une 
Qnnule  en  rcpos." — Vol.  in.  pp.  It!) — II. 

The  rest  of  her  company  do  not  come  any 
better  olT.     Tin-  -  most,  seems 

to  oome  near  I 

"  Madame  de  Bancnur  a  trenieer-s;  elle  nVat 
pas  vilaine  ;  elle  eat  tres  douce  el  ires  polie.  el  ce 
n'esl  pn»  »n  finite  de  n'ciro  pas  plua  Bminnnic  ; 
c'esi  fnute  d'l  u  :  car  elle  a  du  Iwn  urns, 

n'a  nulle  prricniion,  el  as]  fori  naturelle ;  son  Ion 
ix  est  doux.  .  un  pen  niais,  dons 

111  de  Jetiol  ;  -'  elle  strait  veca  dnns  le  monde, 
elle  serait  aimabie:  j'.-  Ini  in-  oontar  n  i 
est  occupec  dc  sea  devoirs,  sans  buf1' 

:  ni  elle  ne  m'enrruyail  pas,  elle  me  pl.-nrn.it 
essex." — Vol.  hi.  p.  26. 

The  following  are  some  of  her  wailing*. 
Over  her  banish 

"  II  me  prend  des  etonnemensfunestead'' 
e'est  cointne  In  pensee  tie  la  morl ;  si  je  ne  m'en 
disiravnii.  i'en  mourrail  ri'cllrmont.  Voiu  nesau- 
riez  v.»u«  agorer  la  tristrw  He  ce  aejour;  mnis  si 
fail,  putaqne  volts  fees  a  Plombidnea  I  mnis  non  ; 
e'est  ■]  p 'nut  le  lieu,  e'est  la  compsgnie 

donl  il  '  ible  de  faire  aucun  usage.     Heu* 

reiiscment  depuis  que  je  suia  iri,  i'ni  tin  certain 
hrbclrnient  qui  ferait  que  je  n'entennrnis  paa  lo  plus 
oetit  raisnnnetnent  :  je  vre'ie." — "  Je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'nucun  renn'dc  p>ii^«e  etre  bon  lorsqu'on 
s'ennuie  autmit  one  jf  fait :  rr  n'l'st  p.Tn  que  je 
■npporte  ni>»  mnl  patiemmenl  ;  mais  jamais  iane 

que  je  vegite 
Vjt  sun  tranquille :  qunnd  dix  heures  ormem  )e 


i  fin  ce  la  j 
Si  je  n*avaia  ; 

is  plus  mnllirumise."— 

The  following,  though  short,  is  a  f 
imen   of  the   lone  in  which  she 
lover. 

"  Je  crois  que  voue  me  regrett' 

3         "is  pensex  be  Mab 

e  rnison)  voua  vous  divertiswr 
comiti' 

nioi  el  par  mm ;  mni»  le  tail  e»«  q 
sans  moi  el  que  »oa  juurneVs  se 
que  rous  jo 
platt, a 

je  travaille  a  mi- 

pastrop  bonnes,  el 

un  peu  Imp:  bier  j- 

jourd'hui  y  i 

— ■•  N'allcx  poim  »ous  i" 

voua  me  parliexormeau\ 

el  ce  m'est  une  oe  ^'eal 

nci  dea  deinenlis,  de  »\> 

merrier,  e'est  je  n 

faire  passer  mes  eaux." — Vol 

We   have  scarcely  left  onrs. 
any  of  the  gentleman's  part  i 
respondence.     It  is  viry  y\- 
sustained  by  him. — th 

Je-taule  ol 
vain  of  his  >n\  n  currein 
extract  the  following  j  aragra} 
tuni  uji  to  us. 

"  Je  ne  crois  pnsque  I'o 

o  a  passe  *w  i 
n'a  jamais  connti  Pans 
assiremeni 
riques.  qui  sonl  les  plus  grand>  ' 

•    qu'il  a   i   - 

nbatiue.     I^n  nniii 
paa  si  injuaie  qu'un  le  vi 
du  ii'.iri'.  el  nous  serous  moins  a  ploi 
regnrdons  le  ternie  qui  a|  martcaa 

r    I'hcure,  ot  pensonj  que  loul  cela' 

ptraim. 

"  Ah  !  I'lnconeevabla  Pom  de 
donner  une  parade  cbe«  U.  le  das 
ne  voua  couiiaiseex  du  vi 

FaiaaM  le  QUaa;  el   I 

moms  di  '">•  iv, 'i-  in, 

le  monde:  il 
vu  In  p<- 

"Mir  la  nuaiqoe 
110,  111. 

At  the  end  of  the  !■  •  are  ] 

a  variety  of  jxrrlraih,  orch: 

!      pi'tSOllK 

.,  written  I 
times  with   im^it    freedom,   and 
with  much  flattery — but  ai 
wit  and  penetration.     WegiTe  the 
by    Madame    du    Deffand    as 
chiefly  because  it  is  shorter  than  i 
others. 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Aieuillon  s  la  I 
enfonct',  lr  ni 
et  malirre  cela 
I'eanporte  snr  11m 

"  Sn  taillo  en  r. 
.'■norme»;  ceprnd.i 
epais :  In  a  la  lr. 

"  Son 
k  est  pout  s.\ns\  ditc  ausai  mal  d  - 
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-    who  did  OOt  mc.ke  jests  at    their    : 
-  «'.'>"•    lai  I   ,il  any  rale,  to  l'< 

in  Dachoai 

1  patriots  and  sti 

- 

bodr  uf-tlic  neopli  titioaa 

of  ill"  i'\'<'l[t>iice  of  tbisaoi 

hesitm. 

lined  at  I'm  .<  ooal ,  and  that 

■I  which   • 
would  have  been  ied   in 

diffusing  a  gentJ 

heat,  through   ihi  of  the 

land. 

Wo  have  occupied  ourselves  so  Tuny  with 
it"  du  DelTand  aud  her  associates,  that 
we  can  afford  but  a  small  portion  of  01 

son  we  will  bo  have 

been  , 

-lie  baa  left  u*  to  consider. 

wo  took  si 
which  Mannontel  had  given  of  h 
and  conduct,  and  ;  "iir  Burpril 

1  the  unpi 
vhich  he  impales  to  her, 
be  thought  worthy,  eith  inuko 

nr  ol  the  frieodahip 

■i    BUcfa  a   man  lis 
l)"AW,nil'iri  is,  we 

■h  reason  I  the  accuracy  of 

tel's  repn 
timej  find  great  difficulty  in  settling  w 
Marmontel  d<  ■• 
iuivinu'  first  made  a  I  i  upon 

i.  the  cell 

.iljllim   Of  thl 

M.  de  Mora,  the  sen  i  I 

BM       B 

more 

■ 
.ii  the  leUej 
many  iuaccuracii  menl ;  while 

1 11'    S     llllou     US     II 

i.iracii'r  ol  the  writer.     Th 
a  had  been 

M.  de  (iuibcrl,  w  : 

- 
ginnin|  lore  in 

.hail   we   ran    v  ,  lb   the 

and,  lot 

has  liis*  " 

-i  |  n« 


is  ni  ox- 
-i  riecen- 

•  nt  eire  favorable*  a 


la  irompeitr  .  die o*i 

•*•  morts  :  i  itnpuis- 

■iut  dui- 
,i.  pp.  15< — IS6. 

Madame  du 

That  by 

enanJt  is  the  least  bo.    [tends 


pas  m»r<)iirr  tree  da  pra- 

j'ajoulenri  Tin 

'.er  Kt  itlcna,   1'avait  rcmiur  jn- 

MlUllVf- 

poar  ronduire  Irs  hoinrnrs  dom 
lie    I'liumeur 
■ic-ffnut  d'etre   nininMt 
il  l<n  irnpoi 

tsrarrai  er  Ir  plus  mslrieurcux,  puree 
ii  lr  plus  sun 

more  partial   to   a    IM.i 
as,    <  ;    be   begins 

.elegance  as  folio 

Flsiiinrrri-t    ■  le  plus 

>•  inodefti*'  i|ui  lui  jimais ;  e'eat  tin 

qu'une 

me,  in- 

HI.     p        1%. 

BOW  of  lie 

brilliant  days 

ty  we  for   it. 

:.:\*\  we 
' 

od,  not 
le  ha]  - 

notion, 
d  then 
i  many 

and    a 
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M.  Mora.  So  she  goes  on, — most  furiously  and 
outrageously  in  lovo  with  them  both  at  the 
same  time, — till  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  in 
1774.  This  event,  however,  makes  no  difcf* 
ence  in  her  feelings  or  expressions;  sUu  con- 
tinues to  love  his  memory,  just  as  {ardently  as 
his  living  succesiior  in  her  affection  j" and  her 
letters  are  divided,  as  before;  between  ex- 
pressions of  heart-rending  grief  aild  unbounded 
attachment — between  her  btioinde  mourir  for 
M.  Mora,  and  her  <l(jHg!itr  in  living  for  M. 
Guibert.  There -"are  "fctrll  more  inexplicable 
things  in  thofc'j  lejters.  None  of  Guibert's 
letters  arti'giv(M,'-*-so  that  we  cannot  see  how- 
he  resjioVidtVLtb  all  these  raptures;  but,  from 
the  very- first,  or  almost  from  the  fiist,  she 
complains  bitterly  of  his  coldness  and  dissipi- 
tiou;  laments  that  he  hits  a  heart  incapable 
of  tenderness;  and  that  he  feels  nothing  but 
gratitude  or  compassion  for  a  being  whom  he 
had  fascinated,  exalted,  and  possessed  with 
the  most  ardent  and  unbounded  passion.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  see  any  clear  traces  of  her 
ever  having  hoped,  or  even  wished  that  he 
should  marry  her.  On  the  contrary,  she  re- 
commends several  wives  to  him ;  and  at  last 
he  takes  one,  wilh  her  approbation  and  con- 
sent, while  the  correspondence  goes  on  in  the 
same  tone  as  before.  The  vehemence  and 
excess  of  her  passion  continue  to  the  last  of 
the  letters  here  published,  which  come  down 
to  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  in  1776. 
The  account  which  we  have  here  given  ap- 
pears ridiculous:  and  there  are  people,  and 
wise  people,  who,  even  after  looking  into  the 
book,  will  think  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
deserving  of  nothing  but  ridicule,  and  cons:gn 
her  and  her  ravings  to  immeasurable  con- 
tempt. Gentle  spirits,  however,  will  judge 
more  gently ;  and  there  are  few,  we  believe, 
who  feel  interest  enough  in  the  work  to  read 
it  through,  who  will  not  lay  it  down  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  profound  com- 
passion. Even  if  we  did  uot  know  that  she 
was  the  chosen  companion  of  D'Alemberl, 
and  the  respected  friend  of  Turgot,  Condillac, 
Coudorcet,  and  the  first  characters  in  France, 
there  are,  in  the  strange  book  before  us,  such 
traces  of  a  powerful,  generous,  and  ardent 
mind,  as  necessarily  lo  command  the  respect 
eveu  of  those  who  may  be  provoked  with  her 
inconsistencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  ve- 
hemence of  her  sorrow.  There  is  something 
so,  natural  too,  so  eloquent,  and  so  jwlhctic  in 
her  expression — alone  of  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm so  infectious,  and  so  much  of  the  true 
and  agonizing  voice  of  h: -art-struck  wretched- 
ness, that  it  burdens  us  wilh  something  of  the 
weight  of  a  real  sorrow;  and  we  are  glad  to 
make  ourselves  angry  at  her  unuecnuiitnblc- 
ness,  in  order  lo  gel  rid  of  the  nppn  s-.'on.  It 
ought  to  b'  recollected  also,  thai  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  correspondence,  this  poor 
young  woman  was  dying  of  a  painful  and  ir- 
ritating disease.  Tortured  wilh  sickness,  or 
agitated  wilh  opium,  her  blood  never  seems 
in  all  that  time  to  have  Unwed  peaceably  in 
%i'i"  win*,  and  her  ii<tv(m  and  her  passions 
seem  to  have  reacted  upon  each  olner  in  a 
series  of  cruel  agitations.    Why  she  is  so  very 


j  wretched,  and  so  very  angry,  we  do  not  £n 
I  dt;ed  always  understand ;  but  there  is  no  mi>- 
■j.  taking  the  language  and  real  emotion,  auii 
i  while  there  is  something  wearisome,  perhaps, 
iu  the  uniformity  of  a  vehemence  of  which  we 
do  not  clearly  see  the  cause,  there  is  some- 
thing truly  dichirant  in  the  natural  and  pite- 
ous iteration  of  her  eloquent  coinplainui"*, 
and  something  captivating  and  noble  in  the 
fire  and  rapidity  with  which  she  pours  out  her 
emotions.    The  style  is  as  original  and  extra- 
ordinary as  the  character  of  its  author.    It  is 
quite  natural,  and  even  negligent — altogether 
without  gaiety  or  assumed  dignity — and  yet 
full  of  elegance  and  spirit,  and  burning  with 
the  flames' of  a  heart  abandoned  to  passion, 
and  an  imagination  exalted  by  enthusiasm. 
It  is  not  easy  fo  fall  into  the  measure  of  such 
a  composer,  in  running  over  a  miscellany  of 
amusement ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  adding  i 
few  extracts,  if  it  were  only  to  make  what 
we  have  been  saying  intelligible,  to  some  it 
least  of  our  readers. 

"  Je  me  gemots  une  repugnance  morlelle  a  onrrir 
voire  lcttre :  bi  je  n'avois  craim  de  vous  offender, 
j'allois  vons  In  renvoycr.  Quclque  chose  medisflt 
qu'elle  irri  eroit  mes  maux,  el  je  voulois  me  ma- 
nager. La  souffrance  i-omimielle  de  mon  com 
ati'uisee  mon  nine  :  j'ai  encore  eu  la  fiuvre;  jenii 
pas  lerme  Peril ;  jc  n'en  puis  plus,  lie  grace,  par 
pine,  ne  lourmttniezplut  nne vie  qui  >'eieint,etdont 
ions  lea  insians  sunt  devours  a  la  douleur  et  tox 
regreis.  Je  ne  vous  accuse  point,  je  n'exige  rien, 
voua  ne  me  devez  rien :  car,  en  elTct,  je  n'ai  pun  - 
un  mouvemeni,  pns  un  sentiment  auquel  j'ai  con- 
scnti ;  et  quond  j'ai  eu  le  malheur  d'y  ceder,  j'ai 
toujour*  deicste.  la  force,  ou  la  foiblesse,  qui  m'eo- 
trmnoit,  Vous  voyez  que  vous  ne  me  devez  auruoa 
reconnaissance,  et  que  je  n'ai  le  droit  de  voua  bin  . 
aurun  rcproclie.  boycz  done  libre,  reioumez  a  ca  j 
que  vous  aimez,  et  ii  re  qui  voua  convient  plus  qua  ; 
vous  ne  rroyez  pent-Sire.  I.nissez-moi  a  ma  don-  I 
leur ;  laisscz-nioi  m'ocruper  sans  diatr  .ction  du  anl  < 
olijet  que  j'ai  ndore.  et  dual  le  souvenir  m'eat  pltii 
clier  que  tout  ce  qui  resie  dans  la  nature.  Moil 
Dieu !  je  ne  drvrois  pas  le  pleurer ;  j'aurois  dfi  la 
suivro :  c'psl  vous  qui  me  fnitcs  vivre,  qui  faiiea  la 
lourmrnt  d'unc  creature  que  U  doulcurconsume, 
et  qui  emploie  ce  qui  lui  reste  de  forces  a  invoquer 
la  tnort.  Ah!  vous  en  thitcstrop,  et  pas assez  poor 
moi.  Je  vous  lo  disois  bieu  il  y  a  huit  jours,  vim 
me  rondez  difficile,  exigeante :  en  donnant  lout,  on 
vent  obtcnir  quelque  chose.  Mais,  encore  une  foia, 
je  vous  piirdonnr,  ci  je  ne  vous  liaia  point :  ce  n'eat 
pas  par  geitrYowtr  (pie  jc  vous  pnrdenne,  ce  n'eal 
nas  par  home  que  je  ne  vous  linis  pas ;  e'eat  qua 
mini  nine  est  lapse,  qu'clle  incur!  de  fatigue.  Ah! 
mon  ami,  laisscz-mni.  ne  me  diics  plus  que  voua 
iii'iu'iniz :  re  Iiauine devient  du  poison ;  vous ralmel 
et  dtvliin  z  n.n  plair  lour  a  tour.  Oh !  que  voua 
mr  iiiiies  m:il  !  que  la  v.'e  me  pose !  que  je  voaa 
ninie  pnuriaui.  el  que  je  srrois  desolec  de  mettre  da 
la  iris:c«.«c  dan-  voire  nine  !  Mon  ami,  e!le  eft  trof 
palmare,  imp  dis>ipec,  pour  que  le  vrai  planar  f 
pui.— of  pei  eiier.  Vous  voulez  que  je  vous  voiece 
soir:  ft  lii'ii.  veurz  (lone  !" — Vol.  il.  pp.  206 — SOB. 

"  f'omliier,  cU-liiis  aurois  je  pti  mr  plaindre;  ronv 
l.icn  He  lie's  vous  ni-je  cache  mes  Iurrues !  Ah '  ja 
le  vols  irop  bieu:  on  nr  snuroii  i:i  reiei.ir,  ni  ra- 
niencr  un  rmur  qui  csi  enirninr  pnr  un  autre  pen- 
rlinnt ;  je  me  le  dis  sans  ces»c,  quclqucfois  je  me 
erois  nnrri..;  vous  pnroissez,  et  lout  est  deiniit- 
I.a  reflexion,  tnes  resolutions,  le  malheur,  tout  ptrd 
sa  force  an  piemier  mot  que  voua  prononrez.  Ja 
lie  vo:s  p'os  d'esiie  que  la  mort.  et  j<tnuu*  aiinm 
inallieiirciix  nr  l'a  invoquee  avrc  pli:*-  d'ardeul 
Jr  miens  la  moiiio  de  mon  amci  sa  oli.iJeur.sH 
niciivcmeiit  vous  iirjiuriuueroi:,  rt  vous  eieindra 
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le  fen  qui  n'ci'liauflc  pa.*,  hvumincdo.  j  thn  heart ;  anil,  when  vie  think  that  this  ex- 
s  mvIoz.  si  vous  li.-iez  cuinnic  j'.ii  Km  tmoniiiriirv  wo'.i:an  wrote  nil  this,  not  in  the 
ne  l.ir:e  et  passionnee,  dn  ptaisir  d'etre    ,]ays  0f  j,np"t«'nt  youth,  when  the  heart  is 

ome.aroil  <e  .pa  luvuu  ...uie.  re  .,.11  .  '  ,-  „'„,[;,,.)„,;  .„„!  ,.lk,.s  a  h,rahtrc  Jg. 
..■:e.  it  11  mc  disoit  nans  e<-»«e:     uii:  I ..  , .-.      ,,  ,    -  •  „f  •, .    •    ;.  f„i 

;tp,sdignes  d'etre  voscr.oli.-rcs;  votrc  ,  %"t  '»  the  Vehemence  cyttll  Of  lt»  JsUtlfUl 
jlianrl'oe  par  lc  soleil  dc  Limn,  tt  mes  [  Pinolions,  but  alter  years  oi  misery,  and  with 
•9  stinbleiit  etre  urea  sous  Leu  glares  dc  i  death  before  her  eves — advancing  by  (mutual 
'  Et  e'etoit  de  Madrid  qu'il  m«  maiiduit  I  ^ut  visible  steps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
11  ami.  ii  ne  me  louoit  pas;  n  *>«'**>»!  '  an  indescribable  emotion  of  pity,  resentment, 

and  admiration.    One  little  word  more. 


:ois  point  me  louer,  quand  je  vous  dis 
uiuiaiu  a  la  folic,  je  lie  vous  domie  que 
■us  puis  pas  garder  ou  relcnir." — Vol,  ii. 
17. 

ion  Dieu  !  que  l'on  vil  fori  Inrsqu'on  est 
it.  execpte  a  un  objet  qui  est  I'liuivers 
,  et  qui  s'empare  lellemeut  de  mutes 
■9.  qu'il  n'est  plus  possible  dc  vivru  dans 
-nips  que  dans  le  moment  ou  l'on  est ! 
neat  voulez-vous  que  je  vous  dise  si  je 
rai  dans  Imit  meit  1     Comment  pourrois- 
ma  peasce,  me  disiraire  de  111011  sctiti- 
uus  voiidnez  que,  lorsque  je  vous  vois, 
lire  presence  ctiarine  mes  sens  ct  niou 
is»c  vojs  rendre  coinpte  de  I'llRit  que  je 
e  voire  manage ;  mon  ami.  je  n'eu  stua 
Li   rien  dn  lout.     S'il  mc   guerissoit.  jc 
ois,  ec  vous  etes  asset  juste  pour  ne  111'en 
r.     Si.  uu  contraire.  il  permit,  le  desespoir 
line,  j>*  ne  me  plamdrois  pas.  et  jc  souhri- 
peu  dc  temps.     Alors  vous  sericz  asscz 
as»ez  delicai  pour  approuvcr  un  parii  qui 
■iirroit  que  di-s  regrets  passagers,  et  dont 
■rile  ti' nation  vous  distrairoil  Lien  vile ;  el 
•ore que  cette pensee  est  conso'anie  pour 
I'en  sctis  plus  libre.     Ne  mc  demendez 
cc  que-  je  terai  lorsquc  vous  uurez  cngagc 
1  unc  autre.    Si  je  n'avois  que  dc  la  vunite 
our-propre.  je  terois  bien  plus  eelairre  sur 
;irouverai  alors.    II  n'y  a  guere  A<:  nieprisc 
lis   dc    1'amoiir-propre ;  il  prevail   assez 
p.t*«t<*n  11" a  poin'  d'avenir;  aiitsi  en  von* 
;  '.mis  iiime.  je  vo.is  ills  tout  en  qui'  jc  saiw 
qiu  j.-  sens. — 1  > It  I  1110:1  ami.  jc  mc  sen* 
|.    .'u:.  etc  p'-<"  de  plicr:  j' sum's  la  force 
vr.  pour  s-i:istaire  ma  pas-iou  on  ccllc  dc 
I-*"  .iii  in' aim-roil:  uiaisje  ne  tnuye  rien 
i:l  me  npoiulr  dc  pouvoir  jamais  lain-  le 
de  iii-iii  sentiment.     La  vie  n'est  li'-n  i-n 
-<-n.  ft  vO'Ih  vcrrez  si  re  no  sunt  \\\  q-ie  b  s 
■fiiiie  'tie  cxultre.     tlui,  peu'-cire  cc  «o'il 
■  j. .  «  .i'ur.e  anie  f.xalii'e.  inais  a  la.  m  !!'• 
ir.i  :.l  ii  *  actions  f.-rtcs.    S.  mit-ce  ii  la  rai- 
■?t  ?i  prcvoyante,  si  loiblc  dans  scs  vucs.  el 
i  irapiiiswictc  dans  «es  nioyccs.  que  e<"* 
Vfmrr-ncot  appartcnirt    M011  ami.  jc  nc  sins 
ixc  'I'liilc.  et  o'esl  pciu-ctrc  a  force  d'etre 
I.-*-  .  c:  j'ai  iliis  toute  ma  vie  lam  tie  rai-Min  a 
;nii-*'  ■a.inuos  au  jiueitii'ii'  c  ;i  roj'ini.ui  (!•'.« 
\  -      '  'mubicii  j'm  usiiri"'  d*c*b'«rs  -ur  ma 
inn,  >-ir  :.i  1  no!i|''?-e  d'riuic,  siir  uiiin  dc-'n- 
it-i.i.   i"i'   b'3  parrilicn    prc'euiliis  qil"  je 
a:  ■■  ::.i**o»«irc  r*'spect:i'.)!c  el  ciicrc.  el  a  la 
i'.\:'i.  .  .  .  !     Voili  commc  le  iiniiile  ju-i", 

•!  V-  :•  !      Lll,  boO   I'lCtl  !    SO'Si|l|i-  Volli  i'w, 

;.'n:<.  t..,^  v^s  louaujeH  :  iiioti  otn--  ii'i't.iit 
'.  r  1-  s  ee*|ls  in'erei.-.  e.ili  vn'i^  oi'i-  iji-v!  1  : 
!|.'r.-  :ei  boniienr  d'.iiim-r  e!  d"<'.re.  a. in-'  :! 
!-.:  ii  Hi  !.r.-e.  i.i  Ivinueit  :e  p"'ir  «-iqeuir'ci' 
f.er  !e^  a\  •■  ':tir<s  ,1c  'a 


"Oh!  que  vous  pesez  sur  111011  en>ur,  lorsque 
vous  voulez  mc  prouvcr  qu'il  doit  c:re  conient  du 
voire !  Je  ne  me  plainiiroi"  jamais,  mais  vous  me 
forcez  souvent  a  crier,  tatit  le  mid  que  \ous  me 
liiites  est  aign  et  protond !  Mon  nun.  j'ai  el"  aimee, 
je  le  suis  encore,  et  je  meurs  de  regret  en  peasant 
que  re  n'est  put  do  vous.  J'ai  beau  111c  dire  que  je 
lie  nicriiai  jamais  le  bonheur  que  jc  rcgrette  j  mon 
eootir  cetic  b.is  tail  tairc  mni  amour-propre:  il  me 
di'  que.  si  jc  das  jamais  fire  aimee,  e'eioit  de  celui 
qui  auroii  assez  de  cliarine  a  mes  yeux.  pour  me  dis- 
trains de  Sl.de  M et  pour  mc  retenir  a  la  vie, 

apres  I' avoir  perdu.  Jc  n'ai  fail  que  languir  depuia 
voire  depart ;  je  n'ai  pas  elii  ui^e  heure  sans  soul- 
frui-ce :  le  ma!  dc  mon  nine  passe  ii  mon  corps  jp'ai 
tous  les  jours  la  fievre,  ct  111011  medecin,  qui  11  est 
pas  lc  plus  habile  dc  tous  les  homines.  1110  repele 
sans  eesse  que  jc  suis  consumee  dc  chagrin,  que 
mun  pools,  que  ma  rcspiralion  annoiicciii  unc  dou- 
Icur  active:  et  il  s'eu  va  loujours  en  me  disant: 
nous  «"oe»»«  point  </<■  remfde  jiour  Tame.  II  n'y  en 
a  plus  pour  moi :  cc  n'est  pas  gucrir  que  je  voudrois, 
mais  me  rainier,  mais  retrouver  qiiclqucs  momctis 
dc  rcpos  pour  mc  ronduire  ii  ce:ui  qne  la  nature 
m'acordera  biriuot."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  14'i.  117. 

"  Jc  n'ai  plus  assez  dc  force  pour  mon  anie— rile 
mc  tue.  Vous  ne  pouvez  plus  rien  sur  moi.  que 
mc  (aire  soufTiir.  Xc  tachcz  done  plus  a  me  conso- 
ler, et  cesscz  de  voitloir  me liiirc  lc  vi,iini-dc  voire 
miirnl,'.  a;>r'".-  m'avoir  fait  relic  de  votre  i'_"  re'e.— - 
Vims  r,e  m'ave/  pas  vile,  pap-e  que  h  j'liirn'e  n'a 
que  ilmrze  lcures.  e!  que  vous  avte'.  de  quoi  les 
remplir  par  .les  inlereis  ct  d-s  pl.ii-ii>  qu:  v«<  .-out, 
et  qui  d'SVcnl  vr.iis  etrc  plus  eliers  e-i"  ni"-i  nial- 
lii  ur.  Je  in-  n'clame  rien,  jc  n'evge  ti-'tt.  <"  ')•'  m« 
ilis  Kins  ee.-se  que  la  source  dc  m-ni  l.onli.nr  el  de 
mon  plai-ir  est  perdu  pour  jamais." — \  ol.  «'.  p.  5% 

I      VVe  cannot  I'-ave  our  r<;ulets  with  these 
;  painful  impti-SHin*;  htnl  shall  ail. I  jt-t  one 
word  or  two  nl    what  is  fpi\e:;t  in  th''s  uleso- 
•  latin";  volmnes. 

,      "M.  Crimm  est  dc  retnir:   j-  l*iii  iie-.bli'  dc 
'  questions.    II  peiut  la  Czarii-e.  110.1  pis  ■•■niiioe  uic 


..nivi-ra  nc.  inn  *  conmn-  one  Ii  mm.-  mif.'i  e.  pieiiie 
r.sj.iu.  de  -willie.-.  et  lie  ton-  it-  qui  p-  '■>'■  wsliiire 
!>.  elianci  r  M-.is  o.cis  tout  n-  qu'il  mc  dis-iit,  je 
nit  i-harn  -mi  d'oni-  eonrtl- 
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LITERATURE  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  make 
any  reflections;  except,  only,  that  the  French 
fashion  of  living,  and  almost  of  dying,  in 
public,  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exemplified, 
as  in  the  letters  of  this  victim  of  passion  and 
of  fancy.  While  her  heart  is  torn  with  the 
most  agonizing  passions,  and  her  thoughts 
turned  hourly  on  suicide,  she  dines  out,  and 
makes  visits  every  day;  and,  when  she  is 


visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  end,  and  u 
wasted  with  coughs  and  spasms,  she  still  ha« 
her  salon  filled  twice  a  day  with  company, 
and  drags  herself  out  to  supper  with  all  the 
countesses  of  her  acquaintance.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  French  character,  indeed,  in 
both  the  works  of  which  we  now  take  our 
leave ; — a  great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder 
at — but  very  little,  we  think,  to  envy. 


(SUguat,  1825.) 

Wilhelm.  Meister's  Apprenticeship :  a  Novel.    From  the  German  of  Goethe. 

pp.  1030.    Edinburgh:  1824. 


3  vols.  12mo. 


There  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear more  capricious  and  unaccountable,  than 
the  diversities  of  national  taste ;  and  yet  there 
are  not  many,  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
admit  of  a  clearer  explanation.  They  form 
evidently  a  section  in  the  great  chapter  of 
National  Character ;  and,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption,  that  human  nature  is  everywhere 
fundamentally  tho  same,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
the  circumstances  which  have  distinguished 
it  into  so  maiiY  local  varieties. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  class- 
es,— the  one  embracing  all  that  relates  to  the 
newness  or  antiquity  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belong,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  stage 
which  any  particular  nation  has  attained  iii 
that  great  progress  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment, in  which  all  are  engaged; — the  other 
comprehending  what  may  be  termed  the  ac- 
cidental causes  by  which  the  character  and 
condition  of  communities  may  be  affected ; 
such  as  their  government,  their  relative  posi- 
tion as  to  power  and  civilization  to  neighbour- 
ing countries,  their  prevailing  occupations, 
determined  in  some  degree  by  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than  all 
perhaps,  as  to  the  question  of  taste,  tho  still 
more  accidental  circumstance  of  the  character 
of  their  first  models  of  excellence,  or  the 
kind  of  merit  by  which  their  admiration  and 
national  vanity  had  first  been  excited. 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  these  obvious 
sources  of  peculiarity  at  any  considerable 
length.  It  is  not  more  certain,  that  all  primi- 
tive communities  proceed  to  civilization  by 
nearly  the  same  stages,  than  that  the  progress 
of  taste  is  marked  by  correspond  ins;  gradations, 
and  may.  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into 
periods,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  is 
nearly  as  uniform  and  determined.  If  tribes 
of  savage  men  always  proceed,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of  hunting 
to  that  of  pasturage,  from  that  to  agriculture, 
and  from  that  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  sequence  is  scarcely  less  invariable  in  the 
history  of  letters  and  art.  In  the  former, 
vers'1  is  uniformly  antecedent  to  prose — mar- 
vellous legends  to  correct  history — exagge- 
rated sentiments  to  just  representations  of 
nature.    Invention,  in  short,  regularly  comes 


before  judgment,  warmth  of  feeling  before 
correct  reasoning — and  splendid  declamation 
and  broad  humour  before  delicate  simplicity 
or  refined  wit.  In  the  arts  again,  the  progress 
is  strictly  analagous— from  mere  monstrosity 
to  ostentatious  displays  of  labour  and  design, 
first  in  massive  formality,  and  next  in  fantas- 
tical minuteness,  variety,  and  flutter  of  parts;- 
— and  then,  through  the  gradations  of  start- 
ling contrasts  and  overwrought  expression,  to 
the  repose  and  simplicity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much 
of  that  contrariety  of  taste  by  which  different 
nations  are  distinguished.  They  not  only 
start  in  the  great  career  of  improvement  at 
different  times,  but  they  advance  in  it  with 
different  velocities — some  lingering  longer  in 
one  stage  than  another — some  obstructed  and1 
some  helped  forward,  by  circumstances  oper- 
ating on  them  from  within  or  from  without 
It  is  tho  unavoidable  consequence,  however, 
of  their  being  in  any  one  particular  position, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions 
and  those  of  their  neighbours,  according  to 
that  standard  of  taste  which  belongs  to  the 
place  they  then  hold  in  this  great  circle;— 
and  that  a  whole  people  will  look  on  their 
neighbours  with  wonder  and  scorn,  for  ad- 
miring what  their  own  grandfathers  looked  on 
with  equal  admiration, — while  they  them- 
selves are  scorned  and  vilified  in  return,  for 
tastes  which  will  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  we  have  termed  the  accidental  causes 
of  great  differences  in  beings  of  the  same 
nature,  do  not  of  course  admit  of  quite  SO 
simple  an  exposition.  But  it  is  not  in  reality 
more  difficult  to  prove  their  existence  and 
explain  their  operation.  Where  great  and 
degrading  despotisms  have  been  early  estab- 
lished, either  by  the  aid  of  superstition  or  of 
mere  force,  as  in  most  of  the  states  of  Asia, 
or  whore  small  tribes  of  mixed  descent  have 
been  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  for  free- 
dom and  superiority,  as  in  ancient  Greece— 
where  the  ambition  and  faculties  of  individ 
uals  liave  been  chained  up  by  the  institution 
of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India 
and  Egypt,  or  where  all  men  practise  all  oc- 
cupations and  aspire  to  all  honours,  as  in  Ger- 
many  or  Britain — where  the  sole  occupation  ' 
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The  great  practical  equation  on  which  we 
in  this  country  have  been  hitherto  most  fre- 
quently employed,  has  been  between  our  own 
standard  of  taste  and  that  which  is  recognized 
among  our  neighbours  of  France : — Aud  cer- 
tainly, though  feelings  of  rivalry  have  some- 
what aggravated  its  apparent,  beyond  its  real 
amount,  there  is  a  great  and  substantial  differ- 
ence to  be  accounted  for, — in  the  way  we  have 
suggested — or  in  some  other  way.  Stating  that 
difference  as  generally  as  possible,  we  would 
say,  that  the  French,  compared  with  ourselves, 
are  more  sensitive  to  faults,  and  less  trans- 
ported with  beauties — more  enamoured  of  art. 
ami  less  indulgent  to  nature — more  charmed 
with  overcoming  difficulties,  than  with  that 
power  which  makes  us  unconscious  of  their 
existence — more  averse  to  strong  emotions,  or 
at  least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity 
—more  students  of  taste,  in  short,  than  adorers 
of  genius — and  far  more  disposed  than  any- 
other  people,  except  perhaps  the  Chinese,  to 
circumscribe  the  rules  of  taste  to  such  as  they 
themselves  have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to 
limit  the  legitimate  empiie  of  genius  to  the 
provinces  they  have  explored.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  years, 
in  the  lace  of  literary  Europe,  on  these  de- 
batable grounds;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  result  has  been  favourable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  English,  and  that  the  French 
have  been  compelled  to  recede  considerably 
from  many  of  their  exclusive  pretensions — a 
result  which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  less 
to  the  arguments  of  our  native  champions, 
than  to  those  circumstances  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Europe,  which  have  compelled  our 
ingenious  neighbours  to  mingle  more  than 
they  had  ever  done  before  with  the  surround- 
ing nations — and  thus  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  diversified  forms  which 
genius  and  talent  may  assume. 

But  while  we  are  thus  fairly  in  the  way  of 
settling  our  differences  with  France,  we  are 
little  more  than  beginning  them,  we  fear,  with 
Germany ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  extraordinary 
■volumes  before  us,  which  has  suggested  all 
the  preceding  reflections,  has  given  us.  at  the 
same  time,  an  impression  of  such  radical,  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  disagreement  as  to 
principles,  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  either  to 
remove  by  our  reasonings,  or  even  very  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  by  our  suegestions. 

This  is  allowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  all 
Germany,  to  be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their 
very  greatest  writer.  The  most  original,  the 
most  varied  and  inventive, — the  most  chaiac- 
terislic.  in  short,  of  the  author,  and  of  his  coun- 
try. We  receive  it  as  such  accordingly,  with 
Lrplicit  faith  and  suitable  respect;  and  have 
perused  it  in  consequence  with  very  great  at- 
tention and  no  common  curiosity.  We  have 
perused  it,  indeed,  only  in  the  translation  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  the  title:  Bui  it  is  a 
translation  by  a  professed  admirer;  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  Preface  to  be  a  person  of 
talents,  and  by  every  part  of  the  work  to  be  no 
ordinary  master,  at  least  of  one  of  the  languages 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  need  scarcely 
■ay,  that  we  profess  to  judge  of  the  work  only 


according  to  our  own  principles  of  judgment  awl 
habitsof  feeling;  and,  meaningnothinglesstba'J 
to  dictate  to  the  readers  or  the  critics  of  (>'• 
many  what  they  should  think  of  their  favour- 
ite authors,  propose  only  to  let  thim  know,  in 
all  plainness  and  modesty,  what  we.  and  we 
really  believe  most  of  our  countrymen,  actually 
think  of  this  ehef-d'auvre  of  Teutonic  geniui. 

We  must  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  German  idolatry; 
nor  at  all  comprehend  upon  what  grounds  the 
work  before  us  could  ever  be  considered  u 
an  admirable,  or  even  a  commendable  per- 
formance. To  us  it  certainly  appears,  after 
the  most  deliberate  consideration,  to  be  emi- 
nently absurd,  puerile,  inconfiTuous,  vulgar, 
and  affected ; — and,  though  redeemed  by  con- 
siderable powers  of  invention,  and  some  traito 
of  vivacity,  to  be  so  far  from  perfection,  as  to 
be,  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  one  flagrant 
offence  against  every  principle  of  taste,  and 
every  just  rule  of  composition.  Though  indi- 
cating, in  many  places,  a  mind  capable  both 
of  acute  and  profound  reflection,  it  is  full  of 
mere  silliness  and  childish  affectation ; — and 
though  evidently  the  woik  of  one  who  had 
seen  and  observed  much,  it  is  throughout  al- 
together unnatural,  and  not  so  properly  in> 
probable,  as  affectedly  fantastic  and  absurd- 
kept,  as  it  were,  studiously  aloof  fioni  general 
or  ordinary  nature — never  ei.ee  bringing  01 
into  contact  with  real  life  or  genuine  chaiacter 
— and,  where  not  occupied  with  the  profes- 
sional squabblcs.-paltry  jargon,  and  scenical 
profligacy  of  strolling  playeis,  'turr. birrs,  and 
mummers  (which  may  be  said  to  foim  itl 
staple),  is  conversant  only  with  incomprehen- 
sible mystics  and  vulgar  men  of  whim,  with 
whom,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  understand 
them,  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be  acquainted. 
Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with, 
is  a  riddle  and  an  oddity ;  and  though  the  tis- 
sue of  the  story  is  sufficiently  coaise,  and  the 
manners  and  sentiments  infected  with  a  strong 
tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air,  like 
a  piece  of  machinery  at  the  minor  theatre*) 
and  never  allowed  to  touch  the  solid  ground, 
or  to  give  an  impression  of  reality,  dj-  the 
disclosure  of  known  or  living  features.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there  are,  every 
now  and  then,  outbreak ings  of  a  fine  specula- 
tion, and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly 
imagination — aft  occasional  wild  and  exotic 
glow  of  fancy  and  poetry — a  vigorous  heaping 
up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of  bright  and 
powerful  description. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for 
these  incongruities,  or  to  suggest  an  intellici- 
ble  theory  for  so  strange  a  practice.  But  in 
so  far  as  we  can  guess,  these  rccnliuritie* 
of  German  taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  pint,  IP 
the  comparative  newness  of  original  tcn;p> 
sition  among  that  ingenious  piople,  and  to 
the  state  of  European  literature  when  they 
first  ventured  on  the  experiment — and  in  rait 
to  the  state  of  society  in  that  gieat  country 
itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  write,  or  to 
whom  wilting  is  then?  addressed. 

The  Germans,  though  undoubted]}- an  ima* 
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great  deal  of  freedom  in  Germany,  it  operates 
less  by  raising  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a 
potential  equality  with  the  nobles,  than  by 
securing  to  them  their  inferior  and  plebeian 
privileges ;  and  consists  rather  in  the  immu- 
nities of  their  incorporated  tradesmen,  which 
may  enable  them  to  become  rich  as  such,  than 
in  any  general  participation  of  national  rights, 
by  which  they  may  aspire  to  dignity  and  ele- 
gance, as  well  as  opulence  and  comfort.  Now, 
the  writers,  as  well  as  the  readers  in  that 
country,  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian 
and  vulgar  class.  Their  learned  men  are 
almost  all  wolully  poor  and  dependent ;  and 
the  comfortable  burghers,  who  buy  entertain- 
ing books  by  the  thousand  at  the  Frankfort 
fair,  probably  agree  with  their  authors  in  noth- 
ing eo  much  as  the  value  they  set  on  those 
homely  comforts  to  which  their  ambition  is 
mutually  limited  by  their  condition ;  and  enter 
into  no  part  of  them  so  heartily  as  those  which 
set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual  im- 
portance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed 
to  give  some  more  particular  account  of  the 
work  which  has  given  occasion  to  all  these 
observations.  Nor  indeed  have  we  anything 
more  of  a  general  nature  to  premise,  except 
that  we  really  cannot  join  in  the  censure  which 
we  have  found  so  generally  bestowed  on  it 
for  its  alleged  grossness  and  immorality.  It 
is  coarse,  certainly,  in  its  examples,  and  by 
no  means  very  rigorous  in  its  ethical  precepts. 
But  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects  than  many 
works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home — 
Tom  Jones,  for  example,  or  Roderick  Random. 
There  are  passages,  no  doubt,  that  would 
shock  a  delicate  young  lady ;  but  to  the  bulk 
of  male  readers,  for  whom  we  suppose  it  was 
chiefly  intended,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it 
will  either  do  any  great  harm,  or  give  any 
great  offence. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  plodding 
merchant,  in  one  of  the  middling  towns  of 
Germany,  who,  before  he  is  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, takes  a  passion  for  play-going; 
which  he  very  naturally  follows  up  by  en- 
gaging in  an  intrigue  with  a  little  pert  actress, 
who  performed  young  officers  ana  other  male 
parts  wilh  great  success.  The  book  opens 
with  a  supper  at  her  lodgings;  where  he  tells 
her  a  long  silly  story  of  his  passion  for  puppet- 
shows  in  his  childhood — now  he  stole  a  set 
of  puppets  out  of  a  pantry  of  his  mother's,  into 
which  he  had  slipped  to  filch  sugar-plums — 
how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet-show  of  his  own,  in 
a  garret  of  his  father's  house,  and  enacted 
Dav.'d  and  fioliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  lh;>  whole  family,  and  various  complaisant 
neighbours,  who  condescended  to  enact  audi- 
ence— how  a  half-pay  lieutenant  assisted  him 
in  painting  the  figures  and  nailing  up  the 
boards — and  how  out  of  all  this  arose  his  early 
taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses.  This 
goodly  stufT  extends  through  fifty  mortal 
pages — all  serious,  solemn,  and  silly,  far  be- 
yond the  pitch  of  the  worst  gilt  thing  ever 
published  by  Mr  Newberry.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  tbe  work, 
we  must  verify  the  account  we  hare  ventured 


to  give  of  it  by  a  few  extracts.  Wilhelm  » 
describing  the  dress  of  the  prophet  Samuel  in 
his  Punch's  Opera  of  Goliah,  and  telling  "how 
the  taffeta  of  the  cassock  had  been  taken  from 
a  gown  of  his  grandmother's,"  when  a  noise 
is  heard  in  the  street,  and"  the  old  maid- Bar- 
bara informs  them  that 

"  The  disturbance  arose  from  a  set  of  jolly  cool' 

?  anions,  who  were  just  then  sallying  out  of  tbt 
talian  Tavern,  hard  by,  where  they  had  been  busy 
discussing  freth  oy iters,  a  cargo  of  which  had  jut 
arrived,  and  by  no  means  sparing  their  champagne. 
'  Pity,'  Mariana  said,  '  that  we  did  not  think  of  it 
in  time ;  we  might  have  had  some  entertainment  to 
ourselves.'  '  It  is  not  yet  too  late,'  said  Wilhelm, 
giving  Barbara  a  louis  dor:  '  get  us  what  we  want: 
then  come  and  take  a  share  with  us.'  The  ola 
dame  made  speedy  work ;  ere  long  a  trimly. covered 
table,  with  a  neat  collation,  stood  before  the  lovers. 
They  made  Barbara  sit  with  them ;  they  ate  and 
drank,  and  enjoyed  themselves.  On  such  occa- 
sions, there  is  never  want  of  enough  to  say.  Mari- 
ana soon  took  up  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old 
dame  turned  the  conversation  upon  Wilhelm'i 
favourite  topic.  '  You  were  telling  us,'  she  said, 
4  about  the  first  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show  oa 
Christmas-eve :  I  remember  you  were  interrupted, 
juat  as  the  ballet  waa  going  to  begin.'  '  I  assure 
you,'  said  Wilhelm,  'it  went  off  quite  well.  And 
certainly  the  strange  caperinga  of  these  Moors  and 
Mooresses,  these  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
these  dwarfs  and  dwsrfceses,  will  never  altogether 
leave  my  recollection  while  I  live,'  "  Ate.  &c. 

We  spare  our  readers  some  dozen  pages  of 
doll-dressing  and  joinery,  and  come  to  the 
following  choice  passage. 

"  '  In  well  adjusted  and  regulated  houres,'  con- 
tinued Wilhelm, '  children  have  a  feeling  not  unliks 
what  I  conceive  rats  and  mice  to  have ;  they  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  holea,  where  the-/ 
mny  come  at  any  forbidden  dainty;  they  rnjoy  it 
also  wilh  a  fearful,  stolen  satisfaction,  which  forms 
no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  childhood.  Mors 
thun  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  waa  in  the  habit 
of  looking  out  attentively  to  see  if  I  could  notice 
any  cupboard  left  open,  or  key  standing  in  its  lock. 
The  more  reverence  I  bore  in  my  heart  for  thost 
closed  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  bad  to  pas* 
bv  for  weeks  and  months,  catching  only  a  furtive 
glance  when  our  mother  now  and  men  opened  the 
consecrated  place  to  take  something  from  it, — lb* 
quicker  was  I  to  make  use  of  any  opportunities 
which  the  forgctfulness  of  our  housekeepers' at  limes 
afforded  me.  Among  all  the  doors,  that  of  the  store- 
room was.  of  course,  the  one  I  watched  most  nar- 
rowlr.  Few  of  the  joyful  anticipations  in  life  can 
equal  the  feeling  which  I  used  to  have,  when  my 
mother  happened  10  call  me,  that  I  might  help  her  to 
carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I  might  pick  ups 
few  dried  plums,  either  with  her  kind  permission, 
or  by  help  of  my  own  dexterity.  The  accumulated 
treasures  ol  this  chamber  took  hold  of  my  imagina- 
tion by  their  magnitude  ;  the  very  fragrance  exhaled 
by  so  multifarious  a  collection  of  sweet-smelling 
fpiett  produced  such  a  craving  effect  on  me,  that  I 
never  failed,  when  passing  near,  10  linger  tor  a  little, 
nml  regale  myself  at  least  on  the  unbolted  atmos- 
phere. At  length,  one  Sunday  morning,  my  mo- 
ther, being  hurried  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  forgot  to  take  this  precious  key  with  heron 
shutting  tho  door,  and  went  away  leaving  all  lbs 
house  in  a  deep  sabbath  stillness.  No  sooner  had 
I  marked  this  oversight,  than  gliding  softly  once  or 
twice  to  and  from  the  place,  I  at  lost  approached 
very  gngerly,  opened  the  door,  and  felt  myself, 
after  n  single  step,  in  immediate  contact  with  thess 
manifold  and  Inng-wished-for  means  of  happiness. 
I  glanced  over  glattet,  chrttlt,  and  baet,  and  drawer* 
and  boxes,  with  a  quick  and  doubtful  eye,  i 
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inrwhat  I  ouiihi  (o  lake;  turned  finally  in  my  dew 

I   myself  also  with  n  lew 

*VW  itpplrt,  and  compl'  IM   with    nn 

erinsc 1    »  ■  i c la   my 

led  over 

t  my  attention  :  the  mote  so,  as  1 

■ticking 

ttrmijh  'he  joint  "I  tli"  li'l  in  one  "I  ihem.     Full 
1  this  sinful 

iwl  ■  ■      Will  II    I   lOIIIld    III) 

d  of  heroes  all  sleeping  sale  wulnn  : 

!  'Ill-Ill, 

low  ;   [hi:  in  this  stiem, 
■  mil    I    foil 
•  r    more  hi:1  tit  Jim 

making  nilllP  stir  in  Ihr  kilfhrn.  which 
;    so  lhal    I  had  niiihiiig  for  it  bat  '•• 

■■■St.  having  stolen  from  n  nothing 
written   book,  which  happened   to  he 
and  contained  thi.  whole  drama  of 
)iiviJ.     Willi  this 
In-  pnrrel.'  " — p| 

"e,  will  be  received  as  a 

,•■11  of  the  tnio  Germ. 
,  oooki;  akenng.    I 

mnple  of  pure  childish- 
j ,  there  are  pages  on  pages 

:  1 1  'J . 

ml   that   t tie   operas,  wiih  their 

i  attract 

i  any  thing  bolide.     IjgM 

nnd   atormysens;  j-^r.'^B-  -■  tiding  jn 

■  >-'  in  nil  delighted 

Ig.      I  <\  il  ins 

fiehonrd,  paint,  am!  paper:  I  could 
tally  ;  my  light  mi  , 

.  -  proa- 

f  my  David  nnd  ttnltah.  persona  whom 
"rema  would  hardly  ndoui      Daily  1  foil 
nent  lor  the  hampered  spot  « 

puppeis  had  acquit 
ii  Iiiilo  to  my  satis 
ny  ihenire  were  now  in  a 
ivs  had 
passes,  and 
ard,  a-  ■  - ;  and  hen-  i 

en.  as  frequently  happened,  my 
'iiting 


nil    on. 

ntn  otf  :  ked  the 

I  o  por- 
ky rihhona  on 
;  and  an  formed.  I>y  de- 
hicfl  hoop- 

llber- 

;  with  dresses 
m  would  fol* 

prepara* 
'nking 
I  «u  gmliy  ol  this  bull  ' 
t  most  get  on  with  001  Story.    While 
M  to  ah 


rs  with 


<lo 

an  elaborate  character  of  the  worthy  old  trader 
and  his  partner.     Old  Meister,  it  seem 

"   \    i  i    for  magi 

whatever  I'SU'hes  the  eye  and  possess*  - 

•  I  worih  nnd  durability.     In  hie  hoi 
would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive;  bis 

hi   all   his  pi 
heavy,  the  farniio.nl  of  his  labli 
Ofl  i  he  or  lie  r  band,  his  csieaia  wars  seldom  1 

',■  tlmnrr  wn-  which,    both 

nnd  for  its  inconvenience,  eould  noi 
lied.    The  e- 

I  uniform  rale,  and  everv  thnu 
or  hnd  a  plnee  in  it  was  just  whai  yielded  nu  one 
any  real  enjoyment, 
•■  The  elder  Werner,  in  hia  Hark  and  batnj 
■•  another  sort  of  hie.    The  bu 

n-,  in  hia  narrow  roun'lno-ronni,  nl  his  rin- 
cient  dei-k,  one.  done,  W«rn<  r  liked  '••  •  a/  • 
if  possib  e  to  d'ink  ittUn     Nor  could  lis  lolly  en- 

I  wiih  his  family  bemuai 

■  <t  connection  with 
Hi*  chair*  wi  r.  ..i  unknown  age  and  aniie  fosl 
hiii  he  doily  inviied  eomo  lu  til  set  ihrm.  The  rfaixlj 
eiWu.i/.'  ■  siiemion  ol  s,  and 

n.irkod  I  lint  ihey  were  served  up  in  com- 
monware,     li  wine: 

-  ra  usually  filled  by  mots 
of  a  superior  sort  " — pp.  K,  57. 

This  must  be  admitted  not  In  be  ihi 

best  exemplification  of  the  style  noble 

is  the  out  fit  of  the  hero  himself  described  in 

a  vein  more  lolly. 

"  He  must  prepare."  said  Meisier.  "  nnd  ael 
fori h  n-t  soon  as  possible.  Where  shall  we  Ml  a 
horae  for  htm  te  iH  not 

seek  Inr.    The  shopkeeper  in  II .  aWk>  evra  in 

mmru-hilt,   hill    is  WI;! 

tells  me  it  is  n  II.    nmy 

diUnnea  ;  lbs  day 
after  to  m  nes;  we  hnve 

hi*  iiulttlr-l-an*  nut!  ' 

■iiiy  morning." 
The  following  passage,  however,  is  a  fairer 
sample  of  the  average  merit  of   the   work; 
and  exhibits  some  trails  of  vivacity  and  efcv 
though  debased  by  thai  affectation 
of  singnlarity,  and  that  predominating 
io  vulgarity,  of  which 
I  so  much.     He  is  describing  his 
hero's  hours  of  fascination,  in  the  playhouse, 
and  elsewhere. 

Sour*  be  wnuld  stand  tiv  the  sooty  Hgbi 
Iritnii*.  inhaling  Ihe  vapour  of  lallow  I  ■ 
mi'  mil  >i  his  mistress;  and  when  she  returned  and 
oust  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,   he  was  hi 
loai  in  ecsincy,  and,  though  close  apa 
hare  spars,  Io  to    paradise. 

The  sin: 

-  of  im,  ihe  paper  ro<(  w.  and  th 
sided  huts  of  straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  visions 

I  pastoral  world.     Nay,  ihe  very  d 
girls,  nirly  ns  ihey  w-ere  when  si-en  at  liand,  did 
not   always  in  ■    trod 

is  i*  il.  ihal 
love,  whiih  nlonr  ran  give  their  full  chnrni  10  rose- 
bowers,  myrtlt  lonshine,  ea 

''ouiuiunici'e,  run  to  ahsvings  ■  '  paper 

clippings,  the  nspec  .1  nature.     It  is  so 

II    ISUrOtVst,    or  even    l?un»eiMii 

ire  By  ii  r.  nden  <i  palatable  ? 

potent  n  spies  was  ccr'oinlv  required  to  ren 

Ii  rnblo,   nnv   ill    I  >  • 

which  i 

house,  cleanliness  and  order  were  the  clement  in 
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which  lin  breathed ;  and  inheriting  as  ho  did  n  pnr- 

1  always 
rui-h  up  his  cham- 
ber, which  lie  rcgaid.'d  as  his  liulo  kingdom,  in  the 

.rpet  for 
lha  middle  ol   his  d  I  n  finer  one  101  hit 

table,     lie  hud  also  a  while  cap.  winch  lie  wore 
il   up  like  a  turban!  and  lha 
I  caused  to  lie  eul 
"tala.     Aa  a  reason  for  ihia,  he 
h  n  long  wide  alecvea  aRCODilx 
in  wi 

"  In  ihoM  times,  liuw  happy  did  ho  think  the 
im  bfl  m'.v  possessed  of  so  manyspleu- 
ping*,  and  arm* ;  and  in 

inour,  the  aplril  ol 
which  taemed  In  hold  up  a  mirror  of  whall 

alii,  and  passions-  ol ojaj 

(Ma  pircc  with 
tins,  thought  Wllhelm,  is  also  the  player's 

Bed  trnnsactiona  and  Hn- 
pl">  ii!  r  appearance  on  tbo  stage 

is  Inn  ;  a  mass  of  ail* 

vcr  long  simmering  about  in  the  pui  fying 

'  h  i^lriims  with  n  bright  and  beautiful  tinge 
Sner,  and  snows  him,  a1  ■ 
lime,  that  the  meiol  now  is  cleansed  of  all  foreign 

nil 

was  bis  surprise  at  first. 
when  he  found   Ii  -  -s,    and 

looked   down,  through  the   rloud   that  environed 
him,  an  lables,  siools.  and  floor.    The  <vn 

in,  light,  and  like  the 

§t  i>f  a  x/,i,M  in  wild 

■'-,  wiili  the  traret  of  the)  r  vie! 
ptiya  and 
islies  and    Indian 
Cushions,    l.itir-ikrwrru,    rou^r-pot*     and     ri 

books,   and  arnw  Ii  -d   toe 

iiirhood    .■(   another;  all   were  united  by  a 

r  and  dust.     Vm  as  Wil- 

anniii  except 

herself ;  nay.  as  all  iliat  had  bl  -  r,  ihll 

she  had  at  Inst 

ping,  a  charm  which 

ul  pomp  ol   Ins  own  h 

is   band,    he    lifted 

.  on  that, 

threw  her  jown  upon  lha  bed,  i Inn  he  mu/hl  find  a 

-in.  did 
Il  'in  him   muny  a   mtltirat  afire  ! 

ton.  if  ri.-'oi/'y  ri.iinnUi!;    lie    foil    lis   it   be   all   this 
I 

was  fastening  by  in- 

nd  just 
afi-r  ha  had  been  nllanUy  serenading  her 
Willi  ihe  trumpets  "I  a  travelling  showman, 
nl  fair  one  in  an  initio 
:   mill  falls  into  lite  most  h, 

dure  and  violence  of  which  ihcin- 
s  author   illustrates  by  the  following 
very  obvious  and  dignified  Bunji 

ration  aXromt 

til    firr-fotkn.   any  part  ol   the  composition 

kindles  before  lis  lirn»,  and  the  skillully  bored  and 

■  t-. —  wliirh.    arranged,    and    burning 
i  plan,  would  hiiv..  painted  in  ihe  nir  a 

inges, — 

with  a  cnnTasrd  ind  i,  In  our 

hero's  ease,  did  ha|  A  hope,  pleasure  and 

joys,  realities  and  dn  an  ■iihde- 

u!t.  all  at  once  in  his  bosom," 

■  if.  however,  on  his  journey,  and 
la  into  those  mora  extensivi 

■   from  which  he  cans' 


Noilm  i 

ihiui  the  luck 

but  playi 
with  playh 
falls  in  wit! 
a  young  lro 

and  Lis  bin 
mire  Ih 
has  to  pass  his  6t 

ci  Inch  is 

pet-show.     I  town    l>> 

eta  lii st  n  ill 
patty  of  lumblersand  - 

ami  in  half  an  hou  .esac 

with   a   gay   and   bewitching   dims 

sees  in  li is-  hands — and  tun 

nt  in  the 

ployment.    To  give  our  i 

ihe  sort  of  descriptions  Willi 

wtilers  in  Germany  now  elei 

era,  we  copy  ihe  followin 

sive  accouujaaf  the  procession  ol  inc.  I 

parly.         W 

"  I'rorcded  by  a  drum,  the  manager  adraai 
. ;  ho  was   I 

I  ick.  an 
child  before  her,  all  ■  I  with 

•  s.     Next  c:i 

g  chddl 
should,  rs  in  dangeroua  p< 
lichtly  ;  amonj 

herrinc 

ing  a  boy,  and   nw 

(In  ihe  painted  Rasa,  the  mn: 

Tito  now  actress,  lo  who 
by  another  of  the  fraternity  wboi 
his  inn.  is  named  Philina  : 

«  illi  '  i'  nl  than  . 

from  nnv  thing  v 

which,  if  ii  often  striki 
quently  original  and  « ■  t i  *  ■<  I 
however,  we  must  say,  is  in  > 

'iner. 
"  SI 

Uppers  with  liish  herU,  lo 
She  had  thrown  a  black  man 
white    negligee,    not    inii-  ■ 

but  which,  for  lb  il  very  i  ■ 
frank  and  don 

I  and 
world  — '  V"u  ar.  weloan 
'  and  I  thank  you  lor  your  chai 
led  him  inlo  her  chamber  w-nb 

iy  to  her  In. 
ing  all  seaini 

■  winch  she 

r    lap.  arid 
them. — '  Look  whet  a  child  thie  young  gall 
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Ill 


"ii  tint    I  niti 

Hrthing 

t,  n*  in  uid  I  go  band 

should  laki-  ii  >lnit 

OUT  diniirral   llie  Mill  ('  " 

'-nough 
—some 

fi    III  :i    -nil   I 

inch  rerrni 

ii.  wb>*n 

a  livfly  proof  how  Htt/til 

■  il  ranks;  what  advantage 

■  >n    lliftr 
limt    point   ill   vii  w  111  >%'l»ii-.l4 
111  III  ' 
icutous 
worthy  and  pl< 

hi  humour, 

:    linili    ncrccablo 
J.1" 

it  ri'm- 
ih.it  there 

I  l'l;i\v' 

it-- 

wit  to 

I    is  llins  nvi- 
iv  ho 


among  actor*, 


t     CI  n  I -I.     Ur 


I  gran. 


nan  company  in  :  ■■  entsr- 

nfthtir  own  m 

and  em 

liiw  treea .  bni  abot 

"  tViw  ardi  1 1 ion  became 

hero   actually 
aiich   o   height,   thm   nil 

mm. ire  ilin.urli  tbicksnd  lliin,  ill 
lips;  mid.  jh>  I 

iding  the  prsHeslaliona  of  the  landlord,  «  ho 

M,   lt,r  punch-bowl 

drink.  wn»  dai 

- 
'wo  girls  by  ilmi  tin 

riooaly 

"  Mi 

bin  little,  bn.f  •  ■  wuii  tiif  In 

puny  - 

h.ivc  h  Hut 

I'  ;iinl  SirtatJOB 

l-.i ■  hunt  mi  Bowers  fot  bet  on  n  tuiit — and  then 
another,  which  .-I  rvra  of 

our  hero. 

"  '  And  I.    ii   aajpi 

il  hava 

off  the 

:n.;. — 

might  now 

■  r  in 

it.' — '  And  I 

I her  lijit  to  ki-t:   iind  tin 

round,   ibrrw    her  nrni    ibotu    \  I   bc- 

kni'l  salvia  on   bun 

exclaimi  i  •  cIm 

bad  aver  each  n  tang  of  worms  — *  Aa 

llltlo  Will 

man  may  rnjoy  wiiboi 

.1  the,   'I   should   lit.. 

AiintliiT  evening,  as  WtJhrhn  vns  sitting 
pensively  on  the  bench  at  the  bin  door, 

"  Pin'  pptng    n'ong 

iwn  by  hint 

111    almost   P'iv.  OS    bun 

da   linn  :    site   !■  mi   noon   bin 

vim-.  ..  i  Ii  !  ;  I  Inni, 

world.    She 

i-  her 

v,  or  mUc  mu#<  ,Ji.'  ..I  .  nnuii 

she    •  •nae 

i.  nnd  bud  .  lbs 

—  I  le  iih.1  in  \  nin  in 

A< 
the  threw  Iter  arm  about  his  liatW.  an& 
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Willi   ili«    lii 
you  m 

■ 

scene  which  1  nowise  in*- rit  f  Lei 

"I  I  will  not  siay.' — '  And  I  will 

holif  ihfc  bat,'  said  (.lie,  '  and  kiss  ihM  here  on 

ind  kiss  dice  nil   thoi  promise 

I  shall  die  ol  IniifliiiiL-.'  *lic  con 

tumid  .-   '  By  i liit*  familial 

Li  tiding 
•  lid  hi  MM  Will 

la  -intr  wives  ob  a  pattern  of  child- 
like Mm 

then  going  liy ;  d   him  in  it 

griK-olul  wtiv  ;  nnd  he,  to  avoid  givmg  sr.-mdal.  w.is 

the  perl  dl  i 
Then  -  '  icea  al  the  people!  when   their 

back*  were  turned;   and,  in  the  »i 
conlinued  to  conimll  nil  sorts  ol  improprieties,  nil 
at  hi--t  bewasobligi  lie  would  not 

rrow.  or  the  next  day. — 
(inning    him; 
'nnd  I  im  but  ii  root  to  upend  ao  much  I 
on  you."  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209. 

But  we  an'  tired  of  extrnctinrr  so 
trash,  nnd  must  look  out  lot  something  better. 

.  '■.  th,,t    id. 

which  contains  all  the-  Igaiity 

-t  u ilh 
oni"  of  lii*  ti 1 1 1 f- 1 

B] ron  with  one  id  tin;  moat  I- 

poeti  j  '    ■>  Tlw 

!■  i  of  Fenella,  in  Peveril  i 

of  the  work  before  up — end  the  pn 

th'"  Bride  i  inning,  "O  know 

■ 

is  taken,  with  no  imp  .i  little 

Wild   :nr  which   the   sin^s.     It   is  ml. 

priety,  end 
than  in  the  uotk  of  the  noble  author ;  for  she 

is  represented  a  d   stolen   iVmn 

and  ihe  Bong,  hi  ihi-  i  form, 

I        iwg  nut  her  desire  to  be  restored  to  thai 

stely  halls  of  her 

by  the  wild 

passes  of  th<  ll  Mil  :.i  tin 

oethe  to  awe  this  Nuuiiful 
.  ably  truns- 

"Kn"-.  be  land  where  the  lcinon-lreea 

'in  f 
When-  ibe  geld  orange  il-Iows  in  ihe  deep  thick- 

0     Ml    | 

Win -o'  n  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven 

blows, 
And  '!  ••  of  laarel  and  myrtle  and  roae  t 

Know'ai  ihou  it  i 

Tlniher!   0  thither. 
My  'learest  and  kindest,  with  thec  would  I  go. 

Know'st  llinii  the  house,  with  its  turretcd  walla, 
re  glancing,  and  vast  are 

look  on  mr  - 
il  thinking.   '  Why  ihua  did  ihey  use  thee, 
■  Irilo  '' 
Know'jt  thou  it  1 

Thither!  O  thither, 

Ida  and  my  guardian,  with  the 
Know'ai   thou  the   mountain,   ill  cloud' 

-  among  mis!  oYr  the  wild  tor- 

fn  the  cleft*  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their 
brood; 


The  o  I'-idown 

Know'ai  tip 

Our  way  leodcth:    Fall 

The  mystery  th 
condition  i 
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ol  ri  pressing  ilie  utti  rsnci 

her  up,  and  she  f< 

hy  any  pressure  of  the  ha 

ever. 

once  gave  n  cry,  wh 

nnd  immediately  Ii  II  do*  i 
in  ■  very  joint,     It  was  an 
'  My  i 
her  fast ;  '  M; 

the    la] 
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lipa  were  resting  upon  his,  and  their  warm  mutual 
kisses  were  yielding  them  that  blessedness,  which 
mortals  sip  from  the  topmost  sparkling  foam  on  the 
freshly  poured  cup  of  love ! 

"Her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder;  the  disordered 
ringlets  and  ruffles  were  forgotten.  She  had 
thrown  her  arm  around  him  ;  he  clasped  her  with 
vivacity ;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
breast.  ()  that  such  a  moment  could  but  last  for- 
ever !  And  wo  to  envioua  fate  that  shortened  even 
this  brief  moment  to  our  friends !  How  terrified 
was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  this 
happy  dream,  when  the  Countess,  with  a  shriek, 
on  a  sudden  tore  herself  away,  and  hastily  pressed 
her  hand  against  her  heart.  He  stood  conlounded 
before  her ;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  exclaimed:  'Away! 
leave  me!  delay  not!'  He  continued  standing. 
'Leave  me!'  she  cried;  and  taking  off  her  hand 
from  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  countenance  ;  and  added,  in  the 
most  tender  and  affecting  voice :  '  Fly,  if  you  love 
me.'  Wilhelm  wtmMg,  of  ike  chamber,  and  again 
in  his  room,  lieloreThe-  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Unhappy  creatures !  What  singular  warning  of 
chance  or  of  destiny  tore  them  asunder  I*  " 

These  questionable  doings  are  followed  up 
by  long  speculations  on  the  art  of  playing,  and 
the  proper  studies  and  exercises  of  actors. 
But  in  the  end  of  these,  which  are  mystical 
and  prosing  enough,  we  come  suddenly  upon 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
most  able,  eloquent,  and  profound  exposition 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by 
our  great  dramatist,  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world.  In  justice  to  the  author,  we 
shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable  critique. 
He  first  delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the 
calamities  of  his  family. 

"  '  Soft,  and  from  a  noble  stem,  this  royal  flower 
had  sprung  up  under  the  immediate  influences  of 
majesty:  the  idea  of  moral  rectitude  with  that  of 
princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  dig- 
nified with  the  consciousness  of  high  birth,  had  in 
him  -been  unfolded  simultaneously.  He  whs  a 
prince,  by  birth  a  prince ;  and  he  wished  to  reign, 
only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruc- 
tion. Pleasing  in  form,  polished  by  nature,  cour- 
teous  from  the' heart,  he  wai  meant  to  be  ihe  pat- 
tern of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

"  '  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  love  for 
Ophelia  was  a  still  presentiment  of  sweet  wants. 
His  zeal  in  knightly  accomplishments  was  not  en- 
tirely his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and  in- 
flamed by  praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excelling 
in  them.  He  was  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his 
conduct,  neither  pleased  with  idleness,  nor  too  vio. 
lently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a 
university  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court. 
Ho  possessed  more  mirth  of  humour  than  of  heart ; 
ne  was  a  good  companion,  pliant,  courteous,  dis- 
creet, and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  an  injury  ;  yet 
never  able  to  unite  himself  with  those  who  over- 
Kept  the  limits  of  the  right,  the  good,  and  the 
becoming.' " 

Ho  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  house  on  such  a  disposition. 
The  first  is  the  death  of  his  father,  by  which 
his  fair  hopes  of  succession  are  disappointed. 

"He  is  now  poor  in  goods  and  favour,  and  a 
stranger  in  the  scene  which  from  youth  he  had 
looked  upon  as  his  inheritance.  His  temper  hers 
assumes  its  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feels  that  now 
he  is  not  more,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  no- 
bleman ;  he  offers  himself  ns  the  servant  of  every 
one  ;  he  is  not  courteous  and  condescending,  he  is 
needy  and  degraded. 


" '  The  second  stroke  that  came  upon  bn 
wounded  deeper,  bowed  still  more.  I*,  was  the 
marriage  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  tender  son 
had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  lather  passed  away. 
He  hoped,  in  the  company  of  his  surviving  and 
noble-minded  parent,  to  reverence  the  heroic  form 
of  the  departed ;  but  his  mother  too  he  loses !  and 
it  is  something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  cf 
her.  The  trustful  image,  which  a  good  child  lovti 
to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone.  With  the  dead 
there  is  no  help — on  the  living  no  hold  !  She  also 
is  a  woman,  and  her  name  is  Frailty,  like  that  of  all 
her  sex. 

"  '  Figure  to  yourselves  this  youth,'  cried  he, 
'  this  son  of  princes ;  conceive  him  vividly,  bring 
his  state  before  your  eyes,  and  then  observe  him 
when  ho  learns  that  his  father's  spirit  walks! 
Stand  by  him  in  the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  lbs 
venerable  ghost  itself  appears  before  liim.  A  hor- 
rid shudder  passes  over  him ;  he  speaks  to  the  mys- 
terious form ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him ;  he  follows  it, 
and  hears.  The  fearful  accusation  of  his  uncle 
rings  in  his  ears ;  the  summons  to  revenge,  and  the 
piercing  oft-repeated  prayer,  Remember  me ! 

"  '  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  who  is  it 
that  stands  before  ns  t  A  young  hero  panting  for 
vengeance  1  A  prince  by  birth,  rejoicing  to  be 
railed  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  crown  t  Vol 
Trouble  and  astonishment  take  hold  of  the  solitary 
young  man :  he  grows  bitter  against  smiling  vil- 
lains, swears  that  ne  will  not  forget  the  spirit,  and 
concludes  with  the  expressive  ejaculation : 

The  time  if  out  of  Joint :  O !  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  llieui  right ! 

"  '  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  tbi 
key  to  Hamlet's  whole  procedure.  To  me  it  is 
clear  that  Shakespeare  meant,  in  the  present  ease, 
to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a 
soul  unfit  for  the  performance  of  it.  In  this  view 
the  whole  piece  seems  to  mc  to  be  composed.  Aa 
oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  should 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  ita  bosom ;  the 
roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered  !  A  lovely,  para, 
noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  Mrenftk 
of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  har- 
den which  it  cannot  bear,fand  must  not  east  away. 
All  duties  are  holy  for  him ;  the  present  it  too  hare. 
Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him;  not  in 
themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.  Ha 
winds,  and  turns,  and  torments  himself;  be  advances 
and  rcroils ;  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself 
in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose  boat 
his  thoughts;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  pesos 

There  is  nothing  so  good  aa  this  in  any  of 
our  own  commentators — nothing  at  once  so 
poetical,  so  feeling,  and  so  just.  It  ia  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should  have  been  written  by 
the  chronicler  of  puppet-shows  and  gluttonous 
vulgarities. 

The  players,  with  our  hero  at  their  head, 
now  travel  across  the  country,  rehearsing, 
lecturing,  squabbling,  and  kissing  aa  usual 
There  is  war  however  on  their  track;  and 
when  seated  pleasantly  at  dinner  in 
on  their  journey,  they  are  attacked  by 
armed  marauders,  robbed  of  their  goods,  and 
poor  Wilhelm  left  wounded  and  senseless  oa 
the  field.  What  follow*,  though  not  Tery 
original  in  conception,  is  described  with  effect 
and  vivacity. 

"  On  again  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  ■ 
the  strangest  posture.  The  first  thing  that  pier 
the  dimness  which  yet  swam  before  his  vision,  1 
Philina'a  face  bent  down  over  his.  He  leit  I " 
weak ;  and  making  a  movement  to  rise,  be  da> 
covered  that  he  was  in  Philina's  lap ;  into  wksssv 
indeed,  he  again  sank  down.    She  was  sitting  eat 
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»rd-     Shi-  had  softly  pressed  toward*  her  the 

f  the  lallcn  young  man  ;  and  made  lor  him 

this  w-os  in   her  power. 

n  wn  kneeling  with  dishevelled  and   bloody 

his  l.-n.  which  she  embraced  with  many 

him  know  that  this  true-hearted 

"C    her  friend    wounded,   and  in  the 

Mtant,  being  able  to  think  uf  nothing 

i  would  staunch  the  blood,  lay!  taken  her  own 

that  was  flowing  round  her  head,  ami  tried  to 

rli  it ;  hut  had  soon  been  obliged 

in  attempt ;   that  ofterwa; 

-h  and  dry  mushrooms,  Philina 

er  neck-kerchief  for  that  purpose. 

w  moments,  a  young  lady  t->tied  from 

K-kets,  ndmg  mi  n  gray  courser,  and 

I  by  an  elderly  gentleman  snd  some  en- 

,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed  up 

Phtlma  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  nnd 

ill,  and  entreat  the  Amazon  for  I 

•    latter,  turning  her  astonished  eyes  on  the 

ecked    her   horse,   rode   up   to 

She  inquired  eagerly  about  the 

•-••  posture  in  the  lap  of  ibis  light- 

r  as  pecuhar- 

•ur  husband  l"  she  inquired  of 

4  I  he  other,  with  s 

that   Wilbelrn   liked   extremely  ill.     He  had 

I  Hied,  calm,  avmpa- 

I  inger:  he  thought  he  had 

1 1 er shape 

ace :  it  was  hid  by  a  man's  great-coal, 

■  med  to  have  borrowed  front  some  of 

dame,  to  screen  hor  from  the  chill  evening 

-Vol.  ii.  pp.  3^ — 13. 

•  in  this  compassionate  party  ex- 
iiil   the   lovely  young 
after  some  time 


old  gentleman,  and  said. 


generous  at  your  ev 


Dear 
She 


coat,  wnh  the  visible  intention  to 
1  and  llh. 

►k  of  her  eyes 

Gxoxlejus  now.  as  the  sun 

et  her  lovely  figure.     She  came 

id  ihe  coat  above  him.     At  this 

.■••ii  his  mouth,  and  stain- 

Ba  of  gratnude,  the  lively  itnpres- 

an  hie 

hi  tad  bewildered,  thai  all  at 

■nil  a»  if  her  head  were  encir- 

and  n  gl.ii,  ■  med  by  dc- 

her  form  !     At  ilu* 

Daring  to  extract  the 

n  a  sharper   twinge  ; 

>m  the  eye*  of  tin 

■a  ;  and.  on  rt 

I  .  •       ; 

•  ••  a  dream* 
hil«,  wrapt  up  in  Ins  warm  surioul, 

•  wool  into  his 

I   in  ihe  most  dellghl- 

ng,  whom  this 
covered,  hud  tffeciea  him  to  tin 

i    falling  down 
ten:  «aw  that  noil- 

ii  ;  and  his  soul  hied 

ens  of  his  de- 
es..—Vol  u.  pp.  15— 17. 

Tn* 

i 


■  ri.itiins 
It.    th'1 

lescribed  with 


great  spirit  and  animation.  We  may  extract 
tlti-  t- ml  of  the  latter. 

"Amid   the  pleasures  of  ihe  entertainment,  it 
had  not  bi  I  hot  the  children  and  ihe  Harper 

were  away,  lire  long  they  innile  their  entrance, 
and  were  blithely  welcomed  by  the  company. 
They  came  in  together,  very  strangely  decked: 
Felix  was  beating  a  triangle.  .Mignon  a  tambou- 
rine :  the  old  man  had  his  targe  harp  hung  round 
his  neck,  and  was  playing  on  ii  whilst  he  carried  it 
before  him.  They  man-bed  rouud  and  round  the 
table,  and  sang  a  multitude  of  songs.  Eaialltt 
were  handed  to  them ;  and  the  guests  believed 
they  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  the  children, 
titan  by  giving  ihem  as  much  nerri  mint  as  ihey 
chose  to  drink.  For  ihe  company  themselves  hod 
not  by  any  means  neglected  a  stock  of  tavcury 
ftaiku,  presented  by  the  two  amateurs,  which  bad 
arrived  this  evening  in  boskets.  The  children 
tripped  about  and  sang;  Mignon  in  particular  was 
frolicsome  beyond  what  any  one  had  ever  seen  her. 
She  beat  the  tambourine  avitb  the  greatest  liveli- 
ness and  grace:  now,  wnh  her  finger  pressed 
against  the  parchment,  she  hummed  across  it  quick- 
ly to  and  fro ;  now  rallied  on  it  with  her  knuckles, 
now  with  the  back  of  her  hand;  nay  sometimes, 
with  alternating  rhythm,  she  struck  it  first  ageism 
her  knee  and  then  against  her  head;  and  anon 
twirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  the  sheila  jingle 
by  themselves  ;  and  thus,  from  the  simplest  instru- 
ment, elicited  a  great  variety  of  tones.  Tl. 
pony,  as  much  as  they  had  laughed  at  her  at  first, 
were  in  fine  obliged  lo  curb  her.  Bui  pet- 
was  of  small  avail ;  for  she  now  sprang  up,  and 
raved,  and  shook  her  tambourine,  and  ca 
round  the  table.  With  her  hair  flying  out  behind 
her.  wnh  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  limbs  as 
il  were  cast  into  the  air,  she  seemed  like  one  of 
those  antique  Ma-nodes,  whose  wild  and  all  but 
impossible  positions  still  strike  us  with  astonish- 
ment when  seen  on  classic  monuments,  Ate. 

"  It  was  late  ;  and  Aurclia,  perhaps  the  only  ona 
retaining  self-possession  in  the  party,  now  stood  up, 
and  signified  that  it  was  lime  lo  go.  By  way  of 
termination.  Serb)  gave  a  firework,  or  what 
bled  one  :  for  he  could  imitate  the  sound  ol  crack- 
ers, rockets,  and  fire-wheels  with  his  mouth,  in  a 
style  of  nearly  inconceivable  correctness.  Vou 
hod  only  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  the  deception  was 
complete.  On  reaching  the  open  air,  almost  all 
of  them  observed  ihnt  Mey  kad  dranA  lee  homily. 
They  glided  asunder  without  taking  leave. 

"The   instant    Wilhelin   goi  did,    he 

stripped,  and.  extinguishing  his  candle,  be 
into  bed.     Sleep   was  overpowering  him   without 
delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  In 
hind  the  stove,  aroused  him.     In  the  eye  ot  Ins 
heated  fsney.  the  image  of  ihe  harnessed  kinj.-  was 
hovering  near  him  :  he  ssl  up  that  he  might  address 
the  spectre  ;  hut  he  felt  himself  encircled  » 
arms,  snd  his  mouth  was  shut  with  kisses,  which 
he  hod  not  force  to  push  away  !" — Vol.  ii.  pp.  205 — 
SO1.!. 

In  this  division  of  the  story  we  hear  a  great 
.hi  Amelia — ■  sisteroi  the  manager's-- 
an  actress  of  course — but  n  woman  ol 

iitiincni — who  had  been  perfidiously 
left  by  her  lover — and  iH  l lie  bitter 

ness  of  her  heart  to  our  hero.  There  is  a 
j»ood  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these  dia- 
JbfQW — and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  work.  This  is  a 
sample  of  them. 

"flue  more  forsaken  Tvomon  in  the  world!' 
you  will  say.  You  are  a  man.  You  are  thinking: 
'  Whit  a  noise  she  makes,  the  fool,  about  a  nccce- 
ssry  evil,  which  certainly  as  death  await-,  wnner 
when  such  is  the  fill-  Oh,  my  friend! 

fate  were  common,  I  would  gladly  a1  de-^o 
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.■» common  evil.  But  it  is  so  singular:  why  cannot 
I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  why  not  command 
some  one  to  tell  it  you  ?  Oh,  haj  I,  had  I  been 
Reduced,  surprised,  and  afterwards  forsaken  !  there 
would  then  he  comfort  in  despair :  but  I  am  far 
more  miserable  ;  1  have  been  my  own  deceiver ;  I 
have  wittingly  betrayed  myselt ;  and  this,  thin  is 
what  shall  never  be  forgiven  me.' 

" '  I  hale  the  French  language-.'  she  added. 
'  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  During  the  period 
of  our  kindliest  connection,  he  wrote,  in  German, 
and  what  genuine,  powerful,  corrlial  German  !  It 
was  not  till  he  wau'ed  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he 
began  seriously  to  write  in  French.  I  marked.  I 
felt  what  he  meant.  What  he  would  have  blushed 
to  utter  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  ihis 
means  write  with  a  nniet  conscience.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  reservations,  equivocations,  and  lies :  it  is 
a  ptrjuliout  language !  Heaven  be  praised  !  1  can- 
not  lind  another  word  to  express  llns  perfide  of 
theirs  in  all  its  compass.  Our  poor  trrulot,  the 
faittdm  of  the  English,  are  innocent  as  babes  be- 
side it.  Ptrfide  means  faithless  wiih  enjoyment, 
with  insolence  and  malice.  How  enviable  is  the 
culture  of  a  notion  that  can  figure  out  so  many 
shades  of  meaning  by  a  single  word  !  French  is 
exactly  ihi;  language  of  the  world:  worthy  to  be- 
come the  universal  language,  that  all  may'  have  it 
in  their  power  to  cheat,  and  cozen,  and  betray  each 
other!  His  French  letters  were  always  smooth 
and  pleasant  while  you  read  ihem.  II  you  chose 
to  believe  it.  they  sounded  warmly,  even  passion- 
ately :  but  if  you  examined  narrowly,  they  were 
but  phrases,  accursed  phrases !  lie  has  spoiled  my 
feeling  to  the  whole  language,  to  French  literature. 
even  to  the  beautiful  delicious  expressions  of  noble 
souls  uhich  may  be  found  in  it.  I  shudder  when 
a  French  word  is  spoken  in  my  hearing.'  " 

What  follows  is  still  more  in  (he  raving 
style — iincl  we  suppose  is  much  more  admired 
in  Germany. 

"  She  sunk  in  thought ;  then  after  a  brief  pause, 
she  exclaimed  with  violence :  '  Y  on  are  accustomed 
to  have  all  things  fly  into  your  arms.  No,  you 
cannot  feel ;  no  man  is  in  a  case  to  Icel  the  worth 
of  a  woman  that  can  reverence  herself.  By  all  the 
holy  angels,  by  all  the  images  of  blessedness  which 
a  pure  and  kindly  heart  creates,  there,  is  not  any 
thing  more  heavenly  than  the  soul  of  a  woman  that 
gives  herself  to  the  man  she  loves!  We  are  cold, 
proud,  high,  clear-sighted,  wise,  while  we  deserve 
the  name  of  women  ;  and  all  these  qualities  we 
lay  down  at  your  feet,  the  ins-ant  that  we  love,  that 
we  hope  to  excite  a  return  of  love.  Oh  !  how  have 
I  cast  away  my  entire  existence  wittingly  and  wil- 
lingly !  But  now  will  I  despair,  purposely  despair. 
There  is  no  drop  of  blood  within  me  but  shall 
suffer,  no  fibre  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I 
J)ray  you ;  laugh  at  this  theatrical  display  of  pas- 
sion.' 

"  Wilhelm  was  far  enough  from  any  tendency 
to  laugh.  This  horrible,  half-natural,  half-fictitious 
condition  of  his  friend  afflicted  him  but  too  deeply. 
She  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  asked : 
'  Can  you  say  thai  you  never  yet  betrayed  a  woman, 
thnt  you  never  tried  with  thoughtless  gallantry, 
with  false  asseverations,  with  cajoling  oaths,  to 
wheedle  favour  from  her  ?'  '  1  can,'  said  Wilhelm, 
'  and  indeed  without  much  vanity ;  my  life  has  been 
so  simple  and  sequestered.  I  have  had  but  few  en- 
ticements to  attempt  such  things.  And  what  a 
warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  friend,  is  this 
melancholy  state  in  which  1  sec  you !  Accept  of 
me  a  vow,  which  is  suited  to  my  heart.  Ace. ;  no 
woman  shall  receive  on  acknowledgment  of  love 
from  mv  lips,  to  whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my 
life'  She  looked  at  him  with  a  wild  indifference  ; 
and  drew  back  some  steps  us  he  offered  her  his 
band.  '  "I'isol  no  moment !'  cried  she:  'so  many 
women's  tears  more  or  fewer !  the  ocean  will  not 


swell  by  reason  of  them !  And  yet,'  continues1 
she,  '  among  thousands  one  woman  saved !  that  (till 
is  something:  among  thousands  one  honest  mu 
discovered ;  this  is  not  to  be  refused.  Do  yea 
know  then  what  you  promise  V  '  I  know  it,'  u 
swered  Wilhelm  with  a  smile,  and  holding  out  ha 
hand.  '  I  accept  it  then,'  said  she,  and  made  I 
movement  with  her  right  hand,  as  if  meaning  to 
take  hold  of  hisjt  but  instantly  she  darted  it  intr 
her  pocket,  pulled  out  her  dagger  as  quick  as  light 
ning,  and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  ot  it 
across  his  hand !  He  hastily  drew  hack  his  arm 
but  the  blood  was  already  running  down. 

** '  One  must  mark  yon  men  rather  sharply,  if 
one*  means  you  to  take  heed.'  cried  she  with  a  wild 
mirth,  which  soon  passed  into  a  quick  assiduity. 
She  took  her  handkerchief,  and  bound  his  hand 
with  it  to  staunch  the  fast-flowing  blood.  'Fur- 
give  a  half-crazed  being,'  cried  she,  'and  regret 
not  there  few  drops  of  blood.  I  am  appeased,  1 
am  again  myself.  On  my  knees  will  I  crave  your 
pardon :  leave  me  the  comfort  of  healing  you.'  "— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  IiS — 132. 

Alternating  with  these  agonies,  we  hate 
many  such  scenes  as  the  following. 

"  '  'Tis  a  pity,  I  declare,'  said  Serlo  to  Thilina, 
'  that  we  have  no  ballet  ;  else  I  would  make  you 
dance  me  a  /us  ile  dun  with  your  first,  and  another 
with  your  second  husband :  the  harper  might  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  measure;  and  your  bits  of 
feet  and  ancles  would  look  so  pretty,  tripping  to 
and  fro  upon  the  side  stage.'  '  Of  my  ancles  you 
do  not  know  much,'  replied  she  snappishly;  'and 
as  to  my  Li's  of  feet,'  critd  she.  hastily  reaching 
below  the  table,  vullitip  off  hrr  tllpficrt.  and  hold- 
ing them  out  to  f-crlo ;  '  here  are  the  cases  of  tllfol, 
and  I  give  you  have  to  find  me  nicer  ones.'  ' It 
were  a  serious  task,'  said  he,  looking  at  the  elegant 
half-shoes.  '  In  truth,  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  any  thing  so  dainty.'  They  were  of  Pariuiu 
workmanshin  ;  Fhilina  had  obtained  truniasapre- 
sent  from  the  countess,  a  Indy  whose  foot  was 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.  '  A  charming  thing !' 
cried  Serlo;  'mv  heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  them.' 
•  What  gallant  throbs!"  replied  Philina.  "There » 
nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a  pair  of  slippers,'  said 
he ;  '  of  such  pretty  manufacture,  in  their  proper 
time  and  place  '    Fbilina  took  her  slippcn 

from  his  hands,  crying,  '  You  hare  squeezed  them 
all!  They  are  far  too  wide  for  me!'  She  played 
with  them,  and  rubbed  the  sides  of  them  together. 
'  How  hot  it  is!'  cried  she.  clapping  the  sole  upon 
her  cheek,  then  again  rubbing,  and  holding  it  to 
Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  feel  the  warmth.  '  Clip  !  chip!"  cried  the, 
giving  him  a  smart  rap  over  the  knuckles  with  the 
heel,  that  he  screamed  and  drew  back  his  hand; 
'  I  will  tench  you  how  to  use  my  slippers  belter.' 
'  And  I  will  tench  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like 
children,'  cried  the  other;  then  sprang  up,  seized 
her,  and  plundered  manv  a  kiss,  every  one  of  which 
she  artfully  contested  with  a  show  of  serious  reluct- 
mice.  In  this  romping,  her  long  hair  goot  lout, 
nnd  flonted  round  the  group;  thrchnir  ortr$et ;  and 
Amelia,  inwardly  indignant  at  such  rioting,  arose 
in  great  ve"xation."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  166,  1(>7. 

This  said  Aurelia  has  a  little  boy  called 
Felix — and  dying  at  last  of  her  sorrow.  lenTW 
a  lefter  for  her  betrayer,  which  she  had  en- 
gaged our  hero  to  deliver  to  him  in  person. 
But  between  the  giving  and  execution  of  this 
mandate,  the  ingenious  author  has  interpo- 
lated a  separate  piece,  which  he  has  entitled 
"the  confessions  of  a  fair  Saint" — and  which 
has  no  other  apparent  connection  with  the 
story,  than  that  poor  Aurelia's  physician  had 
lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  her  last  moment* 
Though  em  inenlly  cliaracteristic  of  the  anthtf 
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She  ihen  puts  on  men's  clothes!  which,  in- 

1  bandy;  ami 

t i i •  •  >  li  walk,  in  i  .  which 

m  nobly  born. 
But 

;  Tom  my  carli^s!  yaulb.  tit  tttclm,  the  storc- 
room,  the  gran  -i-lecied 

element !      < 

seemed,  even  while  I  WSJ  in  it,  10  lie  my 

peculiar  liisiiuct,  ro)  Phis  tendency 

nn  pleasure  lo  my  father;  nnd  he  ' 
forded  u  the  moat  suitable  employment.     Vi 
were  bj  ouraelvu,  when  walking  through  llie  fields. 
I  m  helping  uj  examine  bis  accounts.  1 

could  percrive  what  happiness  be  was  BDJO] 

Her  mother  took  peal  delight  in  a  private 
theatre — ':  Bui  1,"  she  obsei  I 
Staid  ■  however,  /  always 

candles,  and  prepared  the 
put  the  wardrobe  in  order."    Alter  her 
lather's  death,  hei  mother  wastes  the  pr 

-  as  a  kiml  of  steward  or  manager. 
in!"  the  umikxofa  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
"•he  faithfullvassisted  in  struggling  with  her 

•waul  and  domestics." 

am    neither    of  a   nienordly   nor  grudging 
temper:  but  we  women  nre  sceuston 

•  nrnestly  than    men,   that    nothing  thatl  be 
BmbesslaiMnl  of  all  sorts  is  intolerable 
to  us      Here  1  wag  in  my  element  once  mure.'  " 

This  is  anongfaj  ire  suppose,  for  the  char- 
acter  of  Theresa.  But  the  aooompliahed  Lo- 
thario falls  in  love  with  this  angel,  and  here 
arc  the  grounds  on  which  he  justifies  his  pre- 
fer*.'n 

"  '  What  is  the  highest  hnppinc;.s  of  mortals,  if 
not  to  execute  whin  we  consider  nttht  in 

aim-'     And    whirr    tboukl    or  eun   our  tirst   and 
It  trir/mi   ttir  fioimef      All   those 
noble,  and   still   to  be   renewed  tuppliet, 
do  we  expect,  do  we  require  tu  find   iliein, 
is  not  in  lit  here  we  arise  and  where 

n-  kUdutt  acid  cellar,  and  every 
species  of  ao  in  for  ourselves  and  ours  is 

■  t     What  unvarying  nrnvitv  il 
onduct  ibis  constantly  recurring  series 
in  nnbroken  living  order !     It  is  when  a  woman  baa 
!  tin-  inward  mastery,  that  she  truly  makes 
ixind  whom  she  loves  a  master :  her  atten- 
tion will  acquire  nil  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her  ;  tier 
activity  will  turn  them  all  to  profit.     Thus  is  she  de- 
nt  upon  no  one  ;  and  she  procures  her  husband 
a  independence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
amnestic  :    whatever  he  possesses  he  beholds  se. 
Kfrfed;  whit  he  earns,  well  employed.'  "  fee. 


Thet  ''d  accordingly  to  be  mar- 

bul  the  match  il  broken  oil  by  an  un- 
lucky discovery,  that  this  gay  Lothario  had 
formerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Theresa's 
mother,  when  she  was  travelling  abroad  tinder 
a  feigned  name!  We  are  rather  surprised, 
te  notable  I  lelicaey, 

lidenng  this  as  a  bar  to  their  union — for 
hei  notion-  on  the  subject  of  conjugal  fidelity 
must    be   owned  liberal, 

baring  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lovers 
subsequent  Intrigues  with  Anreli 
thai 

ii  if  he  hn.l  been  her  husband,  she  would 
Invr   ' 

kind,  il  i/  /.  irater:   it 

->v  bo  pro- 
tuny,  should  tuko  no  urn- 


brage  at  »«<-*.  tilth  lev  hujl«*J,\ 

always  certain  'hoi  be  would  i< 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  q 
chanted  with  this  pai  irom 

bis   rising   Jlurn- 
which  takes  place  n  I 
amusing  themselves  with  em 
denliall 

plished    Lothario  holds   forth 
Jig  and  decided  main 

"'It   is   true,'   o! 

any  feeling  to  the  w  "ildjSjs  SM 

ence,  again  opens  to  hoe  li 
I  would  lor  ever  hai 
had  fate  been  pleased  10  unite  me  wi.k 
What  a  heaven  bad   I    figured 
Theresa!    Not  the  hcav. 
hut  ol  n  itur,    h!.'   on   earth:   order 
courage  in  advert 
spirit  capable  of  compreb 
greatest.     \* .or    may  well 
and  turned  lo  Wilhehn  with  a  smile,  ' 
sook  Aurclia  for    Theresa:  » 
expect  a  calm  and  cheerful  life,  with 
a  nappy  hour.'     '  1   will  confess,'  said 
'  that  in  comuig  hither.  1  had  no  small  nt 
heart  against  you;  that  1  proposed  to  est 
'     'It  ' 
censurable,'  sa 

ship  for  her  with 
I  I  should  not.  in  place  of  the 
she  des' 
neither  ralculated  t" 

iheu'QS  lint  l.'till/V'/irn  *l,t  ! 

which  can  batian  a  woman.'  " 

And  in  this  cavalier  mantn 
dismissed.    He  denies,  howei 
hi*  child,  or  Aurelia's  either 
he  was  brought  to  ln-r  b 
Barbara,  by   whom    the  boy 
attended.      On  Ihis  hint  V 
to  the  town,  find?-  out  Ba- 
nt lei 

love,  Mariana,  and  learns  t 
boy  Felix   is  the  offspi 

and  thai  the  nnhi 
pienee  of  h 
broken  but  innocent!     He  i 
and  appoints  the 
again  at  night,  and   abide  all 

le  which  fo 
very  powerfully  • 
almost  of  the  l»ook  which  produi 
of  a  pathel 

Inighl  was  past,  when  someUnag 
the  hnlf-opcn  door,  and    I 

iket.      '  1    am    to   II 
woes.'  snid  she;   '  and  In 
sil  unmoved  nt  the  v 
me  but  to  satisfy  rour  carloi 
■i^  yen  did  lornierlv.  retire  * 
ness,  while  our  beat 
here  I    T),ut.  on  thnt  happy  i 
■Me  of  ohimpagm  !  ih 
glasses  on  the  table  !  and  as  yo 

.ery  tales,  lo  cotsl)  us  and  lal 
so  will  I  now  with  stern  truths  instruct 
'.nig.' 
•'  \\  ilhelm  knew  not  wl 

the  brim.     '  Punk 
■  draoght  her  Inaminc  ■ 
of  it  pass  '     'I  Ins  third  : 

to  the  mi 
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brnlih !     All!  oml  now  for  ever  pale  nml  ooldP 

!'    Willi*  lin  .  ging  up,  and 

unking  lobls  with  Ins  Bat.     'Softly,   Main 

clone;    '  you  shall    not  ruffle 

I  k  :    llic 

■gar  one.     li 

pleat  narrsiivc  will  punish  you 

wffio'  'hi-n,  ihe  struggle  ami  < lie  vic- 

ue  yours.'  " 

-rory.  explaining awav 

:    gth   01 

had   quitted   tier;  and  the 
(lis  very  dramatic  and  truly  touching 


Bonner. 


Barbara !'  cried  Wilhelm,  spring- 
old  woman  by  ihe  hand, 
.1  of  mummery  and  prepora- 
hv  calm,  conlaniad  tone 


tany;  •■  me  bock  my  Mariana!     She 

i«  near  at  band!     Nut  m  vain 

lonely  hour  la  visit  me  ;  not 

iu  prepared  me  by  lliy  mom  di ■',■■■ 
Where  la  ibel  where  haai   ihon  hid 
aetl     t  .1  will  promise  lo  believe  all. 

im.<i  ihou  hul  In  i  I 
light  thee  with  this  candle, — let  me  once 
ud  kindly  fate!' 
ild  Barbara  from  her  chair:  she 
stared  at  him  ;  team  started  to  her  eyes  -,  wild  panga 
'  W  hat  hicklcs- 
"i  sull  a  nioment'a  hope  I    Yea, 
I  havr  —but  beneath  ihe  Round  1  Dei' 

.'  r   kindly  face.     TBke  the  boy 

.  nnd  ray  lo  him  :  "  There  lies 

I  iiner  doomed   unheard. " 

Toe  Iu  ■  r  with  impa- 

in   a   neighbouring 

la  wainnu;  the  conclusion  of  my  narra- 

;  the  dark  chamber  lias  received  her, 

m  which  none 

i  -ell  upon  the 

i  chair,  and  wept  bin 

him  nunc  of  the  poor  girl's 

refused  to  receive,  and 

u  bad  eddreaecd  to  him  on 

ho  former  is  as  follows. 

refarileal  me  a*  gull'y — and  so  I  am  ; 

lntikcst.     Coma  'o  me!     li  in- 

i  a  soul,  it  involves  a  life,  two 

ear   in   thee. 

■  '   1   will 

lh«  hour  ul  demh:  ihe  child  which   I 

■  art,    is    thine.      Since    I 

n  has  even 

uve,  ih.it  thy  upi ightneas, 

youh  !'  " 

'V  am!  Mi* 

<ck  himself 
'1    lus    ei  • 

- 

'     Ami 

Alter 

k,  be  is  oi 

:   he   hnd   nevei  before 

i  i-  lo  Ihe  . 

'  — 


- 

eloih 

. 

■ii 

!■>■  (tut  (1 

of  hooks,  a  multitude  of  rolls  hod  been  inserted, 
was  in  the  hall.     The   rising  eui 
iir  window,  right  on  Wilhelm,  and  kindly 
him  iw  he  cam 

•  d  lo 
issue  Irom  the  altar.  Wuhelm  placed  hunseU  m  a 
small  arm-chair,  which  stood  eg  ,'estry 

where  he  had  entered.  There  was  no  seat  but  this 
in  i In-  room  ;  VYilhcliii  was  obliged  to  lake  it, 
though  ihe  morning  radiance  dazzled  him  ;  the 
chair  stood  last,  he  could  only  keep  hit  band  before 
his  eves. 

"  But  now  the  curtain,  which  hung  down  above 
the  altar,  went  asunder  with  a  gel  •  ;  and 

showed,  within  a  pi-  mi  i  dark  empi] 

lure.    A  man  stept  forward  at  n,  u  'Ireaa; 

saluted  ihe  astonished  looker-on,  and  said  la  bin  : 
'  Do  you  nol  recognise  me  V  " 

We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  Jelai] 

of  all  this  mummery.  A  ■_ures1 

known  end  unknown,  present  themselves; — 
among  others,  the  ghost  ol  Hamlet,  At  last, 
after  a  pause, 

"  The  Abbe  came  to  view,  and  placed  hiiu>ell 
behind  the  green  table.     '  Corns  hill  ,  d  he 

to  his  mai  ■  ;  d.     He   went,  mil  m 

up  the  steps.     On  the  green  cloth  lay  a  little  rOK-' 
'  Here  is  your  lmttnture,'  said  the  Abb 
10  heart ;  it  i«  ol  weighty  import.'     Wilhelm  lilted, 
opened  it,  and  read  : 

"  ImnuiTsn. — 

"  Art  is  long,  life  short,  jodgmenl  difficult 
lion  transient.     To  aci  is  easy,  to  think  is  hnrd  ;  to 
act  according  loour  thought  ta  iron  every 

beginning  is  chi  ,    t 

expectation.     The  boy  stands  aaiouiahcd,  his  im- 
is  guide  him  ;  he  learns  sportfully,  serious- 
nese  comes  on  hirn  by  surprise.     Imitanon  is  born 
with  us;  whin  should  be  imilaii  -y  lo 

The  excellent   is   rarely    found,    more 
rarely  valued.     The  height  charms  us, 
it  do  nol;  with  the  summit  in  oiu  eye,  we  luvr  lo 
walk  along  ihe  plain.     Ii  is  but  a  part  ol  an  thai 
can  be  laughl  :  the  nr'isl  needs  it  oil.     \\  bo  knows 
it  hull,  speaki  iiiucli  and  is  olwaya  wrong;  who 
know  -  i'  wholly ,  inclines  to  set,  and  spi 
or  late.    The  dinner  have  no  stents  am 
the  inatriicnon  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savoury  and  u  I  single  day  ;  hut  tlour 

Ell   not  to  be 
lm. innd.    Words  are  good,  fun  ihej  nie  nol  ll  i 

-i  is  not  lo  he  explained  by  word*.     The 
spirit  in  which  we  act  is  ihi  Action 

and  aunin    n  y  the 

spirit  alone     No  ooe  knows  whsil  while 

besets  right  I  v  ;  hot  of  whai  is  wrong  we  ate  always 
•  r  woiks  with  ily.ifj 

o  pedum,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bunglrr.      'I  hers  an 

■  h,  oiitj  ihey  like   to  be  ingtihri.     Ths^B 
babbling  delains  the  scholor ;  tin 
ocrilj  vexes  even  thebest.    The  insirociion,  which 
iiie   artist  gives  us,   opens  up  ihe   mind;  lor 
wlnie   wind,  ii,,i   him.  deeds  speak.    'I  i - 
scholar  learns  from  the   known    in  untold  ihe  un- 
known, ami  iipp  loathes  more  and  n  ;l 
master. 

"  'Enough!'  rried  ihe  Abbe;  'the  real  In  due 
time.     Ni  w,  look  round  ■ 

"  Wilhelm  weni  and  read  iht  rolls. 

With  astonishment,  he  found  LothaTitt' t  Apprtntitt* 

tkl/i.  Jwnto't  -Ip/fi 

tiettkip  placed  inere,   with   Dtanj   oibers    whose 

know     '  May  I  I lo  rust  a 

look  into  these  rolls  I'     '  In  this  chamber,  there  ia 

[ooa> 
lion  I'     '  A*k  Hail  Ua  lhes>, 

young  man  '    Tht  i   Nature 

When   he 
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finds  "his  whole  life  delineated  with  large, 
sharp  strokes,  and  a  number  of  bland  and 
general  relleetions !"  We  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  such  nonsense  as  this,  any 
where  else  in  the  universe. 

After  this  illumination,  the  first  step  he 
lakes,  wiih  the  assent  of  these  oracular  siges, 
is  to  propose  for  Theresa,  in  a  long  letter. 
But  wh:l<'  wiiitiiiir  for  her  answer,  he  is  sent 
by  Lothario  to  visit  his  sister,  to  whose  care, 
it  appear*,  poor  Million  had  been  transferred 
by  fh'-ii'sa.  This  sister  he  takes,  of  course, 
lor  tie:  Cuiintess  from  whom  he  had  mrtcd 
so  strangely  in  the  castle,  and  is  a  little  em- 
barrassed 11't  the  thought  of  meeting  her.  But 
he  discovers  ou  the  road  that  there  is  another 
sister:  and  that  she  is  the  very  healing  an- 
gel who  h.id  given  him  the  great  coat  when 
wounded  in  the  forest,  and  had  haunted  his 
fancy  ever  since. 

"  He  e..:cred  lli<"  house ;  he  found  himself  in  die 
most  earnest,  and,  as  he  almost  felt,  the   holiest 

filiice,  w  hi»:li  he  had  ever  trod.  A  |i«.'inlen(  dazzling 
us! re  threw  it«  li>>ht  upon  abroad  mid  softly  rising 
stair,  which  lay  before  him.  and  which  parted  into 
two  divisions  at  a  turn  ahove.  Marhle  stumps  and 
busts  ww  standing  upon  pedestals,  and  arranged  in 
nirlics:  some  of  them  seemed  known  to  him.  The 
impt  pi-sinus  of  our  childhood  a'.iide  wilh  us.  even 
in  their  minutest  traees.  He  recognised  a  Muse 
which  ha.l  formerly  belonged  to  his  graiidhnher.'' 

He  finds  poor  Miction  in  a  wretched  state 
of  health — and  ascertains  thiit  it  is  a  secret 
passion  for  him  that  is  preying  on  her  deli- 
cate form.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just  as  his 
romantic,  love  for  Natalia  (his  fair  hostess) 
has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  delivers  hirn 
Thoiesa's  letter  of  acceptance — very  kind  and 
confiding,  but  warning  him  not  to  lay  out  any 
of  his  money,  till  she  can  assist  and  (timet  him 
about  the  investment.  This  letter  perplex- 
es him  a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad 
grace,  tn  the  warm  congratulations  of  Natalia 
— when,  just  at  this  moment  Lothario's  friend 
steps  in  most  opportunely  to  inform  them, 
that  Theresa  had  been  discovered  not  to  be 
the  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother! — and 
that  the  har  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was 
therefore  at  an  end.  Wilhelm  affects  great 
magnanimity  in  resigning  her  to  his  prior 
claims — Inn  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her 
late  acceptance — and  still  more,  when  a  still 
more  a  ">lea1  letter  arrives,  in  which  she  sticks 
to  her  la^'  choice,  and  as-aires  him  that  '-her 
dream  of  Lv'iiir  with  Lothario  has  wandered 
far  awav  I". tun  her  soul;"'  end  the  matter 
seems  filially  settled,  when  she  comes  post- 
haste in  her  uiHi  person,  If'cs  into  his  arms, 
and  exclaims.  '-.My  friend — my  love — niy 
hltsbltui!  !  Vis.  for  ever  thine  !  amidst  the 
warmest  kisses" — and  he  responds,  "0  my 
Theresa  !' '—  and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite 
of  all  litis,  however,  Luthario  and  his  friends 
come  to  inge  his  suit ;  and.  with  the  true  Ger- 
man taste  for  impossibilities  and  protracted 
agonies,  lie  whole  parly  is  represented  as 
living  together  tjnite  quietly  and  hnituoniinis- 
ly  for  several  weeks — none  of  the  pa  firs 
pressing  fir  a  tiiial  determinaliou.  and  all  of 
them  nreupV.l,  in  the  interval,  with  a  variety 
ol  tusk.-,  duties,  and  dissertations.     At  Lis! 


]  the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa  begins 
|  to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  ai.d,  on  condition,  of 
Natalia  undertaking  to  comfort  Wilhelm.  con- 
sents to  go  back  to  her  engagements  with  Lo- 
thario— and  the  two  couples,  and  some  mote, 
are  happily  united. 

This  is  the  ultimate  catastrophe— though 
they  who  seek  it  in  the  book  will  not  get  at  it 


the  at  rival  of  an  Italian  Marchese,  who  turns 
out  to  be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother 
in  the  old  crazy  harper,  of  whom,  though  he 
lias  borne  us  company  all  along,  we  have  not 
had  time  to  take  notice — the  return  of  Phili- 
na  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothario's 
house,  its  sprightly  and  indecorous  as  ever— 
the  saving  of  Felix  from  poisoning,  by  his 
drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead  of  the  glass 
— and  lite  coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom 
Wilhelm  had  driven  into  dotage  and  piety  by 
wearing  his  clothes — and  the  fair  Countess, 
who  is  now  discovered  to  have  suffered  for 
years  from  her  momentary  lapse  in  the  castle 
— the  picture  of  her  husband  having,  by  a 
most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to 
her  breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give 
pain  at  the  time,  and  to  afflict  her  with  fears 
of  cancer  for  very  long  after !  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a  very  decided 
and  infallible  gentleman  called  Jaruo— and 
his  final  and  not  very  intelligible  admission, 
that  till  which  our  hero  hud  seen  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle  was  "but  the  relics  of  a  youthful 
undertaking,  in  which  the  grialer  part  of  the 
initiated  were  once  in  deep  earnest,  though  • 
all  of  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile." 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have 
now  alluded  are  executed  with  great  talent; 
!  and  we  tire  very  sensible  are  better  worth  ex-     '. 
trading  than  many  of  ihose  we  have  cited.    . 
But  it  is  too  late  now  to  change  our  selections 
— and  we  can  still  less  afford  lo  add  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  we  close  the  look  with  some 
feelings  of  mollification   towards   its  faults, 
and  a  disposition  to  abate,  if  possible,  some 
part  of  the  censure  we  weie  impelled  to  be- 
stow ou  it  at  the  beginning.     It  improves  cer- 
tainly as  it  advances — and  though  nowhere 
probable,  or  conversant   indeed  cither  with 
]  natuial  or  conceivable  characters,  ihe  invent- 
ive powers  of  the  author  seem  lo  strengthen 
by  exercise,  and  come  gtaditally  to  be  less 
j  fiTcniently  employed  on  childish  or  revolting 
subjects.    While  we  hold  out  the  woik  there- 
'  fore  as  a  curious  ami  striking  instance  of  that 
I  diversity  of  national  tasles.   which  makes  a 
writer  idolized  in  one  part  of  polished  Europe, 
1  who  could  not  be  tolerated  in  ..neither,  we 
|  would  be  understood  as  holding  it  out  asan 
object  rather  of  wonder  than  of  contempt: 
'  and  though  the  greater  part  certainly  could     i 
'not  be  endured,  and  indeed  could   not  have 
'been  written  in  England,  there  are  nianypM- 
sa^es  of  which  any  country  might  reasonably 
,  be  proud,  and  which  demonstrate,  that  if  lasts 
!  be  local  and  variable,  genius  is  permanent  wh) 
i  universal. 
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epistolnry  form  were  to  be  dropped ;  but  no 
imitation  of  iiir  Heloise  could  be  recognised, 
if  it  were  iu<t  in  the  shape  of  letters. 

After  finishing  her  discourse  upon  Novels, 
Mrs.  Barbauld   proceetls  to  lny  before   her 
readers  some  account  of  the  life  and  perform- 
ances of  Richardson.     The  biography  is  very 
,     and    contains   nothing   that   can   be 
thought  very  interesting.    He  »as  the  son  of 
a  joiner  in  Derbyshire;  but  always  a 
mentioning  the  town  in  which  he  was  born. 
•  at  first  for  the  church  ;  but 
his  nither,  finding  that  the  expense   at  his 
woold  be  too  heavy,  at  last  bound 
tice  to  a  printer.    He  pever  mi 
with  anv  language  but  hi.-  own. 
his  childhood,  ha  was  remarkable  for 
invention,  and  was  famous  among  his  school- 
fellows  tor   amusing   them   with   tales  and 
stories  which  he  composed  extempore,  and 
usually  rendered,  even  at  that  early  age,  the 
niii'  useful  moral.     He  was  con- 
stitutionally shy  and  bashful  j  and  instead  of 
mixing  with  his  companions  in  noisy  sports 

he  used  to  read  and  ■ 

with  lh"  sedate  part  of  the  other  sex,  or  assist 

ion  of  their  love-letters. 

The   Mlov  re,   extracted   by    Mis. 

Barbauld  from  one  ol   the  suppressed  letters, 

i~  more  ouriout  and  interesting,  we  think, 
than  any  thing  in  those  that  are  published. 

"A»  a  bashful  nnd  not  forward  boy,  I  was  an 
early  favourite  witli  nil  the  young  women  of  taste 
ami  reading  iq  I  he  neighbourhood.  Half  a  dozen 
ol  tin  in.  when  mot  to  work  wiih  their  needles, 
used,  when  they  got  a  book  ihey  liked,  nnd  thought 
BW  me  to  read  to  them;  their 
Bothers •omslimaa with  them;  nnd  both  mothers 
mid  'laughters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observa- 
tions they  pill  ma  upon  inoking. 

"  I  w'no  not  more  ihnn  thirteen,  when  three  of 
women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having 
an  high  m  i'y,  revealed  to  mo 

thru  i  in  order  bo  induce  me  to  give  them 

copies  to  wrne  after,  or  correct,  for  answers  to  their 
lovers'  lutert.;  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  know  thnt 
I  was  the  secretary  10  lh"  others.     I  have  been  di- 
rected to   repulse,   when  an 
off  nee  was  either  taken  or  given,  st  the  very  time 
that  the  henri  of  IDS  chider  or  repulser  was  open 
wing  wiih  esteem  and  affection; 
end  the  fair  repulser,  dreading  lo  be  taken  at  her 
rdi  or  rJwf  expression,  to  be 
i  hanged.     One  highly  gratified   wiih 
Imb;  lo.                   i;  and  vows  of  cverlasnn 
has  sni, I,  when  I  li  v,    talced  her  direction — I  can. 
what  i"  write ;  bat  (bei  bean  on  bet 
lips)  you  cannot  write  too  kindly.     All  her  tear 
was  only  that  she  should  incur  slight  for  her  kind- 
ness."— Vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  xxsix.  xl. 

We  >dd  M».  fiarbnuld's  observation  on 
this  passage,  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  it 
contains,  though  more  inelegantly  written 
than  any  other  sentence  in  her  performance. 

"  Human  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  class  ; 
the  bopai  .1  "I  the  rears,  the  perplexities  nnd  ihe 
lee,  of  ihe,<o  low-bred  girls  in  probably  an 
obscure  village,  supplied  ihe  hilun 
those  ideas  which,  by  ih'ir  gradual  development) 
produced  tb<  t'larissa  sod 

mentina  ;  nor  was  he  probably  bapp 

in  a  mora  lively  mi r.  whi  n  titling  in  bi«  grotto, 

wiih  .'i .  k  ben  informi  in  Eng- 

land about  him,   whn  in  after  timea  courted  his 


society,  than  in  reading  lo  these  girl- 
n  little  bark  shop,  or  a  msaiia-t. 
wiih  a  brick  floor." — p.  xl.  xli. 

During  his  apprenticeship. 
himself  only   by   exemplar, 
fidelity ;  thousjh  he  informs  us.  thai 
then  enjoyed  the  oo 
man,  of  great  ace 
patronage,  if  he  ha 
Highest  expectations.     The  re 
history  seems  to  have  bee 
of  Hogarth's  virtuous  apprt 
his  raastei's  daughter,  am 
business ;  extended  his  w 
sobriety,  punctuality,  and 
residence  in  the  country;  a 
not  attain  to  the  supreme 
Mayor  of  London,  arrived  in  dm 
■  •table  situation  of  Master  i 
shipful  Company 
of  obscure  prosperity 
continued  till  he  had  passed 
without  giving  any  intimati 
celebrity,  and  even  without 
conscious  that  he  was  dirfei 
the  other  llourish 
He  savs  of  himself,  we  obs 
these  letters — "My business,  till 
few   years,    tilled   all   my  limp.    1  bsi 
or,  being  unable  ti 


lar  plan,  knew  1  thai  I  had  to  much  in 

till  1  almost  accidental!) 

ot  Pamela.     And  besides,  iili 

that  any  thing  I  could  write  ti 

kindly  received  by  the  WOrM 

and  progress  of  this  first  work  li 

left  the  following  authentic  actv 

"Two  booksellers,  my  pari 
treated  me   lo  write  for  jhem  a  luile  < 
letters,  in  a  common   style,  on   Mich 
miphi  be  of  use  to  those  counir\ 
unable  to  indite  for  them* 
harm,  snid  I,  in  a  piece  you  want  lo 
low,  if  wc  should  instruct  then 
think  and  act  in  common  cases,  a«  we 
I'lu  v  were  the  more  urgent  with 
little  volume  for  this  him.     I  set  a 
the  progress  of  it,  writing  two  or 
instruct   handsome  girls,  H 
out  lo  service,  as  we  phrase  it,  I* 
snares  that  might  be  laid  agai 
above  story  recurred   to  my   'I 
sprung  Pamela." — Inlrod.  p.  li 

This  publicatiot 
its  first  appearance  in  1740,  , 
a   burst  of  applause, 
mended  it  from  the  )" 
would  do  more  onod  than  J 
and   another  literary  oraoM 
all  oilier  books  were  to 
the  Bible  should  be  : 
was  not  less  brilliant  in  the 

i  at  Ranel 
us   "it  was  usual  foi  the  la- 
volumes  lo  one  anothe 
the  1" 

what  will  appear  still  more 
gentleman  declares,  th 

soon  as  he  can  read, 
an  early  impression  of  virtu.' 
lec'vVuAg  \\m:9«s  and  other  testine 
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whin 

of  people,  Mr*.  Barbauld 

'>US  ob- 
-   Literary  merits 
We  cannot  find  room  for  the 
is  so  much 
in  the  following  pas- 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it. 
Pamela  is  solely  occupier!  in  schenii  s 
ersecuior,  her  viriuotis  resist- 

i>f  mor- 
•■•d  prudence,  r«iher 
has  an  end  in  view, 
ti  end  .  and  we  can  li  r  her  as 

Ha  possessor  ■  .  which  she  is 

lived  not  to  part  with  hut  tor  its  juBt  price. 
•  a  moment  after  shi 
it,  v.a»  totally  unjustifiable: 
I  .iijizht  to  hn  'J  her  to 

.'.  snd  to  have  maincd  I 
■lpon  which  - 
otis  JcwKes,  shows 
i  lis  man  she  i 
,  ho/1  cot  the  better  of  her 
•  nf;   and  the  nni< 

1 1  iiisly  sacrificed  his 
.  r  deliv- 

cl«  as  an  interesting  girl :  but  'he  author 

and  we  are  bound,  )i  may  he  said,  to  be- 

itaral  that  a  girl,  w  ho  had 

-i  wornnn  value  In  r  honour  infi- 
-station 

f  those  very  attempts  again 

ire;  and 
he  i  iideav. 
Hi'  puts  on 

md   insult  t 
awa- 
ii,  ihe 
■  intion 
r hit  author 
"ihcr  nlterniiiive  is,  thai 

ml  ri*«r>pl"l  planners  esart 

gratitude  ex- 

nhim, 

i  lunus 
raiify  his  own 

which  concludes 

was  written 

seems, 

i  related  to 

|uaint- 

■  r    In    the   lir^t.  and    was 

;,' 

juJi-j 


cious  observations  upon  this  popular  nntl 
original  performance.  After  a  slight  sketch 
aj  the  story,  the  observes, 

"The  plot,  as  we  have  seen,  is  simple,  and  no 
underplots  interfere  with  the  main  di  - 

■-,  no  episodes.  It  is  wondi  rial  that,  without 
i:on  writers,  he  cm 
work  of  such  length.     With  Clarissa  it  begins, — 
with  Clarissa  it  ends.     We  do  t 

i  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions,  by 
quick  turns  and  surprises:  We  see  del  Into  from 
afar,  as  i'  ugh  a  long  avenm 

approach  to  which, 

object,  hns  more  of  simplicity  and  grandem  tlmn  the 
most  cunning  labyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by 
art.  In  the  approach  to  th(  modern  coui.ir. 
we  are  made  to  catch  transiently  a  aide-view  of  it 
through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  or  <o  hurst  a 
from  a  audden  turning  in  the  road  ;  but  the  old 
mansion  stood  full  in  - .  as  he 

drew  near  It,  muicmplaiing  its  turrets,  which  grow 
larger  and   mote  distinct 

old  leisurely  fillini!  his  a  .  imsgin* 

aiiiin  «itli  still  increasing  ideas  of  its  rri 
As  the  wurk  advances,  the  character  rises ;    the 

;  our  heans  are  lorn  «  i 
and  indignation  ;  bursts  of  grief  succeed  one  si 
le  mind  is  composed  and  harm 
I  of  milder  sorrow ;  we  are  i 
:nation,  elevated  with  pious  hope,  ond  dis- 
missed glowing  with  us  triumphs  ol  vir- 
tue— Introd.  pp.  lxixui.  Uxxiv. 

She  then  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on 

duel  of  the  story,  and  on  the  chaiuct.  rs 

that  enliven  it;  on  that  of  the  heroine,  she 

"  In  one  inslance,  however,  Clarissa  certainly 
sins  against  the  delicacy  of  her  character,  that  is, 
in  allowing  herself  to  be  made  a  show  of  to  tho 
loose  companions  of  Lovelace.  But,  how  does  her 
character  rise,  when  we  come  to  lbs  more  distress- 
ful scenes;  the  view  of  her  horror,  when,  deluded 
by  the  pretended  relations,  she  re-enters  the  fatal 
house ;  her  temporary  insanity  afier  ihe  outran,  in 
in-  so  aflectingly  holds  up  to  Lovelace  the  li- 
cence he  had  procured,  and  her  dignified  behaviour 
when  she  lirst  sees  In  r  rsvisber,  utter  the  perpetra- 
tion of  In-  I  rSmi  '  Wbal  BOOT  subject  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  painter,  than  the  prison  scene,  where 
she  is  represented  kneeling  amidst  t! 
honor  illuminating,   as  it 

were,  lli  mber,  her  I'm  e  rci  lined 

crossed  arms,  In  r  while  garments  floating  round 
herinthi  farqeoniempleirng 

her  with  respectful  eomraiserati 
of  calmer  bul  heari -piercing  sorrow,  in  the  inn 

''.ii I   Morden  has  with  her  in  her  dying   mo- 

■  -cnlcd  lollen  into  a  alum 

ming    mi    ihe.   widow    1, 

:.  II   arm   is   around   lur    BOel  :  OBS    laded 

cheek  resting  on   the   good   sroman's  bosom,  ihe 

kitullv  warmth  of  which  had  overspread  it  >mi!i  n 

Iniiui-h  Hash,  the  ntlnr  pale  and  hnlluw,  as  if  al- 

idleness 
-ling   their  whiteni 
her — the  widow's  tears  ■ 
fell  upon  her  face — Colon.  with  his  arms 

her  coffin   i 
■  en,     What  admiraiii'i' 
■  s  the  uiuhnr  inspire  us  with 
sufferer,  the  sufferings  loo  of  mcli  a  pecu- 
liar naitin  '. 

"I  here  is  something  in  virgin  pu> 

■■ays  homage.  In  all  ages, 

ng  saintly  has  been  nltuchrd  to  the  idea  of 

isiiiy;    but    it   wa«  fot 

■Jia- 

r   and    disgrace,   nod    In    throw  a,  syAtwtWi 

d  the  vialattd  lircin,  more  taonivW  \Vu\u  «\v« 

i  her  lirst  bloom.    He  Uas  drawn  vVo 
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is  hat  drawn  ii  un- 

rif  una- 

Slinj!  •  illow  iho 

jrid  in    :i!l 

in",  as  it  is  m>>dil1 
of  dim  mm  rarmratc    They  run  inio  con- 

uteraaied,  ihu: 

Irawn  of)",  as  it 

nd  wo  ore  glud  inn 

lews,  even  to 

pp.  mSi — 

Thi-  vr  think  is  equally  judicious 

•;isily  prolong  this 

le  not  ;it  all  inferior.    \\riih 

■  ulit)  •>!  the  work,  Mrs.  Bar- 

I  nl  .a  tho  notion  of  its 

>  exhibit  a  rare  instance  of 

to  the  nnm- 
.vhii.-h  Clarissa  US 
a  had  wii'    i  i   the  cataa- 

i-nally 
!>■  >ok.  ran  iloubt  of  any  aw 
I 

1 
■ 

■  I  admit  ui  thu  e 
nl'  an  original.    If  he  bad  bean  phv 

but,  in   K 
run  throu 

r  ul  Clarissa 
Vforden," 
Mi-.  Barbauld  gives  oa  a  oopiouaa 

of  ill'  ;r.-d    in 

ithor  from  all  quarters,  an  the  pub- 

rdinary  work :  be  was 

•1    vrith    i  letters, 

.  .h  the  enthusiasm  of  one  o 

•  bo  tells  him  thai  sli 

didi  for 

it  [in   interval  of  about   Ore 

I 

with  a  v  iv 
I.  i  >ur  limits  u  ill 
lisquisition: 


of  a  in  And. 

order  lo  exhibit  ! 

i 

man.  lhat  lir  t?  ilws] 

<re  n 

ive  the  skill 
»t,.-y  oae  ctAiot  be  iho  but  swordsman;  »u4\ue\mo«A 


I  \ 


so  likely  as  an 

lished 

an  edition  ■ 

and  a 

latter 

think 

of  tur 
the   c 

commend  it  vli  | 
lion. 

There  is  hi i!' 
actions  or  evein 
books  were  pirated  by  the  I 
at  wh 

imml> 
himself  fro 
count  r\ 

Mi- 
gree  exemplary  and  m 

kiiidii-  :.  BJld  a  111 

rosily  of  di- 

acquired  any  lit' 

r.l  In  talk  li- 
on n  works  than  oi 

al  situatioi 

t.i  his  I 
and  a  • 

i|nite  e 
which  Ii 

!y  parti 

of  hnli 

ihis  was  in  the  v. 

author . 

to   Stllii 

self  in  nil  tli 

!•■>      From  ihe  t> 

superiority,  and  ll 
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I2t 


ilea  a  letter  with- 
bul  that  of 


•  u  ith  this 

of    111 

will 

ithentic ; 

mbt,  lor 

rma  li'.ili  i j 1 1 - 
lend  lo 
nilhoiil 

lw*.yS 


in  question,  will  be  at  n<>  loss  to  compo 
the  rctis-'Ms  i.i  the  onqualil 

to  bestow  on  tl 
lion.    For  the  information  ol 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  aeeiij- 
that.  *o  far  from 
I  nre,  the  j».! 

times — any  aaecdotes  ol  t] 

Iraonlinary   personages  to   whom   Iho 
author  had  access — or 
composition,  refini 

- 

a  detail  ol  his  g 

the 
h 

I 

in  the  i 
form  in 

re  meet  v 
and  the  more  dii 

h  the 
ea  and    imp  with 

which  Irani  demand  the  • 

when   the  i-li. 

I 
and  se!  in  »u- 

• 

.■I   l tif  members  of  it  slick  as 
their  language  upon 

Bible.    The 

which 

Imli- 

I    us  lo  be 

-.with 

i  Mill, 

i  ni  us- 
•  e  met  with  in  i1 

or  making  E 

.1    ,;  in  the 

of  his  j 

hi  meditated  little  pei  ■■ 

dery  twill  of  mat 
And  ■  little  after — 

vrry 

i  fur : 

1  ;  nn. I   lili*. 
>    l.ui  n  few  who  never  leued  Uer. 
••  Winn  eha  intends  io  do  with  mr,  ihe  I...rd 
knows!"— Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

In  anoih.-r  place  he  adds,  "Foi 

who 

that   1   .-"Hi.  ni   i 

•  if  Ills  \V!> 


ivilh- 


:il   I. 

of  lh 

orld. 
lh" 


i.uhrr'f 
111. 
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"But  there  trill  arise  a  time  in  which  they 
will  be  seen  in  a  far  different  light.  I  know 
it  on  a  surer  hope  than  that  of  vanity."  The 
wine  project,  which  is  detailed  in  many  pages, 
requires  no  notice.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
adulation  with  which  Richardson  was  in- 
censed by  all  his  correspondents,  we  may 
add  the  following  sentences. 

"  Where  will  your  wonders  end  t  or  how  could 
I  be  alile  to  express  the  joy  it  gives  me  to  discern 
your  genius  rising  with  the  grace  and  boldness  of  a 
pillar !  &c.  Go  on,  dear  sir  (I  see  you  will  and 
must),  to  charm  and  captivate  the  world,  and  force 
a  scribbling  rare  to  learn  and  practise  one  rare 
virtue — to  be  pleased  with  what  disgraces  them." 
— "  There  is  a  manner  (so  beyond  the  matter,  ex- 
traordinary too  as  that  is)  in  whatever  you  say  or 
do,  that  makes  it  an  impossibility  to  speak  those 
sentiments  which  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to 
conceive  in  reverence  and  affection  for  your  good- 
ness." 

In  allusion  to  the  promise  of  Sir  Charles, 
he  says — 

"lam  greatly  pleased  at  the  hint  you  gave  of  a 
design  to  raise  another  Alps  upon  this  Appenine: 
we  can  never  ace  too  many  of  bis  works  who  has 
no  equal  in  his  labours." 

These  passages,  we  believe,  will  satisfy 
most  readers ;  but  those  who  have  any  desire 
to  see  more,  may  turn  up  any  page  in  the 
volume :  It  may  be  of  some  use,  perhaps,  as 
a  great  commonplace  for  the  materials  of 
"soft  dedication." 

The  next  series  of  letters  is  from  Miss 
Fielding,  who  wrote  David  Simple,  and  Miss 
Collier,  who  assisted  in  writing  The  Cry. 
What  modern  reader  knows  any  thing  about 
the  Cry,  or  David  Simple  ?  And  if  the  elabo- 
rate performances  of  these  ladies  have  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  public  remembrance, 
what  likelihood  is  there  that  their  private  ana 
confidential  letters  should  be  entitled  to  any 
notice  ?  They  contain  nothing,  indeed,  that 
can  be  interesting  to  any  description  of  read- 
ers ;  and  only  prove  that  Richardson  was  in- 
dulgent and  charitable  to  them,  and  that  their 
gratitude  was  a  little  too  apt  to  degenerate 
into  liuttery. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  and  of  Colley 
Cibber  appear  to  us  to  be  still  less  worthy  of 
publication.  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
a  profligate,  silly  actress,  reduced  to  beggary 
in  her  old  age,  and  distressed  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  her  ill-educated  children.  The  com- 
panionate heart  of  Richardson  led  him  to 
pity  and  relieve  her;  and  she  repays  him 
wiih  paltry  adulation,  interlarded,  in  the  bom- 
bastic style  of  the  green  room,  with  dramatic 
misquotations  misapplied.  Of  the  letters  of 
Cibber,  Mrs.  B.  says  that  "they  show  in 
every  line  the  man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  the 
world."  We  are  sorry  to  dissent  from  so  re- 
spectable an  opinion ;  but  the  letters  appear 
to  113  in  every  respect  contemptible  and  dis- 
gusting ;  without  one  spark  of  wit  or  genius 
of  any  sort,  and  bearing  all  the  traces  of 
vanity,  impudence,  affectation,  and  superan- 
nuated debauchery,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author.  His  first  epistle 
is  to  Mrs.  Pilkington  (for  the  editor  has  more 
than  once  favoured  us  with  letters  that  have 


no  sort  of  relation  to  Richardson  or  his  writ* 
ings),  and  sets  off  in  this  manner : 

"  Thou  frolicsome  farce  of  fortune  t  What !  Is 
there  another  act  of  you  to  coma  then?  I  was 
afraid,  some  time  ago,  you  had  mode  your  last  exit. 
Well !  but  wiihout  wit  or  compliment,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  you  arc  so  tolerably  alive,"  dec 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  this  pitiful 
slang  could  appear  to  Mrs.  Barbauld  like  the 
pleasantry  of  a  man  of  fashion.  His  letters 
to  Richardson  are,  if  any  thing,  rather  mora 
despicable.  After  reading  some  of  the  proof 
sheets  of  Sir  Charles,  he  writes, 

"  Z ds !  I  have  not  patience,  till  1  know  what 

has  become  of  her.  Why,  you — I  do  not  know 
what  to  call  you ! — Ah !  ah !  you  may  laugh  if  yos. 
please :  but  now  will  you  be  able  to  look  rae  in  ihf 
lace,  if  the  ludy  should  ever  be  able  to  show  sot 
again  t  What  piteous,  d— — d,  disgraceful  pickls 
have  you  plunged  her  in  ?  For  God's  sake  send 
me  the  sequel ;  or — I  dont  know  what  to  say !— '" 

The  following  is  an  entire  letter : 

"  The  delicious  meal  I  made  of  Mies  Byron  cm 
Sunday  lost  has  given  me  an  appetite  for  another 
slice  of  her,  off  from  the  spit,  before  she  is  served 
up  to  the  public  table.  If  about  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon  will  not  be  inconvenient.  Mm 
Brown  and  I  will  come  and  piddle  upon  a  bit  more 
of  her :  but  prav  let  your  whole  family,  with  Mrs. 
Richardson  at  the  bead  of  them,  come  in  for  their 
share.  This,  sir,  will  make  me  more  and  mors 
yours,"  &c 

After  these  polite  effusions,  we  have  a  ca*> 
respondence  with  Mr.  Edwardef  the  author 
of  the  Canons  of  Criticism,  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  occupied  as  usual  with  flattery  and 
mutual  compliments,  and  the  rest  with  con- 
sultations about  their  different  publication* 
Richardson  exclaims,  "0  that  you  could  re- 
solve to  publish  your  pieces  in  two  pretty 
volumes!"  And  Mr.  Edwards  sends  him 
long  epistles  in  exaltation  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Clarissa.  It  is  in  this  correspondence  that 
we  meet  with  the  first  symptom  of  that  most 
absurd  and  illiberal  prejudice  which  Richard- 
son indulged  against  all  the  writings  of  Field- 
ing.   He  writes  to  Mr.  Edwards — 

"  Mr.  Fielding  has  met  with  the  disapprobation 
von  foresaw  he  would  meet  with,  of  hia  Amelia. 
He  is,  in  every  paper  he  publishes  under  the  tills 
of  the  Common  Garden,  contributing  to  bis  own 
overthrow.  He  has  been  overmatched  in  his  ova 
way  by  people  whom  he  hod  despised,  and  whom 
he  thought  he  had  vogue  enough,  from  the  auccwa 
his  spurious  brat  Tom  Jones  so  unaccountably  met 
with,  to  write  down,  but  who  have  turned  his  owa 
artillery  against  him,  and  beat  him  out  of  the  field, 
and  made  him  even  poorly  in  hia  Court  of  Criiiciaei 
give  up  his  A  melia,  and  promise  to  write  no  mom 
on  the  like  subjects." — Vol.  Si.  pp.  33—34. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  small  specimen  of 
his  antipathy.  He  says  to  his  French  trans- 
lator, "  Tom  Jones  is  a  dissolute  book.  Its  rm 
is  over,  even  with  us.  Is  it  true  that  Franeo 
had  virtue  enough  to  refuse  to  license  such  a 
profligate  performance  t"  But  the  wont  of 
all  is  the  following — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  any  more  than  ihf 
first  volume  of  Amelia.  Poor  Fielding !  I  eosai 
not  help  letting  hit  titter,  that  I  was  equally  sax- 
prised  at,  and  concerned  for,  hia  continued  Utwaasi 
Had  your  brother)  said  I,  been  born  in  a  etaUs,  or 
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i  a  runner  at  asp  -e,  weshoul: 

ihoughi  him  and  wished  he  had  bad  '!>•* 

ivsnlage  oi  a  liberal  education,  and  of  heme  ad- 
ilirj   into  good  company  ;  but  il  ia  beyond  my 
eptioii.  thai  a   man  ol    laniily,   and  who  hull 
',  and  who  really  is  a  writer,  should 
id  to  excessively  low  in  all  hia  pieces-     Who 
are    lor   any  of  hia  people  t     A  person   ol 
nnur  asked   me,  the  oilier  liny ,  what  he  could 
tying,  in  hia  Covent  Garden  Journal, 
followed    Homei  and  Virgil   in   hiB 
red,  thai  he  was  justified  in  say- 
beeau-  I'i  Virgil  Tra- 

'•vomen  are  drabs,  and  the  men 
Hoondrcle  " — Vol.  vi.  pp.  154,  155. 

le  that  such  things  should 

,  confidentially;  ilwassure- 

mal       ' 

oiasal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we 

lar-'.  *  or  three  very  beautiful   ami 

[etleta  from   Mrs.  Klupsttock,  the 

jjtt   ■  brated    'lerman  poet. 

•  minutely  beyond  any 

lion  ;  but  how  far  they 

harm  we  have  found  in 

ice  of  the  broken 

-  rillen,  or  to  their 

e  cannot  protend  to  deter- 

ajmc.  ■".ving  account  of 

her  courtship  J.nd  marriage. 

en  him  t«o  hours,  I  was  obliged 
tip***  v,  which  in 

i.i    me.      1   could    11"'    spenk,  1 

thought  I  saw  nothing  Imi  Klop- 

mock  ext  day,  and  the  following, 

'  tw  ,  ,    ir  ihe  hour 

MOD  alter,  and  from 
•  egan  to  be  a  very 
red  my  I"*- 

ndi  ol  nothing 
■  .1    lua   tellers.      Thej 
-  ml  I    was  in  love.     I   I 

■   must   have  a  very 
I  no  idea  of  friend- 
nan  a*  well   at   to  a  woman.     Thus  it 
.a  which  time  my 

■.k'e  letters  mil  me. 
i  asj,  Imi  I  would  not  hel 

■aid  pi  niily  that  he  loved  ; 
I  answered, 
•  Inp,  aait  was  what  I 
ite  another  el 

!  I  hud 
lo  Ham- 
I  a  year  alter  we  hail    - 

i  w,  we  were  friends, 
il  we  loved  :  and,  a 
k  that  t 
I   lo   purl  again,  and 
wedding.       .My    mother 
mrry  a  atianger.    I  could  mirri 
ta  tiy  the  death  of 
il  not  on  her :   hut 
i  lor  mo  ;  and  ibank 
ii  bv    prayers!     At   this 
■hi   loves  him   as  Iter 
1  that  she  has  not  per- 
<    I    am    lie    h 
w  months  it  will  1. 
happy,    and  Mill   I  dote  upon 
if  be  wo.  room. 


»nd,   you   would    not 

hi  say  with  all 

i  ^K-.ik  "I  in 
.'uree  when  1  do  it.     And  as 


happy  as  I  nm  in  love,  so  happy  am  I  in  friendship, 

m  my  mother,   two 

women.     How  rich  I  am  !" — Vol.  in.  pp.  1 16 — H'J. 

One  of  the  best  letters  is  dated  from  Tun- 
bridge  in  17S1.  We  shall  venture  otiati  extract. 

"But  here,  lo  change  the  scene,  to  see  Mr.  Walsh 
at  eighty  (Mr.  Cibber  calls  him  pupn),  and  Mr. 
Cibber  at  seventy-seven,  hunting  after  new  faces ; 
and  thinking  themselves  happy  if  they  can  obtain 
the  notice  and  familiarity  of  a  tine  woman  ! — How 
ridiculous ! — 

"  .Mr.  Cibber  waa  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Miss  Chudletgh.  Her  admirers  (such  waa  hi 
pines*  '.)  were  not  jealous  ot  him ;  but,  pleased  with 
i hat  wil  in  him  which  they  had  not,  were  always 
for  colling  him  to  her.  She  said  pretty  thing — lor 
she  waa  Miss  Chudleigh.  He  stud  prelty  things— 
lor  lie  was  Mr.  Cibber;  and  all  the  company,  nou 
mid  women,  seemed  to  think  they  had  an  interest 
in  what  was  said,  and  were  hall  us  well  pleased  as 
if  they  had  said  the  spriglnly  things  themselves; 
ond  mighty  well  con  lo  be  second- 

hand  repeaters  of  the  pretty  things.  But  Once  I 
faced  the  laureate  squatted  i  he  benches, 

with  a  face  more  wrinkled  than  ordinary  with  dis- 
appointment. '  I  thought,'  said  I,  '  you  were  of  the 
party  al  the  tea  treats — Misa  Chudleigh  is  gone  into 
the   tea-room/ — '  Pshaw  V  said  is  no 

coming  at  her,  she  is  so  surrounded  by  the  loupeis.' 
— And  I  left  him  upon  the  fret — But  he  was  called 
to  soon  after;  and  in  he  flew,  and  bis  face  shone 
again,  and  looked  smooth. 

"Another  extraordinary  old  man  we  have  hod 
here,  but  of  a  very  different   lurn;   ihe  noted   Mr. 
Whiston,  showing  eclipses,  and  explaining 
phenomena  of  tho  stars,  and  preaching  the  millen- 
nium and  anahap'.iim  (lor  he  is  now,  it  seems,  of 
ihat   persuasion)  lo  gay  people,  who,  if  ihev  have 
I -eih,  hear  hun  «; 
-.Imi  hearta;  and  afli  >    I 
noi  a  bit  ihe  artier,  run  from  him  safari* 

lo  C — r  and  W — sh,  and  to  flutter  among  the  loud- 
laughing  young  fello  .boys 
and  girls  at  a  breaking  up." — Vol.  ni.  p.  31f> — 319. 

As  Richardson  was  in  the  habit  of  flattering 
his  female  correspondent*,  bj  Baking  their 
ndviee  (thoogb.  he  never  foUOVi  ed  il)as  to  the 
I'oinliKt   of  Ins  VTOrJOj  he  prevailed  on   a  cer 

tnin  Lady  Echini   to  lie  ■  nftw 

which  she  had  devised  for  his 

...    She   had   reformed    Lovelace,  by 

means  of  a  I>  Christian,  and  made  him  tin 

{h  Ihe  last  ni .'•   is  not 

■    ununited.      Il«»    6u    l.ady 

Echlin's  epietlea   are  likely  to  meet  with 

readers,  ill   this   fastidious  age,  may    be   SOU- 

jectared,  from  the  following  specimen. 

"  I  heartily  wish  every  I  "Id  read  and 

wisely  consider  Mr.  Bkellon'i   n 
sons.     I  admire  the  warmth  of  this  le 
man's  zeal :  it  is  laudable  and  nei 

this,  which,  lor  us  coldness;  (he  ob- 
ie  called  the  winter  ol  Christianity.1 
A  melancholy  truth,  elegantly  expressed'    I   hue 
only  perused  a  small 
am    greatly    delighted   with    what     I 

■ilii  man.     feme/to  wry  fmiii 
,,/  Dr.  (lark:  nn-l   ■  d!      \    Uiank 

f'ott,  sir,  for  iniroduemg  another  v 
saawort 
tion,  and  religiously  command*  it,"  —  Vol  t 

I  come  several  letters  frOO  the  Kever- 
end  Mr.  SUelton,  mostl>  on  ihe  subject  of  tM 
Dublin  piracy,  and  the  pol  soma 

works  ol  his  "own.     lie  semis  to  I 
man   nt   Strong,    ooarst 
irritable.     Some  delay  m   th  on  of 


fin  him  the  fol 
an  11.  bob. 

kepi  them  .1  monib  on  tl 
kepi  them  three,  and  doe*  nothing,  only 

ol  lii»  hniuls.     'J  li 
llieni,  and  I  am 

ll  1  had   ■ 

my  work  would 

'r.l,    mill   bo 

in  lliitd 
Bui  why  do 

ihe  huh  "i  i  ;"i  '.""l  truth,  m 

mfiueni  alto, 

1 
il  Mi.  Milfau .  «  dose  indif 
in  my  |»  i:  iic  not  lu  any 

—Vol,  v.  |,    ■ 

ol  responsible  for 

'    the  (llillii 

.  . 

ind  Ihe  w  hole  is  .-i  i 

that  it  would  be 
final  leaveof  tun  works, 
withoul 

•  iiou*    peri  bpon 

s  bo  final)  established, 
i  -in-.,  hi'  Rii 
■  think,  in  ih"  unparalli  led  minute- 

:||lironv:hl_y 

quainted  with  m 

i  nutation  ol  the  per- 
il « limn  we  pied,     It  baa 
of  other  writers  to  ;n 

mill  to 
■  ihe  whole  of  the  reader's 

with  theii 
hi  their  il'- 

il  into 
ol  their  reality,  and  i 

izzling 
ithors  u"  n 

I  bear  only 

I  for  our  re- 

n.     Willi  Kichai  \  iaible, 

ad  and 

oi  olhi 

tit  it.     We  "  u iili 

.i  vi'  but 
for  ihe 

eed  by 
ert>r}    thing   that  In   Ui's 


. 


■  hardson     if 
equal,  and,  il 

ruture.     \\ 

■ 

but,  by  n 

with    li 

iiiiit  when 
or  impo 

•  hum 

power.-  ol    , 
mine.!  - 
have    . 

Thai  his  nteoM  wi  i 
strictly  moral,  is  i 
unite  »o  clear,  ih 
found    to    have    this    ti 
a  I  road-. 

leral,  that  ihi 

attach 

which  is  apt  to  i 

'ions  than  I 
which   he   has  in 

The  man- 

the  appeal 
Rented  as  tl" 

.  «  hieh  dayliL'hl 

.••■ilk  and 
her  much  less  w  ;■ 

I 

the  rlei 

ltichnrdi 
are  loo  w  ise  and  li 
the  IJyhl  ol 
in    a    youthful    m 
them.     Tie 

• 
I  lie  v  ii 
with  the  woild. 

thoiiL'h   prai 
miratioi 

\MaCi 
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(Jnlti,  1813.) 

.  ..jfance,  Liltiraire,  Philosophise  it  Critique.     Addressee  a  un  Souverain  iVMIemagne, 
'»   1770  jusqu'd  1782.     Par  le  Baron  de  Grimm,  et  par  Diderot.     5  tomes.  Ivo. 
pp.  2250.      Pkris;    1812. 


Tjns  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining  book 
h  a  little  too  bulky — ami,  the  greater 
■  it  very  important.     We  are  glad 
■'<•;  not  only  because  we  are 
any  thing  entertaining,  but  algo 
:akcs  lis  acquainted  with  t  per- 
u!   wbant  every  one  has  heard  a  great 
,  and   most  people  hitherto  know  I 
There  is  no  nan  oftener 

i   the  mo<leni  history  of   French 
in   that   of   Grimm)    ami    none, 
hose  right  to  so  much  notoriety 
noil  people  to  stand   upon  such 
title*.  Coming  from  a  foreign  country. 
in',  or  exploits  of  any  kina 
a,  he  contrived,  one  does  not 
make  himtwW  ea 
the  best  company  of 
■orae  time  to  acquire  | 
1   aothority  among  literary  men 
rilhout   publishing  any 
ell.  but  a  few  ■hmu'  obaen 
in  music. 
«  before  us  help,  in  part,  to  ex- 
ma;  and  not  only  give  proof  of 
oompluramants  qo.il 

reputation  ihe  author  en 
mporaries,  but  also  of  such  a 
in,  as   entitle 
we  think,  to  a  reasonable  reversion  of 
erity.      Before  laying  before 
-  anv  part   of  this   in 
e  "li.ill  endeavour  to  give  them  a 
ira  of  its  construction — and  to  tell 
have  been  able  to  discover 

am  was  born  at  Ratisbon  in 

.  but,  being 

ok  to  literature  at 

His  first  essays   were 

and,  as  we  under- 

— where  he  com- 

hich  were  hissed 

•tag*,  and  unmercifully  abused  in 

ihc  other  oracles 

m     He  then  came  to  Paris, 

hildren  o(    M   de 

ed  in  the  humble 

if  read  i  -Gotha, 

I  be  was  |i:  t    into   notice   by 

Kimu,  •  nitten  with  his  enlhusi- 

and   mnile   him   known    to 

ich,  and   various 

ihe    literary 

inplish- 

eptable; 

id    excellent 

IT 


upon  his  sitting  down  one  evening  in  a  seat 
which  he  had  previously  lived  upon  fur  him- 
self: luit  with  Voltaire  and  D'Aleinberl,  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  soeiet] 
male  and  female,  he  continued  always  on  the 
IHM|  cordial  footing;  and,  while  he  is  re- 
proached with  a  ce  ee  of  obseijuious- 

vard  lln>  rich  and  powerful,  rati 
allowed  to  have  used  |«M  /lattery  toward  his 
literary  associates  than  was  usual  m  the  in- 
tercourse of  those  jealous  and  artificial  1  ■ 

When  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  lcfl   I 
Grimm  undertook  to  send   him  regularly  an 
account  of  every  thing  remarkable  that  oc- 
cured  in  the  liters  ialous 

chronicle  of  that  :   and  acquitted 

himself  in  this  del  e  so  much  to  the 

satisfaction  of  his  noble  correspondent,  that 
he  nominated   him,  in   1 77*'.  lenl  at 

the  court  of  France,  and  raised  him  at  the 
same  time  to  the  rank  and  dignity  ol  a  i 
The  volumes  before  us  are  a  part  of  the  des- 
patches of  this  literal)  plenipotentiary;  and 
.ire  certainly  the  most  amusing  slate  papers 
that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  obvursution. 

The  Baron  de  Grimm  continued  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  this  ph  I  diplomacy, 

till  the  leathering  storm  of  the  Revolution 
drove  both  ministers  and  philosophers  from 
the  territories  of  the  new  Republic.  He  then 
took  refuge  of  course  in  the  court  of  his  mas- 
ter, w|.  led  till  179;") ;  when  Catha- 
rine of  Russia,  to  whose  shrine  he  had  for- 
merly made  a  pilgrimage  from  Paris, 

him  the  appointment  ol  Del  minister  at  ihe 
court  nf  Saxony — which  he  continued  to  hold 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Paul,  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  obliged 
i  withdraw   altogether  from  but 

and    to  return    to    the    court    of   Sa\e-Gothn, 

where  he  ,'i„.t lined   his  studies  in   literature 

and  the  nits  #ith  unabated  ardour,  till  he 
it  last  under  a  load  of  years  and  inlirmi- 

llle  end   n|     ]K07 .  —  lie  was   of    :ill    1111- 

corneK  ippearanca — with  huge 

project!  it  featarea.  which 

more   hid)  BUS,  bj  daubing 
them  profusely  with  while  and  w  ith  m  i 

to  the  mo^l  approved  cmtuiite  of 
pelits-wiaitrtt,  in  the  year  1748,  when  he 
made  Ins  itbtt  at  Paris. 

"1  he  book  embraces  a  period  of  about  twelve 
ii!\.  In. in   )77ii  t"   I7M\  w  ilh  a  gl 
1775  and  part  of  1776.     It  is  said  hi  the  title- 

■  I  ■•  pertly  the  work  of  Grimm 

portly  that  of  Diderot, — but  the  contributions 

latter  am   few.  and  comparatively  of 

Utile   unportanei  .     It   is  written   half  in   ihf 

of  a  journal  intended  fot  ihepubl 

i  that  of  private  and  confidential  cor 
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respondenoej  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
trenchments which  i  lit?  editor  boasts  of  having 
made  in  (he  manuscript,  contains  a  vast  mis- 
v  of  all  sorts  of  intelligence; — critiques 
npon  all  new  publications,  new  operas,,  and 
new  performers  al  the  theatres; — accounts 
of  all  the  meetings  and  elections  at  the  acade- 
mies,— and  of  the  deaths  and  characters  of  all 

the  eminent  persons  who  demised  in  the 
period  lo  which  it  extends ;— copies  of  the 
epigrams,  and  editions  of  the  scandalous  sto- 
ries that  occupied  the  idle  population  of  Paris 
daring  the  mm  period — interspersed  with 
iii.tl  compositions,  and  brief  and 
pithy  dissertations  upon  the  general  subjects 
that  are  suggested  by  such  an  enumeration. 
Of  these,  the  accounts  of  the  operas  and  the 
actors  are  (now)  the  most  tedious, — -the  criti- 
cal and  biographies]  sketches  the  most  live- 
ly,— and  the  general  observations  the  most 
Striking  and  important.  The  whole,  however, 
n  with  great   vivacity  and   talent,  anil 

wild  a  degree  of  freedom  winch  trespasses 
occasionally  upon  the  borders  both  of  pro- 
priety ami  of  good  taste. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  exactly  paint- 
ed in  these  graphical  volumes,  than  the  char- 
il  M.  urimra  himself: — and  the  beauty 
of  it  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing  either  natural 
or  peculiar  about  it,  it  may  stand  for  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  wits  and  philosophers 
he  frequented.  He  had  more  wit,  perhaps, 
and  more  sound  tense  and  information,  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived— But  the  leading  traits  belong  to  the 

class,  ami  to  all  classes  indeed,  in 
similar  sili:  very  part  of  the  world. 

ever  then'  is  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  persons,  who  have  no  other  occupation  but 
to  amuse  Ihemselvt  >.  there  will  infallibly  be 

ited  acuteneea  of  intellect,  refinement 

of  manners,  and  good  taste  in  conversation  ; — 
and,  with  the  same  ceitainty,  all  profound 
thought,  and   all   serious  affection,  will   be 

illy  discarded  from  their  society.  The 
multitude  of  persons  and  things  that  force 
themselves  on  the  attention   in  such  a  scene, 

and  the  rapidity  with   which  they  suet 0 

each  other  and  pass  awny,  prevent  any  One 
from  makinga  deep  or  permanent  impression ; 
and   the   mind,  having  never  been  tasked   to 

urse  of  application,  and  long  habituated 
to  this  lively  succession  and  variety  of  objects. 
comes  at  last  to  require  the  excitement  of 
perpetual  change,  and  to  find  a  multiplicity 
of  friends  as  indispensable  as  a  multiplicity 
of  amusements,     Thus  the  characteristics  ol 

and  polished  society,  come  almost  in- 
v  lo  be,  wit  and  heartlessness — acute- 
*ess  and  perpetual  derision.    The  same  un- 
oatieoce  of  uniformity,  and  passion  for  va- 
riety,  which  gives  so   much  grace  to  their 
tiding   ti'diousness  and 
inglingj  make  them  incapable 
of  dwelling  for  many  minutes  on  the  I 

•iicerus  ol  any  one   individual;    while 
little  gratiii 

the  weak  oread  of  all   uneasy  sent 

rendei  ihem  equally  averse  from  seriot 

and  ilet<p  thought,    They  speed 


out  the  shortest  and  most  pleasant 

truths,  to  which  n  sin'. 

can  readily  be  discov< 

down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  others 

looking  after — and  in  the  est 

such  petty  kindnesses,  and 

sympathies,  as  do  not  put  them  loan 

or  encroach  at  all  on 

while  they  make  it  a  principle  to 

selves  up  in  those  amusen. 

sault  of  all  more  engrccting 

affections. 

The  turn  for  derision  again 
out  of  this  order  ol   thing-.     \\  tie 
and  enthusiasm, affection  inn' 
lion  have  once  been  banished 
ed  voluptuousness,  the  sense  of  m 
almost  the  only  lively  sensation  that 
— and    the    envied    life   of    I 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  thi 
be  utterly  listless  and  withnut  inter* 
were   not   allowed   to   la 
Their  quickness  in  perc< 
and  illusions  loo.  affords  grea: 
to  this  laudable  practice;— 
them  have  so  much  passioi 
left,  as  to  be  deeply  wi 
of    del i  .     tall    light 

rankling,  on  the  le 

in  tin  in  tlio-e  master  springs  of  hunu 
and  feeling. 

The  whole  style  and  tone 
lion  affoid.s  the  most  slrikn 
these  general  remarks.  Fro 
lo  the  other,  it  isadisplaj  of  the  m 
plete  heartlessness,  and  i lie  most  uu 
id  levity.  It  chronicles  the  .1 
author's  acquaintance — and  n 
them  all;  and  is  much  mon 
cussing  the  merits  of  an  op. 

lering  the 
God,    or   the   first    foundations   of 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  l>o  moi 
rive,  than  the  remark  that  is 
Grimm  himself,  upon  the  ul 
and  instant  oblivion,  that  follow 


of  one  of  the  most  distingue 
amiable  members  of  his  c> 
est  vrai  que  ce  qui  nous  app 
est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
et  de  plus  frivole  au  mo 

Holding  this  opinion  very  lirmly 
it  will  easily  be  believed  thai  we  arc 
from  tnvtimg  the  brilliant  pi 
posed,  or  gave  the  tone  to  t! 
ciety; — and  while  we  have  a  due  j 
for  the  elegant  pleasantry,  co 
gayacutencss,  ot  which 
the  only  peifect  models 
suable,  on  the  whole,   > 

than  the  possessors  of  those  accomsj 

and  would  no  more  wish  to   ' 
price  of  our  &ober  thinking,  nj 
ban  we  would   buy  thi 
tiddler,  or  a 

personal  en  in  tl 

\onlh  and  high  spi 

i   living  altogether   «iili   i*-- 
care  nothing  about  us  ;  an.! 
grow   old   and    utiamu-' 


BARON  DE  GRIM> 


-  as  to  be  surrounded 
think  of  nothing  hut  nmu.se- 

,  look  ui" 

grsts  reflections  thai 

is.     A    j 
e  have  no  doubt,  might  •. 

■-.   from 

in  the  work,  ana 

le  v  v,  was 

!tmrt, — ot  whom,  and 

laracter,  it  myoma  us  with  many 

He  receives  no  other 

lhan  "The  Patri- 

Roly   Philosophical  Church,  of 

sulhors.  and   the  greater  part  of 

«,  prut.  .taries 

M.     T))i>  infallibility  of  its  chief, 

m«  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the 

mod  religion:  for,  with  all 

wit.  arid  playfulness, 

philosophic  pontiff  nothing 

die  freedoms  in  which  M.  Grimm 

8  productions,  and  his 

All  hi*  after  Tan- 

■  ■!  w  ith  tni 

I  his 
-  he  treats 

fended  with 
-in  of 
I  for  weakly  stop- 
v  deism.     "The 
sticks  to  his  Rt- 
■  ithont  whom  he  fancies 
i  very  ill.     He  is  reso- 
fbr  putting  down  the 
-  not  for  norl- 
and rational.    He 
k  e  a  baby — a  very 
'  e  owned — but  a  baby 
He  would  be  a  little  puz- 
he  were  asked   what    was 
i.l  of  the  virtuous  anil  wise, 
how 
■nce.should 
world  as  we  in- 
■    him.     Nobody 

f  the 

i  the 

own 

merry  wilh 
natural  philoso- 

hero  of 

— 

i    is  1.1    ill,,   n.ililrr 

"nee,  hid  at- 

M  "f  »nv  of 

\lcm- 

•ll   liv 
I    i  tendency  I 

in  iSim  ptlity  Dcitm,  for  which  be  J 


c«  scene,  says  M  G  rimm, 
v^>»ic  daysot  I 
frjp  *iore  truly  tooch 


itii 


V^^^V^P  t"':"" 

•y -^  V^    •>   -<r  WUlid  I 


•V 


V5  M 


the 


COL 

the  «h>. 

of    pi: 

only  thing  h. 
was,  that  hi 

'  iti>. 
der  to  gratify  the 
in   comedy; — "and? 
M.  Grimm,   "to  ii 
nine,  against  another  <hi. 
came  in  (he  way  of  his  era. 
A  little  after,  he  tells  at 
is  not  only  very  disreputable 
but  affords  a  striking  example  "i  th. 
evils  that  arise  from  religious  inti.lt 

try  when'  the  whole  population 
of  Ike  same  rnmmunion.     A  Mons.  de  L. 
Iroduced  himself  into  a  protectant  fai 
Montauban,   and  after  some   time,  j 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  house,  in  the 
church  of  her  pastor.     He  live,!  seven, I  yean 
with  her,  and   had  one   daughter — disc 
her  whole  property — and  nt  last  deserted  her, 
and  married  another  woman  at  Paris — u 
the  pretenoe  that  his  first  union  was  not  bim 
ing,  the  ceremony  not  having  been  perfoi 
by  a  Catholic  priest.     The  Parliament  ulu 
mately  allowed  this  plea  ;  and  farther  direct- 
ed, that  the  daughter  should  be  taken  fiom  its 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  hue  faith  in 
convent.     The  transaction  excited  genera]  i 
dignatton;  and  the  legality  of  the  sentence, 
and   especially  the  last   part  of  it.  was  very 
much  disputed,  both  in  the  profession  and  out 
of  it ; — wnen  Voltaire,  to  the  astonishment  of 

all  the  world,  thought  III  I"  put  forth  a  panr 
phlet  in  its  defence  !  M.  Grimm  treats  tin 
whole  matter  with   his   usual    coldness  am 

ritry :— and  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  t 
extraordinary  proceeding  of  his  chief,  vei 
rrea,   'The  truth  is,  that  for  som 
nine  past,  the  Patriarch  bat 
and  indeed  convicted,  of  the  most  abom.na"  " 
cowardice.     He  defied  the  old  Parliament  in 
ill  with  signal  courage  arid  intrepidity; 
and  now  he  cringes  to 

•.•ends  to  be  its  panegj  riat,  from  an  als- 

surd  dread  of  being  persecuted  by  it  on  the 

rink  of  the  tomb.    "Ah  !  Seigneur  Pat« 


is  so  unmercifully  ruled  hy  M.  Grimm.  We  do 
not  know  many  qiinrinina  in  French  poetry  more 
lirnuiiful  than  ihe  following,  which  the  Patriarch 
indued  impromptu,  one  tine  aummer  evening— 

"Toun  ce»  Tiitrt  piiti  d'Atur  el  A*  l.\inueTe, 
Tlitt  du  Mb  i  furmfci  lint  miuni, 

Arrondla  mm  con  i  nan*  »ntw  ttWot, 

Oni  I  peine  eouit  U  depenae  d'un  iwav" 
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riarche !"  he  conclude*,  in  the  true  Panewn 
accent.  "Horace  was  much  more  excusable  for 

flattering  Augustus,  who  ***  h™m!T  ' 
though  he  destroyed  the  republic,  than  you 
are,  for  justifying,  without  any  intelligible  mo- 
tire,  a  proceeding  to  utterly  detestable,  and 
upo  i  which,  if  you  had  not  courage :  to  apeak 
asbecame  you/you  were  not  called  upon  to 

say  any  thing"  »  rBUBt  *  1  "P*"*  J0  the 
S  lea*,  thatimmediately  after  tins  sen- 
tence, a  M.  Vmnrobais,  an  old  and  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,  was  chivalrous  enough, 
atthe  age  of  seventy,  to  marry  the  deserted 
wiVlnw  ind  to  pi***  nw  in  a  Mtuation  every 
way  mo"  re?p&  than  that  of  which  she 
had  been  so  basely  defrauded. 

There  is  a  gf*111  deal>  m  tne  fir9t  of  tnese 
ralumes.  about  the  statue  that  was  voted  to 
VWliJre  by  his  disciples  in  1770.— Pigalle  the 
scatotor  «>■  despatched  to  Ferney  to  model 
him  in  apita  of  the  opposition  he  affects  to 
nuke  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker,  in  which 
k«  very  reasonably  observes,  that  in  order  to 
be  modelled,  a  man  ought  to  have  a  face — 
but  that  age  and  sickness  have  so  reduced 
Mm  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where- 
abouts his  had  been ;  that  his  eyes  are  sunk 
into  pits  three  inches  deep,  and  the  small 
remnant  of  his  teeth  recently  deserted :  that 
his  skin  is  like  old  parchment  wrinkled  over 
dry  bones,  and  his  legs  and  arms  like  dry 
spindles ; — in  short,  "  qu'on  n'a  jamais  scul  pte 
un  pauvre  homme  dans  cet  etat."  Phidias 
Pigalle,  however,  as  he  calls  him,  goes  upon 
his  errand,  notwithstanding  all  these  discour- 
agements; and  finds  him,  according  to  M. 
Grimm,  in  a  state  of  great  vivacity.  "He 
skips  up  stairs,"  he  assures  me,  "more  nimbly 
than  all  his  subscribers  put  together,  and  is 
as  quick  as  lightning  in  running  to  shut  doors, 
and  open  windows ;  but,  with  all  this,  he  is 
very  anxious  to  pass  for  a  poor  man  in  the 
last  extremities;  and  would  take  it  much 
amiss  if  he  thought  that  any  body  had  dis- 
covered the  secret' of  his  health  and  vigour." 
Some  awkward  person,  indeed,  it  appears,  lias 
been  complimenting  him  upon  the  occasion ; 
for  he  writes  me  as  follows: — "My  dear 
friend — though  Phidias  Pigalle  is  the  most 
virtuous  of  mortals,  he  calumniates  me  cruel- 
ly ;  I  understand  he  goes  about  saying  that  I 
am  quite  well,  and  as  sleek  as  a  monk ! — 
Such  is  the  ungrateful  return  he  makes  for 
the  pains  I  took  to  force  my  spirits  for  his 
amusement,  and  to  puff  up  my  buccinatory 
muscles,  in  order  to  look  well  in  his  eyes ! — 
Jean  Jacques,  to  be  sure,  is  far  more  puffed 
up  than  I  am ;  but  it  is  with  conceit — from 
which  I  am  free."  In  another  letter  he  says, 
— "  When  the  peasants  in  my  village  saw  Pi- 
galle laying  out  some  of  the  instruments  of 
Bis  art,  they  flocked  round  us  with  great  glee, 
and  said,  Ah !  he  is  going  to  dissect  him — 
how  droll ! — so  one  spectacle  you  see  is  just 
as  good  for  some  people  as  another." 

The  account  which  Pigalle  himself  gives 
of  his  mission,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
For  the  first  eight  days,  he  could  make  nom- 
ine of  his  patient, — he  was  so  restless  and 
full  of  grimaces,  starts,  and  gesticulations. 


He  promised  every  night,  indeed,  to  give  him 
a  long  sitting  next  day,  and  always  kept  hit 
word ; — but  then,  he  could  no  more  sit  still, 
than  a  child  of  three  years  old.  He  dictated 
letters  all  the  time  to  his  secretary ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  kept  blowing  peas  in  the  air, 
making  pirouettes  round  his  chamber,  or  in- 
dulging in  other  feats  of  activity,  equally  fatal 
to  the  views  of  the  artist.  Poor  Phidias  waa 
about  to  return  to  Paris  in  despair,  without 
having  made  the  slightest  progress  in  bis  de- 
sign ;  when  the  conversation  happening  by 
good  luck  to  turn  upon  Aaron-'s  golden  calf, 
and  Pigalle  having  said  that  he  did  not  think 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  be  modelled  and 
cast  in  less  than  six  months,  the  Patriarch 
was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  submitted 
to  any  thing  he  thought  proper  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  the  model  was  completed  that 
very  evening. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  anecdotes, 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  vivacity,  im- 
patience, and  want  of  restraint  which  distin- 
guished this  extraordinary  person.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  is  that  of  the  conge  which 
he  gave  to  the  Abbe  Coyer,  who  waa  kind 
enough  to  come  to  his  castle  at  Femey,  with 
the  intention  of  paying  a  long  visit.  The 
second  morning,  however,  the  Patriarch  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  middle  of  a  dull  account 
of  his  travels,  with  this  perplexing  question, 
"  Do  you  know,  M.  L'Abbe,  in  what  you  differ 
entirely  from  Don  Quixotte?"  The  pool 
Abbe  was  unable  to  divine  the  precise  point 
of  distinction  ;  and  the  philosopher  was  pleat- 
ed to  add,  "  Why,  you  know  tne  Don  took  all 
the  inns  on  his  road  for  castles, — but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  take  some  castle*  for 
inns."  The  Abbe  decamped  without  waiting 
for  a  further  reckoning.  He  behaved  still 
worse  to  a  M.  dc  Barthe,  whom  he  invited  to 
come  and  read  a  play  to  him,  and  afterwards 
drove  out  of  the  house,  by  the  yawns  and 
frightful  contortions  with  which  he  amused 
himself,  during  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

One  of  his  happiest  repartees  is  said  to  have 
been  made  to  an  Englishman,  who  had  re- 
cently been  on  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Hti- 
ler,  in  whose  praise  Voltaire  enlarged  with 
great  warmth,  extolling  him  as  a  great  poet, 
a  great  naturalist,  and  a  man  of  universal 
attainments.  The  Englishman  answered,  that 
it  was  very  handsome  in  M.  De  Voltaire  tt 
speak  so  well  of  Mr.  Haller,  inasmuch  a*  be, 
the  said  Mr.  Haller,  was  by  no  mean*  ■> 
liberal  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  "Ah!"  said  ths 
Patriarch,  with  an  air  of  philosophic  indul- 
gence, "  I  dare  say  we  are  both  of  us  very 
much  mistaken." 

On  another  occasion,  a  certain  M.  deSt. 
Ange,  who  valued  himself  on  the  graceful 
turn  of  his  compliments,  having  come  to  see 
him,  took  his  leave  with  this  studied  allusion 
to  the  diversity  of  his  talents,  "My  visit  to- 
day has  only  been  to  Homer — another  morn- 
ing I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  Sophocles  ami 
Euripides — another  to  Tacitus — and  another 
to  Lucian."  "Ah,  Sir!"  replied  the  Patri- 
arch, "I  am  wretchedly  old, — could  you  oft 
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contrive  to  see  all  these  gentlemen  together?" 

<   [tie  same  passion  for 

old  him  one  ilay.   ''You  Otttdo 

body  »o  much  in  their  own  way,  that  I 

UC  mi  ill  beat   Fontenelle  even,  in 

So,   no,  Sir!"  answered  the 

Patriarch.  "  Fontenelle  was  a  Norman  ;  and, 

jtw  rn  J  11  [Kin   it,  contrived  to  trick 

■  of  her  right 

of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  witli- 

e«*ni»  that  is  noticed  in  this  collection,  is  the 

rVlriarch's  elevation  to  (be  dignity  of  temporal 

father  of  the  Capuchins  in  Ins  district.     The 

cream  of  tin-  whole,  hawercn,  may  lie  found 

following  letter  of  his  to  M.  Pe  Riehe- 

.u>  bien,  monseiiJneur,  avoir  le  plaisir 
m*  dormer  ma  benediction  tivn, 
•ression  tooa  pnraiira  an  peu  forte :  elle  eal 
ant  H»n»  la  veriic.  J'ai  I'lionneur  d'etre  ca- 
ra  general  qui  eat  i  Home,  vient  de 
"i  patentee;  mon  litre  eat;  Frir* 
''''re  Tempo  rel  de*  Capttciii*.  Man- 
lie  devoi  mattresses  vuua  voulez  re- 
arer dn  purgaioire:  je  vous  jure  aur  ma  borhe 
K'elle  n'v  sera  pas  dans  vingiquatre  hcurcs 
anna  je  don  me  detacher  des  bien*  de  ce 
mood*,  j'ai  aliandunne!  a  mea  parens  ce  qui  inVsi 
la  aucceaaion  de  leu  madame  la  princeaae 
liae),  et  par  M.  voire  intendant ;  ils  iront  a 
ee  i'ljei  prendre  vos  ordres  qu'ils  regarderont 
com  me  un  hienfnit.     Je  voua  dnnne  ma  !■■ 

8tgn6  Voltaire.   Cspacia   indigne,  et  qui 
n'a  p«s  encore  eu  de  bonne  tortune  de  capucin." — 

'i.»ve  very  full  details  of  the  last  days 
inguished  person.     He  came  to 
Pari*,  at  is  well  known,  after  twenty-seven 
years"  absence,  at   the  age  of  eighty 4bor: 
and  1)1  irrived,  he  reoiterl 

ttmaolf  the  whole  of  his  Irene  to  the  phi  wis, 
end  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  night 

•  >r  i  \   few 

i  ly  called  stoutly  for 

uit  they  should  not  throw 

unghill.     A  priest  wag  ac- 

.   and   the   Patriarch  verv 

I   a  profession  ol  his  faith 

eligion — of  which  he  was 

a  jest,  as 

sd.    He  was  received  with 

trs  at    the   Academy,    the 

e  together,  and 

escort  him  into 

I  the  ave- 

by  which 

i  pea*  with 

i  was  the  thea- 

hart  the 

..I     fur 

When  the  niece  was  concluded 

■red  the  bust 
while 
:1  a  ero 

-  of  the 


spectators.  The  whole  scene,  says  M.  Grimm, 
reminded  us  ul  theda^  Be  and 

But  n  became  more  traJytouchirjgat 
the  moment   when  Us  object  rose  to  i 
Weakened  and  agitated  by  the  emotions  he 
DM  limbs  I  -nenth 

him;  ami.  banding  sJmoet  to  the  earth,  he 
seemed  ready  to  expire  under  the  weigl 
years  arid  honours  tlr.it  had  been  laid  rpon 
tiim.  Hisejcs,  filled  with  tears,  still  spauled 
with  a  peculiar  lire  in  the  midst  of  his  pale 
and  faded  countenance.  All  the  beaut)  and 
all  the  rank  of  France  crowded  round  linn  in 
the  lobbies  and  staircases,  and  literally  bore 
him  m  their  arms  to  the  door  of  his  carriage. 
Here  the  humbler  multitude  took  their  tnm ; 
and,  calling  for  torches  that  all  mit:ht  get  a 
sight  of  him.  clustered  ronih  B,  and 

followed  it  to  the  door  of  bis  lodgings,  with 
vehement  shouts  of  ndmiration  and  triumph. 
This  is  the  heroic  part  of  the  scene ; — but  M. 
Qrimm  takes  care  also  to  let  us  know,  that  the 
Patriarch  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  long 
lace  ruffles,  and  a  tine  coat  of  cut  velvet,  with 
a  grev  periwig  of  a  fashion  forty  years  old, 
which  he  used  to  comb  every  morning  M  ith 
his  own  hands,  and  to  which  nothing  at  all 
parallel  had  n  for  ages— except  On 

the  head  of  Biichaumont  the  novelist,  who 
was  known  accordingly  among  the  wits  of 
Paris  by  the  name  of  ;  iock." 

This  brilliant  and  protracted  career,  how- 
ever, was  feat  drawing  to  a  close. — Retaining 
to  the  last  that  ontameable  spirit  of  activity 

and  impatience  which  had  characterized  all 
his  past  life,  he  assisted  at  rehearsals  and 
meetings  of  the  Academy,  with  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  eiiily  youth.  At  One  of  the 
latter,  some  objections  were  started  to  his 
project,  of  giving  an  unproved 
edition  of  their  Dictionary  ; — and  ha  resolved 
to  compose  a  discourse 

J'ections.    To  strengthen  himself  l"i  tins  task, 
-trong 
and  then  continued  at  work  fo 
wards  of  twelve  hours  without  intermi 
ThiB  imprudent  effort  brought  on  an  ltillarn- 
mation  in  his  bladder  told  bj  M. 

lielieu,  that  he  had  been  much  rel 
in  a  similar  situation,  by  taking,  at  inti 
I  few  drops  of  laudanum,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  large  bottle  of  that  medicine,  and 
with  his  usual  impatience,  swallowed  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  night 
Tin-  consequence  was,  as  mi^'ht  naturally 
have  I  ted,  that  be  fell  into  a  s<ui 

of  lethargy,  and   never  recovered 
his  faculties  except  foi  a  fevi   minuti 

I  the  hour  of  Ins  death,  u  hit  h  hap 

of  the 
:<i)th  'if  May,  1778.     The  pi 
had  made  |,  i   r  entetU 

his  chamber  a  short  til  athed 

his  last.    If  h  difficulty. 

and  assured  them  of  his  n  >( 

them  coming  close  up  to  him.  lie  threw  his 

arm  round  hin  m 

But  when  M.  le  Cure,  lakh 

this  cordiality,  proceeded  to 

some  sign  or  ackriov.  la  his  belief  it 
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the  Christian  faith,  he  gently  pushed  him 
bock,  and  said,  "Alas !  let  me  die  in  peace." 
The  priest  turned  to  his  companion,  and  with 
great  moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  ob- 
served aloud,  "You  Bee  his  faculties  are  quite 
gone."  They  then  quietly  left  the  apartment ; 
— and  the  dying  man,  having  testified  his 
gratitude  to  his  kind  and  vigilant  attendants, 
and  named  several  times  the  name  of  his 
favourite  niece  Madame  Denis,  shortly  after 
expired. 

Nothing  can  better  mark  the  character  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  of  its  author,  than  to 
state,  that  the  despatch  which  contains  this 
striking  account  of  the  last  hours  of  his  illus- 
trious patron  and  friend,  terminates  with  an 
obscene  epigram  of  M.  Rulhiere,  and  a  gay 
critique  on  the  new  administration  of  the 
opera  Buffa  !  There  are  various  epitaphs  on 
Voltaire,  scattered  through  the  sequel  of  the 
volume : — we  prefer  this  very  brief  one,  by  a 
lady  of  Lausanne. 

"Ci-git  t enfant  gati  du  monde  qu'il gala." 

Among  the  other  proofs  which  M.  Grimm 
has  recorded  of  the  celebrity  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  the  incredible  multitude  of 
his  portraits  that  were  circulated,  deserves  to 
be  noticed.  One  ingenious  artist,  in  particular, 
of  the  name  of  Huber,  liad  acquired  such  a 
facility  in  forming  his  countenance,  that  he 
could  not  only  cut  most  striking  likenesses 
of  him  out  of  paper,  with  scissars  held  be- 
hind his  back,  but  could  mould  a  little  bust 
of  him  in  halt  a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  at  last  used  to  make  his  (fog  manufacture 
most  excellent  profiles,  by  making  him  bite 
off  the  edge  of  a  biscuit  which  he  held  to 
him  in  three  or  four  different  positions ! 

There  is  less  about  Rousseau  in  these 
volumes,  than  we  should  expect  from  their 
author's  early  intimacy  with  that  great  writer. 
What  there  is,  however,  is  candid  and  judi- 
cious. M.  Grimm  agrees  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  that  Rousseau  was  nothing  of  a  French- 
man in  his  character; — and  accordingly  he 
observes,  that  though  the  magic  of  his  style 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  sentiments  pro- 
cured him  some  crazy  disciples,  he  never  had 
any  hearty  partisans  among  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  nation.  He  laughs  a  good  deal  at 
his  affectations  and  unpardonable  animosi- 
ties,— but  gives,  at  all  times,  the  highest 
praise  to  his  genius,  and  sets  him  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  for  the  warmth,  the  ele- 
gance, and  the  singular  richness  of  his  style. 
He  says,  that  the  general  opinion  at  Paris  was, 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself: — that  his  natu- 
ral disposition  to  melancholy  had  increased  in 
an  alarming  degree  after  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  aggravated  by  the  sombre 
and  solitary  life  to  which  he  had  condemned 
himself; — that  mind,  he  adds,  at  once  too 
strong  and  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of 
existence  with  tranquillity,  was  perpetually 

Erolific  of  monsters  and  of  phantoms,  that 
aunted  all  his  steps,  and  drove  him  to  the 
borders  of  distractior..  There  is  no  doubt, 
continues  M.  Grimm,  that  for  many  months 
before  his  death   he  had  firmly  persuaded  | 


himself  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  hod 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  a  most  aangei- 
ous  and  portentous  being,  whom  they  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy.  He  was 
also  satisfied  that  M.  de  Choiseul  had  pro- 
jected and  executed  the  conquest  of  Corsica, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honour  of  legislating  for  it ;  and  that  Prussia 
and  Russia  had  agreed  to  partition  Poland 
upon  the  same  jealous  and  unworthy  con- 
sideration. While  the  potentates  of  Europe 
were  thus  busied  in  thwarting  and  mortifying 
him  abroad,  the  philosophers,  he  was  per- 
suaded, were  entirely  devoted  to  the  same 
project  at  home.  They  had  spies,  he  firmly 
believed,  posted  round  all  his  steps,  and  were 
continually  making  efforts  to  rouse  the  popu- 
lace to  insult  and  murder  him.  At  the  head 
of  this  conspiracy,  of  the  reality  of  which  he 
no  more  doubted  than  of  his  existence,  ha 
had  placed  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  his  physi- 
cian Tronchin,  M.  DAlembert,  and  our  au- 
thor ! — But  we  must  pass  to  characters  less 
known  or  familiar. 

The  gayest,  and  the  most  naturally  gay 
perhaps  of  all  the  coterie,  was  the  Abbe  Go> 
liani,  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Paris,  but  had  been  obliged,  very 
much  against  his  will,  to  return  to  his  own 
country  about  the  time  that  this  journal  com- 
menced. M.  Grimm  inserts  a  variety  of  bis 
letters,  in  all  of  which  the  infantine  petulance 
and  freedom  of  his  character  are  distinctly 
marked,  as  well  as  the  singular  acutenessand 
clearness  of  his  understanding.  The  first  it 
written  immediately  after  his  exile  from  Paris 
ill  1770. 

"  Madame,  je  suis  toujours  inconsolable  d'aroir 
quitte  Paris ;  et  encore  plus  inconaolabla  de  n'aww 
reeu  aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  vous,  ni  du  parestaox 
philosophe.  Eet-il  possible  que  ce  monalre,  dans 
son  impassihilitic,  ne  seme  pas  a  quel  point  moo 
honnenr.  ma  gloire.  dnnl  je  me  fiche.  mon  plaiiir 
et  celui  de  mes  amis,  dnnt  je  me  soucie  beaucoup, 
sont  interesses  dans  1'arTuire  que  ja  lui  ai  confiee,  at 
combirn  je  suis  impatient  d'apprendre  qu'en  fin  It 
pacotille  a  double  le  cap  et  passe'  le  terrible  defile" 
de  la  revision :  car,  apres  cela,  je  serai  tranquilla 
sur  le  reste. 

"  Mon  voyage  a  etc  tros  heureux  sur  la  terra  et 
sur  l'onde ;  if  a  m?me  *t£  d'u'n  bonheur  inconcevable. 
Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  chnud,  et  toujours  le  vent  en  poupa 
sur  le  Rhone  et  sur  la  mer ;  il  paraTt  que  tout  me 
pousse  a  m' eloigner  de  tout  ce  que  j'aime  au  monda. 
L'heroTsme  sera  done  bien  plus  grand  et  bien  pins 
memorable,  de  vaincre  les  (Siemens,  la  nature.  lea 
dieux  conspires,  et  de  retourner  a  Paris  en  depit 
d'eux.  Oui,  Paris  est  ma  patrie ;  on  aura  beta 
m'en  exiler,  j'y  retomberai.  Attendes-vous  done 
a  me  voir  etabli  dims  la  rue  Fromcnleau,  au  quatri- 

eme,  sur  le  derricre,  chez  la  nominee ,  fills 

majeure.  La  demeurera  le  plus  grand  genie  da 
notre  nge,  en  pension  a  trente  sous  par  jour;  et3 
sera  heureux.  Quel  plaisir  que  de  delirer !  _  Adieu. 
Je  vous  prie  d'envoyer  voa  lettrea  toujoura  a  rhttei 
de  I'atnhassadeur. 

"  Urimin  cst-il  de  retour  de  son  voyage  t" 

Another  to  the  Baron  Holbach  is  nearly  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  Que faites-vous, mon cher baron f  Vous  amuse*- 
vousT  La  bnronne so porte-t-elle bien f  Comment 
vont  voa  enfanst  La  philosophic,  dont  vons  (W 
le  premier  maitre  d'hfltel,  mange-t-elle  loajotri 
d'un  aussi  bon  appetit  t 
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"  Pcur  moi,  je  m'ennuie  mortellement  iei ;  je  ne 
tou  jit  i  |ite  deux  ou  trois  Kraneuis.     Je 

•  rain  riu  pays des  Hoymhyims, 

3  0oufte  qu'avcc  MS  deux  t 

e  ito  rrndre  des  visiles  de,   devoir  oux   femniea 
I  uiimsires  d'etnt  el  de  finances  ;  el  puis  je 
ie.     Quelle  vie!     Kieu  n'amuac  ici : 
.le  re'duclions,  p'imi  de  reicnues, 
i  suspensions  de  paiemens  :  la  vie  y  esl  d'une 

.rite  ;  on  ne  dispute  de  tien,  pot 
-oil.     Ah  !  niun  cber  Pans!  all !  que  je  le 
le ! 
"  Donnei-moi    quelquea    nouvellea    liiu'rnires, 
mais    nVn   ailendex  pas   en    revanche.     Pom    laa 
(rands  eveiiemens  en  Europe,  je  crois  qoa  nool  en 
devenir  le  bureau.     On  dil.  en  affet,  qoa  l.i 
Boile  Kusse  a  enfin  debarque  a  Pairas,  que  louie  la 
e  el  declarcc  en  faveur  dea  de- 
salts coup  tetir  iU  s'en  sont  rendus 
•  viljes  de  Corinihe  el  de 
de    P.. mi  in;.  :    eels    menie   confirmaiion.     Quelle 
svunime  !      Nous  serona  limitrnphea  des  Russes  ; 
et  d'  i  >irwne  a  Petersbourg  il  n'y  aura  plus  qu'un 

Pa.  ct  mi  peiil  trojel  de  incr:  lhn    firmm.i  fatti 
nine  aura  Tail  cela  !     Celu  eat  irop  beau  pour 
lire  vrai." 

Thf  next  is  not  such  pure  trifling. 

n  avex  reconnu  Voltaire  dans  son  sermon  ; 
mm  je  n'y  reeonraia  que  I'eebo  da  leu  M.  de  Vol- 
taire.   An  !  il  rabacheirop  a  present.     So  Catherine 
cat  une  nuilraaaa  Icinme,  parce  qu'elle  esl  intol- 
lous  les  grands  hommes 
an?,  et  il  liiu  [on  rencontre 

re  snt.  il  Taut  lui  prer her  la 
ID!  dans  le  pitge,  el  que  le 
o  se  relevcr  par  la  tolerance 
raser  son  adversaire  a  son 
t  sermon  sur  tu  tolerance  eat  un  aer- 
iu  inn  f*ena  dupes,  ou  a  des  gens 
ml  aucnn  inleret  dans  la  chose  :  voiln  pour- 
in  prince  serulier  d-iit  ecouter  la 
->que  I'slTatre  inlcreaae  les  preires 
r  lessotivcrnitis.    Mnisen  Pologne.  les 
I  lout  a  la  tail  prctreset  souverains.  el. 
vent,  ila   lenuil   fur!   liieri  .).■  ei.  . 


yer  au  dialilc  lous  lea  I ' 

i  ra  fori  Inen  d'ecroaer  les  evi'ques  »i 

■  n--.li       Mil  je  u'en  rroisrien  ;  je  crois  que 

raseronl  Irs  Turn  pnr  couirc-coup, 

veiller  les  Polnnaia, 

II.  el  la  maison  d'Auinche  ecra- 

illemagne  el  I'llalie,  in  voultml  Iroubler 

qu'ils  ne  hunt  qu'ennoblir :  voila  nies 

lellre  du  "  juin  nVst  point  gaie;  il  s'en 

i  bctucoup:  vous  avnuex  vous-meuie  que 

i  i|uk  quelquea  lueiirstlc  pielj  ;  je  crams 

.  et  que  votis  ne  vous 

qui  me  ft.  he.     Pour  moi, 

•  pour  v. ins  egnvrr.  et  re 

■  suis  si 

rue  jedeviens 

ive  de  j'nir  en  Jour 

inir  Nepolitain,  tout 

its  some  admirable  remarks 
on  lh"  iilre. Iiie,., |   in   the 

of  perfect  ease  and  familiarity. 

e.Miniie  ,1.       1|  a 

jrunills 

II    N'm|is. 

nine    houifllH 
l«»c    exlrm 

it.    de 
de  la  ckiuibr*  'u-,*  ou  du  pcuplc,  si 


vous  voulez.  Cela  lui  emit  d'aulnnt  plus  ai§c,  que 
fondaiaot  da  oa  porti,  eiait  de  son  pn\ «.  II 
en  fill  meme  lenic,  cur  il  dcbuia  pur  aiisquur  Brill 
et  par  ae  her  avec  les  gens  du  pern  de  1'oun 
a  la  tile  desquels,  aprcs  la  niort  ile  Manila,  cioietil 
Claudius,!'  r  .\l:us  le  parli  des  grands 

avail  besuin  d'un  jurisconsults  el  d  un  savant ;  cm 
les  grands  seigneurs,  en  general,  ne  uveal  in  lire 
l  ;  il  senlit  done  qn'on  niimn  phi?*  D6a0?n  -le 
lui  dans  le  porn  des  grands,  et  qu'il  y  joucndl  un 
role  plus  hrillam.  II  s'y  jeia,  el  dtV  lors  on  vu  un 
homme  noun.au,  un  parvenu  inelc  avec  let 
ciens.    Figurez-vou  errs  un  svocat  dont 

la  cour  I  if  I. ore  uu  chancel ■ 

par  consequent  lepanidu  ministere.    Ciceron  brills 
done  a  col^  de  Pompeo,  etc.,  lootaa  les  fori 
eiail  quesiion  dc  choses  do  jurisprudence;  mais  il 
lui  manquail  la  riaissunce,  les  rii  -urlout 

n'ciani  pa*,  homme  de  guerre,  il  jouun  da  ci 
un    role   suballerne.      D'oillciirs,   jiar    tie  I 
nu'urclle,  il  aimait   le  parti  de   Cesar,  el   il   eioil 
morgue  des  grands  qui  lui  f« 

I  tnei.t  ii'm  donl  un  I'avsil 
.lanime,  il  t'litit  in. . 
il  lie  delendnii  pas  des  scelerats.  il  delendail  Irs  gena 
rarrj  qui  ne  vauttSOt  gueie  uiieux  que  ceux 
da  |> n r 1 1  coniroire." 

We  shall  add  only  the  following. 

"Le  dialogue  dea  tableaux  du  Louvre  inicresae 
peu  a  cinq  cents  lieiica  dc  Poris ;  le  baron  li- 
chen et  moi,  nous  en  avons  ri :  personncs  ne  nous 
aurait  entendus.  Au  reste,  a  propos  des  labteaux, 
je  remnrquc  que  le  enractcre  dominant  des  Krancaia 
perce  toujoiirs ;  ilssont  couseiirs.  rai>onneurs.  budins 
Un  mauvaia  tableau  enlame  una 
bonne  brochure  ;  ainsi  vous  par!.  dea  aru 

que  vous  ne  lea  culuverez  jamais.  II  se  iron  vera 
nu  bout  du  cnmpie,  dans  quelqtics  siccles,  que  voam 
ournj   le  mien  la  mitui  dtaouta'  ce  quo 

ionics  les  nuires  nations  auronl  fait  de  rnjeux 
I  done  I'lniprimeric.  c'esivmre  lot  dans  ce 
has  nionde.  Mais  vous  avex  mis  un  impol  Mir  le 
papier.  Quelle  sottise!  Plaunmerie  i  pan,  un 
itnpoi  sur  le  papier  est  la  fauia  en  politique  lu  plus 

B  >e  soil  commise  en  France  depuis  un  siecle. 
II  vslnil  la  hanqueroute  universelle,  et 

laisser  nu  Frntit;nifl  le  p!ai?.ir  de  purler  ft  I'Europe  a 
peu  de  frois.     Vous  avex  plus  conquis  de  pays  par 

ei  que  par  les  urines.     Vous 
gtoire  de  la  nation  qu'i  vos  ouvroges,  el  vous  voulex 

"  Ma  lielle  dame,  "-'il  ?ier\'ait  a  que! 
pleurer  les  m"  drais  pleurer 

perte  de  mais  la  mori  n'esi  outre 

chose  que  le  ri  regrel- 

tona  pas.  il  n'i  -  mus  no 

i   uu  iii  aiine,  tl  ne  seraii  p 

Toul  ee  .[ xiate   exiaie  en  noiia  par  rap 

n. in-      Souvenex-vnui  que  le  peiil  prophvle  faissit 
de  la  meiophyinqiic  lorsqu'il  elait  triste  :  i'en  litis  de 
■Vl.iis  enfin  le   mal  tie  In  porta 
his  est  le  vide  qu'il  laisse  dan*  la  h 
baiaillori  done    les    lignes,  aintnni 

us,  et  il  n'y 
vi.ii  qoi  ants  lo  major  do  0  ui  regiment, 

'ous  :  ferrez  les  lignes,  avsnret,  leu  ! 
On  ne  s'npcrcevra  pas  de  n  "nfano 

n'onl  perdu  ni  jeutiesse  ni  beaule  (inr  In  tnorr  do 
leurp.'re;  ellei  out  gaif".  ueres; 

dinlile  allr/-vous  pleurer  sur   leur  sort  I 
Ellea  se   man-  .-- 1  oracle  est 

Jtlltl  tiir  tftic  rrttii  dc  tVe/e/j.      S.i  lellHne  e-t   pluSSl 

plriindre,  n  moms  qu'.  11.    na  r>  nOODtra  Oil  i;endro 

iblr  que  son  mart.  ie  qui   n'esi  paa 

us*  ii  Paris  qu'aillcurs.     II  y  a 

encore  bi  irs,  des  veri 

dam  votn  i  plus  qu'ailleurs,  ctores- 

■  la  fail  r.'iii.-iii  r,  al  me  le  lore 

pout-tlra  rcvoir  un  jour." 

Tho  BOtioe  of  the  death  of  Hclvtlius,  con- 
tained  in  this  last  extract,  leads  us  naturally 


* 
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to  turn  to  the  passage  in  M.  Grimm  in  which 
this  event  is  commemorated;  and  we  there 
find  a  very  full  and  carious  account  of  tin's 
zealous  philosopher.    Helvetius  was  of  Dutch 
extraction ;  and  his  father  having  been  chief 
physician  to  the  Queen,  the  son  was  speedily 
appointed  to  the  very  lucrative  situation  of 
Farmer-general  of  the  Finances.    He  was  re- 
markably good  tempered,   benevolent,   and 
liberal ;  and  passed  his  youth  in  idle  and  vo- 
luptuous indulgence,  keeping  a  sort  of  seraglio 
as  a  part  of  his  establishment,  and  exercising 
himself  with  universal  applause  in  the  noble 
science  of  dancing,  in  which  he  attained  such 
eminence,  that  he  is  said   to  have  several 
times  supplied  the  place  of  the  famous  Dupre 
in  the  ballets  at  the  opera.    An  unhappy  pas- 
sion for  literary  glory  came,  however,  to  dis- 
turb this  easy  life.    The  paradoxes  and  ef- 
frontery of  Maupertuis  had  brought  science 
into  fashion ;  and  for  a  season,  no  supper  was 
thought  complete  at  Paris  without  a  mathe- 
matician.   Helvetius,  therefore,  betook  him- 
self immediately  to  the  study  of  geometry : 
But  he  could  make  no  hand  of  it ;  and  for- 
tunately the  rage  passed  away  before  he  had 
time  to  expose  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
itiated.   Next  came  the  poetical  glory  of  Vol- 
taire ; — and  Helvetius  instantly  resolved  to  be 
a  poet — and  did  with  great  labour  produce  a 
long  poem  on  happiness,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished however  till  after  his  death,  and  has 
not  improved  his  chance  for  immortality.   But 
it  was  the  success  of  the  President  Montes- 
quieu's celebrated  Esprit  des  Loix,  that  final- 
ly decided  the  literary  vocation  of  Helvetius. 
That  work  appeared  in  1749;  and  in  1780  the 
Farmer-general  actually  resigned  his  office ; 
married,  retired  into  the  country,  spent  ten 
long  years  in  digesting  his  own  book   Dc 
V Esprit,  by  which  he  fondly  expected  to  rival 
the  fame  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.     In 
this,  however,  he  was  wofuily  disappointed. 
The  book  appeared  to  philosophers  to  be 
nothing  but  a  paradoxical  and  laborious  repe- 
tition of  truths  and  difficulties  with  which  all 
good  thinkers  had  long  been  familiar ;  and  it 
probably  would  have  fallen  into  utter  oblivion, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious  clamour 
which  was  raised  against  it  by  the  bigots  and 
devotees  of  the  court.    Poor  Helvetius.  who 
had  meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  him- 
self remarkable,  was  as  much  surprised  at 
the  outcries  of  the  godly,  as  at  the  silence 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  never  perfectly  re- 
covered the  shock  of  this  double  disappoint- 
ment.   He  still  continued,  however,  his  habits 
of  kindness  and  liberality — gave  dinners  to 
the  men  of  letters  when  at  Paris,  and  hunted 
and  compiled  philosophy  with  great  perse- 
verance in  the  country.    His  temper  was  so 
good,  that  his  society  could  not  fail  to  be 
agreeable ;  but  his  conversation,  it  seems,  was 
not  very  captivating;  he  loved  to  push  every 
matter  of  discussion  to  its  very  last  results;  and 
reasoned  at  times  so  very  loosely  and  largely, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  a  person 
very  much  overtaken  with  liquor.    He  died  of 
gout  in  his  stomach,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six ; 
— >  a»  an  author,  is  now  completely  forgotten. 


Nobody  knows  a  better  or  a  more  amiable 
figure  in  this  book,  than  Madame  G  cor  feu. 
Active,  reasonable,  indulgent,  and  munificent 
beyond  example  for  a  woman  in  private  life, 
she  laid  a  sure  claim  to  popularity  by  taking 
for  her  maxim  the  duty  of  "giving  and  for- 
giving ;:>  and  showed  herself  so  gentle  in  her 
deportment  to  children  and  servants,  that  if 
she  had  not  been  overcome  with  an  unlucky 
passion  for  intrigue  aud  notoriety,  she  might 
have  afforded  one  exception  at  least  to  the 
general  heartlessness  of  the  society  to  which 
she  belonged.  Some  of  the  repartees  re- 
corded of  her  in  these  volumes,  are  very 
remarkable.  M.  de  Rulhiere  threatened  to 
make  public,  certain  very  indiscreet  remarks 
on  the  court  of  Russia,  from  the  sale  of  which 
he  expected  great  profits.  Madame  Geoffrin, 
who  thought  he  would  get  into  difficulties  by 
taking  such  a  step,  offered  him  a  very  hand- 
some sum  to  put  his  manuscript  in  the  fire. 
He  answered  her  with  many  lofty  and  ani- 
mated observations  on  the  meanness  and  vn- 
worthiness  of  taking  money  to  suppress  troth. 
To  all  which  the  lady  listened  witn  the  utmost 
complacency;  and  merely  replied,  "Well! 
say  yourself  how  much  more  you  must  have." 
Another  mot  of  hers  became  on  established 
canon  at  all  the  tables  of  Paris.  The  Comte 
de  Coigny  was  wearying  her  one  evening 
with  some  interminable  story,  when,  upon 
somebody  sending  for  a  part  of  the  dish  be- 
fore him,  he  took  a  little  knife  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  carve,  talking  all  the 
time  as  before.  "Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Madame  Goeffrin,  a  little  out  of  patience, 
"at  table  there  should  only  be  large  knives 
and  short  stories.  In  her  old  age  she  was 
seized  with  apoplexy;  and  her  daughter, 
during  her  illness,  refused  access  to  the  phi- 
losophers. When  she  recovered  a  little,  she 
laugned  at  the  precaution,  and  made  her 
daughter's  apology — by  Baying,  "She  had 
done  like  Godfrey  of  Bouillon— defended  her 
tomb  from  the  Infidels."  The  idea  of  her 
ending  in  devotion,  however,  occasioned  much 
merriment  and  some  scandal  among  her  phi- 
losophical associates. 

The  name  of  Marmontel  occurs  very  often 
in  this  collection ;  but  it  is  not  attended  with 
any  distinguished  honours.  M.  Grimm  ac- 
cuses him  of  want  of  force  or  passion  in  his 
style,  and  of  poverty  of  invention  and  little- 
ness of  genius.  He  says  something,  however, 
of  more  importance  on  occasion  of  the  first 
representation  of  that  writers  foolish  little 
piece,  entitled,  "Silvain."  The  courtiers  and 
sticklers  for  rank,  he  observes,  all  pretended 
to  be  mightily  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  this 
little  opera  in  one  act ;  and  the  Due  de  Noailles 
took  the  trouble  to  say,  that  its  plain  object 
was  to  show  that  a  gentleman  could  do  noth- 
ing so  amiable  as  to  marry  his  maid  servant, 
and  let  his  cottagers  kill  his  game  at  their 
pleasure.  It  is  really  amusing,  continues  M. 
Grimm,  to  observe,  how  positive  many  people 
are,  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  a  deep  nisi 
on  the  part  of  the  Encyclopedistes.  and  thai 
this  silly  farce  is  the  fruit  of  a  solemn  con* 
•piracy  against  the  privileged  o.'dcrs,  and  is 
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rt  o(  the  horrible  doctrine  of  universal 
1 1   they  would  only  condescend  It 
er.  ho  concludes,  I  i 

truth 

uravagance  of  M    Marmon- 

eeds  neither  from  his  love 

ii  from  the  of  an  ;niii- 

but  purely  from  the  poverty 

ins  want  of  talent  for 

It   is  always  much 

iy  to  astonish  by  extravagance,  than 

iresentationt 

wos.nl  lore  triumphing  over 

olence  getting  the 

Id   prejudices,  are  among  the 

■f  lliose  who  are  uica- 

:  incidents  at  once  probable 

was  written  in  the  year  1770; — and 
that  the  iinputa- 
of  coi.  st  the   throne  and 

il   which  succeeding  timet 

by  no  means 
i   the  age  which  gave 
greatest    encouragement,    il 

■   ujkiii    what    slight    lounda- 

■  imputations  are  usually  hazarded. 

It  national  change-  are  never  the 

iciee— but  ol  iid  deep 

nditiou  of  so- 

eoeaawily  product  those 

in  In  be 

..  hen  it  happens 

hi  about    b\    their   ui- 

1  Ihurch  i'h  losophie 

lainly  quite  inno- 

il\   lie- 

deeper  views  in  its 
than  in  the  folk 

:-ters. 

mage,  dsnt  notre  soifito  Eitlise 
i 
t  W-a  da  aolatnirct  ei  utile*  instructions 
bonnes 

i ■  -,  j'^i  ['luii;  m  nitres- 

n  out  eu  lieu  a  Is  suite  <le 

in   ii." 

i  inii  (avoir  qn'il  s  compose  un 

i|iii  tors  un  ouvrnge  con- 

ne  la  purete  tie  rrn 

•■Ho  cmint  qu'il  ne 
sasjass'  ■  fcnimes ;   tile  lui 

i  ill  frequents, 

id  |i->iir 


ft 


mylr.  ellr  le  conjure  de 
1  la  dseouverte  de  noire 
lit  aouvrni  le  sub- 
as.  en  noinbre  et 


Iter  fait  asvoir  nVelle  ilonnora  ion- 
lin     t'Eigliss  a'y  ri 
■a  da  as  perse  ells  de 

l«  voudraii  pouvoir  en  dire  niiianl  de 

I'Rapinsaae  fait  snvnir  qin-  sa  fortune 

n  ni  a  diner,  ni  a  aoupcr,  et 

li    reeevoir  chei 

-   ;,  venir  dijjercr.   I/Rgli«c 

■*'y  rendra,  et   que, 

•  -pni  el  de  mcrite,  on  pcut  ae 

i  lie  tea 
precedents*, 


il  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  plus  permis  cine  psi  if  passe  de 

avisr  ehex  elle  ni  d  srTsires  ii itlmrea 

I  d'nflatrea  de  la  cour.  ni  d'alTatrea  ds 

]  ni  de  pni»,  ni  de  guerre;  in  d«  religion, 
ni  do  gouvsmemenl  ;  ni  de  thrnlogie,  ni  de  nieta- 
physique  :  ni  de  grauiinaire,  ni  de  musique  ;  m,  en 
general,  d'aucune  matiere  quelconque;  el  qu'ells 
commot  dom  Burigni,  beiiedtciiii  de  robe  courts, 
puur  fnire  taire  luut  le  nionde,  a  cause  de  sa  iln- 

nnnue,  el  du  grand  credit  dom  il  jouii,  et 

flour  etre  grondo  par  site,  en  parliculier.  de  mutes 
«a  rontrnveniiuna  a  cea  defenses.  1. 
siderant  que  le  ailence,  et  uotainnient  aur  les  mi- 
lierea  dom  est  question,  n'eat  pss  son  fori,  proniet 
d'obeir  sulsni  qu'elle  y  sers  comnmite  par  forme 
de  violence." 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  of  course,  of  Diderot, 
in  a  work  of  which  he  was  partly  the  author ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  praise 
of  arduur,  originality,  and   great   occasion 
eloquence.     Vet  we  not  only  feel  neith 
speet  nor  affection  for  Diderot — but  can  scl- 

id  any  of  his  Lighter  pieces  without  a 
certain  degree  of  disgust.    There  is  a  lone  of 
blackguardism — (we  really  can  find  no  other 
word) — both  in   his  indecency  and  li 
Canity,  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  ha\ 
with  in  any  other  good  writer;  and  which  is 

think,  to  prove  revolting  even  tu  those 
w  hi i  are  accustomed  to  tin 

iv.     They  who  do  not  choose  to  look 
into  his  Relipeuse  for  the  full  illustration  of 
this  remark — and  we  advise  no  one  10 
there  for  any  thing — may  find  it  abundantly, 
though  in  a  less  flagrant  form,  in  ■  little  essay 
mi  women,  which  is  insetted  in  these  volume 
as  a  supplement  or  corrective  to  the 
work  of  M.  Thomas  on  that  sol 
inu-t  lay,  however,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
French  w Tilers  who  have  had  any  prete 
to  philosophy  for  the  last  seventy  years,  are 

I  with  a  snecies  of  indelicacy  w  Inch  is 
peculiar,  we  think,  to  their  nation  ;  ami  slakes 

i. ne  shameful  ami  offensive  than  any 
other.  \\  ••  I"  not  know  very  well  how  to 
describe  it,  otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  it 
consist'  .••  oomni  nation  of  pfa 

;    an    attempt   to 
unite  ill  details  of 

anatomy  ami  pin  of  vo- 

luptuousness  anil    sensuality  ; — an    attempt, 
we    think,   exceedingly  dis;.  A    de- 

but   not    in    the    lea 
seductive  Or  amusing.     Maupertuis  and  Vol- 
taire, ami  llilvetius  and  Diderot,  are  ft 
this.  Buffon  and  d'Alembert  are  by  no  means 
it  ;  arid  traces  of  it  may  even  be  dis- 
of  Rousseau   Inl 
■  '  details  in   the  Kinile 
n  it  appeurs 

to  US  tli 

iform- 

uiu  bei  th  muiii  .  •  •, .  that 

she  had  at  lii-t  discovered,  that " quoique  son 

crrur  trop  tendre  avotl   MfOin   d 'amour,  scs 

s  besoin  d'un  tiniant.T' 

The  epigram   is  a  little   in    the 

but  it  hat 

the  meril  ol  lever.    Ma- 

I    bog  lived  separate 

•r  husband  '  to  re* 

lie  homage  of  two  lovers — Vollail 
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M.  de  St.  Lambert.  She  died  in  childbirth; 
and  the  following  dramatic  elegy  wan  circu- 
lated all  over  Paris  the  week  after  that  catas- 
trophe. 

"M.  de  Ckalelet. — Ah!  ce  n'est  pas  ma 
faute ! 

"  M.  de  Voltaire. — Je  l'avais  predit ! 

«  M.  de  St.  Lambert.— Elle  l'a  voulu  !» 

Crebillon  the  younger  is  naturally  brought 
to  our  recollection  by  the  mention  of  wit  and 
indecency.  We  have  an  account  of  his  death, 
and  a  just  and  candid  estimate  of  his  merits, 
in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us.  However 
frivolous  and  fantastic  the  style  of  his  novels 
may  appear,  he  had  still  the  merit  of  invent- 
ing that  style,  and  of  adorning  it  with  much 
ingenuity,  wit,  and  character.  The  taste  for 
his  writings,  it  seems,  passed  away  very  ra- 
pidly and  completely  in  France;  and  lone 
before  his  death,  the  author  of  the  Sopha,  and 
Les  Egaremens  du  Cavr  et  de  VEsprit,  had 
the  mortification  to  be  utterly  forgotten  by 
the  public.  M.  Grimm  thinks  this  reverse  of 
fortune  rather  unmerited ;  and  observes,  that 
in  foreign  countries  he  was  still  held  in  esti- 
mation, and  that  few  French  productions  had 
had  such  currency  in  London  as  the  Sopha. 
The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  manners 
and  characters  which  the  French  at  once 
knew  to  be  unnatural,  might  be  mistaken  by 
us  for  true  copies  of  French  originals.  It  is  a 
little  more  difficult,  however,  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  inspired 
a  young  lady  of  good  family  in  this  country 
with  such  a  passion  for  the  author,  that  she 
ran  away  from  her  friends,  came  to  Paris, 
married  him,  and  nursed  and  attended  him 
with  exemplary  tenderness  and  affection  to 
his  dying  day.  But  there  is  nothing  but  luck, 
good  or  bad — as  M.  Grimm  sagely  observes — 
in  this  world.  The  author  of  a  licentious 
novel  inspires  a  romantic  passion  in  a  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  crosses  seas,  "and 
abandons  her  family  and  her  native  country 
for  his  sake ; — while  the  author  of  the  Nouvelh 
Heloise,  the  most  delicate  and  passionate  of 
all  lovers  that  ever  existed,  is  obliged  to  clap 
up  a  match  with  his  singularly  stupid  cham- 
bermaid ! 

Of  all  the  loves,  however,  that  are  recorded 
in  this  chronicle,  the  loves  of  Madame  du 
Deffant  and  M.  de  Ponte-de-Ves)e,  are  the 
most  exemplary ;  for  they  lasted  upwards  of 
fifty  years  without  quarrel  or  intermission. 
The  secret  of  this  wonderful  constancy  is,  at 
all  events,  worth  knowing;  and  we  give  it  in 
the  words  of  an  authentic  dialogue  between 
this  venerable  Acme  and  Septimius. 

"  Pont-de-VesIe  f— Madame  t— Oii  Stes-vous  ? 
— Au  coin  de  voire  cheminee.— Couche  lug  pieda 
sur  les  chenets,  comme  on  est  chcz  sea  amis? — 
Qui,  Madame. — II  fnut  convenir  qu'il  cut  pen  de 
liaisons  ausri  ancienne*  que  la  noire.— Cela  est 
vrai.— II  y  n  cinqunme  ana.— Oui.  cinquante  ans 
pasaos — El  dans  ce  long  interviille  aucun  nuago, 
paa  mf'ine  I'nppareiice  d'une  brouillerie. — Cent  ce 
que  j'ai  toujnurs  admire. — Mais,  Poni-de-Veale, 
cela  no  vicndrnii-il  point  de  ce  qu'au  fond  nous 
avons  toujour*  eti?  fort  indiffercn*  Pun  a  1'aulrc  1 — 
Cell  ai>  ponrrait  Men.  Madame  " 

The  evening  this  veteran  admirer  died,  she 


came  rather  late  to  a  great  supper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  she  mads 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  attend  on  him,  the 
catastrophe  was  generally  suspected.  She 
mentioned  it,  however,  herself,  immediately 
on  coming  in ; — adding,  that  it  was  lucky  ha 
had  gone  off  so  early  in  the  evening,  as  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  prevented  from 
appearing.  She  then  sate  down  to  table,  and 
made  a  very  hearty  and  merry  meal  of  it ! 

Besides  Pont-de-Vesle,  however,  this  cele- 
brated lady  had  a  lover  almost  as  ancient,  in 
the  President  Henault — whom  also  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive;  though  he  had  the 
complaisance,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  M 
live  to  near  ninety  years  for  her  sake.  The 
poor  president,  however,  fell  into  dotage,  be- 
fore his  death;  and  one  day,  when  in  that 
state.  Madame  du  Deffant  having  happened 
to  ask  him,  whether  he  liked  her  or  Madam* 
de  Castelmoron  the  best,  he,  quite  unconsckxn 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  not 
only  declared  his  preference  of  the  abeeol 
lady,  but  proceeded  to  justify  it  by  a  most 
feeling  and  accurate  enumeration  of  the  vices' 
and  defects  of  his  hearer,  in  which  he  grew 
so  warm  and  eloquent,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible either  to  stop  him,  or  to  prevent  all 
who  were  present  from  profiting  by  the  com- 
munication. When  Madame  de  Chatelet  died, 
Madame  du  Deffant  testified  her  grief  for  tin 
most  intimate  of  her  female  acquaintance,  by 
circulating  all  over  Paris,  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, the  most  libellous  and  venomous  attack 
on  her  person,  her  understanding,  and  her 
morals.  When  she  came  to  die  herself,  how- 
ever, she  met  with  just  about  as  much  sym- 
pathy as  she  deserved.  Three  of  her  dearest 
friends  used  to  come  and  play  cards  every 
evening  by  the  side  of  her  couch — and  as  aha 
chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interest- 
ing game,  they  quietly  played  it  out-— and 
settled  their  accounts  before  leaving  the  apart- 
ment. We  hope  these  little  traits  go  near  to 
justify  what  we  ventured  to  say  in  the  outset, 
of  the  tendency  of  large  and  agreeable  society 
to  fortify  the  heart; — at  all  events,  they  give 
us  a  pretty  lively  idea  of  the  liaisons  thai 
united  kindred  souls  at  Paris.  We  might  add 
to  the  number  several  anecdotes  of  the  Presi- 
dent Henault — and  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach, 
who  told  Helvetius,  a  little  time  before  the 
death  of  the  latter;  that  though  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  with  irritable  and  indigent  men  at 
letters,  he  could  not  recollect  that  he  had 
either  quarrelled  with,  or  done  the  smallest 
service  to,  any  one  among  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  admirable  criticism 
in  this  work,  upon  the  writings  and  genius  of 
almost  all  the  author's  contemporaries — Dorat 
Piron,  Millot,  Bernard,  Mirabeau.  Moncrif, 
Colardeau,  and  many  others,  more  or  tern 
generally  known  in  this  country ;  nor  do  we 
know  any  publication,  indeed,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  stranger  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  recent  literature  of  France. 
The  little  we  can  afford  to  extract,  howevea, 
must  be  hung  upon  names  more  notorious. 

The  publication  of  a  stupid  journal  of  Mo* 
taigne's  Travels  in  Italy  gives  M.  Grimm  *■ 
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>f  gay Inc  s  of  the  Essays 

veteran.     "■ 
greater  part  of  the  fol- 

|(18. 

■V-  '1  fait  dam  act  Esiait  une  infinite  do 

ales  n  ill  cjiation*,  il  n'esi  pu  difficile 

!  t'Mau   ni  v  antes 

lu  qua  quclqucs  po- 

elque*  livret  de  voyage,  cl  son  Seneque 

*  auteur*  qui  nous  rcsieni  ja  I'nn 

lie  eel,  aana  rnmredil,  cvlin  qui  a 

i  da  venie*  de  tail  el  de  speculation. 

sable  de  lumierea 

noes:  e'est  vrainxnl  I'lvicyclope'die 

noua  rn  a  donnc  la  fleur, 

•n#  Its  plus  fines,  et  sur- 

rals  lea  plus  secrets  de  sa  propre  ex- 

—Babta  dour  que  si  j'avais  a  donner 

i"  dirois  en  deux  mota  que 

que   Montaigne  fit  sur  lui- 

ecriis  de  rlutarque.  .  .Je 

i.i  innl :  re  serait  lui  prdler 

en  avail  aucun.    En  met- 

main,  il  parait  n'avoiraongequ'au 

-iiVeinent  avec  son  lecteur.  11 


.if.  -  .1- 
Pa,  si 


langoge. 
hiaa 


res,  de  ses  pensees,  de 

is  dessein  :  il  vcul  avoir 

oui   hsu',  et  il  rM  jmiit  a  son 

is,  parce  que    I'lu- 

L»a   seule    loi   qu'il 

■fvaxtitfl.  e'est  de  ne  jamais  parler 

-»«il  vivenieni :  de  li  I' 

•  »pre»if>ns,  la  grace  et  I'origi- 

Me  assurance 

amiable  que  Ton  nc  trouve  que 

"lit  la  comraime  du 

n«  point  eu< 

icomium  on  the  sound 
M  Grimm  mi- 


:e  qu  il  a  penw    On  ne  pout 
run  a  fa  e  de  son 

- 

conuaiesanc.es    hu- 
■ .  Et  depuis 

ni    pnur  I'ciendref 
truvailluit  a 

■  t  (*■  (Jilr 

run  rt  In 
if  grand,  oat, 


■      clu'll 

•   grand  projei. 
i    and  Raynal  are  th»? 
tlOxu   M   Grimm 

ami  admiration. 
e  i»   I  ipoo    Robe 

■  said. 
s  ihnn 

nison's 

ltd   Mid    to 

her  tawdry 

Venus 


— Hawkesworth's  Voyage*  are  also  very  much 
commeinJeii  William  Jont 

Anipittil  du  Perron,  is  said  to  be  capable,  u  ith 
a  ww  retrenchments,  ol  being  made  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  the  Patriarch  himself. — Mrs. 
Montagu's  Essay  on  Shakespeare  is  also  ap- 
plauded to  the  full  extent  of  its  merit- 

a  vi-ty  laudable  degree  of  candour  anu 
moderation  is  observed  as  to  our  national  taste 
in  the  drama. — Shakespeare,  he  obaen 
lit  for  us,  and  Racine   for  them  ;  an! 
should  be  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  would  do 
well   to  keep  to  his  own   national    manner. 
When  we  attempt  to  be 
we  are  merely  cold  and  stiff;  ami  whi 
aim  at  freedom  and  energy,  iliey  become  ab- 
surd and  extravagant.    The  oelebrit]  of  Gar- 
rick:  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  at  Paris 
than  in  London, — their  greatest  actor  bains 
familiarly  designated  "Le  Gafrick  Francois." 
His  powers  of  pantomime,  iinJ ■■•■.!.  were  uni- 
versally intelligible,  and  seem  to  have  made 
a   prodigious  impression   u|>oii  the  theatrical 
critics  of  France.    Bui  his  authority  is  quoted 
by  M.  Grimm,  for  the  observation,  thai  there 
is  not  the  smallest  affinity  in  the  lr.<i_>;c  dec- 
lamation of  the  two  countries; — so  that  an 

im  could  give  the  most  astonishing  ef- 
fect to  a  passage  of  Shakespeare,  would  not, 

perfectly  n  ,  be  able  to 

guess  I  e  line  of  Racine  should  be 

spoken  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  drama, 
however,  without   observing,  with  whm  an 
agreeable  surprise  we  discovered  inM.  Grimm, 
an  auxiliary  in  that  battle  which  we  have  for 
lliouph  not  without  irepida- 
tion,  against  the  theatrical  standards  of  r 
and  in  defence  of  our  own  more  free  and  irreg- 
ular drama.    Whi  I  part  of  our 
own  men  of  letters,  carried  twaj  by  the  aulhoT- 
•I  the  conlititiit.il 
disposed  to  desert  the  cause  of 
e  and  Nature,  ami    to   recognise 

,nid  Voltaire,  as  the  only  I 
of  dramatic  excellence,  it  turns  out  that  the 

■•!•      Of 

criticism,  was  of  opinion  that  the  very  idea 
of  dramatic   excellence  hnd  never  been  de- 

'  in  France;  ami  that,  from  the 
causes   which   we   have   formerly    spe. 

leithex  powerful 
nature  on  lli  Alter  bitu 

count  of  a  play  of  La  Harp-  -erves, 

"I   am  more   and   more    confirmed    in    the 
opinion,    that   Irnr  Irti'-cilu.  such  as  tins  never 
lUSt,  after  all.  be  writ- 
ien  m  prose;  or  at  mmo- 

date  it-'  !  tone 

The  ceremonious 
and  afli  lity  which  belongs  to  such 

compositions,  is  quite   inconsistent  with  the 
joal  itnitaiie  of  all 

true  pathos.     It  may  be  very  line  and  very  po- 
etical ;  but   :  ramatic  :—  SI 
irigly  1  on  in  maintaining,  that 
all  our  i  '  to  l  be  epic 
and  not  to  the  dramalil  division  of   | 

.•mil  Romans  had  •  dnxnaxn 
rcrse,  which  did  not  interfere  \nl\i  vi> 
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or  famili  irily  of  diction  ;  but  as  we  have  none, 
vre  must  make  up  our  minds  to  compose  our 
tragedies  in  prose,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have 
any  that  may  deserve  the  name.  What  then  '.'■ 
tea;  "must  we  throw  our  Racines 
and  Voltaires  in  the  firet — by  no  means; — 
on  the  contrary,  we  must  keep  them,  and 
study  and  admire  them  more  than  ever; — 
but  with  right  conceptions  of  their  true  nature 
an. I   merit— as   m  poetry,  and 

reasoning,  and  description  ; — as  the  first  works 
of  th  uises  that  ever  adorned  any 

miimii  battel  heaven: — But  not  as  tragedies. 
— not  as  pieces  intended  to  exhibit  natural 
ters  and  passions  speaking  their  own 
language,  and  to  produce  that  ternble  impres- 
lueh  such  pieces  alone  can  produce. 
Considered  in  that  light,  their  coldness  and 
childishness  will  be  immediately  apparent ; — 
and  though  the  talents  of  the  artist  will  al- 
ways be  conspicuous,  their  misapplie.it  urn 
ana  failure  will  not  be  less  so.  With  llie 
prospect  that  lies  before  us,  the  best  thing, 
perhaps,  that  we  can  do  is  to  go  on,  boosting 
of  the  unparalleled  excellence  we  have  at- 
tained. But  how  speedily  should  our  boastings 
be  silenced  if  the  present  raoe  of  children 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  men ! 
II.  ri-  is  .1  theOTY,"  concludes  the  worthy  Baron, 
a  little  alarmed  it  would  seem  at  his  own  te- 
merity. •'  which  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm 
and  illustrate  much  more  completely — if  a 
man  had  a  desire  to  be  stoned  to  death  before 
the  door  of  the  Theatre  Franfois!  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  till  I  am  better  prepared  for  the 
■is  of  martyrdom,  I  must  entreat  you  to 
he  secret  of  my  infidelity  to  yourself." 

Diderot   holds  very  nearly  the  same  Ian- 
After  a  long  dissertation   upon  the 
il  and  artificial  dignity, 
I, — "  What  follows,  then,  from  all 
this — but  that  tragedy  is  still  to  be  invented 
hi  France  ;  and  that  the  ancients,  with  all  their 
faults,  were  probably  much  nearer  inventing 
it  than  we  liave  been  1 — Noble  actions  and 
sentiments,  with  simple  and  familiar  language, 
are  among  its  first  elements ; — and  I  strongly 
suspect,  that  for  these  two  hundred  years,  we 
mistaken  tho  stateliness  of  rVladrid  for 

,  of  ge- 
nius shall  venture  to  give  to  his  characters 
and  to  h:s  diction  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
dignity,  plays  and  players  will  be  very  ditfer- 
eni  things  from  what  they  are  now.  But  how 
much  Of  this,:'  he  adds  also  in  a  fit  of  sympa- 
thetic terror,  "could  I  venture  to  say  to  any 
body  but  vou  !  I  should  be  pelted  in  the 
if  I  were  but  suspected  of  the  blas- 
phemies I  have  just  u 

With  i he  assistance  of  two  such  all 
shall  re 

dramatists  with  fresh  spirits  and 
and  shall  probably  find  an  early  opportunity 
to  brave  llie  held,  upon  that  imporl 
In  the  mean  time  we  sh.i 
we  suspect  there  is  something 
analogy  between  the  goven 
constitution  of  the  two  counl 
actor  of  their  drama.      The  t' 
Continent  is  conceived  iLthe  ven 


spirit  of  absolute  monarchy — the  i 
cial  stateliness — the  same  slow  mi 
persons — the  same   euppre- 
emotions,  and  ostentatious  disp' 
sentiments,  and.  finally,  the  6am 
the  interference  of  lower  agent*, 
horror  of  vulgarity  and  tumul' 
der  too.  that  in  the  count! 
form  of  the  drama  has  bee 
Court  is  the  chief  patron  of  1 1 
courtiers  almost  its  only  sup 
probably  tie  inclined  to 

of  character  is  not  a  < 
coincidence,  but  that  the  sar 
have  stamped  those  attribute 
hours  of  its  rulers,  ha- 
those  mimic  repre- 
inally  devised  for  then 
land,  again,  our  drama 
of  the  mixed  nature  of 
persons  of  all  di 
each  in  his  own  | 
and  the  result  has  beau 
greater  activity,  va 
ever  exhibited  underan 
In  England,  too,  the  Stage 
dependent  on  1  fi< 
the  favour  of  the  < 
sup)H>se  that  the 
lias  been  affected  by 
that  of  the  miscei 
ings  it  was  its  bu 

After  hav 
we  cannot  afford  I 
or  witticisms  of  i 
cd  ut  great 
the  absurdities,   ! 
"  Dion  dc  Dome" 
self— or  even  th> 
which  distr.' 
at  the  man 
allow  onl)  a 
dissertation  ii 
prove  that  an 
any  feeling  i 
is  never  so  - 
hearers  as  o 
We  a 

true; — then: 
than  the  si 
where  the 
however,  ti 
city,  at  ! 

to  think 
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olded 

I  with 

it  t  ii Muting,  m  kry 

-  Biy  that  it  is  out  of  nature  lor  a 

Mill  the  pcuwions 

of  the  figure  he 

toe  spectators?    Strong 

1 1*.  perhaps  M)  attended 

•   ilily  of   its 

r  any  one  to 
mploms  of 

we  own,  that   the 
ivhii  without  seme  partiei- 

.  hal  il  is  |>os- 

id    with   lilt' 

i«ssion,  with  the 

i  which  :i 

■ 

ig*  equally 

"l  the 

neatly 

•  ■nee  anywhere 

-  ;  anil  a  lu- 
jx'rform- 

:   Anil 
iTOlO',  .-  hliil. 

Uft-  of 
■  hi"  the 
\  have  oee i' 


1*  traits  of  the  oppressions 


e.      1  In- 
to have 
ling  se- 
nt  his 
Jently 
i,  because 

of  the 

ami    liKjk 

ir,l- 

her 

1»- 


from  the  anns  of  her  lawful  husband,  and  to 
compel  her  to  submit  again  to  his  embraces, — 
and  lliat  the  cum'  lly  guilty  of  iho 

ineiedible  atrocity  ol  grunting  such  an  o 
It  was  not  only  granted,  M.  Grimm  ae 
us,  but  executed, — and  this  BOOrOMBtUM  was 
!  from  ihe  houst 

ted  by  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  thi 
ters  of  hi*  !i 
his  death,  the  unii 

of  his  sensuality!     It  is  scarcely  pus* 
ihe  subvert 
f lilt  admitted,  if  but  Ol 
of  abuses  so  enormous  as  this:    But  thi 
in  winch  M.  Grimm  notices  it,  as  a  mei 
Mta*  on  the  part  of  U  Grand  M . 
us  mason  to  think  that  it  was  by  no  n 
without  a  parallel  in  the  contemporary  h 
In  England,  wa  TerHy  believe,  thou- 
nil  time  in  which  it  would  not  have  pn>- 

on. 
-I   remarkable   passages   in 
thi*  philosophical  joumnl,  is  that  whjcfl 
tains  the  auth  the  adva 

■ 
much  more  of  an  optimist  than  oui 
Grimm  thinks  thai  good  and  evil  are  pretty 
fairly  distributed  to  the  different  generations 
of  men;  and  tliat.  if  nn  ago  of  philosophy  be 
happier  in  some  respects  than  one  ol 

•  I   prejudice,  there  are  particulars  in 

il  is  not  so  fortunate.     Philosophy,  he 

•  •ssary  fruit  of  a  certain  ex- 

rtain  maturity  ;  and  implies, 

in  nations  n.»  well  ns  individi 

nun  of  some  of  the  pleasures  as  well  as  ihe 

if  early  life.     All  nations,  he  obs 
have  begun  with  poetry, and  ended  with  phi- 
losophy— or,  rather,  have  passed  lhiou"h  the 
ol  philosophy  in  their  way  to  thai  of 
stupidity  am!  They  lose  the  poetical 

therefore,   before   they  acquire   the 
il  speculation  ;  and.  with  it,  they  lose 
all  faith  in  those  allusions,  and  all  inten  si  in 
b  make  ihe  happiut  ss  of  the 
oui  existence.     If,  in  this 
stage  of  society,  men  are  less  brutal, 
'husjastic: — if  they  aro 
■  habitually  beneficent,  they  have  less 
warmth  ol  delivered  m- 

linm  ihe  ■  I  ea  ;  but 

at  ihe  same  time  deprived  of  many  inol. 
-non.     They  are  more  prudent,  but  more 
•us — are  more  affected  yvith  ihe  genera] 
interests  of  mankind,  but  feel   lea*  foi  itn-ir 
neighl  lity  takes  the 

[miration,  are  more  enlightened,  but 
d  wiih  ihe  universe  in  which 
they  a 

s  philosophical  spirit  on  the 

arts,  nlble  on  the  whole. 

.  hi.  and  thai  of 

philosophy  is  truth  ;  and  li  i. it  seeks 

to   instruct,  will   rarely  condescend   to  aim 

;nd 

■   •■  0     ert, 

Turenne;  bul  thi  -  of  iho  pres- 

ent day  pretend  to  m  \\\- 

OOWg  their  rulers;  ami  the  &amo  ^ounti tnau 


us 
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who  would  formerly  hare  made  their  debit 
with  a  pastoral  or  a  tragedy,  now  generally 
leave  college  with  a  new  system  of  philoso- 
phy and  government  in  their  portfolios.  The 
very  metaphysical,  prying,  and  expounding 
torn  of  mind  that  is  nourished  by  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  unquestionably  deadens  our 
sensibility  to  those  enjoyments  which  it  con- 
verts into  subjects  of  speculation.  It  busies 
itself  in  endeavouring  to  understand  those 
emotions  which  a  simpler  age  was  contented 
with  enjoying ; — and  seeking,  like  Psyche,  to 
have  a  distinct  view  of  the  sources  of  our 
pleasures,  is  punished,  like  her,  by  their  in- 
stant annihilation. 

Religion,  too,  continues  M.  Grimm,  consid- 
ered as  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  consolation 
in  this  world,  has  suffered  from  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  exactly  as  the  fine  arts  and  af- 
fections have  done.  It  has  no  doubt  become 
infinitely  more  rational,  and  less  liable  to 
atrocious  perversions;  but  then  it  has  also 
become  much  less  enchanting  and  ecstatic — 
much  less  prolific  of  sublime  raptures,  bea- 
tific visions,  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  has 
suffered,  in  short,  in  the  common  disenchant- 
ment ;  and  the  same  cold  spirit  which  has 
chased  so  many  lovely  illusions  from  the  earth. 
has  dispeopled  heaven  of  half  its  marvels  ana 
its  splendours. 

We  could  enlarge  with  pleasure  upon  these 
just  and  interesting  speculations;  but  it  is 
time  we  should  think  of  drawing  this  article 
to  a  close ;  and  we  must  take  notice  of  a  very 
extraordinary  transaction  which  M.  Grimm 
has  recorded  with  regard  to  the  final  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Encyclopedic.  The  re- 
daction of  this  great  work,  it  is  known,  was 
ultimately  confided  to  Diderot ;  who  thought 
it  best,  after  the  disturbances  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  separate  publication  of  some 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  to  keep  up  the  whole 
of  the  last  ten  till  the  printing  was  finished ; 
and  then  to  put  forth  the  complete  work  at 
once.  A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Breton. 
who  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work,  had 
the  charge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  con- 
cern ;  but,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  indeed 
without  pretensions  to  literature,  had  of 
course  no  concern  with  the  correction,  or  even 
the  perusal  of  the  text.  This  person,  how- 
ever, who  had  heard  of  the  clamours  and 
threatened  prosecutions  which  were  excited 
by  the  freedom  of  some  articles  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  the  value 
and  security  of  the  property  might  be  improv- 
ed, by  a  prudent  castigation  of  the  remaining 
Sirts;  and  accordingly,  after  receiving  from 
iderot  the  last  proofs  and  revises  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles,  took  them  home,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  tradesman,  scored  out, 
altered,  and  suppressed,  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, all  the  passages  which  they  in  their  wis- 
dom apprehended  might  give  offence  to  the 
court,  or  the  church,  or  any  other  persons  in 
authority — giving  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  no  sort  of  trouble  to  connect  the  disjoint- 
ed passages  that  were  left  after  these  mutila- 
tions— and  sometimes  soldering  them  together 
with  masses  of  their  own  stupid  vulgarity. 


After  these  precious  ameliorations  were  com- 
pleted, they  threw  of  the  full  impression; 
and,  to  make  all  sure  and  irremediable,  con- 
signed both  the  manuscript  and  the  original 
proofs  to  the  flames !  Such,  says  M.  Grimm, 
is  the  true  explanation  of  that  mass  of  im- 
pertinences, contradictions,  and  incoherence*, 
with  which  all  the  world  has  been  struck,  in 
the  last  ten  volumes  of  this  great  compilation. 
It  was  not  discovered  till  the  very  eve  of  tha 
publication ;  when  Diderot  having  a  desire  ts 
took  back  to  one  of  his  own  articles,  printed 
some  years  before,  with  difficulty  obtained  ■ 
copy  of  the  sheets  containing  it  from  tha 
warehouse  of  M.  Breton — and  found,  to  hii 
horror  and  consternation,  that  it  had  been  gar- 
bled and  mutilated,  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  stated.  His  rage  and  vexation  on  the 
discovery,  are  well  expressed  in  a  long  lettej 
to  Breton,  which  M.  Grimm  has  engrossed  ■ 
his  register.  The  mischief  however  was  ir> 
remediable,  without  an  intolerable  delay  and 
expense;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
editor  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  Breton  tn 
punishment  for  this  "  horrible  forfait,"  with- 


out openly  avowing  the  intended  publi 
of  a  work  which  the  court  only  tolerated  bj 
affecting  ignorance  of  its  existence,  it  was  at 
last  resolved,  with  many  tears  of  rage  and 
vexation,  to  keep  the  abomination  secret — a] 
least  till  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  indignant 
denunciations  of  the  respective  authors  whost 
works  had  been  subjected  to  such  cruel  mu- 
tilation. The  most  surprising  part  of  tha 
story  however  is,  that  none  of  these  authors 
ever  made  any  complaint  about  the  matter. 
Whether  the  number  of  years  that  had  elaps- 
ed since  the  time  when  most  of  them  bad 
furnished  their  papers,  had  made  them  in- 
sensible of  the  alterations — whether  they  be- 
lieved the  change  effected  by  the  base  hand 
of  Breton  to  have  originated  with  Didetot, 
their  legal  censor— or  that,  in  fact,  the  altera- 
tions  were  chiefly  in  the  articles  of  the  said 
Diderot  himself,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but  M.  Grimm  assures  us,  that,  to  his  aston- 
ishment and  that  of  Diderot,  the  mutilated 
publication,  when  it  at  last  made  its  appear- 
ance, was  very  quietly  received  by  the  in- 
jured authors  as  their  authentic  production, 
and  apologies  humbly  made,  by  some  of  them, 
for  imperfections  that  had  been  created  by 
the  beast  of  a  publisher. 

There  are  many  curious  and  original  anec- 
dotes of  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  this  book; 
and  as  she  always  appeared  to  advantage 
where  munificence  and  clemency  to  individu- 
als were  concerned,  they  are  certainly  cako- 
lated  to  give  us  a  very  favourable  impressm 
of  that  extraordinary  woman.  We  can  only 
afford  room  now  for  one,  which  characteriaM) 
the  nation  as  well  as  its  sovereign.  A  popu- 
lar poet,  of  the  name  of  Sumarokoff,  n*4 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  actress  at  Moscow, 
and  protested  that  she  should  never  again; 
have  the  honour  to  perform  in  any  of  his  Ink 
gedies.  The  Governor  of  Moscow,  howevejj 
not  being  aware  of  this  theatrical  fen% 
thought  fit  to  order  one  of  Sumarokoff 's  trage- 
dies for  representation,  and  also  to  conimini 
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s  of  ihe  offending^  actress  on  the 

sioti.     Sun..  not  venture  to  take 

p  against  Ins.  Excellency  the  Gover- 

il  when  the  heroine  advanced  in  full 

ovite  costume  on  the  stage,  the  intlig- 

•I   rushed  forward  from  behind  the 

h  t  reluctantly  by  the  collar 

rid  tossed  her  furiously  from  the 

lie  ihen  went  home,  and  indited  two 

~tles  to  the  Em- 

Catherine,  in  the  midst  of  her  gigantic 

ea  of  conquest  and  improvement,  had 

;  down  and  address  the  fol- 

r  eood-bumoured  and  sensible  exhorta- 

the  disordered  bard. 

•leur  SumnrokolT,  j'ai  etc  fort  etonnee  tie 
I  B8  Juiivtor,  el  encore  plus  de  celie 
i.     Tomes  deux  coniicnnoni,  a 
i  Kinble,  deaplaintes  contre  la  I 
taut   ii'ii  tail  que  amvre   lea  onlr. 
•Itikoff.     Le  feld-marechal  a  desire  de  vwr 
voire  iragedie;  eels  vous  fail  honnetir. 
able  de  vous  conformer  au  detir  do  la 
-  ii  autorne  ii  Moanou ;  mat*  ai 
poa  d'ordonner  que  M 

•     ii'ir  *a  volonte'  aana  eon- 
-  que  Toua  aavex  mieux  que  per- 
ibirn  uV  respect  ineriienf  des  liommesqui 
nloire,  et  doni  la  tile  eat  couvene  tie 
'est  pourquoi  je  voua  conaeille 
it  pareillea  diaputes  a   I'avenir.     Par  ce 
rex  la  tranquilliie  d'anio  qui 
- 1,  et  il  me  *era  lou- 
>filu*  Bgri-olde  rfe  voir  lea  passions  repn 
»  dramra  que  de  lea  lire  dana  vos  leltres. 
I  aurplua,  je  auia  voire  atTectiunnee. 

Sigui  Catherine." 

Ms.  M  Urimm,  "  h  tout  min- 

■  !•!  des  letires  do  enchel, 

.1  son   gretle,  ct   h   tout 

i  n'en  i  rrr  H'auirea  aux  poeiee 

I  ii  n  ilroii   d'oirr  iln  genre  irniable, 

ir  i    ii 

a  uuiant  I'mmiortaliie  que 

fat  aageaaeet  de  la  i;l<ir« 

je  nieurs  dc  peur  de  m'aftVrmir 
reltque  que  l'esprii  nc  gate  jamais 

necessary  to  close  these  en- 

-. — though    we    have    not 

'i   on       I  aders  with  any 

pecimen  of  their  various  and 


r  wishes  to 
see  the  economist  wittily  abused — to  read  a 
hill  and  picturesque  account  oJ  the  tragical 
rejoicings  that  lilted  Paris  with  mourning  at 
the  marriage  of  tli.  late  King — to  lean 
Paul  Jonts  was  a  writer  of  pastorals  and  love 
songs — 01*  how  they  mad  lol  leather, 

and  ev,  liamoilda  in  1772 — in  trace 

the  debut  "I  Madame  do  Stael  as  an  author  at 

the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  \ear ! — to  un- 

derstand  AI.  Grimm's  notions  on  suicide  and 
happiness — to  know  in  what  the  iouhm  charm 
<i|  M.iilll.-.  Tkevtnkl  consisted — and  in  what 
manner  the  dispute  between  the  patrons  of 
the  French  and  the  Italian  music  wi 
dueled — will  do  well  to  [>etu:-e  (he  6rfl  thick 
volumes,  in  which  these,  and  innumerable 
other  matters  of  equal  importance  an 
cussed,  with  the  talent  and  vivacity  with 
which  the  reader  must  have  been  struck,  in 
the  least  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

We  add  but  one  trivial  remark,  which  is 
forced  upon  us,  indeed,  at  almost  BVBJ 
of  this  correspondence.  The  profession  oj  lit- 
erature must  be  much  wholesomer  in  France 
than  in  any  other  country: — for  though  the 
volumes  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  i  gloat 
literary  obituary,  and  record  the  deaths,  we 
suppose,  of  more  than  an  hundred  persons  of 
some  note  in  the  world  of  letters,  we  KatfOely 
meet  with  an  individual  who  is  less  than 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age — and  no  very 
small  proportion  actually  last  till  near  ninety 
or  an  hundred — although  thi  |  art  of 

them  seem  neither  to  have  lodged  so  high, 
nor  lived  so  low,  as  their  nio  d  ab- 

itenuoni  brethren  in  other  cities.  ALfinmm 
obserrea  that,  by  a  remarkable  fatality,  Eu- 
rope was  deprived,  in  the  course ol  littli 

\  months,  of  the  sple  com- 

manding talents  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Haller, 
Linnsus,  Heidegger,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Le 
K'ain — a  constellation  of  genius,  he  adds,  that 
when  it  set  to  us,  must  have  earned  a  dazzling 
tight  into  the  domains  of  the  King  of  Terrors, 
and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  his  minister! — 
if  they  hear  any  resemblance  to  the  ministers 
of  other  sovereigns. 


(Jannarrj,  1810.) 


*/  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor  Ai.fieri.    Written  by  Himself.     2  vols.  Svo. 
pp.  614.     London:  1810. 


is  the  delineation  of  an 
it  very  engaging  eharac- 
inpe  i  ol  the  rise  and 

of  a  great  poetical  genius.     It  is  de- 
capacities — but 
here  probably  never 
i   the  works  of  an 

:    enlhu- 
itnbition 
■1  somewhat 
ante  and  opinions,  were  the 


great  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Allien. 

Strengthened,  and  in  some  degree  produced) 

by  a  loose  and  injudicious  education,  those 

traits  were  still  further  developed  by  the  pre* 

mature  and  protracted  induhj  ■  very 

dissipated  youth;  and  when,  at  last,  they  ad- 

of  an  application  to  study,  imparted 

their  own  character  of  impetuosity  10  those 

more    rneritoriotti  ted    a 

t  him,  for  ■ 

re,  nndei  t1  ol  :>  true 

and  irresistible  inspiration.    Every  thing  in 
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him,  indeed,  appears  tn  have  been  passion  and 
rerned    impulse;    ntul,    while    ha    «ns 
raised  above  the  common  level  ol 
rate  countrymen  by  a  stem  ami  sell-willed 
--.  that  might  have  become  an  an- 
ehiefly  distinguished 
from  othet  erect  spirits  by  the  rehemsnos 
which  formed  the  basis  of  Lis  character,  and 
by  the  otiod  dominion  which  he  al- 

lowe,  ous  and  successive  propensi- 

Emstantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  was 
he  under  the  influence  of  tl  Meeting 

attachments,  that  his  whole  life  ai 
miirlit  be  summed  Dp  by  describing  him  as 
the  victim,  sneousiivoly,  of  a  passion  for 
horses — a  passion  for  travelling — a  passion  n>r 
ture — and  a  passion  for  what  he  called 
independence. 
The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  ami  On 

is  "i  such  a  nan  notn  to  hold  out  a 

ie  of  do  oommon  interest  and  amuse- 
ment.   Yet,  though  t' 

II. i  apparent 
fidelity,  we  cannot  say  thai  we  have  been 
much  amused  or  interested  by  the  perusal. 
There  is  a  proud  coldness  in  the  narrative, 
which  neither  invites  sympathy,  nor  kindles 
the  imagination.     The  an!'  to  dis- 

dain giving  himself  fa  sprctaclc  to  his  readers; 
and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  extrava- 
gance and  fits  of  passion,  with  a  sober  and 
languid  gravity,  to  which  we  ran  recollect  Do 
lei.     In  this  review  of  the  eve 

.«  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  ai 
he  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the  genuine 
language  of  emotion;  but  dwells  on  tie 
of  nis  childhood  without  tenderness,  and  on 

rugglesand  tumults  of  bit  ripei 
without  any  sort  of  animation.     Wo  look  in 
vain    through   the   whole   narrative   for  one 
gleam  of  that  magical  eloquence  by  which 

i  au  transports  us  into  the  soenes  bo  de- 
scribes, and  into  the  hear!  which  responded 

to  those  scenes,— or  even  for  a   tiait   of  that 
social  garrulity  which  has  enabled  Marmantel 

and  to  people  die  whole   space 
around  them  with  living  pictures  ol  thi 
among  whom  they  existed.     There  is  not  one 
character  attempted,  from    b  10  end 

of  this  biography; — which  is  neilhei  lively,  io 
short,  nor  eloquent — neither  playful, 

N.iilirr   ie  it  a  mere 
unassuming  outline  of  theaulhoi's  history  and 
publications,  like  the  short  notices  of  Hume 
or  Smith.     It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  ptt 
pious  and  minute  narrative  of  all  his  I' 
and  adventures;  and  contains,  :is  we 
suppose,  a  tolerably  accurate  enumeration  of 

•nd  antipalh 
is  not  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  talk 
about  trifling  things,  bat  Ihsl  he  will  not  talk 
about  them  in  a  lively  or  interesting  manner; 
and  systematically  dei  my  pari 

statement  with  tln>-  ;ue  de- 

,111  colouring,  by  which  alone 
the  story  of  U  individual  can  often  excite 
much 

oi  been  able  i"  i  these 

Aferno'rs,  ive  will  >a  thffj 


are  by  no  meat 
will  lonn  no  ex 


»11  wrii 

that  almost  all  Italian 
and  deficient  in  precision, 
thing,  indeed,  quite  remarkable 
ness  of  most  of  the  moe 
language, — the  very  copiousness 
ness  of  which  seems  to  form 
the  want  of  force  or  eiaotaese 
with    Us   sweet    and    DAI 
the  writer  and   the   reader,  tl 
and  looseness 

a  harsher  dialect.     I'i 


lira,  it  i 


as  they  are  in  many  partm 
hie  to  peruse  the  n 

Serj  without  intci 
The  traits  of  ardour  an 
disclosed  through  all  tin 
of  the  sty  !• 

lily;  and  even  those  parts  < 
which   seem   to   I 
rank,  ami  ei 
collar  character,  a 

.1  obstructed  th- 
characi  nius;  and 

uliririties  may  be    • 
eles  it   had   to 

and  prejudice. 

-i  was  born  at  Asti 
noble  and  rich,  but  ill  ' 
an    1749.      The   biota 
which   fills   five   chant* 

markable. 
members,  is  being  fed 
an  old  uncle  with  squar* 
educated  at  home  by  a  good-n 

and  having 

grentei  part  of  hi 
seven   years  old 

smooth  faces  of  son 
1'oiiihi:;  church ;  a 
with  a  green  net  on  h 

To  the  agony 
Diction,  he  . 
adheri 

—all  this  notwithstai 
steal  a  fan  from  an 
and  grows  sileiii 
— nt  last,  when  about 

This  migration  adds  but  I 
of  the  narrative 
writer.    The  acadeo 
lated  establishment  :  in  on. 
the  images  of  the  com 
tinctio 

pation — whilethe 
into  filthy  cells. 
There  he 
vain,  to  aii 
for,  after 

the  fourth 

plot' 

tad  diet ,  and  [■■ 
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toon   fell    inio   wretched 
ily  and 

r  with 
hi    this   situation, 
ambi- 
oopy  of 

i  abaft.'  which 

sletaa- 

i  ardour  and 

itioii. 

le  u.i^ 
he   was  only  about   twelve 

nml  and  enchanting  music,"  be   ob- 
.uiil  made  the.  most 
— H  nig- 
ral weeks  I  axparieoced  'In* 

rich  niy  atudii  ',  while  ni  the 
•vhiniaical  it 

'  mind,  «w.>i 

In-  Ir.ir 
II  was  llii"   fits! 

ru,  at  v*  huh  I  m  i 
rals,  mi  them 

on  rdiiriuii^ 
a  piece  1   t. 

eerfall] 

■ 

sensaiioc-  in  my  mind,     '1  1ms 

llllf     III     IIIU.-I 


me*. 
...  I.  a 


to  Asti,  and  were  all  bedaubed   wnh  roti^e— the 
lien  exrlusivi  ...  the 

French.     I  ba 
stance  severed  years  after 
account  for  such  an  absurd  and  ndn  ul 
whjeh  i>  wholly  at  varianc  when 

<    other 
calamity 

rouge,—  ly  conceal  ii  ;  well  knowing 

lhal,  when  discovered,  it  Ol  the  laughter 

or  pity  of  the  beholders, 
figures  left  a  deep  and  lasting  in 
mind,  anil  inspired  me  wiih  n  c<  n  ol  dis- 

gust lows 

"  From  my  geographical  studies  resulted  another 
cause  of  uimpnihy  to  thai  nation.     Having  m 
the  chart  the  cieot  ditV.-rcnee  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion h.  tweerj  Enjria  ■  ;  and 

I   from  I  lie  tonnes, 
thin  I  be  French  I  land  ; 

— raeatunj  to  ninnl  the  6rsl  ideas  of  my  infancy, 
during  which  I  was  told  thai  the  French  had  Irp. 
quenily  been  in  possession  of  Asti ;  and  that  during 
the  last  lime,  they  i  to  be 

taken  prisoners  to   the  number  of  ai 
thousand,  without  resistance,  niter  conducting  them- 
selves, while  they  remained  la  poeseasion  of  the 
plate,  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  tyranny  ; — 
ircumstanres 

M'l'A  Mr  i  ,.jjt/r  r.'  tend- 

ed more  and  more  to  rivet  in  my  mind  an  aversion 
to  the  French  nation." — pp.  83— 8G. 

At  the  early  age  of  fowl  ri  was 

put  in  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fortune:  and  launched  binned  every 

sort  ol  la  folly  and   ffUlrnTaganw. 

His  passion  for  horses,  from  whioh  he  was 
pever  entirely  emancipated. 

.   his  soul :   anil    liis 
galloping  tiji  and  down  ti. 
of  Turin,  in  company  chiefly  with  the  young 
English  who  were  rsaidenl   in  thai  capital. 
Prom  this  society,  and  tin  - 

SOOn    dl  il        Illpl'iVclllelll.     tll.it 

short  time  he  became  by  far  the  n 

hi    iliot   ti 

in  alter  this  period, 

the  Ufa  oi  Allien  presents  a  most  bumilia 

lure  ni  idleit 
nnd  ennui.    It  is  the  (meat  and  mo 
Qloatral 

ttilo  iii  Lord  Gli  Dthom  rather 

outgoes,  than  falls  short  of  thai  high-colo 
and  apparently  exaggerated  n 
Bush,  indeed,  ia  th  n  the 

.  the  fictitious  and  the  real  eha 
that  if  th  lishedwhen 

Miss  Edgeworlh's  story  was  w  titter.,  il  would 
have  been  impossible  not  to  suppose  tit 
hadderi  hem  e  very  1 

ing  and  extraordinary  in  Iter  narrative.     For 
two  or  three  years.  Allien  contented  bin 
with  running 

i  tent  states  and  ■ 
ignorant  of  its  languace,  and  utterly  ind 
ent  both  lo  .  '  too- 

snnt.'.l,  iit  ever]  m  on,  with  ihe 

most  oppressive  discontent  and  ut 
be   lt.fi   no   relict   but    in   tfci 

ions. 

jJHpisappc.it  1.   1  villi  evetv  Ihtiic,  nnd  bolievme, 
h 

'  hi*  days  m  a  perpetaa\  ioei  « 
N 


listening 


i        . 
r  haul  a 

account  o( 

-.    which    h. 

be  earbei   part   of  the 

1  hatred  I  had  lo  dancing,  was 
H. 
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impatience  and  dissipation  ; — apparently  pur- 
suing enjoyment  with  an  eagerness  winch 
■was  in  reality  inspired  by  the  vn.ni  hope  of 
escaping  from  misery.  There  is  much  gene- 
ral truth,  ns  well  as  peculiar  character,  in  the 
following  simple  confession. 

"In  spite,  however,  of  fhia  constant    whirl  of 

dissipation,  my  being  muster  of  my  own  actions; 

notwithstanding  I  had  plenty  of  money,  was  in  the 

heyday  of  youth,  and  possessed   a  prepossessing 

figiif ;  1  vet  felt  every  where  tatiety.  ennui,  ana 

My  great!  il  pleasure  consisted  in  attend- 

opera   buffa.    (bough    the    eny  and    lively 

ily  impression  in  my 

mind.      A   thousand   gloomy  and    mournful  ideas 

assailed   my  ,  in  which  I  delighted  to 

i,\  wandering  shine  on  the  shores  near  the 

and  Portici." — Vol.  i.  p.  128. 

When  he  getB  to  Ve,  ■  are,  if  pos- 

— though  like  other  hypo- 
chondriacs ho  is  disposed  to  lay  the  blame 
on  the  winds  and  the  weather.  Tin'  tumult 
of  the  carnival  kept  lum  alive,  it  seems,  for  a 

"  Bui  SO  SDOnai  was  the  novelty  over,  than  my 
habitual  melancholy  sod  ennui  Muraad,  I  passed 
several  i  I  te  solitude,  mvi  r 

leaving  the  houss  nor  stirring  from  the  « 

w  hlllll  i-    I    ITKnlr  SIL' 

.-.  1'h  w  horn  ' 
n  ww  words.     During  the  rest  of  the  d«y.  which 
it  :tvy  on  my  hands,  '  pssst  d  niv  time 
cither  in  slei  p  lining,  I  knaw  not  whicbi 

and  frequen  any  apparent 

motive.    I  had  lost  my  tranquillity,  and  1  was  unable 

what  had  deprivrd  r >l  it.     A  t  «• 

year*  si  ;ug  the  cause  ol  this 

occur r-  trom  a 

■     which  ottn<-kc(l  it**-  every  spring, 

in   April,  and  sometimes  in  June  :   its  dura- 

-  longer  or  shorter,  and  its  violence  very 

different,  according  as  my  mind  was  occupied. 

"I    likewi-  rod    that    my   intellectual 

faculties  resembled  a  barometer,  and   that   I  pot* 

more  or  less  talent  for  composition,  in  pro- 

to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.    During  the 

?  solstitial  and  equinoctial  winds, 

always  remarkably  stupid,   ami   uniformly 
ration  in    the  evening  than  the 
ig.      I  likewise  perceived  lhat  the  force  of 
my  imagination,  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  and  ca- 

fialnliiy  of  invention,  were  possessed  by  me  in  a 
Hgher  degree  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  than  during  the  iniermediotc 
periods.  This  materiality,  nrhtoh  1  believe  M  bs 
common  lo  all  men  of  a  delicate  nervous  system, 
has  greatly  contributed   In  lessen  the   priil 

lie  good  I  have  done  might  have  inspired 
me,  in  like  manner  as  it  has  tended  to  diminish 
the  shame  T  might  have  fell  for  the  errors  I  have 
committed,  particularly  in  my  own  art." — Vol,  i. 
pp.  140— Hi 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  extends  his 
travels  In  Ftanre,  and  slops  a  few  weeks  at 
where  he  passed  his  evenings 
exncftvns  L°r^  fllonthorn  is  represented  to 
lone  his  at  his  Irish  castle.  To  help 
away  tie-  hours,  he  went  every  night  to  the 
plav,  although  his  Italian  ears  were  disgusted 
with  the  poverty  of  the  recitation  ;  and, 

— "alter  the  performance  was  over,  it  was  my 

egular  prnctire  lo  bailie  every  evening  in  tho  sea. 

whs  induced  lo  indulge  myself  in  this  luxury,  In 

<insec]urnre  of  finding  a  very  agreeable  spot 

ind  lying  to  I  '  the  harbour, 

»  We,  scaled  on  the  sand,  with  my  back  leonins. 


r 

h 


against  a  rock,  I  ci 

will, out  interruption.    In  tl 

objects,  embellished 

1  passed  my  time  dreaming  of  luiure  dull, 

Vol.  i.  pp.  130,  151. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the*  I 

killed  himself  and  hit 

incredible  \<  Th 

account  oi 

upon  him  by  his  tirt-i 

metropolis. 

"  It  was  on  ■  cold,  cloudy,  ■ 
between    the    15th   and    20 
entered  Paris,  by  tho  wit  i 
ceau.     Accustomed  to  the  clear  and  i 
Italy  and  Provence,  I  |i 
thick  log  which  et 
this  season.     Never  in  my    lile   did 
more  disagreeable  feelings  ths 
damp  and  dirty  suburb  of  St. 
was  to  lake  up  my  lodging, 
haste,  what  mad  folly  Tiori  led  me 
of  tilth  and  Hastiness !     On  enterim  < 

II  thoroughly  undeceived;  and 
tainly  have  set  off  again  immedi 
and  fatigue  withheld  ma.     My  Ma 

li  H  when  1 
Paris.     The   mean   an,! 

ostentation  d 
dignified  with  the  i 
and  palaces  ;  llie  fill 
the    truly   vnndal-likt    CO 
-  at  that  lime,  be 
disagreeable  objects,  of 
gustiiig   to   me  wns   the 

V   VI  IV  uglj 
nlind    t 

<rilell»,  the  in:, 
the  lofty  facadi 

I    spectacles    am! 
kind."  — Vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154. 

There,   then,  as  was 
he   again    foui 
"by  the  demon  of  mi 
in  vain  the  bossti 
■  ilily  grew  wearied  i 

all   its  amusements,  and    n 
without    delay,    fo 

lily,  he  goes,  at  mid.' 
such  a  characteristic  and  cornrsMM 
il  all  sorts  of  pow 

which  actually  froze  I  hi 
carriage  during 

as  he  was. 

■ 
Allieii  was  n  ith  K 

roads,  the  inns,  the  horses,  am 
incessant  bustle  in  the 
the  capital,  all  ci 
delight."      He   passed  ,'■. 

good  society ,  in  1 

mined    no 
draw  in:;- room,  but 
and    ai  i 
three    laborio 


■knurs 

[llWtlt' 
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-  hie  inveterate  malady,  nor 
pirit  that  possessed  him;  and 

to  mate  a  hasty    lour  ll 
he  «  land,  which  appears  to  have 

y  considerable  i 

"  The  country  then  bo  much  enchanted  me  thai 
ll  in  ii ;   not  ihnr  I   wn.i  much 
y  individual,  bill  because  I  wet  dc- 
ihe  simple  manners  of  ilic 
.sly  and  beauty  <il  lh«  women, 
njoymeni  ol  politi 
-jll   which   made  ifc  us  mutable 

almost  inseparable  from  tt. 
itant  price  ol  all  the  necessaries  of 
fe."  —  Vol.  i.  pp    168,  163. 

!v.  however,  was  this  bold  resolution 
trtth  m  the  author  ia 

'  with  the  mania  of  travelling}"  and 

-  illand  in  the  begjntui 
\nd  here  ha  is  still  more  enee- 

nally  diverted  than  ever,  by  falling  in  love 
married  lad)  at  the  Hagne,  who 
urn  his  alfection. 
er,  ;ii  last  eompel  the 
rejoin  her  husband  in  SWiiser- 
|  and   lie'  impetnooa  Italian  is  affected 
that  he  makes  a 
prate  attempt  on  his  Life,  by  tall 

es  aftei    being  let  blood  ;  and  re- 

nllenlv  to  Italy,  without  stopping  to 

or  uttering  a  single  word  to 

rvaut  during  the  whole  course  of  the 

violent  fit  of  depression,  however,  and 

i   by  which  it  was  followed,  led 
tor  tie-  first  tune,  to  look  into  his  books  ; 
.i  Plutarch 
ii  tin  impn  -  ardent 

lible  -pint,  thai 
ndence  now  took  the  Ii 

!    and   he   became  for   life  an 

the  ancient  republicans.     Me  rend 

11  rut  us,  be.,  he  assures 

I  admi- 

■  a*  like  one  beside  hirnsell ;  and 

il  mingled  grief  and  m;."-  at  bavins 

born  at  Piedl  I  at  a  perio 

eminent,  where  It  was  imp' 

a  sentiment,  indeed,  seems  to  have 

him  foi  r  part  of  his  life; 

il  in  many  passages  of  these 

vear»  almost  wholly 

hi  ard  their  power  and 

•  tnplated 

i  il  on  die  other  hand 

rslv  wholly  He  her  rink  as  a 

diheliri'i  weak,  and  cn-liv<<], 

being  an  Italian,  and  u  : 

'lung  in  common  with  this  nation." — 

1  -a -i-  naturally  .unn-hed  to  a  domestic  lit! 

•■nen.  and  rend 

test  at  iwenty  years 

able  repug- 

having  my  children  born  at 

The  ■   not  yet  come 

r  this 
•h  was  soon  thiown 
,nd  his  horses  gallop 


off  to  Vienna.  The  slato  of  his  mind,  both 
as  to  idleness  and  politics,  is  strikingly  repre- 
sented in  the  following  short  pas>. 

"  I  might  easily,  during  my  stay  at  Vienna,  have 
been  Introduced  io  the  celebrated  poet  Metaaiaaio, 
at  whose  house  our  minister,  ihe  old  and  respecla- 
nt  Canale,  passed  bis  evenings  in  a  select 
company  of  men  ol  tellers,  whose  chief  amusement 
consisted  in  reading  poriiona  from  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Italian  claasica.  Having  taken  an 
lion  lor  BM|  he  wished,  out  of  pity  to  my  idleness, 
to  conduct  me  thither.  Bui  I  declined  accompany- 
ing him,  either  from  my  usual  awkwardness,  or 
from  the  contempt  which  the  constant  habit  of 
reading  French  works  had  given  me  forllah.i 
ductions.  Hence  I  concluded,  that  this  assemblage 
of  men  of  letters,  with  their  classics,  could  bo  omy 
a  dismal  company  of  pedants.  Besides,  I  bad  seen 
Metaaiaaio,  in  ihe  gardens  of  Schoenbrunn.  perform 
the  customary  genuflexion  to  Maria  Theresa  in 
auch  a  eervile  end  adulatory  manner,  that  I,  who 
had  my  hcod  stuffed  with  Plutarch,  and  who  exag- 
gerated every  thing  I  conceived,  oootd  not  think  of 
binding  myself,  cither  by  the  lies  of  fsmilisiity  or 
friendship,  with  a  poet  who  had  sold  himself  io  a 
despotism  which  I  so  cordially  detested." 

i  i.  pp.  189, 189. 
From  Vienna  he  flew  to  Prussia,  which    lie 
says,  looked  all  like  one  great  gtiaidhouse : 
and  where  he  could  not  rc^  honor 

and  indignation  he  felt  at  beholding  oppres- 
sion and  despotism  sasnming  the  mask  of 
virtue."  From  Prussia  he  passed  on  to  Den- 
mark ;  where  his  health  was  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  profligacy  in  which  he  indulged  ; 
and  where  the  only  amusement  he  could  rel- 
ish, consisted  in  "driving  a  aledge  with  in- 
conceivable velocity  over  the  snow/'  In  this 
way  he  wandered  on  through  Sweden  and 
Finland  to  Russia  ;  and  experienced,  as  usual, 
able  disappointment  on  arriving  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

"  Alas!  no  sooner  had  I  reached  this  Asiatic  as- 
semblage of  wooden  huta.  than  Rome,  Genoa,  Ve- 
nice, and  Florence  rose  Io  my  recollection  ,  and  1 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  What  I  after- 
wardaaaw  of  this  country  tended  siill  mure  strongly 
io  confirm  my  first  impression,  that  it  minted  not 
to  be  seen.  F.very  thing,  except  their  benrds  and 
their  horses,  disgusted  me  so  much,  that,  during  six 
weeks  I  remained  among  these  eavBges,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one  ;  nor 
even  to  see  the  two  or  three  youths  with  whom  I 
had  associated  at  Turin,  and  who  were  descended 
from  the  first  families  of  the  country.  I  took  no 
measure  to  be  presented  to  the  celebrated  Auto- 
crairix  Catherine  II.;  nor  did  I  even  behold  ihe 
countenance  of  s  sovereign  who  in  our  daya  haa 
outstripped  fame.  On  investigating,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, the  reason  of  such  extraordinary  coi 
became,  convinced  that  ii  proceeded  from  a 
intolerance  of  character,  and  a  hatred  to  every  spe- 
tyranny,  and  which  in  this  particular  instance 
attached  itself  to  a  person  suspected  of  ihe  most 
crime — til'  murder  of  a  defenceless  hus- 
band."—Vol.  i.  pp.  19«.  195. 

This  rage  for  liberty  continued  to  possess 
him  in  his  return  through  Pruasia,  and  really 

seems  to  hfJTVe  reached  111  acme  when  it  dic- 
tated  the  following  most  preposterous  pas- 

which,  we  cannot  help   M 
indebted  for  part  of  its  absurdity  to  the  trans- 
lator. 


"  I  visited  ZorndorfT,  a  spot  rendered  famous  by 
the  sanguinary  battle  taught  between  the  Russians 
and  Prussians,  where  thousands  of  men 
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aides  were  immolated  on  tho  altar  of  despotism, 
and  thus  escaped  from  the  galling  yoke  which  op- 
pressed them.  The  place  of  their  interment  was 
easily  recognised  by  its  greater  verdure,  and  by 
yielding  more  abundant  crops  than  the  barren  and 
unproductive  soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On  this 
occasion,  I  refieclrd,  with  torrme,  that  elavee  irrm 
everywhere  only  born  to  fertilize  the  $oil  on  which 
they  vegetate."— Vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197. 

After  this  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  ass  at 
Gottingeti;  and  regrets  that  hie  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  this 
excellent  opportunity  for  writing  some  im- 
measurably facetious  verses  "  upon  this  ren- 
counter of  a  German  and  an  Italian  ass,  in  so 
celebrated  an  university !"  After  a  hasty  ex- 
pedition to  Spa,  he  again  traverses  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  returns  to  England  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age;  where  he  is 
speedily  involved  in  some  very  distressing 
and  discreditable  adventures.  He  engages  in 
an  intrigue  with  an  English  lady  of  rank,  and 
is  challenged,  anil  slightly  wounded  by  her 
husband.  After  this  eclat,  he  consoles  him- 
self with  the  thought  of  marrying  the  frail 
fair,  with  whom  he  is,  as  usual,  most  heroic- 
ally in  love ;  when  he  discovers,  to  his  infi- 
nite horror  and  consternation,  that,  previous 
to  her  connection  with  him,  she  had  been 
equally  lavish  of  her  favours  to  her  husband's 

froom!  whose  jealous  resentment  had  led 
im  to  watch  and  expose  this  new  infidelity. 
After  many  struggles  between  shame,  resent- 
ment, and  unconquerable  love,  he  at  last  tears 
himself  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  vir- 
tue, and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  bursting 
with  grief  and  indignation ;  but  without 
seeming  to  think  that  there  was  the  slightest 
occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition  or  self- 
condemnation.  From  Holland  he  goes  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  Spain — as  idle, 
and  more  oppressed  with  himself  than  ever 
— buying  and  caressing  Andalusian  horses, 
and  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  existence.  At  Madrid  he  has  set 
down  an  extraordinary  trait  of  the  dangerous 
impetuosity  of  his  temper.  His  faithful  ser- 
vant, in  combing  his  hair  one  day,  happened 
accidentally  to  give  him  pain  by  stretching 
one  hair  a  little  more  than  the  rest,  upon 
which,  without  saying  a  word,  he  first  seized 
a  candlestick,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground 
with  a  huge  wound  on  his  temple,  and  then 
drew  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  upon  his 
offering  to  make  some  resistance.  The  sequel 
of  the  story  is  somewhat  more  creditable  to 
his  magnanimity,  than  this  part  of  it  is  to  his 
self-command. 

"  I  was  shocked  at  the  brutal  excess  of  passion 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  Though  Eliaa  was  some- 
what calmed,  he  still  appeared  to  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  resentment ;  yet  I  was  not  disposed  to 
display  towards  him  the  smallest  distrust.  Two 
hours  after  nis  wound  was  dressed  I  went  to  bed, 
leaving  the  door  open,  as  usual,  between  my  apart- 
ment and  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept ;  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  the'  absurdity  of  putting  ven- 
geance in  the  power  or  a  man  whom  I  had  so  much 
irritated.  I  said  even  aloud  to  Elias,  who  was  al- 
ready in  bed,  that  he  might  kill  me,  if  he  was  so 
inclined,  during  the  night;  and  that  I  justly  merited 
such  a  fate.   But  this  brave  man,  who  possessed  as 


much  elevation  of  soul  as  myself,  took  no  other  re- 
venge for  my  outrageous  conduct,  except  preserv- 
ing Tor  several  year*  two  handkerchiefs  stained  with 
blood  which  had  been  bound  round  bis  bead,  and 
which  he  occasionally  displayed  to  my  view.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  Picdmontese,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  mixture  of  ferocity  and  generosity  dis- 
played on  both  sides  in  this  affair. 

"  When  at  a  more  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  violent  transport  of  rage. 
I  becamo  convinced  that  the  trivial  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  was,  so  to  speak,  like  the  last 
drop  poured  into  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.  My 
irascible  temper,  which  must  have  been  rendered 
still  more  irritable  by  solitude  and  perpetual  idle- 
ness, required  only  the  slightest  impulse  to  cause  it 
to  burst  forth.  Besides,  I  never  lifted  a  hand 
against  a  domestic,  as  that  would  have  been  putting 
them  on  a  level  with  myself.  Neither  did  I  ever 
employ  a  cane,  nor  any  kind  of  weapon  in  order  to 
diamine  them,  though  I  frequently  threw  at  them 
any  moveable  that  fell  in  my  way,  as  many  young 
people  do,  during  the  first  ebullitions  of  anger;  yet 
I  dare  to  affirm  that  I  would  have  approved,  and 
even  esteemed  the  domestic  who  should  on  such 
occasions  have  rendered  me  back  the  treatment  ha 
received,  since  I  never  punished  them  as  a  master, 
but  only  contended  with  tlicm  aa  one  man  with 
another." — Vol.  i.  pp.  244—216. 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a 
literary  countryman  of  his  own,  and  feels,  for 
the  first  time  of  his  life,  a  glow  of  admiration 
on  perusing  some  passages  of  Italian  poetry. 
From  this  he  returns  to  Spain,  and,  aftet 
lounging  over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  re- 
turns through  France  to  Italy,  and  arrives  at 
Turin  in  1773.  Here  he  endeavours  to  main- 
tain the  same  unequal  contest  of  dissipation 
against  ennui  and  conscious  folly,  ana  fall* 
furiously  in  love,  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
woman  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  ten 
years  older  than  himself.  Neither  the  in- 
toxication of  this  passion,  however,  nor  the 
dailv  exhibition  of  his  twelve  fine  horses, 
could  repress  the  shame  and  indignation 
which  he  felt  at  thus  wasting  his  days  in  in- 
glorious licentiousness ;  and  his  health  was  at 
last  seriously  affected  by  those  compunctious 
visitings  of  "his  conscience.  In  1774,  while 
watching  by  his  unworthy  mistress  in  a  fit  of 
sickness,  he  sketched  out  a  few  scenes  of  a 
dramatic  work  in  Italian,  which  was  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  immediately  on  her  re- 
covery; and  it  was  not  till  the  year  after, 
that,  after  many  struggles,  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  detaching;  himself  from  this  degrad- 
ing connection.  The  efforts  which  this  coat 
him,  and  the  means  he  adopted  to  ensure  his 
own  adherence  to  his  resolution,  appear  al 
together  wild  and  extravagant  to  our  northers, 
imaginations.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  him- 
self lashed  with  strong  cords  to  his  elbow 
chair,  to  prevent  him  from  rushing  into  lbs 
presence  of  the  syren ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
he  entirely  cut  off  his  hair,  in  order  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  appear  with  decency 
in  any  society!  The  first  fifteen  days,  he 
assures  us,  he  spent  entirely  "  in  uttering  the 
most  frightful  groans  and  lamentations,"  and 
the  next  in  riding  furiously  through  all  the 
solitary  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  last, 
however,  this  frenzy  of  grief  began  to  sob* 
side ;  and,  most  fortunately  for  the  world  and 
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the  author  >n  fur  litera- 

of  this  fiery 
•■  r  [nirt  ol  his  fulure  ex- 

istence "I  a  wretched  tragedy 

ad  the  striking  re- 

■■  thai  of  Antony,  first  inspired 
him  with  the  reaolutii  ipting  a  dra- 

■  on  the  same  subject  ;  and,  alter 
encou  roost  extreme  difficulty  from 

i  -•  oi  poetical  diction,  and  of 
hammered  out  a  trage- 
l  hich   was   represented   with   tolerable 
1 775.  From  this  moment  his  whole 
was  deroted  to  dramatic  poetry;  and 
y  glory  became  the  idol  of  his  imagi- 
nation 

■itering  upon  this  new  and  arduous  ca- 

t  that  greater  sacrifices 

i   than   tie  had  hitherto 

to  any  ol  the  formal  object*  of  his 

-  of  his  education,  and 

tbits  ol  indolence  and  inattention  to 

i  with  letters,  imposed 

fur  more  than  the  ordinary  labour 

literary  apprenticeship.      Having  never 

Veen  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  purr-  Tns- 

to  speak  French  during 

Tears  of  travelling,  he  found  fa 

•■iit  in  the  knowledge  ol  that 

i  which  he  proposed  to 

a  to  immortality  ;  ana  began. 

,  a  course  of  the  most  careful  ami 

il  reading  of  the  great  authors  who  bad 
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the  perfection  of  ev  except 
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i  I'ut  absolutely 
other 
for   ever  that 
b  which  he  seems  to  have 
;  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and 
I'o  make  amends  for  this,  he  went 
r  back  to  the  rudiments  of  bis  Latin  ; 
•s  in  tliat  In 
patient  and  laborious  attention, 
lilted  in  memory  mans 
the  authors  he  prop- 
\  sought,  with  the  greatest  assi- 
iqnaintance  of  all  the  seholn 
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the  infinite  quantity  o 
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n  prose ;  and 
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verse. 


rilhoul  "  Ige  than 

ive  onl;  these,  the 

other,   I 
I  lr«*t  Haver  taken  the  trouble  to  clothe  tlictii 


in  verse.  This  was  the  case  wiili  Charles  I.,  which 
I  beau  10  wriie  in  French  prose,  immediately  alter 
finishing;  Philippe.  W lien  I  had  readied  lo  about 
the  middle  ol  the  third  not,  my  hrun  and  my  hand 
became  «o  benumbed,  that  I  lound  it  impossible  to 
bold  my  pen.  The  same  thing  happened  in  regard 
10  Romeo  and  Juliet,  die  whole  of  which  I  nearly 
expanded,  though  with  much  labour  to  myself,  and 
nt  long  intervals.  On  rr perusing  this  sketch,  I 
foutiil  my  cnihiiMti- 1  I.  ihiu,  trans- 

;<  r  •  <1  with  rage  against  mi  ll  i  prot J  no 

further,  hut  threw  my  work  lino  the  lire.  ' — Vol  it. 
IP  48—61. 

Two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  these 
bewitoblng  studies;  ami,  daring  tins  time, 

ten  tragedies,  .it  least,  were  in  a  con- 
siderable stale  of  forwardness,  In  1778,  the 
study  of  Machiave]  revived  all  that  early  /.eai 
for  liberty  which  he  liad  imbibed  from  the 
perusal  of  Plutarch;  and  he  composed  with 
great  rapidity  his  two  books  of  "LaTirai, 

ips  the  most  nervous  and  eloquent  of 
all  his  prose  compositions.  About  the  same 
penud.  Ids  poetical  studies  experienced  a  still 
more  serious  interruption,  from  theoomm 
ment  of  his  attachment  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  the  wife  of  the  late  Pretender; — an 
attachment  that  continued  to  soothe  or  to 
.lining  part  of  his  existence. 
This  lady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stolberg,  was  then  in  her  twenty  - 
lillh  year,  and  resided  with  her  ill-matched 
hosband  at  Florence.  Her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments made,  from  the  first,*  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  inllamiiiable  heart  of 
Allien,  guarded  as  it  now  was  with  the  love 
of  glory  and  of  literature;  and  the  loftiness 
of  his  character.  dotU  of  his  admi- 

ration, soon  excited  corresponding  sentiments 
in  her,  who  I  rem 

the  ill  tempi  ■  -  ol  hei 

animated  husband.  Though  the  author  takes 
the  trouble  to  assure  us  that  ''their  intimacy 
never  exceeded  the  strictest  limits  of  honour," 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that  it  should 
have  aggravated  the  ill-humour  of  the  old 

I  ,  ,\  Inch  il  I  seems,  so  much, 

that   the   lady  was  at   last   forced  to  abandon 

iety,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother, 

the  Cardinal  York,  at  Home.     To  this  place 

Allien  s|i lily  followed  her,  and  remained 

there,   divided   between  love  and  study,  for 

|«  of  two  years  ;   when  her  holy 

tig  scandalized  at  their  intimacy, 
il  was  thought  necessary  for  her  reputation, 
that  they  should  separate.  The  effects  ot 
this  separation  ho  has.  himself  described  in 
the  following  short,  but  eloquent  passage. 

"  For  two  years  I  remained  incapable  of  any 
kind  of  study  whatever,  ao  different  was  my  pres- 

*  Hia  first  introduction  to  her.  we  have  been  in- 
formed, waa  in  the  great  gallery  of  Florence ;— « 
circumstance  which  Isd  bin  lo  signalize  lua  admire- 
lion  by  mi  .  vtraordinary  act  of  gallantry.     A 
■topped  to  examine  the  pit  .rles  XII.  of 

Sweden,  the  Countess  obaorved,  ihnt  the  aingular 
Uniterm  in  vn  bid)  thai  prince  la  usunlly  pnmtcd,  ap- 
peared 10  her  exiret  ifotbing  more 
waa  aaid  at  the  time  ;  but,  in  two  days  alter.  Allien 
'tie  exact  caitumt  ol  lost 
warlike  sovereign, — 10  the  utter  consternation  of 
all  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
Ml 
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ent  forlorn  Mate  from  the  happiness  I  enjoyed 
during  my  late  residence  in  Rome : — there  the  Villa 
Stroizi  near  to  the  warm  baths  of  Diocletian,  af- 
forded me  a  delightful  retreat,  where  I  passed  my 
mornings  in  study,  only  riding  lor  an  hour  or  two 
through  the  vast  solitudes  which,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  invite  to  melancholy,  meditation, 
and  poetry.  In  the  evening,  I  proceeded  to  the 
city,  and  round  a  relaxation  trom  study  in  the  so- 
ciety of  her  who  constituted  the  charm  of  my  ex- 
istence; and,  contented  and  happy,  I  returned  to 
my  solitude,  never  at  a  later  hour  than  eleven 
o'clock.  It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  the  circuit 
or  a  great  city,  an  abode  more  cheerful,  more  re- 
tired,— or  belter  suited  to  my  taste,  my  character, 
and  my  pursuits.  Delightful  spot ! — the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  shall  ever  cherish,  and  which 
through  life  I  shall  long  to  revisit." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
121, 122. 

Previously  to  this  time,  his  extreme  love  of 
independence,  and  his  desire  to  be  constantly 
with  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  the  very  romantic  step  of 
resigning  his  whole  property  to  his  sister : 
reserving  to  himself  merely  an  annuity  of 
14;000  livres,  or  little  more  than  500/.  As 
this  transference  was  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  King,  who  was  very  well  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  so  republican  a  sub- 
ject, it  was  understood,  upon  both  sides,  as  a 
tacit  compact  of  expatriation ;  so  that,  upon 
his  removal  from  Rome,  he  had  no  house  or 
fixed  residence  to  repair  to.  In  this  desolate 
and  unsettled  state,  his  passion  for  horses  re- 
vived with  additional  fury ;  and  he  undertook 
a  vovage  to  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  number  of  those  noble  animals : 
and  devoted  eight  months  "  to  the  study  of 
noble  heads,  fine  necks,  and  well-tumed  but- 
tocks, without  once  opening  a  book  or  pursuing 
any  literary  avocation."  In  London,  he  pur- 
chased fourteen  horses. — in  relation  to  the 
number  of  his  tragedies ! — and  this  whimsical 
relation  frequently  presenting  itself  to  his 
imagination,  he  would  say  to  himself  with  a 
■mile — "  Thou  hast  gained  a  horse  by  each 
tragedy !" — Truly  the  noble  author  must  have 
been  far  gone  in  love,  when  he  gave  way  to 
such  innocent  deliration. — He  conducted  his 
fourteen  friends,  however,  with  much  judg- 
ment across  the  Alps ;  ana!  gained  great  glory 
and  notoriety  at  Sienna,  from  their  daily  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  and  the  feats  of 
dexterity  he  exhibited  in  riding  and  driving 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  printed  twelve 
of  his  tragedies:  and  imbibed  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  pre- 
tended to  find  them  harsh,  obscure,  or  affect- 
edly sententious.  In  1784,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  two  years,  he  rejoined  his  mis- 
tress at  Baden  in  Alsace ;  aim,  during  a  stay 
of  two  months  with  her,  sketched  out  three 
new  tragedies.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Pisa, — 
where,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  faults  of 
Pliny's  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  he  composed  in 
five  days  that  animated  and  eloquent  piece 
of  the  same  name,  which  alone,  of  all  his 
works  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  has  left  on 
out  minds  the  impression  of  ardent  and  flow- 
ing eloquence.    His  rage  for  liberty  likewise 


prompted  him  to  compose  several  odes  on  the 
subject  of  American  independence,  and  seve- 
ral miscellaneous  productions  of  a  similar 
character: — at  last,  in  1786,  he  is  permitted 
to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  with  his  mis- 
tress, whom  he  rejoins  at  Alsace,  and  never 
afterwards  abandons.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  they  make  a  journey  to  Paris, 
with  which  he  is  nearly  as  much  dissatisfied 
as  on  his  former  visit, — and  makes  arrange- 
ments with  Didot  for  printing  his  tragedies  in 
a  superb  form.  In  1788,  however,  he  resolves 
upon  making  a  complete  edition  of  his  whole 
works  at  Kehl ;  and  submits,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  fair  friend,  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Paris.  There  they  receive  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  seems,  however,  to  make  no  change  in 
their  way  of  life; — and  there  he  continues 
busily  employed  in  correcting  his  various 
works  for  publication,  till  the  year  1790,  when 
the  first  part  of  these  memoirs  closes  with 
anticipations  of  misery  from  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  and  professions  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  companion  whom  time  had 
only  rendered  more  dear  and  respected. 

The  supplementary  part  bears  date  in  May 
1803 — but  a  few  months  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  author, — and  brings  down  his  history, 
though  in  a  more  summary  manner,  to  that 
period.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  much  un- 
easiness and  fear  in  Paris,  after  the  com 
mencemeut  of  the  revolution ;  from  all  appro- 
bation, or  even  toleration  of  which  tragic 
farce,  as  he  terms  it,  he  exculpates  himself 
with  much  earnestness  and  solemnity;  but, 
having  vested  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
in  that  country,  he  could  not  conveniently 
abandon  it.  In  1791,  he  and  his  companion 
made  a  short  visit  to  England,  with  which  he 
was  less  pleased  than  on  any  former  occasion, 
— the  damp  giving  him  a  disposition  to  gout, 
and  the  late  hours  interfering  with  his  habits 
of  study.  The  most  remarkable  incident  in 
this  journey,  occurred  at  its  termination.  As 
he  was  passing  along  the  quay  at  Dover,  on 
his  way  to  the  packet-boat,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bewitching  woman  on  whose 
account  he  had  suffered  so  much,  in  his  for- 
mer visit  to  this  country  nearly  twenty  yean 
before!  She  still  looked  beautiful,  he  says, 
and  bestowed  on  him  one  of  those  enchanting 
smiles  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  re- 
cognised. Unable  to  control  his  emotion,  he 
rushed  instantly  aboard — hid  himself  below 
— and  did  not  venture  to  look  up  till  he  was 
landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  From  Calais 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  her  of  kind  inquiry 
and  offers  of  service ;  and  received  an  answer 
which,  on  account  of  the  singular  tone  of  can- 
dour and  magnanimity  which  it  exhibits,  he 
has  subjoined  in  the  appendix.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  remarkable  production,  and 
shows  both  a  strength  of  mind  and  a  kindness 
of  disposition  which  seem  worthy  of  a  nappier 
foitune. 

In  the  end  of  1792,  the  increasing  fury  of 
the  revolution  rendered  Paris  no  longer  a  place 
of  safety  for  foreigners  of  high  birth;  and 
Allien  and  his  countess  with  some  difficult? 
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effected  their  escape,  from  it,  and  estnbli-hed 

i  diminished  income,  at  his 

Here,  with  his  usual  im- 

i  to  his  anli-revolution- 

,'V   tor 

Louis  XVI  .  ami  a  short  satirical 

be  entitled  ''The 
ji-.cii."    He  then  took  to  sctin 

■  r  two  or  three  years,  this 
-^ion  seduced  him  in  a  good  d 
literature.    In  1795,  however,  he  tried 
hand  in  some  satirical  production 

inch  zeal,  to  leiMUlM  ami  trans- 
■  huml'i'"  from  the  Latin  cL 
Iv  led  to  Greek;  and,  in  the 

•  ninth  rear  of  his  age,  he  set  seriously  to 
,tudy  Of  this  language.  Two  whole 

to   solitary 

ithont  being  ahle  to  master  the 

■  ol  undertaken.    At  last,  by  dint 

oid  incredible  labour,  he  be. 

>  understand  a  little  of  the  easier  authors  ; 

nine  lie  had  completed  his  fiftieth 

lerpretinga  considerable 

of  Herodotus.  Thucydules.  and  Homer. 

ernsal  of  Sophocles,  in  the  following 

led  him  to  compose  hi 

179S.     In   the  end   of  this 
ar.  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  tin 

the  tranquillity  of  his  Tuscan 

»t  !    and.   in   the  spring  following,  upon 

Florence,  be  and  his  friend 

small  habitation  in  the  country. 

rrom  this  asylum,  however,  they  returned  so 

an   the    retreat  of   the   enemy, 

:. prised  by   them  on   their 

any  in  1800;  but  had 

it  appears,  from  the  importu- 

than  from  the  outrages  of  the 

are.     The   French  teems, 

f  letters,  and  made  several  at- 

introduced    to  Allien.     When 

impossible,  the  latter  made 

j  but  guarded  reply  to 

ulike  admirer : — 

leral.   in    hi*  official   capacity,  com- 

lor  Allien,  who  never  re- 

-ithiic.l  authority  of  any  kind,  will  iminc- 

malen   to  obey  the  order:  hut   if,  on   ihl 

■  w  only  as  a  private 

■■ga  leave  to  observe,  n. 

n  of  mind,  he  wishes  not  to 

intense!  and  therefore  emreafa 

I  liimexcuseJ." — Vol.  li. 

■us  circumstances,  he 
jed  with  the  desire  of  sig- 
"I  exertion  ; 
DO  fewer  than  six  eomrtlies 
men,  v  nearly  finished   before 

'  end  i>l    ■  'leolth,  dun 

repented    at- 

aoif  concludes  with  the 

■r  of 

on. led    and  en- 
I   is  a  sort  of 
-  friend  tl: 

from  which 


it  appears,  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  in- 

llainuialory  or  gouty  attack    in    I 

which  put  ■  period  to  1 
few  days.1  illness,  in  the  month  of  October 
1803.  We  have  since  learned,  thai  the  pub- 
-t  humous  works,  which  had 
been  began  bj  the  Countess  ol  Albany  at 
Milan,  has  been  stopped  by  the  I 
eminent  ;  and  lliat  several  of  the  i 
have,  by  the  same  authority,  been  committed 
to  the  Hames. 

We  have  not  a  greal  deal  to  add  to  this 
copious  and  extxaordinan  narrative.  Many 
of   the  peculiarities  ol   Allieri   may  be  safely 

referred  to  the  accident  of  fa  ad  the 

errors  of  his  education.    His 
and  dissipation,  arc  nol  Ice  those  of 

ipoiled  youths  of  •  there 

any   thing   ran    extraordinary   in    his   - 

mienl  application  to  ■tody,  or  the  turn  of  his 

first  political  opinions.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
his  pursuits,  and  the  character  of  his  lit) 

afford  more  curious  matter   lor 
speculation. 

In  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  misery  which 

Alfieri  ami  some  other  eminent  persons  are 

recorded  to  have  endured,  while  their  minds 

ithheld   from  any  worthy  occupation, 

we    have   sometimes  1 

Chide,  that   to  siilb-r  deeply  li 

indication  of  superior  intellect:  and  that  it  is 
only  to  minds  destined  for  higher  attainments 
that  the  want  of  an  object  is  a  source  of  real 
affliction.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however, 
oeed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 
this  opinion  :  and  really  cannot  permit  all  the 
shallow  coxcombs  who  languish  under  the 
bmden  of  existence,  to  take  themselves,  on 
our  authority,  lor  spell-bound  geniuses.  The 
most  powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate 
the  most  deeply,  and  will  burst  out  to  more 
wild  devastation  when  obstructed  in  its  | 
ful  course;  but  the  wi  nl  is.  upon 

ihe  who  hie  to  obsl  id  will 

mantle  and  tot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  bet- 
ters. The  innumerable  blockheads,  In  short, 
who  betake  themselves  to  suicide,  dram- 
drinking,  or  dossing  in  dirty  ni  ill  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  an 

Hon  between  ennui  ami  talent :  or  that 
fellows  who  are  lit  for  nothing  but  mending 
shoes,  may  not  be  very'  miserable  il  they  are 
unfortunately  raised  above  their  propel  occu- 
pation. 

If  it  does  frequently  hapi>cn   ih 
•  Imaiv   and   vigorous    exertions  are   fot 
follow  this   heavy   slumber   of  thi 
the  phenomenon,  we  think,  may  I 
without  giving  any  countenance  to  the   sup- 
position, lhat  vigorous  faculties  arc  most  liable 
an  objuration.  In  the  tirst  place,  the 
il  ni   exertion  must  act  with 
han  usual  force  Upon  a  mind  V)  huh  lias 
I  from  the  want  of  it  ;  ami  Mill  be  apt 
[O  be  pushed  farther  than  in  cases  where  the 

been  more  regulai     'I  he  chief 
however,  of  the  ess  which 

h.is  son  ended  those  who  havt 

io  be 
their  ignorance  oj  the  difficrlties  the)  ha>o 


its 
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to  encounter,  and  that  inexperience  which 
makes  them  venture  on  undertakings  which 
more  prudent  calculators  would  decline.  We 
have  already  noticed,  more  than  once,  the 
effect  of  early  study  and  familiarity  with  the 
beat  models  in  repressing  emulation  by  de- 
spair; and  have  endeavoured,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, to  explain  why  so  many  original  authors 
have  been  in  a  great  degree  without  educa- 
tion.   Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and 
dissipation  leads  necessarily  to  a  manhood  of 
ignorance  and  inexperience ;  and  has  all  the 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  inconveniences,  of 
fcuch  a  situation.    If  any  inward  feeling  of 
strength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordinary  im- 
pulse, therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  go  about  it  with  all  that  rash  and  vehe- 
ment courage  which  results  from  unconscious- 
ness of  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  overcome; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  success  is 
ensured  by  this  confident  and  fortunate  auda- 
city. Thus  Alfieri,  in  the  outset  of  his  literary 
career,  ran  his  head  against  dramatic  poetry, 
almost  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  either 
by  poetry  or  the  drama;  and  dashed  out  a 
tragedy   while    but   imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  he  was  writing, 
and  utterly  ignorant  either  of  the  rules  that 
had  been  delivered,  or  the  models  which  had 
been  created  by  the  genius  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors.   Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his 
early  youth  in  fearful  veneration  for  these 
rules  and  these  models,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  resisted  the  impulse  which  led 
him  to  place  himself,  with  so  little  prepara- 
tion, within  their  danger;  and  most  probable 
that  he  would  never  have  thought  himself 
qualified  to  answer  the  test  they  required  of 
him.    In  giving  way,  however,  to  this  pro- 
pensity, with  all  the  thoughtless  freedom  and 
vehemence  which  had  characterised  his  other 
indulgences,  he  found  himself  suddenly  em- 
barked in  an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in 
sight  of  unexpected  distinction.    The  success 
he  had  obtained  with  so  little  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  tempted  him  to  acquire  what  was 
wanting  to  deserve  it ;  and  justified  hopes  and 
stimulated  exertions  which  earlier  reflection 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  pre- 
vented. 

The  morality  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  as  relaxed  as  that  of  the  degenerate 
nobles,  whom  in  all  other  things  he  professed 
to  reprobate  and  despise.  He  confesses,  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  contrition,  tliat 
his  general  intercourse  with  women  was  pro- 
fligate in  the  extreme ;  and  has  detailed  the 
particulars  of  three  several  intrigues  with 
married  women,  without  once  appearing  to 
imagine  that  they  could  requir!  any  apology 
or  expiation.  On  the  contrary,  while  record- 
ing tho  deplorable  consequences  of  one  of 
them,  he  observes,  with  great  composure, 
that  it  was  distressing  to  him  to  contemplate 
a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  "  though  in- 
nocently," been  the  occasion.  Tho  general 
arrogance  of  his  manners,  too,  and  the  occa- 
sional brutality  of  his  conduct  towards  his 
inferiors,  are  far  from  giving  us  an  amiable 


impression  of  his  general  character;  nor  ham 
we  been  able  to  find,  in  the  whole  of  tbess 
confessions,  a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart, 
or  generous  philanthropy,  to  place  in  the  bal- 
ance against  so  many  indications  of  selfish 
ness  and  violence.  There  are  proofs  enough, 
indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  anil  manly  spirit; 
but  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or 
even,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  re- 
spectable. In  his  admiration,*  in  short,  of  the 
worthies  of  antiquity,  he  appears  to  have 
copied  their  harshness  and  indelicacy  at  least 
as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with 
it  all  the  licentiousness  and  presumption  of  a 
modem  Italian  noble. 

We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  with 
his  politics.  After  speaking  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia,— after  adding  that,  -'when  he  had  read 
Plutarch  and  visited  England,  he  felt  the  most 
uusurroountable  repugnance  at  marrying;  or 
having  his  children  born  at  Turin," — after  re- 
cording that  a  monarch  is  a  master,  and  a 
subject  a  slave. — and  "that  he  shed  tears  of 
mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  born 
in  such  a  state  as  Piedmont ;" — after  all  this 
— after  giving  up  his  estates  to  escape  from 
this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  books  on 
the  Tiranide,  and  his  odes  on  American  lib- 
erty,— we  really  were  prepared  to  find  him 
taking  the  popular  side,  at  the  outset  at  least 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  exulting  in  the 
dowufal  of  one  of  those  hateful  despotisms, 
against  the  whole  system  of  which  he  had 
previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordinary 
moderation.  Instead  of  this,  however,  we 
find  him  abusing  the  revolutionists,  and  ex- 
tolling their  opponents  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
professed  antijacobin, — writing  an  eulogium 
on  the  dethroned  monarch  like  Mr.  Pybns, 
and  an  Autigallican  like  Peter  Porcupine. 
Now,  we  are  certainly  very  far  from  saying, 
that  a  true  friend  of  liberty  might  not  exe- 
crate the  proceedings  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists; but  a  professed  hater  of  royalty 
might  have  felt  more  indulgence  for  the  new 
republic ;  such  a  crazy  zealot  for  liberty,  as 
Alfieri  showed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his 
writings  and  his  conduct,  might  well  have 
been  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  eman- 
cipation to  France,  which  deluded  sounder 
heads  than  his  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  keys,  we  think,  in  the  work 
before  us,  to  this  apparent  inconsistency. 
Aliieri,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of  tyrants, 
was,  in  his  heart,  a  great  lover  of  aristocracy; 
and,  he  had  a  great  spite  and  antipathy  at 
the  French  nation,  collectively  and  individ- 
ually. 

Though  professedly  a  republican,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  the  republic  he  wanted  was  one 
on  the  Roman  model, — where  there  were 
Patricians  as  well  as  Plebeians,  and  where  a 
man  of  great  talents  hacLeven  a  good  chance 
of  being  one  day  appointed  Dictator.  He  did 
not  admire  kings  indeed, — because  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  bom  one,  and  because  they 
were  the  only  beings  to  whom  he  was  bom 
inferior:  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration 
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use  fortune  had  placed  him 

'ie  power  ami  dis- 

■  -i I  to  it  were  agr< 

would  be 

i|  his  interiors      When  he  heard 

liad  written  a  tragedy  on  the 

:ie  fell  into  a  great  passion, 

that  the  subject  was  too  lofty 

rich  plebeian,  who.  during  twenty 

bscribed  himself  gentleman  in 

to  the  Ki:  : 

stocracy,  however,  will  not 

nonarchyand  the . 

n  hich  formed  the  substance  of  his 

But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was 

:>urn   his  youth  up;  and   would 

forgiven  that  nation,  il  Ihey  had 

iblishing  a  free  government. 

while    Italy  was  in    lundage. 

■  iiieh  Voltaire  had  exp 
Jian  literature,  and  the  general  degra- 
inlo  lalioiral  character  had 

i  into  his  fierci 
spirit,    and    inspired    him    with    an 
ile  by  whom  his 
i  id  been  subdued,  ridiculed, 
This  paltry  and  vindictive  feel- 
hrrn,  throughout  tins  whole  work, 
if  them  in  the  most  unjust  and  un- 
1  here  may  be  some  truth  in 
an  and  meagre  articu- 
liage  and  on  their  "horri- 
iheir  linn  lips  drawn  in  to  pro- 
•  ■_■  hoi  soup." 
vcuse  the  nationality 
Is  him  to  declare,  thai  ,:he  would 

sulhoi  of  ten  p I  Italian  \ 

■     H  in  English  hi  / 
arid  unharmonious  jargon. — 
should 
lashion- 
Bui  ' 

Italian.  \>  ho  declares,  that 

it  it     .  the  first  volume 

van"-  H  orof  a  modern  author 

nas.  who  msec  nothing 

.  the  tragedies  ol  Rac 

It  b evident  to  us.  thai  he  gru 

»  due  t" 
ling  of  national 

It,   fur    the    - 

h  nation  the  freedom,  in 

otherwise  have  been  among 

\ult. 

litis  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 

os  of  this  i  iv  per- 

•  •i   interesting  and   nl- 

•  tend 

I  occasion.     U 

a  complete  cop) 

Ufieri  ;   ami,    even    of  those 

untitled  to  a 

lie  seen  ei 

ire  deserving 

■  ren- 
tive  to  the 

:   this  task;  and 
20 


shall,  in  the  mean  tine  ourse/ves  to 

■  very  lew  obseiratkx  ited   by  the 

style   and    el  -   with 

which  we  have  been  for  some  time  ac- 
quainted. 

These  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
ancient  Grecian  model,  than  any  other  mod- 
em production  with  which  we  are   acquaint- 
ed ;  in  the  simplicity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness 
of  the  persons,  the  din 
and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  gravity  of 
the  composition.     Infinitely  less 
than   the   French  tragedies,  they  hai 
brilliancy  and  variety,  and  a  deeper  t- 
dignity  and  nature.     As  they  have  not  adopt 

ec  the  choral  songs  of  the  week  Mage,  how- 
ever, they  are,  on  the  whole,  less  poetical 
than  those  ancient  compositions;  although 
e  worked  throughout  with  a  line  and 
careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  Imm 
ever)  thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expres- 
sion. The  author's  anxiety  to  keep  c 
figures  ofnn  tion,  and  to 

showpieces  of  fine  writing  in  a  d 
deep  interest  or  impetuous  passion,  has  be- 
t raved  him,  on  Borne  occasions,  into  tot 
tentiotis  and  Strained  a  diction,  SJ 
air  of  labour  and  heaviness  to  many  parts  of 
hi6  con  He  has  fell,  perhaps  a  little 

tot)  constantly,  that  the  eanlinal  virtue  of  a 
dramatic  w  liter  is  to  keep  bis  person; 
the  business  arid  the  concerns  that  lie  before 
them,  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to 
moral  philosophers,  or  rhetorical  deseribersof 
their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his  zealous  ad- 
■  to  this  good  maxim.  •  some- 

times to  have  forgotten,  that  certain  p 
are  declamatory  in  nature  as  well  as  on  the 

and   that,  at  any  rale,  they  do  not  all 
vent  thorns'  Ives  in  concise  and  pithy  sa 
but  run  occasionally  into  hyperbole  U 
plificatioii.     As  it  is  the  great  el 
it  is  occasionally  the  chief  fault  of  A 
dialogue,   that    every   word    is    hi 
ployed  to  help  forward  the  nction  of  the  play, 
by  serious  argument,  oecesi  ive,  or 

ihe  direct  expression  of  natural  emotion. 
There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions, — no 
episodical  conversations, — and  none  lin  the 
most  brief  moralizing*.  This  gives  a  certain 
air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 

i  hat  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  or- 
dinary  reader,  arid   reduces  the  entire  drama 
nifomiity. 
We  make  these  remaiks  chiellv  with  a  ref- 
erence   to    French   tragedy.     For   our    own 
pelt,  we  believe  that  those  who  ere  did)  sol 
sil.le  of  the  merits  of  Shakespeare,  will  never 
be  much  struck   with  an]   other  dramatical 
compositions.    There  are  no  other  pis 
deed,  that   paint  human  nature, — that 
oil  the  characters  of  men  with  all  lie 
ness  and  sharpness   ol    the    original, — and 
speak   the  language   of  all   the   ; 
like  a  mimic,  but  an  echo- 
louder,  nor  differently  modulated  from  the 
spontaneous  utterance  ol  the  hi  •"!      In  these 

i»  he  disdains  all  comparison  uith  Al- 
fieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal:  nor  is  it  lair, 
pel  haps,  to  suggest  a  comparison,  wh 
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rivalry  can  be  imagined.  Alfieri,  like  all  the  ) 
continental  dramatists",  considers  a  tragedy  as  j 
a  poem.  In  England,  we  look  upon  it  rather  - 
as  a  representation  of  character  and  passion. ! 
With  them,  of  course,  the,  style  and  diction, 
and  the  congruity  and  proportions  of  the 
piece,  are  the  main  objects; — with  us,  the 
truth  and  the  force  of  the  imitation.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  them,  if  there  be  character  and 
action  enough  to  prevent  the  composition  from 
languishing,  and  to  give  spirit  and  propriety 
to  the  polished  dialogue  of  which  it  consists ; ! 
— we  are  satisfied,  if  there  be  management 
enough  in  the  story  not  to  shock  credibility 
entirely,  and  beauty  and  polish  enough  in  the 
diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  his 
own  way,  Alfieri,  we  think,  is  excellent.  His 
fables  are  all  admirably  contrived  and  com- 
pletely developed ;  his  dialogue  is  copious  and 
progressive;  and  his  characters  all  deliver 
natural  sentiments  with  great  beauty,  and  ' 
often  with  great  force  of  expresaiSB.  In  our 
eyes,  however,  it  is  a  fault  that  the  fable  is  too 
simple,  and  the  incidents  too  scanty;  and  that 
all  the  characters  express  themselves  with 
equal  felicity,  and  urge  their  opposite  views 
and  pretensions  with  equal  skill  and  plausi- 
bility. We  see  at  once,  that  an  ingenious 
author  has  versified  the  sum  of  a  dialogue ; 
and  never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  we 
hear  the  real  persons  contending.  There  may 
be  more  eloquence  and  dignity  in  this  style 
of  dramatising; — there  is  infinitely  more  de- 
ception in  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces, 
it  is  not  for  tramontane  critics  to  presume  to 


offer  any  opinion.  They  are  considered,  h 
Italy,  we  believe,  as  the  purest  specimens  of 
the  favella  Toscana  that  late  ages  have  pro- 
duced. To  us  they  certainly  seem  to  want 
something  of  that  flow  and  sweetness  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  in  Italian  poetry, 
and  to  be  formed  rather  upon  the  model « 
Dante  than  of  Petrarca.  At  all  events,  it  is  ■ 
obvious  that  the  style  is  highly  elaborate  and 
artificial;  and  that  the  author  is  constantly 
striving  to  give  it  a  sort  of  factitious  force  ana 
energy,  by  the  use  of  condensed  and  em- 
phatic expressions,  interrogatories,  antitheses, 
and  short  and  inverted  sentences.  In  all 
these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  chastised 
gravity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  temperance 
and  propriety  of  all  the  delineations  of  pas- 
sion, these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  should  have  expected  from  the  fiery, 
fickle,  and  impatient  character  of  the  author. 
From  all  that  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself, 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  his  plays 
great  vehemence  and  irregular  eloquence — 
sublime  and  extravagant  sentiments — pas- 
sions rising  to  frenzy— end  poetry  swelling 
into  bombast.  Instead  of  this,  we  nave  a  sub- 
dued and  concise  representation  of  energetic 
discourses — passions,  not  loud  but  deep— and 
a  style  so  severely  correct  and  scrupulously 
pure,  as  to  indicate^  even  to  unskilful  eyes, 
the  great  labour  which  must  have  been  be- 
stowed on  its  purification.  No  characters  can 
be  more  different  than  that  which  we  should 
infer  from  reading  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  and 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself  in  these 
authentic  memoirs. 


(SlpuL,   1803.) 


The  Life  and  Posthumous  Writings  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  With  an  Introductory  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Cowper.  By  William  Hayley,  Esq.  2  vols.  4to.  Chi- 
chester: 1803. 


Tuis  book  is  too  long;  but  it  is  composed 
on  a  plan  that  makes  prolixity  unavoidable. 
Instead  of  an  account  of  the  poet's  life,  and  a 
view  of  his  character  and  performances,  the 
biographer  has  laid  before  the  public  a  large 
selection  from  his  private  correspondence,  and 
merely  inserted  as  much  narrative  between 
each  series  of  letters,  as  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  connection,  and  make  the  subject 
of  them  intelligible. 

This  scheme  of  biography,  which  was  first 
introduced,  we  believe,  by  Mason,  in  his  life 
of  Gray,  has  many  evident  advantages  in 
point  of  liveliness  of  colouring,  and  fidelity 
of  representation.  It  is  something  intermediate 
between  the  egotism  of  confessions,  and  the 
questionable  narrative  of  a  surviving  friend, 
who  must  be  partial,  and  may  be  mistaken : 
It  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
from  materials  that  were  not  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  judgment;  and 
holds  up  to  him,  instead  of  a  flattering  or  un- 
faithful portrait,  the  living  lineaments  and 


features  of  the  person  it  intends  to  commemo- 
rate. It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  requires  so 
much  room  for  its  execution,  and  consequently 
so  much  money  and  so  much  leisure  in  those 
who  wish  to  be  masters  of  it,  that  it  ought  to 
be  reserved,  we  conceive,  for  those  great  and 
eminent  characters  that  are  likely  to  excite 
an  interest  among  all  orders  and  generations 
of  mankind.  While  the  biography  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon  shrinks  into  the  comer  of 
an  octavo,  we  can  scarcely  help  wondering 
that  the  history  of  the  sequestered  life  and 
solitary  studies  of  Cowper  should  have  ex- 
tended into  two  quarto  volumes. 

The  little  Mr.  Hayley  writes  in  these  vo' 
umes  is  by  no  means  well  written;  though  i 
certainly  distinguished  by  a  very  amiable  ; 
gentleness  of  temper,  and  the  strongest  ap--; 
pearance  of  sincere  veneration  and  affectioa)  'j 
for  the  departed  friend  to  whose  memory  it  ij? 
consecrated.  It  will  be  very  hard,  too,  il  they' 
do  not  become  popular ;  as  Mr.  Hayley  seem 
to  have  exerted  himself  to  conciliate  readers 
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dence, if  we  rightly  understand  his  biographer, 
that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  unfor- 
tunate derangement  thai  overclouded  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.    In  his  thirty-firs)  yean 

procured  lor  him  ill 
reading-clerk  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the 
idea  of  reading  in  public,  was  the  source  of 
such  torture  and  apprehension  to  him,  that  ho 
very  soon  resigned  that  place,  and  had  interest 
enough  to  exchange  it  for  Ihat  of  clerk  of  the 
journals,  which  was  suppos.  ire  no 

■J  attendance.  An  unlucky  dispute  in 
Parliament,  however,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  appear  in  his  place :  and  the  conso- 
ls ol  this  requisition  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Hay  ley,  in  the  following,  not  very  lucid,  ac- 
count.' 

"  His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to  such  an 
astonishing  height,  ihat  ihey  utterly  overwhelmed 
his  reason :  for  although  he  had  endeavoured  10 
prepare  himself  for  his  public  duty,  by  attending 
closely  ai  iba  office  for  several  months,  to  examine 
I  he  parliamentary  journals,  his  application  was  ren- 
dered useless  by  thai  excess  of  diffidence,  which 
made  him  conceive,  that  whatever  kn>u  ledge  he 
might  previously  acquire!  ii  would  all  (breaks  lum 

;ir  of  the   Mouse.     This  dislo 

tied  10  such  a  degree,  as  the  tune  for 
his  appearance  approached,  that  when  the  day  so 
anxiously  dreaded  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  make 
riment.  The  very  mends,  who  called  on 
hint  for  the  purpose  of  attending  him  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  acquiesced  in  the  cruel  necessity  of  rehn- 
I  the  prospect  of  a  station  so  severely  for- 
midable lo  a  frame  of  such  singular  sensibility." 

"  The  conflict  between  ihe  wishes  ofjiist  aflec- 
lionate  ambition,  and  ihe  terrors  of  diffidence,  so 
entirely  overwhelmed  bis  health  and  faculties,  that 
alter  two  learned  and  benevolent  divines  (Mr.  John 
Cowper,  bis  brother,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mar- 
tin MnJatt,  his  riral  cousin)  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  in  bis  mind,  by 
friendly  and  religious  conversation,  it  vcaa  found 
necessary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Alban's,  where  he 
resided  a  considerable  lime,  under  the  care  of  that 
eminent  physician  I'r  Cotton,  a  scholarand  a  poet, 
who  milled  lo  many  accomplishments  a  peculiar 
■  «b  nf  manners,  in  very  advanced  lile,  when 
I  hail  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him."— Vol.  i.  pp.  I 


In   this  melancholy  state  he  continued  for 
upwards  of  a    year,   when  his  mind    I 
from  the  deprei 

I    had    (showed,  and  to  seek  I" 
solation   in   the  study  of  the  Scripture*,  and 
other    :  lii   the  city  of 

Huntingdon,  to  which  he  hail  been  ren 

in  his  illness,  he  now  formed  an  aci|ii:iintaiice 

with  the  family  of  the  Reverend  >lr.  Dnwin, 

with  whose  widow  the  greater  part  ol  hit 

life  was  passed.     The  series  of  letters,  which 

Mr.  Haytey  has  introduced  in  this  place,  are 
altogether  Ol  a  devotional  cast,  and  bear  evi- 
tnploms  of  continuing  depression  and 
He  talks  a  great  ileal  of  his  CO 
sion,  of  the  levity  and  worldlincss  of  his 
former  I  the  urnrr  which  had  at  last 

ii rely 
and  constant!'  A  in  those  awful  medi- 

tations, as  to  consider  not  Only  the  occupationa 
of  his  earlier  'lay-,  bol  all  temporal  business 
or  amusement,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  bjavA- 
leitlion.  We  do  not  think  il  necetw&tv  \.o  i\va!t« 
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any  extract  from  this  part  of  the  publication : 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Hayley  might  have  spared 
some  of  the  methodistical  raptures  and  dissert- 
ations that  are  contained  in  those  letters, 
without  any  injury  either  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  or  the  reputation  of  his  own  per- 
formance. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  he  retired 
with  his  widow  to  the  village  of  Olney  in 
1768,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  pious 
and  sequestered  habits  of  life  till  the  year 
1772,  when  a  second  and  more  protracted 
visitation  of  the  same  tremendous  malady  ob- 
scured his  faculties  for  a  melancholy  period 
of  eight  years  j  during  which  he  was  attended 
by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  a  constancy  and  tender- 
ness of  affection,  which  it  was  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  after  life  to  repay.  In  1780,  he 
began  gradually  to  recover:  and  in  a  letter 
of  that  year  to  his  cousin,  describes  himself 
in  this  manner : 

"  You  see  me  sixteen  years  older,  at  the  least, 
than  when  I  saw  you  last ;  but  the  effects  of  time 
seem  to  have  taken  place  rather  on  the  outside  of 
my  head  (ban  within  it.  What  waa  brown  is  be- 
come grey,  but  what  was  foolish  remains  foolish 
still.  Green  fruit  must  rot  before  it  ripens,  if  the 
season  is  such  as  to  afford  it  nothing  but  cold  winds 
and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every  ray  of  aunshine. 
My  days  steal  away  silently,  and  march  on  (as  poor 
mad  King  Lear  would  have  made  his  soldiers 
march)  as  if  they  were  shod  with  felt !  Not  so 
silently  but  that  I  hear  them ;  yet  were  it  not  that  I 
am  always  listening  to  their  flight,  having  no  in- 
firmity that  I  had  not  when  I  was  much  younger,  I 
should  deceive  myself  with  an  imagination  thai  I 
am  still  young."— Vol.  L  pp.  96,  97. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  his  returning 
powers  was  to  the  taming  and  education  of 
the  throe  young  hares,  which  he  has  since 
celebrated  in  his  poetry :  and,  very  soon  after, 
the  solicitations  of  his  affectionate  companion 
first  induced  him  to  prepare  some  moral  pieces 
for  publication,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  salu- 
tary employment  to  his  mind.  At  the  age  of 
fifty,  therefore,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  the 
excitements  that  emulation  and  ambition  usu- 
ally hold  out  to  a  poet,  Cowper  began  to  write 
for  the  public,  with  the  view  of  diverting  his 
own  melancholy,  and  doing  service  to  the 
cause  of  morality.  Whatever  effect  his  pub- 
lications had  on  the  world,  the  composition 
of  them  certainly  had  a  most  beneficial  one 
on  himself.    In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  he  says, 

"  Dejection  of  spirits,  which  I  suppose  may  have 
prevented  many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author, 
made  me  one.  I  find  constant  employment  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  take  care  to  be  constantly  em- 
ployed.—  Manual  occupations  do  not  engage  the 
mind  sufficiently,  as  I  know  by  experience,  having 
tried  many.  But  composition,  especially  of  verse, 
absorbs  it  wholly.  I  write,  therefore,  generally 
three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  in  an  evening  I 
transcribe.  I  read  also,  but  less  than  I  write.  — 
Vol.  L  p.  147. 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  he  talks 
of  his  performance  in  so  light  and  easy  a 
manner,  and  assumes  so  much  of  the  pleasing, 
though  antiquated  language  of  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison, that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it. 

"  My  labours  are  principally  the  production  of 
hat  winter ;  all  indeed,  except  a  few  of  the  minor 


pieces.  When  I  can  find  no  other  occupation,  ' 
think;  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to  do  it ■ 
rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  season 
of  the  year  which  generally  pinches  off  the  flowen 
of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they  are,  sod 
crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.  In  th.a  respect, 
therefore,  I  and  my  contemporary  bards  are  by  no 
means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when  the  deligbrnd 
influence  of  fine  weather,  fine  prospects,  and  a  brisk 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  mske  poetry  almost  tot 
language  of  nature ;  and  I,  when  icicles  depend  frost 
all  the  leaves  of  the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  wbena 
reasonable  man  would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  is  i 
verse,  as  to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  moat  ! 
be  my  apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and 
animation  you  may  observe  in  what  you  will  shortly 
have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public,  if  they  tike 
me  not,  there  is  no  remedy." — Vol.  I  pp.  105,  10S, 

The  success  of  his  first  volume,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  was  by 
no  means  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  proceed 
to  a  second ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  now  to  be 
admitted  by  every  body  but  Mr.  Hayley,  that 
it  was  not  well  calculated  for  becoming  popu- 
lar. Too  serious  for  the  general  reader,  it 
had  too  much  satire,  wit,  and  criticism,  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  devout  and  enthusiastic: 
the  principal  poems  were  also  too  long  ana 
desultory,  and  the  versification  throughout  was 
more  harsh  and  negl  igent,  than  the  public  had 
yet  been  accustomed  to.  The  book  therefore 
was  very  little  read,  till  the  increasing  fame 
of  the  author  brought  all  his  works  into  notice : 
and  then,  indeed,  it  was  discovered,  that  it 
contained  many  traits  of  strong  and  original 
genius,  and  a  richness  of  idiomatical  phrase- 
ology, that  has  been  but  seldom  equalled  in 
our  language. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  Cowper  formed  an 
accidental  acquaintance  with  the  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Austen,  which,  in  spite  of  his  insuper- 
able shyness,  ripened  gradually  into  a  mutual 
and  cordial  friendship,  and  was' the  immediate 
source  of  some  of  nis  happiest  hours,  and 
most  celebrated  productions. — The  facetious 
history  of  "  John  Gilpin"  arose  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  that  lady,  in  circumstances  and  m 
a  way  that  marks  the  perilous  and  moody 
state  of  Cowper's  understanding  more  strik- 
ingly perhaps  than  any  general  description. 

"It  happened  one -afternoon,  in  those  years, 
when  his  accomplished  friend  Lady  Austen  made  ■ 
part  of  his  little  evening  circle,  that  she  observed 
him  sinking  into  increasing  dejection;  it  was  bar 
custom,  on  these  occasions,  to  try  all  ihe  resources 
of  her  sprightly  powers  tor  his  immediate  relief. 
She  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin  (which  bad 
been  treasured  in  her  memory  from  her  childhood) ts* 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its  effect! 
on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  the  air  of  enchantment 
He  informed  her  the  next  morning,  thst  eMrobieM 
af  laughter,  brought  on  by  his  recollection  of  bet 
story,  had  kept  him  waking  during  the  greatest  pat 
of  ihe  night !  and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad, 
— So  arose  the  pleasant  poem  of  John  Gilpin."--, 
Vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129.  | 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1783,  howevsty 
Lady  Austen  was  fortunate  enough  to  dimoljj 
the  poet  to  a  work  of  much  greater  importance}! 
and  to  engage  him,  from  a  very  accidental 
circumstance,  in  the  composition  of  "1 
Task,"  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  popu 
of  all  his  performances.   The  anecdote,  whim 
is  such  as  the  introduction  of  that  poem  kit 
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'ation,  about  this  time,  seem  to  have 
drawn  from  him  the  following  curious  and 
unaffected  delineation  of  his  own  thought*  and 
feelings. 

"I  urn  not  s'hamod  to  confess,  thai  having  cotn- 
I  'I  an  nutliur.  1  KOI  RXNrt  abundantly  desirous 
lo  succeed  as  such.     1  /  :tit 

Iftfprrlmrof)  in  my  vntu  r, .  nu  infinitr  akort  t>t  urn- 
l,iii„n.  But  with  it,  I  hnve  at  the  same  lima,  sa 
you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  d  Tn 

thia  combination  of  opposite  qotlilj 
owing,  that,  till  lately,  1  stole 
undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wishing  lo  dis- 
tinguish myself.    At  last  1  ventured  t  ventured,  loo, 
•  ■  only  path  that,  at  so  late  a  ;  yet 

.  and  I  am  determined,  il  God  balk  DM 
determined  otherwise,  to  work  my  way  through, 
the  obscurity  thai  hath  been  ao  long  my  portion, 
nun  notice.  — Vol.  i.  p.  190. 

As  he  advanced  in  his  work,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  become  belter  pleased  with 
the  execution  of  it;  and  in  the  year  1790. 
addresses  to  his  cousin  the  follow 
and  interesting  observations:  though  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  we  have  DBt 
mens  at  least  of  what  he  calls  the  quoin)  and 
antiquated  style  of  pi  and  are 

not  without  our  t-usiiieioim  list)  wa  should 
have  liked  it  better  tlian  that  which  he  ulti- 
mately adopkadi 

"To  say  the  truth.  1  hove  now  no  fears  about 
the  success  oi  my  translation,  ilioueli  m  i,.,,,-  pnstt 
I  have  had  many.  1  knew  there  wusa  style  some- 
where, ooold  I  inn  linil  it.  in  which  Homer  ought 
in  be  rendered,  and  which  tV  luit   bun. 

I  blundered  about  it,  ere  1  could  ni 
to  any  dei  ided  judgment  on  the  runner.  Ai  li 
was  betrayed,  by  a  di  -  my 

language  to  the  simplicity  of  bit,  it  the 

qoauMIMftl  tluii  belonged  to  our  writer*  nt  ibe  fit'. 
■  ourse  of  n  -,  I 

have  delivered  my.v  II  Imm  ihis  evil,  I  believe,  en- 
tirely :  hut   I   have  done  it  slowly,  and  as  u  innti 
ltd  himself  from  his  mistress,  when  he  is 

fin  marry.  I  had  so  strong  a  predilection  in 
avour  of  thia  style,  at  first,  that  I  was  crated  to 
find  ihot  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  «nh 
it  as  myself.  At  every  passage  of  that  sort,  «  hub 
I  obliterated.  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  said  lo  BITS"  !l. 
I  am  spoiling  my  work  to  pierce  those  who  have 
no  laal  mple  graces  of  anttqnity.     But  in 

measure,  as  I  adopted  a  more  modern  phm**  nlogy, 
I  became  a  convert  to  their  opinion  i  sod  in  the  lust 
revisel.  which  1  am  now  making,  it  il.le 

of  h»\  i  single  expresaion  of  the  obsolete 

kind.  I  see  my  work  so  murh  improved  by  ibis 
alteration,  that  I  am  filled  With  wonder  at  rny  own 
backwardness  to  assent  to  the  necessiiy  of  il  ;  and 
UM  mure,  when  I  consider,  thnt  Milton,  wnh 
ml  myself  intimately  ac. 
quaintcd.  is  never  quint,  never  twangs  through  the 
but  is  •  vi  iy  where  grand  and  elegant,  wiihnut 

sties,  On 
ibe  contrary,  he  took  a  long  stride  forward,  left  the 
language  of  his  own  ind  him.  sad  antic- 

ipated ihe  expressions  ol  a  century  vet  to  come." 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  :<nn. 

The  translation  was  finished  in  the  year 
1791,  aad  published  by  subscription  imme- 
diately niter.  Several  applications  were  made 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  lor  the  honour  of 
:  without  success.  Their 
ansv  !  hat  the]  to  tu>v\v 

— ••  It  seems  not  a  little  ••x\r.\ou\\rat\.M 

■\V  *  UvaV 
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poisons  ho  nobly  patronised  themselves  «i  the 
score  of  literature,  should  resolve  to  give  no 
encouragement  to  it  in  return.'1  We  think 
so  too. 

The  peiiod  that  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  volume  in  1781,  to  that  of  his 

it  in  1791,  seems  to  have  been 
the  h  most  brilliant  part  of  Cow- 

per's  e  It  was  not  only  animated  by 

ihe  vigorous  and  successful  exertions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  but  enlivened,  in  a  very 
ig  manner,  by  the  correspondence  and 
aia  cousin,  Lady  Heakelh,  who  re- 
newect,  about  this  time,  an  intimacy  that 
seems  to  have  en.lran-d  the  earlier  days  of 
their  childhood.  In  hi?  tatters  to  this  lady. 
we  have  found  the  most  interesting  traits  of 
his  simple  and  affectionate  character,  com- 
bined with  an  innocent  playfulness,  and  viva- 
city, that  charms  the  more,  when  contrasted 
•with  the  gloom  and  horror  to  which  it  suc- 
I  by  which  it  was  unfortunately 
replaced.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
make  many  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
publication.  We  insert,  however,  the  follow- 
ing delightful  letter,  in  answer  to  one  from 
Lady  Hesketh,  promising  to  pay  him  a  visit 
during  the  summer. 

ball  see  youogain  ! — Isholl  hear  your  voice — 
we  shall  lake  wnlks  together:  I  will  show  you  my 
prospects,  the  hovel,  the  nlcove,  Ihe  Ouse.  and  it's 
banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  described.  I  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  of  those  days  tint  very  fnr  distant, 

i  a  part  of  ii  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  ot 
■ii  inn  ;  mention  it  not  for  yonr  life.  We  hove 
never  had  so  many  visitors,  but  we  could  easily  ac- 
commodate  them   all,  though  we  have   received 

,  and  his  wile,  and  his  sister,  and  his  son, 
all  at  nn.e.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  you  come  till 
the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  Juno,  because  be- 
fore thai  time  my  pat  n-house  will  not  be  ready  to 
receive  ua ;  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  be- 
longing la  ii-.  When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  in. 
1  line  it  wuh  mats,  and  spread  the  floor  with  mnts, 
and  there  foa  shall  ah  with  a  bed  of  mignonette  at 

ile,  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
faamine;  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  ol  myrtle 
ev<  ty  day  Sooner  than  the  time  I  mentii 
country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty.  And  I 
will  '.  il  yon  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first  en- 
As  soon  as  you  have  en'en  d 
the  veshlnile.  If  you  caBt  a  look  on  cilher  side  of 
jnM,  |TOU  shall  oat  on  the  rieht  hand  a  box  of  my 
making.  It  is  the  boj  in  which  have  been  lodged 
-    nml  in  which  lodges  puss  at  present. 

But  he.  | r  fellow,  is  worn  out  with  one.  and  pro- 

before  you  can  sec  him.  On  the  right 
band  stands  a  cupboard,  the  work  of  the  same 
author.  It  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transform- 
ed it.  Opposite  to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also 
hut  a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it 
until  it  became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now 
but  of  ornament  ;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand 
under  it.  On  lbs  left  hand,  at  the  farther  end  of 
this  superb  vestibule,  you  will  find  the  door  of  the 
parlour  into  winch  I  shall  conduct  you,  and  where 
due*  you  to  Mrs.  I'nwin  (unless  we 
should  meet  her  before). — and  where  we  will  be  os 
happy  as  the  day  is  long !  Order  yourself,  my 
cousin,  in  the  Swan  at  Newport,  end  there  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  OIney. 

'•  My  dear,  I  tinvo  told  Homer  what  yon  say 
about  casks  and  urns:  and  have  asked  him  whether 
he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps 
bis  wine.  He  swears  that  II  is  a  cask,  and  that  it 
will  m  ret  be  any  thine  better  ihan  a  cask  to  • 
•*>  it  the  god  is  coutcnt  with  it,  we  must  even 


wonder  at  his  taste,  and  be  so  loo."* — 
161 — 163. 

The  following  is  very  much  in 
style. 

"This  house,  accordingly,  since  it  bsi 
cupicd  by  us  and  our  Mtuhln,  is  as  m 
to  what  it  was  w  hen  you  saw  il  u  you  < 
The  parlour  ia  even  elegant.     V, 
parlour  is  elegant.  I  do  not  mi. 
the  study  is  not  so.     It  ia  neat,  warm 
and  a  much  better  study  than  I  rl< 
produce  in  it  an  incomparable  translation 
I  think  every  day  of  those  lines  c 
gratulate  myself  on  having  obi 
quite  superannuated,  what  be  seems 
hoped  for  sooner. 

*  And  may  at  length  my  weary  Oft 
Find  out  tbe  peaceful  herojliart.' 

For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitage,  at 
beiier  thing;   and  you   must  always 
my  dear,  that  when  poets  talk  ol 
ages,  and  such  like  things,  i 
tn  sashes  in  front,  two  comfortable 
smart  staircase,  and  three  bedel: 
nient  dimensions;  in  short,  exactly  a 
as  this."— Vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 

In  another  letter,  in  a  gravel  1 
says — 

"  I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  W< 
to  you,  who  have  enjoyed    >■ 
winter.     In  your  next  letter  give  uai 
of  your  own  stole  of  lo 
anxieties  about  you.     Tbx 
but  our  winters  ore  in  general  such,  t 
friend  leaves  ua  in  the  In 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  ptrtm 
we  have  possibly  met  for  the  la* 
robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  ■ 
the  return  of  summer. 

"  Many  thanks  tor  the  cuekow,  what 
perfectly  safe,  and  goes  well,  to  the 
and  amazement  of  alt  who  hear  n      1 
awoke  to  hear  it ;  and  I  am  oof 
not  others  in  the  house  that  sii. 
much  as  she." — Vol.  i.  p 

In  the  following  passage, 
calmness  of  a  sequestered  and  gout 
man,  and  we  doubt  whether  1 1 
educated  and  reflei 
in  the  kingdom,  who  could  think  a 
so  dispassionate!]  rente*) 

_\  in  1792. 

"The  French,  who,  like  all  I 
trcmc  in  every    ihing,  are 
freedom  ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
a  cause  ridiculous,  their   i 
could  not  fail  lo  do  so.      Pi 
to  plain  gentlemonship,  and 
level  with  their  own  lackeys,  i 
they  will  repent  In  t 
subordination  ore,  I  belit  \ 
and,  consequently,  essential   to  ihe  we 
society  :  but  what  we  me 
gion,  is  exactly  that  which  animates  tb 
and,  unless  time  should   sober 
after  all,  be  an  in/ 

as  not   much  to  be  wondered 
first   escape  from  t| 
act  extravagantly,  and  treat  tie 
sometimes  treated  their  idols.    r 
they  are  reconciled  in  due  n 
respect  for  monarchy  is  at 
nothing  now  bul  a  little  1 
ihey  want  extremely.     1  .. 
wit  in   their  anger;  for  it  wei. 
many  millions  should  be  nnsu 
\— No\.\.  v-STi. 


at,  ■ 
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Homer  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  pro- 
1  w.  the  indefatigable  translator, 

to  engage  in  a  magnificent  edition  of  Milton, 

for  which  he  was  to  furnish  a  version  of  his 
Latin  and   Italian  poetry,  and  a  critical  com- 
11  his  whole  works.     Mr.  llayley 
-  time,  undertaken  to  write  a  life 
■me  groundless  reports,  as 
i  an  intended  rivalry  between  him  ami  Cow- 
er, led  to  a  friendly  explanation,  and  to  a 
cordial  and  affectionate  intimacy.     In 

nj  Mr.  Bayley  paid  a  visit  to  his 
red  friend  at  Weston;  and  hap- 
ened  to  be  providentially  present  with  him 
ihen  the  agony  which  he  experienced  from 
lit  of  a  paralytic  attack  upon  Mrs.  Un- 
!  very  nearly  affected  his  uiulautand- 
The  anvious  attention  of  his  friend,  and 
I  n.d  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
!"d  any  very  calamitous  effect 
-  unhappy  occurrence  :   But  his  spirits 
never  to  have  recovered  the  shock ; 
oitode  and  apprehension  which  he 
tally  felt  lor  his  lonir  tried  and  alfectinn- 
luspended  his  literary  exer- 
ted the  depression  to  which  he 
been  occasionally  liable,  and  ren- 
mainder  of  his  life  a  very  preca- 
mst  that  overwhelming  mal- 
i  it  «as  at  last  obscured.     In  the 
u&mer,  he  returned  Mr.  Hayley'svisrl 
i ;  hut  came  back  auiiin  to  Weston, 

is  much  depressed  and  forebod- 

er.     His  constant  and 

•  I'invin.  was  one  cause 

i  ol  everything  alee.    "1  cannot 

■  with  my 

i  !.  and  my  books  before  me,  while 

ude— silent,  and  look- 

\  -nil  more  powerful  cause 

I  and  oppressive  dejection 

began  again  to  overwhelm 

he  says,  "  that  1  have 

"  Til  attempts  to  write  since  I  came 

Unless  more  comfortable  days 

lence  to  look 

end  of  all  writing  with  me! 

pints.     When   Rose  came,  1  was 

for  his  coming,  by  a  nightly 

huium." 

nirse,  of  the  year  1793,  he  seems 
little  but  revi-  'alien 

which  he   meditated   an    im- 
i      Mi.  Ilavl'-y  came  to  see  him 
•   Weston,  in  the  month  of 
■ives  this  affecting  and  pro- 
mt of  his  situation — 

i|  completely  nl  this  period  all  ihe 

■  minH.  and  nil  die  native 

•  heart ;  but  there  was  aomething 

In*  appearance,  which  led  me  to 

Mime  signal  event  in  his 

i  would  gradtt- 

'.  ground 

Hit  clieer!ul  ami  hi 

rdJy  resist  her  own  accumulated 

far  u  to  prewrve  ability  •urBcisni  to 

hotn  site  had 

body 

■  r   nml 

-lie  had 

The  aigna  of  such  imbs- 


nitty  were  beginning  to  be  painfully  visible  ;  nor 
can  nature  present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitiable, 
than  imbecility  in  such  a  shape,  eagerly  grouping 
for  dominion,  which  u  knows  not  either  how  lo 
retain,  or  how  to  relinquish." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  161 ,  162. 

From  a  part  of  these  evils,  however,  the 
poet  was  relieved,  by  the  generous  compas- 
sion of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  nobly  took  upon 
herself  the  task  of  supi  tlnsmefan 

choly  household.  We  will  not  withhold  fitUP 
our  readers  the  encomium  she  has  so  well 
earned  from  the  biographer. 

"  Those  only,  who  have  lived  with  the  super- 
annuated and  melancholy,  can  properly  appreciate 
the  value  of  auch  magnanimous  friendship;  or  per- 
fectly apprehend,  what  personal  suffering*  it  must 
cost  the  mortal  who  exerts  it,  if  that  mortal  has 
I  from  nature  a  frame  of  compassionate 
sensibility.  The  lady,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  fell 
but  loo  severely,  in  her  own  health,  the  heavy  tax 
that  mortality  is  forced  to  pay  for  a  resolute  pates* 
verance  in  such  painful  duty." — Vol.  h.  p.  177. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  care  or 
attention  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that 
ful  depression,  by  which  the  faculties  of  this 
excellent  man  were  destined  to  bo  extin- 
guished. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
he  became  utterly  incapable  of  any  sort  of 
exertion,  and  ceased  to  receive  pleasure  from 
iiiiany  or  conversation  of  his  friends. 
Neither  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hayley.  nor  his 
Majesty's  order  for  a  pension  3001.  a-year. 
was  able  to  rouse  him  from  tlint  languid  and 
melancholy  state  into  which  ho  had  gradually 

been  sinking;  ami,  at  length,  it  \tas  thought 
iry  to  remove  bjm  from  the  village  of 
Weston  io  Tnddenham  in  Norfolk,  where  he 
could  be  under  the  immediate  superintend'* 
ence  of  his  kinsman,  the  Revert  nd  Mr,  John- 
son. After  a  long  cessation  of  all  correspond- 
ence, he  addressed  the  following  very  moving 
lines  to  the  clergyman  ol  the  favourite  vil- 
lage, to  which  he  was  no  more  to  return : 

"  I  will  forget,  for  a  moment,  thai  10  whomso- 
ever I  may  address  myself,  n  Inter  from  me  can  no 
otherwise  be  welcome,  than  as  a  curiosity.  To 
you,  sir,  I  address  ihis,  urged  by  extreme  penury 

■viiient.  and  the.  desire  I  Icel  In  learn  some- 
thing of  what  is  doing,  and  has  been  done,  at 
Weston  (my  beloved  Weston!)  since  1  left  lt| 
No  situation,  ai  least  when  the  weaiher  is  clear 
and  bright,  can  be  pleosanter  lhan  what  we  have 
here;  which  you  will  easily  credit,  when  1  odd, 
that  it  imparts  something  a  linle  resembling  plea- 
sure even  to  nu  . — QraiiTv  me  with  news  of  Wea- 
mn  ! — If  Mr.  li'regson  and  llio  Courtney's  sro 
there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such  terms  as  you 
see  good.     Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds  are  living  ! 

MS  ilie  barbs  I  used  to  give  ilietn,  without 
ii  recollection  of  them,  and  sometimes  am  ready  to 

father  them,  lorgetnng  thai  I  am  not  at  home. — 
'urdon  this  intrust. 

In  summer  1796,  there  were  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  returning  vigour,  and  he  again 
applied  himself,  for  some  lime,  to  the  renssj 
ol  In-  translation  of  Homer.  In  Ilecember, 
Mrs.  Unwin  died  ;  and   such  was  tln- 

lion  under  which  hei  'hen 

laboured,  that  he  seems  to  have  suffered  but 
little  on  the  occasion.  He  never  afterwards 
mentioned  her   name!      At   intervals,   in  the 

summer,  he  continued  la  work  si  the  revisal 
of  his  Homer,  which  he  at  length  finished  in 
1799;    and    afterwards   translated   some   of 
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Gay's  Fables  into  Latin  verse,  and  made 
English  translations  of  several  Greek  and 
Latin  Epigrams.  This  languid  exercise  of 
his  once-vigorous  powers  was  continued  till 
the  month  of  January  1800,  when  symptoms 
of  dropsy  became  visible  in  his  person,  and 
soon  assumed  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
After  a  very  rapid  but  gradual  decline,  which 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  state  of  his 
spirits,  he  expired,  without  struggle  or  agita- 
tion, on  the  25th  of  April,  1800. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  have 
little  more  to  say.    The  biography  of  Cowper 
naturally  terminates  with  this  account  of  his 
death;  and  the  posthumous  works  that  are 
now  given  to  the  public,  require  very  few 
observations.    They  consist  chiefly  of  short 
and  occasional  poems,  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  carefully  finished,  and  will 
not  add  much  to  the    reputation  of   their 
author.    The  longest  is  a  sort  of  ode  upon 
Friendship,  in  which  the  language  seems  to 
be  studiously  plain  and  familiar,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Hayley  certainly  has  not  given  the  highest 
poetical  praise,  by  saying  that  it  "  contains  the 
essence  of  every  thing  that  has  been  said  on 
the  subject,  by  the  best  writers  of  different 
countries."     Some  of  the  occasional   songs 
and   sonnets  are  good;  and  the  translations 
from  the  anthologia,  which  were  the  employ- 
ment of  his  last  melancholy  days,  have  a 
remarkable  closeness  and  facility' of  expres- 
sion.   There  are  two  or  three  little  poetical 
pieces,  written  by  him  in  the  careless  davs 
of  his  youth,  while  he  resided  in  the  Tempfe. 
that  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  poor  and 
unpromising.    It  is  almost  inconceivable,  that 
the  author  of  The  Task  should  ever  have  been 
guilty  of  such  verses  as  the  following: 
"  'Tig  not  with  eiiher  of  these  views. 
That  I  presume  to  address  the  Muse ; 
But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti, 
(Sworn  foea  to  every  thing  that's  witty  !) 
That,  with  a  black  infernal  train, 
Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain. 
And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence       ,       ' 
My  little  garrison  of  sense  :  .1 . 

The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean,  <     < 

Are  gloomy  thoughts,  led  on  by  spleen!    \ 
Then  there's  another  reason  yet, 
Which  is,  that  I  may  fairly  quit 
The  debt  which  justly  became  due 
The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you  : 
And  you  might  grumble,  crony  mine. 
If  paid  in  any  other  coin." — Vol.  i.  p.  IS. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  prose 
was  at  this  time  uncommonly  easy  and  ele- 
gant.   Mr.  Haylev  has  preserved  three  num- 
bers of  the  Connoisseur,  which  were  written 
by  him  in  1796,  and  which  exhibit  a  grtet 
deal  of  that  point  and  politeness,  which  has 
been  aimed  at  by  the  best  of  our  periodical 
essayists  since  the  days  of  Addison. 

The  personal  character  of  Cowper  is  easily 
estimated,  from  the  writings  he  has  left,  and 
the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  publication. 
He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  certain  feminine  gentleness,  and  deli- 
cacy of  nature,  that  shrunk  back  from  all 
that  was  boisterous,  presumptuous,  or  rude. 
His  secluded  life,  and  awful  impressions  of 
religion,  concurred  in  fixing  upon  his  man- 


ners, something  of  a  saintly  purity  and  de- 
corum, and  in  cherishing  that  pensive  and 
contemplative  tum  of  mind,  by  which  he  vat 
so  much  distinguished.  His  temper  appears 
to  have  been  yielding  and  benevolent ;  and 
though  sufficiently  steady  and  confident  in 
the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  he  was  very 
little  inclined,  in  general,  to  force  them  upon 
the  conviction  of  others.  The  warmth  of  his 
religious  zeal  made  an  occasional  exception: 
but  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  was 
toleration  and  indulgence;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  satirical  and 
popular  author  so  entirely  free  from  jealousy 
and  fastidiousness,  or  so  much  disposed  to 
make  the  most  liberal  and  impartial  estimate 
of  thejjsaerit  of  others,  in  literature,  in  poli- 
tics, aaPfa  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  social  life.  No  angry  or  uneasy  passions, 
indeed,  seem  at  any  time  to  have  found  a 
place  in  his  bosom ;  and,  being  incapable  of 
malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed 
through  life,  without  having  once  excited 
that  feeling  in  the  breast  of  another. 

As  the  whole  of  Cowpers  works  are  now 
before  the  public,  and  as  death  has  finally 
closed  the  account  of  his  defects  and  excel- 
lencies, the  public  voice  may  soon  be  expect- 
ed to  proclaim  the  balance ;  and  to  pronounce 
that  impartial  and  irrevocable  sentence  which 
is  to  assign  him  his  just  rank  and  station  in  the 
poetical  commonwealth,  and  to  ascertain  the 
value  and  extent  of  his  future  reputation.  As 
the  success  of  his  works  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, anticipated  thissentence,  it  is  the  leas  pre* 
sumptuous  in  us  to  offer  our  opinion  of  them. 

The  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to 
us  to  consist  in  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  his  composition,  and  in  the  fortunate  au- 
dacity with  which  he  has  carried  the  *•»*• 
minion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  bett 
considered  as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition. 
The  gradual  refinement  of  taste  had,  for  nearly 
a  century,  been  weakening  the  force  of  origi- 
nal genius.  Our  poets  had  become  timid  and 
fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both 
in  the  choice  and  the  management  of  their 
subjects,  by  the  observance  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  models,  who  were  thought  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  legitimate  resources  of  the  art 
Cowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed  this 
enchanted  circle ;  who  reclaimed  the  natural 
liberty  of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the 
open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by 
whom  it  was  originally  trodden.  He  passed 
from  the  imitation  of  poets,  to  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  objects  that  had  not  been  sanc- 
tified by  the  description  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  ordinary  occupations  and 
duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  consequence* 
of  modern  manners,  in  the  common  scenery 
of  a  rustic  situation,  and  the  obvious  contem- 
plation of  our  public  institutions,  he  has  found 
a  multitude  of  subjects  for  ridicule  and  re-  ' 
flection,  for  pathetic  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional 
rapture,  that  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  disdain,  or  v.th  despair,  by  most  of  oaf 
poetical  adventu  an.     He  took  aa  wide  I 
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guage   too,  as  in  matter: 

nbranee  of  that 

!ul  collocation  of  a  set  of 

phrases,  he  made  no  scruple  to 

•vsion  thnt  would 

to  take  rui- 

varieties  with  which  our 

him. 

by  the  use  of  this  double  lie* 


.  it  n  '  thnt 

inch  belong*  to  mosl  iimo- 


bv  their  L.lundeiiv'flEnan. 


He  .-  .1   .  ■  at 

i  ujxiri 
i  the  application  ol  Us 
uoms:  but  he  b 

■reise  a   little   too 
I  degraded    some 

the  unlucky  in 

irV H  -  7-Tiri'Uiiiml. 

)Bove  *  great  scope  and  va- 
ns, have  lea  nil 
I  method  ■ 
as  to  hav 
".fessedly  a 

■  into 
BUml  lial  prove  mil  In 

and  dia- 

■mI    .1i  rial  that 


■Bwn.     lop  siiuciure  "i  i.  - 

■  ntly  much 
1    copiousness   ami    looseness  of 

he  heapsi* 

■  in  that 

•d  speaker, 
it  this 


Fop- 

I  all  the  anathema* 


ih.ii  an  bestowed  upon  them  ]  nor  cut  we 
believe   thai  ip,  or   Sunday   i 

have  |  eels  which 

he  ascribes  to  them  :  There  is  something  very 
too,  to  say  no  worse  of  them,  in 
the  protracted  parodies  and  mock-heroic  pas- 

ariih  which  be  •seketo  enliven 
of  his  gravest  productions.     The   Sqfc 
instance,  in  the  Task)  is  but  a  feeble  imita- 
tion  of  "The  Splendid  Shilling;  the  M 
is  a  copy  of  something  still  lower  ;  ami  the 
lor  ratting  cucunit*  is,  which 

begin  with  calling  a  hotbed  unous 

seem  to  nave  ndod   as  a 

oounterpatl  to  the  tragedy  of  Torn  Thumb. 
ontain  mrbi 

tional  passages  :  but  li  !  without  a 

i    that  enthusiastic  intolerance  which 
ms  but  t"o  often  to  ('induce. 
Il  is  impassible  in  an  any  thins  ol  the  de- 
fects of  Cowper's  writings,  without    I 

inele- 
■aaca  ol  hit  TBraincab'on. 

ms  that  l his  was 
not  with  him  the  effect  ol  ni  :  rely, 

but  that  he  n 

and  then  had  n  very  agree- 
able effect   in  a  composition  of  anv  li 
This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as  I 
ley  ami  but  we  • 

know  that  it  has  of  late  received  the  sai 
n|   any  one   pool   of  eminence.     In   ti 
ilms  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all 
defence.    Tic  si  tication 

in  it  v  ;  and  while  any  thing  like  < 

heal  urn   is   i  I  thut 

uniformity  DUfliuuee  lo  be  aimed  at.     What 
pleasure  is  to  lie  derived  from  an  nee. 
failure  in  Ihis  aim.  we  cannot  exactly  U 
stand.     It  must  alibrd  the  same  grand. 
we  should   imagine,  to  BS.V6  "I   lie-  but- 

.1  little 

l«  the 
ks  its  tini- 
formil;,  .r  let  him 

ii  every  now  and  then,  it  he  thinks  \ 
I  with  passim  -sed  prose; 

but  do  not  let  bun  torture  an  intractable  scrap 

■  ■  into  the  a 
in  an  illegitimate    line  or   two  amour   the 
genuine  currency  of  his  poem. 

■  is  another  view  of  ihe  matter,  no 
doubt,  that  lias  a  little  mote  reason  in  it.  A 
smooth  and  harmonious  verse  is  not  so  easilv 
written,  as  a  harsh  and  clumsv  one  ;  ami,  in 

|0   make    it   smooth    a  ■:.   the 

sum  mast 
■  in-  to  be,'  ■ 
Cow  pel 'a  view  nf  the  subject,  al  least  in  one 
passage  says  he,  in  a  letta  to 

lOgh   line,  with  a 
deal  ni  ni.  ■    rather  than  a  whole 

,  ihnt  have  nnth- 
eiid  them." 
i hat  this  is  not  a  de- 
II,  buV  a  conlenMnv 
o(  inability  to  write  rm'TrWy,    YJ\vj  kWM. 
ol 
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not  harmony  and  meaning  go  together  ?  It  is 
difficult,  to* be  sure;  and  so  it  is,  to  make 
meaning  and  verse  of  any  kind  go  together : 
But  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  if  he  do  not  overcome 
them  both,  he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an  ac- 
complishment that  others  have  attained.  To 
those  who  find  it  impossible  to  pay  due  at- 
tention both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we 
would  not  only  address  the  preceding  exhort- 
ation of  Cowper,  but  should  have  no  scruple 
to  exclaim,  "Give  us  a  sentence  of  plain 
prose,  full  of  spirit  and  meaning,  rather  than 
a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its 
versification  to  recommend  it." 

Though  it  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  read 
the  productions  of  Cowper,  without  being  de- 
lighted with  his  force,  his  originality,  and  his 
variety;  and  although  the  enchantment  of 
his  moral  enthusiasm  frequently  carries  us 
insensibly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  digres- 
sions, it  is  equally  true,  that  we  can  scarcely 
read  a  single  page  with  attention,  without 
being  offended  at  some  coarseness  or  lowness 
of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some  "  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  dignity 
of  his  rhetorical  periods  is  often  violated  by 
the  intrusion  of  some  vulgar  and  colloquial 
idiom,  and  the  full  and  transparent  stream  of 
his  diction  broken  upon  some  obstreperous 
verse-,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece 
of  absolute  prose.  The  effect  of  his  ridicule 
is  sometimes  impaired  by  the  acrimony  with 
which  it  is  attended ;  and  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  moral  painting  and  religious 
views,  is  injured  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
the  darkness  of  the  shades  which  his  enthu- 
siasm and  austerity  have  occasionally  thrown 
upon  the  canvas.  With  all  these  defects, 
however,  Cowper  will  probably  very  long  re- 
tain his  (Hipularity  with  the  readers  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  The  great  variety  and  truth  of 
his  descriptions;  the  minute  and  correct 
painting  01  t'nose  home  scenes,  and  private 
feelings  with  which  every  one  is  internally  fa- 
miliar; the  sterling  weight  and  sense  of  most 
of  his  observations,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
appearance  of  facility  with  which  every  thing 
is  executed,  and  the  happy  use  he  has  so 
often  made  of  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
language;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his  poem? 
the  character  of  original  genius,  and  remind 
as  of  the  merits  that  have  secured  immor- 
tality to  Shakespeare. 

After  having  said  so  much  upon  the  original 
writings  of  Cowper,  we  cannot  take  our  leave 
of  him  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the 
merits  of  the  translation  with  which  we  have 
found  him  engaged  for  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  his  life.  The  views  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  have  already  been  very  fully  ex- 

Slained  in  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
is  correspondence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  his  chief  object  has  been  attained 
in  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the 
translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and  lite- 
ral than  any  that  had  previously  been  at- 
tempted in  English  verse,  probably  will  not 
lie  disputed  by  those  wno  are  the  least  dis- 
poscd  to  admire  it :  that  the  style  into  which 


it  is  translated,  is  a  true  English  style,  though 
not  perhaps  a  very  elegant  or  poetical  one, 
may  also  be  assumed;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticism  will  go  far- 
ther in  its  commendation.  The  language  is 
often  very  tame,  and  even  vulgar;  and  there 
is  by  far  too  great  a  profusion  of  antiquated 
and  colloquial  forms  of  expression.  In  the 
dialogue  part,  the  idiomatical  and  familiar 
tum  of  the  language  has  often  an  animated 
and  happy  effect ;  but  in  orations  of  dignity, 
this  dramatical  licence  is  frequently  abused, 
and  the  translation  approaches  to  a  parody. 
In  the  course  of  one  page,  we  observe  that 
Nestor  undertakes  "  to  entreat  Achilles  to  e 
calm."  Agamemnon  calls  him,  "  this  wrangler 
here.'UfcAnd  the  godlike  Achilles  himself 
complpfc  of  being  treated  "  like  a  fellow  of 
no  woUh." 

"  Ye  critics  ssy, 
How  poor  to  this  was  Homer's  style !'" 

In  translating  a  poetical  writer,  there  tie 
two  kinds  of  fidelity  to  be  aimed  at.  Fidelity 
to  the  matter,  and  fidelity  to  the  manner  of  the 
original.  The  best  translation  would  be  that, 
certainly,  which  preserved  both.  But,  as  this 
is  generally  impracticable,  some  conceesioai 
must  be  made  upon  both  sides ;  and  the  largest 
upon  that  which  will  be  least  regretted  by 
the  common  readers  of  the  translation.  Now, 
though  antiquaries  and  moral  philosophers, 
may  take  great  delight  in  contemplating  the 
state  of  manners,  opinions,  and  civilization, 
that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  be 
offended,  of  course,  at  any  disguise  or  modem 
embellishment  that  may  be  thrown  over  hit 
representations,  still;  this  will  be  but  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  most  readers  of  poet- 
ry; and  if  the  smoothness  of  the  verse,  the 
perspicuity  of  the  expression,  or  the  vigtBi 
of  the  sentiment,  must  be  sacrificed  to  As 
observance  of  this  rigid  fidelity,  they  wiB 
generally  be  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  them :  and  that  the 
poetical  beauty  of  the  original  was  better 
worth  preserving  than  the  literal  import  of 
the  expressions.  The  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Homeric  diction  and  versification 
is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  compo- 
sition, as  the  sense  and  the  meaning  which 
they  convey.  His  poetical  reputation  depends 
quite  as  much  on  the  one  as  on  the  other ;  and 
a  translator  must  give  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
unfaithful  copy  of  his  original,  if  he  leave  ost 
half  of  those  qualities  in  which  the  excellence 
of  the  original  consisted.  It  5s  an  indiepensv  : 
ble  part  of  his  duty,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
harmony  and  elevation  of  his  author's  lta- 
guage,  as  well  as  to  express  his  meaning ;  and 
he  is  equally  unjust  and  unfaithful  to  hit 
original,  in  passing  over  the  beauties  of  hit  : 
diction,  as  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  ess- 
timents.  In  Cowper's  elaborate  version,  then 
are  certainly  some  striking  and  vigorous  pet-  ; 
sages,  and  the  closeness  of  the  translation 
continually  recals  the  original  to  the  memory 
of  a  classical  reader ;  but  he  will  look  in  ftk 
for  the  melodious  and  elevated  language  ef  j 
'  Homer  in  the  unpolished  verses  and  eollt*  j 
quial  phraseology  of  his  translator.  | 
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to  volumes  seemed  i 

;  a  seolud- 
iccupy  ;  and,  with 
impression,  we  are  still  of 
that  4he  life  and  correspondence  of 
might  I-  .  included  in 

»!  narrower  limits.     We    are  by  no 
rer,  to  cjuarrel  with  this 
1  rolinn  ngj  if 

i  either  of  the  two  former,  and 
DO  doubt,  with  general 

itill  b^ars  the  title  of  the  life  of 
volume  contains  no  further  par- 

s,  introduced  by 

ter-writing 

the  pen  of  his  biographer. 

mi  pecu- 

h.is  no  rigour,  and 

vacity ;  his  me 

ill  fertile  ;  and.  while 
limn  ex- 
absurdity,  he  does  not  seem  to 
capable  of  distinguishing 
ifr«n    •  "i   dultiess  from 

letler-wril- 

_ht  not 

idvan- 

l  we  are  rather 

think,  that  those  who  are  amhi- 

•  the  prese 

V   long 

Hayley. 
tha  letters  may  safely 

'-  that  we  have  el   with   any 

which  they 
Of  moment, 

lie  mil 

veetnessan  I  facility  of  the 

onpses 

of  a  pine  and   I  :  mind, 

■r  the  whole  i 
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-l   was 
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always 
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Illl    the 
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ly  popular, 
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public;  and  having  lived  in  a  state  of  entire 
seclusion  from  the  world,  I 
dotes  of  his  conversation,  his  habits  or  opj 
ions,  in  circulation  among  his  admirers.    The 
publication   of  his  CO  n08  has   in   a 

-npplied  this  del  and 

we  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper  as 
we  do  of  those  authors  who  have  spent  their 
days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or 
fashionable  notoriety.  These  letters,  however, 
will  continue  lo  the  run- 

is  gratified  to  which  peihaps  they  owed 
1  their  first  celebrity :  for  the  character  with 
which  I  hey  make  us  acquuinied,  will  always 
anr.iet   by  its  rarity,  ami  ttpp  by  tti 
gance.     The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  ol 
Cowper's  manners   and    disposition,   tin 
mantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his 
•   life  was  passed,  and   the    lingular 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  ch 
ter,  disarm  him  of  those  tenors  that  so 
shed  ID  atmosphere  of  repulsion  aroun 
persons  of  celebrated  v  '   make  M 

more  indulgent  to  his  weakni 
delighted  with  hi;-  i  >.  than  d  he  had 

been  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits.  01  the  Ora- 
cle of  a  literary  confederacy.  I 
of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by 
the  recollection  of  that  tremendous  malady, 
to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and 
by  the  spectacle  of  that  perpetual  oonfliet 
which  was  maintained,  through  tl 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  ill  ih'^e 

constitutional  horrors,  and  the  gaiety  thai  re- 
sulted from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart 

animated  by  the  mildi  "is. 

In  the  letters  now  before  us,  Cowper  dis- 
'  deal  of  all  those  peculinril 
which   his  character  was  ad 
gnithed  ;  he  is  frequently  the  subject 
own  observations,  and  often   delineate 

iiuiesoi  his  nnderatanding  with  all  the 
industry  and  impartialii  Hut 

the  most  interesting  traits  nre  those  whic 
unintentionally   discover  which     tin* 

reader  collects  from  ex] 

ployed   for  very  different  purposes.     Among 
the  most  obvious,  perhaps,  as  w  ell  as  the  most 
imjiorlant  of  these,  is  that  evtiaoidinnry  com- 
bination of  shyness  and  ambition,   lo  which 
we  are  probably  indebted  for  lic- 
ence of  his  poetry.    Being  disqualified,   by 
the  former,  from  vindicating  his  pi 
in  the  ordinary  scenes  either  of  In- 
society,  he  was.  excited,  by  ' 
tempi  the  onlv  other  avenue  I 
appeared  to  be  open,  and   t< 
dignity  of  the  talents  wii'n  which  he  felt   that 

In-  was  gifted.    If  he  could,  ornVj  \v.v\e  • 
I  courage  enough  to  read  \\ie  \o\wwvv\ft  u» 
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the  House  of  Lords,  or  been  able  to  get  oyer 
the  diffidence  which  fettered  his  utterance  in 
general  society,  his  genius  would  probablj 
have  evaporated  in  conversation,  or  been  con- 
tented with  the  humbler  glory  of  contributing 
to  the  Rolliad  or  the  Connoisseur. 

As  the  present  collection  relates  to  no  par- 
ticular set  of  subjects  or  occurrences,  Dut 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  author's  miscellaneous 
correspondence  with  the  few  intimate  friends 
he  had  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
abstract  of  its  contents,  or  to  observe  any 
order  in  the  extracts  that  may  be  made  from 
it.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  intro- 
duce as  great  a  variety  as  possible. 

Though  living  altogether  in  retirement, 
Cowper  appears  to  have  retained  a  very  nice 
perception  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct  and 
manners,  and  to  have  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness  and  sagacity  upon  the  few  sub- 
jects of  practical  importance  which  he  had 
occasion  to  consider.  The  following  sketch 
is  by  a  fine  and  masterly  hand ;  and  proves 
how  much  a  bashful  recluse  may  excel  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  grand  tour  in  delicacy  of  ob- 
servation and  just  notions  of  politeness. 

_  "  Since  I  wrole  last,  we  had  a  visit  from .    I 

did  not  feel  myself  vehemently  disposed  to  receive 
him  with  that  complaisance,  from  which  a  stranger 
generally  infers  that  he  ia  welcome.  By  hia  man- 
ner, which  was  rather  bold  than  easy,  I  judged  that 
there  waa  no  occasion  for  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  trifle 
which,  if  he  did  not  meet  with,  neither  would  he 
(eel  the  want  of.  He  has  the  air  of  a  travelled  man, 
but  not  of  a  travelled  gentleman;  ia  quite  delivered 
from  that  reserve,  which  is  so  common  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  English  character,  yet  does  not  open 
himself  gently  and  gradually,  as  men  of  polite  be- 
haviour do,  but  bursla  upon  you  all  at  once.  He 
talks  very  loud ;  and  when  our  poor  little  robins 
hear  a  great  noise,  they  are  immediately  seized  with 
an  ambition  to  surpass  it — the  increase  of  their  vo- 
ciferation occasioned  an  increase  of  his ;  and  his.  in 
return,  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  theirs — neither  side 
entertained  a  thought  of  giving  up  the  contest,  u-hii-h 
became  continually  more  interesting  lo  our  cars 
during  the  whole  visit.  The  birds,  however,  sur- 
vived it. — and  so  did  we.  They  perhaps  flatter 
themselves  they  gained  a  complete  victory,  but  I 

believe  Mr. would  have  killed  them  both  in 

another  hour." — pp.  17,  18. 

Cowper's  antipathy  to  public  schools  in  well 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  his  poetry.  There 
are  many  excellent  remarks  on  that  subject 
in  these  letters.  We  can  only  find  room  for 
the  following. 

"  A  public  education  is  often  recommended  as  the 
most  effectual  remedy  for  that  bashful  and  awkward 
restraint,  so  epidemical  among  the  youth  of  our 
country .  But  I  verily  believe,  that,  instead  of  being 
a  cure,  it  is  often  the  cause  of  it.  For  seven  or 
eight  years  of  his  life,  the  boy  has  hardly  seen  or 
conversed  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except  the 
mails  at  his  boarding  house.  A  gentleman  or  a 
lady,  are  consequently  such  novcliiea  to  him,  that 
he  is  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  beha- 
viour he  should  preserve  before  them.  He  plays 
with  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hat,  be  blows 
hia  nose,  and  hangs  down  his  head,  is  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree  that  makes  him  quite 
unhappy,  and  trembles  leal  any  one  should  speak  to 
him,  because  that  would  quite  overwhelm  htm.  Is 
t'ot  all  this  miserable  shyness  the  effect  of  his  edu- 
cation* To  me  it  appears  to  be  so.  If  he  saw  good 
company  every  day,  lie  would  never  be  terrified  at 
>li;  sight  of  it,  and  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  gentle- 


men, would  alarm  him  no  more  than  the  chain  tbey 
sit  on.    Such  is  the  effect  of  custom." — p.  60. 

There  is  much  acuteness  in  the  following 
examination  of  Dr.  Paley's  argument  in  favour 
of  the  English  hierarchy. 

"  He  says  first,  that  the  appointment  of  various 
orders  in  the  church,  is  attended  with  this  good 
consequence,  that  each  class  of  people  ia  supplied 
with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  description, 
with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms 
of  equality.  But  in  order  to  effect  this  good  pur- 
pose, there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  parsons  ia 
every  parish ;  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  the  traders 
snd  mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the  vrd- 
gar.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  find  many  parishes, 
where  the  laity  at  large  nave  any  society  wiib  their 
minister  at  all :  this  therefore  is  fanciful,  and  a  men 
invention.  In  the  next  place,  he  says  it  gives  a 
dignity  to  the  ministry  itself;  and  the  clergy  i" 


in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much  good 
may  such  participation  do  them!  They  themselves 
know  how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  dignity  a  es> 
rate  derives  from  the  lawn  sleeves  and  square  cap 
of  his  diocesan,  will  never  endanger  hie  humility 
Again—'  Rich  and  splendid  situations  in  the  church, 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  prizes,  held  out  to  in- 
vite persons  of  good  hopes  and  ingenious  attain' 
ments.'  Agreed.  But  the  prize  held  out  in  the 
Scripture,  is  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and  our  ec- 
clesiastical bails  are  too  often  snapped  by  thewnruV 
less,  and  persons  of  no  attainments  at  all.  Tbey 
are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  ambition,  bat 
not  to  those  acquirements,  by  which  only  the  tain- 
isterinl  function  can  be  adorned,  zeal  fur  the  silve- 
tton  of  men,  humility,  and  self-denial.  Mr.  Paley 
and  I  therefore  cannot  agree." — pp.  172,  173. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this 
volume,  is  the  great  profusion  of  witty  anil 
humorous  passages  which  it  contains;  though 
they  are  usually  so  short,  and  stand  so  much 
connected  with  more  indifferent  matter,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  tolerable  notion  of 
them  by  an  extract.  His  style  of  narrative  it 
particularly  gay  and  pleasing,  though  the  in- 
cidents are  generally  too  trifling  to  bear  a 
separation  from  the  whole  tissue  of  the  cor- 
respondence. We  venture  on  the  following 
account  of  an  election  visit. 

"As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  imitated,  the 
water  finds  iis  way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks, 
which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like 
manner  the  effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  fek 
even  at  Orchard-side,  where  in  general  we  live  as 
undisturbed  by  ihe  political  element,  as  shrimps  or 
cockles  that  have  been  accidently  deposited  in  soma 
hollow  beyond  the  water-mark,  by  the  usual  dash- 
ing of  the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after 
dinner,  ihetwo  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly, 
and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  such  in- 
trusion, in  our  snug  parlour,  one  lady  knitting,  tka 
other  netting,  and  the  gentleman  winding  wonted. 
when,  to  our  unspeakable  surprise,  a  moo  appeared 
before  ihe  window,  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  the  hoys  hnlloo'd,  and  the  maid  announced 

Mr.  G .    Puss*  waa  unfortunately  let  out  of  hat 

box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with  sll  his  good  install 
at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the  grand 
entry,  and  referred  lo  ihe  bock  door,  aa  the  ool* 
possible  way  of  approach. 

"Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  susceptible 
of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose,  climb  it 
at  ihe  window  than  bo  absolutely  excluded.  In  a 
minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlour  wen 

filled.    Mr.  G ,  advancing  toward  me,  shook 

me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  tktt  was 
extremely  seducing.    As  soon  as  he,  and  as 


e  His  taste  hare. 
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tire  were  Hated,  he  began  to  open 
i  him  I  hod  no  vot< 
diL     1  assured  him  I 
'<  was  not  equally  inclined 

>  no  douhl  bocauso  Mr.  G . 

i  me  at  thai  moment,  informed 

I  a  great  deal.    Supposing  that  I  could 

aedof  each  a  treasure  without  knowing 

firm  my  first  assertion,  by  say- 

I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 

ire  tt  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 

Mr.  0  squeezed 

and  again,  kissed  ihe  Indies,  and  with- 

iasrd  likewise  the  msid  in  the  kilcben  ; 

ole  a  most  loving,  kissing, 

I  gentleman.     He  is  very  young,  gen- 

iMKime.     He  has  a  pair  of  very  good 

bead,  which  nut  being  sufficient  tut  it 

many  nice  and  difficult  at 
r.  he  hsd  a  third  also,  which  !-■ 

id  from  In-  The 

doirs  borked,  puss  scan 

-llowers, 
•<Je  ourselves  very  merry  wiih 
,  and  in  u  short  tunc  settled 

never  probably  in  lie  thus  inter- 
■  vcr.  happy 
; .  thai  1  lisil  not  that  in. 
I  be  toed,  snd  for  which,  had  I 
i  my  present  views  of  the 
wn  and  the  Commons.  1 
-  r  he  is  on  the  side  ol 
ible  to  be  of  no  consequ 
ennnol  exercise  ony  without 
ebody."—  pp.  242— Jit 

uly  ami  dejected  men  often  amuse 
;.ursuils  that  seem  to  indicate 

if  most 
probably  indited 

loomy.     For 

nent  tA  rs,  we  annex  the 

■  .i  simile,  of 

must  immediately  feel 

e  fore  of  a  room,  with  a  floor  laid 
a,  arid  »nch  like  things,  with  i 
"  pert,  tbst  when  you  went  in,  you  wb' 
t  pace,  with  an  nir  and  n 
«nd  now  out.  wilh 
of  eight,  without  pipe  or 
and  now  1  have  writ,  in 
make  too  d.uu-e,  and  ns 
'I.  though  against 
.  alert  and  gay.  til 
I  have  penn'd;  which  that 
voo.  ore  quite  worn 
i  take  my  leave  ;  and  here 

to  'he  ground, 

-  effusion,  we 

.  which,  not- 

pears 

etic. 

nr  hfe,  than 


*hich 


ns,   kissed  ihrm, 
•  r.    Another  old 


woman,  a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she 
found  herself  so  comfortably  covered,  could  not 
sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  ihe  contrary 
emotions,  of  transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tear 
of  not  being  thankful  enough  on  the  other." 

pp.  3»7   348. 
The  correspondence  of  a  poet  may  bo  ex» 
pectetl   to  abound    in  ry  and 

sentiments.  They  do  not  form  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  this  collection.  It, 
occur  in  sufficient  profusion  ;  and  we  have 
been  agreeably  surprised  to  fu  d  in  *he«e  let- 
ters the  germs  of  many  of  the  finest  passage* 
in  the  ■■Task."  Then  il  all  the  ardour  of 
poett]  ami  devotion  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Hh  !  I  could  spend  whole  days,  and  moon-light 
nights,  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect  I  My  eyes 
drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow.  If  every  human  be- 
ing upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quarter  of  au 
hour,  as  I  have  done  fur  many  years,  there  might 
perhaps  be  many  miserable  men  among  them,  but 
not  an  unnwakeued  one  could  be  found,  frutti  lha 
■Kite  to  the  antarctic  circle.  At  present,  the  dif- 
terrace  between  them  nnd  me  is  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  1  delight  in  baubles,  snd  Know  them  to 
be  so ;  for.  rested  in,  and  m  wed  wilmui  a  refer- 
ence to  their  Author,  what  is  the  earth,  what  are 
the  planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself,  but  h  bauble  t 

■  inn  never  lo  hove  seen  them,  M 
them  wiib  the  eyes  of  n  bruie.  stupid  and  uncon- 
I  what  he  beholds,  than  nut  to  be  able  to 
say,  'The  Maker  of  all  ibl  si  wonders  is  my  R 
Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened,  to  see  that 
ihey  ore  trifles;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till 
they  nrc  closed  for  ever.  They  think  a  fine  estate, 
a  large  conservatory,  I  hot-house  rich  ns  a  Weal  In- 
dian garden,  things  of  consequence;  visit  them 
.  nnd  muse  upon  them  with  ten  nines 
I  am  pleased  wiih  a  frame  of  four  lights, 
doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  il  contains  will  ever 
be  worth  a  fanhing ;  amuse  myself  with  n  green- 
house, whirl,  Lord  Bale's  gardener  could  take  upon 
his  back,  nnd  wolk  away  wiih;  and  when  I  have 
paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  wotered  it,  and 
eivi-n  it  air,  1  sny  to  myself — This  is  not  mine,  'ti* 
a  plaything  lent  me  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  it 
soon." — pp.  19,  20. 

•'  We  keep  no  bees  ;  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive,  I 
should  hardly  hear  more  of  their  music.  All  tho 
bees  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  a  bed  of  mig- 
nonette, opposite  to  the  window,  an" 
ihe  honey  they  get  out  of  it,  by  n  bum,  which 
though  rather  monotonous,  is  as  agreeable  10  my 
ear,  as  ihe  whistling  ol  my  linnets.  All  the  sounds 
that  nature  utters  ire  delightful,  nt  least  in  this 
country.  I  should  not  perhaps  find  the  roaring  ol 
lions  in  Africa,  or  of  bears  in  Rusun  mgj 

but  1  I  -eland  whi  •  not 

account  musical,  sove  and  except  always  the  brnying 
of  an  oss.  The  notes  of  all  our  birds  snd  fowls 
please  me.  without  "'  "I  hi. 

deed  think  of  keeping  it  goose  in  a  cage,  thai  I  might 
hang  htm  up  in  the  ptrlouri  for  the  »uk 

ipon  a  common,  or  in  « 

ynnl,  is  no  bad  pi  rlortuer.    And  as  to  insects,  il  thn 

indeed  ol  nil  hues,  will 

keep  out  I  hive  no  ol  jection  to  any  of 

;  on  ihe  contrary,  in  whatever  key  ihey 

the  ktiat's  li  ilie  bass  ol  iho 

nee,    I   ndmire  llielil  all  .  how. 

ever,  ii  sirikcs  me  os  a  very  observable  instance  of 

identlol  kindness  to  man.  thai  such  an  exact 

accord  hn«  been  contrived  between  his  ear  and  lha 

sounds  with  which,  ol  least  in  a  rurnl  situation,  it  is 

iv   moment  visited-     All   the  world   is 

sensible  nf  lbs   uncomfortable  effect   that    cennin 

nervis.    II  -  \\y 

in-  spirits;  nnd  if  n  «mW\  *ot\A  \vo&  W«v 
filled  will)  such   ns  would  bnve  rnrtWcu.  v\\c  VAiww\, 
and  have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  v^tyjiVwaX  va 
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convenience,  I  do  not  know  (hat  we  should  have 
had  a  right  to  complain. — There  it  timetckm  in  in- 
finite apace,  a  world  thai  doea  not  roll  within  the 
precincts  of  mercy ;  and  os  it  is  reasonable,  and  even 
scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there  ia  music  in  heaven, 
in  those  dismal  regions  perhaps  the  reverse  of  it  is 
found.  Tonea  so  diamal,  as  to  make  woe  itself 
more  insupportable,  and  to  acuminate  even  despair. 
Bat  my  paper  admonishes  me  in  good  time  to  draw 
the  reins,  and  to  check  the  descent  of  my  fancy 
into  deeps  with  which  ahe  is  but  too  familiar. 

pp.  287—289. 

The  following  short  sketches,  though  not 
marked  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  are  con- 
ceived with  the  same  vigour  and  distinctness. 

"  When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we 
seem  to  look  bsck  upon  the  people  of  another  na- 
tion, almost  upon  creatures  of  another  species. 
Their  vast  rambling  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  ihrir  Gothic  porches  smothered 
with  honeysuckles,  their  little  gardens  and  high 
walls,  their  box-edgings,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew. 
tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable 
now,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  a 
people  who  resembled  »s  so  little  in  their  taste, 
ehould  resemble  us  in  any  thing  else.  But  in  every 
thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counterparts 
exactly ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed 
sleeve,  and  reduced  the  large  trunk-hose  to  a  neat 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  has  left  human  nature  juat 
where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man,  at  least, 
has  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites, 
and  aims  are  just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they  did  in  days 
ofyore  ;  for  philosophy  and  literature  will  have  their 
efiect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every  other  respect 
a  modern  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress," 

p.  48. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages, 
which  I  received,  and  began  to  read  laat  night.  My 
imagination  is  so  captivated  upon  these  occasions, 
that  I  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators  in  all  the 
dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my  anchor ;  my 
main-sail  is  rent  into  shreds ;  1  kill  a  shark,  and  by 
signs  converse  with  a  Patagonian, — and  all  thia 
without  moving  from  the  fire-side.  The  principal 
fruits  of  these  circuits  that  have  been  made  around 
the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be  the  amusement  of  those 
that  staid  at  home.  Discoveries  have  been  made, 
but  such  discoveries  as  will  hardly  satisfy  the  ex- 
pense of  such  undertakings.  We  brought  away  an 
Indian,  and,  having  debauched  him,  we  sent  him 
home  sgain  to  communicate  the  infection  to  his 
country — fine  sports  to  be  sure,  but  such  as  will 
not  defray  the  cost.  Nations  that  live  upon  bread- 
fruit, and  have  no  mines  to  make  them  worthy  of 
our  acquaintance,  will  be  but  little  visited  for  the 
future.  So  much  the  better  for  them  ;  their  poverty 
is  indeed  their  mercy." — pp.  201,  202. 

Cowper's  religious  impressions  occupied  too 
great  a  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  exercised 
too  great  an  influence  on  his  character,  not  to 
make  a  prominent  figure  in  his  correspond- 
ence. They  form  the  subject  of  many  elo- 
quent and  glowing  passages ;  and  have  some- 
times suggested  sentiments  and  expressions 
that  cannot  be  perused  without  compassion 
and  regret.  The  following  passage,  however, 
is  liberal  and  important. 

•'  No  man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The 
heart,  corrupt  as  ii  is,  and  because  ii  is  so,  grows 
angry  if  it  be  not  (rested  with  some  management 
and  s;nnd  manners,  and  scolds  again.  A  surly  mas* 
lift"  will  bear  perhaps  to  he  stroked,  though  he  will 
growl  even  under  that  operation  ;  but  if  you  touch 
him  rough! v.  he  will  bile.  There  ia  no  grace  that 
tne  spirt  of  self  can  counterfeit  wilh  more  success 
than  a  religious  zeal.    A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting 


for  Christ,  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  notiemi 
He  thinks  lhat  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  while  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity 
of  his  own ;  and  charitably  supposes  his  hstrsm 
destitute  of  all  grace,  that  he  may  ahine  the  mors 
in  his  own  eyeshy  comparison." — pp.  179,  180. 

The  following,  too,  is  in  a  fine  style  of 
eloquence. 

"  We  have  exchanged  a  zeal  that  was  no  belter 
than  madness,  for  an  indifference  equally  piiisWi 
and  absurd.  The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  us  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Christian; 
not  because  the  light  of  true  wisdom  had  delivered 
them  from  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  spot, 
but  because  he  lhat  was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  exercise  of  reason,  enlightened  by  philosophy, 
has  cured  them  indeed  of  the  misery  of  an  abnaet 
understanding;  but,  together  wilh  the  delusion, 
they  have  lost  the  substance,  and,  lor  the  sake  of 
■he  lies  that  were  grafted  upon  it,  have  quarrelled 
with  (he  truth  itself.  Here,  then,  we  see  lbs  as 
plus  ultra  of  human  wisdom,  at  least  in  affairs  of 
religion.  It  enlightens  the  mind  wilh  respect  to 
non-essentials ;  but,  with  respect  to  that  in  whiek 
the  essence  of  Christisnity  consists,  leaves  it  par- 
fecily  in  the  dark.  It  can  discover  many  errors, 
that  in  different  agea  have  disgraced  the  faith:  bat 
it  is  only  to  make  way  for  the  admission  of  ons 
more  fatal  than  ihem  all,  which  represents  that 
faith  itself  as  a  delusion.  Why  those  evils  bars 
been  permitted,  shall  be  known  hereafter.  Oat 
thing  in  the  meantime  is  certain  ;  that  the  folly  sod 
frenzy  of  ihe  professed  disciples  of  the  gospel  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  iis  interest  man  all  Iks 
avowed  hostilities  of  iis  adversaries."— pp.  200,  SOL 

There  are  many  passages  that  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  and  sober 

i'urigment.  But  when  he  talks  of  his  friend 
'Ir.  Newton's  prophetic  intimations  (p.  35.), 
and  maintains  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves 
with  dancing  at  Brighthelmstone,  must  nee- 
essarily  be  damned  (p.  100.).  we  cannot  feel 
the  same  respect  for  his  understanding,  and 
are  repelled  by  the  austerity  of  his  faith. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  that  in  which  he  supposes  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  to  have 
been  a  judgment  on  him  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  t>e  worshipped  at  Owhyhee.  Mb 
Hayley  assures  us,  in  a  note,  that  Cowper 
proceeded  altogether  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  fact.  The  passage,  however,  is  curious, 
and  shows  with  what  eagerness  his  powerful 
mind  followed  that  train  of  superstition  ints 
which  his  devotion  was  sometimes  so  unfortB* 
nately  betrayed. 

"  The  reading  of  those  volumes  afforded  M 
much  amusement,  and  I  hope  some  instrnctioa. 
No  observation,  however,  forced  itself  upon  s*> 
with  more  violence  than  one,  that  I  could  not  help 
making,  on  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  God  is  a 
jealous  God  ;  and  at  Owhyhee  the  poor  man  was 
content  to  be  worshipped!  From  that  moment, 
I  he  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence  in  sis 
favour,  was  converted  into  an  opposition  that 
thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  left  tne  scans  of  his 
deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it  by  a  ONSt 
violent  storm,  in  which  he  suffered  more  Una  ■  , 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  Whan  he  departed,  be 
left  his  worshippers  still  infatuated  wilh  an  falsa  of 
liia  godship,  consequently  well  disposed  In  asm 
him.  At  his  return,  he  found  them  sullen,  to- 
trustful,  and  mysterious.  A  trifling  theft  i —  " 
mined,  which,  by  a  blunder  of  his  own  in 
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TbJi  with  a  fmgraeut  ol  a 

poem  I  which  Mi  Hayley  was  for- 

lunate  enough  to  discover  bj  acci 
some  Ii  1 1  which  had  i» 

the  poet's  stud]      it  iiuriL' 

l.'*s  Utafl  two  hundred  Inns,  ami  is  addressed 

•ry  ancient  and  decayed  oak  in  the 
vicinity  ol   Weston.    We  do  no)  think  i|uite 

ily  jf  this  produi 

at  the  snm.'  time  that  we  eon- 
!<•"  it  ...  be  impressed  with  all  the  mark* 
of  Co\<  pet  >  most  \  in m  hand 

Ul)    ■>!    his  J,  that 

affords   a    mote    strikiltj  Oration    ■■! 

most  of  the  iM-.  of  his 

peculiar  style,  or  might  be  more  (airly,  quoted 
as  a  specimen  ■■(  his  manner.     It  i-  lull  of  Ihe 

but  it  i-  ;   harsh   bj  mini 

versions,  ami  debased  in  several  places  by 

tin-    Dae  ..|    aiili.|ii.ili'il    and    trnlgat     phrases. 

The  I"!  about  the  i  ..hich 

il  coni 

•  3ri  n  b.iuhlp  once;  n  nip  and  boll, 
w  in.  h  babes  might  play  with)  an.l  tin.  thievish 
ja] 

\f  hrr  I.khI.  wnh  case  miahl  have  puil.unM 
iberfl  nut  that  held  thei  :  down 

Thy  yet  I'loae-blded  lati  shs. 

But  rare  ihy  growth  decreed:  autumnal  rnina, 
mellow'd  tl 

Willi  pointed  lnnil  dibbling  tin  ,•  tr'd 

Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  die  winter  through.* 
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"Time  ninde  thee  whoi  thou  wnat — King  of  die 

And  lime  li.nh  nindr  thee  whnt  thi.u  art  — 
Kor  owla  to  roost  in !    Oncethj  [boughs 

O'orhung  ill  ,  ui.d  the  numerous  Hock 

That  gnu'd  it,  it  dial  ample  cope 

,,  In-rc-il  Ir.-tii  the  st< -i  m  ! 
hast  ouihv'd 
Thy  popularity;  and  art  become 

awhile)  n  thing 

Forgoiii-ii,  us  tin-  foliage  ol  thy  youth!' 

"  One  man  alone,  the  lather  of  us  all, 

Drew  not  but  life  from  w 

(in  nil  anuind  liim;  leara'd  'fit  by  degrees, 
Nor  a  10  Ins  .-nr : 

But  moulded  by  liis  Makai  iota  nmu 
At  •"!••    ii|im.«kI  intelligent;  survey'd 
All  creatures;  with  precision  underi 
Then  purport,  ufti,  pro|  i^n'd 

•  •  h  hianame  significant,  and,  II 
With  love  mill  wisdom   randan  -oven. 

In  praise  i.  hi.  drew  ! 

.•:  dull 
Minority  ,  n.i  tutor  cnarg'd  his  hand 
With 

With  pioblcma  ;  H  od  >••'. 

I.cnti'd  on  her  elbow,  watching  lime,  «  Inwe  causa 
Eventful,  ahould  supply  tier  with  a  ll 

pp.  nr>,  tie. 
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((Dclobtr,  1808.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Coi.oxel  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Srtlinpham  Casilt  ani  \ 
Jiijii'smlaliit  of  thi  I  teham  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  of  llttTm 

i  m  the  Firtt  Pi:  !es  //.  ^rc. ;  u-ith  Oru 

the  most  distinguished  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a  summary  Review  of  PuUtt  i 
ten  hy  his  li  of  Sm   \i  i.kn  Ai'M  ant  of  the  Te\ 

Now  from  the  Original  Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  Juli 

Sic.    To  which  is  prefixed,  the  bile  ol  Mas.  Hi nt  iii.nsun.  written  by  I 
pp,  416.  4to.     London,  Longman  aiid  Co. :   1806. 


nave  nol  often  met  with  anything  more 
nrious  than  this  volutin1     ln- 

dent  of  its  being  a  contemporary  nar- 
of  by  far  the  moot  animating  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  history,  it  challenges  our 
attention  as  containing  an  accurate  and   ta- 
unt of  military  and  political  affairs 
from  the  hand  of  a  woman  j  as  exhibiting  ill- 
iberal and  enlightened  sentiments  in 
the  peraoa  of  a  puritan;  and  sustaining  ■  hiuh 

of  aristoc.ratical  dignity  and  pre! 
though  the  work  of  a  decided  republican. 
The  riews  which  it  opens  into  the  character  of 
the  writer,  and  the  manners  of  the  age.  will 
many  a  slill  more  powerful  attraction. 
Of  ill"  tin"'-   to  which  this  narrative  be- 
hind owes  all  her 
im  and  all  her  glory — we  can  never  heal 
eh,  or  too  often  :  and  though  their  story 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  both  with  more 
fulness  of  detail  and  m  y  of  colour- 

ing than  any  olhei  portion  of  our  aonali 

reneol  be  aware  that  our  in- 

formaiion  is  still  extremely  defectii 
exposes  as  lo  the  hazard  of  great  mis. 

The  work  before  us,  we  think,  is  cal- 

culati  I  in  a  good  degree  to  supply  these  de- 

tify  these  errors. 

i  the  ui"*t  important  |«rt  of  history, 

I  ave  formerly  endeavoured  to  explain, 

is  thai  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
character,   dispositions,  and  opinions  of  the 

.nd  efficient  population  by  win 
tion  or  consent  all  things  are  ultima:* 
emed.     After  a   nation    has  attained   to  any 
every  oilier  principle 
lie  :  and.  with  re- 
eountry  in  particular,  il  may 
in  know  im 

»«f  hielory,  or  of  the  applications  oS 

Us 


that  history  to  more  recent 
have  not  a   toll 
character  of  the  people  of  En. 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  thi 
,'.  hicli  ensued.  Tinsel 
very  much  on  that  of  lli 
and  resident  gentry;  and   I\lis.  Hnu 
memoirs  nre  chiefly  valuable,  as 
picture  of  that  class  of  the  . 
Agriculture  was  at   thii 
pntion  of  lie 
governing  part  of  soi 
the  rustic  aristocracy.     Tl 
men — who  have  since  be* 
luxury 

tivity  of  office,  and  eel 
of  trade — « 
and  the  nation  at  lari." 
habits,   prejudices:  and  opi 
almost  entirely  at  home,  thi 
not  yet  accommodated  to  h 
standard,  bill  retained  all  th 
liarities  which  united  and  i 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
5,  and  living  much  \\ 
they  had  in  general  ra 

\  morality  than  I 
countries.     Exercised   in 
and    frequently  a- 
national  cooperation,  In 
of  their  power,  ,j- 
and  having  been   train, 
detestation   of   lhat  poj 
the  recent  cause  of  so  many  wi 
eulions,   lli- 
character,  and  h 
ferment  of  reformation  n 
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ml  ihe  extravagances  into  which  a  pari  of 
I)   betrayed,  has  been  the 
ins  to  which 
tpoeea,  and  ol  the  miscon- 
e  pi  ion  II  prevails  as  to  their  cliar- 

-  of  action. 

In  tli  of  Charles  I.  ttl- 

th«  whole  nation  was  seriousand  devout. 

-  « hull  ex  sted  was 

waged   and   pntmnined   bj    the 

Gets;  who  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to 

tv  and  rigid  morality  of  their 

i  orated,  out 

party  hatred,  the  peculiarities  by  which 

they  were  moil  obviously  distinguished  from 

their   entagoaiala.     Thus  mutually   needing 

from   each   other,   from   feelings  of  general 

)  were  gradually  led  to  realize 

'   winch  ihey  were  n  ■ 

The  cavaliers  ga\ . 

u :  and  tin' 
intents  ..I   id.'  pnrliameirt  became,  for  the 
■t  p.i  tic,  At 

ition,  the  cavaliers  obtained  a  com- 
iumph  over  their  sanetimo- 
;    the   exiled   monarch 
i[iortpd  from  the  Continent  a 
,      "a.  ami  a  toleration  for  de- 
any  thing  that  had 
known    in    England.     I:    is 
■urt,  however,  and  the 
il  party,  that  the  sucoeedin 

.  ive  .lerived  iheir  notions  of 

In  reducing  these  notions  to 

1  of  truth,  il   is  not  easy  to  deter- 

n-e  ought  to  be 
for  the  exaggerationa  of  party  h 

if  witty  malice,  and  the  illn- 
bitual  xii|MTiority      It  is  certain, 
that  ridicule,  toleration,  and  luxury 
elated    the    Puritans    in    the 
•  el  v  : :  and  after-times,  seeing 
I  principles  exemplified  only 
1  and  most  illiterate  of  mari- 
ne of  contempt 
--iimed  by  their  triumphant 
i  I  found  no  absurdity  in  believing 
luxe  and  contemptible   beings  who 
under  I  he   name  of  Puritans 
of  Charles  II.,   were   true 
ll   and  conscien- 
licfa  once  numbered   half  ihe 
1   among   its   votaries   and 

ihe  [Hipuhi  ma  of  the  auster- 

urdities  of  the  old  Ronndfa 

ited, 
'lowed  by  every  one  at  all 
ibjecl ;  bu!  we  II 

dissipate  Ihe 

' !   this 

in.     Instead  of  a  se( 

ing  war  with   all    the 

find,  in  this 

;    birth 

ig  their  husbands 

eir  children 

leriari 

if  Arm  in  ins,  col- 

practising,  with  great 
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applause,  on  the  violin. — stout  esquires,  at 
the  same  time,  praying  and  quaffing  October 
wilh  their  goal}  tl  Hants, — and  noble  lords 
disputing  with  their  chaplains  on  ]«.. 
theology  in  the  evening,  and  taking  Ihein  out 
u-hunling  in  the  morning  There  is  nothing, 
in  short,  more  curious  and  instructive,  than 
the  glimpses  which  we  here  catch  of  the  old 
hospitable  and  onlerly  life  ol  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  in  those  ,!a\s  when 
the   national  character  was  so  high  and  so 

i. — when  civilization  had  produced  all 
its  effects,  but  that  of  corruption, — and  when 
serious  studies  and  dignified  pursuits  had  not 
yet  been  abandoned  to  a  paltry  and  ellemuiate 
derision.  Undoubtedly,  in  reviewing  the  an- 
nals of  those  times,  we  are  struck  w  ilh  a 
loftier  air  of  manhood  than  presents  it.-clf  in 
any  after  era;  and  recognize  the  Mm*  char- 
actersof  deep  thought  and  steady  enthu 
and  the  same  principles  of  fidelity  and  self- 
id,  which  ennobled  the  better  days  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  have  made  every 
thing  else  appear  childish  and  frivolous  in 
the  comparison. 

One  of    the    most  striking    and   valuable 
things  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  performance,  is 

ormation  which  it  affords  us  as  to  the 
mariners  and  condition  of  women  in  the  period 
with  which  she  is  occupied.  This  is  a  point 
in  which  all  histories  of  public  events  are 
almost  necessarily  defective  ;  though  il 
dent  that,  without  attending  to  it,  our  notions 
of  the  state1  and  character  of  an)  people  must 
be  extremely  imperii,  I  and  Mrs. 

Hutchinson,  however,  enteis   into  no  formal 

tiou  u|xm  this  subject.  What  we 
learn  from  her  in  relation  to  it,  is  leant  inci- 
dentally—  |«itly  on   M 

llOtel  winch  it  i-ills  in  her  way  to  recite — but 
chiefly  from  what  she  is  led  to  narrate  or  dis- 
close as  to  her  own  education,  • 
opinions.     If  it  were  allowable   |g  lake  the 
portrait  which  she  has  thus  indirectly  given 
of  herself,  as  a  ju.-t  representation  ol   hi 
contemporaries,  we  should  form  a  most  e vail- 
ed notion  of  the  republican  matrons  of  Eng- 
land.    Making  a  slight  deduction  for  a   fan 
traits  of  austerity,  borrowed  from  ihe  I 
of  the  age,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
a  more  noble  and  engaging  character  than 
that  under  which  this  Eld]  presents  re 
her  readers  :  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  age 
of  the  world  has  produced  so  worthy  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  Valerias  and  Po 
With  a  high-minded  foelingof  patriotin 
public  honour,  she  seems  to  have  been  poa- 

by  He-  most  dutiful  and  devoti 
I. iclunoiii  to  her  husband  ;  and  to  ban 
bined  a  tasle  for  learning  and  th ■■  art!  with 

■  I  active  kindness  and  munificent  ho«- 

iii  all  w  bo  came  within  ll" 

inly.    To  a  quick  perception  of  char- 
acter, she  appears  to  have  united  a  masculine 

ipaeily 

for  affairs;  ■  exer- 

cised all  those  talents,  without  affecting  any 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  fa 

foi  a  single  inainnl  the  delicacy  md 

which  were  then  its  most  nidispeiisa* 
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ble  ornaments.  Education,  certainly,  is  far 
more  generally  diffused  in  our  days,  and  ac- 
complishments infinitely  more  common ;  But 
the  perusal  of  this  volume  has  taught  us  to 
doubt,  whether  the  better  sort  of  women  were 
not  fashioned  of  old  by  a  better  and  more  ex- 
alted standard,  and  whether  the  most  eminent 
female  of  the  present  day  would  not  appear 
to  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. There  is,  for  the  most  part,  something 
intriguing  and  profligate  and  theatrical  in  the 
clever  women  of  this  generation ;  and  if  we 
are  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy,  and  delighted 
with  their  talent,  we  can  scarcely  ever  guard 
against  some  distrust  of  their  judgment  or 
some  suspicion  of  their  purity.  There  is 
something,  in  short,  in  the  domestic  virtue, 
and  the  calm  and  commanding  mind  of  our 
English  matron,  that  makes  the  Corinnes  and 
Heloises  appear  small  and  insignificant. 

The  admirers  of  modern  talent  will  not  ac- 
cuse us  of  choosing  an  ignoble  competitor,  if 
we  desire  them  to  weigh  the  merits  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  against  those  of  Madame  Roland. 
The  English  revolutionist  did  not  indeed 
compose  weekly  pamphlets  and  addresses  to 
the  municipalities ; — because  it  was  not  the 
fashion,  in  her  days,  to  print  every  thing  that 
entered  into  the  heads  of  politicians.  But  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  husband  in  the  gar- 
rison with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  shared 
his  counsels  as  well  as  his  hazards.  She  en- 
couraged the  troops  by  her  cheerfulness  and 
heroism — ministered  to  the  sick — and  dressed 
m  ith  her  own  hands  the  wounds  of  the  cap- 
tives, as  well  as  of  their  victors.  When  her 
husband  was  imprisoned  on  groundless  sus- 
picions, she  laboured,  without  ceasing,  for  his 
deliverance — confounded  his  oppressors  by 
her  eloquence  and  arguments — tended  him 
with  unshaken  fortitude  in  sickness  and  soli- 
tude— and,  after  his  decease,  dedicated  her- 
self to  form  his  children  to  the  example  of  his 
virtues ;  and  drew  up  the  memorial  which  is 
now  before  us.  of  his  worth  and  her  own 
genius  and  affection.  All  this,  too,  she  did 
without  stepping  beyond  the  province  of  a 
private  woman — without  hunting  after  com- 
pliments to  her  own  genius  or  beauty — with- 
out sneering  at  the  dulness,  or  murmuring  at 
the  coldness  of  her  husband — without  hazard- 
ing the  fate  of  her  country  on  the  dictates  of 
her  own  enthusiasm,  or  fancying  for  a  moment 
that  she  was  born  with  talents  to  enchant  and 
regenerate  the  world.  With  equal  power  of 
discriminating  character,  with  equal  candour 
and  eloquence  and  zeal  for  the  general  good, 
she  is  elevated  beyond  her  French  competitor 
by  superior  prudence  and  modesty,  ana  by  a 
certain  simplicity  and  purity  of  character,  of 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  other  was 
unable  to  form  a  conception. 

After  detaining  the  reader  so  long  with 
these  eeneral  observations,  we  shall  only  with- 
hold him  from  the  quotations  which  we  mean 
to  lay  before  him,  while  we  announce,  that 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes  in  a  sort  of  lofty, 
classical,  translated  style ;  which  is  occasion- 
ally diffuse  and  pedantic,  but  often  attains  to 

«at  dignity  and  vigour,  and  still  more  fre- 


quently charms  us  by  a  sort  of  antique  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness,  admirably  in  uiison 
with  the  sentiments  and  manners  it  is  em- 
ployed to  represent. 

The  fragment  of  her  own  history,  with 
which  the  volume  opens,  is  not  the  least  in- 
teresting, and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  its  contents.  The  following  brief  ac- 
count of  her  nativity,  will  at  once  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  pitch  of  this  lady's 
sentiments  and  expressions. 

"  It  was  one  the  29th  day  of  January,  in  the  year* 
of  our  Lord  16|J,  that  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  principall  cine  of  the  English  Isle,  I  wu  about 
4  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  brought  forth  to  be- 
hold the  ensuing  light.  My  father  was  Sr.  Allen 
Apsley,  leifienant  of  the  lower  of  London;  ay 
mother,  his  third  wife,  was  Lucy,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sr.  John  St.  John,  of  Lidiard  Tregox, 
in  Wiltshire,  by  his  second  wife.  My  father  nao 
then  living  a  sonne  and  a  daughter  by  his  former 
wives,  and  by  my  mother  three  sonna,  I  being  her 
eldest  daughter-  The  land  was  then  att  peace  tit 
being  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reigne  of  King 
James),  if  that  quiettnesae  may  be  call'd  •  peace, 
which  was  rather  like  the  calme  and  smooth  surface 
of  the  sea,  whose  darke  womb  ia  atlready  impreg- 
nated of  a  horrid  tempest." — pp.  2,  3. 

She  then  draws  the  character  of  both  her 
parents  in  a  very  graceful  and  engaging  man- 
ner, but  on  a  scale  somewhat  too  large  to 
admit  of  their  being  transferred  entire  into 
our  pages.  We  give  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  and  execution. 

"  He  was  a  most  indulgent  huaband,  and  no  lean 
kind  to  his  children;  a  most  noble  master;  who 
thought  it  not  enough  to  maintnine  hia  servants 
honourably  while  they  were  with  him,  but,  for  all 
that  deserv'd  it.  provided  offices  or  settlements  as 
for  children.  He  was  a  father  to  all  hia  prisoners, 
sweetning  wilh  such  compassionate  kindnesae  their 
restraint,  that  the  afliction  of  a  prison  was  not  felt 
in  hia  dayea.  He  had  a  singular  kindnesae  for  all 
persons  that  were  eminent  either  in  learning  or 
armes ;  and  when,  through  the  ingratitude  and  vies 
of  that  aee.  manv  of  the  wives  and  chilldren  of 
Queenc  Elizabeth's  glorious  captaines  were  redue'd 
to  poverty,  his  purse  was  tbeir  common  treasury, 
and  they  knew  not  the  inconvenience  of  decay  a 
fortunes  till  he  was  dead:  many  of  those  valiant 
seamen  he  maintain'd  in  prison  ;  many  he  redeem'd 
out  of  prison  and  cherisht  with  an  extraordinary 
bounty.  He  was  severe  in  the  ■•— julating  of  ha 
famely  ;  especially  would  not  encre  the  least  im- 
modest behaviour  or  dresse  in  any  woman  under 
hia  roofe.  There  was  nothing  he  hated  more  iban 
an  insignificant  gallant,  that  could  only  make  Ms 
lepft  and  prune  himtelf.  and  court  a  lady,  but  had 
not  brainea  In  employ  himself?  in  things  more  sute- 
able  to  man's  nobler  sex.  Fidelity  in  his  trust,  love 
and  loyalty  to  his  piince,  were  not  the  leasi  of  hia 
verities,  but  those  wherein  he  was  not  excrll'd  by 
any  of  his  ownc  or  succeeding  times.  He  gave  my 
mother  a  noble  allowance  of  3007.  a  yeare  for  her 
owne  private  expence,  and  had  given  her  all  her 
owne  portion  to  dispose  of  how  she  pleas'd,  as 
soone  as  she  was  married ;  which  she  euner'd  v  en- 
crease  in  her  friend's  hands ;  and  what  my  father 
allowed  her  she  spent  not  in  vanities,  although  she 
had  what  was  rich  and  requisite  upon  occasions,  bat 
she  lay'd  most  of  it  out  in  pious  and  charitable  uses/ 
>Sr.  Walter  Rawleigh  and  Mr.  R  uthin  being  prisoners 
in  the  Tower,  ana  addicting  themselves  to  chimin. 
trie,  she  suffer' d  them  to  make  their  rare  experi- 
ments at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  lbs 
poore  prisoners,  and  partly  to  gninc  the  knowledge 
of  their  experiments,  ana  the  medicines  to  helps 
such  poore  people  as  were  not  able  to  seeks  to  phi 
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eitisn«     Bv  these  means  she  orquir'd  n  grentedeule 

ol  skill,  winch  »i-  utv  ;  ■  miniy  all  her 

•he  was  nol  only  lu  these,  bUI  to  all  die  inlirr 

prisoners  that  eami  ■  uwer,  si  i  mother, 

■  lime  »he  dwelt  in  the  'lower,  if  any  were 
•i.jic  she  nude  (Item  brotha  ami  restoratives  with  her 
ownc    hand.,  of  tin  in.  ami 

11  oil  iieccaaarica :  If  any  were 
il  ihem,  an  that  they  It'll  tiol  the  incon- 
10  were  111  that  pltce.  Stic 
*u  not  lease  bountiful!  tu  many  poor*  widdowes 
and  orphans,  whom  officers  of  higher  ond  lower 
rank  hud  left  behind  ihem  aa  objects  ol 
Her  ow ne  houae  waa  fill'd  with  distressed  families 
of  ber  relationa,  whom  she  aupplied  and  mainiaiued 
io  a  noble  way." — pp.  12 — 15. 

For  herself,  being  her  mother's  lirst  daugh- 
ter, uiiu.-u.il  pain  -inweil  on  her  edu- 
cation ;  so  that,  when  she  was  seven  years  of 
age,  »!•  ruled,  the  informs  us,  by  no 
than  eight  several  tutois.  In  conse- 
quence of  all  thj-  ive  and 
litful;  and  withal  very  pious.  But  her 
earl)  attainments  111  religion  seem  to  have 
been  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  notions 
of  aaiictitv  which  she  imbibed  in  her  maturer 
year*  innocent  and 
natural  iu  the  Puritanism  of  the  following 
passage. 

Vas'd  God  that  ilim'  the  good  instructions 
of  rny  mother,  and  the  sermon*  she  carried  me  to. 
1  waa  eonvtne'd  thai  tho  knowledge  ol  Go 

at  excellent  siinly  J  and  accordingly  applied 

mvselte  to  it,  and  to  practise  os   I    waa  taught.     I 

a»  d  to  exhort  my  inmher'a  maides  much,  and  to 

icir  idle  discourses  to  good  subjects;  Inn  I 

"I  done  ibu  on  1  tin  Lord  i  day, 

reading 

enj  pra  lien  I  wan  Iree  to  unie  thing  thai 

was  not  nn  :  for  I  wo»  nor  at  ilim  time  oonvine'd  of 

rsstion  winch  wan  not  scandal- 

no  *in  to  Iconic  or  heore 

uus  aonnela  or  poetria,  and 

1  I   was  so  apt 

he   conhdrnt  in  all  the  loves  thai 

\'  mother's  young  worn*  n  : 

I)   lovers 
luv'd  nhove  the  rest ; 
ave ."—p.  17,  18. 

the  same  spirit  of  austerity  which 

ceding  passage,  had  moved 

■I    informs  us,  to 

tsar  a  illowinc 

the  words  with  which  il  concludes — antl  thus 

ly  love  story 
winch    lie    had  being 

in    the    course    of   tin-    narrative. 
Mi  ■    Hull  Vinson's   ubhorre 

nctified   love, 
bheld  her  on  all  rice.-, mis  from   the 
iew:i.  u    o(  any   thing  ili.it  related   I 

-  not  difficult,  we  think,  to 

■   she  was  luted 

lit)  to  all  ; 

the   suppression  of 

-siona  has  given 

warm:.1.  11  to  hei  des- 

>f  roiti.i 

itleu  of  thin,   wo  to  the 

Ifathet 

la  with 

rtliag  an  Vfter  a   cry 

love- 


"  But  while  the  incomparable  mothet  shin'd  in 
all  die  humane  glorie  she  wuhl,  and  I 
ol  all  outwnrd  leliciiy  10  the  full    in  it 

.mil null  love  ol  hex*  moot  lieloved  husband, 
one  mouient  tooke  it  sway,  and  alienated 
her  most  excellent  understanding  in  edifhcul 
liirth,  wherein  she  brought  forth  two  daughters 
which  liv'd  to  be  married,  and  one  mote  ihut  died, 
I  think  assoone  or  belore  it  was  home.     11 
thai,  all  the  art  of  the  best  physiliuns  in  Knglind 
could  never  restore  her  understanding.     Yet  aba 
Rras  not  frnntick,  but  had  such  a  pretty  deli 
1h.1t  her  ravings  were  more  delightful  than  oilier 
weumeu's  most  raliunall  conversations.     I'poii  this 
occasion  her  husband  gave  htmsellc  up  to  live  re- 
tired wilh    her,   as   became    her  condition.      The 
daughters  and  the  rest  of  the  children  as 
ihey  grew  up  were  married  and  dispersi.     1  think 
I    have  heard  she  had  some  children   alt. 
childbirth  which  dislemper'd    her;  and    1 
lady  Hutchinson  must  have  hem/  one  ol  tlom.     I 
have  heard  ber  servants  say,  that  even  alter  her 
marriage,  she  would  steole  many  melon 
10  sill  and  weepe  in  renn  1  ber.     .Mcone- 

while  her  parents  were  driving  on  their  am,  in  no 
lease  constancy  of  love  to  each 
that  distemper  which  had  cstran^'il  her  mind  m  ill 
things  elce.  had  left  her  love  and  obedienci 
to  her  husband,  and  he   retein'd  the   -  in.    fond. 
nesse  and  respect  for  her.  after  she  wasdistsmper'd, 
as  when  she  was  the  glory  ol  her  if 
two  beds  in  one  chamber,  and  she  being  a  little  sick, 
two  weomen  watcbt  by  her,  aomc  lime  before  the 
died.     It  was  bis  cusiome,  11a  soon  aa  ev.r  he  uu- 
tlos'd  his  eies,  to  oske  how  she  did  ;  but  one  night, 
he  being  aa  they  thought  in  a  deepe  alecpc,  aha 
quietly  departed  towards  the  morning.     He   was 
that  day  to  have  gone  a  hunting,  Ins  aitllll  1 
for  hi*  health;  and  it  was  his  Cusiome  la  h 
chaplaiuc  pray  wilh  him   before  he  went  out:  the 
weomen,    fearfull   to    surprise    linn   with    the    ill 
newes,   knowing   his  dcure   affection    Io  her,    had 
hi  and  acquainted  the  clitiplaine,  desiring 
him  to  intorme   hint  of  11.     Br-  John  waking,  did 
nol  that  day,  as  woa  his  cusiome,  oak  for  her ;  bat 
coll'd  the  chaplaiuc  to  prayers,  and  ioyuuig  with 
hun,  m  the  middst  of  the  prayer,  expir'd  ! — and 
both  ol    tlieiit    were  bark  ia  die  same 

grave.  Whether  he  perceiv  d  her  demh  and 
would  nol  lake  notice,  or  whether  loxne  strange 
sympathy  in  love  or  imiure  lied  ip  their  lives  in 
one,  nr  whether  God  wos  pleased  to  exercise  an 
unusiiall  providence  towards  them,  preventing 
both  from  thai  Inner  sorrow  winch  such 
separations  cousc,  it  can  be  but  conjectur'd,"  Sec. 
—p.  26—28. 

The  same  romantic  and  suppn 
liilily  is  discernible,  we  think,  in  hei  whole 

Il  of  llio  origin  ami 
husband's  attachment  to  her.  As  the  story 
is  in  many  respect*  extremely  ch 
ol  the  times  as  well  as  the  persons  to  which 
it  relates,  we  shall  make  a  pretty  large  extract 
from  it.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  learned,  it 
seems,  I    vault"    with 

agility,  and  also  attai 1  to  "great  mi 

on  the  violl"  ut  the  Univei  upon 

ttingham,  m  the  twentieth 
neoi  much  of  hi-  time  with 
a  licentious  lnit  m<i-t  accomplished  gentle- 
man, a  critty  hot  profane  p  and  a 
pleasant  but  cynical  old  schoolmaster,  In 
spite  of  these  world!  \  associations,  bun  ever, 
we  are  assured  that  he  wa 
and  iticiiiruptilile  person  :  and.  in 
proof  against  till  the  allurements  0]  the  lair 
lex,  whom  he  frequently  "leproved,  hut  in  a 
handsome  way  ol  raillary,  1                  ^ond 
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vanity."  In  this  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  spend  a  few  summer 
months  at  Richmond,  where  the  young  princes 
then  held  their  court. 

"Mr.  Hutchinson  considering  this,  reaoW'd  to 
accept  his  offer;  snd  (hat  day  telling  a  gentleman 
of  the  house  whither  he  was  going,  the  gentleman 
bid  him  take  heed  of  the  place,  for  h  was  so  fatal! 
for  love,  that  never  any  young  dieengag'd  person 
went  thither,  who  return'd  again  free.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  taught  at  him ;  but  be,  to  confirms 
it.  told  him  a  very  true  story  of  s  gentleman, 
who  not  long  before  had  come  for  some  time  to 
ledge  there,  and  found  all  the  people  he  came  in 
company  with,  bewailing  the  death  of  a  gentle- 
woman that  had  lived  there.  Hearing  her  so  much 
deplor'd,  he  made  enquiry  after  her,  and  grew  so 
in  love  with  the  description,  that  no  other  discourse 
could  at  first  please  him,  nor  could  he  at  last  endure 
any  other ;  he  grew  desperately  melancholly,  and 
would  gue  to  a  mount  where  the  print  of  her  (bote 
wu  cutt,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kissing  of  it  sll 
the  day  long,  till  all  length  death  in  some  months 
space  concluded  his  languishment.  This  story  was 
very  true ;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  neither  easie 
to  believe  it,  nor  frighted  at  the  example ;  thinking 
himselfe  not  likely  to  make  another." — p.  37,  33. 

He  goes  accordingly  to  Richmond,  and 
boards  with  his  music-master;  in  whose 
house  a  younger  sister  of  his  future  wife 
happened  then  to  be  placed, — she  herself 
having  gone  into  Wiltshire  with  her  mother, 
with  some  expectations  of  being  married  be- 
fore her  return. 

"  This  gentlewoman,  thst  was  left  in  the  home 
wilh  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  a  very  child,  her  elder 
lister  being  at  that  time  scarcely  past  it ;  but  a 
child  of  such  pleasantnesse  and  vivacity  of  spirit!, 
and  ingenuity  in  the  quallity  she  practis  d,  that  Mr. 
Hmcliinaon  looke  pleasure  in  hearing  her  practise, 
and  would  fall  in  discourse  with  her.  She  having 
the  keyes  of  her  mother's  house,  some  hslfe  a  mile 
distant,  would  some  times  sake  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
when  she  went  over,  to  walk  along  wilh  her :  one 
day  when  he  was  there,  looking  upon  an  odde 
hyshrlf,  in  her  sister's  elosctt.  lie  found  s  few 
Laiine  bnokes ;  asking  whose  they  were,  he  was 
told  they  were  her  elder  sister's ;  whereupon,  en- 
quiring more  after  her,  he  began  first  to  be  sorrie 
she  was  gone,  before  he  had  seene  her.  and  gone 
upon  sucii  an  account,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  see 
her;  then  he  grew  to  love  to  heare  mention  of 
her;  and  the  other  gemleweomen  who  had  bene 
her  companions,  used  10  talke  much  to  him  of  her, 
telling  him  how  reserv'd  and  studious  she  was,  and 
other  things  which  they  esteem'd  no  advantage  ; 
but  it  so  much  inflam'd  Mr.  Hutchinson's  desire  of 
seeing  her.  that  he  began  to  wonder  at  himselfe, 
thst  hi?  heart,  which  hsd  ever  had  such  an  indiffer- 
ency  for  the  most  excellent  of  weomenkind,  should 
have  so  strong  impulses  towards  a  stranger  he 
never  saw." — "  While  he  was  exercia'd  in  this, 
many  days  past  not,  but  a  fooie-boy  of  my  lady 
her  mothers  came  to  young  Mrs.  Apsley  as  they 
were  at  dinner,  bringing  newes  that  her  mother 
and  sister  would  in  lew  dsyes  return  ;  snd  when 
they  enquir'd  of  him,  whether  Mrs.  Apsley  was 
married,  having  before  bene  instructed  to  make 
them  believe  it,  he  smiled,  snd  pull'd  out  some 
bride  laces,  which  were  given  at  a  wedding  in  the 
Bouse  where  she  was,  and  gave  them  to  the  young 
gentlewoman  and  the  gentleman's  daughter  of  the 
hoije,  and  told  them  Mrs.  Apsley  bsde  him  tell 
no  news,  but  give  them  those  tokens,  and  carried 
the  matter  so,  lhat  all  the  companie  believ'd  she 
had  bene  married.  Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately 
turned  pale  as  ashes,  and  fell  a  fainting  to  seize 
his  spiritts,  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  that 
Coding  himselfe  ready  to  sinks  att  table,  he  was 


faine  to  pretend  something  bad  offended  Us  att, 
much,  and  to  retire  from  the  table  into  the  gardes, 
where  the  gentleman  of  the  house  going  with  bits, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  feigns  sickness,  far 
the  distemper  of  his  mind  had  infected  his  body  with 
a  cold  sweats  and  such  s  dispersion  of  spirit!,  that 
all  the  courage  he  could  al  present  recollect  was 
little  enough  to  keep  him  sllive.  While  sin  so 
ran  in  his  thoughts,  meeting  the  boy  sgaine,  hs 
found  out,  upon  a  little  stricter  examination  of 
him,  that  she  was  not  married,  and  pleas'd  hfca. 
sslfe  in  the  hopes  of  her  speedy  relume,  whes 
one  day,  having  bene  invited  by  one  of  the  ladies 
of  that  neighbourhood,  to  a  noble  treatment  si 
Sion  Garden,  which  a  courtier,  that  mat  her  atf 
vant,  had  made  for  her  and  whom  she  would  bring, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Apsley,  and  Mr.  Coleman  s 
daughter  were  of  the  partie,  and  having  spent  lbs 
dsy  in  several!  pleasant  divertieements,  all  evening 
they  were  sit  supper,  when  a  messenger  csroe  la 
tell  Mrs.  Apsley  her  mother  wss  coma.  Ska 
would  immediately  have  gone;  but  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, pretending  civility  to  conduct  her  home,  made 
her  stay  'till  the  supper  waa  ended,  of  which  hi 
eate  no  more,  now  only  longing  for  thai  sight, 
which  he  had  with  such  perplexity  expected.  Thai 
at  length  he  obteined  ;  but  his  heart  being  prepos- 
sess i  with  his  owne  fancy,  wss  not  free  to  dis- 
cerns how  little  there  wss  in  ber  to  answer  so 
grcate  an  expectation.  She  was  not  ugly— in  a 
careless*  riding- habit  t,  she  bad  a  melancholly  negS* 
gence  both  of  herselle  and  others,  aa  if  she  oeiibtf 
affected  to  please  others,  nor  tooke  notice  of  anis 
thing  before  her;  yet  spite  of  all  her  indiflerency, 
she  was  surpris'd  with  some  unusual  liking  in  bar 
soule,  when  she  ssw  this  gentleman,  who  had  hairs, 
eies,  shape,  and  countenance  enough  to  begett  love 
in  any  one  at  the  first,  and  these  sett  off  with  a 
graceful!  and  a  generous  mine,  which  promis'd  al 
extraordinary  person.  Although  he  had  but  sa 
evening  sight  of  her  he  had  so  long  desir'd,  and 
that  at  disadvantage  enough  for  her,  yen  the  pre- 
vailing sympathie  of  his  soule,  made  him  thinks  all 
his  paynra  well  pny'd,  and  this  first  did  when  his 
desire  to  a  second  sight,  which  he  had  by  accident 
the  next  day,  and  to  his  ioy  found  she  waa  wholly 
disengaged  from  lhat  treaty  which  he  so  mud 
fear'd  had  been  accomplish! ;  he  found  withall,  that 
though  she  was  modest,  she  was  aceoatable,  and 
willing  to  enterlaine  his  acquaintance.  Thia  soons 
past  into  a  mutual!  friendship  betweene  them,  and 
though  she  innocently  thought  nothing  of  love,  yet 
was  she  glad  to  have  acqtiir'd  such  a  friend,  who 
had  wisedome  and  venue  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  her  councells.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other 
aide,  hsving  bene  told,  snd  seeing  how  she  shunn'd 
sll  other  men,  snd  how  civilly  she  entertsin'd  him. 
believ'd  thai  a  secret  power  hsd  wrought  a  mutual! 
inclination  betweene  them,  and  dayly  frequented 
her  mother's  house,  snd  had  the  opportunitie  of 
conversing  with  her  in  those  pleasant  walkes, 
which,  at  that  swecte  season  of  the  spring,  invited 
all  the  neighbouring  inhabitanta  to  seeke  their 
ioys;  where,  though  they  were  never  alone,  yet 
they  had  every  day  opportuniiy  for  converse  wilh 
each  other,  which  the  rest  snar'd  not  in.  while 
every  one  minded  their  own  delights." — pp.  39—44. 

Here  the  lady  breaks  off  her  account  of  this 
romantic  courtship,  as  of  "matters  that  an 
to  be  forgotten  as  the  vanities  of  youth,  and 
not  worthy  mention  among  the  greater  trans- 
actions of  their  lives."  The  consent  of 
parents  having  been  obtained  on  both  sides, 
she  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"  Thai  day  lhat  the  friends  on  both  sides  met  to 
conclude  the  marriage,  she  fell  aick  of  ibe  small- 
pox, which  was  many  ways  a  greate  trial!  upon 
him  ;  first  her  life  was  allmoel  in  desperate  hsxsrd, 
and  then  the  disease,  for  the  present,  mad*  ber  lbs 
most  deformed  person  thst  could  be  ssans,  for  s 
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I ;  yen  he  was  noth- 
rit  d  her  asaoone  lis  she 
r,  ■■■  -  h(  and 

on  her '. 
ene'd  his  lusdce  and 
ough  she  was  longer  thai'  i 
tr*tf,  aswell  i-  before." — pp.  <5, 46. 

il  more  of  this  afleetion- 
■  throughout 
the1  Shade  of  Mrs.  Hi i ' 

tain  the 
with   theee  "vanities  of  hot 
■-,    to  graver 

rty  striking  speein 
snminur\  account  of  the 
I  and  <if  the  Reformation  ; 
Mr  0  which 

p  accession  of  James  and  nt 
racterislic  of  the  age 
•  to  -which  she  belongs. 

and  glory  of  die  nation. 

■    pro- 

ihc  nobility 

f  dab— 'J  n  to  pnh- 

that  htid 

•  states  lo 

ile*.  hut  were  fame  id  invent  pro- 

■I  pick  their  purses  fur 

i  lawdnsete.  The 

o  learnt  the 
create  house  m  th-  aeajMry 

i>*  the  peo- 
»r»ble»ecun'y.  till  vi 

masks, 
s.     Then  be- 
r,  adultery,  dniiikeniiessc.  swear* 
nd  alt  *--»r'-.  "i  ribaldry,  ">  be  no 
aniens"  m   ihcy 

tally  with  the  court   example." — 


in  their  \ 


be  lay  wallow 

Insti      IT-  li id 

!   the  apirilt  of  wise. 

i  lately  Hatter'')  him. 

the  word*  of  irutii  and 

wicked,  tin- 

lem  tip  above 
■    pride    t t»r , 
people  "I  t;,,d.  whom  ihrv  be- 

'.line,  whaU 
II  to  the  king,  tint   they 


■— fit 

-  Iianii'd  in  the 


I 


>;and  I 


v*r  of 


painting*. 


■-.livings. 


cravings,  and  many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive 
then  ine  prophane  abusive  wilt,  which  wae 
exercise  of  the  other  court." — p.  65. 

Tlie  characters  of  this  king's  counsellors 

are  drawn,  in  general,  with  grent  force  and 

-s ,    and    with   a   lie.-  mdoui 

scatcelv  tn  have  been  expected  in  the  widow 

We  give  that  of  Lord  S. 
as  an  example. 

'"  But  there  were  two  abovo  all  the  rest,  who  led 
the  van  of  the  king's  evill  councellnrs,  and  these 
were  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
mesne  extraction  and  arrogant  pride,  and   lot  tall 

lord,  who  as  much  caiiatripi  all  the 
favour  n«  he  did  in  abilities,  being  a  man  of  deep 
policy,  sterne  resolution,  nod  ambitious  teale  to 
of  his  own  great nt-we  In  tho 
beginning  of  this  king's  reiitne,  tins  man  had  bene 
a  strong  asserlor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
among  whom  he  had  gsin'd  hintsette  an  honorable 
reputation,  and  wits  drcadfull  to  die  court  party, 
i  his  way,  and  when 
they  found  a  breach  at  his  ambition,  Ins  tools  waa 
thai    \.  nv    enter'd   and    ■  apiivntcd.     He   was    ad- 

dent    of  IBM 

the  north,  to  be  a  bl  .lepulj 

id  ;   tttc  necresl  10  n  favonrt  e  ot  any  man 

ol  the  duke  of  I  m,  who 

was  rays'd  by  his  first  master,  and   kept  up  by  the 

second,  >>  -onsll  worth  or  any 

deserving  abilities  to  him.  ant  and 

i  the  prince* ;  but  lbs  earls  of 

Strafford    wanted    not    any  accomplishment   that 

could  !■»•  desir'd  in  the  nott  tt  rviceable  minister  of 

state:  besides,  he  having  made  i 

the  people,  by  hit  revolt  ir..iu  ihi  to  that 

lig'd  10  keep 
■  party,  by  all  the 
inallitious  practises  thai  pride  and  revenge  could  in- 
spire him  with." — pp.  68 

One  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  great  talents,  in- 
is  the  delineation  ot  -  ;  and 

though  lior  affections  are  apt 

too  glowing  or  tOO  daik  a  tin' 

warmth  carries  with  it  an  im- 

I   o|   sincerity,  which  adds  not  a  little 
in  the  ii  nit  melon 

K.ill   id    \. 

lb-,  w hi  ontry, 

till   a  foolish  ambition   of 
luni  to  OOUI 

"iirhftw  oovetousneas  made  him  divide  hit 

jons   between    the   twit    parties,   till    his   fate 
drew  him  over  to  the   kino's  side,  where  he 
!  lnniself  honourably,   and   died    re- 
niaikably;" — the  Lire,   ''who  was 

very  often  of  both  parties,  and,  I  think 
advantaged  either," — and  a  yreat  number  of 
other  persons,  who  are  despatched  with  equal 
0  pal  her  talents  to  a 
aether  they  can  inter- 
est the  reader  in  a  description  of  the  bu 
and  private  gentlemen  oi  Nottingham,  at  the 
great  disturbance*. 

"There  were  seven  n'dertnen  in  ihe  towne,  and 
only  alderman  James,  then  mayor,  own'd 
the  parliament,  He  was  a  very  bonotl.  bold  man, 
but  bad  no  more  but  a  burgher  s  discretion  ;  he  wa« 
yen  very  well  assisted  by  bis  wile,  a  wcoman  of 
grcate  zeal  a,  lending 

imerj  "!  ln-r  renkc  usually  have.     All  the 
devout  people  of  the  towne  wen  Tory  rigorous  end 
offer  their  lives  and  fnmc.Ui «,  W  vVwxx:  Yraa 
of  the  towne  \W  onwejaseA  <A 
iheac.     The  ordinary  civ'\U  sorA  (A  rseorAe,  oAtoj 
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adlier'd  10  t'lf  better ;  but  all  the  deSosht,  and  inch 
as  had  liv'd  upon  the  bishops  paraecutinf, 
and  tietie  lh«  protectors  and  moaopo- 

Users,  and  the  like,  iliey  were  all  bitterly  uaug. 
Bant.  Yeit  God  awed  them,  that  they  could  Dot  nt 
that  time  hinder  his  people,  whom  ho  overrul'd 
r  greatest  enemies  to  assist,  bui-Ii  as 
were  one  Chadwick  and  Plumplre,  two  who,  at 
It,  put  themselves  most  forward  into  the 
busitiease. 

"  Plumplre  was  a  doctor  of  phisick,  an  inhabitant 
of  Nottingham,  who  had  learning,  natural!  parts, 
and  understanding  onough  to  discerne  betweene 
naturall  civill  righieousnesae  and  iniusiicc,  hut  he 
was  a  horrible  atheist,  and  had  such  an  intollcrable 
pride,  that  he  bronk'd  no  supenours,  and  having 
rill,  tooke  iho  holdncsse  to  exercise  it,  in  the 
abuse  of  all  the  gentlemen  wherever  he  came." — 
"  This  man  had  sence  enough  to  approovc  the  par- 
liament's cause,  in  poynt  of  civill  right,  and  pride 
enough  to  desire  to  breake  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
>y  the  king  endeavour'd  to  chnine  up  a  tree 
people :  add  upon  these  scores,  appearing  nigh  for 
the  parliament  s  interest,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
consultations  of  those  who  were  then  putting  the 
oun'ry  imu  a  posture  of  defence. 

"  Chad  wick  was  a  fellow  of  a  most  pragmalicall 
.fniper.  nnd,  to  say  truth,  had  strangely  wrought 
Ife  into  a  station  unfiit  for  him.     Ho  was  at 
i  scraped  trencher*  in  the  house  of  one 
ot  ibr  |  .a  in  the  countv,  but  yet  such  a 

one  as  had  a  greate  deale  of  formallity  and  under- 
standing ,il  the  statute  law,  from  whom  this  boy 
pickM  soon  ends  of  law,  that  he  became  first  iho 
lattice's,  then  a  lawyer's  clearke.  Then,  I  know 
noi  how,  goti  to  be  a  parcell-iudge  in  Ireland,  and 
cam,  over  to  his  owne  country  swell'd  wiih  the 
i  mi  of  it.  and  sett  on  finite  a  base,  absolute, 
ariiitrnry  court  there,  which  the  Conqueror  of  old 
ran  to  one  Peverel  his  bastard,"  Sic. — 
"  When  the  i  lowne  a  little  before,  this 

man  ao  insinuated  into  iho  enutl  that,  enmming  to 
ki»>c  the  king's  hand,  the  king  told  bun  lie  «n»  n 
vcrv  hone*  man;  yet  by  Baltetiss  and  dissimul.v 
np  his  crediu  wiih  [In-  godly,  culling 
Ins  hnire,  arid  taking  up  a  forme  of  godlincsso,  the 
eivo.     In  some  ol  mes  he 

had  put  lionor  of  u  banister,  rhOBft  In- 

iher  Inn'  nor  learning,  but  he  bnd  a  voluble 
was  crafty  ;  and  it  is  allmost  inercdilde 
ine  education  and  poverty  should 
arrive  lo  such  things  as  he  reacht.     This  baseness 
ha  had,  that  all  the  iust  reproaches  in  the  world 
could  not  inoove  hiui.hut  he  would  fawne  upon  any 
it  told  him  ol  his  villanies  to  his  face,  even 
at  the  vi  rv  lime.     Never  was  a  truer  Judns.  since 
[aosrinll's  nme,  than  he;  for  he  would   kisse  the 
had  in  his  heart  to  kill;   he  naturally  de- 
.   and  treachery,  and  was  so  ox. 
uno,  that  he  desiroy'd  those  d 

driven  by,  wiih  overlaying  ihcm 
wi  li  freah  knaveries  " — pp.  110 — 113. 

i.ive  not  room  for  raanv  of  iho  more 
favourable  delineation!  with  which  these  are 
contrasted,  bul  we  give  the  following  short 
sketoli  of  Mr.  Thornhagh,  who  Menu  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Thornhagh.  the  eldest  sonne  of 

was  a  man  of  a  most  up- 

"d  and  God's  people,  and 

omprehended  in  the 

parliament's  cause;    a  man  of  greater  vallour  or 

oble  daring  fought  not  for  ihcm ;  nor  imbed 

ever  drew  sword  in  any  cause  ;  he  was  of  a  most 

)  all  men,  and  xealous  for 

he  wanted  councell  and  deliberation, 

and  was  sometimes  loo  facile  to  flatterers,  but  had 

erne  his  errors  when  they 

Med  lo  hull,  nnd  worth  enough  not  lo 

permit  in  so  iiiiunous  mistake  because  he  had  once 

»nir/iainr<l  if.  '—p.  III. 


This  gallant  gentleni- 
the  buttle  0 

fiven  the  following  animal 
is  fate. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  ihia  battle,  thevalliim 
Thornhagh  was  wounded  to  death.    Bcin|  i 
beginning  of  the  charge  on  a  horse  ai 
as  became  such  a  master,  he  made 
jpecd.  lo  seit  upon  a  company  i 
that  he  was  singly  engaged  nnd  mortally  « 
before  it  was  poasit<. 
brave  men  as  ever  drew  sword,  and  lou  i' 
to  their  collonell  to  be  slack  in 
come  time  enough  to  breake  the  furii 
which  shamed  not  to  unile  all  then 
one  man.     His  soule  was  hovering  to  lake  1 
■in  ,,i  his  body,  but  that  an  eag 

oaaaa  of  that  battle  k> ; 

the  dny,  when  tho  newea  being  t 

ir'd  his  dying  coumenn: 
now  reioyce  to  die,  since  God  hath  I 
overthrow  of  this  perfidious  enem 
my  life  in  a  better  cause,  and  1  have  ilit  hnis 
God  to  see  my  blood  aveng'd.'     So  I 
a  large  testimony  of  love  to  his  soulii  ■ 
to  the  cause,  and  was  by  mercy  rem 
temptations  oi  future  limes  n 
corrupt  his  pure  soule.     A  man  of  gi 
and  integritie  fell  not  nor  fought  not 
cause;  no  had  also  an  ex 
easie  to  be  wrought  upon  I. 
ble  to  ihe  admonitions  ot  hts  fn< 
he  had,  that   if  sometimes  a  coi 
prevail'd  upon  his  easie  faiili. 
made  known  to  him.  noiwithst.T 
courago  he  was  readier  lo  ackn-  • 
then  to  pursue  his  mistake."— pp.  889,' 

The  most  conspicuous  person  1 
age  to  which   Mrs.  Hutchinson  ! 
Cromwell ;  and  there  is  no  char.i 
ingly,   which   she  appears 
.   or   better   comprehe 

iis  a  great  nuni! 
with  regard  to  him  ;,  ami  w  itit  .■■ 

which  later  times  ha\ 
collation  of  various  authorii 
sidering,  at  a  dispaseo 

OIL*   lUI 

historian  li .i  ■  •  it  a  more 

factory  account  of  litis  • 
than  this  woman,  who  sav 

-  of  his  obliquities,  ami 
varying  medium  of  her  own 
is.     The  profound  .1 
ambition  of  his  nature 
very  early  detected  by  Coli 
whose  biographer  gives  this  ace 
demeanour  to   the    Lei 
riant,  who  were  then  at  the 
rivalry. 

"These  were  they."  says  si 
former,  "  who  first  began  to  d 
of  r.ieftcnant-gener»l  Cromwell  and  f 
and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it.     About  ' 
was  sent  downe,  after  his  vino 
coumer  Hamilton  in   tho   norih 
downe,  Ihe  rbiefe  of  thex 
out  of  the  lowne,  lo  Inko   liieir 
ceiv'd  such  professions  fn 
to  pursue  the  same  lust  ani 

.  utm  y  went  nwsy  wither 
'till   Ihcy   heurd   that    a   e< 
print!  rotnming   after    tj 
pless'd ;  by  whiofa  n  was  appert 
wiih  one  or  the   other,  and  by 
I  ctCQAU  vc\Vo  both, 
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.■sine  10  Nottingham,  Coll.  lluiclun- 

•on  wem  10  see  him,  whom  lie  emhrac'd  with  all 

Itie  expressions  of  kindnesse  that  one  friend  could 

male  to  another,  and  then  retiring  with  him,  prest 

mm   lo   tell   him  what   thoughte   hia  fnenda,  the 

leveller...  hud  at  hun.     The  collonell,  who  was  the 

freest  man  in  tb<  world  from  concealing  truth  from 

,  when  it  wna  requir'd  of  him 

rineeae.  nut  only  told  him  what  others 

i  but  what  he  lumselfc  coneeiv'd,  and 

ich  it  wuuld  darken  all  his  glories,  if  he 

should  become  a  slave  to  his  owne  ambition,  and 

be  guilty  of  what  he  gave  the  world  iust  cause  to 

autpec:  tgg'd  of  him  to  wrare  hia 

■ii  ne  to  delude  hia  enemies, 

but  to  '  his  noble  courage,  to  maintoine 

what  he  believ'd  iutt,  against  all  greate  oposers. 

mghty  professions  of  a  sincere 

bean  tu  him.  but  it  is  ccrteiue  ilmi  tor  this  and  such 

Bkcplaine dealing  with  him.hedreadedihecolloiiell, 

•  riicular  hiisiuesse  to  keepe  him 

hut  the  collonell,  never  desiring 

■   liimselfe,  but  his  country,  would 

owl  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others,  to  procure 

auntelic  any  aivnn  age." — pp.  285 — 287. 

An  ftftet  -  U  more  remarkable,  and 

rnoic  lie  of  both  the  actors.     After 

Crura  Messed  himself  of  the  sove- 

iccidentaJly 

of  a  plot  which  hail  been  laid 

•m  :  and  was  moved,  by  the 

nun  nature,  and  his  regard 

it  qualities — though  he 

had  op  lie!  against  his   usurpation. 

sinc«  the  tune  of 

sneh  ii  anting  of  it   to  Fleetwood, 

scape  that  hazard, 

but  a!  time  without  betraying  the 

came-  inspirators. 

I   Hutchinson  had  given  Fleet- 

■  ■iiitrv. 

ni  la  n  out  with  nil 

lid  possibly  he, 

him  ;  wlm  mrll  liim  in  one 

i,  ami  receiv'd  him  with  Open  antics 

luld  be  given,  ami 

he  collonell  should  be  so  unkind 

give  liim  a  visiit,  professing  how  well- 

liulhl    have   bene,   tin*   nmsi    u  ■ 

and  with  these  smooth  insinu. 
altnng  ro  a  prtvaie  place,  giving  hitn 
lisement  he  had  receiv'd  fnnii 


Fs- 

■;.,: 
tW 


toi.  and  using  all  his  an  to  pen  out  of  the 
if  the  persons  enirag'd  in 
i»i   him.     But  none  of  his  din- 
ar pr  tliitteries.  could  prevoile 
■  rme   him  more  llinii  he 
o  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
h   when  the  protector  perceiv'd.  he 
ihsnkes  for  what   lie   had 
■wledg'd  it  oprn'd  m  him  some 
(t  hun,  and  agreed  so  with 
ic   bail,  thai   lie  niuM   owe   his 
■  '  says  he,  '  dear?  eollo- 
iv  will  nut  von  come  in  and  act  among  us  '' 
n  plainly,  because  he  liked  not 

us  wav-  ■  s ne  broke  the  parhamoni,  aa 

ne  and  unavoydoble 

■mselves,  but  of  ibe  wbobl 

I  thereupon  tonke 

m.  in  lell   him  into 

were  put.  and  how 

in  of  alt 

randage.     Cromwell 

greatest 
■  he'd  hia  pre- 
tbing*.  and  wo>a  t«ir 

inn  huu  ii|iuu  all  ihose 
tkjlrm  he  now  sccua'd  him  und 


sjecsj*  <  usual 

what   a  sad   Inu  ird  all 


sought  his  mine.  He  express!  an  earnest  desire  (o 
restore  the  people's  liberties,  and  to  take  and  pursoa 
more  safe  and  sober  councells,  and  wound  up  all 
with  a  very  fair  courtship  of  the  collonell  to  engage 
wnh  hun,  offering  him  any  thing  he  would  >i 
worthy  of  him.  The  collonell  told  hun,  he  could 
not  be  forward  to  make  hia  owne  advantage,  by 
serving  to  the  enslaving  of  his  country.  Till 
[old  turn,  he  iniendcdnothindBL|i>  i'  ti ■  a  the  re- 
storing and  confirming  the  IrSerti. M  •  >t  ihe  good 
people,  in  order  to  which  he  would  employ  such 
men  of  honor  and  iutereat  as  the  people  should  re- 
Joyce,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  be  one  of  them. 
And  after,  with  all  his  arts,  he  bad  endecroar'd  to 
excuse  his  puhlique  actions,  and  to  draw  m  ihe 
collonell,  he  dismist  him  I  ions  aa 

were  publickely  taken  notice  o!  I.v  nil  his  little 
courtiers  then  about  liim  ;  when  he  went  to  the  end 
of  the  gollery  with  the  collonell,  and  there,  embrac- 
ing him,  say  d  allowdto  hun,  '  well,  collonell,  satis- 
lied  or  dissatisfied,  you  shall  be  one  ut  lit,  lor  wee 
can  nn  longer  exempt  a  person  soable  nod  luiihlull 
from  the  puhlique  service,  and  you  shall  be  southed 
in  all  honest  things.'  The  collonell  left  huu  wuh 
thai  respect  that  became  the  place  he  was  in  ;  when 
immediately  the  same  courtiers,  who  hud  some 
of  them  post  him  by  without  knowing  huu  when 

he  came  in,  although  they  had  bene I  his 

familiar  acquaintance;  and  the  rest,  who  had  louk'd 
upon   him   with  such  dtsdainfull   neglect  as  those 

■  pie  use  lo  those  who  ore  not  of  their  tac- 
tion, now  flockt  about  him,  striving  who  should 
expresse  most  respect,  and,  by  nn  extraordinary 

-ncsae.  redecme  iheir  late  sligluuigii.     Some 
el  thcin  desir'd  he  would  command  their  aer 

■ues.se  he  bad  with  their  lord,  and 

■  lloncll 

lit,  nml,  line  ling  liimselfe  of  lliem  as  soone 

<  ild.  made  haste  lo  returiie  into  the  country. 
There  he  hsd  not  long  bene  but  that  he  * 
forin'd,  notwithstanding  all  these  fatre  shewes,  the 
protector,  finding  him  too  constant  10  be  wiought 
upon  to  serve  his  tirannie,  had  renolv'd  lo  secure 
hia  person,  least  be  should  head  the  people,  who 
now  grew  very  weary  of  hn  bondage.  But  though 
it  was  certainly  confirm'd  '  Itbowmnafl 

he  was  afraid  of  his  honesty  and  freedniue.  and 
that  he  waa  resolv'd  not  lo  let  him  longer  tie  atl 
liberty,  yet,  before  his  guards  apprehended  the 
collonell,  dcnili  iniprison'd  himselle.  and  coiilin'd 
all  hisvaat  ambition,  and  all  his  cniell  d 
the  narrow  compasse  of  a  grave." — pp.  DID— U 12. 

Two  other  anecdotes,  one  v<  Stable 

to  Cromwell,  the  other  atTorilinp;  a  sti 
proof  of  his  bravery  and  knowledge  ol  man- 
kind, may  be  found  at  p.  S08,  and  -Ud.     lint 
■DUBS    the    subject    ill    tins    •' ereat    liail 

man,"  with  the  follow,  big  slorjneul  tepn 
tion  of  his  BOVeiumeal  after  be  had  attained 
the  height  of  hi*  ambition  ; — a  representation 
in  wlneh  the  ke.  tinted 

patriotism  arc  finely  mingled  with  an  indig- 
nant contempt  for  those   who   submitted   to 
tyranny,  and  a  generous  admission  of  the  tal- 
ma  magnanimity  of  the  tyrant. 

"In  the  intenm  Cromwell  ond  his  armie  grew 
wanton  wiih  their  power,  and  invented  n  lb 
tricka  of  government,  whteh,  when  nobody  oppoa'd, 
they  lheui»eivi.«  fell  io  dislike  nnd  vary  rvery  day. 
First  he  calls  a  parliament  out  of  his  owne  pocknt, 
liimselfe  naming  a  sort  of  godly  men  foi 
eouniy,  who  meeting  and  not  agreeing,  ■■  I 

ihe  name  ol  .  give  up  the  sove- 

reignty 10  bun.     Shortly  ntier,  h  ip  seve- 

mtl  suns  of  mock  parliamenis,  but  mi 
of  'hem   ahaoh  tnrn'd  (hern  off 

;  •  triiiinvira, 
and  first  thiu-i  mil  Haifisoa,  ihofl  looks  away 
Lambert's  commission,  and  would  have  bene  king 
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but  for  feare  of  quitting  his  generallship.  He  weed- 
ed, in  a  few  months  time,  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  godly  officers  out  of  the  armie,  with  whom 
Many  of  the  religious  souldiers  went  off,  and  in  their 
roome  abundance  of  the  king's  dissolute  souldiers 
were  entcnain'd,  and  the  armie  was  almost  charts' d 
from  that  godly  religious  armie,  whose  vol  lour  God 
bad  crown  d  with  triumph,  into  the  dissolute  armie 
they  had  beaten,  bjfiug  yett  a  belter  name.  His 
wife  and  childrenTOo,  were  setting  up  for  princi- 
pality, which  suited  no  better  with  any  of  them  than 
Scarlett  on  the  ape ;  only,  to  speak  the  truth  of  him- 
aelfe,  he  had  much  naturall  greatnesse,  and  well 
became  the  place  he  had  usurp'd.  His  daughter 
Fleetewood  was  humbled,  and  not  exulted,  with 
these  things;  but  the  rest  were  insolent  fboles. 
Cleypoole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  son 
Henry,  were  two  debauch'd  ungodly  cavaliers. 
Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature ;  yet  gentle  and 
Tenuous ;  but  became  not  greatnesse.  His  court 
was  full  of  sinne  and  vanity,  and  the  more  abomi- 
nable, because  they  had  not  yett  quite  cast  away 
the  name  of  God,  but  prophan'd  it  by  taking  it  in 
vaine  upon  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost 
lost,  even  among  the  religious  party,  and  hipocrisie 
became  an  epidemicall  disease,  to  the  sad  griefe  of 
Collonell  Hutchinson,  and  all  true-hearted  Chris- 
tiana and  Englishmen.  Almost  all  the  ministers 
every  where  Tell  in  nnd  worship!  this  beast,  and 
courted  and  made  addresses  to  him.  So  did  the 
itity  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lords 
of  the  land,  with  the  poore  spirited  gentry.  The 
cavaliers,  in  pollicy,  who  saw  that  while  Cromwell 
redue'd  all  the  exercise  of  tirannicall  power  under 
another  name,  there  was  a  doore  opvn'd  for  the  re- 
storing of  their  party,  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell, 
and  heighten'd  all  his  disorders.  He  at  last  ex- 
rrcis'd  such  an  arbitrary  power,  that  the  whole 
land  grew  weary  of  him,  while  he  sett  up  a  com- 
pinie  of  silly  mesne  fellows,  cnll'd  maior-generalls, 
as  governors  in  every  county.  These  rul'd,  accord- 
ing to  their  wills,  by  no  law  but  what  seem'd  good 
in  their  owne  eies ;  imprisoning  men,  obstructing 
the  course  of  justice  betweene  man  and  man,  per- 
verting right  through  partiallity,  acquitting  some 
thru  were  guilty,  and  punishing  some  that  were 
innocent  as  guilty.  Then  he  exercised  another 
proiect  to  royse  mony,  by  decimation  of  the  estates 
of  all  the  king's  parly,  ol  which  anions  'tis  said 
Lambert  was  the  instigator.  At  lust  he  tooke 
upon  him  to  make  lords  and  knights ;  and  wanted 
nut  many  {boles,  both  of  the  armie  anil  gentry,  to 
accept  oi  and  struit  in  his  murk  titles.  Then  the 
Earle  of  Warwick's  grandchild  and  the  Lord  Fti!- 
conliridgc  married  his  two  daughters  ;  such  pittil'ull 
■laves  were  the  nobles  of  those  dayes.  Alt  lad 
Lambert,  perceiving  himselfe  to  have  bene  all  this 
while  deluded  with  hopes  and  promises  of  succes- 
sion, and  seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to 
confirme  the  government  in  his  own  famely,  fell 
off  from  him,  but  behav'd  himselfe  very  pittifully 
and  meancly,  was  turn'd  out  of  all  his  places,  and 
return'd  againe  to  plott  new  vengeance  at  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  where  he  fell  to  dresse  his  flowers 
in  his  garden,  and  worke  at  the  needle  with  his 
wife  and  his  maides !  while  he  was  watching  an 
opportunity  to  serve  againe  his  ambition,  which  had 
this  difference  from  the  protector's ;  the  one  was 
gallant  and  greate,  the  other  had  nothing  but  an 
unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as 
abiect  and  base  in  adversity." — p.  335 — 338. 

In  making  these  miscellaneous  extracts,  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  are  afraid 
that  we  have  too  far  lost  sight  of  the  worthy 
colonel,  for  whose  honour  the  whole  record 
was  designed;  and  though  the  biography  of  a 
private  person,  however  eminent,  is  seldom 
of  much  consequence  to  the  general  reader, 
except  where  it  illustrates  the  manners  of  the 
times,  01  connects  with  'he  public  history  of 


the  nation,  there  is  something  in  this  account 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson  which  appears  to  as 
deserving  of  notice  with  reference  to  both 
these  particulars. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  bis 
house  at  Owthorpe,  where  he  took  to  the  study 
of  divinity;  and  having  his  attention  roused 
to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  by  the  dreadful 
massacres  of  Ireland,  in  1641.  set  himself 
diligently  to  read  and  consider  all  the  disputes 
which  were  then  begun  between  the  King 
and  Parliament ;  the  result  of  which  was,  a 
steady  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  pre- 
tensions maintained  by  the  latter,  with  a 
strong  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
His  hrst  achievement  (we  are  sorry  to  say} 
was,  to  persuade  the  parson  of  his  parish  to 
deface  the  images,  and  break  the  painted 
glass  in  the  windows  of  his  church,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  injunction  of  the  parliament: 
his  next,  to  resist  Lord  Newark  in  an  illegal 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the  King.  His 
deportment  upon  this  last  occasion,  when  ha 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  affords  a 
very  singular  proof  of  temper  and  firmness,— 
perfect  good  breeding,  and  great  powers  of 
reasoning. 

When  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Not 
tingham,  Mr.  Hutchinson  repaired  to  the  camp 
of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general ;  but  "did 
not  then  find  a  clear  call  from  the  Lord  to  join 
with  him."  His  irresolution,  however,  was 
speedily  dissipated,  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Royalists,  who  made  various  efforts  to  seize 
him  as  a  disaffected  person.  He  accordingly 
began  to  consult  with  others  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament :  and  having  resolved  to  try  to  defend 
the  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham  against  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  he  was  first  elected 
governor  by  his  associates,  and  afterwards 
had  his  nomination  confirmed  by  Fairfax  and 
by  the  Parliament.  A  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
petty  enterprises  in  which  this  little  garrison 
was  eiianat'd  ;  the  various  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions which  arose  among  the  different  officers 
and  the  committees  who  were  appointed  a* 
their  council;  the  occasional  desertion  and 
treachery  of  various  individuals,  and  the  many 
contrivances,  and  sacrifices,  and  exertions  by 
which  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  post  till  the  final  discomfiture  of 
the  Royal  party.  This  narrative  contains,  no 
doubt,  many  splendid  examples  of  courage 
and  fidelity  on  both  sides ;  and,  for  the  variety 
of  intrigues,  cabals,  and  successful  and  un- 
successful attempts  at  corruption  which  it 
exhibits,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
miniature  of  a  greater  history.  But  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  events,  and  the  obscurity  of 
the  persons,  take  away  all  interest  from  the 
story;  and  our  admiration  of  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson's firmness,  and  disinterestedness  and 
valour,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion alive  through  the  languishing  narrative 
of  the  obscure  warfare  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  for  the 
honour  of  our  country  can  never  he  too  often 
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erxvited.  thai  history  affords  no  exam; 
ed  on  for  years  at  th< 
of  the  -  I  yet  producing,  bo  littli 

ol  the  people,  and  so  lew 
-»  ul    particular  violence   or  cruelly. 
No  prost-riptimn — no  executions — no  sacking 
of  a   waste  of  province- 

J  nti_\ 
•c>'  upon  those  who  were  noto- 

-  found  actually  in  arms. 
Some  nanasgm  in  the  wars  of  Henry  IV..  as 
narr.;  ly,  approach  to  this  chnracter; 

bnt  i;.  -sacres  with  which  that 

contest  u.is  at  other  stages  attended,  exclude 
I  with  the  generous  hostility 
This  book  is  full  of  instanci 

toleration,  but  of  the  most 

oonliai  ig  between   indi- 

i  in  the  opposite  pnr- 

M  Allan   Apaley,  Mrs. 

-  brother,  w  ho  commanded 

of  horae   for  the  King,  and  was  frequently 

employed   in  the  same  part  of  the  country 

■  landed    for 
nV>  P.t  is  represented  ii 

■atesl   friendship 
;.  n  ith  tins  valiant  relative.    Un- 
ol  rnatual  passes,  they  pay 
to  each  other,  and  e\. 

a  nt  service,  with* 
iher  side  tu  seduce  the 
he  cause  to  winch  his  cons 

•n.      In  the  same  way,  the 
of  various  royalists  are 
in  the  district  comma 

us  forces;  and  officers  con- 
■  the  siege  of  the  castle,  are 
I   to   partake  of  enti 

on      It  is  no  less  curious 

I  •  find  Mrs.  Hutchinson  officiating 

a  the  wounded  .  and  the  Colonel 

•ing  gpinhi  d  consolation   to  some 

mortally  hurt 

n  whom  he  had  led  into  action. 

the  war,  Colonel 
sturued  to  Parliament  for 
had  so  resolutely  defended, 
nber  oi    the  High 
for  the  trial  nl  the  K 
_..-■.■     i,  an 
l 

nt  him 
.ii    tile 

over- 

-  ..,>..  been  plettv 

x tracts  we  have  al read  \ 

Hon.   be   lived   in 

merit,  at  Owthorpe ; 

ii  superintei 
ri,  whom  he  him- 
ted    in  music  and   other  elegant 
mbellishment  of 
and  plant. 

-.  and 
i>t  painting 
had  purchn 
onl  of  t.'i  if  the 


lute   King.     Such  were  the  liberal  pursuits 
.ui'l  elegant  recreation*  of  one  whom  all  our 
Ottld    lead  us  to  consider  lis 
a  gloomy  fanatic,  and  barbarous  bif 

Upon  the  death,  of  the  Protector,  he  again 
took  his  scat  in  Parliament,  for  the  county  of 
Nottingham j  and  was  an  indignant  spectator 
of  the  base  proceedings  ol  .Monk,  and  the 
headlong  and  improvident  zealot  the  . 
in  the  matter  of  the  restoration.    In  the  i 
ol  the  debate  on  the  treatment  to  be  dealt  to 
the  regicides,  such  of  them  . 
of  the  House  rose  in  their  p  made 

such  a  defence  of  fheii  oondnct  as  n. 
speclively  thought  it  admitted  of.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  very  curious,  and  gives  us 
a  high  idea  of  the  readiness  and  address  of 
.  Hutchinson  in  a  situation  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulty. 

"  When  it  came  to  Inglcsbics  lurno,  ho,  wilk 
many  iiartt.  prnfesl  his  repentance  fur  dim  niurrhrr ; 
and  'old  a  false  lole,  how  Cromwell  held  his  hand, 
and  fore'd  linn  to  subscribe  lhe  sentence  !  nml  made 
a  most  whining  recantation ;  nfter  which  he  rrlir'd. 
nnd  another  had  almost  ended,  when  CollooeU 
Hstrhinson,  who  was  nor  there  al  die  beginning, 
.-unit-  in.  and  was  told  what  lb)  it,  nnd 

that  ii  would  !  '  bs  sbouldsay  Miinetlung. 

He  was  surpriz'd  wiih  a  thing  he  expected  noi ;  yet 
ru-eher  then,  nor  in  any  the  like  occasion,  ■  J ui  he 
ever  faile  bjoMalfe,  bur  luld  tbein,  'Thai  lor  hia 
actings  in  those  doyes,  if  he  had  crr'd,  ii  wns  the 
inexperience  of  his  ago,  and  die  defect  uf  hia  tudge- 
inent,  and  not  the  malice  ot  Ins  hi  an,  v.  Inch  had 

rupttd  liiui  (opersue  the  B,encrnll  advantage 
ot  In*  cotiniry  more  then  bta  owne  ;  and  it  (lie  sacn- 

!.im  might  conduce  to  the  pubhek  peace  and 
settlement,  he  should  Creel] 

tunes  to  iheir  dispute  ;  that  die  vnin  expend  of  bis 
age,  and  lhe  greale  debts  his  pubhek  eni|iluyiueiiis 
had  riinne  him  into,  as  (hey  wars  testimonies  ilist 
neither  avarice  nor  any  other  interest  had  carried 
him  on,  so  ihey  yielded  him  iust  cause  to 
tbnt  he  over  forsooke  bis  owns  1  leased  v 
embaraus  in  iNled  sen,  wlure  he  had 

made  srnpwrnck  of  all  things  but  tones ; 

and  itt  to  Hint  jilitu  iihir  .  Ai"^.  hr  dt- 

mr'it  tin  nt  lit  Aeif'rM  he  hint  that  si  lire  uf  it  Unit  be- 
Jtttnl  an  Et>%ti*hm<ln.  a  '  md  a  untile- 

man.'     Assoone  as  the  collonell  bad 
reiir'd  into  a  rnome,  when  «  os,  with  his 

eies  yet  r»'d,  who  had  rull'd  up  a  little  -jure 

and  embracing  Collonell  Hut- 
chinson. '  1 1  .■...'!.'  i-I  I,'  say'd  he,  'did  I  ever  imagine 
iii  to  this  '     Could  1  hove  sua- 
pOSISd   U,  when   1  bronchi   ibern  Lumber!  in  iho 

iy,  this  sword  should  have  rederm'd  us  from 

'.h  as  criminnlls,  by  ibsl  people,  for 

"hem  we   had  so  gloriously  exposed   ourselves.' 

loncll  lold  him,  he  had  foreseenc.  ev. 

-I  out  the  Inu  lull  authority  of 
the  land,  lo  enthrone  themselves,  it  could  end  in 
nothing  el*u  ,  Inn  the  integrity  in  all 

ho  had  •orefully   ready  to 

sufier  ds  to  triumph  in  a  good  cause.  The  result 
of  lbs   I  day  was  to  suspend  Collonell 

Hutchinson  and  tha  rest  from  sitting  tu  lbs  ■ 
Monke.  alter  all  his  greale  professions,  now  mis 
still,  nnd  hod  not  one  word  lo  interpose  for  any  per- 
son, but  was  as  forward  to  act  vengeance  nil  foot 
as  any  man." — pp.  367 — 369. 

Be  was  afterwards  coropt  in  lhe 

act  of  amnesty,  and  with  -one'  difficult  J  ob- 
tained his  pardon  ;  upon  which  he  retired  to 
intry;  but  was  brought  to 

town,  in  order  to  see  d  be  could    I 
vailed  on  to  give  evidence  against  such  ot  the 
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regicides  aa  it  was  resolved  to  bring  to  trial. 
The  Inglesby  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
preceding  extract,  is  known  to  have  been  the 
chief  informer  on  that  occasion ;  and  Colonel 
Hutchinson  understood,  that  it  was  by  his  in- 
stigation that  he  also  had  been  called  as  a 
witness.  His  deportment,  when  privately  ex- 
amined by  the  Attorney-General,  is  extremely 
characteristic,  and  includes  a  very  fine  and 
bitter  piece  of  irony  on  his  base  associate, 
who  did  not  disdain  to  save  himself  by  false- 
hood and  treachery.  When  pressed  to  specify 
some  overt  acts  against  the  prisoners, 

— "the  collonell  answered  him,  that  in  a  buai- 
neste  transacted  so  many  years  agoe,  wherein  life 
was  concern'd,  he  durst  not  beare  a  testimony ; 
having  at  that  time  bene  so  little  an  observer,  that 
ke  could  not  remember  the  least  title  of  that  mott 
eminent  circumstance,  of  Cromwell' 't forcing  Collo- 
neU  Inglesby  to  sett  to  hit  unwilling  hand,  which,  if 
kit  life  had  depended  on  that  circumstance,  he  could 
not  have  affirm'd!  '  And  then,  sir,'  sayd  he,  '  if  I 
have  lost  so  great  a  thing  aa  that,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected lease  eminent  passages  remaine  with  me.'  " 

p.  379. 

It  was  not  thought  proper  to  examine  him 
on  the  trial ;  and  he  was  allowed,  for  about  a 
year,  to  pursue  his  innocent  occupations  in 
the  retirement  of  a  country  life.  At  last  he 
was  seized,  upon  suspicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  some  treasonable  conspiracy;  and, 
though  no  formal  accusation  was  ever  exhib- 
ited against  him,  and  no  sort  of  evidence  spe- 
cified as  the  ground  of  his  detention,  was 
conveyed  to  London,  and  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  this  situation,  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  brutal  harshness; 
all  which  he  bore  with  great  meekness  of 
spirit,  and  consoled  himself  in  the  constant 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  society  of 
his  magnanimous  consort,  who,  by  the  power- 
ful intercession  of  her  brother,  was  at  last  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  ten  months,  during  which  the  most 
urgent  solicitations  could  neither  obtain  his 
deliverance,  nor  the  specification  of  the  charges 
against  him,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  down 
to  Sandown  castle  in  Kent,  and  found,  upon 
his  arrival,  that  he  was  to  be  closely  confined 
in  a  damp  and  unwholesome  apartment,  in 
which  another  prisoner,  of  the  meanest  rank 
and  most  brutal  manners,  was  already  estab- 
lished. This  aggravated  oppression  and  in- 
dignity, however,  he  endured  with  a  cheerful 
magnanimity;  and  conversed  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  as  she  expresses  it,  "with  as 
pleasant  and  contented  a  spirit  as  ever  in  his 
whole  life.  Sir  Allen  Apsley  at  last  procured 
aa  order  for  petmitting  him  to  walk  a  certain 


time  every  day  on  the  beach ;  but  thih  mitiga- 
tion came  too  late.  A  sort  of  aguish  fever, 
brought  on  by  damp  and  confinement,  had 
settled  on  his  constitution;  and,  in  little  more 
than  a  month  after  his  removal  from  the 
Tower,  he  was  delivered  by  death  from  the 
mean  and  cowardly  oppression  of  those  whoa 
he  had  always  disdained  either  to  flatter  01 
betray. 

England  should  be  proud,  we  .think,  ol 
having  given  birth  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  husband ;  and  chiefly  because  their  char- 
acters are  truly  and  peculiarly  English :  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  those  times  in  which 
national  characters  were  most  distinguishable. 
Not  exempt,  certainly,  from  errors  and  defects, 
they  yet  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  a  lofty  example 
of  substantial  dignity  and  virtue:  and  to  possess 
most  of  those  talents  and  principles  by  which 
public  life  is  made  honourable,  and  privacy 
delightful.  Bigotry  must  at  all  times  debate, 
and  civil  dissension  embitter  our  existence; 
but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  a  nation  which 
produces  many  such  wives  and  mothers  as 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  must  be  both  great 
and  happy. 

For  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutchinson,  the 
editor  of  these  Memoirs,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  considerably  perplexed  ana  distracted, 
between  a  natural  desire  to  extol  those  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  a  fear  of  being  himself 
mistaken  for  a  republican.  So  he  gives  as 
alternate  notes  in  laud  of  the  English  levellers, 
and  in  vituperation  of  the  atheists  and  jaco- 
bins of  France.  From  all  this,  our  charity 
leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  said  Reverend  Julius 
Hutchinson  has  not  yet  obtained  that  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  which  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  possess;  and  that,  when  he 
is  promoted  according  to  his  merits,  he  will 
speak  more  uniformly  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  him  for  this  book,  and  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  satisfy  us  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  of  the  accuracy  of  its  publication. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  old  spelling,  which 
occasions  no  perplexity ;  but  when  toe  work 
comes  to  another  edition,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  him  to  add  a  few  dates  on  the 
margin,  to  break  his  pages  into  more  para- 
graphs, and  to  revise  his  punctuation.  He 
would  make  the  book  infinitely  more  saleable, 
too,  if,  without  making  the  slightest  variation 
in  what  is  retained,  he  would  omit  about  two 
hundred  pages  of  the  siege  of  Nottingham, 
and  other  parish  business:  especially  as  the 
whole  is  now  put  beyond  the  reach  of  lost  of 
corruption  by  the  present  full  public 
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x  h>  nut  much  in  this  book,  either  of 
uil  character,  or  public  story.     It  is, 
ill  affair — any  way;  but  yet 
without  it 
I   i  'Ugh  it  presents  us  with  no 
e,  and  but  few  of 
J  passion  or  adventure,  it  still  gives  us 
■las-  -t  from 

quarter :   and  at  -  one 

ing  store  of 
I  hich  are  every 
is  more  at  ih  the 

arid  without 
,al  '  le,  that  we 

•pint,  nor  even  un- 
eu  public  transactions.    Writings 
for    publication,   nor  prepared  lor 
ire  the  only 
i  which  the  true  "form  and  pres- 
et ages  which  produce  them  are 
and,  indeed,  the 
from  which  the  g 
lazoned  on  their  records  ca; 
only   explained.      It  is  in  such 
lential  letters — private 
ites — and  personal  re- 
Lnces,  apologies,  or  explanations. — that 
.re  disclosed — as 
-  and   impediments, 
individuals  or  the 
per  ■  which   their 

"I.  bul  fol 
so   an  lied.— 

i  in  which 
are  almost  necessarily  written  ; 
losure,  aftei  ;vals  of 

the  revocation  of 
im  the  dead  —  to  abide  our  in- 
and  to  act 
reae  arid  accents  of  the  tii 

not  a  very  striking  p 

i    interest 
icter.    It  I 

•   mil  history. 

I  eagerly  din 

-  our  attention,  by  ex- 

i  ought,  in  truth. 

;  and  suggesting  how  much 

and  instructive  it  might  so 

I  wan  as  is  uenerally  known, 
!   cavalier,  in  the 
wars  and  the  Protec- 
•i  the  Res-  I 
isband  was  a  person  of  no 
transactions;  and  j 
ha  adhered  to  him  with  the  most  tie- 


voted  attachment,  and   participated  not  un- 
worthily in  all  his  fortunes  an  was, 
consequently,  in  continual  contact  with  the 
hich  then  agitated  society;  and 
had  hei  full  share  of  the  trouble!  aial  triumphs 
L'ed  to  such  an   i  Her 
memoirs  ought,  therefore,  to  have  form 
interesting  counterpart  to  those  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson ;  and  to  have  recalled  to  us,  with  i 
force  and  til                    aspect   under 
those  great  events  present. . I  themselves  to  a 
female   -                     and   FUtfeier.  of  tie-  oppO- 

tion.    But,  though  the  title  of  tl„ 
and   the  iini-  ,.  ol    the  editor,  hold 

out  this  promise,  we  must  say  that  the  bo 
it  falls  far  short  of  performance  :  and,  whi 
it  l.i-  tlial  bei  ,ucslion  did  not  admit 

of  the  same  I  ueation  or  loftiness  of 

sentiment  :  or,  lltal  the  individual  ehro 
has  been  less  fortunately  >t  is  certain 

that,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  instm. 
in  trails  of  character,  warmth  of  colouring,  or 
exaltation  of  feeling,  llieie  is  no  sort  of  com- 
parison between  these  gossiping,  an. I.  lb. 
affectionate,  yet   relatively  cold  and  l 
memoranda,  and   the  earnest,  eloquent,  and 
trraphic  representations  of  the  puritan  heroine. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  even  in  hinting  at 
such  a  parallel,  that,  in  one  important  re- 
the  royalist  cause  also  must  be  allowed  to 

an  singularly  happy  in  its  female  rep- 
resentative. Since,  if  it  may  be  said  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  Lucy  Hutchinson 
and  her  husband  had  too  many  elegant  tastes 
and  accomplishments  to  be  taken  as  fair  speci- 
mens o l  re  in.. I  godly  republicans; 
it  certainh  may  be  retorted,  with  at  least  equal 
that  the  chaste  and  decorous  Lady 
Fanshawo,  and  her  sober  diplomatic  lord, 
shadow  out  rather  too  favourably  the  general 
manners  and  morale  of  the  cavaliers. 
all,   perhaps,   the    true   s.  • 

ty,  in  all  at  least  that  relates  to  politi- 
cal interest,  may  be  found  in  the  (act,  In 
fair  writer,  though  born  and  bred  a  ro 
and  faithfulK  10  her  husband  in  his 

.nd  sufferings  in  the  cause,  was  not 
naturally,  or  of  herself,  particularly  studious 
of  such  matters ;  or  disposed  to  occupy  her- 
self more  than  was  necessary  with  any  public 
concern.  She  seems  to  have  followed,  like  a 
pood  wife  and  daughter,  where  her  parents  or 
ber  husband  led  her;  and  to  have  adopted 
their  opinions  with  a  dutiful  and  implicit  con- 
but  without  being  very  deeply  moved 
by  the  principles  or  passions  which  actuated 
those  from  whom  they  were  derived;  wlwta 
Lucy  Hutchinson  not  only  threw  net  VWiVj 
heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  <A  Wi  ^a-t^t 
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but,  like  Lady  Macbeth  or  Madame  Roland, 
imparted  her  own  fire  to  her  more  phlegmatic 
helpmate, —  "chastised  him,"  when  neces- 
sary, "  with  the  valour  of  her  tongue,"  and 
cheered  him  on,  by  the  encouragement  of  her 
high  example,  to  all  the  ventures  and  sacri- 
fices, the  triumphs  or  the  martyrdoms,  that 
lay  visibly  across  her  daring  and  lofty  course. 
The  Lady  Fanshawe,  we  take  it,  was  of  a  less 
passionate  temperament ;  and  her  book,  ac- 
cordingly, is  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
woman,  though  living  in  extraordinary  times. 
She  begins,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal  of  love 
and  domestic  devotion,  and  even  echoes,  from 
that  sanctuary^  certain  notes  of  loyalty ;  but, 
in  very  truth,  is  chiefly  occupied,  for  the  best 
part  of  her  life,  with  the  sage  and  serious 
business  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  accouche- 
ment, which  are  happily  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe ;  and  seems,  at  last,  to 
be  wholly  engrossed  in  the  ceremonial  of 
diplomatic  presentations, — the  description  of 
court  dresses,  state  coaches,  liveries,  and 
jewellery, — the  solemnity  of  processions,  and 
receptions  by  sovereign  princes, — and  the  due 
interchange  of  presents  and  compliments  with 
persons  of  worship  and  dignity.  Fully  one- 
third  of  her  book  is  taken  up  with  such  goodly 
matter;  and  nearly  as  much  with  the  geneal- 
ogy of  her  kindred,  and  a  faithful  record  of 
their  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials.  From 
the  remainder,  however,  some  curious  things 
may  be  gathered ;  and  we  shall  try  to  extract 
what  strikes  us  as  most  characteristic.  We 
may  begin  with  something  that  preceded  her 
own  recollection.  The  following  singular  le- 
gend relates  to  her  mother ;  ana  is  given,  it 
will  be  observed,  on  very  venerable  author- 
Hy: 

"  Dr.  Howlsworth  preached  her  funeral  sermon, 
in  which,  upon  bin  own  knowledge,  he  told,  before 
many  hundreds  of  people,  this  accident  following : 
That  my  mother,  being  sick  10  deaih  of  a  fever  three 
months  alter  I  was  born,  which  was  the  occasion 
she  gave  me  suck  no  longer,  hrr  friends  and  ser- 
vants thought,  to  all  outward  appearance,  that  she 
was  dead,  and  so  lay  almost  two  days  and  a  night ; 
but  Dr.  Winston,  coming  to  comfort  my  father, 
went  into  my  mother's  room,  and  looking  earnest- 
ly on  her  face,  said  she  was  so  handsome,  and  now 
looks  so  lovely,  I  cannot  think  she  is  dead ;  and 
suddenly  took  a  lancet  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with 
it  cut  the  sole  of  her  foot,  which  bled.  Upon  this. 
be  immediately  caused  her  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed 
again,  and  to  be  rubbed,  and  such  means,  as  she 
came  to  life,  and  opening  her  eyes,  saw  two  of  her 
kinswomen  stand  by  her,  my  Lady  Knollys  and 
my  Lady  Russell,  both  with  great  wide  sleeves, 
sa  the  fashion  then  was,  and  said.  Did  not  you 
promise  me  fifteen  years,  and  arc  you  come  again 
already  t  which  they  not  understanding,  persuaded 
her  to  keep  her  spirits  quiet  in  that  great  weakness 
wherein  she  then  was ;  but,  some  hours  after,  she 
desired  my  father  and  Dr.  Howlsworth  might  be 
left  alone  with  her,  to  whom  she  said,  I  will  ac- 
quaint you,  that,  during  the  time  of  my  trance,  I 
was  in  great  quiet,  but  in  a  place  I  could  neither 
distinguish  nor  describe  ;  but  the  sense  of  leaving 
my  girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children, 
remained  a  trouble  upon  my  spirits.  Suddenly  I 
saw  two  by  me,  cloathed  in  long  white  garments, 
and  methought  I  fell  down  with  my  face  in  the 
dust ;  and  they  asked  me  why  I  was  troubled  in  so 
great  happiness.  I  replied,  O  let  me  have  the  same 
grant  given  to  Heiekiah,  thit  I  may  live  fifteen 


years,  to  see  my  daughter  a  woman :  to  which  they 
answered.  It  is  done :  and  then,  at  that  instant,  I 
awoke  out  of  my  trance;  and  Dr.  Howlsworth 
did  there  affirm,  that  that  day  she  died  made  just 
fifteen  years  from  that  time." — pp.  26 — 28. 

This  gift  of  dreaming  dreams,  or  seeing 
visions,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  hered. 
tary  in  the  family :  for  the  following  is  given  on 
the  credit  of  the  fair  writer's  own  experience. 
When  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ireland, 
on  their  way  to  Portugal,  they  were  honour* 
ably  entertained  by  all  the  distinguished  royal- 
ists who  came  in  their  way.  Among  others, 
she  has  recorded  that, 

"  We  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady 
that  went  for  a  maid,  but  few  believed  it !  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tbomond. 
There  we  staid  three  nights.  The  first  of  which  I 
was  surprised  by  being  laid  in  a  chamber,  where, 
about  one  o'clock,  I  {ward  a  voico  that  wakened 
me.  I  drew  the  curtain,  and,  in  the  casement  of 
the  window,  1  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  s 
woman  leaning  into  the  window,  through  the  ease. 
mem,  in  white,  with  red  hnir,  and  pale  and  ghastly 
complexion.  She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had 
never  heard,  thrice,  'A  horse!'  and  then,  with  a 
sigh  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished, 
and,  to  me.  her  body  looked  more  like  a  thick  cloud 
than  substance.  I  wos  so  much  frightened,  that 
my  hair  stopd  on  end,  and  my  night-clothes  fell  off 
I  pulled  and  pinched  your  father,  who  never  woks 
during  the  disorder  I  was  in ;  but  at  last  was  much 
surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and  more  so  when 
I  related  the  aiory  and  showed  him  the  window 
opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that  night, 
but  he  entertained  me  with  telling  me  how  much 
more  these  apparitions  were  usual  in  thia  country 
than  in  England!  and  we  concluded  the  cause  to 
be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  wial 
of  that  knowing  faith,  which  should  defend  ihtm 
from  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  exercises 
among  them  very  much." 

Ingenious  and  orthodox  as  this  solution  of 
the  mystery  must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  con- 
fess  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  prefer 
that  of  the  fair  sleeper  having  had  a  fit  of 
nightmare ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  putative  virgin  of  the  hooss 
of  Thomond,  who  supplies  the  following  as- 
tonishing confirmation;  and  leads  us  rather 
to  suspect  that  the  whole  might  have  been  a 
trick,  to  rid  herself  the  sooner  of  their  scru- 
pulous and  decorous  company. 

"  About  five  o'clock,"  continues  Lady  Fan- 
ehnwe,  "the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  aea  us, 
saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  became 
a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers,  whose  anceators  had 
owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with 
htm  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o  clock, 
and  she  said,  '  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  dis- 
turbance, for  'tis  the  custom  of  the  place,  that, 
when  any  of  the  family  are  dying,  the  shape  of  a 
woman  appears  in  the  window  every  night  till  they 
be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago  got 
with  child  by  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  mur- 
dered her  in  his  gsrden,  and  flung  her  into  lha  river 
under  the  window,  but  truly  I  thought  not  of  it 
when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  beat  room  i» 
the  house.'  We  made  little  reply  to  her  speech, 
but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly." 

We  shall  close  this  chapter,  of  the  super- 
natural, with  the  following  rather  remarkable 
ghost  story,  which  is  calculated,  we  think,  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  imagination. 
Our  diligent  chronicler  picked  it  up,  it  I 
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■  a  vtsjrrsnl  Ii 

lor  the 
lin—H"— pp.  Mr— 37. 

•rrie.j  very  privately  th< 

life  with  lit- 

sufficient. 


r  pronri 

1  thai  nine  in 


:  he  pen, 


ink.  and  paper,  which  was  your  father's  trade,  and 
by  it.  I  assure  you,  we  lived  better  ths 
were  hnrn  to  20007.  a  year,  as  long  as  he  had  hit 
liberty." — pp.  37,  3ft 

The  next  scene  presents  both  of  them  in  l . 
amiable  and  respi-  ht,  that  we  think 

it  but  justice  to  extract  it,  though  rathi 
without  any  abridgement.     It  M,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  |uissages 
in  tbfl  book.     They  had  now  gone  to  Bristol, 
in  1645. 

"My  htishand  had  provided  very  good  lodgings 
for  us,  and  as  soon  ss  li- 
the council,  where  he  was  at  my  arrival,  hr  with 
all  expressions  of  joy  received  me  in  hll  arms,  and 
gave  mo  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  saying,  '  1  know 
thou  that  keeps  my  heart  so  well,  "will  kc 
fortune,  which   from  this  lime  I  will  ever  pi 

ils  as  Crod  shall  bfesa  me  wiih  increase;' 
and  now  I   thonpiit    myself  a  perfect  queen,  and 
my  husband  ao  glorious  a  crown,  ihai  I  mure  valued 
myself  to   he   called   by    his   name   than    ! 
princess;  Inr  I  knew  hun  very  wise  ami  very  good, 
and  his  soul  doated  on  me, — upon 
1  will  tell  you  whal  happened.     My  I^dy  I. 
s  brave  woman,  and  one  ilim   i,  j  many 

thousand  pounds  loss  fur  lbs  line  anil  v.  horn  I  had 
a  groat  reverence  for,  and  she  a  kindness  fur  me  aa 
a  kinswoman  she  tacitly  commended 

ihe  knowledge  of  stale  affairs;  and  that  soma 
women  were  very  happy  in  a  good  understanding 
thereof,  as  my  Lady  hynne, 

and  divers  others,  in  was  at  first  more 

capable  than  1;  that  in  ihe  night  she  knew  ilur- 
came  a  post  from  Pans  from  the  queen,  anil  thai 
she  would  he  extremely  glad  lo  hear  what  the 
queen  commanded  the  king  in  order  to  his  affairs ; 

If  I  would  ask  my  husband  privately,   he 
would  lell  me  what  he  lound  in  the  packet,  end  I 

II  her.  I,  that  was  young  snd  innocent,  and 
to  thai  ilny  hud  never  in  my  mouih  '  Whal  news  f 
began  to  think  there  was  more  in  inquiring  inio 
public  affairs  than  I  ihought  of;  snd  ill 
foslnunable  thing  would  make  me  mori 
MI  husband,  il  that  had  been  p.  I  was 

my   husband   returned  home  ' 
alter  «■  m,  as  bis  diatom  ever  v 

went  with  his  handful  of  papers  into  his  snub 
hour  or  nunc;  I  followed  bun  ;  he  turned  hastily,  and 
mil.  'What  wouldsl  thou  have,  my  life  r'  1  told 
him,  I  bcord  ihe  prince  hud  received  a  packet  Irom 
'ii,  and  I  guessed  it  was  that  in  his  hai 
a  hat  was  in  it  ;  he  smile-. 
.",  I  will  immediately  t» 
proy  ihce  go,  for  1  am  very  busy  :    wl 
out  of  his  clow  i  I  revived  my  suit  ;  he  kissed  me, 
nnd  talked  of  other  things.     At  supper  I  would  eat 
nothing;  he  as  usual  sat  by  me,  and  drank  a! 
inc.  which  was  his  custom,  anil  was  full  of  discourse 
lo  company  that  was  st  la!.  I  asked 

■gain  ;  ami  said  I  could  not  b<  \u 

•ell  me  all  he  knew  ;  bill  he  n 
cil  mulling,  bul  slopped  my  mouth  with  kis'- 

I   cried,  and  he  went   to  sleep! 
morning  early,  as  his  custom  was,  he 

began  to  discourse  wiih  me  first,  to 
which  I  mode  no  reply  ;  he  rose,  cams  on  thx 
aide  of  the  bed  and  kissed  me,  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains softly,  and  went  to  court.  When  he  came 
homo  to  dinner,  he  presently  came  to  me  as  was 
usual,  and  when  I  had  him  by  <he  hand,  I  said, 
'i  care  to  see  me  In  w  Inch 

he.  inking  me  in  his  umu,  answered.  My  dearest 
soul,  nothing  upon  enrtk  ran  sir  .  i    ihai; 

i    asked  me  of  inv  business,  it  was 
wholly  out  of  my  power  to  ss  r  my  life 

and    MrrSfrS  shsU    l.i-   thins,  snd  every  thought   of 
■  tut   in  which  ihe  irusi  I  ant  in  nvav  vtcA  ^e, 
revealed:   But  m  nvitv',  V.WV  \ 

cannot   preserve  il    I  At   vVie.    V"^t,s'* 
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ment  and  manners; — and  discover  what  indi- 
vidual corruptions  spring  from  political  dis- 
honour—  what  domestic  profligacy  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom — and  what  national 
virtues  arc  most  likely  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sions, or  yield  to  the  seductions  of  courts. 

Of  all  these  things  History  tells  us  little — 
and  yet  they  are  the  most  important  that  she 
could  have  been  employed  in  recording.  She 
has  been  contented,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  with  detailing  merely  the  broad  and  ap- 
parent results — the  great  public  events  and 
transactions,  in  which  the  true  working  prin- 
ciples of  its  destiny  have  their  end  and  con- 
summation ;  and  points  only  to  the  wrecks  or 
the  triumphs  that  float  down  the  tide  of  human 
affairs,  without  giving  us  any  light  as  to  those 
ground  currents  by  which  its  central  masses 
are  governed,  and  of  which  those  superficial 
appearances  are,  in  most  cases,  the  necessary 
though  unsuspected  effects. 

Every  one  feels,  we  think,  how  necessary 
this  information  is,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
what  antiquity  really  was,  and  what  manner 
of  men  existed  in  former  generations.  How 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  without  it,  are  all 
public  annals  and  records  of  dynasties  and 
battles — of  how  little  interest  to  private  indi- 
viduals—of how  little  use  even  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen !  Before  we  can  apply  any 
example  in  history,  or  even  comprehend  its 
actual  import,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  character,  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  per- 
sons to  which  it  belongs — and  understand  a 
good  deal  of  tho  temper,  tastes,  and  occupa- 
tions, both  of  the  actors  and  the  sufferers. — 
Good  and  evil,  in  truth,  change  natures,  with 
a  change  of  those  circumstances ;  and  we 
may  be  lamenting  as  the  most  intolerable  of 
calamities,  what  was  scarcely  felt  as  an  inflic- 
tion, by  those  on  whom  it  fell.  Without  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  most  striking  and 
important  events  are  mere  wonders,  to  be 
stared  at — altogether  barren  of  instruction — 
and  probably  leading  us  astray,  even  as  occa- 
sions of  sympathy  or  moral  emotion.  Those 
minute  details,  in  short,  which  History  has  so 
often  rejected  as  below  her  dignity,  are  indis- 
pensable to  give  life,  certainty,  or  realitv  to 
her  delineations;  and  we  should  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  history  is  really 
worth  any  thing,  unless  it  relate  to  a  people 
and  an  age  of  which  we  have  also  those  hum- 
bler and  more  private  memorials.  It  is  not  in 
the  grand  tragedy,  or  rather  the  epic  fictions, 
of  History,  that  we  learn  the  true  condition  of 
former  ages — the  real  character  of  jiast  gene- 
rations, or  even  the  actual  effects  that  were 
E  reduced  ou  society  or  individuals  at  the  time, 
y  the  great  events  that  are  there  so  solemnly 
recorded.  If  we  have  not  some  remnants  or 
some  infusion  of  the  Comedy  of  middle  life. 
we  neither  have  anv  idea  if  the  state  and 
colour  of  tho  general  existence,  nor  any  just 
understanding  of  the  transactions  about  which 
we  are  reading. 

For  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  e*™  ""  that  enables  us  to  ima- 

r'  "wmld  have  been  to 
i  what  effects 


were  produced  on  the  society  of  Athena  or 
Sparta  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  Salami* 
we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  histories 
of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  or  Thucydides,  ai 
to  the  Deipnosophists  of  Afheneus — the  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch — the  introductory  and  inci- 
dental passages  of  the  Platonic  dialogues— 
the  details  of  some  of  the  private  orations— 
and  parts  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
apparently  copied  from  the  Greek  comedies. 
For  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Romans, 
again,  we  do  not  look  to  Livy,  or  Dionysiui — 
or  even  to  Cocsar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus ;  but  to 
Horace,  Petronius,  Juvenal,  and  the  other 
satirists — to  incidental  notices  in  the  Oration* 
and  Dialogues  of  Cicero — and  above  all  to  hia 
invaluable  letters, — followed  up  by  those  of 
Pliny, — to  intimations  in  Plutarch,  and  Seneca, 
and  Lucian — to  the  books  of  the  Civil  law — 
and  the  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the 
Empire,  from  Suetonius  to  Procopiuo.  Of  the 
feudal  times — the  heroic  age  of  modern  Eu- 
rope— we  have  fortunately  more  abundant  and 
minute  information,  both  in  the  Romances  of 
chivalry,  which  embody  all  the  details  of 
upper  life ;  and  in  the  memoirs  and  chronicle! 
of  such  writers  as  Commines  and  Froisstrt, 
which  are  filled  with  so  many  individual  pic- 
tures and  redundant  particularities,  as  to  leave 
us  scarcely  any  thing  more  to  learn  or  to  wish 
for,  as  to  the  manners  and  character,  the  tern* 
per  and  habits,  and  even  the  daily  life  and 
conversation  of  the  predominating  classes  of 
society,  who  then  stood  for  every  thins  in 
those  countries:  And.  even  with  regard  to 
their  serfs  and  vassals,  we  are  not  without 
most  distinct  and  intelligible  lights — both  in 
scattered  passages  of  the  works  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  various  ancient  ballads 
and  legends  relating  to  their  condition,  and  in 
such  invaluable  records  as  the  humorous  and 
more  familiar  tales  of  our  immortal  Chancer. 
For  the  character  and  ordinary  life  of  our 
more  immediate  ancestry,  we  may  be  said  to 
owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  it  to  Shakespeare, 
and  the  comic  dramatists  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded — reinforced  and  supported  by  the 
infinite  quantity  of  obscure  and  insignificant 
matter  which  the  industry  of  his  commenta- 
tors has  brought  back  to  light  for  his  elucida- 
tion— and  which  the  matchless  charm  of  his 
popularity  has  again  rendered  both  interesting 
and  familiar.  The  manners  and  habits  of  still 
later  times  are  known  to  us,  not  by  any  means 
by  our  public  histories,  but  by  the  writers  of 
farces  and  comedies,  polite  essays,  libels,  and 
satires — by  collections  of  private  letters,  like 
those  of  Gray,  Swift.  Arbuthnot,  and  Lord 
Orford — by  private  memoirs  or  journals,  such 
as  those  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  and  Doddingtoii's  Diary— 
and,  in  still  later  times,  by  the  best  of  our  gay 
and  satirical  novels — by  caricature  prints — by 
the  better  newspapers  and  magazines, — ana 
by  various  minute  accounts  (in  the  manner  of 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson)  of  the  private  life 
and  conversation  of  distinguished  individuals. 
The  work  before  us  relates  to  a  period  of 
which  we  have  already  veiy  considerable 
memorials.    Rut  it  is,  notwithstanding  of 
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i  and  on  foot,  from  my  lodging  in  Cbaaaar* 
snr,  n<  Voting's,  to  Whitehall,  tn  qi 

e  entry  it.i  Ho  ihe 

awtipg-greeri  ler  bit  window 

rail  '  ifler  the  lir»i 

uled  to  put  out  hie  head  at  the  tirst  call ; 
i  her.  and  sometimes  I  was  so 
.  the  rain,  that  it  went  in  at  my  neck  and 
ill  at  my  heels.     He  directed  how  I  should  make 
add'  I   10  their  general, 

lei 

'inn  oll'io  lua  service,  upon 

1  Being  one  day  to   solicit   for  my   husband's 

lie  bid  me  bring,  the  next  day.  a 

lihyaician  thm  lie  was  really  ill. 

•   Dr.  Baiters,  that  woa  by 

physician  to  Cromwell  and  to  our 

whii  gafl   i.  Invoiirable  in  my 

'a  behalf.     I  delivered  it  at  the   Council 

it,  at  three  uf  ihe  clock  that  afiernoon,  as 

nmanded  me,  and  he  himself  moved,  thai 

aid  make  no  use  ol  his  imprisonment, 

lighten  them  in  their  business,  that  he 

have  Ins  liberty  upon  40 JO/,  bail,  to  lake  a 

:  of  physic,  he  being  dangerously  ill.    Many 

against  it;  I  I  bury  Vane,  who 

■  I  I,,'  as  instrumental,  for  ought   he 

•  iheui  all  that  sat  there,  if  ever  he 

lit  if  he  had  liber*}  for  a  time, 

'rike  ihe  engagement  before  he  went 

I   knew 

gagement  was  a  medicine  fo] 

Htra]  any  so,  thought 
m,  and  so  ordered  him  hia  liberty  upon 


coil  it 
•he 


imens  of  what  we  think  oest 

>rk  :  but.  m  there  may  be  renders 

in  interest  in  her  description 


conch,  ibe  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms,   ond  the 
i'ii   I  hat  held  the  colours  displaying  them, 
which  is  never  done  to  aoy  one  bui  ki 

thell   persons:    1   a'.uod   llill  all    ihe 
then  ni   ihe  lowering  of  the  colour!  10  the 
ground,  they  courtesy  from 

me,  and  for  hunsell  a  bow  ;  then  taking  eoscn,  wiih 
very  many  persons  n  loot,  I 

•  the  duke't  palace,  where  I  was  (gain  re. 
ceived  hy  a  guard  of  his  excellency's,  wiih  the 
same  ceremony  of  the  king's  colours  as  before. 
Then  1  v,a»  received  by  ibe  duke's  brother  aud 
near  a  hundred  persona  of  quality.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  the  wrist  of  his  exc  hi  band  ;  lie 

putting  his  cloak  thereupon,  as  ll 
is,  went  up  ili  I  a  bich  stood 

[he  duchess  and  her  daughter,  w  ;  n.*wilh 

great  civility,  (inning  me  Into  every  dour,  and  all 
my  children,  till  we  came  to  sit  down  in  hi 

chamber,  Where  she  placed  me  upon  her 
right  hand,  upon  cushions,  aa  the  fashion  ol  ihis 
court  is,  being  very  rich,  and  laid  upon  Persian 
carpets." 

"The  iwo  dukes  embraced  my  husband  with 
gre.it  kindness,  welcoming  bin  10  (he  place,  and 
riie  Duke  ot  .Medina  t'eh  ltd  me  to  my  coach,  an 
honour  ihat  he  had  never  done  any  but  once,  when 
he  waited  oo  your  qween  lo  beta  her  on  ihe  like 
occasion.  'The  Duke  d'Alcall  led  my  eldeBi 
ler,  and  the  younger  led  my  second,  and  ihe  Gov- 
ernor of  Cadu,  Don  Amomo  di 
third.     Mrs.  Kesrim  Ity  in  her  arms." 


There  it*  great  choice  of  this  sort  for  those 
who  like  it;  and  not  a  little  of  Ihe  more 
soli'ttiu  am!  Mill  duJlei  discussion  ul"  diplomatic 
etiquette  and  prei  But,  independent 

of  those,  unci  of  the  gl  lotun- 

rio*.  which  are  mil  altogether  w  ithoul  interna; 
there  is  enough  both  ol  heart,  and 

cereinoa.es    ,„.  .„    |,a,t.  |,ke    loeee    nl.„.lv;it £    ,)„..,.  m,,„llirs,  ,. 

30Z22J&C5.  *£j2Z&*   W  Rentle   and    mtelligenl 

of  peraaine  them,  and  to  stamp  a 
character  of  amialileiuss  anil  respectability 
on  the  memory  of  their  author. 


i  a  little  fragment  of  such  a  description. 


afiernoon  I  went  to  pay  my  visit  to  the 
I  of  Albuquerque.     When  I  came  to  take 
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a  great  indulgence,  we  confess, 
trioeity,  or  whatever  it  may 

.ire   inclined   lo   think  the 

■, .  the  man- 

-ol  under- 

Is.  the  character  and 

il   our 

>]  \\  iili 
after  conli  dander, 

o.l,     [t  is  not  mil . 

in, I  by  uh.u 
■  lo    In'    h  luil  in-  are  : — 

•ho  present,  to  asWitsiu  what  [>m. 


anil   taslos.   and   principles,  have1  been   com- 
monly found  associated  or  disunited:     And 

as,  in  Uncultivated  lands,  u. 

of  their  inherent  fertility  bj  Ihe  qualitj  ol  the 

they  spoM 
may  learn,  by  Buch  an  inspectioni 
growths  ompared  « ith  il 

sequenl  history,  what  prevailing  roamu 

or  of  virtui  listing 

fullios  foretell  approaching  wisdom  —  \ihnt 

of  licentiousness  give  prom 
big  purity,  and  what  ol 
what  uncertain  lights,  in  shi 

mil  a  hat  the  sritiou  sun  !     W  h 

■iiner,  we  mat  truce  in  the  miine  i 

inecliuii  in 
;  he  mutual  action 
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merit  and  manners; — and  discover  what  indi- 
vidual corruptions  spring  from  political  dis- 
honour—  what  domestic  profligacy  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom — and  what  national 
virtues  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sions, or  yield  to  the  seductions  of  courts. 

Of  all  these  things  History  tells  us  little — 
and  yet  they  are  the  most  important  that  she 
could  have  been  employed  in  recording.  She 
has  been  contented,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  with  detailing  merely  the  broad  and  ap- 
parent results — the  great  public  events  and 
transactions,  in  which  the  true  working  prin- 
ciples of  its  destiny  have  their  end  and  con- 
summation ;  and  points  only  to  the  wrecks  or 
the  triumphs  that  float  down  the  tide  of  human 
affairs,  without  giving  us  any  light  as  to  those 
ground  currents  by  which  its  central  masses 
are  governed,  and  of  which  those  superficial 
appearances  are,  in  most  cases,  the  necessary 
though  unsuspected  effects. 

Every  one  feels,  we  think,  how  necessary 
this  information  is,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
what  antiquity  really  was,  and  what  manner 
of  men  existed  in  former  generations.  How 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  without  it,  are  all 
public  annals  and  records  of  dynasties  and 
battles— of  how  little  interest  to  private  indi- 
viduals— of  how  little  use  even  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen !  Before  we  can  apply  any 
example  in  history,  or  even  comprehend  its 
actual  import,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  character,  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  per- 
sons to  which  it  belongs — and  understand  a 
good  deal  of  the  temper,  tastes,  and  occupa- 
tions, both  of  the  actors  and  the  sufferers. — 
Good  and  evil,  in  truth,  change  natures,  with 
a  change  of  those  circumstances ;  and  we 
may  be  lamenting  as  the  most  intolerable  of 
calamities,  what  was  scarcely  felt  as  an  inflic- 
tion, by  those  on  whom  it  fell.  Without  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  most  striking  and 
important  events  are  mere  wonders,  to  be 
stared  at — altogether  barren  of  instruction — 
and  probably  leading  us  astray,  even  as  occa- 
sions of  sympathy  or  moral  emotion.  Those 
minute  details,  in  short,  which  History  has  so 
often  rejected  as  below  her  dignity,  are  indis- 
pensable to  give  life,  certainty,  or  reality  to 
her  delineations;  and  we  should  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  history  is  really- 
worth  any  thing,  unless  it  relate  to  a  people 
and  an  age  of  which  we  have  also  those  hum- 
bler and  more  private  memorials.  It  is  not  in 
the  grand  tragedy,  or  rather  the  epic  fictions, 
of  History,  that  we  learn  the  true  condition  of 
former  ages — the  real  character  of  past  gene- 
rations, or  even  the  actual  effects  that  were 
Eroduced  on  society  or  individuals  at  the  time, 
y  the  great  events  that  are  there  so  solemnly 
recorded.  If  wo  have  not  some  remnants  or 
some  infusion  of  the  Comedy  of  middle  life, 
we  neither  have  any  idea  of  the  state  and 
colour  of  the  general  existence,  nor  any  just 
understanding  of  the  transactions  about  which 
we  are  reading. 

For  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  example — for  all  that  enables  us  to  ima- 
gine what  sort  of  thing  it  would  have  been  to 
Save  lived  among  them,  or  even  what  effects 


were  produced  on  the  society  of  Athens  or 
Sparta  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  Salamia 
we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  histories 
of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  or  Thucydides,  as 
to  the  Deipnosophists  of  Athenaus — the  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch — the  introductory  and  iaci- 
dental  passages  of  the  Platonic  dialogues— 
the  details  ot  some  of  the  private  orations— 
and  parts  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
apparently  copied  from  the  Greek  comedies. 
For  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Romans, 
again,  we  do  not  look  to  Livy,  or  Dionysius — 
or  even  to  Ca-sar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus;  but  to 
Horace,  Petronius,  Juvenal,  and  the  other 
satirists — to  incidental  notices  in  the  Orations 
and  Dialogues  of  Cicero — and  above  all  to  his 
invaluable  letters) — followed  up  by  those  of 
Pliny, — to  intimations  in  Plutarch,  and  Seneca, 
and  Lucian — to  the  books  of  the  Civil  law— 
and  the  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the 
Empire,  from  Suetonius  to  Procopiuo.  Of  the 
feudal  times — the  heroic  age  of  modern  En- 
rope — we  have  fortunately  more  abundant  and 
minute  information,  both  in  the  Romances  of 
chivalry,  which  embody  all  the  details  of 
upper  life ;  and  in  the  memoirs  and  chronicles 
of  such  writers  as  Commines  and  Froissart, 
which  are  filled  with  so  many  individual  pas- 
tures and  redundant  particularities,  as  to  leave 
us  scarcely  any  thing  more  to  learn  or  to  wish 
for,  as  to  the  manners  and  character,  the  tem- 
per and  habits,  and  even  the  daily  life  and 
conversation  of  the  predominating  classes  of 
society,  who  then  stood  for  every  thing  in 
those  countries :  And.  even  with  regard  to 
their  serfs  and  vassals,  we  are  not  without 
most  distinct  and  intelligible  lights — both  in 
scattered  passages  of  the  works  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  various  ancient  ballads 
and  legends  relating  to  their  condition,  and  in 
such  invaluable  records  as  the  humorous  and 
more  familiar  talcs  of  our  immortal  Chaucer. 
For  the  character  and  ordinary  life  of  our 
more  immediate  ancestry,  we  mav  be  said  to 
owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  it  to  Shakespeare, 
and  the  comic  dramatists  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded — reinforced  and  supported  by  the 
infinite  quantity  of  obscure  and  insignificant 
matter  which  trie  industry  of  his  commenta- 
tors has  brought  back  to  light  for  his  elucida- 
tion— and  which  the  matchless  charm  of  his 
popularity  has  again  rendered  both  interesting 
and  familiar.  The  manners  and  habits  of  still 
later  times  are  known  to  us,  not  by  any  means 
by  our  public  histories,  but  by  the  writers  of 
farces  and  comedies,  polite  essays,  libels,  and 
satires — by  collections  of  private  letters,  like 
those  of  Gray,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Lord 
Orford — by  private  memoirs  or  journals,  such 
as  those  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Swift's 
Journal  to  Stella,  and  Doddington's  Diary— 
and,  in  still  later  times,  by  the  best  of  our  gay 
and  satirical  novels — by  caricature  prints — by 
the  better  newspapers  and  magazines, — and 
by  various  minute  accounts  (in  the  manner  of 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson)  of  the  private  life 
and  conversation  of  distinguished  individuals. 
The  work  before  us  relates  to  a  period  of 
which  we  have  already  very  considerable 
memorials.    But  it  is,  notwithstanding,  of 
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subject  whatever,  and  plainly  engrossing,  even 
in  the  i  small 

ihe  .mill.. r»  ,ui.  ntion  Pornaps  it  is 
to  the  same  blot  in  his  scutcheon,  Uiut  we 
should  trace  a  certain  want  of  manliness  in 
his  whole  character  and  deportment.  Certain 
it  is  at  least,  that  there  is  room  for  such  an 
imputation.  He  appears  before  us.  from  first 
to  EaaL  with  the  true  temper,  habits,  and 
tiers  of  an  Underling — obsequious  to  his  supe- 
riors— civil  and  smooth  to  all  men — lavi 
attention*  to  persons  of  inlh  hi   he 

dislikes — and  afraid  and  ashamed  oi  being 
seen  with  his  best  friends  and  benefactors, 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  otll 
— most  solicitous  to  keep  out  of  quarrels  of 
all  sorts — and  ensuring  his  nun  siloly,  not 
only  by  too  humble  and  pacific  a  bearing  in 
scenes  of  contention,  but  by  such  stretches  of 
simulation  and  dissimulation  as  we  cannot 
easily  reconcile  to  our  notion  of  a  brave  and 
honourable  man. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  carried, 
that,  though  living  in  times  of  great  actual, 
and  greater  apprehended  changes,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  guess,  even  from  this 
most  copious  and  unreserved  record  "I  fa 
most  thooghta,  what  ■rare  really  his  political 
opinions,  or  whether  he  ever  had  any.  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  one  passage,  that  in  his 
early  yoath  he  bad  be<  Round. 

head,  and  had  ill  t hut  capacity  attended  with 
exaltation  ihe  execution  of  the  King — obserr* 
One  ..I  his  companions  at  the  lime,  that 
ii  he  had  ben  I.,  make  a  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  would  have  chosen  for  his  text  the 
•'The  memory  of  the  wicked  shall 
mi."  Tins,  to  be  sure,  was  when  he  was 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year — but  he  seems 
afterwards  lo  have  accepted  of  n  small  office 
in   the  Republican  Court  of  Exchequer,  of 

which  he  is  u    lime  after 

the  commencement  '•!  Ins  Itiarv.    That  work 

hi  January  1659,  while  Monk  was  on 
his  march  In  .ii  yet,  not  only 

does  he  continue   to  frequent    the  society  of 

ion,    Hazlerigge,   and    oilier    staunch 
republicans,   but   never   once    expresses   any 
wish  of  his  own,  either  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Royalty,  or  the  continuance  o|   ih 
toelorale,  til]  after  he  is  actually  ,il   sea  with 

indwich;  with  the  ships  that  brought 
Charles  back  frBB  Ulet  the  ft 

tion  is  consolidated,  indeed,  and  fa 
good  office  in  the  Admiralty,  he  has  recorded, 
amply  enough,  his  anxiety  for  ihe  permanency 
of    the  \  nasty — though    he   cannot 

vry  now  and  then,   reprobating  the 
profligacy,  wastefulncs-  of  the 

avert) men t, and  contra  .lisad- 

■•  Ottsly  Willi  the  economy     energy   and 

popularity,   of    most   of    the    l  Ol     tho 

Usurper.     While  we  give  him  cniiii,  there- 
and  impartiality  in  the 
private  judgments  which  hi 
e.l,  we  |y  pay  him  the  compliment 

of  saying  that  he  has  any  political  principles 
wli.it.'vei — or  any,  at  least,  lor  which  h<! 
wool, I  ever  have  dreamed  of  hazarding  his 
own  worldly  prospent; 
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Another  indication  of  the  same  low  and 
ignoble  turn  of  mind  is  to  be  found,  we  think, 
in  his  penurious  anxiety  about  his  money — ' 
the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he  watches 
its  increase,  and  the  sordid  and  vulgar  cares 
to  which  he  condescends,  to  check  its  ex- 
penditure. Even  after  he  is  in  possession  of 
a  great  income,  he  goes  and  sits  by  the  tailor 
till  he  sees  him  sew  all  the  buttons  on  his 
doublet — and  spends  four  or  five  hours,  of  a 
very  busy  day,  in  watching  the  coach-maker 
laying  on  the  coats  of  varnish  on  the  body  of 
his  coach !  When  he  gives  a  dinner,  he  knows 
exactly  what  every  dish  has  cost  him — and 
tells  a  long  story  of  his  paddling  half  the 
night  with  his  fingers  in  the  dirt,  digging  up 
some  money  he  had  buried  in  a  garden,  and 
conveying  it  with  his  own  hands,  with  many 
fears  and  contrivances,  safely  back  to  his 
house.  With  all  this,  however,  he  is  charit- 
able to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  servants  and  de- 
pendents, and  very  indulgent  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family — though  we  find  him  chron- 
icling his  own  munificence  in  helping  to  fit 
out  his  wife's  brother,  when  bo  goes  abroad 
to  push  his  fortune,  by  presenting  him  with 
"  ten  shillings — and  a  coat  that  I  nad  by  me 
— a  close-bodied,  light-coloured,  cloth  coat — 
with  a  gold  edging  on  each  seam — that  was 
the  lace  of  my  wile's  best  petticoat,  when  I 
married  her!'' 

As  we  conceive,  a  good  deal,  not  only  of 
the  interest,  but  of  the  authority  and  just 
construction  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  work,  depends  on  the  reader  having  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  individual  bv  whom 
it  is  furnished,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  our  extracts  with  a  few  citations 
illustrative  of  the  author's  own  character, 
habits,  and  condition,  as  we  have  already  at- 
tempted to  sketch  them.  The  very  first  entry 
exhibits  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age — and 
had  been  received,  though  not  with  much 
honour,  into  the  house  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Ed- 
ward Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
This  is  his  condition  in  the  beginning  of  1659. 

"Jan.  1st  (Lord's  day).  This  morning,  (we 
living  lately  in  the  garret,)  T  rose,  put  on  my  auit 
with  great  skins,  having  not  lately  worn  any  other 
clothes  bat  them.  Went  to  Mr  Gunning's  chapel 
St  Exeter  House,  &c.  Dined  at  home  in  the  garret, 
where  my  wife  dressed  the  remains  of  a  turkey. 
and  in  the  doing  of  it  she  burned  her  hand.  I  staid 
at  home  the  whole  afternoon,  looking  over  my  ac- 
counts ;  then  went  wiih  my  wife  to  my  father's,  &c. 
— 2d.  From  ihe  Hull  I  called  at  home,  and  so  went 
to  Mr.  Crewe's  (my  wife  she  was  10  go  to  her 
father's),  and  Mr.  Moore  and  I  and  another  gentle- 
man went  out  and  drank  a  cup  of  ale  together  in  the 
new  market,  and  there  I  eat  some  bread  and  cheese 
for  my  dinner." 

His  passion  for  dress  breaks  out  in  every 
page  almost;  but  we  shall  insert  only  one  or 
two  of  the  early  entries,  to  give  the  reader  a 
notion  of  the  style  of  it. 

"  10th.  This  day  I  put  on  my  new  silk  suit,  the 
Irst  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  life. — 12th.  Home,  and 
called  my  wife,  and  took  her  tn  Clodins'  to  a  great 
weddinu  of  Nan  Hartlib  to  Mynheer  Roder,  which 
was  kept  at  (luring  House  with  very  great  slate, 
coat    and  noble  company.    But  among  all  the 


beauties  there,  my  wife  was  thought  the  greatest^  - 
13th.  Up  early,  the  first  day  thatl  put  on  my  black 
camlett  coat  with  silver  buttons.  To  Mr.  Spoog, 
whom  I  found  in  his  night-gown,  Sic. — 14th.  To 
the  Privy  Seale,  and  thence  to  my  Lord's,  when 
Mr.  Pirn  the  tailor  and  I  agreed  upon  making  me  ■ 
velvet  coat. — 25th.  This  night  W.  Hewer  brought 
me  home  from  Mr.  Pirn's  my  velvet  coat  and  cap, 
the  first  that  ever  I  had.  This  the  first  day  that 
ever  I  saw  my  wife  wear  black  patches  since  ws 
were  married. — My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-day, 
it  being  the  first  time  I  had  given  her  leave  to  wean 
a  black  patch. — 22d.  This  morning,  hearing  that  tht 
Queene  grows  worse  again,  I  aent  to  stop  the  mak- 
ing of  my  velvet  cloak,  till  I  see  whether  she  Una 
or  dies. — 30ih.  To  my  great  sorrow  find  myself 
431.  worse  than  I  waa  the  last  month,  which  was 
then  760/.,  and  now  it  is  but  7171.  But  it  hath 
chiefly  arisen  from  my  layings  out  in  clothes  for  ] 
myself  and  wife ;  viz.  for  her  about  121  and  for  I 
myself  55/.,  or  thereabouts ;  having  made  myself  a  I 
velvet  cloak,  two  new  cloth  skirts,  black,  plain 
both  ;  a  new  shag  gown,  trimmed  with  gold  but- 
tons and  twist,  with  a  new  hat,  and  silk  tops  for  my 
legs,  and  many  other  things,  being  resolved  hence- 
forward to  go  like  myself.  And  also  two  perriwiggt, 
one  whereof  costs  me  3/.  and  I  he  other  40*.  I  have 
wom  neither  yet,  but  will  begin  next  week,  God 
willing. — 29th.  Lord's  day.  This  morning  I  pot 
on  my  best  black  cloth  suit,  trimmed  with  scarlttt 
ribbon,  very  neat,  with  my  cloak  lined  with  velvet!, 
and  a  new  beaver,  which  altogether  is  very  noble, 
with  my  black  silk  knit  canons  1  bought  a  month 
ago. — 30th.  Up,  and  put  on  a  new  summer  back 
bombazin  suit ;  and  being  come  now  to  an  agree- 
ment with  my  barber  to  keep  my  perriwig  in  goal 
order  at  20s.  a  year,  I  am  like  to  go  very  sprues,  i 
more  than  I  used  to  do. — 31st.  This  day  I  got  a 
little  rent  in  my  new  fine  camlett  cloak  with  the 
latch  of  Sir  G.  Carteret's  door ;  but  it  is  darned  up 
at  my  tailor's,  that  it  will  be  no  great  blemish  toil; 
but  it  troubled  me." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  enough — though  there 
are  more  than  five  hundred  such  notices  at  the 
service  of  any  curious  reader.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed what  a  treat  a  Coronation  would  be  to 
such  a  fancier  of  fine  clothes ;  and  accordingly, 
we  have  a  most  rapturous  description  of  it,  m 
all  its  glory.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
in  their  morning  dresses  were,  it  seems,  "hot 
very  plain  men ;"  but,  when  attired  in  their 
"  most  rich  embroidered  suits  and  cloaks,  they 
looked  most  noble."  Indeed,  after  some  time, 
he  assures  us,  that  "  the  show  was  so  glorious 
with  gold  and  silver,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
look  at  it  any  longer,  our  eyes  being  so  much 
overcome!" 

As  a  specimen  of  the  credulity  and  ttcaddU 
which  constitutes  another  of  the  staples  of 
this  collection,  the  reader  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing. 

"  19th.  Waked  with  a  very  high  wind,  and  said 
to  my  wife,  '  I  pray  God  I  hear  not  of  the  death  of 
any  great  person, — this  wisd  is  so  high  !'  leaning 
that  the  Qurcne  might  be  dead.  So  up ;  nnd  going 
by  coach  with  Sir  W.  Batten  and  Sir  J.  Minnesto 
St.  James',  they  tell  me  that  Sir  VV.  Compton,  who 
it  is  true  had  been  a  little  sickly  for  a  week  or  fort- 
night, but  was  very  well  upon  Friday  night  last,  si 
the  Tangier  Committee  with  us,  was  dead,  died 
yesterday:  at  which  1  was  mott  ezreedingly  nr» 
prised. — he  being,  and  so  all  the  world  saying  that 
he  was,  one  of  the  mjrthyeit  nun  and  belt  qjtctrt  */ 
State  now  in  England  ! 

"23d.  To  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  did 
see  all  the  tombs  very  finely  ;  having  one  with  as 
alone  (there  being  no  other  company  this  day  loses 
the  tombs,  it  being  Shrove- Tuesday):  and  here** 


>y  particular  favour,  the  body  of 
Kathrrine  of  Valets: — and  I  had  the  up|»  I 

v  in  my  hands, — and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth  ! 
upon  ii  thul  I  did  ki*s  n  qui' 
that  this  was  my  birth  day,— thirty-six  years  old! 
— that  1  did  kiss  a  qinene  !  But  here  ihia  man,  w  ho 
M«ms  to  understand  well,  tells  me  that  the  raying 
ni  ahe  was  never  buned, — for  ahe  waa 
buried — Only  when  Henry  the  Seventh  built  his 
chapel,  cbe  waa  taken  up  and  laid  in  this  wooden 
coffin :  but  I  did  there  see  that  in  it  the  body  waa 
buried  in  a  leaden  one,  which  remains  under  the 
body  to  this  day,  &c.  &.C. — 29th.  We  sat  under  the 
bole*,  and  aaw  the  fine  ladiea;  among  others,  my 
Lady  Kerneguy,  who  is  most  deviliahly  painted. 
Ami  so  home — it  being  mighty  pleasure  to  go  alone 
with  my  poor  wife  in  a  coach  of  our  own  to  a  play  ! 
and  makes  us  appear  mighty  great,  I  think,  in  the 

at  least,  greater  than  ever  I  could,  or  my 
friends  for  me,  have  once  expected;  or,  I  think. 
than  ever  any  of  my  family  ever  yet  lived  in  my 
memory — but  my  cosen  Pepya  in  Solisbury  Court.''' 

Or    the    following    memorandums  of   his 
trar- 

mighty  cold  and  windy,  but  clear  day  ;  and 

■    pleasure  of  feeing  the    Medway  running 

g   up  and  down  mightily, — nnd  a  very  line 

country:  and  I  went  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  hnve 

-ur  John  Bankes,  but  he  at  Imndon  ;  bill  hero 

I  had  a  ml'Iii  of  bis  scat  and  house,  the  outside,  which 

ii  an  old  abbey  just  like  Hinchingbroke,  and  as 

good  at  least,  and  mightily  finely  placed  by  the 

tiver  ;    and   he   keeps  the  grounds  about  it,  and 

walks  and  the  house,  very  handsome :  I  was  might- 

nh  the  sight  of  it.     Thenre  to  Mayd- 

•tone,  which  1  had  a  mighty  mind  to  see,  having 

Haver  nnd  walked  all  up  and  down  the 

— mill  up  to  the  lop  of  ihe  steeple— and  hnd  a 

■  fid  ihen  down  again:  and  in  the  town 

an  old  man  beating  of  flax!  and  did  step 

t  and  give  him  money,  and  saw  that 

pieer  of  husbandry,  which  I  never  aaw ;  nnd  it  is 

In  the  street  also  I  did  buy  and  send 

he  Bell,  a  dish  of  fresh  ti-li      And  so 

btnraag  walked  all  round  the  town,  and  found  ii  very 

is  mom  towns  I  ever  saw,  though  noi  very 

big.  and  |w>ople  of  good  fashion  in  it,  we  to  our  inne 

and  had  a  good  dinner  ;  and  a  barlier  enmc  to  me 

and  iberr  trimmed  me,  ihni  I  might  be  cleon  against 

■i  co  to  Mr*.  Allen,  &c. 

i  I  lie  plain  by  the  sight  of  the  steeple 

•h  and  low)  to  Salisbury  by  night ;  but 

■  town,  I  saw  a  grent  Fortifies- 

re  light,  and  to  it  and  in  it  I  and  find  it 

(sradtfpoaa  ■  so  at  to  fright  me  to  he  in  it  all  alone, 

I  night — it  being  dark.     I  understand 

to  be  that  that  is  called  Old  Sarum.   Come 

•  orge  Inne.  where  lay  in  a  silk  bed;  and 

&.c.  So  the  three  women 

.or.  Murford.  and  our  guide,  and  I 

«nge,  over  the  plain,  and  tome  great 

t«i  to  fright  ua  I    Come   thiiher,  and  find 

i«  prodigious  as  any  tales  I  ever  heard  of 

ind  worih  going  this  journey  to  see.     God 

as  :  ihey  are  bard  to  tell, 

Id  — 1  ^t ti-   Friday.     Up,  finding 

ll  good,  hut  tnuny;   vi  Int'b  made  ua  merry  ! 

v.  and  eat  our  breakfast ; 

■id  the  poor,  as  they  did 

!  at  the  coach  to  have  something 

i  all  great  persons ;  and  I 

rthing!  and  the  town  music  did 

it,  Lord!  what  sad  mii»ic 

lown,  and  observed  at 

hBsas  01  Magdalene  the  itottt  new  painted.' 

liancellor  is  there 

.r." 

wrmJ.    Of  llf 
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he  says,  "it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous 
play  I  over  saw  in  my  life."     And  he  is  al- 

qually dissatisfied  with  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  and  Henry  the  IV.  To  make 
amends,  however,  for  these  misjudgmenls,  ha 
is  often  much  moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds;  and  has,  in  the  following  passage, 
described  the  effects  they  produced  on  him, 
in  a  way  that  must  be  admitted  to  be  original 
The  Virgin  Martyr  (of  Massinger),  he  says, 
was  "mighty  pleasant!  Nut  that  the  plaj  is 
worth  much,  but  it  is  finely  acted  by  Beck 
Marshall.  But  that  which  did  please  me  be- 
yond any  thing  in  the  whole  world,  a 
wind-musique  when  the  angel  comes  down; 
which  is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  m< 

lj  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul,  so 
that  it  made  me  really  sick ! — just  as  1  MM 
formerly  been  when  in  love  with  my  wife!" 

Though  "mighty  merry"  upon  all 
sions,  and,  like  gentle  dufness,  01 1 
joke,  we  are  afraid  he  had  not  much  rel 
wit.  His  perplexity  at  the  sin 
is  exceedingly  ludicrous.     This  is   his  own 
account  of  his  first  attempt  on  him — 

"Hither  come  Mr.  Battersby  ;  and  wo  falling 
into  discourse  of  a  una  book  of  drollery  in  use, 
called  Hudebrat,  I  would  needs  go  find  it  out.  and 
met  with  it  at  the  Temple:  cost  me  2«  Od  Hut 
when  I  come  lo  read  it,  it  is  to  tilly  an  ab 
ihe  Presbyter  Knight  going  to  the  warn,  that  I  am 
athamed  of  it;  and  by  and  by  meeting  nt  Mr. 
Townsena'g  at  dinuer,  /  told  it  lo  him  for  1C</.'" 

The  second  is  not  much  more  successful. 

"To  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  there  looked 
upon  the  second  part  of  Hudibraa — which  1  lmy»ott 
but  borrow  to  read, — to  see  if  it  be  as  good  us  ilia 
first,  which  the  world  cried  so  mightily  up ;  though 
it  hath  not  a  good  liking  in  me,  though  I  had  triad 
twice  or  three  times  reading,  lo  bring  myttlf  to 
think  it  ici/7y." 

The  following  is  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his 
parsimony  and  household  meanness. 

"29th.     (King's  birlh-day.)   Rose  early,  and  put 
six  spoons  and  a  porringer  of  silver  in  my  porhi.  io 
give  away  lo-day.     Back  to  dinner  at  Sir  '■' 
Batten's;  and  then,  after  a  walk  in  the  fins  oir- 
dens,  we  went  to  Mrs.  Browne's,  where  Sir  W. 
Pen  and  I  were  godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  and 
Shipiuaii  godmothers  to  her  boy,     And  there,  be 
foro  and  alter  the  christening,  we  were  wiih  th» 
woman  above  in  her  chamber;  but  wheiher  v 
ri-'.l  ourselves  well  or  ill.  1  know  not  ;  but  I  was 
directed  by  young  Mrs.  Batten.     One  pas- 
a  lady  that  rate  wafer*  with  her  do*,  did  a  lulle  dia- 
•\  I  did  give  the  midwife  10*.,  and  the  nurse 
I    ihe  maid  of  the  house  2t.     But,  lor  as 
much  as  I  expected  to  give  ihe  name  to  the  child*), 
but  did  noi  (it  being  called  John),  Ifurcborc  then  la 
give  my  p/nfe." 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  sent  a  piece  of 
plate,  on  a  holiday,  to  his  official  superim,  ho 
records  with  great  joy, 

"  After  dinner  Will,  comes  to  tell  me  thai  he  had 
presented  my  piece  of  plate  lo  Mr.  Coventry,  who 
lakes  n  vory  kindly,  and  sends  me  a  very  kind  Id- 
ler, and  the  plate  liack  again, — of  which  «y  nvort  u 
very  glad  " 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  indeed,  ho  is 

ipied  with  reckoning  up  at 

h.s   gams — tuning    them    into   good 
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gold — and  bagring  and  hiding  them  in  holes 
and  comers.  His  prosperity,  indeed,  is  mar- 
vellous ;  and  shows  us  how  good  a  thing  it 
was  to  be  in  office,  even  in  the  year  1660. 
When  he  goes  with  Lord  Sandwich  to  bring 
aver  the  King,  he  is  overjoyed  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's bounty  of  a  month's  pay  to  all  the 
ships'  officers—and  exultingly  counts  up  his 
share,  and  "  rinding  himself  to  be  worth  very 
nearly  1002.,  blesses  Almighty  God  for  it — not 
having  been  worth  251.  clear  when  he  left  his 
homo."  And  yet,  having  got  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  in  the  Admiralty,  and  a  few 
others,  he  thrives  with  such  prodigious  ra- 
pidity, that  before  the  end  of  1666,  this  is  his 
own  account  of  his  condition. 

"  To  my  accounts,  wherein  at  last  I  find  them 
clear  and  right ;  hut  to  my  great  discontent  do  find 
that  my  getting*  this  year  have  been  573/.  less  than 
my  last :  it  being  this  year  in  all  but  29861.;  where- 
at, the  Uut.  J  got  35601. !  And  then  again  my 
spendings  this  year  have  exceeded  my  spending* 
the  last,  by  6441. :  my  whole  spendings  last  year 
being  but  5091. ;  wtiereas  this  year  it  appears  I  have 
spent  11541., — which  is  a  sum  not  fit  to  be  aaid  that 
ever  I  should  spend  in  one  year,  before  I  am  mas- 
ter of  a  better  estate  than  I  am.  Yet,  blessed  be 
God  !  and  I  pray  God  make  me  thankful  for  it,  I 
do  find  myself  worth  in  money,  all  good,  above 
6200/. ;  which  is  above  18001.  more  than  I  was  the 
last  year." 

We  have  hinted,  however,  at  a  worse  mean- 
ness than  the  care  of  money,  and  sordid  house- 
hold economy.  When  his  friends  and  patrons 
seem  falling  into  disgrace,  this  is  the  way  he 
takes  to  countenance  them. 

"  I  found  my  Lord  Sandwich  there,  poor  man ! 
I  see  with  a  melancholy  face,  and  suffers  his  beard 
to  grow  on  his  upper  lip  more  than  usual.  I  took 
him  a  lit i  lo  aside  to  know  when  I  should  wait  on 
him,  and  where :  he  told  me.  that  it  would  be  best 
to  meet  at  his  lodgings,  without  being  teen  to  walk 
together.  Which  X  liked  very  well ;  and.  Lord  ! 
to  see  in  what  difficulty  I  stand,  that  /  dare  not  walk 
with  Sir  \V.  Coventry,  for  fear  my  Lord  or  Sir  G. 
Carteret  should  see  me ;  nor  with  either  of  them, 
for  fear  Sir  W.  Coventry  should  !  &c. 

"  To  Sir  W.  Coventry's — after  much  discourse 
with  him,  I  walked  out  with  him  into  James' 
Park ;  where,  bring  afraid  to  be  teen  with  him  {he. 
having  not  yet  leave  to  kite  the  King's  hand,  hut 
notice  taken,  as  I  hear,  of  all  that  go  to  him),  I  did 
take  the  pretence  of  my  attending  the  Tangier  Com- 
mittee to  take  my  leave  of  him. 

It  is  but  a  small  matter,  after  this,  to  find, 
that  when  the  office  is  besieged  by  poor  sail- 
ors' wives,  clamouring  for  their  arrtars  of  pay, 
he  and  Mrs.  Pepys  are  dreadfully  "afraid  to 
send  a  venison  pasty,  that  we  are  to  have  for 
supper  to-night,  to  the  cook  to  be  baked — for 
fear  of  their  offering  violence  to  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  great  admiration  of  his 
wife  and  her  beauty,  and  his  unremitting  at- 
tention to  business  and  money,  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  innocent  ( t)  dalliance  with  various 
pretty  actresses  at  the  playhouses,  and  passes 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  very  profligate  so- 
ciety. Here  is  a  touch  of  his  ordinary  life, 
which  meets  us  by  accident  as  we  turn  over 
the  leaves. 

"To  the  King's  house;  and  there  going  in  met 
with  Knipp,  and  she  took  us  up  into  the  tireing- 
looms ;  and  to  tile  women' i  tkift,— where  Nell  (that 


is,  Nell  Gwyn)— was  dressing  herself,  aad  was  \& 
unready,  ana  is  very  pretty,  prettier  than  I  thougLl- 
And  into  the  scene-room,  and  there  sat  down,  sod 
she  gave  us  fruit :  and  here  I  read  the  questions  is 
Knipp.  while  she  answered  me,  through  all  her  past 
of  '  Flora's  Figary's,'  which  was  acted  to-day. 
But,  Lord!  to  see  how  they  were  both  painted, 
would  make  s  man  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath 
them !  and  what  base  company  of  men  comes 
among  them,  and  how  lewdly  they  talk!  And 
how  poor  the  men  are  in  clothes,  and  yet  what  ■ 
shew  they  make  on  the  stage  by  candle-light  is  very 
observable.  But  to  see  now  Nell  oursed,— sot 
having  so  few  people  in  the  pit,  was  strange." 

Now.  whether  it  was  strange  or  not,  it  was 
certainly  very  wrong  in  Nell  to  curse  so  un- 
mercifully, even  at  a  thin  house.  But  we 
must  say,  that  it  was  neither  so  wrong  nor  so 
strange,  as  for  this  grave  man  of  office,  to 
curse  deliberately  to  nimself  in  this  his  pri- 
vate Diary.  And  yet  but  a  few  pages  after, 
we  find  this  emphatic  entry, — "  in  fear  of 
nothing  but  this  damned  business  of  the  prises. 
I  fear  my  lord  will  receive  a  cursed  deal  of 
trouble  by  it." 

The  following  affords  a  still  stronger  picture 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  times. 

"  To  Fox  Hall,  and  there  fell  into  the  company 
of  Harry  Killigrew,  a  rogue  newly  come  back  oat 
of  France,  but  still  in  disgrace  at  onr  Court,  sad 
young  Newport  and  others ;  as  very  rogues  as  any 
in  the  town,  who  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  every 
woman  that  come  by  them.  And  so  to  supper  in  - 
an  arbour:  but.  Lord !  their  mod  talk  did  makemv  I 
heart  ake !  And  here  I  first  understood  by  their  talk 
the  meaning  of  the  company  that  lately  were  called 
Bailers ;  Harris  telling  how  it  was  by  a  meeting  of 
some  young  blades,  where  he  was  among  then, 
and  my  Lady  Bennet  and  her  ladies ;  and  then 
dancing  naked!  and  all  the  roguish  things  in  lbs 
world.  But.  Lord !  what  loose  company  was  thai 
that  I  was  in  to-night!  though  full  of  wit;  aad 
worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once, — to  know  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  their  manner  of  talk  and  lives." 

These  however,  we  have  no  doubly  wen 
all  very  blameless  and  accidental  associations 
on  his  part.  But  there  is  one  little  liaison  of 
which  we  discover  some  indications  in  the 
journal,  as  to  which  we  do  not  feel  no  well 
assured,  unreserved  as  his  confessions  un- 
doubtedly are,  that  he  has  intrusted  the  whole 
truth  even  to  his  short-hand  cipher.  We  al- 
lude to  a  certain  Mrs.  Mercer,  his  wife's  maid 
and  occasional  companion,  of  whom  he  makes 
frequent  and  very  particular  mention.  The 
following  entry,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  little 
suspicious,  as  well  as  exceedingly  character- 
istic. 

"  Thence  home — ond  to  sing  with  my  wife  sad 
Mercer  in  the  garden ;  and  coming  in,  I  find  my 
wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with  me,  last  I  can  spend 
to  much  time  with  Mercer,  teaching  her  to  sing, 
and  could  never  take  the  pains  with  her.  W  hich  I 
acknowledge ;  but  it  is  because  the  girl  do  take 
music  mighty  readily,  and  the  do  not, — and  musis 
is  the  thing  of  the  world  that  I  love  most,  and  el 
the  vliamtrr.  almost  that  lean  now  take.  So  to  bed, 
in  some  little  discontent,— but  no  words  from  mtT 

We  trace  the  effect  of  this  jealonsy  Terr 
curiously,  in  a  little  incident  chronicled  with 
great  simplicity  a  few  days  after,  where  he 
mentions  that  being  out  at  supper,  the  party 
returned  "  in  f  tew  coaches, — Mr.  Batelier  and 
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I     ry,  and  my  wife  and  I,  in  one, — 
,.-f  " 
however,  thai  he 
/soon  to  have  tired  of  this  caution 
■i  beunmee  ;  as  the  following,  rather  uut- 
•ry-mnking,  which  takes  place  on 
iv  after,  may  testify. 

^ier  dinner  with  my  wife  and  Mercer  lo  the 
;  where  I  hove  not  been,  I  ilnnk.  ol 
,  ears,  end  saw  florae  good  *port  of  I  tie  bull's 
dogs:  one  into  the  very  boxes.     Km 
very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure.     We  hod  o 
re  in  the  same  box  with  at 
In-  pit,  and  plsyeil 
'■  inch  was  a  strange  sport  tor  a  k'en. 
where  they  drank  wine,  and  drank  M,  i  ■ 
Uk  Jtr*';   uhirh    I  pledged  with  my  Iml  off.' 
el  home,  and  very  merry.     And  thi-n 
lock  to  Mrs.  Mercer's  gale,  wbera 
>  and  boys  expected  us.  rod  bet  mo  hid  pro- 
bands- : is  and  rockets:  ai'dilo-re 
merry,   (my   Lady   Pen  nnd    Pegg   going 
us,  ana  Nan  Wright.)  til!  about  twelve 
ir  fireworks,  nnd  burin: 
>pls  over  the  way.     And  at  last 
■  most  spent,  wc  into  Mrs  Mer- 
mighty  merry,  tmntting  one  another 
and  tout,  till  must  ol  us  were 
Isl     A 11  'i  ibal  being,  done,  then  we  broke 
I  m  !.!•■  them  drink. 
rent,  and  thi  'lancing. 

who  wjlh  niv  wife  come 
'  also  with  nai  like  women  ;  and  Mercer  put  on 
■n't,  hkc  u  boy,  and  mighty  mirth  we 
'  and  .N  in  Wright, 
put  on   pen 
>ur  in  the  monana — 
!"— Vol  i  p.  438.  -139. 
all  this,  we  confess,  we  are  not  very 
o   doubt    a   little 
ked,  In  litid  th«'  matter  come  to  thi 
tic,  though  :i' 
aatrophe. 

ing  not   at  home.   but. 

ith  W.  Hewer, 

y ;  and  her  II 

^^^Bhc  fin  - 

,  and  when  une  /..// 

And  so  she  went  away  ! 
m*  than  it  » 
a.j  arc  in,  111  fear  of  coming  in  » 
■  Ires  able  to  keep  ono  in  her  quality." 

rer,  we  are  happy  to  say, 

n  wonderfully  soon  made  up 

ill  her  attending  Mrs.  P.,  as 

1 1  there  are 

betxraeut,   though  very  brief  and 

hi-i   in  iltHPnil  hi  the  I 

tins  worthy  defunct 

Igfa  :it    ihi-iti, 
.i'   just    r\- 

ill  iint  In'  surprised  Bl 
seion, 

myself  a  lin 

do  /or 


get  to  take  jdeanure  during  the  time  ihnl   llicy  bts 
estate,  but  reserve  that  till  tin 
.  and  then  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  cut 

One  of  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  creditable  pieces  of  naiveti 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  book,  is  in  the  ac- 
count he  eives  of  the  infinite  success  of  a 
speech  which  he  i  at  the  bai  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  in  1667,  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  certain  alleged  iniMiuinage- 
ments  in  the  navy,  then  under  .1 
that  assembly.     The  honourable  ftbu* 
bably  knew  Liut  little  about  tin-  bus 

nobody,  we  can  well  believe,  knen  go  much 

about  it  as  our  author, — and  this,  we  have  no 
doubt  was  the  great  merit  of  li  - 
and  the  MCrel   ol   his  aSCCMs: — P'or  though 
we  are  disposed  to  give  him  every  credit  for 

tames*,  ami  practical  jud< 
we  thiol  it  is  no  leu  plain  (Votn  Ins  tnanuer 
of  writing,  than  from  lubse- 

queut  obaourit)  in  parliament,  that  be  t 
never  have  had  any  pretensions  lo  the  elntr- 
.ii -t--r  ui  .in  orator,     lie  fhal  as  it  may  how- 
ever, this  speech  seems  to  have  made  n 

it  the  time ;  and  certain]] 
singular  aatieTaction  t"  iti  worthy  makei      It 
uroold  I  to  withhold  from  our  o 

his  own  account  of  this  bright  passage  in  his 
existence.  In  the  morning,  when  Be  came 
down  to  Westminster,  he  had  some  natural 
qualms. 

"  And  to  comfort  myself  did  go  to  the  Dog  nnd 
drink  half  a  pint  ol  mulled  sack, — nnd  in  til 
did  drink  a  dr.im  "I  -land 

with  i he  warmth  of  this  did  find  my*  It  in  better 
order  as  to  courage,  truly." 

He  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  '-'as  com- 
fottably  as  if  I  had  been  at  my  own   i 
•nd  ended  eson  after  three  in  the  afternoon; 

but  it  was  not  though]  lit  to  put  the  vote  that 

day,  "marry  members  banns  gone  out  to 
dinner,  ami  come  in  again  hall  drunk."   Next 

morning  his  him. 

Up  berimes,  and  with  Sir  I).  fJauden  lo 
Sir  W.  Coventry's  uaamher;  where  th 
he  sfiid  to  me  woe,  •  Goo  Ml    Pepys, 

tli.-ii  iimst  be    I 

protest  1  had  go'  li"ti"ur  for  ■  ■■■■ 
ment.     lie  said  ilint  Tin  brother,  that  snt  by  him, 
-   lif  ;    nnd   another   gentleman   said    iliul 

.■'mill  not  get  less  than  100 

an   a  gonn    nml   /'had  :il  the   (_  hanciry-liir.      I'.ul, 

whai  ptoaaei  ma st,  he  tells  me  thai  tl" 

tor-ge'teml!  did 

..li  in   England.    My  Cord  Ba 
did  cry  me  up  for  uim  they  had  bei 
ParUamsnt-men  there  ntimit  tl 

seA  a  eperch  in  tin  >r  liv**, 

l  in  that  manner.     From  thanes  1  warn  to 
Woanainster  Hall ;  whan  1  mat  with  Mr  <;.  Men* 

i  kissed  me.  and  told  me 
had  often  heretofore  kissed  my  bands,  tot 
now  he  would  (in  sty  Irpt:  protesting  that  / 
another  Cicero.'  and  said  all  tin*  world 
ol  me  Mr .  liinlolpliin  ;  Mr.  Sands,  w 
would  go  twi  u  any  time  lo 

again,  and  ilint  he  never  mw  so  ninny  alt  four 

lo  bearaoy  man  -  ihere  did  to 

hear  nve.      Ml 

'"  kingdom*  <. 
obilitite,  mi'! 

life  ;  nnd  so  L'.ipiwn  t  'okc  and 
friends  say  that  no  mum 
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tunity  of  making  his  abilities  known.  And  ibal  I 
may  cite  all  at  once,  Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Towei 
did  tell  me  that  Mr.  Vaughan  did  protest  to  him, 
•nd  that  in  his  hearing  said  so  to  the  Duke  of  Al- 
bermarle,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  that 
he  had  sat  twenty-six  years  in  Parliament  ana  never 
heard  such  a  speech  there  before .'  for  which  the  Lord 
God  make  me  thankful !  and  that  I  may  make  use 
of  it,  not  to  pride  and  vainglory,  bat  that,  now  I 
have  this  esteem,  I  may  do  nothing  that  may 
lessen  it !" 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this — but  we 
have  given  rather  too  much  space  already  to 
Mr.  Pepys'  individual  concerns:  and  must 
turn  now  to  something  of  more  public  interest. 
Before  taking  leave  of  private  life,  however, 
we  may  notice  one  or  two  things,  that  we 
collect  incidentally,  as  to  the  manners  arid 
habits  of  the  times.  The  playhouses,  of  which 
there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three,  opened 
apparently  soon  after  noon — though  the  en- 
tertainments often  lasted  till  late  in  the  night 
— but  we  cannot  make  out  whether  they  were 
ever  exhibited  by  daylight.  The  pit,  in  some 
of  them  at  least,  must  have  been  uncovered ; 
for  our  author  speaks  repeatedly  of  being  an- 
noyed in  that  place  by  rain  and  hail.  For 
several  years  alter  the  Restoration,  women's 
parts  were  done  by  boys, — though  there  seem 
always  to  have  been  female  singers.  The 
hour  of  dinner  was  almost  always  twelve ;  and 
men  seem  generally  to  have  sat  at  table  with 
their  hats  on.  The  wines  mostly  in  use  ap- 
pear to  have  been  th»  Spanish  white  wines 
— both  sweet  and  dnr— some  clarets — but  no 
port.  It  seems  stilllo  have  been  a  custom  to 
go  down  to  drink  in  the  cellar.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  met,  like  the  courts  of  law,  at 
nine,  and  generally  adjourned  at  noon.  The 
style  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  very  vari- 
able, and  very  costly — periwigs  appear  not  to 
have  been  introduced,  even  at  court,  till  1663 
— and  the  still  greater  abomination  of  hair 
powder  not  to  have  been  yet  dreamed  of. 
Much  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Westminster,  were  not  paved 
— and  the  police  seems  to  have  been  very 
deficient,  as  the  author  frequently  speaks  of 
the  danger  of  returning  from  Whitehall  and 
that  neighbourhood  to  the  city  early  in  the 
evening  —  no  lamps  in  the  streets.  Some 
curious  notices  of  prices  might  be  collected 
out  of  these  volumes — but  we  have  noted  but 
a  few.  Coaches  seem  to  have  been  common, 
and  very  cheap — our  author  gets  a  very  hand- 
some one  for  321.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pays 
41.  10s.  for  a  beaver,  and  as  much  for  a  wig. 
Pictures  too  seem  to  have  brought  large  prices, 
considering  the  value  of  money  and  the  small 
proportion  of  the  people  who  could  then  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  art.  He  pays  251.  for 
a  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  301.  for  a  miniature, 
besides  eight  guineas  for  the  setting — and 
mentions  a  flower-piece  for  which  the  painter 
refused  701.  We  may  take  leave  of  him  and 
his  housekeeping,  by  inserting  his  account  of 
two  grand  dinners  he  seems  to  have  given — 
both  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as 
matters  of  very  weighty  concernment.  As  to 
the  first  he  says — 

''My  head  being  full  of  to-morrow's  dinner, 


went  to  my  Lord  Crewe's,  there  to  invite  8b 
Thomas,  etc.  Thence  home  ;  and  there  find  one 
laying  of  my  napkins  against  to-morrow  in  figures 
ot  all  sorts :  which  is  mighty  pretty ;  and  it  seem* 
it  is  his  trade,  and  be  gets  much  money  by  it.  14th. 
Up  very  betimes,  ana  with  Jane  to  Levett's,  then 
to  conclude  upon  our  dinner ;  and  thence  to  thi 
powierer's  to  buy  a  pewter  sesterne,  which  1  tuns 
ever  hitherto  been  without.  Anon  comes  my  com- 
psny,  viz.  my  Lord  Hinciiingbroke  and  his  lady, 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  and  his  lady,  Godolphin  and  my 
rosen  Roger,  and  Creed  :  and  mighty  merry ;  and 
by  and  by  to  dinner,  which  was  very  good  and 
plentiful  (and  I  should  have  said,  and  Mr.  Geonjs 
Montagu,  who  come  at  a  very  Utile  warning,  which 
was  exceeding  kind  of  him).  And  there,  amor* 
other  things,  my  lord  hod  Sir  Samuel  Morlandl 
late  invention  lor  casting  up  of  sums  of  jC  t.  A; 
which  ie  very  pretty,  but  not  very  useful.  Most 
of  our  discourse  was  of  my  Lord  Sandwich  and  his 
family,  as  being  all  of  us  of  the  family.  And  wits, 
extraordinary  pleasure  all  the  afternoon,  thus  to- 
gether, eating  and  looking  over  my  closet." 

The  next  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
solemn  and  successful. 

"23d.  To  the  office  till  noon,  when  word 
brought  me  that  my  Lord  Sandwich  was  come;  as 
1  presently  rose,  and  there  I  found  my  Lords  Sand- 
wich, Peterborough,  and  Sir  Charles  Harbord ;  and 
presently  after  them  comes  my  Lord  Hutching- 
broke,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  Sir  Willinm  Godolpma. 
And  after  greeting  them  and  some  time  spent  in 
talk,  dinner  was  brought  up,  one  dish  after  another, 
but  a  dish  at  a  time  ;  but  all  so  good  !  But,  boots 
all  things,  the  variety  of  wines  and  excellent  of  them 
kind  I  bad  for  them,  end  all  in  so  good  order,  that 
they  were  mightily  pleased,  and  myself  full  of  con- 
tent at  it :  and  indeed  it  was,  of  a  dinner  of  abort 
six  or  eight  dishes,  as  noble  as  any  man  need  is 
have,  I  think  ;  at  least,  all  was  done  in  the  noblest 
manner  that  ever  I  had  any,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
in  my  life  better  any  where  elso,  even  at  the  Court. 
After  dinner  my  lords  lo  cards,  and  the  rest  of  as 
silting  about  them  and  talking,  and  looking  on  my 
books  and  pictures,  and  my  wile's  drawings,  whtea 
ihey  commended  mightily:  and  mighty  merry  all 
day  long,  with  exceeding  great  content,  and  so  till 
seven  at  night ;  and  so  took  their  leaves,  it  being 
dark  and  foul  weather.  Thus  was  this  entertain- 
ment over — the  bed  of  its  kind  and  the  fullest  of 
honour  and  content  lo  me  thai  ever  I  had  in  my 
lite  ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  have  so  good  again." 

On  turning  to  the  political  or  historical 
parts  of  this  record,  we  are  rather  disap- 
pointed in  finding  so  little  that  is  curious  or 
interesting  in  that  earliest  portion  of  it  which 
carries  us  through  the  whole  work  of  the 
Restoration.  Though  there  are  almost  daily 
entries  from  the  1st  of  January  1659,  and 
though  the  author  was  constantly  in  commu- 
nication with  persons  in  public  situations- 
was  personally  introduced  to  the  King  at  the 
Hague,  and  came  home  in  the  same  ship 
with  him,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  particulars 
of  any  moment  he  has  been  enabled  to  pot 
down ;  and  how  little  the  tone  of  his  journal 
exhibits  of  that  interest  and  anxiety  which 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  must  have  been  uni- 
versal during  the  dependence  of  so  moment- 
ous a  revolution.  Even  this  barrenness,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  instruction — and  illustrates 
by  a  new  example,  how  insensible  the  con- 
temporaries of  great  transactions  often  are  of 
their  importance,  and  how  much  more  pos- 
terity sees  of  their  character  than  those  whs 
were  parties  to  them.    We  hare  already  <*• 
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•erred  that  the  author's  own  political  predi- 
djatingniahable  till  he 
barked  in  the  fleet  to  bring  home  the 
King — and   the   greater   part   of  those    with 
whom  lie  converse*  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
t*  undecided      Monk  is  spoken  of  through- 
able  contempt  an. I  avi 
■ad  among  many  instances  of  his  duplicity, 
I  that  upon  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1460,  he  came  to  Whitehall,  "and  there 
made  amending  to 

them  u  Commofnaultkj  and  against  Charles 
The  feeling  of  the  city  is  repre- 
lonbt,  as  extremely  hostile  to  the 
i  here  uniformly  called  the  Rump); 

bat  their  aspirations  are  not  said  to  In-  directed 
but  merely  to  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  existing  junto.  So 
late  as  the  month  of  March  our  author  ob- 
■erves  !  the  talk  of  a  single  person. 

or  Richard  again.  For  Ihe 
loir  of  which  my  Lord  St.  John  is  said  to 
speak  v.-iv  high.  Great  also  is  the  dispute 
in  the  House,  in  whose  name  the  writs  shall 
issue'  Parliament."     It  is  a  com- 

fort however  to  find,  in  a  season  of  such  uni- 
versal dereliction  of  principle,  th.it  signal 
■i  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
ii  acorn.  A  person  of 
Borland,  who  had  been  em- 
■  Protector  in  the  Secretary 
lice,  hid  been  in  the  habit  of 
his  trust,  and  communicating  pri- 
with  the  exiled  monarch — and.  upon 
rttnii  to  him,  had  been  graced  with 
hthood.  Even  our  cold- 
s  thus  of  this  deserter. 

■'•rid.  now  Sir  Samuel,  was  here  on 

>l  find  that  mv  lotii  or  any  body 

i  bun  any  respect — he  being  looked  upon 

and  all  men  its  a  knave.     Ammifr  others 

Sir  Rich.  Willis  iliot  mnmeil  Dr.  F. 

daughter,  who  had  paid  him  1000/.  a(  one 

tor'a  and  Secretary  Thurloe'a 

'  igence  that  he  sent  concerning  the 

there  is  afterwards  a  similar  expres- 

bunest  indignation  against  ■•  thai  per- 

~     i.    Downing,"  w  I.".  I 

I    in   the    Parliamentary  army 

now  volunteered  to  go  aflor 

with  the  Kind's  warrant,  to 

n/cecded    in    bringing    them 

re,    to  their  death — and  had 

.  there,  to  make  .1  speech 

Hie-,  oi  Holland,  telling  them 

observed  that  he  was 

■  ibservance 

:ine  from  Ike 

mnetU!  by  whom,  I  am 

■    ill  he  hath  in  the  world, — 

■nted  to  the  King. 

.'hat    "he   seems 

rery  sober  man!''     This,  h" 

referred  only  to  his  dress  and  equip- 

the   following  extract, 

•unely  enough,  even  for 

Mr    K.dward  Pickering  told  me 
•hat  a  «»d ,  poor  eitdilton  for  rfofAei  and  money 


(he  king  was,  and  nil  hta  attendants,  when  he  came 
in  linn  first  from  my  lord  ;  their  clothes  n.ii  Mug 
worth  forty  nhillitigt — the  best  of  ihem.  And  how 
overjoyed   the   King  was  when  Sir   J 

brought  him  MOM  in v  ;  so  joylul,  that  hu  called 

the   Princess  Royal  and   Duk.  10  look 

upon  it,  n»  it  lay  in  the  portmanteau  before  n  was 
lukcn  out." 

On  the  voyage  home  the  names  of  the 
ships  are  changed — and  to  be  sure  the  TiiicA- 
ard,  the  Naseby,  and  the   /'  re  not 

very  fit  to  bear  the  royal  (lag — nor  even  the 
Speaker  or  the  Lambert.     Tin  ng  ac- 

count of  the  landing,  and  a  still  longer,  of 
Lord  Sandwich's  investment  with  the 
of  the  Garter — but  we  do  not  find  .mv  thing 
of  moment    recorded,   till    we    come    to  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  the  regi 
— a  pitiful  and  di-  parture  from  the 

broad  principle  of  amnesty,  upon  the  baejl 
of  which  alone  any  peaceful  restoration  could 
be  contemplated,  after  so  long  and  so  nne- 

dly  national  a  si  of  royalty, 

It  is  dngoetinB  to  find,  thai  Monk  sate  on  the 
bench,  while  nil  oomnaoiana  in  anna,  Hani- 
ion,  Hacker,  and  Axlell,  were  arraign*  d  lor 
the  treasons  in  which  he  ami  they  had  been 
associated.  Our  author  reoorda  the  whole 
transactions  with  the  most  perfect    indiffer- 

uid  with  scarcely  a  remark — for  ex- 
ample, 

"  13th.  I  went  nut  to   Charing  Crnaa,    to  see 
Mojor-General  Harrison  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
«  liich  was  done  thi  -  rArer- 

Jul!  as  any  man  roulddo  in  tli.it  coodittan, — ISHh. 
I'lus  morning,  it  being  expected  that  Colonel 
Hacker  and  Axlell  should  die.  I  went  to  Newgate, 
but  found  they  wero  reprieved  till  to-morrow. — 
!9lh\  This  morning  my  diiiing-room  wn»  brushed 
with  greene  «erge  hanging  and  gill  lentlnr.  which 
is  very  handsome.  This  morning  Hacker  and 
Axlell  were  hanged  and  quartered.  ■  the  rest 
are." 

He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  troubled,  as  he 
expresses  it,  at  the  disinterring  and  gfbbet> 

tin::  of  Cromwell's  dead  mid  festering  body — 
thinking  it  unfit   that   "a   man  of   so 
courage  as  he  was,  should   have   that 

-though  othem  Tit  deserve 

it — enough!"    He  doe*  not  fait,  however,  ta 
attend  the  rest  of  the  executions,  and  to  aee- 
cribe  them  as  spectacles  of  ordinary  I 
rence — thus, 

"  19th.  This  morning,  before  we  set,  I  went  to 
Aldgute;  and  at  the  corner  shop,  a  draper**,  I 
ml  did  see  Barkestcad,  Okey.  and  Corbet, 
drowne  towards  the  gallows  at  Tiburne  ;  nnil  there 
they  were  hanged  ana  quartered.  They  all  looked 
eery  cherrful  !  bul  I  hear  tin  y  oil  'i 
what  ihey  did  to  the  King  to  be  just ;  whn  h  is 
very  strange!" 

"  Mill.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having  n  room  got 
ready  for  us,  we  all  went  out  to  the  Tower  Hill ; 
and  there,  over  against  the  scalfnld,  made  on  pur- 
pose this  day,  saw  Sir  Henry  Vane  brought.  A 
very  great  press  of  people.  He  made  a  long 
speech,  many  '.imes  interrupted  by  ihe  sherjfie  and 
others  there ;  and  they  would  hi  I  paper 

out  nf  his  hand,  but  he  would   not   lei  ll  go.     Bul 
i-cd  all  the  hooka  of  lb  '  iftef 

him  lo  be  given  to  ihe  ahenfie  :  nnil  the  trumpets 
it    under   the    acaflola    that   be  nnchi 
not  be  beard.     Then  he  prayed,  and  hi  fitted  him 
self,  and  received  the  blow  ;  Inn  the  scatluld  waa 
so  crowded  dial  we  could  not  see  it  done.      Us 
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had  a  blister,  or  issue,  upon  his  neck,  which  he 
dairtd  them  not  to  hurt .'  He  changed  not  hi* 
colour  or  speech  to  the  last,  but  died  justifying 
himself  and  the  cause  he  had  stood  for ;  and 
•poke  very  confidently  of  his  being  presently  at 
the  right  hand  of  Christ  ;  and  in  all  things  ap- 
peared the  most  resolved  man  that  ever  died  in 
that  manner." 

In  spite  of  those  rigorous  measures,  the 
author  very  soon  gets  disgusted  with  "the 
lewdness,  beggary,  and  wastefulness,"  of  the 
new  government — and  after  sagaciously  re- 
marking, that  "  I  doubt  our  new  Lords  of  the 
Council  do  not  mind  things  as  the  late  powers 
did — but  their  pleasure  or  profit  more,"  he 
proceeds  to  make  the  following  striking  re- 
marks on  the  ruinous  policy,  adopted  on  this, 
and  many  other  restorations,  of  excluding  the 
only  men  really  acquainted  with  business,  on 
the  score  of  their  former  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power. 

"  From  that  we  discoursed  of  the  evil  of  put- 
ling  out  men  of  experience  in  business,  and  ot  the 
condition  of  the  King's  party  at  present,  who,  as 
the  Papists,  though  otherwise  fine  persons,  yet 
being  by  law  kept  for  these  four-score  years  out  of 
employment,  they  are  now  wholly  uncapable  of 
business ;  and  $o  the  Cavaliers,  for  twenty  years, 
who  for  the  most  part  have  either  given  themselves 
over  to  look  after  country  and  family  business,  and 
those  the  best  of  them,  and  the  rest  to  debau- 
chery, &c. ;  and  that  was  it  that  hath  made  him 
high  against  the  late  bill  brought  into  the  House 
for  making  all  men  incapable  of  employment  that 
had  termed  against  the  King.  People,  says  he,  in 
the  sea-service,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
without  them,  there  being  not  more  than  three 
men  of  the  whole  King's  side  that  are  fit  to  com- 
mand almost ;  and  there  were  Captn.  Allen,  Smith, 
and  Beech  ;  and  it  mnv  he  Holmes,  and  Ulber;  and 
Bans  might  do  something." 

In  his  account  of  another  conversation  with 
the  same  shrewd  observer,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing striking  picture  of  the  different  temper 
and  moral  character  of  the  old  Republican 
soldiers,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Roy- 
alists— of  the  former  he  reports — 

"  Let  the  King  think  what  he  will,  it  is  them  that 
must  help  him  in  the  dny  of  warr.  For  generally 
they  are  the  most  substantial!  sort  of  people,  and 
the  soberest ;  and  did  desire  me  to  observe  it  to  my 
Lord  Sandwich,  among  other  things,  that  of  all  the 
old  army  now  you  cannot  see  a  man  begging  about 
the  streets;  but  what?  you  shall  have  this  captain 
turned  a  shoemaker;  this  lieutenant  a  baker;  this  a 
brewer;  that  a  haberdasher;  this  common  soldier 
a  porter ;  and  every  man  in  his  apron  and  frock,  etc 
as  if  they  never  had  done  any  thing  else :  Whereas 
the  oilier  go  with  their  bells  and  swords,  tvtearing 
and  cursing,  and  stealing;  running  into  people's 
houses,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  carry  tway  some- 
thing ;  and  this  is  the  difference  between  the  temper 
of  one  and  the  other;  and  concludes  land  I  think 
with  some  reason),  that  the  spirits  of  the  old  Par- 
liament soldiers  arc  so  quiet  and  contented  with 
God's  providence,  that  the  King  is  safer  from  any 
evil  meant  him  by  them,  one  thousand  times  more 
than  from  his  own  discontented  Cavaliers.  And 
then  to  the  publick  management  of  business ;  it  is 
done,  as  he  observes,  so  loosely  and  so  carelessly, 
that  the  kingdom  can  never  be  happy  with  it,  every 
man  looking  after  himself,  and  bis  own  lust  and 
luxury." 

The  following  is  also  very  remarkable. 

"It  is  strange  how  every  body  now-a-daya  do 
reflect  upon  Oliver,  and  commend  him  ;  »  hat  brave 
things  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princei 


fear  him ;  while  here  a  prince,  come  in  with  all  lbs 
love  and  prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  people,  whs 
have  given  greater  signs  of  loyalty  and  willingness 
to  serve  him  with  their  estatea  than  ever  was  done 
by  any  people,  kath  lost  all  $o  toon,  that  it  it  a 
miracle  that  a  man  could  devise  to  lose  so  much  in 
so  little  time." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  condition 
of  the  Protector's  family  are  curious,  and 
probably  authentic.  The  conversation  is  in 
the  end  of  1664. 

"  In  my  way  to  Brampton  in  this  day's  journey 
[  met  with  Mr.  White,  Cromwell's  chaplain  that 
was,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  wiih  him. 
Among  others,  be  tells  me  that  Richard  is,  and  hall 
long  been,  in  France,  and  is  now  going  into  Iialy. 
He  owns  publickly,  that  he  do  correspond,  and  l*> 
turn  him  all  his  money.  That  Richard  hath  beet 
in  some  straits  in  the  beginning ;  but  relieved  by 
hia  friends.  That  he  goes  by  another  name,  bat 
do  not  disguise  himself,  nor  deny  himself  to  it* 
man  that  challenges  hrm.  He  tells  me,  for  certain, 
that  offers  had  been  made  to  the  old  man,  of  marriage 
between  the  king  and  hit  daughter,  to  have  oblkat 
him— but  he  would  not.  He  thinks  (with  me)  that 
it  nevor  was  in  his  power  to  bring  in  the  King  with 
the  consent  of  any  of  bis  officers  about  him  ;  and 
that  he  scorned  to  bring  him  in,  at  Monk  did,  ft 
itcure  himself  and  deliver  every  body  else.  When 
I  told  him  of  what  I  found  writ  in  a  French  book 
of  one  Monsieur  Sorbiere,  that  gives  an  account  of 
hia  ohaervations  here  in  England ;  among  other 
things  he  says,  that  il  is  reported  that  Cromwell 
did.  in  his  lifetime,  transpose  many  of  the  bodies 
of  the  kings  of  England  from  one  grave  to  another; 
and  that  by  that  means  it  is  not  known  certainly 
whether  the  bead  that  is  now  set  upon  a  post  be  thai 
of  Cromwell,  or  of  one  of  the  kings ;  Mr.  White  tells 
me  that  he  believes  he  never  had  so  poor  a  low 
thought  in  him,  to  trouble  himself  about  it.  He  says 
the  hand  of  God  is  much  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  all  kit 
children  are  in  good  condition  enough  as  to  estate, 
and  that  their  relations  that  betrayed  their  family  tit 
all  now  either  hanged  or  very  miserable." 

The  most  frequent  and  prolific  topic  in  the 
whole  book,  next  perhaps  to  that  ot  dress,  h 
the  profligacy  of  the  court — or  what  may  fairly 
be  denominated  court  scandal.  It  would  be 
endless,  and  not  very  edifying,  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  an  abstract  of  the  sltameful  immor- 
alities which  this  loyal  author  has  recorded 
of  the  two  royal  brothers,  and  the  greater  put 
of  their  favourites — at  the  same  time,  that 
they  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  work,  that 
we  cannot  well  give  an  account  of  it  without 
some  notice  of  them.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  satisfied  with  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  almost  at  random. 

"  In  the  Privy  Garden  saw  the  finest  smocks  tad  , 
linen  petticoats  of  my  Lady  Caatlemaine'a,  lacad 
with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,  that  ever  I  taw ;  ami 
did  me.  good  to  look  at  them.  Sarah  told  me  bow  la* 
King  dined  at  my  Lady  Caatlemaine'a,  ond  supped, 
every  day  and  night  the  last  week ;  and  that  tht 
night  that  the  bonfires  were  made  for  joy  of  ml 
Queene't  arrivall,  the  King  wtt  there.  But  than  i 
was  no  fire  at  her  door,  though  at  all  the  real  of  tat 
doors  almost  in  the  street ;  which  was  much  oh 
served  i  snd  that  the  King  and  she  did  aend  font 
pair  of  scales,  and  weightd  one  another;  and  tat, 
being  with  child,  was  said  10  be  heaviest." 

"Mr.  Pickering  tells  me  the  story  is  very  tm 
of  a  child  being  dropped  at  the  ball  at  Court ;  tat 
that  the  King  had  it  in  hit  closet  a  week  after,  and 
did  dissert  it ;  and  making  great  sport  of  it,  said  that 
in  his  opinion  it  must  have  been  a  mouth  and  if" 
houres  old;  and  that,  whatever  others 
hath  the  greatest  lota  (it  being  a  boy, 
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-mesa." — "  He 

•  ly  look- 

■  I    and 

sotted 

'hit  he  get*  mla  comers,  mid 

half  an  hour  together  kissing  her 

to  ol  ail  the  world  ;  and  she  now 

»nd  exper'«  it  ■<•  my  I. tidy  Csstle- 

.  i^  whom  tin-  king,  he  says, 

mes,  I  hear  that  the  Quecna 

King 
•r  Iter, 
Mlili>  -   Ik  r  «c.-p  ,    which 
is  a  good  iig 
»«nv  wine  rheum  from 

.i  o  rnc'e  sickness  is  the  spotted 
vw  as  '  >pot»MB  a  leo 

strange  that  ii  should  be  no 

-".     Ami  i hot  the 

hat  he 

I   but    for  all  thai,  hr  hnth  not 

•he    was  sick,  ol   supping 

I  believe  is 

ul  huh  dressed  tin; 

ess  I  saw  him  my- 

dressing  ii|>  a  great 

irah  says  is  also  fo] 

is  a  very  strange  ti 

harlc*  Sedh 
ip  and  down  all  the  night,  al- 
i  the  streets;  and  at  last  fight- 
beat  by  the  watch  and  clapped  up 
ng  lakes  their  parrs  ;  and 
hath  laid  th. 
-  to  answer 

\lso  hnw  the   King  and 

nuke  the  fiddlers  of  Thetford, 

•scene 
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thither,  and 

ltd  saw 
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looming  ihe  Parliament  in  I667;  uive«  such  a 
pjctnra  ol  the  e  mrt  pi 

wonder  how  the   Hevolutitiii  OOuU  llUVI 
ao  loug  liel'eireil. 

"Thus  they  are  dismissed  again,  lo  their  general 
great  distoste,  1  believe  liu 

Iiamcni  was,  I  .-elves  ao  fooled,  and  ihe 

nation  in  certain  condition  king. 

they  see,  is  only  governed  by  Ins  lust,  and  » 
and  rogues  about  hun      They  do  all  give  up  ihe 
n  lor  lost,  that  I  speak  to:  nntl  do  henr  <a*aj 
tin-  hins  say*,  how  he  and  the  Duk. 
do  what  Ttit.v  can  to  i;et  or  an  aiu.  I 

MAY    NEED    NO    MORS    rAKI.lAM  INTS  :    and    Ii. 

Lady  Castlemnine  hath,  I..  |,  |„.. 

tween  her  and  the  King,  said  to  the  King,  lint  as 
mutt  rule  riy  on  amy,  or  all  would  hr  lest  '  I  am 
told  that  intiny  petiiioug  were  provided  lor  'he  Par- 
liament, complaining  of  '■:  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Ihe  cinirt  and  eourliera,  in  city  and 
rountry,  it  the   Parliament  had  but  Ml  and   I  do 

-  they  all  do  resolve  lo  have  a  good  a 
of  the  money  spent,  before  ever  ihey  |n 
more;  and  Ihe  whole  kingdom  is  every  where  sen- 
sible ol  |  abused,"  .. 

The  following  confirmation  of  these  ■ 
kuioaa  i>-  still  more  oharaotaristio,  both  of  the 

.mil  then  chronicler. 

"  And  so  she  (Lady  Costlemainc)  is  eome  to-day, 
when  one  would  think  his  mind  should  be  lull  ol 
some  other  cares,  having  hut  tin- 
up  such  n  Partialis!  nt  with  so  much  dtscoirent  mid 
so  many  wanta  upon  hint,  nud  bt  |  heard 

lurh  a  utrmttn  ejratasf  isila  flail  f  ma  she 

hath   ti'ld   the   King,   that   whoever  did  gel   it,   he 
should  own  it     And  the  bottom  of  il 
that : — She  is  lullen  in  love  wtih  ■,  iin.  who 

hath  ol"  line  been  with  her  oftener  limn  lit.-  Knig, 
and  is  now  going  to  marry  my  Lady  Falmouth! 
ig  is  mad  at  her  entertaining  Jerinin,  and 
she  is  mad  at  Jermin's  going  to  marry  from  her :  ao 
they  arc  all  mad! — and  thus  the  kingdom  is  gov- 
erned! But  he  tells  me  tor  oi  lotning 
is  more  sure  than  thnt  the  I  ike  of  York, 
and  the  Chancellor,  are  di  i.g  all 
they  can  lo  grt  nn  orwiv,  whatever  the  King  >ayt  to 
the  Parliament  ;  and  he  believes  that  they  ate  at 
lost  resolved  to  stand  and  full  u!i 

A  little  til'  I  ! races  of  another  pro- 

dI  the  sirtn  i!. 

"The.   great  discourse  now  is.  that   the   I'arlia- 
lived  ond  another  called,  which 
iha/l  gier  thr   Kiuc   thr  ihnn  and  <  \ 
and  that  will  put  him  oul 

ihai  Buckingham  do  knowingly  with 

Wilditiaii  and  othei  '  ind  that 

ith  Ihrm   In-    inak.-a  the  King  I 
that  he  is  wilh  his  wenches." 

Tie-  nexl  notice  of  thin  is  in  the  form  of  a 
i'i.iiii.|.Miii.il  on  with   .•  parson  of 

grand  intelligence. 

ipnn  myscvernl  inqmriesto  thai 
purpos"  re  it  was  not  yet  reaolvM 

trlictlf  r  thr  I'orlittm'Ut  fhtiuhl  t  Vr  r  inn!  mnrr  or  no, 

•  L-r.-.ii  rulers  of  things  now  standing  thus: 
il  Backingham  iaoaMlair/v 

sht  that 
he  advices  with,  ih.  -.  who 

.(..  navt  nave  an]  ! 

Parliament  tor  their  religion,  and  win 
that,  by  the  sale  of  the  church  lauds,  they  shall  be 

Hr  tells  me 
.1  the 

Oukr    ol    111  OttO. 

I 
il   shall)  upon  hi«  death,  t.rruk   into    si 
again i  and  to  put  ky  Ike  IHtke  of  Y«.«k ,— i<\tf»m. 
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they  have  disobliged,  they  know,  to  that  degree  as 
to  despair  of  his  pardon.  He  tells  me  that  there  is 
no  way  to  rule  the  king  but  by  britknette, — which 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  hath  above  all  men ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York  having  it  not,  kit  best  way 
is  what  lie  practises, — ihat  is  to  say,  a  good  temper, 
which  will  supiiort  him  till  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Arlington  fall  out,  which  cannot  be 
long  first ;  the  former  knowing  that  the  latter  did, 
in  the  time  of  the  Chancellor,  endeavour  with  the 
Chancellor  to  hang  him  at  that  time,  when  ha  was 
proclaimed  against." 

And  again — 

"  The  talk  which  these  people  about  our  King 
have,  is  to  toll  him  how  neither  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment nor  cily  is  any  thing ;  but  thai  kit  will  it  all, 
and  ought  to  be  to:  and  their  discourse,  it  seems, 
when  they  are  alone,  is  so  base  and  sordid,  that  it 
makes  the  eares  of  the  very  gentlemen  of  the  back 
ataira  (I  think  he  called  them)  to  tingle  to  hear  it 
spoke  in  the  King's  hearing ;  and  that  mutt  be  very 
bad  indeed." 

The  following  is  not  so  material  as  to  doc- 
trine— though  we  think  it  very  curious. 

"  After  the  bills  passed,  the  King,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  speech  writ  in  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  lap,  and  scarce  looked  off  of  it  all  the 
time  he  made  his  speech  to  them,  giving  them 
thanks  for  their  subsidys,  of  which,  had  he  not 
need,  lie  would  not  have  asked  or  received  the<n  ; 
and  that  need,  nor  from  any  extravaganeyt  of  hit. 
be  was  sure,  in  any  thing ! — but  the  disorders  of 
the  times.  His  speech  was  very  plain ;  nothing  at 
•II  of  spjrit  in  it,  nor  spoke  with  any ;  but  rather 
on  the  contrary  imperfectly,  repeating  many  time 
his  words,  though  he  read  all :  which  I  am  sorry  to 
see,  it  having  not  been  hard  for  him  to  have  got  all 
the  speech  without  booko." — And  upon  another 
occasion,  "  I  crowded  in  and  heard  the  King's 
speech  to  them ;  but  he  tpeakt  the  vortt  that  ever  I 
heard  n  man  in  my  life:  worse  lhan  if  he  read  it 
•II,  and  he  had  it  in  writing  in  his  hand." 

It  is  observed  soon  after — viz.  in  1664 — as 
a  singular  tiling,  that  there  should  be  but  two 
seamen  in  Parliament — and  not  above  twenty 
or  thirty  merchants:  And  yet  from  various 
intimations  we  gather  that  the  deportment  of 
thin  aristooratical  assembly  was  by  no  means 
very  decorous.  We  have  already  had  the 
incidental  notice  of  many  members  coming 
in  from  dinner  half  drunk,  on  the  day  of  the 
author's  great  oration — and  some  of  them 
appear  now  and  then  to  have  gone  a  little 
farther, — early  as  the  hours  of  business  then 
were. 

"  He  did  tell  me.  and  so  did  Sir  W.  Batten,  how 
Sir  Allen  Broderickc  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley  did 
come  drunk  the  other  day  into  the  House ;  and  did 
both  speak  for  half  an  hour,  together,  and  could  not 
be  either  laughed,  or  pulled,  or  bid  to  sit  down  and 
hold  their  peace, — to  the  great  contempt  of  King's 
servants  and  cause ;  which  I  am  grieved  at  with 
all  my  heart." 

The  mingled  extravagance  and  penury  of 
this  disorderly  court  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  two  entries,  not  far  from  each  other,  in  the 
year  1667 — in  one  of  which  is  recorded  the 
royal  wardrobeman's  pathetic  lamentation 
over  the  King's  necessities — representing  that 
his  Majesty  has  "actually  no  handkerchiefs, 
and  but  three  bands  to  his  neck" — and  that 
he  does  not  know  where  to  take  up  a  yard  of 
linen  for  his  service ! — and  the  other  setting 
forth,  that  his  said  Majesty  had  lost  25,0001. 


in  one  night  at  play  with  Lady  CastlexaJne— 
and  staked  1000/.  and  15001.  on  a  cast.  It 
is  a  far  worse  trait,  however,  in  his  char- 
acter, that  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  at 
to  the  pretexts  upon  which  he  obtained  money 
from  his  people — these  memoirs  containing 
repeated  notices  of  accounts  deliberately 
falsified  for  this  purpose — aud  not  a  few  in 
particular,  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  navy 
are  exaggerated — we  are  afraid,  not  without 
our  author's  co-operation — to  cover  the  mis- 
application of  the  money  voted  for  that  most 
popular  branch  of  the  service,  to  very  different 
purposes.  In  another  royal  imposture,  our 
author  now  appears  to  have  been  also  impli- 
cated, though  in  a  manner  far  less  derogatory 
to  his  personal  honour, — we  mean  in  pro- 
curing for  the  Duke  of  York,  the  credit  which 
he  has  obtained  with  almost  all  our  historians, 
for  his  great  skill  in  maritime  affairs;  and  the 
extraordinary  labour  which  he  bestowed  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  navy.  On  this 
subject  we  need  do  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  decisive  statement  of  the  noble  Editor,  to 
whose  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion before  us ;  and  who,  in  the  summary  of 
Mr.  Pepys'  life  which  he  has  prefixed  to  it, 
observes — 

"  Mr.  Stanier  Clarke,  in  particular,  actually 
dwells  upon  the  essential  and  lasting  benefit  which 
that  monarch  conferred  on  his  country,  by  bmiU- 
ing  up  and  regenerating  the  naval  paver;  and  as- 
serts as  a  proof  of  the  King't  great  ability,  thai 
the  regulation!  ttill  enforced  under  the  ordert  of  tit 
admiralty  are  nearly  the  tame  at  thote  origanUf 
drawn  up  by  him.  ft  becomes  due  therefore  to  Mr. 
Pepys  to  explain,  that  for  these  improvements,  tot 
value  of  winch  no  peison  can  doubt,  wc  are  indebt- 


ed to  him,  and  not  to  his  royal  master.  To  i 
lish  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  tkt 
MSS.  connected  wiih  the  suhject  in  the  Bodleiai 
and  Pepysian  jjjbrariea,  by  which  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Pepys'  omciaflabourB  can  alone  be  appreciated; 
and  we  even  find  in  the  Diary,  as  early  as  1668, 
that  a  long  letter  of  regulation,  produced  before  lb* 
'  commissioners  of  the  navy  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
at  hit  own  campotition,  was  entirely  written  by  OU 
clerk  of  the  acta." — (I.  xxx.) 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  citations  ws 
have  now  made  from  these  curious  and  anal 
miscellaneous  volumes,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  value.  Bat 
we  fear  that,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  now  in- 
dulge them  in  any  considerable  addition  to 
their  number.  There  is  a  long  account  of 
the  great  fire,  and  the  great  sickness  in  1606, 
and  a  still  longer  one  of  the  insulting  advance 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Chatham  in  1667,  u 
well  as  of  our  absurd  settlement  at  Tangier*, 
and  of  various  naval  actions  during  the  period 
to  which  the  Diary  extends.  But,  though  si 
these  contain  much  curious  matter,  we  am 
not  tempted  to  make  any  extracts :  Both  bo- 
cause  the  accounts,  being  given  in  the  broke* 
aud  minute  way  which  belongs  to  the  farm 
of  a  Diary,  do  not  afford  many  striking  or 
summary  passages,  and  because  what  is  new 
in  them,  is  not  for  the  most  part  of  any  great 
importance.  The  public  besides  has  Dees 
lately  pretty  much  satiated  with  details JB 
most  of  those  subjects,  in  the  conte|npxss% 
work  of  Evelyn, — of  which  we  shall  only  *Jj§ 
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that  though  its  author  was  indisputably  more 
of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar  and  ■  man  of  lasle 
.  it  is  lar  inferior  both  in  in- 
intial  instruction, 
to  that  which  we  are  now  considering.     The 
two  authors,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find. 
:  riends  ;  and  no  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Utter  part  of  the  Diary  with  more  uni- 
form reepeei  and  affection  than  that  of  Evelyn 
— though  it  is  very  edifying  to  see  how  the 
shrewd   practical  sagacity  of  (he  man  of  busi- 
revenges  itself  on  the  assumed  supe- 
'l  the  philosopher  and  man  nf  letten. 
l  this  think  there  is  a  line  keep- 

character  in  the  sincerity  of  the  fol- 
jpaaeage — 

water  to  Dcptford,  and  there  made  b  visit 

Mr    Evelyn,  who.  among  other  thinm,  showed 

lot  excellent  painting  in  linle  ;  in  distemper, 

water  colours  :  graveing  ;  and  above 

nrxto-tinlo,  and  the  manner  of  it, 

very  pretty,  and  good  things  done  wiih  it, 

'  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discourse,  he 

manv   years  and  now  is  about,  about 

ire  ;  which  is  a  most  noble  and  pleasant 

•  read  me  part  of  a  play  or  two  of  his 
rig — ivry   good,   hvt   not   as  he   conmt.t 

■<-.    He  showed  me  his  Fionas 

laid  up  in  a  honk  of  several  plants 

*hu-h   preserve   colour,  however,  and 

ixdy,  better  than  an  herball.     In  fine  a 

ellent  person  he  is, — nitd  mini  he  allowed 

•  a  Utile  ctmetitediutt;  but  he  may  well 
I  ninii  so  much  above  others.  He  read 
>i/»  loo  much  guiio,  some  little  : 

-t  hoi  traitfcrndnrtt ;   yet  one  or 
ranis;  among  others,  of  a  lady 
<i  grate,  and  being  peeked  si  by  an 
at  was  iii 

little  after  he  chuckles  not  a  little 

•  failure,  in  a  specula- 

.iikinu'  bricks — concluding  very 

•so  that   [  see   the  most    ingenious 

may  sometimes  be  mistaken  !" 

i  the  names  of  manv  distin- 
gnaabed  men  in  these  pages,  and  some  char- 
-  — but  I  ew  bold  characters, 
remarkable  interview  with  Claren- 
whtch   the   cautious  and   artful  de- 
oar  of  that  veteran    politician  is  finely 
!i  on  a  very  trivial  occasion. 
*rd  h.ul  marked  some  trees  for 
irendon  Park  without  his  leave — 
indignation; 
•  nt,  in  a  prodigious  flight,  to 
m.     He    found    him    busy   bearing 
lis  chambers,  and  was  obliged  to  wait. 

,  he  himself  called,  '  Come.  Mr. 
will  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.' 
ing  ihe  gaute,  and 
iml  above  nn  hour,  talk- 
ie! r*"  Hi  told  m»  he 
le  in  an.  light  not 
-  did  laboui  la 

the  suspending  the 

1  are  what  he  meom. 

nr  work  to  do  him  service  in  it. 

-  poor  wretches  dare  not 

car  of  the  greatness 


>ll  do 
*  i«  led 


•■Mieence  of  any  value 

■s  of  many  lost 
lassie j I  aulhore  there  are 


no  notices  worth  naming — a  bare  intimation 
of  the  deaths  of  Waller.  Cowley,  and  Davao- 
ant,  and  a  few  words  of  Dryden — Milton,  we 
think,  not  once  mentioned.  There  is  more 
of  the  natural  philosophers  of  Gresharn  Col- 
lege, but  not  much  that  is  valuable 
curious  calculations   an  about 

money  and  coinages — and  this  odd  but  au- 
thentic notice  of  Sir  W.  Petty'i  intended  will. 

"Sir  William  Petty  did  tell  me  that  in  good 
earnest  he  hath  in  his  will  left  some  parts 
estate  to  him  that  could  invent  smh  and  such 
things.  As  among  others,  ihst  could  discover  truly 
the  way  of  milk  coming  into  the  breasts  of  a  wo- 
man! and  he  that  could  invent  proper  charade  rs  to 
express  to  another  the  tmxiure  of  relishes  and 
tastes.  And  says,  that  to  him  that  invents  gold,  he 
gives  nothing  for  the  philosopher's  stone;  lor  Isays 
he)  they  that  find  out  that,  will  be  able  to  pay  them- 
selves. But,  says  he,  by  this  menus  it  is  better 
than  to  go  to  a  lectors  ;  ior  here  my  executors,  ihst 
must  part  with  this,  will  be  sure  to  be  well  con- 
vinced of  the  invention  before  they  do  pnrt  with 
their  money." 

The  Appendix,  which  seems  very  judicious- 
ly selected,  contains  some  valuable  fragments 
of  historical  information:  but  we  have  ni 
left  ourselves  room  for  any  account  of  them; 
and  are  tempted  to  give  all  v  I   s|«ire 

to  a  few  extracts  from  a  very  curious  cone* 
pondence  between  Mr.  Pepys  and  Lord  Keay 
and  Lord  Tarbut  in  1699,  on  the   Bubj' 
econd  Sight  among  our    Highrat 
Lord  Reav  seems  t"  have  been  a  firm  l>< 
in  this  gift  or  faculty — but  Lord  Tarbut  had 
been  a  decided  sceptic,  and   was  onlv  eon- 
verted  by  the  proofs  of  its  reality,  which  oc- 
curred to  himself  while  in  the  Highlands,  in 
the  year  IfifiS  and  afterward*.    Some  of  the 
stories  he  tells  are  not  a  little  remark. die. 
For  example,  he  says,  that  one  night  a  hen 
one  of  his  Celtic  attendants  was  entering  a 
house  where  they  had  proposed  to  sleep,  he 
suddenly  started  Dack  with  a  scream,  u 
down  in  an  agony. 

"  I  asked  what  the  mailer  was,  for  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  mneh  frigh'ed:  he  told  me  very  seri- 
ously that  I  should  not  lodge  in  that  house,  hi 
shortly  a  dead  Baffin  would  be  carried  out  of 
many  were  currying  it  when  he  waa  heard  cry  !  I 
neglecting  his  words  and  staying  there,  he  vaid  In 
others  of  the  servants  he  was  very  eOrrt  for  it,  and 
that  what  he  sow  would  surely  come  to  pass:  and 
though  no  siek  person  was  then  there,  yet  the  hind- 
lord,  a  bealtliv  Highlander,  dud  of  an  apojileelif  JU 
be/ore  I  left  the  hnu»r." 

Another  occurred  in  1653,  when,  in  a  very 

i  part  of  the  country,  he  fell  in  with  a 

man  who  was  staring  into  the  air  with  marks 

of  great  agitation,     upon  asking  what  it  was 

that  disturbed  him,  he  answered, 


I 


"  I  see  a  troop  of  Englishmen  leadingtheir  horsea 
down  thoi  hill — and  acme  of  them  are  already  in  the 
plain,  eating  the  barley  which  is  growing  in  ihe 
field  near  to  the  hill.'  Tbiswaaon  the  <lb  of  May 
dbl  1  noted  lite  day),  and  it  was  four  nr  live  days 
hrfore  any  horlry  uas  town  . 
Alexander  Monro  nt-ked  him  how  he  kneu 
were  Englishmen:  he  answered,  because  they  were 
lending  horses,  snd  had  on  hats  and  boots,  whieh. 
he  knew  no  Scotchmen  would  hnve  on  there  We 
took  linle  notice  of  lbs  whole  star)  H  other  thans 
foolish  vision,  lull  wished  that  an  English  pany  were, 
there,  we  being  then  it  war  with  them,  and  tak 
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Kla.ce  almost  inaccessible  fur  horsemen.  But  the 
•ginning  of  Augurt  thereafter,  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
ton,  then  lieutenant  for  the  King  in  the  Highlands, 
having  occasion  to  march  a  party  of  his  towards  the 
South  Islands,  sent  his  foot  through  a  place  called 
Inverlacwell,  and  the  forepart,  which  was  first  down 
the  hill,  did  fall  to  eating  the  barley  which  was  on 
the  little  plain  under  it. 

Another  of  bin  lordship's  experiences  was 
as  follows.  In  January  1682,  he  was  sitting 
with  two  friends  in  a  house  in  Ross-shire, 
when  a  man  from  the  islands 

"  Desired  me  to  rise  from  that  chair,  for  it  was 
an  unlucky  one.  I  asked  '  Why  V  He  answered, 
'Because  there  was  a  dead  man  in  the  chair  next 
to  it.' — '  Well,'  said  I,  'if  it  be  but  in  the  next.  I 
may  safely  sit  here :  but  what  is  the  likeness  of  the 
man  V  He  said  he  was  a  tall  man  with  a  long  grey 
coat,  booted,  and  one  of  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
chair,  and  hia  head  hanging  down  to  the  other  side. 
and  his  arm  backward,  as  it  were  broken.  There 
were  then  some  English  troops  quartered  near  the 
place,  and  there  being  at  that  time  a  great  frost 
after  a  thaw,  the  country  was  wholly  covered  over 
with  ice.  Four  or  five  Englishmen  riding  by  this 
house,  not  two  hours  after  the  vision,  where  we 
were  silting  by  the  fire,  we  heard  a  great  noise, 
which  proved  to  be  these  troopers,  with  the  help  of 
other  servants,  carrying  in  one  of  thrir  number  who 
had  got  a  very  mischievous  fall  and  had  his  arm 
broke;  and  falling  frequently  into  swooning  fits, 
they  brought  him  to  the  hall,  and  set  him  tn  ihe 
very  chair  and  in  the  very  ponture  which  the  seor 
had  proposed  :  but  the  man  did  not  die,  though  he 
revived  with  great  difficulty." 

These  instances  are  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  given  upon  the  persona)  knowledge  of 
an  individual  of  great  judgment,  acuteness, 
and  firmness  of  character.  The  following  is 
from  a  still  higher  quarter ;  since  the  reporter 
was  not  even  a  Scotchman,  and  indeed  no  less 
a  person  than  Lord  Clarendon.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pepys  in  1701,  he  informs  him,  that,  in 
1661,  upon  a  Scottish  gentleman  being  in  his 
presence  introduced  to  Lady  Cornbury,  he 
was  observed  to  gaze  upon  her  with  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  melancholy;  and  upon  one 
of  the  company  asking  (he  reason,  he  replied, 
"I  see  her  in  blood!"  She  was  at  that  time 
in  perfect  health,  and  remained  so  for  near  a 
month,  when  she  fell  ill  of  small-pox :  And 

"  Upon  the  ninth  day  after  the  small-pox  ap- 
peared, in  the  morning,  she  bled  at  the  nose,  which 
quickly  stopt ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  blood  burst 
out  again  with  great  violence  at  her  nose  and 
mouth,  and  about  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night 
•he  dyed,  almost  weltering  in  htr  blood .'" 

There  is  a  great  number  of  similar  stories, 
reported  on  the  most  imposing  testimony — 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  seer,  we  must 
say,  is  somewhat  put  to  it  to  support  his 
credit,  and  make  out  the  accomplishment  of 
his  vision.  One  chieftain,  for  instance,  had 
long  been  seen  by  the  gifted,  with  an  arrow 
■ticking  in  his  thigh ;  from  which  they  all  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  either  to  die  or  to  suffer 
greatly,  from  a  wound  in  that  place.  To  their 
surprise,  however,  he  died  of  some  other  in- 


fliction, and  the  seers  were  gettb*1 
tation ;  when  luckily  a  fill* 
red,  and  an  arrow  ni 
thigh  of  the  dead 
the  virion  bad 
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he  had  been  seen  with  a  dagger  run  into  hu 
breast — and  though  nothing  ever  happened  to 
him,  one  of  his  servants,  to  whom  he  bad 
given  the  doublet  which  he  wore  at  the  tints 
of  this  intimation,  was  stabbed  through  it,  in 
the  very  place  where  the  dagger  had  been 
seen.  Lord  Reay  adds  the  following  addi- 
lional  instance,  of  this  glancing,  as  it  were,  of 
the  prophecy  on  the  outer  garment. 

"John  Macky,  of  Dilril,  having  put  on  ■  new 
suit  of  clothes,  was  told  by  a  seer  that  he  did  set 
the  gallows  upon  his  coat,  which  ha  never  noticed; 
but  some  time  alter  gave  his  coat  to  bis  servant, 
William  Forbess,  to  whose  honesty  there  could  be 
nothing  said  at  that  time ;  but  he  was  shortly  after 
hanged  for  theft,  ibiVA  the  same  coat  about  kirn:  mi 
informer  being  an  eye-witness  of  his  execution,  so) 
one  who  had  heard  what  the  seer  said  before." 

His  lordship  also  mentions,  that  these 
visions  were  seen  by  blind  people,  as  well  at 
those  who  had  sight, — and  adds,  that  then 
was  a  blind  woman  in  his  time  who  had  the 
faculty  in  great  perfection ;  and  foretold  main 
things  that  afterwards  happened,  as  hundred! 
of  living  witnesses  could  attest.  We  have  m 
time  now  to  speculate  on  these  singular  le- 
gends— but,  as  curious  mementos  of  the  lubri- 
city of  human  testimony,  we  think  it  right 
they  should  be  once  more  brought  into  notice. 

And  now  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Pepys. 
There  is  trash  enough  no  doubt  in  his  journal, 
— trifling  facts,  and  silly  observations  ■ 
abundance.  But  we  can  scarcely  say  thai 
we  wish  it  a  page  shorter;  and  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  very  little  of  it  which  doa 
not  help  us  to  understand  the  character  of  bis 
times,  and  his  contemporaries,  better  thin 
we  should  ever  have  done  without  it;  and 
make  us  feel  more  assured  that  we  compre- 
hend the  great  historical  events  of  the  age, 
and  the  people  who  bore  a  part  in  them. 
Independent  of  instruction  altogether  too, 
there  is  no  denying,  that  it  is  very  entertain- 
ing thus  to  be  transported  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  time  so  long  gone  by ;  and  to  be  admitted 
into  the  domestic  intimacy,  as  well  as  the 
public  councils,  of  a  man  ofgreat  activity  and 
circulation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Read- 
ing this  book,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  living  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  in 
his  proper  person, — and  though  the  court 
scandal  may  be  detailed  with  more  grace  and 
vivacity  in  the  Memoires  de  Grammont,  w» 
have  no  doubt  but  even  this  part  of  his  multi- 
farious subject  is  treated  with  far  greater 
fidelity  and  fairness  in  the  work  before  nj— 
while  it  gives  us  more  clear  and  undietorted 
glimpses  into  the  true  English  life  of  thi 
times — for  the  court  was  substantially  foreign 
— than  all  the  other  memorials  of  them  pit 
together,  that  have  come  down  to  our  own. 

The  book  is  rather  too  dear  and  anagnsV 
cent.  But  the  editor's  task  we  think  excel- 
lently performed.  The  ample  text  »  Bit 
incumbered  with  ostentatious  commentari* 
Bat  very  brief  and  useful  notices  are  supptisd 
of  almost  all  the  individuals  who  are  m* 
titnad ;  and  an  admirable  and  very  mar** 
ibioined,  which  methodises)  the  ~W  I 
Uaaj— and  placet,  the  vast  etpj 
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[  of  thf  Titian  nj  James  the  Second ;  with  an  Introductory  Chapter. 
To  which  is  Ippaodiz.    ■"" 

. .     IHOM. 
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uc  iJui  m  is  almost 

ment,    it    is 
Fox's 
ointed.    So  \ 
ily  has  not  appeared  as  an 
the   time  of  Lord   Clarendon  ; 
of  the  great  space  winch  he 
I  of  ili!>  country,  and 
dour  of  his  peneral  talents, 
of  his 
18   luiMtu.il   st u 1 1  y  ol   I 
■  to  the  constitution,  concurred  to 
eitnioi  i'e  of  attention  to 

known  to  be 
■!  of  unattaii 
1  of  his  first  acknowl- 
.  circumsta 
ing   published    any  i 

fe.  and  of  his  having  died 
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■ 
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:  :  .>>■•)  those  «  ho 
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i     to 

we  :  1   at 

this 

;is  a 
it  \  ■  - 1  v  admirable  ^  a 

tOO    Mini!   A, 

events,   to  add 

cts  ;  and  .i  I  mil  nds> 

•  la  \  much 

staily  mora  ro- 

jndit) 

•  work,  a  e  think 
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To  those  who  know  Mi.  Foj  only  by  tr.a 

fnat   outlines  of   his   public   histoiy, — «ho 
now  merely  that  he  passed  from   the  dissi- 
-   of  too  gay  a    wmtli   into  the  luinults 
bale  o(  a  polilica]  life,— and  that   Ins 
days  weie  spent  in  contending  about 
id  in  guiding  or  averting  tin 
l  faction, — the  spirit  of  indulgent  and 
tender  feeling  a  hich  pervades  this  book  must 
very  unaccountable.     Those  who  live 
much  in  the  world,  even  in  a  private  station, 
commonly  have  their  hearts  a  little  hardened, 
and  their  moral  sensibility  a  little  impaired. 
itesmen  and  practical  politicians  are, 
with  jnatice,  ofa  still  gn 

of  mild  impressions  and  honourable 
t,     Comit  ;ily   into  contact 

with  great  l  great  sufferingr. 

must  gradually  lose  some  of  their  hoi 
the  first,  and  much  of  their  corn 
I      Constantly  engaged  in 
aae  pretty  generally  to  regard  any  hu- 
man beings  as  oh 

it  ;  and,  mixing  much  "  ith 
irrupt  part  lurally 

conn-  to  regard  the  species  ilsell  with 
ol  with  coni 

apt  to  be  worn  off  in  the 
conflict    i  '  :li!)  ;  and  all  thi 

moralitii 

temptation  of  expediency,  and  the 
t]  compliani 
Such  is  the  comraoi 

form  ol'  men  who  have   lived   the 
;■■  of  the  tl 
partial  I  -.Inch  most 

private  persoua  would  have  retained  ol  him, 

il  ibis  v  ■  tiuer 

Mild  at 
tnd  t"  poeh 
it  the  moai  remarkable  thing,  then,  in 

■  \.  is  the  I  d  uii- 

part  ol  it ;—  to  nil 

1  and  domestic  affec  a  sort 

individuals,    whil  ' 
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ill  possible  palliations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
lual  delinquent,  and   n  ipls  to 

shut  him  out  from  the  benefit  of  those  natural 
•tliies  of  which  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
od  are  occasionally  the  objects,  from  their 
artune  or  situation.  He  has  given  a  new 
character,  we  think,  to  history,  by  this  soft 
and  condescend iic  concern  for  the  feelings 
of  individuals;  and  not  only  left  a  splendid 
record  of  the  gentleness  an  lie  sim- 

plicity of  his  own  dispositions,  but  set  an  ex- 
ample by  which  we  hope  that  men  of  genius 
may  be  taught  hereafter  to  render  their  in- 
structions   more    engaging  and    impressive. 
Nothing,    wo   are  persuaded,   can   be  more 
to  his  friends,  than  the  impression 
-  character  which  this  work  will  carry 
down  to  posterity  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indiJ- 
■  to  ihe  country,  that  its  most  illustrious 
■talesman  should  be  yet  more  distinguished 
for  the  amiableness  of  his  private  affections. 
This  softness  of  feeling  is  the  first  remark- 
tiing  in  Ihe  work  before  us.  Hie 
is  perhaps  uf  more  general  importance.    It  is, 
thai    il    contains   tin-  only  appeal   to  the  old 
principles  of  English  constitutional  (•. 
am  I    the  only  expression  of  those  firm  and 
■  late  sentiments  of  ind  •  .  which 

are  the  peculiar  produce,  and  natural  protec- 
tion of  our  mixed  government,  which  WB  recol- 
lect to  have  met  with  for  very  many  years. 
The  tone  of  the  work,  in  this  respect,  recalls 
us  to  feelings  which  seem  of  late  to  have 
aluml  :ry  which  they  used  to 

inspire.      In  our  indolent  reliance  upon  the 
imperishable  virtue  of  our  constitution,  and 
in  our  busy  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  appeared  to 
be  forgetting  our  higher  vocation  of  free  citi- 
zens ;  and,  in  our  dread  of  revolution  or  foreign 
mi,  to  have  lost  sight  of  those  in 
is  to  which   our   liberties  are   always 
tpoaod.     The  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  of  the  times  im- 
ling,  was  eminently  calculated 
feelings,  and  restore   those 
impressions,  which  so  many  causes  had  in 
our  days  conspired  to  obliterate;  and,  in  the 

of  Mr.  Fox,  could  scarcely  bare 
in  produce  a  very  powerful  effect.    On  this 
it,  it  must  be  matter  of  the  deeped  re- 
gret that  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish,  or 
I  to  do  more  than  begin,  that  inspiring 
narrative.      Even  in   the  little   which  lie   lias 
done,  however,  we  discover  the  spirit  of  the 
:   Even  in  the  broken  prelude  which 
hi-  hi-  here  sounded,  the  true  notes  are  struck 
with  such   force  and  distinctness,  and  are  in 
themselves  w  much  in  unison  with  the  natu- 
ordsof  every  British  heart,  that  v. 
lit  vibration  will  be  excited  throughout 
the  country;  and  would  willingly  lend  our 
to  propajrate  it  into  every  part  of 
nipire.     In  order  to  explain  none  (nil) 
the  reasons  for  which  we  set  so  high  ■  nine 
opon  the  work  bet'ore  n?  mi  ihis  particular  ac- 
•oant,  we  i  '■■wed  to  enlarge  a  little 

upon  ihe  evil  which  we  think  it  calculated  to 

|a   iiol    ihink    ihe  pi 
of  our  couu: 


from  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  t 
lion,    In  ihi  -'an 

suaded,  they  would  have  uote 
spirit; — nay,   in   eons-- 
general   diffusion   of    • 
we  believe  ihe;, 
more  zealous  and  mo 
cause  of  liberty.     Bui 
exposed  to  the  0] 
which  have  tended  lo  lull 
our  exertions j  and  v.  I 
owerfuUy   counti 
gradually,  such  a  general 

t  fulness  of  the  interests  ol  1' 
prepare   the   people   for   an)   ' 
form  of  servitude  winch  t 
may  be  templed  to  imp- 

The  first,  and  the  principal  of 
i  paradoxical  it  ma]  ■ 
tual  excellence  ol  our  Is 
inviolability  ol  thi 
is,  the  l  ■  luxury 

mendoi.-  lie  gorei 

by  the  events  of  the  Kiencti  I 

shall  say  but  a  word  upon  each  of  ! 

lific  themes  of  speculation. 
Because  our  am  misted  ( 

the  public  at  the  Ri  .t  s« 

have  become  a  common  opinion,  tlui  ( 

was  left  lo  their  posterity  but  to 

private   interest.     The   mac!. 

merit  was  then  completed  and 

and  il  will  go  on  without 

Nobody  talks  now  of  the  di 

dispensing  power  of  kings,  • 

pose   to  govern  without    Bar' 

levy    taxes    wilhout    their   an: 

fore,  our  lib 

factious  or  ambitious  peor 
-v  of  the  executive     I 

smoothly  as  ihey  are  ;  and  it  > 

the  interest  of  any  party  in  pow> 

any  thing  verj  i 

public.  B\ 

abandonment  of  all  coi 

nit y,  and  find,  in  the  ver\ 
lution,  an  apology  for 
in.     It  is  obvious,  how- 

like  love,  is  as  hard  ti 

that  the  exertions  by  which 
will  be  worse  ihan  fru 

not   followed  up  by  the  ar- 

alone  il  can   be   preserve,!.      \\  ' 

is  power,  we  may  be  sun 

will  be,  a  disposition  to  incrca- 

there  be  not  a  constant  spn 

of  resistance  on 

monarchy  wUI  gradually  li 
i.   It  will  not,  ii 

or  alarm.    I 

positions  from  which 
but  it  wi 

quarter* 

Colours  of  a  venal  , 

This  indolent  n  ihe  suf 

bllt   lite   ,  li.cenl   • 
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manners  of  the  pcoj:- 

ihe  government, 
e,  thai 
i  made  us  rich,  has  made  us 
od  that  the  increased 
has  in  general  outgone 
u  it.    Alm< 
■  it  more  difficult  to  live  on 
,nals.  than  lie  did  when  nil 
alni'  "re,  is 

i Hith  needy  and  lu.xu- 
i  his  in 

Ttiment,  on   the   other 

■  arly  twenty  mil- 
and  the  i»i'  inaiing 

hundred  thousand   posts  or 

ihe  whole  population 

1808)  to  li 

hi  men.    I  nence 

the  rank  of  mere  labourers, 

man  out  of  three  who 

for  some  appointment 

rvemment,  ami   is  not 

lengths 

ivour.  Tin  -i. 

ition  which 

larrn  lor  the  liberties  "i  the 

■u  taken  togethei  w  ith  that 

I  the  pablic  w  Inch  has 

Bciently  foi 

Favour  of  all  e.xor- 

all   jiopular 

•  h   is  so  re- 

C    of    ihe    j 

:i   this  pa-  ion  of 

■  ut  one  step  10  nt'cl  and  de- 

•  of  their  rulers; 

cientious,   we   are 

Je  upon  themselves  by 

follow  ittg — 

and  some- 

-but  men  are  nol 

men!   is  rniperfnel  :  and,  on 

to  !"•  qnar- 

dual  opposi- 
a  fortune,  i 

cts  of  my  children  ;  but  it 
riant,. 

iduee  an  im- 

iistmtion — so  I  will   hold  my 

possi- 

■  those  «  ho  have 
Bason  in  this  manner, 
eseary  to  rem 

people    roused    them 

■  us  of  inlei- 

■  ulalive 

.    and 

I  awaj 

[lendence  on  ihe 

ill; 


suffer  tremendously  in  the  period  of  trai 
If  ambition  and  gt  be  not 

•  lylootirli  il  do  wisely 

to  oooupyoui  ih  the  man)  in 

and  pleasant  pursuits  that  an  under 

all  governments;  instead  of  e  tumult 

and  discontent,   ;  .  alizu. 

some  political  conceit  of  our  own  i 
Mr.  Hume,  we  are  afraid,  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble lor  the  pi  ii  and 
ignoble  strain  of  sentiment  in  this  country, — 
an  author  from  «  i  under- 
standing, a  very  different  doctrine 

LUUcipated.*      But,  under  v 

thorily  it  is  maintained)  we 

in  Hying,  that   it  seems  lo  us  us  ol\ 

-  it  is  pernicious,    We  ne<  d  nol 
to  Turkey  or  to  Russia  to  prove,  thai  neither 
liberal  nor  even  gainful  pursuits  con  be  car- 

■  with  advantage,  where  there  is  no 
political  freedom  at  of 

view    the  utter  impnsfiiiilili/  g    the 

persons  and  properties  of  individuals  in  any 
other  way,  it  is  certain  that  the  eo 
of  indep  'hi-lf, 

it,  without   il,  all   Ih.  i  the 

mind,  and  all  the 

illy  blunted  and  destroyed.  It  is  like 
th>'  pn- 

culation  of  the  body  ; — which,  though   ihey 
may  appear  a!  Orel  to  conduce  to  tranquillity 
and  indolent  •  njoj  ment,  nevei  fail 
the  w  h  and  to  produce 

.  and  debility,  in  compari- 
son  with   which    even   wounds   and    fatigue 

would  !'■■  delicious. 

racl  all  these  enervating  and  de- 
■  e  had.  no  doubt,  the  ii  i 

ing  Opulence  of  the  lower  and  uiidi 

of  the  people,  naturally  leadii 

let  independence,  and  improving  their 
education  and  general  intelligence.  And  thus, 
public  opinion,  which  is  in  all  countries  the 

heck   upon  aulhoril . 
become  more  extensive  and  n 
aud  might   peihaps  hart  oandasuCB- 


I 


*  Few  ihingj  wtm  morn  DnseeoMltahle,  ind  in- 
deed absurd,  dinn  that  Home  should  b»v«  taken 
part    wiili   blah-church   and   hich-monin  hjp  men. 

T*Ke  peiasrutiona  which  tic  sulffred  in  bis   \ Ii 

from  thi  •    inllii- 

a  lofiastieal   partial 
Ihoald  hava  tided  with  the  Tndon  and  il"-  Smarts 
quiia   iii.-.u.-i-ii  in  wen 
all  ihe  .  !   Ms  rlinri.hr.     Ills  unnvullrd 

I  mpl  i»n   die 

■  nis  by  "Iim  ii  il"    fan  •■'"  i"i.M 

was  rtiiiiiiiiiincil      Hi-  natural  e    must 

individual;  and  Ins  own  practical  indi 

W  wuh 

In  a  tenor  to  Mr.  I.nnig, 

II.   on  :,.,  Mtoallenl  man.  rind ol  great 

i"il ;  tun  Ilia  parii  •»  and 

is    inlf.leral.!.-  :    Hay,  II    i«.   n 

nd  is  in. in-  hi."  the  foolish  ad- 
inii.-ni.iii  wlii.  h   w. n  metimea 

of  a  |iliilo*'j 
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cietit  corrective  of  all  our  other  corruptions, 

had  thing!  gone  on  around  us  in  1 1 1 •  ■  ■ 

and  accustomed   channels      Unfortunately, 

■  r.  i  lit*  French  Revolution  came,  to  as- 
appal  the  world  ;  and,  originating 
wiili  the  people,  not  ei  ted  throne* 

mid  establishments,  hot  made  such  havoc  on 
I  li»>  lit  ciples  of  in- 

divnl ■  naturally  I  be  horror 

and  alarm  of  all  whoso  tun Jitiou  was  not  al- 
ready iulolerable.     This  alarm,  in  bo  far  as  it 

mntry,  was.ilw.n 
and  in  a  great  degree  unreasonable:     But  it 
watt  iii  pei haps  altogether  to  escape 

I  the  consequences  have  been  incalcu- 
lably injurious  to  the  interest-  of  practical 
liberty  During  the  raging  of  that  war  which 
Jacobinism  in  its  most  diseustina  form  carried 

insl  rank  and  royalty,  it  was  natural  for 

who   apprehended    the  jKissibihly  of  a 

those  ovden 

wiili  ill  thai  reason  anil  even  prejudice  could 

supply  I'u  their  security,  and  to  lay  aside  for 

ihe  tune    ilio.-e    jealousies   and    hereditary 

» Inch,  in   better  days,  it  was 

ice  in  contention.     While  a 

fever  of  liberty  waf  in  the 

neighbourhood,  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  people 

(lammatory  for  1  h> -ir  constitu- 

nid  it  was  thought  advisable  to 

-I  all  otreT  times,  were 

allowed  to  1"'  necessary  fbi  their  health  and 

Thus,  a  sort  ni  tacil  convention  was 

the  tyninny 
of  courts,  or  the  rights  of  the  people.    The 
Revolt 
be  mentioned  with  praise,  without 

■t    eiieoina^eilient    to  the  Revolu- 

lion  of   1789;  and    it  was  thought   as  well  1o 

in  favour  ot  Hampden,  or  Russell, 

b  spirits  to 

.  Danton,  or  Marat     To  this  strict 
nation  sub- 
mitted 'i  accord  j  and  it  «.i-  forced 
upon  the  remainder  bj  a  pretty  i 
tein  ot  proc  rreatly 
r   the  alarm,  or  the   precautions 
which   it   dictated:  but  we  do  veiv  seriously 
it,   thai    the  use  of   tl 

renerated  into  a  sort  of  na- 
itinued  and 
after   the  I 

"Ini  .1  them  li- 

lt li-iist  ton  veais  since  Jacobinism 

tl  with  an)  tliniL' 

-  c try,    Yet  ti 

I  still  take  advantage  of  its 
■  thonu  from  question  :  and 

i  he  power  of  habit  lias  come 
then   aid  ;  and  it   is  still  un- 
ible,   and  ot    very 

upular  the  tyranny  of  th«  Stt 

nd  Ihe  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  in  the 

blished 

ITS.   Fot  our  parts. 

nnwevi  -,,   ihii 

fa  |  Ins  *ork 


of  Mr.  Fox's,  as   likelj 
of  ttmidil 

servility;  and  to   ' 

tore  to  speak  and 
of  James  and  ol  :■ 
and    I: 
Englishmen  to  spi 

r-      To  talk  wit 
of  oppressors,  ma\ 
who  wish   to  bespeak   tie 
Imperial  Conqueror;  but  mil 
liarly  base  and  ini 
an  anxiety  to  rouse  tin 
tions  in  trie  cans.-  of  th 
The  volume  itself,  wl 
to  these  reflections,  ant 
withheld  our  readers  too   li 
preface  or  ireneral  inti 
of  Lord   Holland  ;    an 
comprising  a  review  ol  tie 
from  the    year    1640   to   tin 
II.:  two  chapters  of  the  it 
of  James,  which  includi 
months  of  the  year    I6.S5 
little  but  the  unfurl u. 
L-yle  and   ol   Monmouth  ;  ■ 
Appendix,    i 
spondence  I 

fidential  minister  at  the  eo 
his  master  [/mil  MY. 
Lord  Holland's  part  ol 
with  L'reat    judgment,   pers, 
prielj 
and  minute  information  with 

nous  kinsman  than  i 
wish 

faciei  n|   the   pniurrs' 

to  which  it   is  prefixed,  bt 

ire  pcculi.ii 
liom  the  authenticity  ol 
tlio\  d,  and  Iron' 

w  i 111  which  : 
Lord  Holland  h 

at  what  period  Mr.  Foj 

.!  history  ;  but, 
1797.  when  lie  i  i 
it    parltame 
I    with   lit' 
lions.     The  follow  it 
per  and  empli  linn  v. 

ppointfid  pal 
tremel)  amiable  :  and,  » 
by  the  fragment  before  us,  corn 

"  1'" 
mid  (bndnssi  for  pnetrv   >>  Im-li 
!nisinp»s  tiod  rvi-r    ■ 
iirilnur,  such  n*  lew.  in  li 

:  Inini-   or    >  U 
ii  rline       [''or  - 

liappy  ili-p-isiM it   In-  in 

ttonp,  «  belher  supp' 
rendine. 

rigour  nml  r> 

world   hod   - 

impri .  : 

mlttesu  slid  strung  pa 


I  lii»  active  attendance  in  par- 
nuking  of  Ins    History,  he 
a  vacant  day.     A  verse  iu 
uunily  tepeaied, 
liu  •mptoymeiili  whom  ihe  world 


be  life  he  waa  then 

uoded,  (Jut  if  he  had  con- 

only,  it  would  have 


I    an 
own    g 

■  tuch  led 
■  ake  an  active  part  in  public  dis- 
ss (orrign  to  the  purpose? 

irk,   that  they  could  not  be 
ol  engaging  in  some. 
Imakeig  w»a  adapted  during  i 

is  and  uiitiuer- 

■  ive  fixed  finally  on  ihe  his- 
..  about  the  year  1799; 
iik  was  begun,  he  not 
portions  of  his  lime  to 
k  literature,  and  po< 
tatad  and  announced  to  bis 
■i  aat  variety  of  publications, 
•  of  aabje<  ' 

Stage— an  Essay 

isition 

-arid  on  Essay  or  Dia- 

nitl  Oratory.     In 

water  part  of  Ihe  work,  as  it  now 

but   i 

■tch  College, 
'l  Paris, 

ftei  his 

to  his  chap- 

u  the 

ilfa  the  work  la  which 

with  very 

iin-lv 

-  or  rough- 

ed  them 
nlo  the 

a  single  syl- 

'i.it  in  u  hii-ii 

peculiar 

■  hi  I  In- 

ami  (lie  Vot\ 

sk, 

IHI 


times.    A  conversation  vbii  h  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  literature  of  the  age  of  .lumen  tha  .Se- 
cond,  proves  his  rigid  adl  these  ideas; 
and  perhaps  the  aubslnnrc  of  it  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  them      In  speaking  of  the  Kilters 
of  that  period,  he  lamented                 id  not  devised 
a  method  of  interweaving  any  account  ol   ll 
their  works,  much  less  aiij  i 
into  his  history.     On  my  sugg> 
ul   Hume  and    Voll 
topics  at  some  length,  either  It 
reign,  or  in  s  sepsr  >  i,  with 

it,  that 
such  a  contrivance  iiiil'IiI  bs  a  g  m  .a  ruing 

ssays,  but  that  it  was,  in  his 
compatible   with    the   nature  of   his  undertaking, 
which,  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  narrative,  ceased  to  be  a 
history." — p.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  tnat 
this  is  a  view  of  the  nature  ni  history,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  appear!  to  be 
very  narrow  and  erroneous;  ami  which  seems, 
like  all  such  partial  viewe,  to  have  been  so 
little  ■  II.  as 

only  to  exclude  many  excellence!',  wilbl 

laining the  praiae  even  of  oxmsiateacy  in  error. 

The  object  of  history,  we  conceive,  is  to  give 
di  b  clear  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  past 
I  ilh  a  view  of  the  ohat  condi- 

tion  of  ihOM  who  were  concerned   iii   them, 
and  such  reasonings  and  rellections  as  may 

ion,  or 
natural  on  reviewing  (heir  results.    Thai 
account  of  the  authors  of  a  literary  age  should 
have  ■  place  in  such  a  i 
follow  upon  I 

it  is  nti. iii"- 

i  distinct  view  o!  lite  state  and  condition 
of  the  age  and  people  with  w  hose  aflaii 

ell    tO 

'■  their  in  !  Donditioo  as  a 

estimate  and  dt 

oanaa  the  fact  thai  laoh  and  such  authors  did 
i-nod.  and  w  ere  uigeniona 
and  elegant,  or  ru  facta 

which  are  ial  I  may 

be  made  the  I  pro- 

perly as  thai  such  and  such  princes  ot  minis- 
ters did  llourish  ;il  the  saai  I  w.-re 
ambitious  or  slothful,  tyrani  ds  to 
Political    events    are    not    the    only 

n  hich  are 
history:  and,   now  when    it    if  gt 

that  even  political  i  ot  be 

f  ll  1 1  v    i  '■ ! 

taking  into  view  tho  pn 

StO.  it  cannot  rail 

aothoi  ot  -  iind  us 

i  ht  of 

confining  himself  to  th 

wars  or  factions,  and  held  1  lulled, 

bj   the  laws  of  h  .  from 

touching  upon  topics  so  mucl  "rest- 

tag. 

The  troth  la,  however,  that  Mr.  Kov  has  by 

adhered  to  tin-   plnn   ol    i         • 

of  the  tit 

<  in  tht 

tnent,  and  what  i  r\  xcfti 

tinnj  than  most  modem  nistiivians  Vv\j\V 


ii  ly 
the 
I  of 
BMr 
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•we  are  acquainted.  His  argument,  to  be  sure, 
is  chiefly  directed  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
reputed  facts,  or  the  motives  of  ambiguous 
actions ;  and  his  reflections,  however  just  and 
natural,  may  commonly  be  considered  as  re- 
dundant, with  a  view  to  mere  information. 
Of  another  kind  of  reasoning,  indeed,  he  is 
more  sparing ;  though  of  a  kind  far  more  valu- 
able) and,  in  our  apprehension,  far  more  es- 
sential to  the  true  perfection  of  history.  We 
allude  now  to  those  general  views  of  the 
causes  which  influence  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  large :  and  which,  as 
they  vary  from  age  to  age,  Dring  a  greater  or 
a  smaller  part  of  the  nation  into  contact  with 
its  government,  and  ultimately  produce  the 
success  or  failure  of  every  scheme  of  tyranny 
or  freedom.  The  more  this  subject  is  medi- 
tated, the  more  certain,  we  are  persuaded,  it 
will  appear,  that  all  permanent  and  important 
occurrences  in  the  internal  history  of  a  coun- 
try, are  the  result  of  those  changes  in  the 
feneral  character  of  its  population ;  and  that 
ings  and  ministers  are  necessarily  guided  in 
their  projects  by  a  feeling  of  the  tendencies 
of  this  varying  character,  and  fail  or  succeed, 
exactly  as  they  had  judged  correctly  or  erro- 
neously of  its  condition.  To  trace  the  causes 
and  the  modes  of  its  variation,  is  therefore  to 
describe  the  true  sources  of  events :  and, 
merely  to  narrate  the  occurrences  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  is  to  recite  a  history  of  actions  with- 
out intelligible  motives,  and  of  effects  without 
assignable  causes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
political  events  operate  in  their  turn  on  that 
national  character  by  which  they  are  previ- 
ously moulded  and  controulcd :  But  they  are 
very  far,  indeed,  fiom  being  the  chief  agents 
in  its  formation ;  and  the  history  of  those  very 
events  is  necessarily  imperfect,  as  well  as 
uninstructive,  if  the  consideration  of  those 
other  agents  is  omitted.  They  consist  of 
every  thing  which  affects  the  character  of 
individuals: — manners,  education,  prevailing 
occupations,  religion,  taste, — and,  above  all, 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  state  of 
prejudice  and  opinions. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Fox's  should  have  been  bound 
up  from  such  a  subject  by  the  shackles  of  an 
idle  theory ;  because  the  period  of  which  he 
treats  affords  the  finest  of  all  opportunities  for 

Srosocuting  such  an  inquiry,  ana  does  not,  in- 
eed,  admit  of  art  intelligible  or  satisfactory 
history  upon  any  other  conditions.  There  are 
three  great  events,  falling  within  that  period, 
of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  "  the  story" 
has  not  yet  been  intelligibly  told,  for  want  of 
some  such  analysis  of  the  national  feelings. 
One  is,  the  universal  joy  and  sincere  confi- 
dence with  which  Charles  II.  was  received 
back,  without  one  stipulation  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  or  one  precaution  against  the 
abuses  of  power.  This  was  done  by  the  very 
people  who  had  waged  war  against  a  more 
amiable  Sovereign,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
Protector  for  depriving  them  of  their  freedom. 
It  is  saying  nothing,  to  say  that  Monk  did  this 
by  means  of  the  army.  It  was  not  done 
either  by  Monk  or  the  army,  but  by  the  na- 


tion :  and  even  if  it  were  not  m,  the  question 
would  still  be, — by  what  change  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  army  and  the  nation  Moalc 
was  able  to  make  them  do  it.  The  second 
event,  which  must  always  appear  unaccount- 
able upon  the  mere  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances, is  the  base  and  abject  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  avowed  tyranny  of  the  re- 
stored Charles,  when  he  was  pleased  at  tut 
to  give  up  the  use  of  Parliaments,  and  to  tu 
and  govern  on  his  own  single  authority.  This 
happened  when  most  of  those  must  have  soil 
been  alive  who  had  seen  the  nation  rise  up  in 
arms  against  his  father ;  and  within  five  yew 
of  the  time  when  it  rose  up  still  more  unani- 
mously against  his  successor,  and  not  only 
changed  the  succession  of  the  crown,  but  very 
strictly  defined  and  limited  its  prerogatives. 
The  third,  is  the  Revolution  itself;  an  event 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  very  indi- 
viduals who  had  submitted  so  quietly  to  the 
domination  of  Charles,  and  who,  when  assem- 
bled in  the  House  of  Commons  under  James 
himself,  had,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  one  of 
their  members  to  the  Tower  for  having  ob- 
served, upon  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  expres- 
sion of  the  King's,  that  "  he  hoped  they  were 
all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frighted  with* 
few  hard  words."  It  is  not  to  give  us  the 
history  of  these  events,  merely  to  set  down 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  occurrence, 
They  evidently  require  some  explanation,  is 
order  to  be  comprehended ;  and  the  narrative 
will  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  as  well  U 
totally  barren  of  instruction,  unless  it  give 
some  account  of  those  changes  in  the  general 
temper  and  opinion  of  the  nation,  by  which 
such  contradictory  actions  became  possible. 
Mr.  Fox's  conception  of  the  limits  of  legiti- 
mate history,  restrained  him,  we  are  afraid, 
from  entering  into  such  considerations;  tod 
they  will  best  estimate  the  amount  of  his 
error,  who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  information  of  which  it  has  deprived 
us.  Nothing,  in  our  apprehension,  can  be 
beyond  the  province  of  legitimate  history, 
which  tends  to  give  us  clear  conceptions  of 
the  times  and  characters  with  which  that  his- 
tory is  conversant ;  nor  can  the  story  of  any 
time  be  complete  or  valuable,  unless  it  look 
before  and  after, — to  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  events  which  it  details,  and 
mark  out  the  period  with  which  it  is  occupied, 
as  part  of  a  greater  series,  as  well  as  an  object 
of  separate  consideration. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Fox's  own  part  of  this  volume,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  that  general  estimate  of 
its  excellence  and  defects  which  we  have 
been  led  incidentally  to  express  in  a  good 
degree  already.  We  shall  then  be  able  IP 
pursue  our  analysis  of  the  successive  cttap- 
ters  with  less  distraction. 

The  sentiments,  we  think,  are  almost  al 
just,  and  candid,  and  manly;  but  the  narra- 
tive is  too  minute  and  diffusive,  and  doei 
not  in  general  flow  with  much  spirit  or  fa- 
cility. Inconsiderable  incidents  are  detailed 
at  far  too  great  length ;  and  an  extreme  and 
painful  anxiety  is  shown  to  ascertain  ths 
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btful  or  contested  passages, 
insignificant  and 
The   labour   which   is 
Iiestowed  on  the  w ork,  often  ap- 
:ore,   dispttiporlioned   to  the  ira- 
i  '.In'  result.    The  history  becomes, 
a  OWl  re.  languid  and  heavy;  and 

omething  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
if  generated,  from  the  tardi- 
and  axoearre  caution  with  which  the 
is  carried  forward.    la  those  constant 
pta,  loo.  In  ratify  the  particulars  which 

ated,  a  certain  to) I'  debate  is  fre- 

lly  assumed,  which  savours  more  of  the 

-lonun  ;  and  though  there 

rig  florid  nr  rhetorical  in  the  general 

»t  of  the  diction,  yet  those  argumentative 

9  are  evidently  more  akin  to  public 

_•  than  to  written  composition.     Fre- 

ogationa — short  alternative  propo- 

'  in  occasional  mixture  of  familiar 

-'rations, — all  denote  a  certain 

of  personal  altercation,  and  of  keen  ami 

atetl  contention.     Instead,  therefore,  of 

work   emulating  the  full  and  flowing  nar- 

ivy  or  Herodotus,  we  find  in  Mr. 

i  book  rather  a  series  of  critical  remarks 

narratives  of  preceding  writers,  min- 

ith   occasional   details   somewhat 

i  copious  and  careful  than  the  magnitude 

I  to  require.     The  his- 

-  planned  upon  too  broad  a 

the  narrative  too  frequently  inter- 

-mall  controversies  and  petty  inde- 

W'e  are  uware  that  these  objections 

og  in  a  good  degree  to  the  small- 

t ! i e  fragment  upon  which  we  arc  im- 

itely  obliged  to  hazard  them  ;  and  that 

Oportioa*  which  appear  gigantic  in  this 

i    have  1 n  no  more  than 

!  work  ;  but  even  after 
for  this  consideration,  we 
•  thinking  that  the  details  are  too 
the  verifications  too  elabon 
The  introductory  chapter  t-  lull  of  admi- 
;>d  just  reflection:-,     l!   Le- 
u-nig,   that    there   are   certain 
in  iIih  historj  of  every  people,  which 
with  important  consequen- 
iae  a  visible  and  di 

-  that  come  after.     The 
VII.  is  one  of  these,  with  re- 
nd ; — another  is  that  comprised 
I    1640; — and  the  most   m> 
-  that  which  exteoda  from 
ie  death  of  Charles 
era  of  constitutional   principles  and 
-of  the  best  lav  -,  and  the 
n      It  is  in  the  re- 
al this  period,  that  the  introductory 

-tires  without   re- 
t  lie  proceed- 

ualilies 
of  I  t  iienl,     Willi 

Iter  ihe 

ion.    That  the) 


'•,  he  says,  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted, — but  seems  tu  think  thai 
something  more  might  have  been  done,  to 
bring  matters  to  an  accommodation.  With 
regard  to  the  execution  of  thi 
the  following  striking  observations,  in  ili.it 
tone  of  fearless  integrity  and  natural  mild- 
ness, which  we  have  ahead)  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  this  performance. 

"The  execution  of  ihe  King,  lliough  »  far  less 
violent  measure  than  that  of  Lord  Strafford,  is  an 
event  of  so  singular  a  naiure,  thai  we  cunnot 
wonder  thai  it  should  have  excited  more  sen 
than  any  other  in  the  annula  of  England.  Tina  ex- 
emplary act  of  substantial  justice,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  some,  of  enormous  wickedneaa  by  others, 
must  be  considered  in  two  poinia  of  view.  First, 
wsa  it  not  in  iiself  jusl  and  necessary  !  Secondly, 
was  the  example  ot  it  likely  lo  be  salutary  or  per- 
nicious 1  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
Mr.  Hume,  not  perhaps  intentionally,  makes  the 
best  justification  of  ii,  by  saying,  'hat  while  Charles 
lived,  the  projected  Republic  could  never  be  secure. 
But  to  justify  taking  away  the  hie  of  an  individual, 
upon  the  principle  of  self-defence,  the  danger  must 
be,  nol  problematical  and  remote,  bul  evident  and 
immediate.  The  danger  in  this  instance  was  nol 
of  such  a  naiure;  and  the  imprisonment,  or  even 
banishment  of  Charles,  mighl  have  given  lo  tho 
republic  such  a  degree  of  security  as  any  govern- 
ment ought  lo  be  content  with.  Ii  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  on  the  other  side,  thai  if  the  re- 
publican government  had  Buffered  ihe  King  to 
escape,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  justice  and 
gonerosily  wholly  unexampled ;  ana  lo  have 
granted  him  even  his  life,  would  have  been  one 
among  ihe  more  rare  efforts  of  virtue.  The  short 
interval  between  the  deposal  and  death  of  princes 
is  become  proverbial ;  and  though  there  may  be 
some  few  examples  on  the  other  side,  as  lar  u 
life  is  concerned,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  found,  where  liberty  baa  been 
granted  to  a  deposed  monarch.  Among  the 
modes  of  destroying  persons  in  such  a  sit  nation, 
th.-re  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  adopted  by 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents  is  the  least  die* 
honourable,  Edward  ihe  Second,  Richard  ihe 
Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  had 
them  long  survived  iheir  deposal  .  hut 
this  wss  the  first  instance,  in  our  history  ni  least, 
where,  of  such  an  act,  it  could  be  truly  said,  that 
it  was  not  done  in  n  corner. 

"  As  lo  the  second  question,  whether  the  advan- 
tage lo  be  derived  from  ihe  example  was  such  SI 
to  justify  an  act  of  such  violence,  it  appears  lo  me 
lo  be  a  complete  solution  of  it  to  observe,  that  with 
respect   to  England   (and  I  know  nol  u|ion  what 
ground  we  are  to  set  examples  for  other 
or.  in  other  words,  lo  lake  die  criminal  {sarin  of 
the  world  into  our  hands),  it  was  wholly  needless, 
and  therefore  unjustifiable,  to  set  one  for  kings,  at 
s  time  when  ii  wss  intended   ihe  office  of   king 
should  be  abolished,  and  consequently  lhai  no  per- 
son  should  he  in  the  situation  lo  make  il  ■ 
of  his  conduct.      Besides,   the  miser  es  atli 
upon  a  deposed  motion  h,  seem  to  be  sufli 
deter  any  prince,  who  thinks  of  consequences,  from 
running  the  risk  of  being  plnced  in  such  a  siiua- 

i  it  death  be  the  only  evil  ihi 
him,  the  fale  nf  former  tyrants  deposed  bv   iheir 
..  would  by  no   I  trigs  Inm  to 

hope  he  could  avoid  even  that  catastrophe.  As 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  lit"  eveni,  the  exnmple 
was  certainly  not  very  effectual;  sine*  both  ihe 
sons  of  Charles,  thoi 

before  their  eyes,  ye:  feared  not  10  violate  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  even  more  titan  he  had  at 
lenipied  to  do. 

"  After  all.  hnw.  i  hat  the 

more  reasonable  pari  ol  mankind  may  il.ink  upon 
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this  question,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
this  singulir  proceeding  has  not,  as  much  as  any 
other  circumstance,  served  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  English  naiion  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in 

Eneral.  He  who  has  read,  and  still  more  he  who 
•  heard  in  conversation,  discussions  upon  this 
subject,  by  foreigners,  must  have  perceived,  that, 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  condemn  the  act, 
the  impression  made  by  it  has  been  far  more  that 
of  reaped  and  admiration,  than  that  of  disgust  and 
horror.  The  truth  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  action, 
that  is  to  say,  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
King,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place  of  Cromwell 
'  and  his  associates  would  hsve  incurred.  What 
there  is  of  splendour  snd  of  magnanimity  in  it,  I 
mean  the  publicity  and  solemnity  of  the  act,  is 
what  few  wocld  be  cspable  of  displaying.  It  is  a 
degrading  fact  to  human  nature,  that  even  the 
sending  sway  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  an 
instance  of  generosity  almost  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  transactions  of  this  nature."— pp.  13 — 17. 

Under  the  Protector,  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  singular  candour,  the  government  was 
absolute — and.  on  his  death,  fell  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  army.  He  speaks  with  con- 
tempt and  severe  censure  of  Monk  for  the 
precipitate  and  unconditional  submission  into 
which  he  hurried  the  country  at  the  Restora- 
tion ;  and  makes  the  following  candid  reflec- 
tion on  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the 
regicides. 

"  With  respect  to  the  execution  of  those  who 
were  accused  of  having  been  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  King's  death,  that  of  Scrope,  who 
had  come  in  upon  the  proclamation,  and  of  the 
military  officers  who  had  attended  the  trial,  was  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  law  and  justice.  But 
the  fate  of  the  others,  though  highly  dishonourable 
to  Monk,  whose  whole  power  had  arisen  from  his 
xeal  in  their  service,  and  the  favour  and  confidence 
wilh  which  they  had  rewarded  him,  and  not  per- 
haps very  creditable  to  the  nation,  of  which  many 
had  applauded,  more  had  supported,  and  almost  all 
had  acquiesced  in  the  act.  is  not  certainly  to  be  im- 
paled as  a  crime  to  ihc  King,  or  to  those  of  his  ad- 
visers who  were  of  the  Cavalier  parly.  The  pas- 
sioa  of  revenge,  though  properly  condemned  both 
by  philosophy  and  religion,  yet  when  it  is  excited 
by  iijurinus  treatment  of  persons  justly  dear  to  us, 
is  among  the  must  excusable  of  human  frailties ;  and 
if  Charles,  in  bis  general  conduct,  had  shown 
stronger  feelings  of  gratitude  for  services  performed 
to  bin  father,  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
would  be  rather  raised  than  lowered  by  this  example 
of  severity  against  the  regicides." — pp.  22,  23. 

The  mean  and  unprincipled  submission  of 
Charles  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  profligate  pre- 
tences upon  which  he  was  perpetually  solicit- 
ing an  increase  of  his  disgraceful  stipend,  are 
mentioned  with  becoming  reprobation.  The 
delusion  of  the  Popish  plot  is  noticed  at  some 
length ;  ami  some  admirable  remarks  are  in- 
troduced with  reference  to  the  debates  on  the 
expediency  of  passing  a  bill  for  excluding  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  Crown,  or  of  imposing 
certain  restrictions  on  him  in  the  event  of  his 
succession.  The  following  observations  are 
distinguished  for  their  soundness,  as  well  as 
their  acuteness ;  and  are  applicable,  in  prin- 
ciple, to  every  period  of  our  history  in  which 
it  can  be  necessary  to  recur  to  tho  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what  principles 
even  the  Tories  could  justify  their  support  of  the 
restrictions.  Many  among  ihem,  no  doubt,  saw 
lbs  i  rovisions  >n  the  same  light  in  which  the  Whigs 


represented  them,  as  an  expedient,  admirably  in- 
deed adapted  to  the  real  object  of  upholding  the 
present  king's  power,  by  the  defeat  of  the  exclo- 
sion,  but  never  likely  to  take  effect  for  their  pre- 
tended purpose  of  commuting  that  of  his  successor; 
and  supported  them  for  that  very  reason.  But  suck 
a  principle  of  conduct  wsa  too  fraudulent  to  be 
avowed ;  nor  ought  it  perhaps,  in  candour,  to  be 
imputed  to  the  majority  of  the  party.  To  those 
who  acted  with  good  faith,  and  meant  that  the  re- 
strictions should  really  take  place,  and  be  effectual, 
surely  it  ought  to  have  occurred  (and  to  those  who 
most  prized  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  it  ought 
most  forcibly  to  nave  occurred),  that,  in  consenting 
to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  crown,  rather  than  la 
alter  the  succession,  they  were  adopting  the  greater, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  lesser  evil.  The  question  or, 
what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  crown  f  is  surely 
of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall  wear  it  I 
Those,  at  least,  who  consider  the  royal  prerogative 
as  vested  in  the  king,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  far 
that  of  his  subjects,  must  consider  the  one  of  thee* 
questions  as  much  above  the  other  in  dignity,  a* 
the  rights  of  the  public  are  more  valuable  than  those 
of  an  individual.  In  this  view,  (ie  prerogative*  tf 
the  crotnn  art  in  substance  and  effect  the  right*  if 
the  people  t  and  that  right!  of  tie  people  went  us*  Is 
"  ''""     "*    "     vseofpr  


he  sacrificed  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  i 
sion  to  the  most  favoured  prince,  much  less  to  one 
who,  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion,  was 
justly  feared  and  suspected.  In  truth,  the  ques- 
tion between  the  exclusion  and  restrictions  seems 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ascertain  the  different  views 
in  which  the  different  parties  in  this  country  have 
seen,  and  perhaps  ever  will  see,  the  prerogative* 
of  ihe  crown.  The  Whigs,  who  consider  them  as 
a  trust  for  the  people,  a  doctrine  which  the  Tories 
themselves,  when  pushed  in  argument,  will  some- 
times admit,  naturally  think  it  their  duty  rather  to 
change  the  manager  of  the  trust,  than  to  impair  the 
subject  of  it ;  while  others,  who  consider  them  ss 
the  right  or  property  of  the  king,  will  as  naturally 
act  as  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  any  other  prop- 
erty, and  consent  to  the  loss  or  annihilation  of  any 
part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remain- 
der to  him,  whom  they  style  the  rightful  owner. 
If  the  people  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  king  the 
delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  bailiff  than  to 
injure  the  farm  ;  but  if  the  king  be  the  proprietor, 
it  is  better  the  farm  should  be  impaired,  nay,  part 
of  it  destroyed,  than  that  the  whole  should  pass 
over  to  an  usurper.  The  royal  prerogative  ought, 
according  to  the  Whigs  (not  in  the  case  of  a  Popish 
successor  only,  but  in  all  cases),  to  be  reduced  to 
such  powers  as  are  in  their  exercise  beneficial  le 
the  people ;  and  of  the  benefit  of  these  they  will  not 
rashly  suffer  the  people  to  bo  deprived,  whether 
the  executive  power  be  in  the  hands  of  an  heredi- 
tary, or  of  an  elected  king;  of  a  regent,  or  of  any 
other  denomination  of  magistrate;  while,  on  the 
other  hsnd,  they  who  consider  prerogative  with 
reference  only  to  royalty,  will,  with  equal  readi- 
ness, consent  either  to  the  extension  or  the  sus- 
pension of  its  exercise,  as  the  occasional  interests 
of  the  prince  may  seem  to  require." — pp.  37—39. 

Of  the  reality  of  any  design  to  assassinate 
the  King,  by  those  engaged  in  what  was  called 
the  Rye-House  Plot,  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  en- 
tertain considerable  doubt,  partly  on  account 
of  the  impiolability  of  many  of"  the  circum- 
stances, and  partly  on  account  of  the  uniform 
and  resolute  denial  of  Rnmbold,  the  chief  ot 
that  party,  in  circumstances  when  he  had  ne 
conceivable  inducement  to  disguise  the  troth. 
Of  the  condemnation  of  Russell  atid  Sydney, 
he  speaks  with  the  indication  which  must 
be  felt  by  all  friends  to  liberty  at  the  recol- 
lection ot  that  disgraceful  proceeding.  The 
following  passage-  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
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and  one  ol  the  most  characteristic  in  the  whole 
Tolame. 

Upon  evidence  such  u  hai  been  stated,  w» 

id  excellent  man  (Sydney)  condemned 

fm,      Pardon   was  not    to  be  expected.      Mr. 

me  savs,  that  such  an  inierterence  on  the  port 

King,  though  ii  might  have  been  an  act  of 

generosity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  in- 

alile  duty.     He  might  have  said,  with  more 

i  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  the  govern- 

living  incurred  so  much  guilt  in  order 

am  the  sentence,  should,  by  renutiing  it,  re- 

aqu»h  the  object  just  when  it  is  within  its  grasp. 

.this  hisiorisu  considers  the  jury  «s  Eighty 

able :  and  so  do  I ;  But  what  wss  dieir  guilt, 

rt  »f  that  of  the  court  who  tried,  and 

anient  who  prosecuted,  in  this  infamous 

Yet   ihe  jury,  being  the  only  party  that 

h  any  colour  be  staled  as  acting  iudepend. 

5  goverinnerit,  is  the  only  one  mentioned 

ineable.     The  prosecutor  is  wholly 

•  censure,  and  so  is  the  court ;  this 

i  from  any  tenderness  for  the  judge  (who, 

uthor  justice,  is  no  favourite  with  him). 

?  odious  connection  between  that  branch 

ature  and  the  government  should  sirike 

rt  too  forcibly:    I"'or  Jefferies,  in  ibis  in- 

ught  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  mere  tool  and 

lit  (»  fit  one,  no  doubt)  of  tin 

purpose  ofthis  and  sinu- 
Lastly,  the  King  is  gravely   Intro- 
question  of  pardon,  as  if  he  htul  li:\d 
rrn  in  the  cause,  and  were  IN 
a*  upon  nit-  propriety  ol  extending  mercy  10  n 
a-d    by    n   court    ol    judicature ! 
once  reminded  what   that  judicature 
-by   whom  appointed,  by  whom  influenced, 
i   called   upon   to  receive  that  detestable 
the  very  o|  which,  even  at 

tfcss  distance  of  time,  tires  every  honest  heart  with 
Indigo num.  As  well  might  we  palliate  the  mur- 
rius  :  who  >i  II  no  put  to  death  his  vie- 
houtaprcv:  I  his  senate.     The 

of  all  this  seems  to  be,  Ihnt  whenever  a 
icon,  by  intimidation,  corruption,  illegal  evi- 
.  oroilt  tain  a  verdict  against 

t  whom  he  dislikes,  he  may  cause  him  to 
without  any  breach  of  indispensable 

■  erosity,  it  he 
Mr    Hume's  siste- 

this  niatter  but  with  the  deepest  regret. 

~  r  from  Inni  upon  manyoiher  ■ 

i  to  me  to  be  the  most  reprehen- 

his  whole  work.     A  spirit  of  adu- 

t hough  in  a  good 

the  imputa  tested 

?h  is  justly  atlached  to  flattery,  when 

5  monarchs  ;  yet,  as  it  is  less  iniel- 

peci  t,  i  than  the  other,  so 

nces  sull  more  pernicious  to  the 

..f  mankind,     rear  of  i 

emporartt  -  will  seldom  have  iiiii. 

■  d   authority 
will  to                itter  themselves,  tl 

mil    ihe 
will  se  I  he  dread 

I  ity,  ttieretore,   being   tint   only 
!    upon  the  pas- 
rsons.  it  is  Immutable  that  this  lost 
enough  at  bestj,  should  in  any  de- 
opairetl  it   must  be,  ff  not 
1.  when  tyrants  can  hope  to  find  in 
u ,  no  lew*  eminent  lor  the  i 
t  of  his  heart,  than  lor  ll 
»f  his  understanding,  mi  apologist 
-50. 

lepicti-il  u  ith 


qh'ts  of  Halifax,  for  having  given  tin  opinion 
in  council  that  the  North  American  colonies) 
should  be  made  participant  in  the  benefits  (of 
the  English  constitution,  gives  occasion  to  the 
following  natural  reflection. 

"There  is  something  curious  in  discovering, 
that,  even  at  ibis  early  period,  a  question  relative 
in  North  American  liberiy.  and  even  to  North 
American  taxation,  wos  considered  as  tho  test  of 
principles  friendly  or  adverse,  to  arhiiary  power  at 
home.  But  the  truih  is,  that  among  the  - 
controversies  which  have  arisen  ■■,  oiher 

wherein  ihe  natural  rights  of  man  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  authority  of  artificial  institution  on  ihi 
as  applied  rr»|>eciive!y,  by  ihe  Whigs  and  'I 
to  the  it  onion,  are  so  Inirly  put  in  issue, 

nor  by  which  ihe  line  ol  separatum  between  the 
two  parties  is  so  strongly  ana  distinctly  mmked." 
—p.  60. 

The  introductory  chapter  iB  closed  by  ihe 
following  profound  and  important  remarks, 
which  may  indeed  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  ensuing  rt 

"  Whoever  reviews  tho  interesting  period  which 
we  hav.-  upon  the  principle  recom- 

mended in  tin  is  chapter,  will  find,  that, 

from  tie  ion  of  the  past,  to  prognosticate 

Ihe  future,  would,  at  the  moment  ol  Cbvlt 
mise,  be  no  easy  task.     Between  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  should  expect  that  the  count 
in. mi  Mink  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  tlie  cause  of 
freedom  would  revive  and  triumph,    it  would   bo 
difficult  to  decide,  whose  reasons  wet- 
ported,  whose  speculations  the  t 
should  guess  that  he  who  desponded,  hud   looked 
more  at  the  state  of  the  public  ;  while  he  who  was 
sanguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more  attentively  upon 
ihe  person  who  »»s  about   lo  mount  the  throne. 
Upon  reviewing  the  two  great  parties  of  the  nation, 
one  observaiion  occurs  very  forcibly,  and  that  is, 
that  the  great  strength  of  the  Whigs  consisted  in 
tg  able  lo  brand  their  adversaries  as  lav,. ur- 
ers  of  Popery;  that  of  the  Tories  (as  far  as  their 
strength  depended  upon  opinion,  and  not  merely 
upon  ihe  power  of  the  crown),  in  their  finding  cof- 
our  to  represent  the  Whigs  as  republicans 
this  observation  we  may  draw  a  further  ut 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  crown,  in 
avowing  and  pressing  forward  the  can 
and  to  ihe  moderation  and  steadiness  ol  the  \\ 
in  adhering  to  the  form  of  monarchy,  would  he  ihe 
chance  ol  the  people  of  England,  I"!  chsjlgtnsj  nil 
ignominious  despotism  for  glory,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness."— pp.  66,  67. 

James  was  known  to  have  had  so  large  a 
share  in  the  councils  of  his  brotln  i.  thai  no 
one  expected  any  mate 

from  his  accession.  The  Church,  indeed,  it 
was  feared,  might  be  less  K 

( 'alholie  ;  and  ii 
per  might  inspire  some  dreail 

-ion.     It  seems  to  be  Mr 

■  chapter,  to  >t  the 

I  policy  wiis.  not  t 

tholic  religion,  but  lo  make  I 
absolute  and  independent  ol 

The  fact  itself,  I  letelf 

established  bj  the  manner  in  which  D 
cret  negotiations  with    Pranoe   w 
on  J  in  the  whole  sj  which,  he  was  zealously 
b)  iiiini-teis.  no  one  of  «  bom  had  the 

could 

■  ■  brought  to  countenat  asnica 

which  ha  afterwards  poraaed   in  us  luvour. 

■•le  still  iiiur>- evident  bj  tie- cent; 
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of  his  proceedings  in  Scotland;  -where  lie 
test,  which  he  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  was  a  Protestant  test, — so  much  so. 
indeed,  that  he  himself  could  not  take  it, — ana 
the  objects  of  his  persecution,  dissenters  from 
the  Protestant  church  of  England.  We  con- 
sider this  point  therefore— and  it  is  one  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  history  of  this  period 
— as  now  sufficiently  established. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the 
anthor  into  the  detail  of  that  sordid  and  de- 
grading connexion  which  James  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  establish,  by  becoming,  like  his 
brother,  the  pensioner  of  the  French  mon- 
arch. The  bitter  and  dignified  contempt  with 
which  it  is  treated  by  Mr.  Fox,  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  following  account  of  the 
first  remittance. 

"  Within  a  very  few  days  from  that  in  which  the 
latter  of  them  had  passed,  he  (the  French  ambassa- 
dor) was  empowered  to  accompany  the  delivery  of 
a  letter  from  his  master,  with  the  agreeable  news 
of  having  received  from  him  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  live  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  used 
in  whatever  manner  might  be  convenient  to  the 
King  of  England's  service.  The  account  which 
Bullion  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was 
received,  is  altogether  ridiculous :  the  King's  eye* 
were  fullnf  teari !  and  three  of  hia  ministers,  Ko- 
chesier,  Sunderland,  and  Gndolphin,  came  seve- 
rally to  the  French  ambassador,  to  express  the 
sense  their  master  had  of  the  obligation,  in  terms 
the  most  lavish.  Indeed,  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude from  the  King  directly,  as  well  as  through  hia 
ministers,  for  this  supply,  were  such  ss,  if  they  had 
been  used  by  some  unfortunate  individual,  who, 
with  his  whole  family,  had  been  saved,  by  the 
timely  succour  of  some  kind  and  powerful  protector, 
from  a  gaol  and  all  ita  horrors,  would  be  deemed 
rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  Bnrillon  himself 
seems  surprised  when  he  relates  them ;  but  imputes 
them  to  what  was  probably  their  real  cause,  to  the 
apprehensions  that  had  been  entertained  (very  un- 
reasonable ones'.),  that  the  King  of  France  might 
no  longer  choose  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, and,  consequently,  that  his  support  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  the  grand  object  of  assimilating  this 
government  to  his  own." — pp.  83, 84. 

After  this,  Lord  Churchill  is  sent  to  Paris 
on  the  part  of  the  tributary  King. 

"How  little  could  Barillon  guess,  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  one  who  was  destined  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  which,  in  a  few  years, 
would  send  the  same  Lord  Churchill,  not  to  Paris 
to  implore  Lewis  for  succours  towards  enslaving 
England,  or  to  thank  him  for  pensions  to  her  mon- 
arch, but  to  combine  all  Europe  against  him  in  the 
cause  of  liberty !  to  route  hia  armies,  to  take  his 
towns,  to  bumble  his  pride,  and  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  that  fabric  of  power  which  it  had  been 
the  business  of  a  long  life  to  raise,  at  the  expense 
of  every  sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subjects, 
and  of  justice  a'ld  good  faith  to  foreign  nations !  It 
fs  with  difficulty  the  reader  csn  persuade  himself 
that  the  Godolphin  and  Churchill  here  mentioned, 
are  the  same  persons  who  were  afterwards,  one  in 
the  cabinet,  one  in  the  field,  the  great  conductors 
of  the  war  of  the  Succession.  How  little  do  they 
appear  in  the  one  instance !  how  great  in  the  other ! 
And  the  investigation  of  the  cause  to  which  this  ex- 
cessive difference  is  principally  owing,  will  produce 
a  most  useful  lesson.  Is  the  difference  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  superiority  of  genius  in  the  prince 
whom  they  served  in  the  latter  period  of  their  lives  t 
Queen  Anne's  capacity  appears  to  have  been  in- 
ferior even  to  her  father's.  Did  they  enjoy,  in  a 
greater  degree,  her  favour  and  confidence  t    The 


very  reverse  is  tbe  fact.  But,  in  one  case,  that 
were  the  tools  of  a  king  plotting  against  his  people; 
in  the  other,  the  ministers  of  a  free  government 
acting  upon  enlarged  principles,  and  with  energies 
which  no  stale  that  is  not  in  some  degree  republican 
can  supply.  How  forcibly  must  the  contemplalioa 
of  t  hese  men  in  such  opposite  situations  teach  persons 
engaged  in  political  life,  that  a  free  and  popular  gov. 
ernment  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  public  good, 
bat  for  their  own  neatness  and  consideration,  (or 
every  object  of  generous  ambition." — pp.  88,  89. 

As  James,  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  pro- 
fessed a  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  system  of 
government  established  by  his  brother,  and 
made  this  declaration  in  the  first  place,  to  his 
Scottish  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  slight  retrospective  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  towards  that  unhappy 
country;  and  details,  from  unquestionable  au- 
thorities, such  a  scene  of  intolerant  oppression 
and  atrocious  cruelty,  as  to  justify  him  in 
saying,  that  the  state  of  that  kingdom  waa 
"a  state  of  more  absolute  slavery  than  at 
that  time  subsisted  in  any  part  of  Christ- 
endom." 

In  both  Parliaments,  the  King's  revenue 
was  granted  for  life,  in  terms  of  his  demand, 
without  discussion  or  hesitation;  and  Mr. 
Hume  is  censured  with  severity,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,  for  having  presented  ail 
readers  with  a  summary  of  the  argument! 
which  he  would  have  them  believe  were 
actually  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  "  This  misrepre- 
sentation," Mr.  Fox  observes,  "  is  of  no  small 
importance,  inasmuch  as,  by  intimating  that 
such  a  question  could  be  debated  at  all,  and 
much  more,  that  it  was  debated  with  tbe  en- 
lightened views  and  bold  topics  of  argument 
with  which  his  genius  has  supplied  him,  ho 
gives  us  a  very  false  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  times  which  ho 
is  describing.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  if 
the  arguments  had  been  used,  which  this  his- 
torian supposes,  the  utterer  of  them  would 
have  been  expelled,  or  sent  to  the  Tower;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been 
heard  with  any  degree  of  attention,  or  even 
patience." — p.  142. 

The  last  chapter  is  more  occupied  with  najw 
rative,  and  less  with  argument  and  reflection, 
than  that  which  precedes  it.  It  contains  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  and  desperate  expe- 
ditions of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  of  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  their  unhappy 
leaders.  Mr.  Fox,  though  convinced  that  the 
misgovernment  was  such  as  fully  to  justify 
resistance  by  arms,  seems  to  admit  that  both 
those  enterprises  were  rash  and  injudicious. 
With  his  usual  candour  and  openness,  he  ob- 
serves, that  "the  prudential  reasons  against 
resistance  at  that  time  were  exceedingly 
strong;  and  that  there  is  no  point,  indeed,  in 
human  concerns,  wherein  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  of  worldly  prudence  are  so  identi- 
fied, as  in  this  great  question  of  resistance  by 
force  to  established  governments." 

The  expeditions  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
had  been  concerted  together,  and  were  in- 
tended to  take  effect  at  the  same  moment 
Monmouth,  however,  who  was  reluctantly 
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enterprise,  was  not  so  soon 

snued  in  the  Highlands 

■    before  ihe   Duke  liad 

Holland.     The  details  of  his  ir- 

alulo  councils  and  ineffectual  marches,  are 

ioo  great  length.     Though  they 

pve  occasion  to  one  profound  and  important 

which  we  Jo  not  recollect  ever  to 

hire  met  with  before;  but,  of  the  justice  of 

of  those   w  ho  have  acted  with 

I  must  have  had  melancholy  and  fatal 

It  is  introduced  when  speaking 

disunion  that  prevailed  among  A f gyle's 

little  band  of  followers. 

'  A.I.I  to  nit  ihn,"  he  says,  "  that  where  spirit 

tu  not  wanting,  ii  was  accompanied  with  a  degree 

f  perversity  wholly  inexplicable,  and 

■  n  hardly  gain  belief  from  any  one  whose 

-  not  made  him  acquainted  with  the 

illy  of  persuading  men,  who  pride 

elvea  upon  an  extravagant  love  ol    litieny, 

1 1  promise  upon  some  points  with  those 

ho  have,  hi  die  main,  the  same  views  with  them- 

i han  In  give  power  (a  power  which  will  in. 

sod  for  their  own  destruction)  to  an 

adversary,  ol  principles  diametrically  opposite;  in 

wards,    rather   to    concede   something  to   a 

hsii  every  thing  to  an  enemy." — pp.  187,188. 

Thf  account  of  Argyle's  deportment  from 
his  capture  to  that  of  his  exe- 
ihe  most  striking  passages  in 
ntl  lht>  mildness  and  magnanimity 
.nation,  is  described  with  kindred 
us  historian.  The  merits 
ii  are  perhaps  somewhat  ex- 
no  certainly  wanted  conduct 
n  for  the  part  he  had  undertaken  ; 
tion  is  expressed  at  the  equa- 
which  he  went  to  death,  than  the 
of  this  species  of  heroism 
can  iii  ■   sympathize  with:    But   the 

I  feelingly  told  ;  and  the  im- 
ves  on  the  mind  of  the 
tvotirable  to  the  author  and 
We  can  only  make  room 
flODChnding  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

!  he  left  the  castle  he  had  his  dinner  at 

u«u*l   hour,  in  which   he  discoursed  not  onlv 

lly.  with  Mr  Chirteris  and 

I  dinnei  he  retired,  os  was  his  ciiitom, 

r.  where,  it  ia  recorded,  that  tie 

out  a  quarter  of  on  hoar.    While 

■•  of  the  members  of  the  council 

nmafed  lo  ihe  attendants  a  desire  to 

upon  heirig  told  il tar  the  earl  was 

ill  teh  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  the 

■lievej  the  aeeoont,  win,  Ii  lie  conoid- 

as  M  avoid  farther  qaestionings     '1  ■» 

•  of  ihe  bed-etianitier  was  half 

i  iweel  ami 

■he   man  who,  t>y  'lie  doom  of 

wiihin  the  space  of 

Struck  with  the  sight,  he  hurried 

I  hid  himself  in  die  lo.l'.ongsof  an 

>  lived  near,  where  he  thing  htrn- 

i  tied  thai  prevented  itself,  and  had 

1  of  a  man  suffering  the  moat  rx- 

wtio  hfld  been  ap- 

1   ihe  atate  he  was  in.  and 

•d  that   he  wns  ill,  offered 

'  N'n.  mi,  llinl 

ii  in  at  Argyle,  and 

IU  dul. 

lly  I   But  as  lur  mc  ' 


Tho  nnme  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  re- 
lates is  not  mentioned;  and  the  truth  of  il  may 
therefore  tie  fairly  considered  n»  liable  to  that  degree 
of  doubt  with  which  men  of  judgment 
every  species  of  traditional  hiamry.  Woodrow, 
however,  whose  veracity  is  above  suspicion,  says 
he  had  it  from  the  moat  unquestionable  authority. 
his  not  in  itself  unlikely;  and  who  »  there  ihst 
would  not  wish  it  true  f  What  a  Mrisbctorj  spec- 
tacle to  s  philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor, 
in  the  zenith  of  hie  power,  envying  ln« 
What  an  acknowledgment  ol  ihe  superiority  ol  vir- 
tue !  What  sn  affecting  and  forcible  testimony  to 
ihe  value  of  that  peace  of  mind,  which  inoo 
alone  can  confer  !  We  know  not  who  this  man  was: 
but  when  we  reflect,  thai  the  guilt  which  aennized 
him  was  probably  incurred  lor  the  sake  of  noma 
vain  title,  or  at  least  of  some  increase  of  wealth, 
which  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly  knew  ai 
to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  inio  something  like 
compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom 
ihe  world  calls  wise  in  their  generation." 

pp.  207—209. 
"  On  the  acaffold  he  embraced  bis  friends,  gave 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Maidand.  for  his  daughlcr  and  grandchildren  ; 
atript  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel,  ol  which  he 
likewise  mado  presents  ;  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Having  ulicred  a  short  prayer,  he  gave  ihe 
signal  lo  the  executioner ;  W&icfi  win  msiantly 
obeyed,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  Such 
were  ihe  leal  hours,  and  audi  the  final  close,  of  this 
great  man'a  life.  May  the  like  hippy  serenity  in 
such  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a  death  ei|tinlly 
glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all.  whom  tyranny,  nl  what- 
ever denomination  or  description,  shall  in  any  age, 
or  in  any  country,  call  to  expiate  their  virtues  oa 
the  scaffold  !"— p.  211. 

Rumbold,  who  had  accompanied  Argyle  in 
\pedition,  speedily  snared  his  fate. 
Though  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  persist- 
ed tu  his  last  hour  in  professing  his  inOOOOBM 
of  any  design  to  assassinate  King  Charles  at 
the  Ryehouse.     Mr.  Fox  gi'  mport- 

anceto  this  circumstance;  and  seemsdi- 
to  conclude,  on  the  faith  of  it,  that  the  Rye- 
house  plot  itself  was  altogether  a  fabrication 
of  the  court  party,  to  transfer  to  their  adver- 
saries the  odium  which  had  been  tluown  upon 
them  w  ithas  little  justice,  by  the  prosecutions 
fur  the  Popish  plot.  It  does  not  appear  to  us, 
however,  that  this  conclusion  ia  duo*  out  in  a 
manner  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  expedition  of  Monmouth  is  dt 
with  as  redundant  a  fulness  as  that  of  A 
ami  the  character  of  its  lender  still  more 
rated.     Though  Mr.  Fox  has  a  laudabf 
ousy  of  kini:s,  indeed,  we  are  aftaid  lo-  has 
rather  a  partiality  for  nobles.    Monmouth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an   idle,  handsome,  pre- 
sumptuous, incapable  youth, with  i it  the 

virtues  of  a  patriot,  and  no:  talents' 

of  an  usurper;  and  we  really  catmi 
upon  what  grounds  Mr.  Fox  would  Malt  him 
into  a  hero.    He  was  in  aim  ■- 

a  tyrant  ;  and  that  tyrant,  thi 

;   with  linn  by  the  in--  ol   Mood,  sen- 
tenced him  with  unrelenting  cruelty  lo  death 

He  was  plunged  .it  once  from  the  neij 

fortune,  of  youthful  pleasure,  and 

tn  the  most  miserable  condition  oj   exit 

—to  dii 

ask  his  life  by  abject  submission  !     Mr.  Fox 

dwells  a  great  deid  loo  long,  we  think,  both 
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Among  the  many  evils  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  inflicted  on  mankind,  the  most 
deplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent 
ana  of  probable  duration,  consists  in  the  in- 
jury wltich  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  in- 
volved the  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
The  warnings  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  and  the  les- 
sons which  may  still  be  read  in  the  tragical 
consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable, 
no  doubt,  and  important :  But  they  are  such 
as  are  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of  every 
period  of  the  world;  and  the  emotions  by 
which  they  have  been  impressed,  are  in  this 
case  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appli- 
cation be  properly  distinguished.  From  the 
miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation, 
we  have  conceived  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
discriminating  dread  of  all  alteration  or  re- 
form. The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to  make 
government  perfect,  has  reconciled  us  to  im- 
perfections that  might  easily  be  removed ;  and 
the  miserable  consequences  of  treating  every 
thing  as  prejudice  and  injustice,  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  fantastic 
equality,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices, 
and  sanction  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually 
wearing  away  before  the  progress  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  The  French  Revolution,  in 
short,  has  thrown  us  back  half  a  century  in 
the  course  of  political  improvement ;  and 
driven  many  among  us  to  cling  once  more, 
with  superstitious  terror,  to  those  idols  from 
which  we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the 
lessons  of  a  milder  philosophy.  When  we 
look  round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  prospect 
before  us,  we  tremble  at  the  rising  gale,  and 
shrink  even  from  the  wholesome  air  that  stirs 
the  fig-leaf  on  our  porch.  Terrified  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  brawls  and  midnight  murders 
which  proceed  from  intoxication,  we  are  al- 
most inclined  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  hospitality;  and  scarcely  venture 
to  diffuse  the  comforts  of  light  or  of  warmth 
m  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on 
the  devastation  which  the  flames  have  com- 
mitted around  us. 

The  same  circumstances  which  have  thus 
led  us  to  confound  what  is  salutary  with 
what  is  pernicious  in  our  establishments, 
Itave  also  perverted  our  judgments  as  to  the 

*I  have  been  templed  to  let  this  be  reprinted 
(though  sensible  enough  of  vices  in  the  style)  to 
■how  at  how  early  a  period  those  views  of  the 
character  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  first 
effects  on  other  countries,  wen  adopted — which 
have  not  since  received  much  modification. 


characters  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
those  memorable  occurrences.  The  tide  of 
popular  favour,  which  ran  at  one  time  with  a 
dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  sido 
of  innovation  and  political  experiment,  has 
now  set,  perhaps  too  strongly,  in  an  opposite 
direction;  and  the  same  misguiding  passions 
that  placed  factious  and  selfish  men  on  a 
level  with  patriots  and  heroes,  has  now 
ranked  the  blameless  and  the  enlightened  in 
the  herd  of  murderers  and  madmen. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men.  in  particular, 
to  whom  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Revolution 
has  thus  done  injustice ;  and  who  have  been 
made  to  share  in  some  measure  the  infamy 
of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  consequence 
of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
merits.  There  are  none  indeed  who  made  a 
figure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that  may 
not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity, 
to  the  vengeance  of  public  opinion :  and  both 
the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period 
of  its  commencement.  These  were  the  phi- 
losophers or  speculative  men  who  inculcated 
a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  of  reform  by 
their  writings  and  conversation ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act 
upon  these  principles  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  and  countenanced  or  suggested 
those  measures  by  which  the  ancientframe 
of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved. 
To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men 
with  the  monsters  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  be  necessary  to  forget  thai 
they  were  in  reality  their  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents—and their  earliest  victims !  If  they 
were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tem- 
pest, we  may  at  least  presume  that  their  co- 
operation was  granted  in  ignorance,  since 
they  were  the  first  to  fall  before  it ;  and  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foreseen 
or  intended  those  consequences  in  which 
their  own  ruin  was  so  inevitably  involved. 
That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence 
and  with  presumption,  may  be  affirmed,  per 
haps,  without  fear  of  contradiction ;  though, 
with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no 
easy  task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  con- 
duct they  could  nave  avoided  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest,  ought 
at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from 
that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  inten 
lions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  mis- 
guided by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the 
objects  of  the  highest  moral  reprobation ;  and 
enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  oi 
the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from 
treachery  or  malice.     The  knightly  adven- 
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sat  .'  «u  the  reply,  '  I  pray  for  him  mid  for  nil 

men.'     He  now  spoke  to  the  executioner,  desiring 

might  have  no  cap  over  his  Ryes,  and  began 

undressing.    One  would  have  thought  thai 

in*i  uil  ceremony,  the  poor  pri  [hi  luivr 

-  id,  and  that  the  divines  would  have 

prayer  was  the  only  pun 

heir  duty  now  called  upon  them. 

idged  differently  ;  and  one  of  ilicin  had  the 

•  to  request  the  Duke,  even  in  this  stage  of 
nera.  that  he  would  address  himself  to  the 

present,  to  tell  idem  he  stood  a  sad 

real   ih"   people  to 

be  loyal  .iml  obedient  to  tin-  King.     '  I  huve  snid  I 

,ke  no  speeches,'  repealed  Monmouth,  in  a 

lone  n  ory  than  he  had   before  been 

provoked  to  ;  'I   will  make  no  speeches !     I  come 

to  die.'     '.My  lord,  ten  words  will  be  enough,' 

tlie  persevering  divine;    to  which  the  Duke 

no  answer,  but  turning  to  the  executioner, 

ttetl  a  hope  lhai  he  would  do  Ins  work  better 

he  case  of  Lord  Russell.     He  then 

felt  the  axe,  which  he  apprehended  was  not  sharp 

but  being  assured  that  it  was  of  proper 

•  9  and  weight,  he  laid  down  his  head.     In 
in   time,   many  fervent  ejaculations  were 

by  the  reverend  assistants,  who,  it  must  be 

I.  even  in  these  moments  of  horror,  showed 

.  ves  not  unmindful  ol  the  points  upon  which 

disputing ;  praying  God  to  accept  his 

rneral  repentance. 

r*  struck  the  blow;  but  so 
lllullv,  that  Monmouth,  being  but 
•  ■undid,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked 
face  as  if  to  upbraid  him  ;  hut  said  noth- 
tullowing  strokes  were  as  ineffectual 
llfjt,  mid   the  headsman,  in  a  fit  of  honor, 
d  he  i-iuiUl  not  finish  his  work.    The  sheriffs 
ii ;  lie  was  (breed  again  to  make  a 
■nal;  and  in  two  more  strokes  separated 
i  the  body." — pp.  367 — 

ith   the    character  of   Monmouth,   the 

chapter  of  the  history  closes;  and 

^^Be  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 

i  few  detached  observations,  oc- 

ng  but  two  pages.    The  Appendix  is 

longer    than    was    necessary.      The 

greater  pari  nf  ilie  diplomacy  which  il 

tains,  v   published    by 

Dalrymple ;  and  the  other 

^^bite  of  little  import 

now  only  to  add  a  few  words  as 

1   taste  of  composition  which 

orh      We  c  innot  say  thai 

Imire  it.     Ii  is  a  dtj 

l  heavy  style, — cleat  and  mnn- 

he  most  part,  but  sometimes 

in  vi- 

rublos 

the  age  of  which  it  treats,  more 

Mii-c.l  periods  ol 

-though  the  diction  is  scrupulously 

irds  which 

iposition*  of  Milton  ami   Har- 

y  thing  that 

need  to  look  like  pedantr)  or 

sa,  it  appears  to  us,   indeed, 

rious  author    has  som 

ppoeite  error,  aod  admitted  a 
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variety  of  words  and  phrases  rather  moro 
homely  and  familiar  than  should  find  place 
rave  composition.  Thus,  it  is  said  in 
p,  19,  lhat  "  the  King  mn/lc  no  point  of  adher- 
ing to  his  concessions."  In  p.  20,  we  heai 
of  men,  " swearing  away  the  lives"  of  then 
accomplices  ;  and  are  atlerwards  told  ol"  "  the 
s/ulf  ot  thinking "  of  (ha  country — of  ''the  try- 
■istitt''1  of  certain  proceeding — and  of 
persons  who  wen.'  -J'nnd  n/  ill-treating  and 
insulting"  other  persons.  These,  we  think, 
are  phrases  too  colloquial  for  regular  history, 
and  which  the  aulhor  has  probably  been  in- 
duced to  admit  into  tin  ion,  from  hit 
long  familiarity  with  spoken,  rather  than  with 
written  language,  What  is  merely  lively  and 
natural  in  a  speech,  however,  will  often  ap- 
pear low  and  vapid  in  writing.  The  following 
is  a  still  more  striking  illustration.  Ii  speak' 
ing  of  the  Oxford  Decree,  which  dei  Ian  I  the 
doctrine  of  an  original  contract,  the  lawfulness 
of  changing  the  succession,  &c.  to  be  m 
as  well  as  seditious,  and  leading  to  jIIkimi  as 
well  as  rebellion.  Mr.  Fox  is  pleased  lo  ob- 
serve— "If  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  had 
been  published  in  those  days,  the  tow  n-clerk'a 
declaration,  that  r  iucats 
for  accusing  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully  was 
"flat  burglary,'  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
satire  ujioii  this  decree;  yt  Shakespeare, 
well  as  he  knew  human  nature,  not  only  as 
•  'inr.il  course,  but  in  all  ith  eccentric 
■us,  could  never  dream  that,  in  the 
person  of  Dogben  and  their  lollow- 
ers,  be  was  representit  chancellor* 
and  doctors  ol  our  learned  Univeisil\  ."  It 
would  require  all  the  credit  of  a  welf-cstab- 
lished  speaker,  to  have  passed  this  compari- 
son, with  any  success,  upon  the  Roi 
Commons;  but  even  the  in  of  Mr. 
Pox,  we  believe,  will  be  insufficient  la 
ceal  its  impropriety  in  a  serious  pass1 
a  history,  written  in  imitation  ol  Livy  and 
Thncydides. 

Indeed,  as  we  con re  .-ill  the 

readers  of  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  with  till 
timents  and  the  facts  which  he  lays  before 
them,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  of 
noticing  llios  •  verba]  blemishes  at  nil,  had 
we  not  read  to  much  in  the  preface,  of  the 
■us  diligence  with  which  the  diction 
of  this  work  was  purified,  ai  elabo- 

rated by  the  author.     To  this  praise  we  can- 
not say  we  think  it  entitled;  but.  to  pi 
a  far  Ii  ription,  its  claim,  we  think, 

is  indisputable.     Independent  of  its  singular 
value  as  a  memorial  of  the  virtuesand  i 
of  the  great  statesman  whose  name  it  bears 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  thai 
written  more  truly  in  the  spun 
tional  freedom,  and  of  temperate  and  practical 
patriotism,    than   any   hi>toiy   of   winch   thi" 
public  is  yet  in  possession. 
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Among  the  many  evils  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  inflicted  on  mankind,  the  most 
deplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent 
and  of  probable  duration,  consists  in  the  in- 
jury wluch  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  in- 
volved the  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
The  warnings  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  and  the  les- 
sons which  may  still  be  read  in  the  tragical 
consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable, 
no  doubt,  and  important :  But  they  are  such 
as  are  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of  every 
period  of  the  world;  and  the  emotions  by 
which  they  have  been  impressed,  are  in  this 
case  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appli- 
cation be  properly  distinguished.  From  the 
miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation, 
we  have  conceived  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
discriminating  dread  of  all  alteration  or  re- 
form. The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to  make 
government  perfect,  has  reconciled  us  to  im- 
perfections that  might  easily  be  removed ;  and 
the  miserable  consequences  of  treating  every 
thing  as  prejudice  and  injustice,  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  fantastic 
equality,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices, 
and  sanction  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually 
wearing  away  before  the  progress  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  The  French  Revolution,  in 
short,  has  thrown  us  back  half  a  century  in 
the  course  of  political  improvement;  and 
driven  many  among  us  to  cling  once  more, 
with  superstitious  terror,  to  those  idols  from 
which  we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the 
lessons  of  a  milder  philosophy.  When  we 
look  round  on  the  wreck  and  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  has  scattered  over  the  prospect 
before  us,  we  tremble  at  the  rising  gale,  and 
shrink  even  from  the  wholesome  air  that  stirs 
the  fig-leaf  on  our  porch.  Terrified  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  brawls  and  midnight  murders 
which  proceed  from  intoxication,  we  are  al- 
most inclined  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  hospitality;  and  scarcely  venture 
to  diffuse  the  comforts  of  light  or  of  warmth 
in  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on 
the  devastation  which  the  flames  have  com- 
mitted around  us. 

The  same  circumstances  which  have  thus 
led  us  to  confound  what  is  salutary  with 
what  is  pernicious  in  our  establishments, 
have  also  perverted  our  judgments  as  to  the 

*I  have  been  templed  to  let  this  be  reprinted 
Ohough  sensible  enough  of  vices  in  the  style)  to  I 
show  at  how  early  a  period  those  views  of  the  i 
character  of  the  Krencn  Revolution,  and  its  first 
effects  on  other  countries,  were  adopted — which 
have  not  ante  received  much  modification.  I 


characters  of  those  who  were  connected  with 
those  memorable  occurrences.  The  tide  of 
popular  favour,  which  ran  at  one  time  with  a 
dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  aids 
of  innovation  and  political  experiment,  hat 
now  set,  perhaps  too  strongly,  m  an  opposite 
direction;  and  the  same  misguiding  passions 
that  placed  factious  and  selfish  men  on  a 
level  with  patriots  and  heroes,  baa  now 
ranked  the  blameless  and  the  enlightened  in 
the  herd  of  murderers  and  madmen. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men.  in  particular, 
to  whom  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Revolution 
has  thus  done  injustice ;  and  who  have  been 
made  to  share  in  some  measure  the  infamy 
of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  consequence 
of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
merits.  There  are  none  indeed  who  made  a 
figure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that  may 
not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity, 
to  the  vengeance  of  public  opinion :  and  both 
the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period 
of  its  commencement.  These  were  the  phi- 
losophers or  speculative  men  who  inculcated 
a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  of  reform  by 
their  writings  and  conversation ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act 
upon  these  principles  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  and  countenanced  or  suggested 
those  measures  by  which  the  ancient  frame 
of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved. 
To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men 
with  the  monsters  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  be  necessary  to  forget  that 
they  were  in  reality  their  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents— and  their  earliest  victims !  If  they 
were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tem- 
pest, we  may  at  least  presume  that  their  co- 
operation was  granted  in  ignorance,  since 
they  were  the  first  to  fall  before  it ;  and  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foreseen 
or  intended  those  consequences  in  which 
their  own  ruin  was  so  inevitably  involved. 
That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence 
and  with  presumption,  may  be  affirmed,  per 
haps,  without  fear  of  contradiction ;  though, 
with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no 
easy  task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  con- 
duct they  could  nave  avoided  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest,  ought 
at  any  rate  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from 
that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  inten 
tions,  though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  mis- 
guided by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the 
objects  of  the  highest  moral  reprobation;  and 
enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  of 
the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from 
treachery  or  malice.     The  knightly  adven- 
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hirer,  vho  bioke  the  chains  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  purely  that  they  might  enjoy  their  de- 
re  front  bondage,  will  always  be  re- 
garded with  other  feelings  than  the  robber 
■who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  the 
extent  of  the  participation  v.  hich  can  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  philosophers,  in  thecrimesand 

ea  of  the  Revolution,  and  emir;  . 
to  ascertain  in   how  far  they  may  be  said  to 
have   made   themselves    responsible   for   its 
ueneos,or  to  have  deserved  censure  for 
their  exertions:  And,  acquitting  the  greater 
part  of  any  mischievous  intention,  we  found 
reason,  upon  that  occasion,  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
jority winch  should  expose  them  to  blame,  Of 
deprive  them  of  the  credit  winch  they  would 
have  certainly  enjoyed,  but  for  consequences 
I  hey  could  not  foresee.    For  those  who, 
with  intentions  equally  blameless,  alt > 
to  carry  into  execution  the  projects  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually 
measures  winch  could  not  fail  to 
■le  in  important  changes,  it  will  not  be 
"  are  alraid,  to  makw  so  satisfactory 
apology.     VV'hat  is  written  may  be  cor- 
!  ;  hut  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled  ; 
injudicious  publication  naturally 
Calls  forth  an  host  of  answers  ;  and  w  here  the 
I  of  discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  very 
powerful  interest,  the  cause  of  truth  is  not 
»  least  effectually  served  by  her  oppo- 
nents.   But  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of  legis- 
latures have  other  consequences  and  other 
confutations.     They  are  answered  by  insur- 
1    eourated  by  conspiracies.     A 
•  which  lui^'ht  have  been  maintained 
•  an  author,  without  any  other  loss  than  that 
e,  and  ink  and   paper,  can 
be  supported  by  a  minister  at  (he  ex- 
■pf  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  a  na- 
It  is  evident,   therefore,  that  the  pre- 
gieiator  can  uevei  admit  of 
me  excuse  with  that  of  a  speculative 
hat   the   same-   confidence   in  his 
hich  justifies  the  former  in  main- 
n  to  the  world,  will  never  justify 
suspending  the  happiness  of  his 
I   llieir  truth  ;  and  thai 
ular,  subjects  himself  to  a  (re- 
sponsibility, who  voluntarily  takes 
new-modelling  of  an 
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tion to  the  schemes  of  the  -lourt,  the  cl 
and  the  nobility,  appears  to  us  to  hav> 
as  impolitic  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
success,  as  it  was  suspicious  perhaps  as  to 
their  immedi?te  motives.  The  parade  which 
they  made  of  their  popularity;  the  support 
winch  they  submitted  to  receive  from  the 
menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob  :  the 
joy  which  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of 
the  royal  armies  J  and  the  anomalous  mili- 
tary force,  ot  which  they  patronized  tin-  for- 
mation in  the  city  of  l'aris,  were  so  many 
itions  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  al- 
most inevitably  to  that  appeal  to  force,  by 
which  all  prospect  of  establishing  an  equita- 
ble government  was  finally  cut  off.  San- 
guine as  the  patriots  of  that  assembly  un- 
doubtedly were,  they  might  still  have  re- 
membered the  most  obvious  and  imjiortant 
lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  That 
the  nation  which  has  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  settlement  of  its  internal  affairs,  neces- 
sarily falls  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military 
government  in  the  end;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  most  evident  necessity  can  justify 
the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it  from  the 
hands  of  their  governors.  In  France,  there 
certainly  was  no  such  ;  The  w  hole 

weight  and  strength  of  the  nation  was  bent 
Dpon  political  improvement  and  reform. — 
There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  ulti- 
mately resisted :  and  the  only  danger  that 
was  to  be  apprehended  was,  that  their  pro- 
gress would  be  too  rapid.  After  the  States- 
General  were  once  fairly  granted,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  I 
to  liberty  was  certain.  They  could  not  have 
gone  too  slow  afterwards ;  they  could  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  too  little.  The 
great  object,  then,  should  have  been  to  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no 
pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence.  Nothing 
could  have  stood  against  the  force  of  reason, 
which  ought  to  have  given  wnv;  and  from 
a  monarch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  at- 
tempt to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had 
yielded  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
conviction.  The  Third  Estate  would  have 
grouTi  into  power,  instead  of  usurping  it  ; 
and  would  nave  gradually  compressed  the 
other  orders  into  their  proper  dime) 
instead  of  displacing  them  by  a  \i 
that  could  never  be  forgiven.  Even  if  the 
Orden  had  deliberated  separately,  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  they  ought  clearly  to  have  done,) 
the  commons  were  sure  of  an  ultima!' 
nondeaooe,  and  the  government  of  a  per- 
manent and  incalculable  amelioration 
raned  in  a  legislative  assembly,  and  engross- 
ing almost  entirely  the  respect  and  affections 
of  the  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  tho 
unlimited  liberty  of  political  discussion,  nnd 
gradually  impressed  on  lbs  government  the 
character  of  their  peculiai  principles.  Uv 
the  restoration  of  the  legislative  I  unction  to 
the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  - 
was  rendered  complete,  and  required  > ■nly  to 
be  put  into  action  in  order  to  assume  nil  those 
improvements  which  necessarily  reeul'ed  (wuy 
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coonlry  was  placed  by  the  convocation 
of  the  Slates-General :  hut  it  was  materially 
aggravated  by  the  presumption  and  improvi- 
dence of  those  enthusiastic  legislators,  and 
I  powerfully  to  produce  those  disasters 
by  which  I  hey  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 
Ni>  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to 
os,  can  arat  be  respectable  or  secure,  unless 
It  contain  within  itself  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  I'Tin  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
rv,  and  are  able,  as  individuals,  to  influ- 
h"  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants.     Unless  the  power  and 
In   and   authority  of  the   assembly,   in 
abort,  be  really  made  up  of  the  power  and 
weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals  who 
compoee  it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  may 
•  from  their  situation  can  never  be  of 
■•in I u ranee;   and  the   dangerous  power 
wild  which  they  may  be  invested,  will  be- 
come the  subject  of  scrambling  and  conten- 
tion among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
be  employed  for  any  purpose  but  the  general 
good  of  the  community. 

In  England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made 
up  of  the  individuals  who,  by  birth,  by  for- 
tune, or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  people.     The 
most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  influ- 
ence, is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches ;  and  these 
are  the  qualifications,  accordingly,  which  re- 
turn the  greataal  number  of  members.     Men 
it  to  be  governed  bv  the  united  will  ol 
those,  to  whose  will,  as  individuals,  the  greater 
t  of  them  have  been  previously  accu-i 
■bruit  themselves;  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
t  is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  because 
the  people  are  impressed  with  a  constitutional 
Veneration  for  an  institution  called  a  pnrlia- 
but  because  it  has  been    passed  [>y  the 
ulhority  of  those  who  are  recognised  as  their 
iperiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as 
i he  same  measures  might  have 
ed  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
m.     Scarcely   any  new    power   is  ac- 
,  therefore,  by  the  combination  of  those 
s  into  a  legislature  :     They  cany  each 
share  of  influence  and  authority  into  the 
e  along  with  them  ;  and  it  is  bv  adding 
terns  of  it  together,  that  the  inlluence 
ulhority  of  I  he  senate  itself  is  made  up. 
such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
their   power  can  never  be  wrested,  and 
t  it  would   not  even  attach  to  those  who 
succeed    in    supplanting  them   in  the 
ore,  by  violence  oi  mil  coo' :  or  bv  any 
r  means  than  those  by  which  Ihey  them- 

■  nation. 
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Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  assemblies  that  met  under 
me,  during  the  Protectorate  ot  Crom- 
well, held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form 
of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their  predeces- 
sors: But  as  they  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  inllu- 
ence the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  and 
speedily  came  to  be  the  objects  of  pubh' 
sion  and  contempt. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature 
thus  constituted,  is  perfectly  secure  and  in- 
alienable, on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
moderation  of  its  proceedings  is  guaranteed 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  upon  v huh 
this  authority  is  founded.  Every  individual 
being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  hi 
influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  his  constit- 
uents and  dependants,  is  anxious  that  the 
mandates  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  wilhin  which  obedience  may  be 
easily  secured.  He  will  not  hazard  the  lots 
of  his  own  power,  therefore,  by  any  att 
to  enlarge  that  of  the  legislature  ;  and  feel- 
ing, at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance 
ot  the  people,  the  whole  assembly  proeooda 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  opinions  and  pre- 
judices, and  can  never  do  any  thing  very  in- 
jurious or  very  distasteful  to  the  majority. — 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested,  they  are  in  fact  con- 
substantiated  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  upon 
them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animal- 
speculate  nor  jiroject  experiments  ii|«in  their 
welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. They  are  the  natural  organs,  in  fapt, 
of  a  great  living  body;  and  are  not  only 
warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  SO]  injury 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inlhct  on  it, 
but  would  become  incapable  of  performing 
their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in 
debilitating  the  general  system. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  though  delivered 
perhaps  in  loo  abstract  and  elernentar\  ;i  form, 
is  the  just  conception  of  a  fw 
legislature.  Neither  the  English  Hon-e  ol 
Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any 
other  nation,  ever  realized  it  in  all  its  p 
tion  :  But  it  is  in  their  approximation  to  Mich 
a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  their  excellence 
Bnd  utility  will  be  found  to  consist  :  and  where 
the  conditions  upon  which  we  have  insisted 
are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  institution 
of  a  representative  legislature  will  on  I 
step  to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  Where 
it  has  grown  up  in  a  country  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  and  properly  are  tolerably  secure, 
it  natu  ies  that  form  which    - 

favourable  to  its  beneficial  inlluence.  and  has 
a  tendency  to  perpetual   improvement,  and  lo 
the  constant  amelioration  ol  the  , 
the  whole   socielj        I  .  I  ween 

government  and  a  tyrannical  OBI 
sists  entirely  in   the  il  ous  of 
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In  a  large  society,  opinions  can  only  be  re- 
united by  mean-  irlalions; 
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the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its 
representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the 
nation  was  disappointed,  chiefly,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  by  the  needless  asperity  and 
injudicious  menaces  of  the  popular  party. 
They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  01  their 
adherents  among  the  populace.  If  they  did 
not  actually  encourage  them  to  threats  and  to 
acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at 
least  of  those  which  were  committed,  to  in- 
timidate and  depress  their  opponents ;  for  it 
is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  unconditional 
compliance  of  the  court  with  all  the  demands 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  the  result 
either  of  actual  force,  or  the  dread  of  its  im- 
mediate application.  This  was  the  inaus- 
picious commencement  of  the  sins  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  Revolution.  Their  progress 
and  termination  were  natural  and  necessary. 
The  multitude,  onoe  allowed  to  overawe  the 
old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected 
the  new  government  to  the  same  degradation ; 
and,  onoe  permitted  to  act  in  arms,  came 
speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were  assem- 
bled to  deliberate.  As  soon  as  an  appeal  was 
made  to  force,  the  decision  came  to  be  with 
those  by  whom  force  could  at  all  times  be 
commanded.  Reason  and  philosophy  were 
discarded ;  and  mere  terror  and  brute  vio- 
lence, in  the  various  forms  of  proscriptions, 
insurrections,  massacres,  and  military  execu- 
tions, harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided 
nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consummation,  they 
fell  under  the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military 
usurper.  These  consequences,  we  conceive, 
were  obvious,  and  might  have  been  easily  for- 
seen.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memo- 
rable words  of  the  most  profound  and  philo- 
sophical of  historians.  "  By  recent,  as  well 
as  by  ancient  example,  it  was  become  evi- 
dent, that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever 
pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever 
object  it  may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at 
last  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government 
of  a  single  person."* 

The  ueond  inexcusable  blunder,  of  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  guilty,  was 
one  equally  obvious,  and  has  been  more  fre- 
quently noticed.  It  was  the  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  precipitation  with  which  they 
proceeded  to  accomplish,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
legislative  labours  of  a  century.  Their  con- 
stitution was  struck  out  at  a  heat ;  and  their 
measures  of  reform  proposed  and  adopted  like 
toasts  at  an  election  dinner.  Within  less 
than  six  months  from  the  period  of  their  first 
convocation,  they  declared  the  illegality  of  all 
the  subsisting  taxes ;  they  abolished  the  old 
constitution  of  the  States-General;  they  set- 
tled the  limits  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  their 
own  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  of 
ministers.  Before  they  put  any  one  of  their 
projects  to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had 
adopted  such  an  enormous  multitude,  as  en- 
tirely to  innovate  the  condition  of  the  country, 

*  Hume's  History,  chapter  Ix.  at  the  end.  The 
whole  passage  it  deserving  of  the  most  profound 
■1.1'uiutlion. 


and  to  expose  even  those  which  were  solitary 
to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.    From 
a  scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  ana 
an  impatience  so  puerile,  nothing  permanent 
or  judicious  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
In  legislating  for  their  country,  they  seem  t» 
have  forgotten  that  they  were  operating  on  a 
living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  on  an 
inert  and  passive  mass,  which  they  might 
model  and  compound  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure or  their  fancy.    Human  society,  however, 
is  not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  may 
be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  by 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.    It  is  the 
work  of  Nature,  and  not  of  man ;  and  has 
received,  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  an 
organization  that  cannot  be  destroyed  with- 
out danger  to  its  existence,  and  certain  prop- 
erties and  powers  that  cannot  be  altered  or 
suspended  by  those  who  may  have  been  en- 
trusted with  its  management.    By  studying 
those  properties,  and -directing  those  powers, 
it  may  be  modified  and  altered  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.    But  they  must  be  allowed 
to  develope  themselves  by  their  internal  en- 
erg}',  and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  their 
new  channel  of  exertion.    A  child  cannot  be 
stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a 
man :  or  a  man  compelled,  in  a  morning,  te 
excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete.   Those 
into  whose  hands  the  destinies,  of  a  great 
nation  are  committed,  should  bestow  on  its 
reformation  at  least  as  much  patient  observ- 
ance and  as  much  tender  precaution  as  are 
displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treat- 
ment of  a  sickly  plant.     He  props  up  the 
branches  that  are  weak  or  overloaded,  and 
gradually  prunes  and  reduces  those  that  are 
too  luxuriant :  he  cuts  away  what  is  absolutely 
rotten  and  distempered :  he  stirs  the  earth 
about  the  root,  and  sprinkles  it  with  water, 
and  waits  for  the  coming  spring !    He  trains 
the  young  branches  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left ;  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual  and  sponta- 
neous progress,  to  expand  or  exalt  itself,  sea- 
son after  season,  in  the  direction  which  he 
had  previously  determined :  and  thus,  in  ths 
course  of  a  few  summers,  he  brings  it,  with- 
out injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form  and 
proportion  which  could  not  with  safety  have 
been  imposed  upon  it  in  a  shorter  time.    The 
reformers  of  France  applied  no  such  gentle 
solicitations,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  effects 
of  any  such  preparatory  measures,  or  volun- 
tary developments.    They  forcibly  broke  its 
lofty  boughs  asunder,  and  endeavoured  tr 
straighten  its  crooked  joints  by  violence :  they 
tortured  it  into  symmetry  in  vain,  and  shed 
its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its 
scattered  branches. 

The  third  great  danger,  against  which  we 
think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and 
virtuous  part  of  the  Deputies  to  have  provided, 
was  that  which  arose  from  the  sudden  trans- 
ference of  power  to  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  previously  no  natural  or  individual  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  This  was  an  evil 
indeed,  which  arose  necessarily,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  the  defects  of  the  old  government, 
and  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which 
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by  the  convocation 
of  the  eral ;  but  it  wag  materially 

aggravated  by  the  presumption  ami  improvi- 
dence ui  IMU  enthusiastic  legislators,  and 
tended  powerfully  to  produce  those  disasters 
by  which  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 
No  !  ive  legislature,  it  appears  to 

us,  cm  ever  lie  respectable  or  secure,  unless 
it  contain  within  itself  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  lorm  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  are  able,  as  individuals,  to  irdlu- 
iha  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  Inhabitants.     Unless  the  power  and 
ll    and   authority  of  the   assembly,   in 
!>e   really  made   up  of  the  power  and 
weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  ii,  ihe  faetitious  dignity  they  mav 
derive  from  their  situation  can  never  be  of 
idanince;   and  the   dangerous  power 
Willi  which  they  may  be  invested,  will  be- 
lie subject  of  scrambling  and  eonlen- 
n  among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
-.1  for  any  purpose  but  Ihe  general 
hJ  of  the  community. 

In  England,  ihe  House  of  Commons  is  made 
up  Of  tie'  m.iiviiluaU  who,  by  birth,  by  for- 
i?  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
moat  certain  and  the  most  permanent  influ- 
ence, is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches;  and  these 
are  the  qualifications,  accordingly,  which  re- 
turn ihe  greatest  number  of  members.  Men 
submit  to  be  governed  bv  the  united  will  of 
those,  to  whose  will,  as  individuals,  the  | 
pari  of  them  hive  been  previously  accustomed 
W  submit  themselves;  and  an  act  of  parlia- 

■<l  ami  obeyed,  t >•  •  t  tx 

the  people  are  impressed  with  a  constitutional 

for  an  institution  called  a  parlia- 

■  it  has  been  passed  by  the 

authority  of  those  who  are  recognised  as  their 

and  by  whose  influaw 

measures  might  have 

v.t   the  greater  part  of  the 

Scarcely   any  new    power    is  ac- 

by  the  combination  of  those 

persons  into  are:     Thej 

(hare  of  influence  and  authority  hit"  the 

along  with  them  ;  and   it  is  by  adding 

the  items  of  it  together,  that  the  influence 

nate  itself  is  made  opt 

it    is  obviOUS 

ii  power  can  never  be  wrested,  and 
it  would  n"t  even  attach  to  tli<>- 
x  succeed   iii  supplanting  (hern  in  the 

kirial.i'  e  :  or  by  any 

u   ikon  by  winch  thej 
s»>lv.-s  tun!  oiisiiiuill)  secured  theii  nomination. 
!  in  short,  the 

influe  ;  not  Uirrow- 

of  the 
that  which  in  jiei 

I     ik    chiefl) 

L't'-al   de|  ■  ill  the 

rly  i  xisted,  in   a   sont- 

them. 
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Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  Inde- 
pendents, and  the  assemblies  that  met  undet 
iliai  name,  doling  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well, held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form 
of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their  predeces- 
sors: But  as  they  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  and 
speedily  came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  deri- 
sion and  contempt. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature 
thus  constituted,  is  perfectly  secure  Bni 
alienable,  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
moderation  of  its  proceedings  is  guars 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  upon  which 
this  authority  is  founded.  Every  individual 
being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  own 
influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  his  constit- 
uents and  dependants,  is  anxious  that  the 
mandates  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  within  which  obedience  may  be 
easily  secured.  He  will  not  hazard  the  loss 
of  his  own  power,  therefore,  by  any  attempt 
to  enlarge  that  of  Ihe  legislature  ;  and 
ing,  at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance 
of  the  people,  the  whole  assembly  pro 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  opinions  and  pre- 
judices,  and  can  never  do  any  thing  very  in- 
jurious or  very  distasteful  to  the  majority  — 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  a  ith 
which  they  are  invested,  they  are  in  fact  con- 
substantiated  with  the  people  for  whom  ihey 
are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  ujion 
them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals ;  no: 
speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  tin  ir 
welfare,  like  operators  u|xin  a  foreign  Mib- 
stance.  They  are  the  natural  organs,  in  fact, 
of  a  great  living  body ;  and  are  not 
warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  any  injury 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  inflict  on  it, 
but  would  become  incapable  of  performing 
their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  lai  in 
debilitating  the  general  system. 

Such,  it   appears   to   us,  though  del. 

perhaps  in  too  abstract  und  I  lunailleij  ■  In 

11  the  just  conception  of  a  Cn  dative 

legislature.    Neither   the   English  rfeoi 
Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assemhl)  of  auv 
other  nation,  ever  realized  it  in  all  its  p 
tion  :    But  it  is  in  their  approximation  t. 
a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  then 
and  utility  will  be  found  to  consist  ;  and  a  here 
the  conditions  upon  which   we  have   u 
are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  Institution 
of  a  representative  legislature  will  onl> 
step  to  the  most  frightful  disorders.     Where 
it  has  grown  up  in   a  count  h  per- 

sonal liberty  and  property  are  tolerably 
it  naturally  sssumee  thai  form  w] 

hi"  to  't~  beneficial  influence,  and  has 

a  tendency  to  perpetual  imp  attd  to 

the  whole  society.    'I  be  di 

government  and  a  tyrannical  one  •  'in- 
sists enlirclv  in   the  different    proportions  of 

»|ile  llial  aie  inlliienccd  hv  lli*ir  opin- 
ion*. 01  I  l>)  ui/ivluliinm,  nr/oVt*. 
In  a  lari/e  -  be  re- 
united I                                      itations;  and  ihe 
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natural  representative  is  the  individual  whose 
example  and  authority  can  influence  the  opin- 
ions of  the  greater  part  of  those  in  whose 
be  half  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  b  civilized  nation  ;  and  its  legis- 
lature is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing, 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  tnnra 
lo  that  description.  The  whole  people  are 
then  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  as  each 
clan  or  district  of  them  would  have  been  by 
the  patriarchal  authority  of  an  elective  and 
unaimed  chieftain  ;  and  the  laweivers  are  not 

•cure  of  their  places  while  they  can 

LIB  their   individual   influence  over  the 

but  are  withheld   from  any  rash  or 

injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness  and 

•  of  their  dependence  on  this  voluntary- 
Mid  submission. 
If  this  be  at  all  a  just  representation  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  i  My  and 

security  of  a  representative  legislature  must 
always  depend,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  the  experiment  miscarried  so  com- 
pletely, in  the  case  of  the  French  Constituent 
ably.  That  assembly,  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public,  and  the  misconduct  of 
the  privileged  orders,  soon  enabled  to  engross 
the  whole  power  ol   the  country,  consisted 

I  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or 
individual  influence;  who  owed  the  whole  of 
their  consequence  to  the  situation  to  which 
they  had  been  elevated,  and  were  not  able, 
as  individuals,  to  have  influenced  the  opinions 
■  •-fiftieth  part  of  their  countrymen. — 
There  was  in  France,  indeed,  at  this  lime,  no 
legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  anatoxin 
The  noblesse,  who  were  poraecul 
i-itf  that  name,  wars  quit*  disconnected  from 
the  [ pie.  Their  habits  of  perpetual  resi- 
dence in  the  capital,  and  their  total  independ- 

rjl  the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals, 
had  deprived  them  of  any  real  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders;  and  the  or- 

lion  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the 
rich  manufacturers  or  proprietors  to  assume 
such  an  influence.  The  persons  sent  as  de- 
puties to  the  States-General,  therefore,  were 

chiefly  who,  by  intrigue  and  boldness, 
and  by  professionsof  uncommon  zeal  for  what 
were  then  the  neat  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
hail  been  enabled   to  carry  the  voles  of  the 

— .  A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion 
thai   they  would  be  loud   and    vehement  in 

ting   those   requests  upon   which    the 

ne  to  a  decision,  were 

"Us   into   that   assembly.      They 

-s   the    particular 

ds  of  the   people,  anil  not    lo  r, 

iescence  in  what 

■  '.     Tiny  were  not  the 

lilary  patron9  of  the  peoplp,  but  their 

hired  .  ior  n  paitieulai  pleading. — 

oeml  trust  or  nulhoiii\  over 

I  mes- 

s,  out  of  a  mill:  ise  influence 

m.  I  pretensions  wereequall)  powerful. 

Wlvn    these    men    found    then 

were  I  -Ion  of  the  whole 

jiown  of  the  state,  and   invested  with  the 

'<., ,1,11c  government  0/    the  greatest  nation 


tliat  has  existed  in  modern  times,  it  is  nol 
be  wondered  at  if  they  forgot  the  - 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  lie 
enls.     The  powers  to  which  thi 
ceeded  were  so  infinitely  beyond  any 
that   they   had   enjoyed   in    then 
capacity,  thai  it  is  not  -  if  th 

of  exerting  them  wi. 
sideration  and  caution.     Instead  of 
bases  of  rank  and  property,  whi) 
transferred  by  the  clai  ae  facli 

or  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant, 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vi 
stale  in  all  its  wanderings  and 
assembly  possessed  only  the  ba- 
or  reputation;  qualities  which  ■ 
opinion  and  opportunity,  and  which 
attributed  in  the  same  proportion  lo  an  i 
veuienl  multitude  at  once.  The 
lalure  may  be  considered,  there: 
posed  of  (uht-nlurert,  who  had 
a  situation  incalculably  above  then 
ons,  and  were  now  tempted 
their  fortune  by  every  means  that 
the  promise  of  immediate  - 
had  nothitijr.  comparatively  speak.ii 
but  their  places  in  that  assenibh 

rhich  (hey  possessed  within  its 
and  as  the   authority  of  the 
depended  altogether  upon  the  j 
ils  measures,  and   not  upon   ihe  intrinl 
thority  of  its  members,  so  1 1 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  i 
imposing  resolutions,  and  by 
doing  the  extravagant  wishes  and  *\\ 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine] 
tll.it  ever  existed.     Fur  a  man  lo  1 
such  an  assembly,  it  was  by  I 
sary  thai  he  should  have  previously 
any  influence  or  authority  ii 
that  he  should  be  connected  wil 
families,  or  supported  by  fl" 
associations.    II  he  could  dazzle  . 
in  debate  ;  if  he  could  obtain  the 
of  ihe  mob  of  \ 

familiar  to  the  eyes  and   the  ears  of 
sembly  and  its  galleries,  he  was  in  a  fair  I 
for  having  a  great  share  in  ihe  d 
assembi  n  absolute 

thirty  millions  of  men.     The  pnzt 
tempting  not  lo  altract  a  muli 
petitors;  and  the  assembly  for  many 
was  governed    by  those  who   1 
associates  in  the  impracticable  rxtrav 
of  iheir  patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most 
fusely  the  real  interests  of  tl 
shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity 

In  ihiswa}   tin- assembly,  fiorn  ihei 
of  its  constilutio 
able  or  useful.     The  sann 
.   end   lo  its  security. 
into  an  instrument  of  ih 

Mere  popularil 
by  «  hieh  this  11 

■  I  :  But  when   it 
v  hoev.r  could  obtain  Ihe  dire. 

of  the  state,  pari 

about  Ihe  means  they  ■ 

yjosv,  aYui.  wxju  found  out  lliul  violeocs 
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terror  were  inGnitely  more  effectual  anil  ex- 
peditious than  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The 
people  no  attachment  to 

any  families  or  individuals  among  their  dele- 
gates, and  who  contented  themselves  with 
idolizing  the  assembly  in  general,  so  long  as 
it  passed  decrees  to  their  liking,  were  passive 
and  ih  i'cctators  of  the  transference 

of  power  which  was  effected  by  the  pikes  "t' 
the  Parisian  multitude  ;  and  looked  with  equal 
affection  upon  every  successive  junto  which 
assumed  the  management  of  its  deliberations. 
Having  no  natural  representatives,  they  (ell 
themselves  equally  connected  with  all  who 
exercised  the  legislative  function;  and,  being 
destitute  of  a  real  aristocracy,  were  without 
the  mean?  o  ffectnal  support  even  to 

those  who  might  appear  lo  deserve  it.  En- 
couraged bj  tion  of  affairs,  th 
daring,  unprincipled,  and  prollignte,  proceeded 
to  seize  upon  the  defenceless  legislature,  and, 
driving  all  their  -  before  lliem  by 
violence  or  intimidation,  entered  without  op- 
position upon  the  supreme  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. They  soon  found,  however,  that 
which  they  had  been  victorious, 
capable  of  being  turned  against  them- 
s ;  tod  those  who  were  envious  of  iheir 
.  or  ambitions  of  their  distinction,  i 
und  means  to  excite  discontent  among  the 
inltitnde,  now  inured  to  insurrection,  and  to 
Joy  them  in  rolling  down  those  very  in- 
ln'\  had  so  recently  exalted. 
!  of  the  legislature  thus  bees 
e  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  con- 
'•  insurrections  of  a  corrupted 
1  the  institution  of  a  national 
tire  had  no  othei  affect,  than  that 
laving  the   government   open  to  lawless 

It  It  in  th  it  appear*  to  us,  that 

m  the  want  of  a  natural  and  efficient  aris- 

■  the  functions  of  represent* 

■gislators,  the  National  Assembly  of 

was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and 

that   the  institution 

became  a  source  of  public  misery  and 

.vilized  monarchy, 

it    in'  .  and   then 

to  a  mil  itism. 

It   would  .'ess   of  injustice,  we 

id.  l"  impute  those  disastrous 

s  to  the  moderate  ami  virtuous 

unl«  who  sat  in  the  Constituent  As- 

il  be  admitted  thai  they  might 

I  \<  ill  (ml   b 

Ml      the     ill    ' 

It  would  I"'  difficult, 
i  course  of  conducl  by 

ive  I ii  i 

the  enlightened  mem- 

li  avnured  to 

i  ihe  more  liberal  and  popu- 

il  thej  hud  associated 

i|   those  in 


was  attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or 
their  otficial  station  :  if,  in  - 
grasping  presumptuously  at  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  national  council  gating 

riling  on   the  credit  Of   their  Zi 
patriotism  and   inexperienced  abilities,  rhey 
nght  to  strengthen  th  by  an 

alliance  with  what  was  respectable  in  the 
existing  establishments,  and  attached  them- 
selves at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom  they 
might  fairly  expect  speedily  to  outgrow  and 
eclipse. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it 
seems  impossible  to  acquit  those  of  the  revo- 
lutionary patriots,  whose  intentions  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  pure,  of  great  precipitation,  pre- 
sumption, and  imprudence.  s  may 
be  found  for  them,  perhaps,  in  the  inexpe- 
rience which  was  incident  to  their  situation  ; 
in  lie  ir  constant  apprehension  of  being  sepa- 
rated before  their  task  was  accomplished  :  in 
the  exasperation  which  was  excited  by  the 
insidious  pro  ind  iu 
the  intoxication  which  naturally  resulted  from 
ihp  in.i_  triumph,  and  thai 
noise  and  resounding  of  their  popularity.  But 
the  errors  into  which  they  tell 
cusable,  we  think,  in  politicians  of  the  eight- 
eenth century:  and  while  we  pity  their  suf- 
ferings, and  admire  their  genius,  we  cannot 
feel  much  respect  for  their  wisdom,  or  any 
surprise  at  their  misean 

The  |  on  was  irre- 

sistibly to  us  by  the  title  and  the  oon> 

the  rolumes  now  before  us.     Among 
the  virtuous  members  of  thi  mbly, 

one  who  stood  higher  than  Hailly. 
As  a  scholar  and  a  man  ot  be  had 

long  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  ol  celt  laity  : 
His  private  morals  were  not  only  irre| 

able,  but  exemplary  :  and  his  character  and 

■inns  had  always  been   remarkable  for 
gentleness,     moderation,    and     philanthropy. 

Prawn  nnconseinn-lv.  it'  we  ma)  believe  his 

own  account,  into  public  life,  rather  th 

palled  into  it  by  any  movement  of  ambition, 
he  participated  in  the  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
imprudence,  from  which  no  one  seemed  at 

that  time  to  be  exempted  •  and  in  spite  of  an 
early  retreat,  speedily  suffered  thar  late  by 
which  all  the  well  meaning  were  then  des- 
tined to  expiate  their  errors,  lis  popularity 
I  one  time  aqua]  to  that  of  any  of  the 
idols  of  the  day;  and  if  it  was  gained  by 
some  d  bhuneable  indulgence  ana 

unjustifiable  zeal,  it  was  forfeited 
alone  with  his  life)  by  a  rei 

to  disorder,  and  a  meritorious  perseverance 
in  the  discharge  of  hi- 

The  se.juei  of  this  ru  ininn  a  full 

i  ne   learned   aullnu's  recollections 

of  the  i  malty, 

is  now  omitted;   both  as  too  minute  in  retain 

any  interest  at  this  day,  and  as 

n  hicL 

ling  article. 
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Considerations  mr  Us  Principaux  Evenemens  de  la  Revolution  Frangoise.  Ouvrage  Posthum 
de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stail.  Publie  par  M.  lb  Due  de  Bboglijc  et  M.  lb  Bakom  A. 
M  Stael.    En  trois  tomes.    8vo.  pp.  1285.    Londres:  1818. 


No  book  can  possibly  possess  a  higher 
interest  than  this  which  is  now  before  us. 
It  is  the  last,  dying  bequest  of  the  most  bril- 
liant writer  that  has  appeared  in  our  days; — 
and  it  treats  of  a  period  of  history  which  we 
already  know  to  be  the  most  important  that 
has  occurred  for  centuries ;  and  which  those 
who  look  back  on  it,  after  other  centuries 
have  elapsed,  will  probably  consider  as  still 
more  important. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  we  think 
of  Madame  de  Stael : — and  yet  we  must  say, 
that  we  think  her  the  most  powerful  writer 
that  her  country  has  produced  since  the  time 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — and  the  greatest 
writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  time  or  any 
country  has  produced.  Her  taste,  perhaps, 
is  not  quite  pure;  and  her  style  is  too  irregu- 
lar and  ambitious.  These  faults  may  even 
go  deeper.  Her  passion  for  effect,  and  the 
tone  of  exaggeration  which  it  naturally  pro- 
duces, have  probably  interfered  occasionally 
with  the  soundness  of  her  judgment,  and 
given  a  suspicious  colouring  to  some  of  her 
representations  of  fact.  At  all  events,  they 
have  rendered  her  impatient  of  the  humbler 
task  of  completing  her  explanatory  details, 
or  stating  in  their  order  all  the  premises  of 
her  reasonings.  She  gives  her  history  in 
abstracts,  and  her  theories  in  aphorisms: — 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  instead  of 
presenting  that  systematic  unity  from  which 
the  highest  degrees  of  strength  and  beauty 
and  clearness  must  ever  be  derived,  mav  be 
fairly  described  as  a  collection  of  striking 
fragments — in  which  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect 
of  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency.  In  those 
same  works,  however,  whether  we  consider 
them  as  fragments  or  as  systems,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  "are  more  original 
and  profound  observations. — more  new  images 
— greater  sagacity  combined  with  higher  im- 
agination— and  more  of  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and  the  literature 
of  her  contemporaries — than  in  any  other 
author  we  can  now  remember.  She  has  great 
eloquence  on  all  subjects;  and  a  singular 
pathos  in  representing  those  bitterest  agonies 
of  the  spirit,  in  which  wretchedness  is  aggra- 
vated by  remorse,  or  by  regrets  that  partake 
of  its  character.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  say 
(hat  we  agree  in  all  her  opinions,  or  approve 
ef  all  her  sentiments.  She  overrates  the  im- 
portance of  literature,  either  in  determining 
the  character  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  she  theorises  too  confidently 
on  it* past  and  its  future  history.  On  subjects 


like  this,  we  have  not  yet  facts  enough  for  so 
much  philosophy;  and  must  be  contented, 
we  fear,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call  many 
things  accidental,  which  it  would  be  mora 
satisfactory  to  refer  to  determinate  cause*. 
In  her  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her 
notions  of  the  wisdom  of  private  life,  we 
think  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous. 
She  makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  ■ 
great  deal  too  indispensable;  and  varnishes 
over  all  her  pictures  too  uniformly  with  the 
glare  of  an  extravagant  or  affected  enthu- 
siasm. She  represents  men,  in  short,  as  a 
great  deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved, 
and  more  energetic,  than  they  are — ana 
seems  to  respect  them  the  more  for  it.  In 
her  politics  she  is  far  more  unexceptionable. 
She  is  everywhere  the  warm  friena  and  ani- 
mated advocate  of  liberty — and  of  liberal, 
practical,  and  philanthropic  principles.  On 
those  subjects  we  cannot  blame  her  enthu- 
siasm, which  has  nothing  in  it  vindictive  or 
provoking;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy 
than  to  reprove  that  sanguine  and  buoyant 
temper  of  mind  which,  after  all  she  has  seen 
and  suffered,  still  leads  her  to  overrate,  in  our 
apprehension,  both  the  merit  of  past  attempt! 
at  political  amelioration,  and  the  chances  of 
their  success  hereafter.  It  is  in  that  futurity, 
we  fear,  and  in  the  hopes  that  make  it  pre- 
sent, that  the  lovers  of  mankind  must  yet, 
for  a  while,  console  themselves  for  the  disap- 
pointments which  still  seem  to  beset  them. 
If  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  predicts  witk 
too  much  confidence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  her  labours  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
realize  her  predictions.  Her  writings  are  aD 
full  of  the  most  animating  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  our  social  condition,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  effected — the  most 
striking  refutations  of  prevailing  errors  on 
these  great  subjects — and  the  most  persuasive 
expostulations  with  those  who  may  think  their 
interest  or  their  honour  concerned  in  main- 
taining them.  Even  they  who  are  the  least 
inclined  to  agree  with  her,  must  admit  that 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  her  writings; 
and  we  can  give  them  no  higher  praise  than 
to  say,  that  their  tendency  is  not  only  to  pro- 
mote" the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  inde- 
pendence, but  to  soften,  rather  than  exasperate, 
the  prejudices  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

Of  the  work  before  us,  we  do  not  know 
very  well  what  to  say.  It  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  admirable  remarks — and  a  still  greater 
number  of  curious  details ;  for  Madame  df 
Stael  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  an  eye* 
witness  of  much  that  she  describes,  and  had 
the  very  best  access  to  learn  what  did  not  fail 
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liote  observation.    Few  per- 

ter  qualified 

importance  ol  the  suo- 

iid  no  one, 

ink,  so  little  likely  to  colour  and 

from  any  personal  or  party  feel- 

itiorjRj  how- 

*t  unable  adrantlgM  fot  perl'orm- 

i -an not  say 

made  a  good  history.     It  is  too 

The  narrative 

inter;  reflection* 


giant  outline  which  it  traces  on  lire  sky.  A 
traveller  who  wanders  through  a  rugged  and 
piotoreoque  district,  though  struck  with  the 

or  tin-  gn 
of  every  cliff  that  he  passe.-  1011  at 

all  of  the  general  configuration  of  1 1 
or  even  of  the  relative  situation  ol 
he  has  been  admiring;  and  will  understand 
all  those  things,  and  his  own  route 
them,  a  thousand  time-  om  a  groau 

scale  of  half  an  inch  i" 


map  on  a  scale  ol  halt  an  inch  to  n  mile, 
winch  represent?  neither  thickets  or  I. 
ikj  much  subdivided,  to  suit    than  from  the  most  painful  efforts  to  combine 
irrative.     There  are  j  the  indications  of  the  strongest  memory.  The 
at   cursori' 
irk  the  interest  of  a 


arid  a  great  deal  too 
I  it  paBS  for 
or  greater 

We  are 
with  this  last  fault— which 
Ie  from  the  condition  of 
ter: — for.  though  the  ob- 
ft  like  a  p 
I  to  think  that  the  best 
\f — not  only  the   most 
the  most  just  and  lu- 
be written  at 
»ble  distance  from  the  times 
elate.    When  we  read  an  elo- 
irreat  events 
_■•'».  our  firs!  sentiment 
l  at  nr/t  being  able  to  leam 
v  for  a  fuller 
v  v  those  who  had 
ve  iii  the  time  of  rach 
1  blame  them  for 
id  imperfect  a  rne- 
But  the  truth  is,  if  v 

'■,   that    tho 
ent  to 
-re  but  mtv  im- 
portance, am 

■  they  were 

rngaged  by  each  sepa- 

was  jiassing 

ir  and  inler- 

Thi 

it  th«i 

ich  of  which 

i>np<is- 
i 

•imilar 

iportaiit 

ms  the 

1  dually 
■>■  tli.it 

a  wou!  ; 


mid  peak*)  mill  the 
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j«  is  the  same  with  those  who  live  through 
full   periods  of  great  historical  interest.    Ifcej  ara 


Tin 
loo  near  the  scene — too  much  interested  m 
each  successive  event — and   loo  much  agi- 
tated with  i heir  rapid  rx  rm  any 
just  estimate  of  the  character  or  resull  "I  tho 
whole.     They  are  like  private  soldiers  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  battle,  or  ralber  of  a  busy 
and  complicated  campaign — hardly  knowing 
whether  they  have  MM  W  won,  and  having 
but  the  most  obscure  and  Imperii 
tion  of  the  genera]  movements  in  w  Inch  their 
own  fate  has  been  involved.     The  for' 
who  reads  of  them  in  the  Gazette,  a 
peasant  who  sees  them  from  the  lop  of  a  dis- 
tant hill  or  a  steeple,  has  in  fact  a  tar  I 
idea  of  them. 

Of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  names 
that  have  been  connected  in  contemporary 
fame  wilh  the  great  events  of  the  last  lv 
five  years,  how  many  will  go  down  to  nos- 
In  all  probability  not  more  than 
twenty :  And  who  shall  yet  venture  to  say 
which  twenty  it  » 

wirh  the  events  as  with  the  actors.  How 
often,  during  that  period,  have  we  mourned 
or  exulted,  with  i  I  emotion^ 

occurrences  that  we  already  discover  to  have 
been  of  no  permanent  importance  !  —  he 
tain  is  it,  that  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
those  to  w  Inch  we  still  attach  an  interest,  w  ill 
rod  with  the  same  indifference  bj  llio 
very   next   generation! — and   how  prol 
thai  the  whole  train  and  tissue  of  tho  history 
will  appear,  to  a  remoter  posterity,  under  a 
different  character  and  colour  from  any 
■   most  penetrating  observer  of  tli 
sent  day  has  thought  of  ascribing  to  it  ' 

■(temporary,  do  we  think  Oi  Mu- 
houiet,  of  Gregory  VII..  of  Faust,  or  Colum- 
bus, who  formed  the  same  estimate  ol 

•uents  that  we  do  at  this  day  |    Were 
it  and  wise  men   who  br<  I 
lormation,  as  much  aware  of  its  im> 
i  as  the  whole  world  is  at  present '  or 

By  one  imagine,  that,  even   In  thi 
and    lie 

ment  ol  Itfc   in  16-18, 

or  the  English  Revolution  in  1688.  tho  largo 
and   em  irits  by  whom   ll 

iliejr  true  character  ai  -,  or  at  all 

Ml-ll 

\  thej   liav>  prolific  ? 

it  may  thus  leiyvmc  \\\e  \vr*» 
get  lo  dcvelope  tho  true  vh&ttuAet  «A  a 
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great  transaction,  and  though  its  history  may 
therefore  be  written  with  most  a<t  ■ 
very  long  after  its  occurrence,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  snch  a  hislorv  will  not  l>e  deficient 
in  many  qualities  which  it  would  be  desira- 
ble for  it  to  possess.  All  we  say  is,  that  they 
are  qualities  which  will  generally  be  found 
incom|Kitil>le  with  those  larger  and  sounder 
!/  hardly  be  matured  while 
the  subjects  of  them  are  recent.  That  this  is 
an  imperfection  in  oai  and  histori- 

-  sufficiently  obvious;  but  it  is  an  un- 
ction to  which  we  must  patiently  resign 
ourselves,  if  it  appear  to  be  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties. 
We  cannot  both  enjoy  the  sublime  effect  of  a 
vast  an  scape,  and  at  the  same 

time  discern  the  form  of  every  leaf  in  the  for- 
est, or  the  movements  of  every  living  crea- 
ture that  breathes  within  itsexpanse.  Beings 
of  a  higher  order  may  be  capable  of  this; — 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  so: 
Rut,  constituted  as  we  are,  it  is  impossible : 
and,  in  our  delineation  of  such  a  bc> 

•  minute  and  detached,  however  inter- 
esting or  important  to  those  who  are  at  hand. 
must  therefore  be  omitted — while  the  general 
effect  is  entrusted  to  masses  in  which  nothing 
but  the  great  outlines  of  great  objects  I 
served,  and  the  details  left  to  be  inferred  from 
tie  character  of  their  results,  or  the  larger 
features  of  their  usual  accompaniments. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of 
history;  in  which,  when  it  records  events  of 
interest,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
particular  details  which  engrossed 
nitemporaries — both  became, 
the  memory  of  them  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
course  of  that  period  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  just  value  of  the  whole  can  be 
known — and  because,  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, no  human  memory  could  retain,  or 
human  judgment  discriminate,  the  infinite 
number  of  particulars  which  must  h.v. 
presented  in  such  an  interval.  We  shall  only 
observe,  further,  that  though  that  which  m 
is  generally  the  most  material  and 
truly  important  part  of  the  story,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  too  little  is  pre- 
served to  afford  materials  for  a  satisfactory 
narrative,  or  to  justify  any  general  conclu- 
sion; and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  historian 
often  yields  to  the  temptation  of  connecting 
Mity  materials  that  have  reached  him 
by  a  sort  of  general  and  theoretical  reasoning, 
which  naturally  takes  its  colour  from  the  pre- 
I  opinions  of  the  individual 
writer,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
an  author  of  consummate  judgment  and  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  tin-  unchangeable 
principles  of  human  nature,  undertake  this 
task,  it  is  wonderful  indeed  to  see  how  much 
he  may  make  of  a  subject  thai  appears  so  un- 

promifl  it    is  almost  certain  that  the 

be  «ill  give  to  his  readers,  of  such  an 
obscurp  period,  will,  at  all  events,  be  at  least 
I  interesting  as  if  he  had  had 
before  him.     In  other  hands. 
he  result  is  very  different  :  and,  in- 
s/ear/ of  a  masterly  picture  of  rude  or  remove 


ages,  true  at  least  to  the  :■ 
such   periods,    v..-   haw   uolhiuf 
script  of  thi  most 

sies    and    follit  _-ui*e> 

masquerade  character 
names. — It  is  only  neces*-i 
such  books 

v,  or  Godwin's   I 
this  much  more  stri  ••■ 
express  it.     These,  no   d. 
cases; — but  we  suspc 
of  almost  all  remote  character 

he  general  notions  we  have 
or  societies  which  product 
more  dependent  on  the  p>-> 
habits  M  the  popular   wri 
memory  of  them  is  chierh 
is  very  pleasant  to  think  <■: 
the  trouble  of  lookini. 
documents  and  matet..    - 
histories  are  made,  «  i     • 
room  there  is  for  a  v. 
tion  of  all  those  things  : 

nt  in  the  world :     And 
occasionally  have   very  o;  , 
lions.     Compare  Bossuet 
with  Voltaire's — Rollin  with 
or  Clarendon  with  Ralph  or 
and  it  swill  be  difficult   to  1» 
different  writers  are   speaku 
persons  and  things. 

The  work  before  us,  we  I 
is  singularly  free  from  fauli 
lion.     It  is  written,  w  • 
spirit   and  temper  ol   ) 
But  it  has  faults  of  a  ■': 
with  many  of  the  nit 
the  appropriate  il  h  of  ; 

rary  and  philosopl 
too  few  and  too  si 
are  loo  numerous  and  loo   i 
the  latter ; — while   tie 
lations  in  which  perhaps  its 
sists,  seem  already  to  be 
away  upon  matt' 
in  remembrance.     We  roe 
get  entangled  too  far  an 
but  the  general  reason i 
very  long. 

It  is  the  scope  of  the  book  to  i 
France   must    have    a    freo  goirr. 
limited  monarchy — in  ■ 
stilulion  like  that 

i  1  says,  was  all 
nation  aimed 
the  gn 

•   still — undi 

by  the    revival 
has  signalised 
maintains  this  ti 
of  the  French  ]  i 

lent   and    this   d 
object    of  all    I  ha  I    i- 
book,  is  10 
character 

\  t\wa\il'v  \\em  Uotu  \V- 
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Hive  government,  or  the  functions  of  free 

or  this  purpose  she  lakes  a  rapid  and  mas- 
view  of  the  progress  of  the  different 
spean  kingdoms,  from  their  primitive con- 
i  of  feudal  aristocracies,  to  their  present 
hie*  limited  by  law,  or  miti- 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion :  and  eu- 
o  show,  that  the  course  has  been 
i  same  in  all ;  and  that  its  unavoidable  ter- 
on  is  in  a  balanced  constitution  like  that 
zland.     The  first  change  was  the  redue- 
i  of  the  Nobles,— chiefly  by  the  aid  which 
r  Commons,  then  first  pretending  to  wealth 
ntelligence,  afforded  to  the  Crown — and. 
basis,  some  small  states,  in  Italy  and 
socially,   erected    a    permanent 
of  freedom.     But  the  necessities  of 
I  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for 
.   led  much  more  generally 
nent  of  an  arbitrary  or  des- 
nulhoritv  :  which  was  accomplished  in 
■  Spain,  and  England,  under  Louis  XI., 
".,  and  Henry  VIII.     Then  came  the 
ommerce,  luxury,  and  taxes, — which 
ly  lip«ned   into  the  age  of  general 
ice,  individual  wealth,  and  a  sense 
lil  and  of  power  in  the  people; — 
ibOM  led  irresistibly  to  a  limitation  on 
acre  of  the  Crown,  by  a  representative 

ml  having  less  occasion  for  a  land 
tnd  having  been  the  first  in  the  a 
nercial  prosperity,  led  the  way  in  this 
ration.     But   the  same  general 
hate  been  operating  in  all  the  Con- 
is,  and  must  ultimately  pro- 
ne effects.     The  peculiar  advan- 
she  enjoyed   did    not   prevent 
ing  enslaved  by  the  tyranny 
"I..  and  Mary  ; — and  she  also  ex- 
s  hazard*,  and  paid  the  penalties 
able  from  the  as- 
ir  rights. — She  also  overthrew 
chy.  bo  •d  the  monarch  in 

ii   to  set  limits  to  his  power. 
;li»h  Commonwealth  of  1648,  origi- 
ns ai  the  French 
led,  like  it,  in  the  establish- 
runny,  and  a  restoration 
o  confound  all  the  asserters 
il  guilt  of  rebellion: — 
v  agreed  ih.it  this  was 
losion  of  a  flame  that  could 
d  DOT  permanently  re- 
1688, 
'  necessary  consumma- 
n n  forty  years  be- 
■lich  might  and  would  have  been 
he  slightest  shock 

mod)  as  the 
oplc  by  the  i  bat  first 

nvof  France ; 

e  great  her  book  to 

hich  cannot 

I,  and 

led  to  that  I 


consummation — and  that  every  thing  is  now 
in  the  fairest  train  to  secure  it,  without  any 
great  effort  or  hazard  of  disturbance. 

That  these  views  are  Supported  with  infinite 
talent,  spirit,  and  eloqin  .  D  has 

read  the  book  will  probably  dispute  ;  and  we 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think  lhal  they  were 
not  substantially  just.     Vet   m  we 

confess,  quite  so  ki   i  the  distinguished 

writer  before  us;  and  thl  D  noi  doubt 

either  that  her  principles  ai  I  hat  her 

predictions  will  be  ultimately  zcc>  ue 

fear  that  the  period  of  their  lriuin|  h  is  not  yet 
at  hand  ;  and  that  it  is  far  i  iul  than 

she  wdl  allow  it  to  be,  whether  that  tiiumph 
will  be  easy,  peaceful,  and  secure.  The  ex- 
ample of  England  is  her  great,  indeed  hei  only 
authority  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  she  has  run 
the  parallel  with  more  boldness  than  circum- 
spection, and  overlooked  a  yarn- 1  yui  pail  iiularg 
in  our  case,  to  which  she  could  not  easily  find 
any  thing  equivalent  in  that  of  her  country.  It 
might  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  mi  the  oppo- 
site character  and  temper  of  the  two  nations; 
though  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  I  ter 

is  the  work  of  the  government.  But  can  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  have  forgotten,  that  Engla ud  had 
a  parliament  and  a  representalr.  :ure 

for  five  hundred  years  before  1648 ;  and  that  it 
wag  by  that  organ,  and  the  widely  spread  and 
deeply  founded  machinery  of  the  elections  on. 
which  it  rested,  that  the  struggle  was  made,  and 
the  victory  won,  which  ultimate!]  secured  to  us 
the  blessings  of  political  freedom  ?  The  least 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  government,  and 
the  true  foundations  of  all  liberty,  will  show 
what  an  immense  advantage  this  was  in  the 
contest;  and  with  what  formidable  obstacle! 
those  must  have  to  slniL'^le.  who  an  obliged 
(0  engage  in  a  similar  onnfliol  without  it. 

All  political  power,  even  the  most  despotic, 
rests  at  last,  as  was  profoundly  observed  by 
Hume,  upon  Opinion.     A:  ai  is  Just, 

or  otherwise,  according  as  it  promotes,  more 
or  less,  the  true  interests  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it.     But  it  is  fldo  ex- 

actly as  it  is  directed  fan  the  opinion  of  those 
who  really  possess,  and  know  that  they  pos- 
sess, tAe  power  of  enforcing  it,  and  upon  w  hose 
opinion,  therefore,  it  constantly  depends: — 
that  is,  in  a  military  despotism  on  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiery; — in  all  rude  ant 

communities,  on  the  opinion  of  those  who 
monopolise  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  or  the 
'line  which  constitute  powei — the  priest- 
hood— the  landed  proprietors — the  armed  and 
.1  to  war; — and,  in  civil. sed  societies,  on 
the  opinion  of  that  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  who  can  bring  tlnir  joint  talento, 
wealth,  and  strength,  to  aet  in  concert  when 
occasion  requires.  A  government  may  indi 
subsist  for  a  time,  although  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  those  classes  n  but  its 

existence  must  always  be  |  tod  it 

probably  will  not  subsist  long.  The  natural 
and  appropriate  Constitution,  lit  -   in 

that  which  enabli  ho  ao 

lually  administer  the  government,  In  nsi  •  it.iin 
and  confoim  ihemseh  M  in  time  to  the  <<\nv\\uvt 
of  those  who  have  the  powet  to  cntiium  w, 
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ri  IV.,  had  made  the  task  of  a  courtier 
j  leas  wearisome  and  less  degrad  i: 
no  partiality,  indeed,  for  the  memory  of 
I  buckram  hero — and  is  very  indignant  at 
rrwarded  as  the  patron  of  literature, 
int  Pascal  etoit  le 
chagrin  Racine  ;  il  exila 
il  s'opposa  coustammeut  aux  hon- 
voufoit  rendre  a  La  Fontaine,  et 
■•sua  de  1'admiration  que  pourBoileau. 
^^kture.  en  1'ex.ihant  avec  execs,  a  bien 
it  pour  lui  qu'il  n'a  tail  pour  ello."  — 
iii  )    In  his  m,  indeed,  he 

l  popularity,  if  not  his  fame.     The 
early  successes  was  lost  in 
later  reverses.    The  debt?  he  had  eon- 
"' lav  like  a  load  on  tie  irul  the 

gloominess  of  his  devotion  was  one 
!■■  alacrity  with  which  the  nation 
ito  ill  tln>  excesses  and  profligacy  of 
jy  and  the  sueeeding  reign. 
f«gn — the  weakness  of  Louis  XV. — 
and  disgusting  influence  of  his 
and  all  their  relations,  and  the  na- 
Mters  which  they  occasioned — tn- 
.'enernl  spread  of  intelligence 
body  of  the  people,  and  th 
i  spirit  displayed  in  the  writings 
iu,  cre- 
eling of  discontent  and  con- 
m  government,  and   ]>repared   the 
*  BOSS  more   intrepid   reformers  who 

.  destined  to  boo 

idanw  de  Stael,  would 

Ideal  and  most  equitable  of 

'  i  lie  ni"--l  constitutional  of 

*ngs — had  he  been  born  to  adminis- 

t    established    despotism,   or  a 

monarchy.      But   he  was   not 

'  II  th"  throne  during  the  difficult  and 

i  of  a  transition  from  the  one  state 

atr.    Be  was  sincerely  anxious  for 

less  and  even  the  rights  of  I 

after  the  absolute 

lich  seemed  to  be  his  lawful  inherit- 

I  was  too  raaded  by  those 

'  i  cling  to  it  too  long,  for  his  own 

f   that  of  (he  country.     The  Queen, 

tame  amiable  disp  i  >iill 

*«»oe#  natural  prejudices.   M.  de  Mau- 

if  the  old  school,  was 

he    growing    disorders    of    the 

d  the  talents  of  Tur- 

1TK0,      We 

of  the 

ngh  we  can  pardon  ifi<-  filial 

merit  of  his  plans  of 
it,  and  to  dwell  on  the 

in  """..jilciicrS   ' 

D,  we  have  too  much  re- 
s  to  oppress  th"in.  :il   this 
mple 
for  provi:  • 

; -onage,  he  must 
nd  no  fame 
is  entitled. 
k    has  tni! 

HI  111"  luxl 
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try,  to  have  been,  "  to  persuade  the  King  to 
do  of  himself  tli.it  justice  to  the  people,  to 
obtain  which  they  afterwards  insisted  for  rep- 
resentatives." Such  a  counsellor,  of  course, 
had  no  chance  in  1780;  and,  the  year  after, 
M  V  rki-r  was  accordingly  dismissed.  The 
great  objection  to  him  was,  that  he  proposed 
itions — "et  de  toutcs  les  innovations, 
celle  que  les  courtisans  et  les  financiers  de- 
testent  le  plus,  e'est  TEconomic." 
going  out,  however,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  ;  and  found  means,  while  M  de  Mau- 
repas  had  ■  bad  lit  of  put,  to  get  M.  i 
tine  removed  from  the  ministry  of  marine — a 

Cersouage  so  extremely  diligent  in  the  studies 
elonging  to  his  department,  that  when  M. 
i  went  to  see  him  soon  after  his  a 
he  found  him  in  a  chamber  all  hung 
whh  maps;  aid  boasting  with  much 
eomiilftceiiey,  llnil      In-  r.nill  all.  .i.lv   j  m   his 
hand  upon  the  largest  of  them,  and  |K>int.  \\  ilh 
his  eyes  shut,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  !" 

Calonne  succeeded — a  frivolous,  presump- 
tuous person, — and  a  financier,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  aflat  the  lashion  of  our  poet-lan- 

Koi  he  too,  it  seems,  was  I 
prodigality  "a  large  economy  ;"  and  to 
the  Kin;;,  that  the  more  lavish  he  and  his 
court  wen-  in  their  expenses,  so  much  the 
better  would  it  faro  with  the  country.     The 
consequence  was,  that  the  disorder  sei 
came  irremediable  ;  and  this  Sprightlj 
ter  was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Turgot's  pro- 
posal of  subjecting  the  privileged  orders  to 
ih.'ir  share  of  the  burdens — and  finally  to  ad 
vise  i he  convocation  of  the  Notables,  in  1787. 

The  Notables,  however,  being  all  pm 
persons,  refused  to  give  up  any  of  their  im 
munilies — and  they  and  M.  de  Calonne  uero 
dismissed  aeeordintrly .  Then  came  the  \\  nver- 
Dttj  and  undecided  administration  of  M.  de 

■  •-,  which  ended  with  the  resold' 
.iss.-rnl'!.-  ii'  reneral; — ami  this  was 

the  Ii.  volution! 

Hitherto,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  the  nation 
at  huge,  and  especially  the  lower  onl< 
taken  no  share  in  those  discussions.      The 
resistance  to  the  Court — the  complaints — the 
call  for  reformation,  originated   ami  w. 

fined  to  the  privileged  onlers — to  the  Pailia- 

-the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.     N 
olulion   indeed   can    succeed    in   a   civilised 
country,  which  does  not  begin  at  least  with 

her  orders.     It  was  in  the  parh 
of  Paris,  in  which  the  peers  of  iiai .> 
seats,  and  which  had  always  been  mod  tena- 
cious of  the  privileges  of  its  members,  that 
the  suggest  ion  was  fust  made  which  - 
to  the  tour  quarter?  of  the  kingdom.     In  tlmt 

in,    indeed,   it  could  hardly   fail,  as  it 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or  fron  mot. 
They  were  clamouring  against  the  mi 
for  not  exhibiting  his  account  of  the  public 
NPMMM)   when    the   Abbe   Sab.' 
"  Vousdemandez,  messieurs,  les  ilut*  il  rettttt 
et  de  depenae — et  ce  sont  Its  Etalf-ditiirmii 
qu'il  nous  faut !" — This  was  ■ 
in  every  order  of  society  ;  addresses  to  that 
effect  were  poured  in,  in  daily  heaps;  and  at 

t  a 
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last  M.  'le  Brienne  was  obliged  to  promise,  in 
tho  King's  name,  that  the  States-General 
should  assemble  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
This  delay  only  inflamed  the  general  impa- 
tience: and  the  clergv  having  solemnly  00- 
olaimed  against  it,  the  king  was  at  last  obliged 
to  announce  tliat  they  should  meet  early  in 
the  following  year.  M.  Necker  at  the  same 
time  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  Slates-General  were  demanded  by  the 
privileged  orders  :  and,  if  they  really  expect- 
ed to  liml  them  as  they  mra  in  1614,  which 
was  their  la  (though  it  is  not  very 

conceivable  that  they  should  have  overlooked 
the  inference  of  the  times.)  we  can  under- 
stand that  they  might  have  urged  this  demand 
without  any  design  of  being  very  liberal  to 
the  Othei  orders  of  the  community.  This  is 
the  edifying  abstract  \*»hich  Madame  de  Stael 
has  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  venerable 
assembly 

••  1*  Qtrgi  demand*  qu'il  lui  tut  perm  is  dc  lever 
dei  dimes  siir  luute  cspece  de  fruits  et  de  grains,  el 
qu'on  delendit  de  lui  faire  payer  des  droits  s  Pen- 

i  villcs,  mi  dc  lui  imposcr  ea  part  dee  contri- 
butions pmir  les  ebemina  ;  il  rfelama  de  nouvellea 
entraves  h  la  liberie  de  la  presse.  La  NMntt  dc- 
manda  que  les  priiicipeux  cmplois  lusstni  toua 
donnr-  nenl  aux  gcnlilshoinmes,  qu'on 

intertill  aux  roturiera  les  arquebuses,  les  pisloleis,  et 
I'usage  des  rhietis,  a  motns  qu'ils  n'eussem  les 
jnrrcis  coupes.  Kilo  demands  de  plus  que  lea  to- 
tuners  paytisMnt  de  nuuvenux  droits  seigncurinux 
aux  gcniilsluunmes  posaesseura  de  fiefs  ;  que  Ton 
I  pensions  accordces  aux  mem- 
bres  du  tiers  6tni ;  mnis  que  les  gemilshommes 
fussent  exempts  do  Is  contrainte  par  corps,  et  de 
tout  subside  sur  les  denrocs  de  leurs  terres;  qu'ils 
pu'sent  prendre  du  sel  dsns  les  greniers  du  rui  an 

pin  ')'ie  les  marchands ;  enfin  que  le  tiers 
#101  fin  oblige  de  porter  un  hnbit  diliercnt  do  colui 
dea  genlilshiunmes." — Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

Thi  ral,  however,  were  decreed; 

— and,  thai  the  whole  blame  of  innovation 
mii:hi  still  lie  mKui  the  higher  orders,  M.  de 
Brienne.  in  tho  name  of  the  King,  invited  all 
and  sundry  to  make  public  their  notions  upon 
the  mantiet  in  which  thai  great  body  should 
old  form,  the  Nobles  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Commons,  each  deliberated 
art — and  each  had  but  one  voice  in  the  enacl- 
of  laws; — so  that  the  privileged  Olden 
dways  two  to  one  against  the  other — 
the  eeoneoi  legislation  had  always  been 

atl 1  the-  privileges  of  the  one,  and  in- 

the  burdens  of  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  tiers  etal  bad  long  been  defined,  "'a  genf 
Me  1 1  tmllable,  a  vitrei  et  a  mitericorae ;" 
— a  il<  I  Madame  de  Stael,  in  one  of  those  pas- 
sages that  already  begin  to  be  valuable  to  the 
forgetful  world,  bears  this  striking  testimony 
i  to  the  effect  on  their  actual  condition. 

i  gens  et  lea  grangers  qui  n'ont  pss 
conim  In  Trance  ivsnt  '■■  et  qui  voienl 

■ujnunfhui  l«  pcupta  enrichi   par  la  division  des 

Q.  ■  et  la  suppression  des  dimes  ei  du  realm* 
ivotr  I'tde*  de  la  situniion  de  ce 
pays,  lorsque  la  nation  portoil  le  pnids  do  lous  les 
privileges.  Lea  partisans  de  I'esclavage.  dnns  les 
*ou»enl  dil  qu'un  paysan  de  France 
eioit  plui  ninlln  iiiciix  qti'iin  negre.  C 
argument  pour  aoulngcr  les  blancs,  mais  non  pour 
a'andurcir    coutre    les  uoirs.    La  misers  acciou 


1' ignorance,    Vignoranec    Been 
quand  on  se  demruide  Don 
etc  si  cruel  dansh 
a  cause  que  dans  I 
a  I* absence  de  morabie."— 

But  what  made  the  i 
system  of  laying  the  hearn 
dene  on  the  poorest  a  thou< 
oppressive,  and  ten  thousand  tim 
voicing,  was,  that  the   in v 
emption  came  at  last  to  b 
the  true  ancient  nobles* 
Madame  de  Si  a  el 
hundred  families,  but  bj  h 
of  persons  of  all  if 
patents  of  nobility  for  the 
taming  th;-  «J.     There  t 

in  the  structure  of  French 
more  revolting,  or  called   n 
formation,   than   the  i 
tensions  of  this  anomalous  race, 
most   jealously 
original  Noblisse;  wh 
ed  with  such  exit 
son  was  allowed  to  enter 
carriages  whose  patent   ol 
certified   by  the  Court 
prior  to  the  year  1400;  are 
assumed   the  name  and    I 

admitted,  as  agi 
full  participation  of  all   ll. 
privileges.     It  is  with  just 
Madame  de  Stael  reckons 
of  the  Revolution, — 

"  Telle  foule  de  gemilehom 
anoblis  de  la  veille,  soil  par  It 
que  les  rois  donnie- 
franchiasement  des  Gaubu-, 
venalea  de  secretaire  du  roi,  ell 
nouveaux  individus  aux  d  i 
anciens  gcntilahommes.  La  nre 
volnntiers  a  la  preeminent  ■ 
et  je  n'exagcre  pas  en  aflirmm 
plus  do  deux  cents  en  Frn 
et  les  cent  inille  pi 
des  privileges,  a  I'egnl  A< 
mnrenci,  de    Grammont.  de  I 
micnl  ucnernlement ;  enrdesmt; 
ile    lettrea,   des   prnnrieiair 
•nl  comprendre  la  I 
accordcr  a  cello  noblesse 
rences  ou  d'argem 
date  surTisoient  pour  siegi 
nobles,  et  pour  job 
honorables  metnbres  du  ' 

"La  chombre  des  paits  en 
magisirntiire  patricienne, 
anciens  souvenirs  de  In  i 
nssocice  n  des  iti«iitutione  i 
rente.     1'n  merits  disiu- 
surtoul  dans  la  jurisprutl- 
menl  I'cntree  ;  et  les  droit*  rrpresei 
pairs  exerccni  dans  IViat.  am 
c'esl  pour  le  bien  pu 
lues.     Mnis  quel  avantago  les  f  rune, 
ils  tronver  dans  ces  vicomtea  de  la 
dans  ces  marquis  de  la  ] 
settlement  leur  pan  des  in 
rni  lui-mome  ne  rei 
falloit  faire  des  pre 
[i,.ur  y  elf*  minus,  ei  ijn'i! 
depuis  cinquante  ana  ?     La 
classe  ne  pouvoit  s 
el  ces 
d'hommes." — Vol.  i.  p    It 

\     Svimv^b  a*  iv  tta^'  apnea  r,  then 


<CH  BEVOLl 


ua.- 


umber  of  the  deputies  who 
ml  though,  by  the  usage 
u  somu  former  assemblies,  the 
allowed  each  but  one  voice 
legislature,  there  were  earlier  examples 
and  voting  as  individu- 
» in   th<j  same  assembly.    M.  de  Brienne,  as 
i.  took  the  sapient  course  of  call- 
is  of  the  kingdom  into 
iil  upon  this  emergency.     It  was  fixed 
'hough  not  without  difficulty,  that  the 
<>t    the  ;>eople  should   be  equal  m 
Bf  to  those  of  the  other  two  clusses  to- 

and  it  is  a  trait  worth  mention 

i-t  only  committee  of  Nobles  who  voted 

i.  was  that  over  which  the 

t  King  of  France  (in  1818)  presided. 

however,  this  conces- 

iplied  that  the  whole  body  was  to  de- 

-*  ui  r  iid  to  vote  individually; 

lie  as  it  now  appears,  the  fact 

the  King  and  his  ministers  allowed  the 

■«r«  to  be  elected,  and  actually  to  asstm- 

anout  having  settled  that  great  question, 

iroach  to  its  settlement ! 

blunders  that  ensured  or 

what   was  probably   inevitable, 

\  a  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of 

■1  incoaceivable,    The  point,   how- 

•at-   jafc'iu.'h  nut  taken  up  by  any  authority, 

*   entifully  discussed  among  the  talkers 

T^~,^*T~  a*,  aiid   Madami  assures  us, 

*-  *-'  lide  of  the  Iter*  Hat  was  at  thai  time 

*"*^  ompany,  as 

\  *— »-a»r  -.pillar  with  the  bulk  01  the 

i  "ii  \  el  toules  celles<|ui,  dans 

ie  de  Prance,  influoient  rat 

nt  viveinent  en  faveur  de  la 

un.     La  male  ctoit  il 

it  de  tout  Ie  dix-huil- 
pes,  qui  com- 
nstitu- 
mcoup  moint  de  !"ive  alors, 
epoqne  pendant 
lies.     Eufin  Pa- 
put    public-   elnit    lei,    qu'i] 

*»  If  lui-meme." — (Vol.  i. 

'1.  IT  :  lamour  that  was  made 

I  Mine  by  the  ad- 

al  prerogative,  but  by  in- 

!  the  privileged  classes. 

Madnrne  de   BtaeJ  asserts 

|«rty  was  then 

to  unite  with  the  sovereign 

"I   ihose  bodies,  and 

0 '!  to  partiei- 

-.     The  statement  cer- 

no  slight  cotifirtnatioti 

la  which  were  ut- 

pnblic  address  by  the 

•-.  then  the  first  of  the 

!  ne  "      de  revolution 

ite  de  Paris,  en   1789; 

r'n*.  et  son 

..  flrt  It  chef!"     We 

Staid — "que 

iistauce  ctoit  dans 

thing,  sajr  Madame  de  Stacl,  can  be 


imagined  more  striking  limn  the  Bret  sight  of 
the  twelve  hundred  deputies  ol  France,  as 
they  passed  in  solemn  prooSMIOl  to  heal 
mass  at  Notre  Dame,  the  ilay  before  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General. 

"  I. a  Noblesse  %e  trouvnnt  decline  de  "a  splen- 
dour, par  IVsprii  do  eouriisan,  pur  I'nllioge  del 
anoblia,  el  par  une  Id  ne  poa- 

aedani  plu>  I'asccndant  dea  liinmrcs  qu'il  svoU  eu 
dana  lea  temps  barbarra  ;  I'iniportnnce  dis  deputes 
da  Tiers  etai  en  etoit  augmentae.  Lours  Imbiis  et 
lours  manteaux  noira,  leura  regnrds  assures,  leur 
nombre  imposant,  attiroiem  l'aitciiiion  sur  mi 
Dea  homines  de  letireg,  dea  negociuus,  un  grand 
nombre  d'avocais  composoient  ce  Iroisirme  ordro. 
Quelquca  noblea  s'i'ioieni  fail  Dommer  dip 
liera,  el  parmi  ces  noblea  on  remarquoit  sunoul  Is 
Comie  de  Mirabrau:  Topiiiton  qu'on  avoit  de  son 
eaprit  cloit  ainguliuremeni  augments  par  la  peur 
que  faiaoit  son  immorolito;  et  cependam  e'est  cetta 
immornlin*  meme  qui  a  dimiuuc  linHuciue  que  sea 
eiimnaiites  lacultea  devoient  lui  vuloir.  II  t'loit 
difficile  de  ne  pas  Ie  regorderlongiemps,  uunml  on 
I'avoit  une  fula  apcrcu  :  Son  tnrrOSOSS  chsvsluM 
Ie  diaiinguoit  enire  loua:  on  eiit  dil  que  sa  force  en 
dependoit  comma  celle  de  Samson ;  son  visage 
empriinioit  de  I'expresaion  de  sa  laidt-ur  meme ;  et 
loute  an  peraonne  donnoii  I'ideo  d'uue  puisaancs 
irreguliere,  mais  enfin  d'une  puiaaanca  telle  qu'on 
se  la  repreaenteruit  dnna  un  iribun  de  peuple. 

"  Aueun  nom  propre,  excepte  Ie  aien,  n'rioii 
encore  coltbre  dana  lea  aix  cents  depute.-,  tin  tiers  ; 
mais  il  y  svetl  beaucoup  d'homrncs  houorablca,  et 
licaucoup  d'bommes  a  craindre." — Vol.  l.  pp.  185, 
186. 

The  first  day  of  their  meetiru',  the  deputies 
of  course  insisted  thai  the  whole  threi 
should  sit  and  vote  together;  and  the  majority 
of  ihe  nobles  and  clergy  of  course  misted  : — 
And  this  went  on  for  Dearly  two  months,  in 
the  face  of  the  mob  of  Paris  and  the 
of  France — before  ihe  King  and  hJfl  Council 
could  make  up  their  own  minds  OH  the  mat- 
ter! The  inner  cabinet,  in  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Princes  had  ihe  chief  sway,  had  now 
taken   the  alarm,   and  restating   the 

pretensions  of  the  Third  Estate;  while  74. 
.and  the  ostensible  ministers,  were  for 
compromising  with  them,  wh 
was  not  yet  proved  hj  experience,  nur  their 
pretensions  raised  by  victory.  The  Ultras  re 
lied  on  the  army,  and  were  inr  dismissing  lb" 
.lure  as  soon  ns  Ihev  b  a  t>-« 

M.  Necker  plainly  told  the  Kin:.';  that 
he  did  not  think  that  lliearmy  OOuJd  1  • 
on;  and  that  he  ought  tu  make  Dp  his  mirnl 
In  reign  hereafter  und-  tltuliofl   like 

that  of  England.   Then 
and   endless  consultations;   and  ai    length, 

within    three    weeks   after   the    Stales   weie 
1  ami  before  the  Commons  bad  gained 
any  decided  advantage,  M,  Necker  obtained 
ihe  full  assent  l«ih  nt  the  King  and  tj> 

a  declaration,  in  which  il  was  In  be  DJirtl  - 

M  the  Slates,  thai  Ihey  should  ah  and  vote  us 

lj  in  all  questions  of  Injcahmi.  mid  in 
tiro  chambers  only  in  all  other  questions. 
This  anangemenl  de  Stael  assures 

il-.  would  have  satisfied  iln  I  i  the 

time,  and  invested  the  throne  with  list 
strength  of  popularity  I  a  full  and 

n    given    by    both 

their  Majesties,  the  party  about  the  '. 
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found  moans  to  put  off  from  ilay  to  day  the 
of  ilit-  important  instrument ;  and 
a  whole  monlli  was  uiipnrdouably  was 
idle  d  Inch,  nearly  one 

half  of  ihfi  nobles  nnd  clergy  had  joined  the 
deputies  of  the  Commons,  arid  token  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Thaii  popi 
ftrit I  oonfideooa  had  been  dangerously  in- 
creased, in  the  mean  time,  by  their  orators 
and  pamphleteers;  and  the  Court  had  become 
(he  oh  lent,  both  by 

the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  its  armies  to 

•iKt.il.  and  by  what  Madame  de  Slael 
calls  the  accidental  exclusion  of  tin-  deputies 
from  their  ordinary  plat :e  r>t   meetine; — which 

M'casiou  to  the  celebrated  and  theatrical 
oath  ol  the  Tennis-coml.     A 1 1 < ■  r  all,  Madame 

iel  rays,  iniit'h  mighl  have  been  regained 
or  saved.  1  i  nation. 

But  the  Terj  lore  it  was  (0  be  dehv- 

quence  of  I  billet  (rani  the  Queen  :— two  new 
councillors  and  two  prince* of  the  blood  were 
called  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations;  anil 
suddenly  determined,  that  the  King 
shoultl  announce  it  as  his  pleasure,  that  the 
Three  Estates  should  meet  antl  rate  in  their 
three  separate  cliambers,  as  they  had  done 
in  1614! 

M.  Necker,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow,  refused 
to  go  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  K 
to  make  this  important  communicate 
was  made,  however — and  received  with  mur- 
murs of  deep   displeasure;  and,  when    the 
Chancellor  ordered  the  deputies  to  withdraw 
to    their    separate    chamber,  they  answered, 
that  they  were   the  National  Assembly,  ami 
would    slay  where   they  were !    The   whole 
visible  population    seconded    this  resolution, 
with  indications  of  a  terrible  and  im 
violent  lenince,  it  was  immediately 

seen,  would    have  lad   to   the   moat    d 

id  the  Queen 
entreated  M  Necker  to  take  the  main-- 
of  lie  and  solemnly  en- 

to  follow  no  councils   but   his.     The 
mini^  lad  :  —  and    immediately    the 

mis  order  was  recalled,  and  a  royal 
mandate  was  issued  to  the  Nobles  ami  the 
Clergy,  to  join  the  deliberations  of  the  Tiers 
etui. " 

If  theaa  reconciling  measures  had  been  sin- 
cerely followed  out,  the  country  and  the  mon- 
archy might  yet  perhaps  have  been  tared. 
But  the  part)  ol  the  Ultras — "  qui  parluit  avec 
baannnop da dedaia  de  1'autorite  du  roid'An- 
phii  tie,  et  vonloit  faire  considerercomme  un 
atteot.it,  |a  pen-cede  ri-duireun  roi  de  France 
an  miserable  sort  du  monari|ue  Britauuiipie" 
— lli  -  d  pirty — had  still  too  much 

Weight  in  i1  iincils;  antl,  while  they 

took  advantage  of  the  c.-ilrn  produced  by  M. 
Neckc  res  and    popularity,   did   not 

hasten  the  niaieh  of  M.  de 
German  regiments  urn 
—with  the  derign,  scarcely  disc 
employing  them  to  OVI  raws,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, u  the  assembly.    Considering 
whom  ln-r  information  is  derived,  we 
taa  scarcely  refuse  our  implicit  belief  to  the 


following  important  slate 
never  ade  oai  cqt 

'■  M.  Necker  n'igooroti  p»*  le 
pour  It'itirl  •> 
qu'on  »ou  it  lr  In.  aaeSM 
moil  de  re  jut  a  Compwgno  to 
iroie  ordree  qui  n'm 
ties  un 

les  impels  et  leb  ei 
afin  de  U$  rmvoyrr  ee*une  !    C 
lie  potivoil  cue  set' 
posoil  d*  le  rt'iivnyer  deeqae  Is 
ra-sfii  nems  avis  pt 

ije  sa  Mtiiniioii,  i  loil  Pi 

or :  mats  il  eovou  ausu  que,  0 
nil  Ion  »e  tiouToii  slors 
place  «in»  ronfirmer  lea  bruin  qui  w  i 
Mir  lea  iiirturr*  viulemea  que 
cour.     Le   i"i  sVanl  reaolu  i 
Necker  ns  voalui  p»»  y  prendn 
dorjoar  Ireign 
rt  il  rrsyiii  la 

la  niotxruvrr."— \ 

He  continued,  according 
to  the  palace,  where  he  Mas 
cold  civility ;  and  at   h 

stantly  to  quit  Fran 

of  hia departure.  This 

llth  of  July; — and  as  soon  bs!' 

was  known,  all  Paris  rose  in 

army  of  100,000  men  was  ;■ 

— and,  on  the  14th,  th 

ished,  and  the  K  ''it  as 

tote]  de  Ville,  to  c 
of  all  that  had  bei 
had  got  as  far  as  Brussels, 
called.    Upward*  of  two 

ins  throughout  the  coun 
mamlest  thai  a  great 
t'onsiimmatetl  ! 

- 
telly  sketches  ol    the  • 
Constituent  Assembly 
■ 
was  Mirabeau  :  who  nj 
to  Necker,  like  the  evil  sn 
lution    conlendiiiL'     a  ith 
Madame  dt 

"Tribun  par  calcul,  et  Ar 
There  never,  perhaps,  wo* 
much  talent  being  accomp 
ized   by   so  much   pri 

spirit*  th;;' 
scene  uring 

ier  him  ;  at 
of  principle,  that  no  one  part) 
individual,  liusted    liun  w 
His  fea: 
overbore  all  rpmpe 

I  to  be,  to  »h£ 
ol  all  thing! 

lias  oil  said  of  his 

cully   in  CJlcmporr   km 

g  his  li 
■  a  and   leu. 

for  themselves  any  th 

u-ed  to  catch  from  hi*  uispin 
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e  was  artful  when  worsted,  and  mer- 
'    successful.     What  he  said  of 
M  true  of  all  his  opr>'i 
net  il  a  reiaotl,  nous  dispulons;  quand  d 

Opposed  t<i  this,  and  finely  contrasted  with 

M   de  la  Fayette — the 

pun~>t  and  therefore  the 

,  most   ;  .itional   liberty  in 

Franc*.     Co  the  times  in  which  he 

ha*    In  'in    he   has   met 

fot  a  nation  to  be 

to  name  one  of  its  public  characters,  to 

:mony  can  be   borne, 

it   risk  nn.      "Depuis  )e 

•xiur  l'Amerique, 

i   ne  petit  citer  ni  une 

lui  qui  n'ait  ete  dans 

sans  qu'aucun  interet   per- 

nel  se  -  mele  a  sacendnite." 

little  like  our 

am.  its,  this  little  sketch  of 

I  vmg. 

i  quaranrc  am  une  vie 
:  lc*  questions  potitlOflOS, 
attraction  dnna  cello 
■il  pourcommuniqueravec 
lam  ils'irriioii  niscmentde  leur* 
in»i»f  nit  par  lea  nena.     Toute- 

lom.  eominv  il  nvoit  un  esprit  supeneuret  des  fncons 
d<  a'rx-urimer  la.  uniques  el  tranchanics,  c'i 

.lssemhlee  de  lui  monirer  un  reaped 
\.     .Mirnbeau  ne  demandnit  pas 
-ilenee  de  I'Abbe  Sieve* 
iiiencc;  ear  ce  genre  de 
'liable.     Oncroyoit  a  Sioyes, 
bomme  mysteneux,  des  eecrete  aur  lea  con- 
nna,  .!  i  toujour*  dea  crTclg  t'lon- 

qusnrf   ■  I  Quelques  jeunea 

«  d'une  grande  force,  pro- 
nt  la  plu*  hadle  ad  r  lui;  et  l'on 

•doil  -\  la  looer  h'm   .l.pens  de  lotil  autre, 
■  qu'il  ne  ao  faisoit  jamais  juger  en  entier.  dims 
ju'on  anvoii  nvr. 

ina  nobthairee; 
ila  eon  fiat  de  pri-tre 


nthan 


ib. 


I  Bl*< 
elair»-ni< 


pp. 


» rge,  0111  se  manifests  If  plus 

lor*  de   la  suppression   des 

'r  !i/>rfg,  ft  tif  invent  pan  etrr 

■■"ilea  lea 

'ins  ces 

30ft.  30b". 


The  noel 


»re  <-. 


ile  party,  perhajis,  in  the 

■ 

■sy,  and 

f  the  Commons.     In  the  situa- 

I,  one  would 

i  a  (rood  deal  of  anxiety,  btt- 

'ii,    from     them.      But, 

inir*  afii'i't   people  differently. 

>tic  than  ilv 

l:Ce  pn 

— ut ut mi i -  de 

1'y  bmi- 

<nit  insolent. 

lant  il  lruuvi..it  ridicule 

nitieme  Steele,  un* 

;ivipit  .11  jns,]uTalors 

counterpart, 

tilers, 
i  them.     There  is 


infinite  talent,  truth,  and  pathos,  in  the  fol- 
lowing hasty  observations. 

"  Us  yngnrrr-tii  ,Je  I'aacendani  dans  I'aasrniMcV, 
en  ee  moonant  lies  ni.nl.  aj  In  modera- 

tion emit  de  la  luiblesse,  el  qu'eul  seal 
earsrierea  (orla.     On  les  voy..u,  duns  Irs  -alien  el 
aur  les  banes  dea  depnlee,  lourner  an  mli.  ule  qui. 
oosoua  s'avisoii  de  leur  reprc>. 
lea  homines   avuieut    exi*  QM    les 

ecrivoins  nvoieni  pense\  el  que  I '  \ 
en  possession  de  quelqoe  libem.  On  eui  dii  qu'on 
leur  repetoii  lea  conies  de  leur  nonrrii.'.  tan)  ila 
ii  sve  impatience,  taut  ila  pronnireoienl 
avec  dedain  de  cerluincs  phnuea  liivn  cjut^erees  el 
bien  decisive*,  aur  I'impoasibiliie  d'admettra  un 
senai  herAdiiaire,  un  stinai  meme  a  Tie,  un  veio  eb- 
aolu,  une  condition  de  proprirMrl,  enfin  mm  ee  qui, 
diaoiem-ile.  aitentoit  a  la  aouvernmete  du  pcuple ! 
II*  portotrnt  In  fntuite  ties  ettarg  ,luni  In  tat***  it,  mu- 
eratione;  el  plusieurs  deputes  du  iters  jloienf,  lout 
h  In  lots,  eblouta  par  leurs  belles  manicics  de  gen- 
iilsbommee,  et  captives  par  leurs  ducirines 
craiiqiiea. 

"  tea  chefa  elegans  du  parti  pnpulnire  vouloient 

enlrer  dans  le  miniaicre.     lis  soulintioieni  ,|. 

diiire  les  anairea  juaqu'au  point  era  I'.m  nnniir  beaoin 
d'eux  ;  mats,  dans  cette  rapide  desccnto,  le  cliur  ne 
s'arrem  point  i  leurs  relais;  its  t  inl  cun- 

spinletiri,  ninin  il«  it 

»ur  l'assemblee,  et  se  Hatioiem  de  relever  de  irSne 
drs  qu'ila  I'auroient  fail  arriver  jusqu'ti  lour  portee. 
Mais,  quand  ila  voulurent  de  bonne  lot  reparer  Is 
mal  deja  fail,  il  n'einii  plus  lempa.  On  ne  aauroit 
compter  combien  du  deaaatrea  aurount  : 
epargnes  ii  lu  France,  si  ce  parii  de  jeunea  gens  se 
lilt  reuni  nvrc  les  moderei :  car,  avant  les  evene- 
mens  du  6  Octobre.  lorsque  le  roi  n'avoii  point  etei 
<le  Versailles,  el  que  I'armce  KrancoUe, 
repondue  dans  les  provinces,  consarvoil 
quelque  reapect  pour  le  trdne,  les  circoruBtaQOCM 
etoieot  lelles  qu'on  pouvoil  emblir  une  innnnrchia 
rni?oiinnble  en  France." — Vol.  i.  pp.  3H3 — 305. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  vinciotMUMa  of 
vulgar    prejudices,    lliat    Mailame    ile 

should  hare  tltou^lit  il  in  1816,  to 

refute,  in  a  separate  chapter,  the  popular 

opinion  that  the  disordi  t  e   in  1790 

and  1791  were  fomented  by  the  b 
land. 
There   is  a  long  and  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the 

of  October  1789,  and  of  the  tumu 
veyance  of  the  captive  monarch  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris,  by  a  mo  1  infuriated 
mob.     Madai                        -  herself  ;: 
of  the  wli..                  ii  the  intet 
the  palace  :  and  though  there  is  not  much  that 
is  new  in  her  account,  we  cannot  resist  mak- 
ing one   little   extract.     Afler  the    mob  had 
i  he  courts  of  the  palace, — 

"  La  reine  panit  alnra  dans  le  salon  ;  aea  cltevrux 
I  ii  dlaordre,  su  figure  etoit  niile,  mnis  iligne, 
et  lout,  dans  sa  peraonne,  frappoil  i'nn 
people  demanda  qu'elle  partii  sur  le  bnlcon  ;  el, 
comme  louie  la  cour,  appeleo  la  eour  de  utnrt.re, 
eioii  remplie  d'hontmes  qui  lenoient  en  main  dea 
amies  a  feu.  on  pm  npercevoir  dnns  la  pbvsioiiomia 
. me  ce  qu'elle  redoutoii.  Noanmnins  ell* 
f'lii-titteii,  wbmm  ht'itttr.  avec  sea  deux  entuns  qui  lui 

"La  miilntude  parol  altendrie,  en  voyant  la  reins 
comme  mere,  el  lea  furcura  politique*  a'apni-iren; 
it  eel  aspect;  reux  qui.  la  nun  meme,  avoieni,  |>eut- 
eire  voulu  l'a»»a-rmer,  portereot  son  nom  jusqu'au> 
DIMS. 

'•  La  rcine.  en  firtant  du  balcon,  s'approclia  de 
ma  mere,  n  lui  dit.  avec  des  eanglola  fiontfe. :  lit 
cm/  nou*  forcer,  It  roi  el  tnoi,  a  nou*  rcruirt  a  P*n 
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■  awe  If*  tttet  de  not  gardes  du  eorpe  partite  de- 
vout item  au  lout  de  leuri  piquet!  Sa  prediction 
fsillit  a'accomplir.  Ainii  la  reine  et  le  roi  furent 
amenea  dans  leur  capitate !  Nous  revinmee  a  Paris 
par  une  autre  route,  qui  nous  eloignoil  de  cet  affreuz 
spectacle :  c'cioil  a  trovers  le  bois  de  Boulogne  que 
nous  paesamcs,  et  le  temps  Itoit  d'une  rare  beaute ; 
I  air  sgitoit  a  peine  lea  arbres,  et  le  soleil  avoit  asaez 
d' eclat  pour  ne  laisser  rien  de  sombre  dana  la  cam- 
pagne :  aucun  objot  exterieur  ne  r^pondoit  a  noire 
trisicese.  Combien  de  foie  ce  conlraste,  entre  la 
beaute  de  la  nature  et  lea  aouffrances  imposces  par 
lea  hommes,  ne  ae  rcnouvelle-t-il  pas  dana  le  cours 
de  la  vie ! 

"  Quel  spectacle  en  effet  que  cet  ancien  palais  des 
Tuileries,  abandon  ne  depute  plus  d'un  siecle,  par  aea 
auguates  holes !  La  vctuate  des  objeta  ezterieura 
agissoit  aur  ('imagination,  et  la  faisoit  errer  dans  les 
temps  passes.  Comme  on  etoit  loin  de  prevoir  I'ar- 
rivee  de  la  fainille  royale,  trcs-peu  d'appartcmens 
£toient  habitable*,  et  la  reine  avoit  eie  obligee  de 
taire  dresser  des  lite  de  camp  pour  aea  enfana,  dana 
la  chambre  mSme  ou  elle  recevoit ;  elle  nous  en  fit 
des  excuses,  en  ajoutant :  Voue  tavet  que  je  ne 
m'attendou  pat  a  venir  ici.  Sa  phyaionomie  6toit 
belle  et  irritee ;  on  ne  peut  l'oublier  quand  on  l'a 
vim.— Vol.  i.  pp.  347—349. 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  singular  defect 
in  all  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  those 
scenes  of  decisive  violence  in  the  early  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  such  as  the  14th  of 
July  and  this  of  the  6th  of  October,  that  they 
do  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
instigation  they  were  brought  about-^-or  by 
whom  the  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  ana 
the  means  for  carrying  it  into  execution  pro- 
vided. That  there  was  concert  and  prepara- 
tion in  the  business,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the 
assemblage,  and  the  skill  and  systematic  per- 
severance with  which  they  set  about  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  Yet  we  know  as  little, 
at  this  hour,  of  the  plotters  and  authors  of  the 
mischief,  as  we  do  of  the  Porteous  mob. 
Madame  de  Stael  contents  herself  with  saying, 
that  these  dreadful  scenes  signalized  "l'ave- 
nement  des  Jacobins;"  but  seems  to  excul- 
pate all  the  known  leaders  of  that  party  from 
any  actual  concern  in  the  transaction : — and 
yet  it  was  that  transaction  that  subverted  the 
monarchy ! 

Then  came  the  abolition  of  titles  of  no- 
bility— the  institution  of  a  constitutional  cler- 
gy— and  the  federation  of  14lh  July  1790. 
In  spite  of  the  storms  and  showers  of  blood 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  political 
horizon,  it  seems,  still  looked  bright  in  the 
eyes  of  France.  The  following  picture  is 
lively — and  is  among  the  traits  which  history 
does  not  usually  preserve — and  which,  what 
she  does  preserve,  certainly  would  not  enable 
future  ages  to  conjecture. 

"  Lea  Grangers  nesauroient  concevoir  le  charme 
at  I'eclat  tant  vnnte  do  la  societe  de  Paris,  s'ils 
n'ont  vu  la  Prance  que  depuia  vingt  ana :  Maia  on 
pent  dire  avec  veritc,  que  jamais  cede  societe  n'a 
ele'  ausai  brillnnle  et  aus*i  serieuse  lout  ensemble, 
que  pendant  les  troisou  quatre  premieres  annees  de 
la  revolution,  a  compter  de  1788  juwju'a  la  fin  de 
1791.  Comme  les  affaires  poliiiquea  pioieni  encore 
entre  les  mains  de  la  premiere  classe,  tome  la  vigueur 
de  la  liberie'  el  toute  la  crare  de  la  poliiesse  ancienne 
se  reuniasoient  dans  les  memes  pcrsonnes.  Lea 
hommes  du  tiers  etat,  distingues  par  leurs  lumieres 
•I  lean  lalens,  ae  joignoient  a  era  gentilshommes 


plus  fiera  de  leur  propre  merits  que  das  privuagae 
de  leur  corps;  et  les  plus  hautes  questions  ass 
1'ordre  social  ait  jamais  fait  naitre  £tciem  traitees 
par  les  eaprits  les  plus  capablea  de  les  entendre  et 
de  les  discuter. 
"  Ce  qui  nuit  auz  agremens  de  la  societ 6  sa  Aa> 

fleterre,  ce  sont  les  occupations  et  les  interetsd'ei 
tat  depuis  long-temps  representetif.  Ce  qui  ran- 
doit  au  contraire  la  societe  francoise  un  pen  super- 
ficielle,  e'etoient  lea  loisirs  de  la  monarchic.  Mail 
tout  a  coup  la  force  de  Is  liberte  vim  ae  meler  a 
I'elegance  de  l'aristocratie ;  dans  aucun  pays  si 
dans  sucun  temps,  Part  de  parler  sous  toutes  ass 
formes  n'a  £te  auaai  remarquable  que  dans  les  pas* 
miores  anneee  de  la  revolution. 

"  L'assemblee  consiituante,  comme  je  l'si  deje 
dit,  ne  auspendit  paa  un  aeul  jour  la  liberte'  dels 
preaee.  Ainai  ceuz  qui  eouffroient  de  se  truover 
conatamment  en  minorite  dana  l'assemblee,  avoisal 
au  moins  la  satisfaction  de  ae  moquer  de  tost  Is 
parli  contraire.  Leurs  journaux  faisoient  de  spirit- 
uela  calemboura  sur  les  circonstancoa  les  pins  hn- 
portanles;  c' etoit  I'histoire  du  monde  changes  to 
commcrage !  Tel  est  partout  le  caractcre  de Tans- 
tocratie  dea  cours.  C' est  la  derniere  fois,  bibs! 
que  I'esprit  francoise  se  soit  montre'  dana  tout  son 
eclat ;  c  est  la  dernicre  fois,  et  a  quelques  {gaiea 
aussi  la  premiere,  que  la  societe  de  Paris  au  pa 
donncr  l'idee  de  cetle  communication  des  espnts 
euperieura  entre  eux,  la  plus  noble  jouiesance  oonl 
la  nature  humaine  soit  capable.  Ceux  qui  oat  vers 
dana  ce  temps  ne  sauroient  a'emp&cher  d'svosar 
qu'on  n'a  jamais  vu  ni  tant  de  vie  ni  tant  d 'esprit 
nulle  part ;  1'on  peut  juger,  par  la  foule  d'liomnies 
de  talena  que  lea  circonstances  developperem  alert, 
ce  que  seroient  les  Francois  a'ila  etoient  appcler  a 
se  meler  des  affaires  publiquea  dans  Is  rout  traces 
par  una  constitution  sage  et  sincere." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
383—386. 

Very  soon  after  the  federation,  the  King  en- 
tered into  secret  communications  with  Mils- 
beau,  and  expected  by  his  means,  and  those 
of  M.  Bouille  and  his  army,  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  plan  was,  to  retire  to  Compiegne; 
and  there,  by  the  help  of  the  army,  to  purge 
the  Assembly,  and  restore  the  royal  authority. 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  thai  Mirabeau  insisted 
for  a  constitution  like  that  of  England ;  but, 
as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  the  organ  by 
which  he  was  to  act,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt,  whether  he  could  seriously  expect 
this  to  be  granted.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
policy  of  the  King  was  to  appear  to  agree  to 
every  thing;  and,  as  this  appeared  to  M. 
Necker,  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  to  be  an 
unjustifiable  abandonment  of  himself  and  the 
country,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  vrii 
allowed  to  retire — and  then  followed  the  de ath 
of  Mirabeau,  and  shortly  after  the  flight  and 
apprehension  of  the  King — the  revision  of 
the  constitution — and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  with  a  self-denying  or- 
dinance, declaring  that,  none  of  its  member* 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  tot 
next  legislature. 

There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the  emi- 
gration of  1791 — that  emigration,  in  the  spirit 
of  party  and  of  bon  ton.  which  at  once  exasper- 
ated and  strengthened  the  party  who  ought » 
have  been  opposed,  and  irretrievably  injured* 
cause  which  was  worse  than  deserted,  when 
foreigners  were  called  in  to  support  it.  lb- 
dame  do  Stael  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  Nobles  should  have  staid,  and 
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i  wrong — or  submitted  to  it.    "Mais 

trouve  plus  simple  d'mroqner  la  gen- 

irmerio  Europeeriuo,  afin  de  in.  tire  Paris  a 

te  of  their  country,  wliich 

ijht  to  have  been  their  only  concern,  was 

ys  a  secondary  object,  in  their  eyes,  to 

.niph  of  their  own  opinions — "  ils  1'ont 

16  un  jaloux  sa  maitresse — fidelle 

i   rather  to  have  con- 

themselves  as  allied  to  all  the  other 

if  Europe,  than  as  a  part  of  the  French 

e  Constituent  Assembly  made  more  laws 
o  years  than  the  English  parliament  had 
m  two  hundred.     The  succeeding  as- 
il.lv  made  as  many — with  this  difference, 
while  the  former  aimed,  for  the  most 
t  general  reformation,  the  last  were  all 
dictive.    The  speculative  re- 
..is  were  for  some  time  the  leaders  of 
1  istrious  body  ; — and  Madame  de  Stael, 
■.-rilling  their  tone  and  temper  while  in 
.,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  political 
ability  of  her  countrymen,  which  could 
cely  have  been  endured  from  a  stranger. 

m  argument,  oucune  inquietude  n'etoient 

ir  set  chef*.     Us  repundoiciil  aux  obser- 

oim  de  It  tagetse,  et  de  In  tagetse  dctinieretsee, 

un  aounre  moqiieur.  ayinptoine  de  I'tridiie  qui 

Is    I'amour-proprL':    On  t'epuisuit  a  leur 

'consmnoef,  el  a  leur  en  deduire  le« 

j ;  on  ptetoli  luur  a  lour  de  In  iheorie  a  Vex- 

ence.  ei  de  I'eiperienre  h  la  iheorie,  pour  leur 

'  I'ldentite  ;  el,  s'il*  consenioieiu  a  re- 

I,  ils  nioienl  lea  fails  les  plus  authemiquet, 

baitoient  let  observations  let  plus  evidcwes, 

pnoannl  qiielqtiea  innxime*  cummunea,  bien 

rmiees  tvec  eloquence.     Its  te  regardoieui 

s'ilt  avoient  cte  teuls  dignet 

.  el  t'encourtgroienl  par  I'ldee   que 

isiluuumite  dans  la  remittance  a  leur 

i  de  voir.     Tela  tout  let  eienes  de  I'etprn 

i  chri  let  Francoit!    Le  dedain  pour  leurt 

nrrt  en  ast  la  Data,  at  le  dedain  s'oppose 

a  la  connuiwnnce  de  la  verne." — "Mais 

ide'batt  polinquet,"  the  addn,  "ou  In  matte 

mi  Brand  part,  il  n'y  a  que  la  voix  det 

qui  toil  cnlendue ;  let  trgument  n'in- 

M  que  le  dn»ir  de  leur  rcpondro." 

rho  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 

elf  to  his  fate,  was  roused  at 

us  assent  to  certain  brutal  de- 

recusant  priests — and  hit 

ci is  person  were  immediately  in- 

■us  mob — and  lie  was  soon 

'leil  with  all  his  family  to  assist  at 

■rsarv  of  the  1-lth  July,  where,  ex- 

13  of  a  few  children,  every 

and  menacing.    The  following 

or  to  us  excessively  toil' 

illoil  le  cnrneitre  de  Louit  XVI.,  ce  carac- 

martyr  qu'il  n'a  jamais  di'menii,  pour  tup- 

iirie  pareilte  tiiiin'ion.     .Sa  manicre  de 

ronlennnce  avoicul  quetque  chose  de 

Dant  d'auire*  occasions,  on  auroii  pu 

plus  de  grandeur ;  inai*  il  mlTlsou  dant 

r  cu  loin  le  meme,  pour  p 

•Irw  au  mi- 
irt :  tun  habil 

-•  do  cottume 

ts  prcstoieni  auiour  de  lui. 

:  st  de  I'autel,  on  crm  voir 

voloniiiirf-iiieiit  en  wen- 

..end, I ;   et,  travcrtant  de  nuuvcau 


let  range  en  desordre,  d  revint  t'asaeoir  tupretds 
It  reine  et  de  tea  enlans.  Depuiace  jour,  lu  peupio 
ne  I'a  plus  revu— que  tur  l'echalaud  '." 

Vol.  li.  pp.  54,  55. 

Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France ;  the 
King  refused  to  take  shelter  in  the  array  ot 
M.  de  la  Fayette  at  Compiegne.  His  palace 
was  stormed,  and  his  guards  butchered,  on 
the  10th  of  August.  He  was  committi 
the  Temple,  arraigned,  and  executed 
the  reign  of  terror,  with  all  its  unspeakable 
atrocities,  ensued. 

We  must  pass  over  much  of  what  is  most 
interesting  in  the  book  before  us;  for  we  lind, 
that  the  most  rapid  sketch  we  can  trace,  would 
draw  us  into  great  length.  Madame  de  Stael 
thinks  that  the  war  was  nearly  unavoidable 
on  the  part  of  England ;  and,  alter  a  brief 
character  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  she  says, 

"  II  pouvoii  lira  avtniogeux  louiefoit  a  I' Angle- 
terre  que  M.  Pilt  I'm  le  diet  de  1'eial  dant  In  erne  la 
pint  dangercuae  ou  ce  pays  te  eon  Uotrvj  ;  niui>  il 
ne  I'tuiii  pit  niuint,  qu  un  esprit  austi  ciendu  que 
celui  de  M.  Fox  touiini  let  principes  malgre  let 
circonatances ;  et  mil  preserver  lot  dieux  pennies 
det  smit  de  la  liberie,  tu  milieu  de  rincendie.  Ce 
n'eti  point  pour  conienier  let  deux  partis  que  je  lea 
loue  tinti  lout  let  deux,  quoiqu  lit  aient  toutenu 
dca  opiniom  irua-opposees.  Le  sontraire  en  France 
devroit  peut-eire  avoir  lieu;  lea  tactions  diveraet  y 
torn  presque  loujours  egalcment  blamablet  i  Mait 
dant  un  pays  libre.  let  partisans  du  minislrre  el 
let  membret  de  I'oppoaiiion  peuvent  avoir  tout  rai- 
toti  a  leur  maiuere ;  el  lit  tont  touvenl  cliacnn  du 
bien  telon  I'epoque.  Ce  qui  intporie  seul- 
e'ett  de  nc  pat  prolonger  le  pouvoir  acquit  par 
Is  luue,  aprcs  que  le  danger  est  paste." 

Vol.  li.  p.  113. 

There  is  an  excellent  cliaptcr  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  parlies  and  the  people  of  France 
at  this  period;  which  she  refers  to  the  sudden 
exasperation  of  those  principles  of  natural 
hostility  by  which  the  high  and  ihe  low  are 
always  in  some  degree  actuated,  and  which 
are  only  kept  from  breaking  out  by  the  mu- 
tual concessions  which  the  law,  in  ordinary 
times,  exacts  from  both  parties.  The  law  was 
now  annihilated  in  that  country,  and  the  natu- 
ral antipathies  were  called  into  uncimrinllcd 
activity  ;  the  intolerance  of  one  party  having 
no  longer  any  check  but  the  intolerance  ol 
the  other. 

"  Lea  qiicrcllea  det  patricient  et  det  plebeient. 
In  guerre  det  eaclavet,  celle  dea  payttnt,  celle  qui 
dure  encore  entre  les  nobles  el  let  bourgeois,  louict 
ont  eu  egnlement  pour  ungine  la  difBculie  de  niam- 
leuir  It  toc'iitf  liuniuine,  tana  desordro  ei  tint  in- 
justice. Les  honuiiet  ne  pourroienl  exitter  nujour- 
d'hui,  m'acpnrf's,  ni  rrunia,  ai  le  reaped  de  In  loi  ne 
t'e>tabliaaoit  paa  dona  let  ttltea:  lout  les  crinMI  nni- 
troicni  de  la  societe  meme  qui  doit  let  prrsrnir. 
Le  pouvoir  obatroil  det  goun-rnf  ni--iu  rcprcaenlt- 
lift  n'irhte  en  rien  I'orgueil  det  homines;  et 
c'etl  par  celle  intliiulion  que  d<>ivent  seiiindre 
let  (Innilieaux  det  Curie*.  Us  ee  tonl  allumrt 
dant  un  ptyt  ou  lout  etoil  amour-propre ;  el 
I'smour-propre  irriie\  chex  le  peuple,  ne  reatemblo 
poll  :\  nos  nuances  fugitivet;  c'etl  le  beioin  da 
donner  la  mori ! 

"  Dea  maisacres,  non  molna  nffreux  que  ceux  de 
la  terreur,  ont  (\i  commit  au  nom  de  la  religion  ; 
la  race  humame  t'eti  epuiaee  pendant  pluaieurt 
tieclet  en  effortt  inutilet  pour  eontiaindre  lout  lea 
hommet  a  It  meme  croytnee  L'n  lei  but  ne  pou- 
voii Sire  attcini ;  et  I'ldee  la  plus  simple,  la  tola- 
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ranee,  telle  que  Guillaunie  Penn  I'a  profesece,  a 
banni  |K>ur  toujours,  dii  nord  de  I' Aniemiun,  le 
fanaltsme  dun!  le  nndi  a£ie  I'affreux  llii'ni re.  II  en 
est  de  metnedu  fatiaiistne  politique;  la  liberie  seulc 
pout  le  calmer.  Apree  un  certain  temps,  quelques 
rout  plus  comesices  ;  et  Ton  parlera 
drs  vicillcs  ininiutioiisconime  deaancienaayaiemea 
do  physique,  entieremeni  effaces  par  1'evidence  dee 
rails.*1 — Vol.  ti.  p.  115—118. 

We  can  afford  to  say  nothing  of  the  Direc- 
tory, or  of  the  successes  of  the  national  army ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  quite  over  the  18lh 
Fhiotidor  (4th  Beptember]  1797,  when  the 
majority  Ol  thfl  Directory  sent  General  Auge- 
reau  with  an  armed  force  to  disperse  the  legis- 
Imdies,  ami  arrest  certain  of  their  mem- 
bers. This  step  Madame  da  Btafil  considers 
aa  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  military 
despotism  which  was  afterwards  carried  so 
far;  ant  seriously  to  believe,  that,  if 

it  had  not  been  then  adopted,  the  reign  of  law 
might  yet  have  been  restored,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Bonaparte  prevented.  To  us  it  seems 
infinitely  more  probable,  that  the  Bourbons 
would  then  have  been  brought  back  without 
any  conditions — or  rather,  perhaps,  that  u 
civil  war,  and  a  scene  of  far  more  sanguinary 
violence  would  have  ensued.  She  does  not 
dispute  that  the  royalist  party  was  very  strong 
in  both  the  councils ;  but  seems  to  think,  that 
an  address  or  declaration  by  the  army  would 
have  diseomlited  them  more  becomingly  than 
an  actual  attack.  We  confess  we  are  not  bo 
delicate.  Law  and  order  had  been  sufficiently 
trodden  on  already,  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and 
revolutionary  tribunals;  and  the  battalions  of 
General  aUgereaa  were  just  as  well  entitled 
to  domineer  as  I  he  armed  sections  and  butch- 
ering mobs  of  Paris.  There  was  no  longer, 
in  short,  any  sanctity  or  principle  of  civil  right 
acknowledged  ;  sad  it  was  tune  that  the  force 
and  terror  which  had  substantially  reigned  for 
three  years,  should  appear  in  their  native 
colours.  They  certainly  became  somewhat 
less  atrocious  when  thus  openly  avowed. 

We  come  at  last  to  Bonaparle — ■  name  that 

0  down  to  posterity,  and  of  whom  it  is 
not  yet  clear,  perhaps,  how  posterity  will 
judge.  The  greatest  of  conquerors,  in  an  age 
when  great  conquests  appeared  no  longer 
possible  —  the  most  splendid  of  usurpers, 
where  usurpation  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
centuries — who  entered  in  triumph  almost  all 
the  capitals  of  Continental  Europe;  and  led, 
at  last,  to  his  bed,  the  daughter  of  her  proud- 

-ii — who  set  up  kings  and  put  them 
down  at  his  pleasure,  and,  for  sixteen  years, 

1  alike  the  sword  of  his  foreign  enemies 
and  the  daggers  of  his  domestic  factions ! 
This  is  a  man  on  whom  future  generations 
must  yet  sit  in  judgment.  But  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  to  judge  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  Ins  contemporaries.  Ma- 
il lected  a  great  deal  of 

this  ei  tnd  has  reported  it,  we  think, 

on  '.lie  whole,  in  a  tone  of  great  impartiality: 
thot  gh  not  without  some  indications  of  per- 
sonal dislike.  Her  whole  talents  seem  to  be 
I  and  concentrated  when  she  begins  to 
speak  of  this  extraordinary  man;  and  much 
and  ably  as  his  character  has  been  lately  dis- 


cussed, we  do  think  it  has  never  been  half  so 
well  described  as  in  the  vi/  iru  as. 

We  shall  venture  on  a  pretty  long  extract,  be- 
ginning with  the  account  of  their  ttrst  inter* 
view  ;  for  on  this,  aa  on  most  other  subjects, 
Madame  de  Stael  has  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage of  writing  from  her  own  observation. 
After  mentioning  the  great  popularity  he  had 
acquired  by  his  victories  in  Italy,  and  the 
peace  by  which  he  had  secured  them  at 
Campo  Formio,  she  says — 

"  C'est  avecce  sentiment,  du  mutns,  que  je  la  via 
pour  la  premiere  fois  a  Paris.  Je  ue  irnuyiu  pas  da 
paroles  pour  III  .  quand  il  vint  a  n 

dire  qu'il  avoil  cherche  mon  pere  a  Cuppcl.  s 
regreuoit  d'avoir  pnsse  en  Suisse  sans  le  voir 
lorsque  je  fus  un  peu  remise  du  inutile  de 
niiuiii.  un  sentiment  de   crainte  trcs-profio 
euecoda !      Bonaparle   alora   n'avoit  aucune  puis- 
sance ;  on  le  croyoil  me  roe  assea  menace  par  lea 
snupcon;  ombrageux  du  directoire  ;  ainsi,  la  crainte 
qu'il  inspiroit  u  etoit  causee  que  par  le  auigulier 
effet  de  sa  pcrsonne  aur  presque  touercux  qui  Tap* 
prochent !     J'avoia  vu  des  hoiumes  ireg-dtgnes  da 
respect  ;  j'avois  vu  aussi  dea  hommas  feroors 
itvou  rieii  dans  I'tnipresviun  que  Bonaparte  prodaaf 

aw  in |ui  inn  me  rapprler  iu  lea  una  ni  lesauiro 

J'upcrcus  asset  vile,  dana  lea  diflcrcnic*  occauune 
quej'eusdelerenconirer  pendant  son  aejuur  a  Paris, 
que  son  caraciere  n*  pouv 
dont  nous  avons  coulutne  do  nous  aervir  ;   il 
ni   bon.   ni  violent,  ni  doux,  ni  cruel,  a  Iu  faeon 
dea  individua  a  noua  connus.     L'n  it  1 
point  de  pared,    ne  pouvoil  ni   reeeeniir,   ni    laire 
oprouver  aucune  aympatbie.     C'cioit  pluseu  aioins 
qu'un  homme  !     .Sa  touruure,  son  eaprii,  eon  Ian- 
Rage  sow  ampreiota  d'une  iiuture  eirangere — aves- 
toKr  de  plus  pour  auhjuguer  lea  Francois,  airus  qua 
nous  I'avoiia  dii  ailleura. 

"  Loin  de  me  raaeurer  en  voyant  Bonaparte  plus 
souvent.  il  rn'iuiiiindoit  toujoiira  davantage  !  J« 
sonlois  confusemeni  qu'am uno  rmoiion  de  cisur  na 
ngir  sur  lui.  II  regnrde  tine  creature  hu* 
maino  routine  un  fail  ou  connne  line  chose.  m«s> 
non  eonmie  un  semblable.  II  ne  hait  pas  plus  qua 
n'uime.  II  n'y  a  que  lui  pour  lui  ;  tout  le  rcsvt 
dea  creatures  sonl  des  clnffree.  La  force  de  as  to- 
lorne  conaiaie  dana  I'linpenurbablo  calcul  da  son 
egoisme  ;  e'esi  un  habile  jotiein  aool  la 

genre  humnin  est  la  partie  odvers,  qui!  -«•  propose 
de  faire  echec  el  mat.     See  Bin-  '  autsnl 

aux  qualites  que  lui  manqueni,  qu'tiux  talens  qu'd 
possede.     Ni  la  pine,  ni  I  aiirait,  ni  la  relig 
i'aitschement  a  uno  idee  qucleonque  lie  sa 

inter  de  sa  direction  principule.  II  est  pour 
sun  inieret,  ce  que  le  juste  doit  etre  pour  la  verlut 
si  le  hut  jtoit  bon,  sa  perseverance  acron  belle. 

"  Chaquc  fits  que  je  1'entendoia  I 

de  sa  superioriic.      Elle   n'avoit  pourtanl 
inn  un  rapport  avec  celle  dea  honnuca  itiairuiisel 
cultivea  par  I'eiude  ou  la  societe.  tela  que  I"  Angle- 
lerre  et  la  Franco  peuvenl  en  offrir  des  exeinplee. 
Mats  sea  discotirs  indiquoienl  le  tact  dea  ctrcon- 
aiancea,  cotnme  le  chasseur  a  celui  de  as  pro* 
Quelquefois  il  racontoit  les  fails  pollli 
tairea  de  aa  vie  d'une  fucon  ires-inrlressanrr  ;  il 
avott  meme,  dana  les  reciis  qui  permettoieni  dc  la 
gaieie.  un  peu  de  ('imagination  Ualieune.      ' 
dont  ricn  ne  pouvoil  tnnmpher  de  mon  [n> 
eloignomenl  pour  ce  que  j'apcrcevois  en   lui.     J« 
teniois  dana  son  ime  une  epee  I'roide  el  ira'tcliants 
qui  glacou  en  blessant !     Je  sentoia  dans  aoi 

'lie  profondc  a  laquelle  ricn  de  grantl  (tide 
beau,  pos  mtme  la  propre  gloire,  ne  poi, 
per:  Car  il  meprisoit  la  nation  donl  il  von 

n  s,  et  nulle  ettncclle  d'cnihousiaanta  ne  s 
J'etonner  I'espcce  hun 

"  Ce  fin  dans  I'inlervnlle  eniro  le  let 
pone  et  son  depart  pourl'Egypie.c'c-' 
in  tin  de  1797,  que  jo  le  via  plusieura  riiis  a  Para; 
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t  jamais  U  difficult  do  reepirer  que  j'c'prouvois  en 

'    pul  as  disaipcr.     J  ctots  un  jour  u 

blc  corns  lui  et  I'abb £  Sieyea i  eineulu-rc  situation, 

r  I'uvenir  !     Jeuminoia  avec 

,'ure  de  Bonaparte  ;  maischaquc  lois 

it  on  nidi  dcs  regards  obaervateura, 

avou  I'nri   d'oier  a  acs  yeux  louie  expression, 

miica'ilsfusseni  dcvenusde  marbre.    Son  visage 

hi  slur*  immobile ,  excepts  unsourirc  vague  qu  il 

■s  levrce  a  tout  hasard,  pour  aerouter 

judroii  observer  lea  tignes  exlcneurs 

"  Sa  figure,   alora   maigre  et   pale,  £toit  assez 

;    ilrpuis,   il  est  engraisse,  ce  qui  lui  va 

al :  car  on  a  besoin  dc  eroire  un  tel  homme 

uu;  pur  son  caracicre,  pour  tolerer  un  peu 

>  caraetere  fasae  lellemeni  soufi'nr  lea  auires. 

nine  sa  slalure  est  peine,  et  ccpendant  sa  ladle 

ir,  il  eloil  beaucoup  mieux  a  cheval  qu'a 

|  en  tout,  c'esl  la  guerre,  etaeulemeni  la  gurrn- 

i  ated.     Sa  manure  d'etre  dans  la  aot 

ana  limidiie.     II  a  quelque  chose  de  dridaig- 

uand  il  se  cnniient,  et  de  vulgaire,  quand  il 

la  l'aise.     Lo  dedain  lui  va  mieux — auui  ne 

itt-il  pas  lauie. 

•'  Par  ana  vocation  naiurclle  pour  1'eioi  de  prince, 

I  edressoit  deja  des  questions  insignifiantes  a  tous 

■pi'iin  lui  pre'scnioit.     Etes-vous  marie  f  de- 

'  MI-il   a  I'un   i)«--s  convives      Combien  avex- 

r»ufan»l  duoii-il  a    I' autre.     Depuis  quand 

a*  arrive!    Quand pariei-vous  J    El  auires 

Jc  ce  genre,  qui  eiabliasent  Is  aupe- 

',  Willi  qui  let  fait  surcelui  qui  veut  bicn  se 

■iri.  r  ainsi. 

I  raj  vii  un  jour  a'approcher  d'une  Franchise 

par  sa  beautc,  son  esprit  ei  In  I 

»;  il  »e  placn  lout  droit  devanl  die 

e  Ic  ploi  roide  dea  genrraux  allemands,  el 

dil  :    '  Madame,  it  n'aime  pas  que  les  ftmmts  se 

li»«».  — '  Vftitint:  niton, rfniral,' 

— nndil  rile  :    'main  dans  »»  pays  pa  "«   1'itr 

fete,  il  est   naturel  qu'tllf*   ulrnl  rncie  de 

wiurquai.'      Bonaparte   alora    ne    rcpliqun 

C'est  un  homme    | 

int  soufl'ert  son  despoliame,  doi- 
re  sutant  accuses  que  lui-momo." 

Vol.  li.  pp.  198—20*. 

.  mg  little  anecdote  is  every  way 

lisrloit  avec  Barms  de  son  ascendant 
u  avoieni  voulu  Ic  faire 
<l'Ilalie,     '  Mais  je  ne  prist,' 
en  di  semUuUe   duns  aucun   pays' — 
It's   jxim  M,n>ir,  r  m  i'ranct,' 
.  Burma  ;    '  olr,  tt  If  dtrretoirr  vous  envoyoil 
niroii  pat  quale*  person- 
intent.     Bonaparte  clou  aasis  sur 
■  ins  :  a  ces  pnrnlcs  il  s'e- 
ml  pas  nmitre  de  son 
rcprennm  ceile  espece  do  calme 
i  les  plus  posaiones  pornii 
Midi  sont  sapa  :  ira  qu'il 

}m  d'une  expedition  nnliiairc.      Le 
posa  la  descents  en  Angleierr*  ;  il 
Mrs;  el  reennnoissant  liiemot  que 
uace.il  rcvint  decide  n 
i  iqueie  dc  I'Egvple.  ' 

Vol.  li.  pp.  207,  208. 

•must  add  a  few  miscellaneous  passages, 
ctraordiuary 
ha<l  ;t  long  mil- 
ium on  the  stall.-  hi  Bwitxer- 
|uite  insensible  to 
oaity. 

sba  ndds,  "  me 

■.'i'.iii    (icut    lui 

I   p'  nhornme,  el  parle 

Ic  ses 

irt,   le  plus    redoutable  de  tous,  a 


copiive  beaucoup  de  gen».  A  cette  memo  e'poque, 
jo  revis  encore  quelquefoia  Bonspanc  en  societs,  et 
il  me  psrut  toujoura  prolnndiimi  des  rap- 

ports qu'il  vuiiluit  ctablir  mtre  lui  ci  lea  auires 
homines,  les  tenant  a  distance  ou  les  rapprochant 
dc  lui,  suivnnt  qu'il  croyoil  se  lea  another  plus 
surement.  Ijtiand  il  se  truuvoil  ovec  les  direeteurs 
surtoul,  il  crniguoii  d'ovoir  I'sir  d'un  general  sous 
lea  ordres  de  son  gouvernrmciii,  et  il  easayuti  low 
a  lour  dans  ses  mumeres,  avec  cette  sorie  de  supe- 
neurs.  Is  dignile  ou  la  familiariie ;  maia  il  maDquoit 
Ic  Ion  vroi  de  I'une  el  de  I'auire.  C'etl  un  komnu 
out  no  taiirail  r'lrr  naturel  que  daut  It  nanmaide- 
menl."—\o\.  ii.  pp.  211,  I' 12. 

The  following  remark  relateg  rather  to  :be 
Fromli  nation  tlian  their  ruli-r.     Wo  qui 
for  its  exquisite  truth  rather  lhan  its  aevi 

"  Sa  conversation  avec  le  -Multi  dans  la  pyramide 
Opa  devnit  enchanter  les  Parisieus ;  paree 
qu'elle  reunissoil  les  deux  chosesqui  lea  csplivrnl : 
uncertain  genre  de  grandeur,  el  de  la  in 
lout  ensemble.  Les  Francois  sonl  bten  nin  - 
^mus,  et  de  tire  dt  ee  qu'tls  sonl  emus .'  he  char- 
laianisme  leur  plait,  et  ila  oident  voloniiers  a  ae 
rrompcr  eux-memes  ;  pourvu  qu'il  leur  soil  pcrmia, 
lout  en  se  conduisam  comme  des  dupes,  de  num- 
trer  par  quelquea  Won  units  que  pouriani  ils  ne  la 
sonl  pos.   — Vol.  it.  p.  22fi. 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  it  was  understood 
by  every  body  that  he  was  to  subvert  the  ex- 
isting constitution.  But  he  passed  live  weeks 
at  Paris  in  a  quiet  and  apparently  untie 
way — and,  with  all  this  preparatory  study, 
acted  his  part  but  badly  after  all.  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious  than  the  following  pas- 
sage. Win-it  In-  had  at  last  determined  to 
put  down  the  Directory, — 

"  Le  19  brumaire,  il  Brriva  dans  le  conseil  dea 
cinq  cents,  lea  bras  cruise's,  avec  un  air  tres-sombre, 
et  auivi  de  deux  grands  grenadiers  qui  proteg 
sa  petite  stature.     Les   deputes  appeles  J 

Eioussereni  dcs  hurlemens  en  le  voysni  enlrer  dana 
a  aalle  ;  son  freie  I. mien,  bicn  hcureusenieut  pour 
dent  |  il  asituil  en  vain  la  son- 
neito  pjur  reiablir  I'ordre  ;  les  cfia  de  tr, litre  et 
d'uiurpairur  se  fsisoiem  entendre  de  toutes  parts; 
ct  I'un  des  deputes,  coinpatriote  de  Bonaparte,  le 
corse  Arena,  s  approcha  de  ce  genera 
I'ortcmcni  p-ir  le  edict  de  son  holm.  On  a  suppose, 
maia  sans  londemcnl,  qu'il  avuil  un  pouttian!  poor 
le  tuer.  Son  action  ccpendant  effraya  Bonaparte; 
et  il  dit  aux  grenadiers  qui 

Uimsunt  tomlter  sa  tete.  sur  I'ipaulc  de  I'un  d' rut  : 
'  Tirrz-moi  d' ici  .''  Les  grenadiers  I'enlavanml  du 
milieu  des  depules  qui  I  ill  Is  parti- 

rent  hart  de  la  suite  un  plcm  air  ;  et.  del  qu'il  v  ful, 

anoa  d'esoril  lui  rcvint.  II  omnia  a  cneval 
n  1 'insinnt  nu'ene  j  et.  pnrruuraiit  les  rangadeaes 
grenadiers,  il  les  deienninn  liiemot  i  co  qu'il  vou- 
luit  d'eux.  Dans  eelte  circoustancc,  comma  dana 
beaucoup  d'nurri'*,  On  a  rennr  |  maparla 

-.   ir uiililer  quand  un  autre  dangerq' 
de   la  guerre   e'uii   en    face  de  lui ;    er   qui 

nei  en  oni  conclti  kJtn  ridnulenieiu  qu'il 
manquoil  de  eoitraiga,  Cenes  on  ne  pout  nier  son 
audnec ;  ntais,  comme  il  n'M  nen,  pas  hi.  ine 
brave,  d'une  I  I  I'aostnl  qu'il  ne 

s'expoii  I  ceU  |>eul  etr>    nil 

neruii  In  0  c'est   un  ro- 

vers, ei  qu'il  vein  an  loul  du  sueces.  ^  II  an 
iiie   la  niort  dcplnit   a  K 

i'c  pas  o  hnsanler  an  vw, 

.  suivant  a*  manicro  do  voir,  la  panic  vsut 
la  risque  da  I'enjou,  »'il  eai  permis  do  s'expritner 
ainai."— Vol    ii.  pp 

Although   he  failed  thus  •  hi  the 

lueinMS,  the  Hubsuiutial 
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put  'was  effectually  done.  He  sent  in  a 
column  of  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets  al 
one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  and 
made  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other ; 
driving  the  unhappy  senators,  in  their  fine 
classical  draperies,  before  them,  and  forcing 
them  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and  scam- 
per through  the  gardens  in  these  strange 
habiliments !  Colonel  Pride's  purge  itself  was 
not  half  so  rough  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  an  end,  not  only  of  liberty, 
but  of  republican  tyranny;  and  the  empire  of 
the  sword  in  the  hand  of  one  man,  was  sub- 
stantially established.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think,  but  history  shows  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
most  abject  servitude  is  usually  established 
at  the  close  of  a  long,  and  even  generous 
struggle  for  freedom;  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause despotism  offers  an  image  of  repose  to 
those  who  are  worn  out  with  contention,  but 
chiefly  because  that  military  force  to  which 
all  parties  had  in  their  extremity  appealed, 
naturally  lends  itself  to  the  bad  ambition  of  a 
fortunate  commander.  This  it  was  which 
made  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  His  answer 
to  all  remonstrances  was — "  Voulez-vous  que 
je  vous  livre  aux  Jacobins?"  But  his  true 
answer  was,  that  the  army  was  at  his  de- 
votion, and  that  he  defied  the  opinion  of  the 
nation. 

He  began  by  setting  up  the  Consulate :  But 
from  the  very  first,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
assumed  the  airs  and  the  tone  of  royalty. 

"  II  prit  Ips  Tuilerics  pour  as  demcure ;  el  ce  fut 
un  coup  de  parlie  que  le  choix  de  ceile  habitation. 
On  avoit  vu  la  le  roi  de  France ;  les  habitudes  mon- 
archiques  y  etoient  encore  presentes  a  tons  lex  yeux, 
et  il  auffisoii,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  laisser  (aire  leg 
murs  pour  tout  rctablir.  Vers  les  dernicrs  jours  du 
dernier  siecle,  je  vis  entrer  le  premier  consul  dans 
ce  palais  hati  par  lea  rois ;  et  quoiquc  Bonaparte  flit 
bien  loin  encore  do  la  magnificence  qu'il  a  develop, 
pee  depuis,  Ton  voyoit  deja  dans  lout  ce  qui  1'en- 
touroit  un  empreesement  de  se  faire  courlisan  a 
l'orienlalu,  qui  dut  lui  persuader  que  gouvcrner  la 
terre  eloit  chose  bien  facile.  Quand  sa  voiture  fut 
arrivce  dans  la  cour  dps  Tuileries,  sea  valets  ouvri- 
rent  la  portiere  et  prccipiierent  le  marchcpied  avec 
une  violence  qui  sembloit  dire  que  les  cbosea  phy- 
siques elles-rnemes  etoient  insolentca  quand  cllcs 
retardoient  un  instant  la  marche  de  leur  maitre !  Lui 
no  regardoit  ni  ne  remercioit  personnc;  comme  s'il 
avoit  craint  qn'on  put  le  croire  sensible  aux  horn- 
mages  meme  qu'il  exigooit.  En  montant  I'escalier 
■u  milieu  de  la  fbule  qui  se  pressoit  pour  le  suivre. 
scs  yeux  ne  ae  portoient  ni  sur  aucun  ohjet,  ni  sur 
aucune  personnc  en  particular.  II  y  avoit  quelque 
chose  de  vogue  et  d'insouciant  dans  saphysionomie, 
et  aes  regards  n'cxprimoient  que  re  qu'il  lui  con- 
vient  toujours  de  montrer, — I'indifference  pour  le 
sort,  et  le  dedain  pour  les  hommes." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  259. 

He  had  some  reason,  indeed,  to  despise 
men,  from  the.  specimens  he  had  mostly  about 
him :  For  his  adherents  were  chiefly  desert- 
ers from  the  royalist  or  the  republican  party ; 
-  -the  first  willing  to  transfer  their  servility  to 
a  .aew  dynasty, — the  latter  to  take  the  names 
and  emoluments  of  republican  offices  from 
the  hand  of  a  plebeian  usurper.  For  a  while 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  dissemble  with  each ; 
and  with  that  utter  contempt  of  truth  whieti 
belonged  to  his  scorn  of  mankind,  held,  in  the 
same  day,  the  most  edifying  discourses  of  | 


citizenship  and  equality  to  one  set  of  hearers, 
and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereigns  to  an- 
other.  He  extended  the  same  unprincipled 
dissimulation  to  the  subject  of  religion.  To 
the  prelates  with  whom  he  arranged  his  eels* 
brated  Concordat,  he  spoke  in  the  most  seri- 
ous manner  of  the  truth  and  the  awfulnessof 
the  Gospel;  and  to  Cabanis  and  the  philoso- 
phers, he  said,  the  same  evening, — "  Savez- 
vous  ce  que  e'est  la  Concordat  1  C'est  (a 
Vaccine  de  la  jReft'gton— dans  cinquante  ans  il 
n'y  aura  plus  en  France!"  He  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted ;  and 
had  the  blasphemous  audacity  to  put  this, 
among  other  things,  into  the  national  cate- 
chism, approved  of  by  the  whole  Gallican 
church: — "Qu.  Que  cfoit-on  penser  de  ceux 
qui  manqueroient  a  leur  devoir  envers  FEm* 
pereur  Napoleon?  Riponse.  Qu'ils  resiste- 
roient  a  l'ordre  etabli  de  Dieu  lui-meme — et 
se  rendroient  digues  de  la  damnation  ilernellt!" 
With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began 
the  more  pitiful  persecution  of  the  slavish 
journals — trie  wanton  and  merciless  infliction 
of  exile  on  women  and  men  of  letters — and 
the  perpetual.,  restless,  insatiable  interference 
in  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  every 
one  of  the  slightest  note  or  importance.  The 
following  passages  are  written,  perhaps,  with 
more  bitterness  than  any  other  in  the  book; 
but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  substantially  just. 

"  Bonaparte,  lorsqu'il  disposoit  d'un  million 
d' hommes i  armes,  n'en  attachoil  pas  moina  d'un- 
portance  &  I'art  de  guider  I'espnt  public  par  las 
gazettes;  il  dictoit  souvent  lui-mfime  des  articles  da 
journaux  qu'on  pouvoit  reconnoitre  aux 


violentes  du  style.  On  voyoit  qu'il  auroit  remit 
mettre  dans  ce  qu'il  ecrivoit,  dea  coups  au  lieu  da 
mots !  II  a  dans  tout  son  ctre  un  fond  de  vulgaritt 
que  le  giganteaque  de  son  ambition  mime  ne  aanraii 
toujours  cacher.  Ce  n'eat  paa  qu'il  ne  sai-be  Ires- 
bien,  un  jour  donnc,  se  montrer  avec  beaucoup  da 
convenance ;  maia  il  n'eat  a  son  aise  que  dans  la 
nn'pris  pour  les  autres,  et.  dcs-qu'il  peut  y  rentrer, 
il  s'y  complnit.  Toutefois  ce  n'e'toit  paa  unique- 
ment  par  gout  qu'il  se  livroit  a  fairs  servir,  dana  an 
notes  du  Moniteur,  le  cynisme  de  la  revolution  aa 
mainticn  de  sa  puissance.  II  ne  permettoit  qu'i  lui 
d'etre  jacobin  en  France. — Vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

"  Je  fua  la  premiere  femme  que  Bonaparte  exila; 
Mais  bientot  apres  il  en  bannit  un  grand  nombre, 
d'opinions  opposcee.  D'ou  venoit  ce  luxe  en  fait  da 
mechancele,  si  ce  n'est  d'une  eorte  de  haine  contra 
tnus  lesStresindependansT  Et  comme  lea  femmea, 
d'une  part,  ne  pouvoienl  servir  en  rien  aeadeaseio* 
politiques,  et  que,  de  l'autre,  elles  etoient  moina  ae- 
cessiblcs  que  les  hommea  aux  craimes  et  aux  espfr 
ranees  dont  le  pouvoir  eat  diapenaateur,  elles  bs 
donnoicnt  de  I'humeur  comme  desrebellea,  el  ilsa 
plaisoit  a  leur  dire  des  choses  hlessantea  et  vul- 
gnires.  1 1  hatssoit  autant  I'esprit  de  chevalerie  qa'3 
recherchoit  I'ctiquette :  c'cioit  faire  un  mamma 
choix  parini  les  anciennea  nwsure.  II  lui  restoh 
aussi  de  ses  premieres  habitudes  pendant  la  revels- 
lion,  une  certaine  nntipathie  jacobine  contre  la  so- 
cicte  brillante  de  Pans ;  eur  laquelle  les  femmet 
exercnient  beaucoup  (('ascendant.  Il  redoutoit  ea 
dies  I'art  de  la  plaisanlerie,  qui,  Ton  doit  en  con- 
venir,  appartient  particulicrement  aux  Franco**- 
Si  Bonaparte  avoit  voulu  s'en  tenir  au  aupcrbe  rela 
de  grand  general  el  de  premier  magistral  de  la  nt- 
nubjique,  il  auroit  plane  de  unite  la  hauteur  da 
genie  nu-dessus  dps  pctits  traits  arcres  d<:  I'esprit 
de  salon.  Mais  quand  il  avoit  le  dessein  de  se  dint 
un  roi  parvenu,  un  bourgeois  gcntilhomme  aur  la 
irone,  il  a'exposoit  prcciaemcnl  a  la  moqoeria  df 
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o  toa,  ft  fl  ne  pouvoit  la  cnmprimer,  raranie  il 
,  flit,  que  par  I'tBpionagtf  fl  la  lerreur." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  306,  307. 

The  thin  mnsk  of  the  Consulate  was  soon 
Irowii  i)ir — and  the  Emperor  appeared  in  his 
[»•!  habits.  The  following  remarks,  though 
t  all  applicable  to  the  same  period,  ap 
us  to  be  admirable. 

"  R'.naparte  avoil   lu  l'histoire   d'une   maniere 
Defuse,     r'eu  acrouiurne  a.  I'etude,  il  se  rendoit 
auoiup  noina  compte  de  ce  qu'il  avoil  appria 
na  let  livre«,  quo  de  ce  qu'il  avoil  recueilli  par 
'observation  des  homines.     II  n'en  eloil  pas  rnoina 
tttii  dans  an  lite  un  certain  respect  pour  Attila  el 
harteinigne,  pour  lea  loia  lebdaiea  ••!  pour  le 
•apotaime  de  I' Orient,  qu'il  appliquoit  a  tori  et  a 
iraver*.  ne  ae  irompani  jamaia,  louiefoia,  sur  ce 
"ntanement  a  son  pouvoir;  mail  du 
nun,  toaaat  et  rejeonnartl  Mam 
il  parloit  ainsi  des  heurea 
avec  d'autant  plus  d'nvanlage,  que  per- 
poll,  ai  ce  n'eat  par  lea  applau- 
ares   qui    eehnppeni   toujour* 
>  des.     Une  chose  smj^u- 
eat  que,  dans   la  conversation,   pin 

ipariiates  out  emprunie  de  leur  chef 
galimatias,  qui  ventatdement  ne  sig- 
eu  qu'  *  la  line  de  liuit  cent  mille  bomt 

Vol.  n.  pp.  339,  333. 

iper  la  plupart  dee  charges  de  sa  roai- 

■  dea  Nobles  de  I'uneien  reajrae  ;  il  ahaoil 

iriisan*  d'autrelnis.  puree  qa'ila 

ix  :i  eel  art  que  les  homines  nou- 

meine   lea  plus  empresses.      Chaque   Ibis 

i.- lie  I'ancicnne   cour    ruppeloit 

us.  une  certaine  lafon  de  frspper  a  la  pone 
nbre,  une  maniere   plu- 
saatsa  ana  dapftche,  de  plisr  une 
Bt    par  telle  ou  telle  forniule,  il 

■••  s'il  avoit  fait  faire  des  progris 

eur  de  1'espeee  humnine  !    Le  code  Je  1'eti- 

la  document  le  plus  remarqu- 

.issesae   a   laquelle   on   petit  redutre 

•'■  —  Vol.  ii.  pp.  3:U  . 

Quand  il  y  avoit  quatre  cents  person  nee  dans 
■ii.  un  nvtuglc  auroil  pu  I'y  croire  saal,  mm 
•«    on'on   observnit   £tou    profond  '.      I.»es 
",  uu  milieu  des  (niigiirs  de  la 
■  i Hue  luiiiulle,  en- 
Is   lenle  de  I'empereur  pour  lui  de- 
l—IP'H*  ses  ordres.— el  il  ne  leur  {toil  pas  perrnis 
asseoir !     Sa  famille  ne  souffroit  pus  moins 
-.'era  de  son  despotisme  et  de  sa  hau- 
meux  aime  vivre  prisonnicr  en 
juer  sous  les  ordres  de  son  frdra. 
lonl  le  caractere  est   genirale- 
se  vit  constraint  psr  sa  probilt'  n 

ronne  ds  Hollunde;  et.  le  croi- 

iusoit  avec  son  here  pendant 

■re.  force  par  ia  mauvnise  unuiii 

ti    In   mnriiille,  Na- 

psa  una  'haise!  il  demeumu 

|ue  quelqu'un  n'eui 

riser  assei  avec  Ini,  pour  a'asseoir 

•it  dnns  Irs  derniers  lamps 

i>is    il    s'enli< 

II  noutiru 

id  il  s'agissoil 
lire*  sans  re- 

,  iris  il  nvuii  rendu  pour  un 

un  mil  miniflresde 

— 11  aniiuit  moins  lss  louanges  vraies 


que  les  flatteries  serviles  ;  pnrce  que,  duns  les  unes, 
on  n'auroit  vu  que  son  merits,  taudisque  les  mures 
attestoient  son  antori  neral,  il  a  preiero 

la  puissance  a  lu  gloire  ;  ear  I'aciion  de  In  force  lui 
plaisoil  trop  pour  qu'il  s'occupa  de  In  poalcrite, 
sur  laquelle  on  no  peui  l'exercer  ' ' 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  399—401. 

There  are  some  fine  remarks  on  the  I 
ness  of  those  who  solicited  employmeri 
favours  under  Honaparle,  and  have  since  ]»in- 
ed  the  party  of  the  Ultras,  and  treated  tin 
whole  Revolution  as  an  atrocious  rebellion — 
and  a  very  clear  ami  masterly  view  of  the 
policy  by  which  that  _  I   sub- 

dued the  greater  part  of  Continental  Kurope. 
Hut  we  can  afford  no  room  now  ror&ny  further 

■  mi  them,     a-  .i  general, 
was  prodigal  of  t  iers — 

haughty  and  domineering  n>  his  officert 
utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries  he  indicted 
on  the  countries  which  were  the   Menaa  of 
his  operations.     The   following  anecdote  ia 
curious — and  to  us  original. 

"  On  I'a  vu  dans  la  guerre  d'Aulriclie,  en 
quitter  1'ile  de  l.olum.  qunnd  i!  juceoit  la  tm'nille 
perdue.  II  traverss  le  Danube,  seul  avec  M.  de 
Caernitclief,  I'un  des  inlrcpides  aides  de  ciitnp  de 
I'empereur  de  Riissie,  et  le  marcchul  Berthieft 
L'empereur  leur  dii  sssez  Iranquillemsnl  i\a'aprit 

avoir  ctlgne   quaraute  tnitntilrs,  l/  It' rlnrl  jhih  rltra- 

ortltuairr  d'rn  jterdre  une;  el  lorsqu'il  tui  arrive: 
de  I'nutre  coif?   du  fletive,  il  a  ■lomit 

juiqnau  Itnthmatn  matin  !  sans  s'inloriner  du  sort 
de  f'smiee  francoiae,  que  ses  grSneraux  saavercnl 
pendant  son  sonuneil." — Vol.  ii.  p.  35S. 

Madame  do  Nnel  mention  several  other 
instances  of  this  faculty  of  sleeping  in  mo- 
ments of  ^rent  apparent  anxiety.  The  most 
remarkable  is.  thai  he  fell   fast  asleep  before 

thai  field  in  1  St  1 4,  while  endeavouring 
to  persuade  one  of  his  ministers  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  success  in  \  cam- 

bul  niiM  inevitably  be  roil 

baa  extracted   from   tlte   MoniteOT  of 
July    1810,  a  very   singular  proof  of  the  au- 
dacity with  which  lie  very  •  'aimed 
his  own  selfish  and  ambitious  views.     It  is 
a    public   letter    addressed    by   hint    to   his 
nephew,  the  young   Duke  of  Hero;,    in    which 
he  says,  in  so  many  words.   '•  iVonbliez  ja- 
mais, <[iie   vns  premier 
Mol — vos    stCOnat    covers    la    Frnnce- 
envers  les  pettples  que  je  pourrois  T0U8  Con- 
ner, ne    vieniient    i|u'apres.:'     This    v. 
least  candid — and  in  his  disdain  for  mankind, 
a  sort  of  audacious  candour  was  sometimes 
alternated  with  his  duplicity. 

"  Un  prineipe  general,  quel  qu'il  nil,  deplnisoil 
a  Bonaparte  ;  ronton  une  niaiserie,  on  oomme  nn 
ennemi.  II  n'eioil  point  sanaiiinaire,  mnis  inditfe* 
reni  n  In  vie  des  hnmnies.  II  ne  In  c.m^i  l^roil  QOi 
comme  un  moyen  d'nrnver  a  Bon  bin,  uu  comrM 
un  obsl  '  it  de  sa  route.     II  ii'i'imt  fiaa 

qu'il  a  sniiveiit  r 

afro  de  ?'■  p.irgner 
le  tint  p.-ir  In  inenriee.  1'out  etnii  etnM  lui  moyen 
ou  bin;  I'iovolonlaira  ne  so  trouvoit  nulle  pert,  ni 
dans  le  Inen,  ni  dnns  le  ninl.     Ou  pretend  qu'il  a 

.In  :    ./'hi  hUM  i'.    ...iiu ■■//<  ,',   <l'i>rnnrr  j*tr   an.      Ce 

sal  vTBSjamblable  ;  car  Donapane  a  ■ 

aBiiez  in  >>Mplaire  dnna 

uneenr. 

us  il  n'a  cru  aux  sentiincnsexaltes,  soil  duia 
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Ira  individus,  soil  dans  les  nations ;  il  a  pris  P ex- 
pression de  ces  semimens  pour  de  l'hypocrisie." — 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  398. 

Bonaparte,  Madame  de  Steel  thinks,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  give  the  French  nation 
a  free  constitution ;  or  to  occupy  them  in 
war,  and  to  dazzle  them  with  military  glory. 
He  had  not  magnanimity  to  do  the  one,  and 
he  finally  overdid  the  latter.  His  first  great 
error  was  the  war  with  Spain;  his  last,  the 
campaign  in  Russia.  All  that  followed  was 
put  upon  him,  and  could  not  be  avoided. 
She  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms 
offered  at  Chatillon  j  and  is  moved  with  his 
farewell  to  his  legions  and  their  eagles  at 
Fonteinebleau.  She  feels  like  a  French- 
woman on  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  foreign 
conquerors ;  but  gives  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der full  credit,  both  for  the  magnanimity  of 
his  conduct  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
French  liberty  and  independence.  She  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by 
the  King  at  St.  Ouen,  and  even  with  the 
charter  that  followed — though  she  allows 
that  many  further  provisions  were  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  constitution.  All  this  part 
of  the  book  is  written  with  great  temperance 
and  reconciling  wisdom.  She  laughs  at  the 
doctrine  of  legitimacy,  as  it  is  now  main- 
tained; but  gives  excellent  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring an  ancient  line  of  princes,  and  a 
fixed  order  of  succession.  Of  the  Ultras,  or 
unconstitutional  royalists,  as  she  calls  them, 
she  speaks  with  a  sort  of  mixed  anger  and 
pity;  although  an  unrepressed  scorn  takes 
the  place  of  both,  when  she  has  occasion  to 
mention  those  members  of  the  party  who 
were  the  abject  flatterers  of  Bonaparte  du- 
ring the  period  of  his  power,  and  have  but 
transferred,  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne, 
the  servility  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
under  its  late  possessor. 

"  Mais  ceax  dont  on  svoit  lo  plus  do  peine  a 
contenir  I'indignntion  vertueuse  contrc  le  parti  de 
I'uaurpiiteur,  c  einient  les  nobles  ou  leurs  adherens, 
qui  avoiini  domande  des  places  a  ce  nieme  usur- 
pateur  pendant  sa  puissance,  et  qui  s'en  Anient 
aeparea  bien  neitemcnt  le  jour  de  sa  chute.  1,'cn- 
thousiasme  pour  la  Icgitimite  de  tel  chambellan  de 
Madame  mere,  ou  de  telle  dame  d'atour  de 
Madame  sccur,  ne  connoiswit  point  de  bornes ;  el 
certes,  nous  autres  que  Bonaparte  avoit  proscrits 
pendant  tout  le  cours  de  son  regne,  nous  nous 
examinions  pour  savoir  si  nous  n  avion*  pas  ele 
ses  favoris.  quand  line  certoine  drliratesse  d'iimc 
nous  ohligenu  ii  le  defendre  eonire  les  invectives 
de  ceiix  qu'il  avoit  combles  de  bienfaiis." — Vol. 
iii.  p.  107. 

Our  Charles  II.  was  recalled  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  by  the  voice  of  his  people : 
and  yet  that  throne  was  shaken,  and,  within 
twenty-five  years,  overturned  by  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  the  restored  sovereigns.  Louis 
XVIII.  was  not  recalled  by  his  people,  but 
brought  in  and  set  up  by  foreign  conquerors. 
It  must  therefore  be  still  more  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  against  arbitrary  measures,  and 
to  take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  that  people  whose  hostility  had  so 
lately  proved  fata).    If  he  like  domestic  ex- 


amples better,  he  has  that  of  his  own  Henri 
IV.  before  him.  That  great  and  popular 
prince  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
religious  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
people.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  at  least  as 
necessary  for  a  less  popular  mouarch  to  study 
and  adopt  their  political  one.  Some  of  those 
about  him,  we  have  heard,  rather  recommend 
the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII. !  But  even  the 
Ultras,  we  think,  cannot  really  lb/get  that 
Ferdinand,  instead  of  having  been  restored 
by  a  foreign  force,  was  dethroned  by  one; 
that  there  had  been  no  popular  insurrection, 
and  no  struggle  for  liberty  in  Spain ;  and  that, 
besides  the  army,  he  had  the  priesthood  on 
his  side,  which,  in  that  country,  is  as  omnip- 
otent, as  in  France  it  is  insignificant  and 
powerless,  for  any  political  purposes.  Wa 
cannot  now  follow  Madame  de  Stael  into  the 
profound  and  instructive  criticism  she  make! 
on  the  management  of  affairs  during  Bona- 
parte's stay  at  Elba; — though  much  of  it  il 
applicable  to  a  later  period — and  though  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  any  where  with 
so  much  truth  told  in  so  gentle  a  manner. 

Madame  de  Stael  confirms  what  we  believe 
all  well-informed  persons  now  admit,  that  for 
months  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  the 
attempt  was  expected,  and  in  some  measure 
prepared  for — by  all  but  the  court,  and  the 
royalists  by  whom  it  was  surrounded.  When 
the  news  of  his  landing  was  received,  they 
were  still  too  foolish  to  be  alarmed ;  and,  when 
the  friends  of  liberty  said  to  each  other,  with 
bitter  regret,  "  There  is  an  end  of  onr  liberty 
if  he  should  succeed — and  of  our  national  in- 
dependence if  he  should  fail," — the  worthy 
Ultras  went  about,  saving,  it  was  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,  for  they  should  now  get 
properly  rid  of  him ;  and  the  King  would  no 
longer  be  vexed  with  the  fear  of  a  pretender! 
Madame  de  Stael  treats  with  derision  the  idea 
of  Bonaparte  being  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  regard  to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  the  constitution  proposed  to  him  after  his 
return.  She  even  maintains,  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  propose  a  free  constitution  at  such  a 
crisis.  If  the  nation  and  the  army  abandoned 
the  Bourbons,  nothing  remained  for  the  nation 
but  to  invest  the  master  of  that  army  with  the 
dictatorship;  and  to  rise  en  masse,  till  their 
borders  were  freed  from  the  invaders.  That 
they  did  not  do  so,  only  proves  that  they  had 
become  indifferent  about  the  country,  or  that 
they  were  in  their  hearts  hostile  to  Bonaparte. 
Nothing,  she  assures  us.  but  the  consciousness 
of  this,  could  have  made  him  submit  to  con- 
cessions so  alien  to  his  whole  character  and 
habits — and  the  world,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
so  understood  him.  "Quand  il  a  prononce  les 
motsde  Loi  et  Libcrte,  1'Europe  s'est  rassuree: 
Elle  a  senti  que  ce  n'etoit  plus  son  ancien  et 
terrible  adversaire." 

She  passes  a  magnificent  encomium  on  the 
military  genius  and  exalted  character  of  onr 
Wellington ;  but  savs  he  could  not  have  con- 
quered as  he  did,  if  the  French  had  been  led 
by  one  w  ho  could  rally  round  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  as  well  as  he  could  direct 
their  soldiers.    She  maintains,  that  after  the 
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Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  he 
m>i  of  being  called  upon 

l  to  abdicate  :  but  expected  lo  obtain  from 
>  two  chambers  the  means  of  renewing  or 

bud  thai 
le  sunk  at  once  into  de- 

w.  '  pitted  his  whole 

taof  In*  public  life,  He  abandoned 
iv  the  moment  he  found  thai  he  could  not 
igainst  the  enemy — and 
I  sooner  eaw  his  own  fate  determined,  than 
i  gave  Dp  all  concern  for  that  of  the  unhappy 
ich  his  ambition  bad  involved  in 

He    quietly   passed    by    the 
of  his  warriors  on  his  way  lo  1 1 .  ■ 
rli  he  was  to  make  his  own  escape — 
ig  himself  into  the  hands  of 
deavoured  to  obtain  for  him- 
tbi  of  those   liberal  principles 

the  business  of  liis  life  to 
»le  H  lit  all  over  the  world. 

At  tins  point  Madame  de  Skid  terminates 
'.  her  historical  review  of 
solution;  and  here,  our 
be  happy  to  learn,  we  must  stop 
-  half  a  volume  moreof  her  work, 
I, — and  one  thnt  cannot  be  supposed  t h<- 
|  lo  us,  as  it  treats  chiefly  of 
i.  and  society  of   Kul'- 
01  this  very  reason  that  we 
■  with  the  examination  of 
mere  Ttainlytobesatis- 

-he  ghmOI  us:  nor  can 
uent  and  animating  than 
tented  of  the  admirable 
I  ■  hi  r  consti- 
noblmg  effects  on  the  char- 
holi   •■  under  it.     We  are  willing 
just ;  though  we 
■  beau.     In  some  parts, 
o  ii  die  notion* 

ii  character,  than 
contrast  exhibited  by  our  own. 
he  good  reception  thai  gentle- 
times 
us,  and  the  up- 
to  maintain,  she 
re  would  think  ol  eon- 
out  of  power,  or 
with  less  cordiality 
rmine  Borl  ■ 
nod,  when  in   Eiiir- 
of  the  law  had  ai 
•..rili  6000/.  or  70001,  a 
he  did  not  approve  of 
m   it  was  offered  ;  and 
any  man  who  would  re- 


fuse a  respectable  office,  with  a  salary  of 
8000  louis,  would  certainly  I  -d  a* 

tit  for  Bedlam  :    And  in  another  place  she  ob- 
serves, that   it  seems  to  be   a    Ii 
maxim  in  thnt  country,  that  every  man  must 
havea  place.    Wecooieai  thai  wehavi 
difficulty  in  reconciling  these  ineuleiit.il  inti- 
mations with  her  leading  position,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Fn  sofa 

free  constitution,  and  perfectly  lit  for  and  de- 
serving of  it.  If  these  be  the  principles,  not 
only  upon  which  they  act,  but  which  tie 
their  advocates  avow,  we  know  no  constitution 
under  which  they  can  be  free  :  and  have  no 
faith  in  the  power  of  any  new  institutions  to 
counteract  that  spirit  of  corruption  bj  w  Inch, 
m  where  they  have  exis'  "gest, 

their  whole  virtue  is  consumed. 

With  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite 
so  well  pleased  ; — though  she  is  kind  enough 
to  ascribe  our  deficiencies  to  the  most  honour- 
able causes.  In  commiserating  the  compara- 
tive ilulnessof  our  social  talk;  however,  has 
not  this  philosophic  observer  a  little  overli  «ik  oil 
iota  of  national  tastes  and  habits — and 
is  it  not  conceivable,  at  least,  that  we  who  are 
used  to  it  may  really  have  as  much  satisfac- 
tion in  our  own  hum-drum  way  of  seeing  each 
other,  as  our  more  sprightly  neighbours  in 
their  exquisite  assemblies?  In  all  this  part 
of  the  work,  too,  we  think  we  can  perceive 
the  traces  rather  oJ  -  theory,  than  of 

correct  observation  ;  and  suspect  that  a  good 
part  of  the  Uihleiv  of  English  social 
a  sort  of  conjectural  sketch,  than  a  copy  from 
real  life  ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  generalization 
from  a  very  few.  and  not  very  common  ex- 
amples. May  we  be  pardoned  too  for  hinting, 
person  of  Madame  de  Skid's  great 
talents  and  celebrity,  is  by  no  means  well 
qualified  for  diaoovsang  tie-  true  tone  and 
character  of  English  society  from  her  own  ob- 
servation :  both  because  she  was  not  likely  to 
see  it  in  those  smaller  and  more  familial  as- 
semblages in  which  it  is  seen  to  the  most  ad- 
oae  her  presence  must  have 
had  the  unlucky  cM'ect  of  imposing  silence  on 
the  modeBt,  and  tempting  the  vain  and  ambi- 
tious to  unnatural  display  ■  ion. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  portion  of 
ler  book  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  i 
over  in  silence,  is  well  worthy  of  as  ample  a 
notice  as  we  have  bestowed  en  the  other 
parts  of  it,  and  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  its  lamented  author 
that  perfection  of  masculine  understanding 
and  female  grace  and  acuteness,  which  are 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with  apart,  and  never,  wo 
believe,  were  before  united. 
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ilimoirts  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Lahochejaqueleik;  avec  deux  Carlts  du  ! 
Guerre  de  La  Vcndie.     2  tomes,  8vo.  pp.  500.     Fans:  1815. 


This  is  a  book  lo  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Hutctinson'B  delightful  Memoirs  of  her 
heroic  husband  and  his  chivalrous  Independ- 
ents. Koth  are  pictures,  by  a  female  hand, 
of  tumultuary  and  almost  private  WVt 
ricd  "ii  by  conscientious  individuals  against 
the  actual  government  of  their  country: — and 
both  brina  to  light,  not  only  innumerable  tiaits 
of  the  most  romantic  daring  anil  devoted 
fidelity  in  particular  persons,  but  a  general 
character  ot  domestic  virtue  and  BOOil 

those  who  would  otherwise 
have  B  or  imaginations  as  adventur- 

ous desperadoes  or  ferocious  bigots.  There 
-  talent,  perhaps,  and  less  loftiness, 
eitliei  nf  style  or  of  character,  in  the  French 
than  the  English  heroine.  Yet  she  also  has 
dune  and  suffered  enough  to  entitle  her  to 
that  appellation:  and,  while  her  narrative 
acquire:-  an  additional  interest  and  a  truer 
tone  of  nature,  from  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  female  fears  and  anxieties,  it  is  conversant 
with  still  more  extraordinary  incidents  and 
characters,  and  reveals  still  more  of  what  had 
been  previously  malignantly  misrepresented, 
or  entirely  unknown. 

Our  readeis  will  understand,  from  the  title- 
page  which  we  have  transcribed,  that  the 
work  relates  to  the  unhappy  and  sanguinary 
warg  which  were  waged  against  the  in.-nr- 
gents  in  La  Vendee  during  the  first  and  mad- 
dest years  of  the  French  Republic  :  But  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  add,  that  it  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  transactions  of  two  years;  and 
that  the  detailed  narrative  ends  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  first  Vendean  army,  before  the 
proper  formation  of  the  Chouan  force  in  Brit- 
tany, or  the  second  insurrection  of  Poitou; 
though  there  are  some  brief  and  imperfect 
notices  of  these,  and  subsequent  occurrences. 
The  details  also  extend  only  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royalist  or  Insurgent  party,  to 
which  the  author  belonged  ;  and  do  no! 
to  embrace  any  general  history  of  the  war. 

This  hard-fated  woman  was  very  young, 
and  newly  married,  when  she  wbb  thrown, 
by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  time, 
into  the  very  heart  of  those  deplorable  con- 
tests;— and,  without  pretending  to  any  other 
information  than  she  could  draw  from  her 
own  experience,  ami  scarcely  presuming  to 
pass  any  judgment  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  cause,  she  has  made  up  her 
hook  of  a  clear  and  dramatic  description  of 
acts  in  which  she  was  a  sharer,  or  sc«nes  of 
which  she  .■witness, — and  of  the 

item  and  histories  of  the  many  distin- 

Sished  individuals  who  partook  with  her  of 
The  irregular  and 
inch  it  is  her  I 
lo  Jest  naturally  far  more  prolific  oi 


extraordinary  incidents,  une\ , 
fortune,  and  strik 
talent,  and  vice  and  virtue. 
lemn  movements  of  n: 
|  thing  is  in  a  en 
and  foreseen,  and  whet 
ordination  of  rank,  and 
of  a  limited  duty,  not  only  I 
ducement,  but  the  opportunity 
altations  of  personal  fei 
which  produce  the  mo- 
lead  to  the  most  animal 
unconcerted  proceedings  of  a 
lation,  all  is  experiment,  and  all 
The  heroic  daring  of 
him  at  once  to  the  rank  of  a  lea. 
general  enthusiasm  to  wl 
become  possible.     Gem 
ings  are  speedily  generated 
state  of  mind  amlof  de-' 
petual   intermixture  of  di 
rustic  occupations,  with  the  e 
serving  without  pay,  and  ull 
with  magazines,  prodo 
enhances  the  effects  of  both 
scription,  and  gives  an 
esqueness  to  the  scene,  whic 
and  delightful.  It  becomes  i. 
ive  also,  in  this  re; 
■  lour  and  i 
usual   virtue    of    bell  . 
which  Madi 
her  friends  and   i 
with  which  she  has  praised 
heroism  or  compassio: 
conduct  of  the  re|  i 
with  which 
excesses  which  s 
surgents.    There  is  di 
antirevolutio 
scarcely  any  of  the  bill 
of  a  parly  to  civil  diss* 
wonderful  that  an  act. 
most  cruel  and  outran 
modern  times  h 
have  set  an 
partiality  ' 

found  it  so  difficult  to  1 
we  believe,  that  those  who 
occasion  to  see  the  rn 
tending  factions,  and  to 
of  individual  genero- 
cause  is  oci 

r  Inch  the  best  is 
based,  are  both  more  indul 
nature. 

purity,  than  the  fine 
vate  all  lha 

are  O]  »'  to  a 

in  that 
\ot  -aw  kYvctsb  a.vn\<j-  has  al 
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trie  severities  and  ei  iscon- 

oaents,  and  the  herd  of  is 

lej — in. the  same  way  as  the 
of  political  parties  have  uniformly  far 
ncour  and  eoimoeitT  towards  their  an- 
thaa  Ute  vulgar  followers  in  their 
is  no  small  proof,  however,  of  an 
and  generous  character,  to  be  able 
those  allowances ;  and  Madame  de 
for  falling 
i  opposite  error, — both  on'  account  of 
the  natural  prejudices  of  her  rank 
itton,  the  extraordinary  sufferings  to 
i 'was  aubjected,  and  the  singularly 
unoffending  ohamcter  of  the  be- 
sles  of  whom  she  was  so  cruelly 

I  some  right,  in  truth,  to  be  delicate 
rt   8t.ind;ird. 
Marquis  de  had  an 

joul  the  person  of  the  King ;  in 
'(Kirtmerits  in  1 1 1 <- 
•  lendid  abode 
id  continued  constantly 
of  royal  influence 
".  bole  of  its  unfortunate  in- 
e  compelled  to  leave  it.  by  the 
mol>  which  escorted   Inem    to 
She  had,  like  most  French 
on,  been  destined  from  her 
wife  of  M.  de  Lescure,  a 
her  mother,  and  the  repre- 
i>  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
The  character  of  this 
here  drawn  by 
in  various 
as  remote  as  possible 
,   in- 
rench 
.   just  come   to 
th,  from  a 

lg, —  with  : 
id  sweetness  of 

ent  in  war,  but 

'■  ictate,  and  most 

ingsof  his 

irried  in 

u  of  her  age,  in  October 

Les- 

a  prudent  asso- 
intry,  t<> 

»-p»-.i».'i  st  zealously  at- 

omi- 
f  r.i   ilo-  Poitevin  n 

his  honour,  not  to 

lo  Pans  in 

■i  his 

■'■:.  he  was 

not  to  co 

wii  r»i v.*--.!  in  the  greatest  anx 


altogether 


Monlmorin,  who  came  to  her  from  the  King 
late  in  the  preeading  evening,  informed  her, 
that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  an  inti 
to  assault  the  royal  residence  on  the  n 
the   12th;    but  that,  to  a   certainty,   m 
would  be  attempted  till  then.     At  midnight, 
»r,  there  were  signs  of  agitation  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  betore  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  massacre  had  begun.    M.  de 
Lescure  rushed  out  on  the  first  symptom  of 
alarm  to  join  the  defenders  of  the  palace,  but 
could  not  obtain  access  within  the 
was  obliged  to  return  and  disguise  himseli  in 
the  garb  of  a  Sansculotte,  thai  he  might  min- 
gle with  some  chance  of  escape  in  the  crowd 
of  assailants.     M.  de  Monlmorin,  whose  dis- 
guise was  less  perfect,  escaped  as  if  by  a 
miracle.     After  being  insulted  by  the  ineb. 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  shop  of  a  small 
grocer,  by  whom  he  was  immediate!) 
nised,  and  where  be  was  speed  ilj  si 

mrde  of  the  National  Guards,   rei 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss.     The  good 
natnred    shopkeeper   saw  I 
stepping  quickly  up  to  him,  said  with  a  fa- 
miliar air,   "Well,  cousin,  you  scarcely  ex- 
pected, on  your  arrival  from  the  country,  to 
witness   the    downfal   of   the   tyrant — Here, 
drink  to  the  health  of  those  bran 
of  our  liberties."     He  submitted  to  swallow 
the  toast,  and  pot  off  without  injury. 

The  street  in  which  M.  Lescure  resided, 
being  much  frequented  by  persons  of  tho 
.  was  evidently  a  very  dangerou 
■f  retreat  for  royalists;  ana,  soon 
it  was  dark,  the  whole  family,  disgui- 
the  dress  of  the  lower  orders,  slipped  out, 
with  the  design  of  taking  refuge  in  the  house 
of  an  old  /em  ;ibre,  on  the  other  side 

nf  the  river.  M.  de  Ponnison  and  his  wife 
went  in  one  party:  and  Madame  Le 
then  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
with  her  husband,  in  another.  Intending  to 
cross  by  the  lowest  of  the  bridges,  they  first 
tamed  into  the  Champs-Klysees.  More  limn 
a  thousand  men  had  been  killed  there  that 
day:  but  the  alleys  were  now  silent  and 
lonely;  though  the  roar  of  the  moltitudi 

nil  andrnnsketiy, 
were   heard  from   the  front  of  the  Tuilleries, 

the  conflagration  of  the  barrack 

still   visible   in    the    sky.     While    they   were 
wandering  in  these  horrid  shades,  a  woman 
came  flying  up  to  them,  followed  I 
patriot,  with  his  musket  presented   at   her 
All  he  had   to  say  was.  lhal  she  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  lhal  he  must  finish  h.  - 
work  by  killing  her.     M.  Lescure  app 
him   with   admirable  presence  of  mnid,   by 
professing  to  enter  entirely  into  his 
and    pr  ek    to- 

gether to  the  attack  of  the  palace — adding 
But  you  see  what  stale  my  wile  is  in 
is  a  poor  timid  creature — and  I  must 
first  lake  her  to  hi  and  then  I  shall 

return   here   to   you."     The   savage   at   last 
agTeed  lo  this,  though  before  In   • 

led    his   piece  several    tunes  al    them, 
swearing  lli.it  he  believed  \\\e\ 


M.  J  crafs  after  all.  and  that  he  hiu\  a  tdauci  V 


a  shot  at  llii'm.  This  rencontre  drove  them 
from  the  lonely  my:  *ad  they  returned  la 
the   (  '   b'azing  with  illumina- 

tions, anil  crowded  with  drunken  and  infuri- 
ated w  retches,  armed  with  pikes,  and  in  many 
instances  sunned  with  blood.  The  lumuft 
and  terror  of  the  scene  inspired  Madame  de 
L.  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  frenzy;  and. 
without  knowing  what  she  did,  she  screamed 
out,  Vive  (a  Sansculottes !  a  has  Us  tyrans  !  as 
outrageously  as  any  of  them.  They  glided 
nnhui ;  i  h  rough  this  horrible  asaem- 

and  crossing  the  river  by  the  Pont 
found  the  opposite  shore  dark,  silent, 
and  deserted,  and  speedily  gained  the  humble 
refuge  in  search  of  which  they  had  ventured. 
The  relations  between  the  great 

and  their  dependants  were  certainly  more 
cordial  m  old  France,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try— I  ntioii,  which  aimed  profess- 
edly at  levelling  nil  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
rnes  of  the  wealthy,  armed 
but  few  servants  against  the  lives 
or  liberties  of  their  masters.  M.  de  Lescuro 
and  his  family  were  saved  in  this  extremity 
by  the  prudent  and  hemic  fidelity  of  some  old 
waiting-women  and  laundresses — and  ulti- 
mately effected  their  retreat  to  the  country  by 
devoted  services  of  a  former 
tutor  in  the  family,  who  had  taken  a  very 
part  on  the  side  of  the  Revolulio'n. 
This  M.  Thomasm.  who  had  superintended 
the  education  of  M.  Lescure,  and  retained  the 
warmest  affection  for  him  and  the  whole 
family,  wu  an  active,  bold,  and  good-humour- 
ed  man — ,1  great  fencer,  and  a  considerable 
orator  at  the  meeting*  of  hi*  section.  He  was 
eager,  of  course,  for  a  revolution  that  was  to 

very  thing  to  talents  and  courage;  and 
had  1"  lain  in  one  of  the  mu- 

i  regiments  of  Paris.   This  kind-hearted 

patriot   took  the  proscribed  family  of  M.  de 

Lescure  under  his  immediate  protection,  and 

by  a  thousand  little  stratagems  and  conlriv- 

>nly  procured  passports  and  con- 

cei  to    take  them  out  of   Paris,  but 

ly  escorted  them  himself,  in  his  national 
ninlorm.  nil  they  were  safely  settled  in  a  roy- 
alist district  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours.  When 
any  tumult  01  obst ruction  arose  on  the  journey. 
M.  Thomasin  leaped  from  the  carringc.  and 
■Morning  the  tone  of  zeal  and  authority  that 
riaian  officer,  he  harangued, 

I.    and    enchanted   the    provincial 
patriots,  till  the  whole  party  went  off  again  in 
the  midst  of  their  acclamations.    Krom  Tours, 
after  a  cautious  and  encouraging  expli 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  dwy  at  length 
led  tn  M    Leacnra'*  chateau of  Cltsson, 
in  the  heart  of  the  district  afterwards  bul  too 
well   known   by  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  of 
which  the  author  has  here  introduced  a  very 
■  rid  interestiuir  description. 
A  tract  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square,  at  the    mouth   and  on   the  southern 
bank  of  the  Loire,  comprehends  the  ?■  • 

ities.    The  most  inland 

part  of  tie-  id  that  in  which  th-   in- 

ike  out.  is  called  J.r.  Fiocagt; 

in*  to  hare  been  almost  as  singular  \n 


its  physical  conformation,  U 

ion  of  its  population.    A  set 
tached  eminences,  of  no  great  eler 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  & 
rills  trickling  in  the  hollows  and 
cliffs  by  their  sides.     The  whole 
divided  into  small  enclosures,  each 
ed  with  tall  wild  hedges,  and  row* 
trees;  so  that,  though 
woods,  the  whol-  >d  a  » 

impenetrable  appearance.  The  c 
mostly  in  pasturage;  and  the  land; 
for  the  most  part,  an  aspect  of  wil 
tliat  in  the  autumn  some  p 
yellow  com  appeared  here  and  the 
ihe  green  enclosures.     Oul, 

led   this   sequesi 
nearly  parallel,  at  a  distant 
seventy  miles  from  each  otln 
mediate  space,  there  was  not 
rinth  of  wild  and  devious  patl 
other  at  the  extremity  of  almost 
—often  serving,  at  Ihe  same  • 
for   the  winter  torrents,  and  windi 
priciously  among  the    innui 
and  beneath  the  meeting  hedgerow 
natives  themselves  were  always  in 
losing  their  way  when  they  went  * 
two  from  their  own  habitations, 
try,  though  rather  thickly  peopled. 
as  may  be  supposed,  few  largo  to 
the  inhabitants,  devoted 
rural   occupations,   enjoyed 
leisure.     The  noblesse  i 
try  were   very  generally   reak 
estates  ;  where  they  In 
plicityand  horaelr 

I  oi  her  part 
No  grand  parks,  tine  gardeni 
villas:  but    spacious   clumsj 
rounded  with  farm 
labourers.     Their  manners  and 
too,  partook  of  the   *n 
There  was  great  cor 
familiarity,  in  the  in) 
with  their  dependants.     The 
by  large  trains  of  them  in 
ditions,  which  occii 
time.     Every  man  bad 
wo*  a  mark  strut' 
They  were  posted  in  various  q 

pt  or  drive  ba 
thus  trained,  by  •■ 
discipline  an- 
art  of  war  was  ai 
Nor   was   their   intimac 
sports.     The  peasants  resr" 
their    landloi 

•!  :  and  thi  l 
daily  rambles,  ai> 
all   the  details  of  their  at 
lions.     They  came  to  I ! 
children,  drank  with  their  guettt, 
little  presents  to  the 
days   and   fa 
family  as«-ii 
in  the  bam  0 
season.     The  ladies 
festivil  at  without  : 

,accn&u>tt  or  of  uv> 
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r  or  luxurious  refine- 

'■llf-il   on   I  or  in 

!  by  oxen;  and  had  lit— 

lament  than  in  the  eete  nf  their 

md  ih-  familiar  intercourse  of 

oure  among  whom  there  was  no  rivalry 

ion. 
i  all  this  fhars  resulted,  as  Madame  de 
ure*  na,  a  certain  innocence  andkindli- 
:  character,  Mined  with  great  hardihood 
which  reminds  us  of  Henry  IV. 
Beamois, — and  carries  with  it,  per- 
oonnt  of  thai  association,  an  idea 
•  more  fhivalrous  and  romantic — 
'  and  unsophisticated,   than  any 
w  expect  to  meet  with  in    this 
world  of  artifice  and  derision.   There 
nt  imrity  of  morals  accordingly,  Ma- 
L.  informs  us,  and  general  cheerful- 
and  content  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
mal were  never  heard  of.  and  law- 
nost  unknown.   Though  not  very  well 
the    poimlatiou    was   exceedingly 
was  a  kind  of  sui>er- 
and  traditional  devotion,  it  must  be 
rather  than  an  enlightened  or  rational 
had  the  greateet  lauaiatjon  for 
I  and  images  Of  their  saints,  and  had 
'  any  duty  more  imperious  than  that 
on   all    ll'  '>f  religion. 

singularly  attached   also   to  their 
•re  almost  all  horn  and  bred  in 
i  spoke  their  patois,  and  shared  in 
is  and  occupations.     When  a 
natch  was  to  take  place,  the  clergy- 
t  from  the  pulpit  after  prayers, 
"t  hie  fowlingpiece,  and  nccom- 
i   the  thicket      It 
these  cures,  in  fact,  that  the 
.  |  were  excited. 

ition,  displ. 
i he  .i.iihs  imjioscd 
i  the  removal  of 
and  conscientious 
■  'd  by 
-sors  by  au- 
Sime  liTes  were  lost  in  these  tu- 
-t  important  effect  was 
pinion  of  the  severity  of  the 
iTiiment,  and  familiarizing  the  peo- 
the   idea   of  resisting  it  by  force. 
in  for  a  forci 
men,  and  the  pre- 
lise  to 
ile  the 
of  violence 
tied   deterred  the   insurgents 
:  the  ■  is  no  sooner 

ivernment  on 
I  peasantry 
mast  ni  that  oniti 

!f  for  their 

t  tract  of  country  was 

rebellion,  without  con- 

1  preparnti'Mi.     We  have  the 

therefore,  in  ad- 

itimony,  that  this 

nlally, 

limey 

line  tt»jalUl»  in  the  country.     The 


resident  gentry,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part, 

use ;  Hud  the  peasanl 
almost  uni\>  h   their  nil 

neither  had   the  least  idea,  in  the 
of  opposing  the  political  pretensions  of  the 
new  government,  nor.  even  to  the  U.-t,  much 
serious  hope  of  effecting  any  revolution  in  the 
general  slate  of  the  oountry.    The  first  move- 
ments, indeed,  partook  far  more  ol  bigotry 
than  of  royahsm  ;  and  were  merely  Ibi 
and  undirected  expressions  ol  plel 
ment  for  the  loss  of  their  accustomed  \ 
The  more  extensive  commotions  which  follow* 
ad  08  the  compulsory  levy,  weie  aqnalhj  «  ilh- 
out  object  or  plan,  and  were  confined  at  tirst  te 
the  peasantry.     The  gentry  did  not  join  until 
thay  had  no  alternative,  but  that  i 
arms  either  against  their  own  dependants,  or 
along  with  them  ;  and  they  went   into   the 
field,  generally,  with  little  other  view  than 
that  of  acquitting  their  own  faith  and  honour, 
and  scarcely  any  expectation  bevond  that  of 
obtaining   better  terms   for  the  rebels  they 
were  joining,  or  of  being  able  to  make  a  stand 
till  some  new  revolution  should  take  place  at 
Paris,  and  bring  in  rulers  less  haish  and  san- 
guinary. 

It  was  at  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  St.  Flor- 
ent,  that  the  rebellion  may  be  said  to  have 
began.  The  young  men  first  murmured,  and 
then  threatened  the  commissioners, «  ho  some- 
what  rashly  directed  a  Saldpil la  be  point- 
ed against  them,  and  afterwards  to  hi'  lin-d 
over  their  heads: — Nobody  was  hurt  by  the 
discharge  :  and  the  crowd  immediately  rush- 
ed forward  and  seized  npon  the  pun.  Sorno 
of  the  commissioners  were  knocked  down — 
their  papers  were  seized  and  burnt — and  the 
rioters  went  about  singing  and  rejoic 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  An  account,  proba- 
bly somewhat  exaggerated,  of  this  tumult, 
was  brought  next  day  to  a  venerable  peasant 
of  the  name  of  Calheliiumt,  a  sort  of  itimiant 
dealer  in  wool,  who  was  immediately 
with  the  decisive  consequences  of  (nil 
attack  on  the  constituted  authorities.  The 
tidings  were  brought  to  him  as  he  was  knead- 
ing the  weekly  allowance  nf  bleed  fbl  his 
family.  He  instantly  wiped  his  arm-  put  mi 
his  coat,  and  repaired  to  the  village  market- 
place, where  he  harangued  iiants, 
and  prevailed  on  twenty  or  thiity  ol  the  bold- 
est youths  to  take  their  arms  in  their  hands 
and  follow  him.  He  was  univeisallv  respect- 
ed for  his  piety,  good  sense,  and  mildness  of 
character;  and,  proceeding  with  hi-  tfi 
recruits  to  a  neighbouring  vi,.  ed  his 
eloquent  exhortations,  and  instant! v  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  aim 
enthusiasts.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he 
led  this  new  army  to  the  attack  of  a  milita 
post  guarded  by  four  score  soldier*  and 
of  cannon.  The  post  was  surprised,- 
the  soldiers  dispersed  or  m  "ers,- 
and  the  gun  brought  oil  in  triumph  Krom 
this  he  advances,  the  same  afternoon,  to 
another  post  of  two  hundred  I  three 
nnon  ,  and  ■••  the  same 
aBBf'se  and  intrepidity.  The  morning  alter, 
preparing  for  other  enterprises,  he  is 
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joined  by  another  band  of  insurgents,  who  had 
associated  to  protect  one  of  their  friends,  for 
whose  arrest  a  military  order  had  been  issued . 
The  unitea  force,  now  amounting  to  a  thou- 
sand men,  tnen  directed  its  attack  on  Chollet, 
a  considerable  town,  occupied  by  at  least  five 
hundred  of  the  republican  army ;  and  again 
bears  down  all  resistance  by  the  suddenness 
and  impetuosity  of  its  onset.  The  rioters  find 
here  a  considerable  supply  of  arms,  money, 
and  ammunition ; — and  thus  a  country  is  lost 
and  won,  in  which,  but  two  days  before,  no- 
body thought  or  spoke  of  insurrection ! 

If  there  was  something  astonishing  in  the 
sudden  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  its  first 
apparent  suppression  was  not  less  extraordi- 
nary. These  events  took  place  just  before 
Lent;  and,  upon  the  approach  of  that  holy 
season,  the  religious  rebels  all  dispersed  to 
their  homes,  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
prayers  and  their  rustic  occupations,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  quitted  them.  A  column  of 
the  republican  army,  which  advanced  from 
Angers  to  bear  down  the  insurrection,  found 
no  insurrection  to  quell.  They  marched  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
met  everywhere  with  the  most  satisfactory 
appearances  of  submission  and  tranquillity. 
These  appearances,  however,  it  will  readily 
be  understood,  were  altogether  deceitful;  and 
as  soon  as  Easter  Sunday  was  over,  the  peas- 
ants began  again  to  assemble  in  arms, — and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  apply  to  the  gentry 
to  head  them. 

All  this  time  Madame  Lescure  and  her 
family  remained  quietly  at  Clisson ;  and,  in 
that  profound  retreat,  were  ignorant  of  the 
singular  events  to  which  we  have  alluded,  for 
long  after  they  occurred.    The  first  intelli- 

fence  they  obtained  was  from  the  indefatiga- 
ile  M.  Thomasin,  who  passed  his  time  partly 
at  their  chateau,  and  partly  in  scampering 
about  the  country,  and  haranguing  the  con- 
stituted authorities — always  in  his  national 
uniform,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  Parisian 

Satriot.  One  day  this  intrepid  person  came 
ome,  with  a  strange  story  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Herbiers  having  been  taken  either  by 
a  party  of  insurgents,  or  by  an  English  army 
suddenly  landed  on  the  coast;  and,  at  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  chateau  was  in- 
Tested  by  two  hundred  soldiers, — and  a  party 
of  dragoons  rode  into  the  court  yard.  Their 
business  was  to  demand  all  the  horses,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and  also  the  person  of  an  old 
cowardly  chevalier,  some  of  whose  foolish 
letters  had  been  carried  to  the  municipality. 
M.  dc  L.  received  this  deputation  with  his 
characteristic  composure — made  the  apology 
of  the  poor  chevalier,  and  a  few  jokes  at  his 
expense — gave  up  some  bad  horses — and  sent 
away  the  party  in  great  good  humour.  For  a 
few  days  they  were  agitated  with  contradic- 
tory rumours:  But  at  last  it  appeared  that 
the  government  had  determined  on  vigorous 
measures ;  and  it  was  announced,  that  all  the 
gentry  would  be  required  to  arm  themselves 
and  their  retainers  against  the  insurgents. 
This  brought  things  to  a  crisis; — a  council 
was  held  in  tne  chateau,  when  it  was  speedily 


determined,  that  no  consideration  of  prudence 
or  of  safety  could  induce  men  of  honour  to 
desert  their  dependants,  or  the  parly  to  which, 
in  their  hearts,  they  wished  well ;— and  thst, 
when  the  alternative  came,  they  would  rather 
fight  with  the  insurgents  than  against  then. 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein — of  whom  the  t& 
writer  gives  so  engaging  a  picture,  and  upon 
whose  acts  of  heroism  she  dwells  throughout 
with  so  visible  a  delight,  that  it  is  quite  a  dis- 
appointment to  find  that  it  is  not  his  name  she 
bears  when  she  comes  to  change  her  own 
— had  been  particularly  inquhed  after  and 
threatened;  and  upon  an  order  being  sent 
to  his  peasantry  to  attend  and  ballot  for  the 
militia,  he  takes  horse  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  sets  out  to  place  himself  at  their 
head  for  resistance.  The  rest  of  the  partr 
remained  a  few  days  longer  in  considerable 
perplexity. — M.  Thomasin  having  became 
suspected,  on  account  of  his  frequent  resort  to 
them,  had  been  put  in  prison ;  and  they  were  . 
almost  entirely  without  intelligence  as  tn  what 
was  going  on ;  when  one  morning,  when  they 
were  at  breakfast,  a  party  of  horse  gallops  up 
to  the  gate,  and  presents  an  order  for  the  im- 
mediate arrest  of  the  whole  company.  M.  de 
L.  takes  this  with  perfect  calmness — a  team 
of  oxen  is  yoked  to  the  old  coach ;  and  the 
prisoners  are  jolted  along,  under  escort  of  the 
National  dragoons,  to  the  town  of  Bressuire. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  this  place,  then 
mild  and  steady  deportment  had  made  M 
favourable  an  impression  on  their  conducton,  ; 
that  they  were  very  near  taking  them  bad 
to  their  homes ; — and  the  municipal  officers,  ' 
before  whom  M.  de  L.  was  brought,  had  little  ] 
else  to  urge  for  the  arrest,  but  that  it  did  net 
seem  advisable  to  leave  him  at  large,  when  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  secure  all  the 
other  gentry  of  the  district.  They  were  not 
sent,  however,  to  the  common  prison,  bat 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  republican, 
who  had  formerly  supplied  the  family  with 
groceries,  and  now  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  civility.  Here  they  re- 
mained for  several  days,  closely  shut  up  ■ 
two  little  rooms;  and  were  not  a  little  startled, 
when  they  saw  from  their  windows  two  or 
three  thousand  of  the  National  guard  march  i 
fiercely  out  to  repulse  a  party  of  the  insw- 
gents,  who  were  advancing,  it  was  reported, 
under  the  command  of  Henri  de  Larochejfr 
quelein.  Next  day,  however,  these  Talis* 
warriors  came  flying  back  in  great  confurios. 
They  had  met  and  been  defeated  by  the  in- 
surgents :  and  the  town  was  filled  with  ts>  ' 
rors — and  with  the  cruelties  to  which  tenor 
always  gives  birth.  Some  hundreds  of  Me*- 
seillois  arrived  at  this  crisis  to  reinforce  the 
republican  army;  and  proposed,  as  a  neiM 
of  intimidation  and  security,  that  they  fthmU 
immediately  massacre  all  the  prisoners.— Tie 
native  leaders  all  expressed  the  greatest  ho* 
ror  at  this  proposal — but  it  was  nevertheleel 
carried  into  effect !  The  author  saw  hundrsoV 
of  those  unfortunate  creatures  marched  ontof 
the  town,  under  a  guard  of  their  botcher*. 
They  were  then  drawn  up  in  a  neighboarof 
field,  and  were  cut  down  with  the  serf**- 
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panic 


ling  and  exi 
W  nalural  for  Madame 

ok  thai  their  ium 

and  the  alarms  of  their 

r  did    not   help   to  allay 

Their  fate  hung  indeed 

-i  incident.     One  day  they 

Irom  an  emigrant,  congratu- 

'  lie  progress  of  the  counler- 

^riorting  them  not  to  remit 

n  the  cause.    The  very  day  after, 

vere  all  opened  at  the  munici- 

•  tit   in   them   unsealed!     The 

however,    it   turned   out,  were   too 

•lib.  apprehensions  of  their 

any  I ti inir  else.     The  Na- 

[oards  of  the  place  were  not  much 

Bed  to  war,  and  trembled  at  the  re- 

excesees  of  their  Mar- 

-  might  so  well  justify.    A 

k  possession  even  of  their 

t  he  general   prevail  on 

ilry  to  reconnoitre  beyond  the  walls 

araemen,  mi !>-<mI.  once 

farther;  but  speedily 

..ok  in  alarm,  with  a  report 

i  their 

It   turned   out   to  be  only  a  single 

■man  at  work  in  his  field,  with  a  team 

I  was  no  waiting  an  assault  with  such 
I  of  May  1793, 
I  evacuate  the  place,  and  fall 
iars.     The  aristocratic  c.i 

in    the    hurry  of 

they 

thraagh   '  will) 

■  the  parting  clamours 

•■illciis,  they  soon 

:i-'ir  deliverance,  in  the 

eper,  and  many  others 

Uowed   to    retire 

10    Clisson,   arnl    to  seek   shelter 

*f  the  advancing 

with    his  usual 

I]  those  requests;  and 

vith  a  grateful  escort,  for 

teau. 

already  incurred   by 
successes  of  his  less  pi 
app.ii  ind   ir- 

d  M. 
onerer  w  uli 
0   his  protection;  and 
illy  in  cut   in   his  lot  with 
sup[>ort  the  efforts  of  his 
n.      1 1 

.  of  an  instant,  to  inli- 

ilie  parishes  where  he 

himself  and   his 

rig    horses    and    ami-. 

her  women  Mere  en§ 

les.     In   the 
troche- 
s' and 
-ure  of  Bressuire, 

-,  he 

'   for  want  of  a  lnuier — , 


some  setting  off  for  the  armv  of  Alijon,  and 
Mating  a  return  to  Uieir  own  homes. 
His  appearance   I  and  the  heartiness 

of  his  adherence  to  their  cause,  al  once  re- 
vived the  sinking  flame  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  spread  it  through  all  the  adjoining  region. 
Before  next  evening,  he  found  i  ihe 

head  of  near  ten  thousand  devoted  followers 
— without  arms  or  discipline  indeed,  but  with 
hearts  in  the  trim — and  ready  to  follow  wher- 
ever he  would  i  .-re 
only  about  two  huud  n  .'whole 
array,  and  these  were  aha  I  -pieces, 
without  bayonets.  The  real  »  pea 
with  scythes,  or  blades  of  I  uek  upon 
poles — wilh  spits,  or  with  good  hi  ■>•}» 
of  knotty  wood.  In  pi  his 
romantic  army,  el  made 
the  following  truly  eloquent  and  characteristic 
speech — "M\_  ■. -  father  were 
io  lead  vou,  we  should  all  proceed  with 
greater  For  my  part,  I  know  I 
am  but  a  i'..  1  hope  I  have  coinage 
enough  not  to  be  quite  unworthy  ol  supplying 
his  place  to  you — Follow  me  when  I  advance 
against  the  enemy — kill  rne  n  hen  I  lummy 
back  upon  them — ai  il  they 
bring  me  down!"  That  very  day  he  led 
them  into  action.  A  strong  |>"»l  oi  ihe  repub- 
licans were  stationed  at  Aubiers: — Henri, 
wilh  a  dozen  or  two  of  his  best  mar). 
glided  Bilentlv  behind  the  hedge  winch  sur- 
rounded the  field  in  which  they  «<  re,  and 
ilely  began  to  lire — some   of  ihe    mi- 

armeil  peasants  handing  forw  i  mus- 

kets to  them  in  quick  mi  1  Ie  himself 

filed  near  two  hundred  shots  thai  day;  and  a 
gamekeeper,  who  ,  'as 

at  this  assault  from  an  invisible  enemy,  soon 
led  themselves,  and  made  a  movement 
to  gain  a  small  height  that  was  near.  Henri 
this  moment  to  make  a  general  assault; 
and  Galling  out  to  his  men.  that  they  were 
running,  burst  through  the  hedge  at  their 
head,  and  threw  ihem  instantly  into  flight  ami 
irretrievable  confusion  ;  got  possession  of  their 
guns  and  stores,  and  pursued  them  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  ihe  walls  of  Bressuire.  Sue  h, 
almost  universally,  whs  the  tactic  of  those 
formidable  insurgents.  Their  whole  art  of 
war  '  round  the  hedges 

which  separated  them  from  their  enemies, 
and  firing  there  till  I  In  v  began  I"  waver  or 
move — and  then  rushing  forward  with  shouts 
and  impetuosity,  but  without  any  recard  to 
MCISSJIM]  ihenise'u  tie  artil- 

lery, and  rushing  into  the  heart  ol  their  op- 
ponentswith  prodigious  fieri  activity. 

In  these  assaults  they  seldom  lost  *o  much  at 
Man  for  every  five  that  fell   of  the   regu- 
lars.    They    were  scarcely   BY!  red 
soon  enough  to  suffer  fmm  the  musketry — 
and  seldom  gave  the  artillery  an  oj>|>oituiiity 
of  firing  more  than   ones      When   I  hey  saw 
Ihe  flash  of  the  pieces,  thi                   (  threw 
themselves   flat   Oil    I  UOl 
llew  over,  then  started  Dp.  and  rushed  on  the 
era  before  they  coul                   W  \\vcj 
finally  repulsed,  they  teUciiVcii  nn<\  >\w 
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persed  with  the  same  magical  rapidity,  dart- 
ing through  the  hedges,  and  scattering  among 
the  defiles  in  a  way  that  eluded  all  pursuit, 
and  exposed  those  who  attempted  it  to  mur- 
derous ambuscades  at  every  turning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  M.  de  Les- 
enre  had  declared  for  the  white  cockade, 
forty  parishes  assumed  that  badge  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  he  and  his  cousin  found  themselves 
at  the  head  of  near  twenty  thousand  men ! 
The  day  after,  they  brought  eighty  horsemen 
to  the  chateau.  These  gallant  knights,  how- 
ever, were  not  very  gorgeously  caparisoned. 
Their  steeds  were  of  all  sizes  and  colours — 
many  of  them  with  packs  instead  of  saddles, 
and  loops  of  rope  for  stirrups — pistols  and 
sabres  of  all  shapes  tied  on  with  cords — 
white  or  black  cockades  in  their  hats — and 
tricoloured  ones — with  bits  of  epaulettes  taken 
from  the  vanquished  republicans,  dangling  in 
ridicule  at  the  tails  of  their  horses !  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  they  filled  the  chateau 
with  tumult  and  exultation,  and  frightened 
the  hearts  out  of  some  unhappy  republicans 
who  came  to  look  after  their  wives  who  had 
taken  refuge  hi  that  asylum.  They  did  them 
no  other  harm,  however,  ttan  compelling 
them  to  spit  on  their  tricoloured  cockades, 
and  to  call  Vive  le  Rot'.' — which  the  poor 
people,  being  <;des  gens  honnetes  et  paisi- 
bles,"  very  readily  performed. 

In  the  afternoon,  Madame  de  L.,  with  a 
troop  of  her  triumphant  attendants,  paid  a 
visit  to  her  late  prison  at  Breesuire.  The 
place  was  now  occupied  by  near  twenty  thou- 
sand insurgents — all  as  remarkable,  she  as- 
sures us,  for  their  simple  piety,  and  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  their  morals,  as  for 
the  valour  and  enthusiasm  which  had  banded 
them  together.  Even  in  a  town  so  obnoxious 
as  this  had  become,  from  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners,  there  were  no  executions,  and  no 
pillage.  Some  of  the  men  were  expressing  a 
great  desire  for  some  tobacco;  and  upon  being 
asked  whether  there  was  none  in  the  place, 
answered,  quite  simply,  that  there  was  plenty, 
but  they  had  no  money  to  buv  it ! 

In  giving  a  short  view  of  the  whole  insur- 
gent force,  which  she  estimates  at  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  Madame  de  L.  here 
introduces  a  short  account  of  its  principal 
leaders,  whose  characters  are  drawn  with  a 
delicate,  though  probably  too  favourable  hand. 
M.  d'Elbee,  M.  de  Bonchamp,  and  M.  de 
Marigny,  were  almost  the  only  ones  who  had 
formerly  exercised  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
were  therefore  invested  with  the  formal  com- 
mand. Stofllet,  a  native  of  Alsace,  had  form- 
erly served  in  a  Swiss  regiment,  but  had  long 
been  a  gamekeeper  in  Poitou .  Of  Cathelineau 
we  have  spoken  already.  Henri  de  Laroche- 
jaauelein,  and  M.  de  Lescure,  were  undoubt- 
edly the  most  popular  and  important  members 
of  the  association,  and  are  painted  with  the 
greatest  liveliness  and  discrimination.  The 
former,  tall,  fair,  and  graceful — with  a  shy, 
affectionate,  and  indolent  manner  in  private 
life,  had.  in  the  field,  all  the  gaiety,  anima- 
tion, and  love  of  adventure,  that  he  used  to 
display  in  the  chase.    Utterly  indifferent  lo 


danger,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  few, 
h:s  great  faults  as  a  leader  were  rashness  m 
attack,  and  undue  exposure  of  his  person. 
He  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  for  the  scien- 
tific details  of  war;  and  could  not  a] wan 
maintain  the  gravity  that  was  required  in  us 
councils  of  the  leaders.  Sometimes  after 
bluntly  giving  his  opinion,  he  would  quietly 
lay  himself  to  sleep  till  the  end  of  the  delibe- 
rations; and,  when  reproached  with  tail 
neglect  of  his  higher  duties,  would  answer, 
"  What  business  had  they  to  make  me  a  Gea- 
eral  ? — I  would  much  rather  have  been  a 
private  light-horseman,  and  taken  the  sport 
as  it  came."  With  all  this  light-heartednest, 
however,  he  was  full  not  only  of  kindness  at 
his  soldiers,  but  of  compassion  for  his  prison- 
ers. He  would  sometimes  offer,  indeed,  at 
fight  them  fairly  hand  to  hand,  before  accept- 
ing their  surrender;  bnt  never  refused  to  am 
quarter,  nor  ever  treated  them  with  insult  ar 
severity. 

M.  de  Lescure  was  in  many  respects  of  as 
opposite  character.  His  courage,  though  of 
the  most  heroic  temper,  was  invariably  united 
with  perfect  coolness  and  deliberation.  He 
had  a  great  theoretical  knowledge  of  war, 
having  diligently  studied  all  that  was  written: 
on  the  subject;  and  was  the  only  man  in  tat 
party  who  knew  any  thing  of  fortification. 
His  temper  was  unalterably  sweet  and  placid; 
and  his  never-failing  humanity,  in  the  tre- 
mendous scenes  he  had  to  pass  through,  asi 
something  in  it  of  an  angelical  character. 
Though  constantly  engaged  at  the  head  of  ail 
troops,  and  often  leading  them  on  to  the  as- 
sault, he  never  could  persuade  himself  to  take 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  with  his  owl 
hand,  or  to  show  the  smallest  severity  to  hil  ' 
captives.  One  day  a  soldier,  who  he  thought 
had  surrendered,  fired  at  him,  almost  at  tat 
muzzle  of  his  piece.  He  put  aside  the  nnuV 
ket  with  his  sword,  and  said,  with  perfect 
composure,  "Take  that  prisoner  to  the  rear.11 
His  attendants,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  us 
assault,  cut  him  down  behind  his  back.  Hi 
turned  round  at  the  noise,  and  flew  into  the 
most  violent  passion  in  which  he  had  ever 
been  seen.  This  was  the  only  time  in  hil 
life  in  which  he  was  known  to  utter  an  oath.  , 
There  was  no  spirit  of  vengeance  in  short  at 
his  nature;  and  he  frequently  saved  mow 
lives  after  a  battle,  than  had  been  lost  in  tha 
course  of  it. 

The  discipline  of  the  army,  thus  command- 
ed, has  been  already  spoken  of.  It  was  never 
even  divided  into  regiments  or  companies.— 
When  the  chiefs  had  agreed  on  a  plan  si 
operations,  they  announced  to  their  followers; 
— M.  Lescure  goes  to  take  such  a  bridge^* 
who  will  follow  him  1  M.  Marigny  keeps  la* 
passes  in  such  a  valley — who  will  go  whs1 
him  ? — and  so  on.  They  were  never  told  » 
march  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  to  that  trss 
or  to  that  steeple.  They  were  generally  very 
ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  were  often 
obl'ged  to  attack  a  post  of  artillery  with  end- 
gels.  On  one  occasion,  while  rushing  on  fa 
this  purpose,  they  suddenly  discovered  a  half 
cr  tc;fix  in  a  recess  of  the  woods  on  their  nana, 
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I  in  f  eh 


in  of  them  stopped 
ihe  lire 

m    cannon.     Tin 
al  aaannno  tnd  ad- 

b  considerable  towns, 
lterprisw.  alter  the  capture  ol 

v  thai  ua- 

of  abridge  ;  but  w  hen  he 

9  defenders, 

rack,  ami   lelt  him   for 

alone  : — His  clothes  were  lom 

it  not  t\  shot  look  <!i 
— Up  returned  to  Ihe  chare* 

-Their  fol- 
bot  two,  asnin  loft   them  at  the 
Bat  the  eni 

ken  flight ; 
carried  by  those  four  men  . 
up  after  a  - 

of  the  wall  by  the  h' 
thrown  at 

n-piib- 
in,  u  ho   hail  ili 
valour,  obtained  honour- 
n  ami  was  : 
i  bv  the  ii 
■  rnmaiidei!  .-when 

led,  and  told  M   hescure, 
Right  I  i  hat  he  saw 

I  v  well 
I  hat  it  was 
he  hail  left  them 
Lescure  expressed  his  erati- 
esaed  him  tn 
m  — 

1  1  ilo  net  ask  von  to 
hi  shall 
amontr  m  :   Hut 
iln-v  will 

f,   [lll'l     von 

the  executioner  for  the 

i  equally  firm  ai 

"ii  vol- 
hi  riTnh  to 
•  ■  " — It  will 

'iikne-- 

lor  him  the 

the  Vendean 

felt  a  little 

ided  to. 

In  find  a 

iurtes\  : 

when  they 

i  tl 
ajkj !     For  i 

•■'.ll  Of    lln-lll 

in  ili.. 


the  mornine:,  that  one  morn  >1 1st ni^t  Till  lhan 
glided   into  the  room,  and  laid 
ihe    lee!    o|    bvh 
mnnder. 

From  Thouars  they  proceeded  to  Fontenay, 
'hey  had  a  still  more  formidable  resist- 
ance to  encounter     M    de  Lescure  was 

1  alone  In  the  Bre  of  -  can- 

willi   grape;    ami    hail   hi*  bat 

a  Ipor  (hot    oil,  noil   B   boOl    loin  by 

the  discharge; — but   he  nuly  lurneil  round  lo 

his  men.  who  were   hanging  back,  and   said, 

"You  see  these  fellows  oan  tale 

m  !"     They  di.l   come   on,  and   soor 

earned  :ill   l.-lnre  them. 

The  republicans  ha. I  retaken,  in  the  .■ 
of  these  encounters,  the  first  annon 

which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  lo  which  the  peasants  had  fondly 
given  the  name  of  Marie  Jennne.  After  their 
at  Fontenay.  a  party  was  formed  to 
recover  it  One  man.  in  his  impatient 
so  far  ahead  of  his  comrades,  lhal  he  was  in 

ware. 

i  ■  dav 

my.      They  welcomed   him 

acoordingh  ;  and  told  him  that  he  waa  just 

come  ii  ■  repulse  the  brigands,  who 

idvancing  to  retake  their  Marie  Jianni, 

"  Are  tin  v  '"  M  .1   he  ] — "  follow  me.  and  we 
shall  soon  eive  a   eood  account  of  Ihei 
and  then,  heading  ihe  troop,  he  rode  on  till 
..•  within  reach  of  his  own  party,  when 

I  lenly  cut    down    ihe  two  men  en  each 
side  of  him.  and  welcomed  his  friends 
victory.    At  another  tin 
in  the  wantonness  of  rbetr  t  i  alone 

to  a  large  village  in  the  heart  of  the  1 1 

ed  by  the  republican-  all  the 

inhabitants  10   throw    down    tle-ii    tricotoured 

eoekades.  and  to  prepare  quarters  for  lh 
alist  army  which  waa  lo  march  in,  in  ihe 
.  one  hundred  ihoiiK.mil  strong.    The 
good  people  1  it  preparations  accord- 

ingly, and  lieu  I'd  iliiu  n  theit  tree  ol  lib 
when  the  young  men  laughed  in  theii 
and  galloped  unmolested  away  from  upwani 
of  a  thousand   enemies! — The  whole  book 

full  of  such  feats  and  adventures.    11 

aerr!  -  ad  encumbered  them  with 

nenr   four  thousand    prisoners,   of   whom.  Bfl 
they  h  ii  riaans, 

lOch  at  a   Ii 
To  dismiss   sneh  I   mob  of  privates,  on  their 
parole  not   lo  aerva  an\  mo  i  them, 

they   knew  would   he   of  no  avail  ;  and  after 
much  deliberation,  lhay  fell  upon  the  ingeni- 
pedienl  of  shaving  iheir  heads,  at  the 

same  hme  thai  their  parole  was  exact. 

that  if  ihev  again  look  ihe  field  against  them 

within    an  .     time,    they   micht    be 

nd  dealt  with  accordingly, 

Mndnm  'a  fnther  bod  the  merit  of 

this  happy  invention. 

The  dav  after  the  capture  of  Fontenay.  the 

the  army  thought  it  ww  Vrnva 

o  home  for  a  while  to  look  viUet  \W«  caA- 
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c.iil'Irrn.     In  about  a  week,  however,  a  con- 

:>le  number  of  them  came  back  again, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  Sumnur.    H 
de  Lescuie  received   bifl  fust  wound  in  the 

tod  Henri,  throwing  Iris  lint  over  the 
entrenchments  of  « Ji« •  place,  called  la  Ins  men, 
"  Let  us  see  now,  who  will  bring   il   bask  to 

-and  rushed  al  their  lead  across  the 
multitude  of  the  republicans 
(ell  in  this  battle ;  and  near  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  were  made.— who  wan  all  shaved 
and  let  BO.  The  insurgents  did  not  lose  four 
hundred  in  all.  In  the  castle  they  found 
Queiineaii.  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  de- 
« ■  t  Thenars,  who,  according  to  M.  le 

■  ■'s  prediction,  had    !■  ted  and 

ordered  for  trial  in  consequence  of  that  dis- 
aster. He  was  air.iiu  pressed  to  remain  with 
them  as  a  prisoner  00   purole;  bit 

his  resolution  to  ;v,and  leave 

the  rest  In  fortune.  He  was  sent   accordingly, 
to   Paris  a  short    tune  alter — where   t 
tnned,  and  executed  ! 
The  insurrection  hnd  now  attained  a  mae- 

»  hich  seemed  to  make  it 
have  some  one  formal  I  <  to  the  chief 

command;  and  with  a  New  of  at  one.-  Bat- 
tering and  animating  the  peasants,  in  whose 

neons  seal  it  had  originated,  all 

united  in  favour  of  Cathelineau,  the 
hmnlile  and  venerable  leader  under  whom  its 

-  ceases  luul  been  obtained,     it  is  vary 
•I,  that  in  a  |>arty  thus  asso- 
ciated avowedly  in  opposition  to  demooratibal 
innovations,   the  distinctions  of  rank   mm 
utteiK  ed  and  forgotten.    Not  only 

in  humble  peasant  raised  to  the  dignity 
l-chief,   but   Madame   de   L. 
thai   she   herself  never   knew  or 
enquired   whether  one   half  of   the   a 

.1  noble  or  plebeian  descent :  and  men- 
tions one.  the  Mm  of  a  village  shoemaker,  who 
was  long  al  the  head  of  all  thai  was  e-allarit 
and  di  idy.  We  are  afraid 

that  this  is  a  trait  of  their  royalism.  which  il 
is  no  lone-er  though)  prudent  to  bring  forward 
in  the  courts  of  royally. 

Those  brilliant  successes  speed  ilySUggested 
till  greater  ambition  ■ 
tent.  \  communication  was  now  opened 
with  M  de  Charrette,  who  had  long  headed 
the1  kindred  insurrection  in  Anjou  ;  and  a 
joint  attack  on  the  city  of  Nantes  was  pro- 
iii  I  executed  by  the  two  armies.  That 
of  Poiiou  was  now  tolerably  provided  with 
arms  Bad  ammunition,  and  decently  clolhed, 
though  without  any  attention  to  uniformity. 
The  dress  of  the  officers  was  abundantly  tierce 
and  fantastic.  Wilh  pantaloons  and  jacket;. 
of  gray  cloth,  they  wore  a  variety  .. 
red  handkerchiefs  all  about  their  persons — 
one  tied  round  their  head,  and  two  or  three 
about  their  waist,  and  aOfOSS  their  shoulders, 
for  holding  their  pistols  and  ammunition. 
Henri    de    I-arochcjaquelein    introduced    this 

fashion;  aa  lilj   beeestt  universal 

amoriL  ring  them  not  a 

little  the  air  iltt,  the  name 

«5jr/i   1  ihe   republicans, 

I  at  iasi  generally  adopted  and  recognised. 


among  themselves.    The 
was  disastrous.     The  soldiers  < 
go  so  fai  from  home  ;  and  lh< 
vanced,  melted  away  by 
also  some 
lentsnl  ihi  orps ; 

cos   dispc 
country.     The  « 
wounded  in  this  affair,  at  wt 

. > r r-  nor  Henri  wi 
beine 

disabled  by  his  worn 
wound  came  rather  sudd'  I 
who,  though  she  had  alwatsbstm 

ed  a  ragged  colt,  and  trail' 
him.     She   never  aflei 
alarm  about  ridinsr.     Th 
ttuieouf 

il  was  |i 

from  Paris,  al  the  head  u.f  a 
alter  retaking  Saumui  ; 

burning  and 
which  i 
suigenls.     Oi 
was  at  M.  de  Lo- 
ll was  hurnt  to  th' 

ft  and  furnili  master, 

ong  foreseen  the  pro! 
summation,  lie  had  at  • 
to  remove  some  of  the  va! 
contained;  but  apprehe 
ceeding  might  discount. 

lie  afterwards  al ■>■ 
and  submitted  to  the  loss  • 
bleu.     The  ■ 

lion  or 

now  everted  all  th 

scattered  forces  before  (  ' 

de  l    so  omp  mi<  d  le"   I  ''band  i 

rapid  and  adventurous  marches  be 
lhat  purpose,  through 
traded  country      In   0) 
uiovenienls  with   some    broke 
army,  they  stepped  in  • 
the  chateau  ol  Madam. 
still   so  mil'  I  lo  the 

rand  hei  pi 
and  talking  of  th 

The  altai  II 
C'hntillou  was  completely 
victory  was  stained  by  I 

which  foil"    • 
butcheries  of   th  i 
bloodily  avenged — in 
\1.  de   Loscure,  who   roneoti 
own  life  to  save  ill 
the  midst  of  the  b 

man  about  I 
bravely  before  hie 
The  ca 
taken  . 

the  sll 

\oi  tdsvwn,  there  was  a 
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for  the  sup]  .  izzlement      M 

ired  thai  di 
.  in  him  his  word  at  (hat 

le  box  mi  empty  w  hen  they  opened  it,  the 
bole  council  declared  themselves  sal 

j  men  l>_\  acclamation. 
In  tin  ihe  eammerol  1793,  various 

irv  actions  wore  Caught  with  various 
-s ;  bm  the  moat  remarkable  event  was 
le  »rnv»l  of  M.  Tinteniao,  with  despatches 
ivernment,  about  the  mid- 
July.     This  intrepid   messenger  bad 
come  alone  through  all  Brittany  and 

s  in  his  pistols  as  wad- 
and  incessantly  in  danger  from  the  re- 
armies  and  magistrates.     The  des- 
Madame  de  L.  informs  us,  showed 
jnorance  on  the  part  of  the 
:  the  actual  posture  of 
■j  were  answered,  however,  with 
m.     A  debarkation  was 
commended  near  Sables  or  Paim- 
f,  Imt  bj  no  means  al  L'(  h  ient,  Rochefort, 
'ielle;  and  it  was  particularly  entreated, 
troops  should  consist  chiefly  of  erni- 
ihraen,  and   that  a  Prince  of  the 
inrbon  should,  if  possible,  place 
'  at  their  head.     Madame  de  L..  who 
a  «mall  and  very  neat  hand,  was  em- 
to  wiite  out  these  despatches,  which 

1   in  the  pistols  of  M.  Tint, 
mediately  proceeded  on   his  adv.  n- 
i.in.  He  reached  England,  il  - 
was  frequently  employed   thereafter  in 
Era  of  the  same  nature.    He  heeded 
le  party  of  Bretons,  in  endeavour- 
irt   the   unfortunate  descent  at 
.nir    to   submit,   even 
of  that  ill-concerted  expedi- 
ravely  with  arras  in   his   hands. 
ire,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
noon,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
lonnay.     But  finding  the  repub- 
incrcasing  in  numbers,  t-U ill, 
'-,  they  found  it  necessary  to  act 
lensive :  and,  for  this  pur- 
I  ihe  country  into  several  disti  u-ts, 

of  which  they  stain I  that  part  of 

y  which  had  been  recruited  within  it, 
■lal  who  was  most  beloved  and 
he  inhabitants.    In  this  way, 
c  i"  be  staii. .ned  in  ii 

:  ,vns  not  a  little  touched 

ho  had  bled 

for  so  long  a  lime 

make  offer  of  the  rents 

due  for  the  pos-  which 

but  just  relumed.     He  told  them, 

that  he  had  taken  up 

war,  they  were  well  entitled 
i  burden.  Various  lads  of 
ernl  hale  grandsires  of  sev- 
»t  th.s  period,  and  insisted  upon 
-liare  the  dangers  and  glories 
n. 

■! wards,  the  picture  of 

of  acquire  a 

ster  of  greater  desperation.    The  Con- 


vention issued  the  barbarous  decree  that  ihn 
whole  country,  which  still  continued 

■■■■,  should  be  desolated,  that  the  whole 
inhabitants  should  be  exterminated,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex:  the  habil 
sumed  with  fire,  and  the  trees  cut  down  with 
theaxa  Six  armies,  amounii 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  atrocious  orders; 
and  began,  in  September  1 7?»H,  to  obey  them 
with  a  detestable  fidelity.  A  multitude  of 
sanguinary  conllicts  ensued  ;  and  Ihe  insur- 
gents succeeded  m  repulsing  this  desolating 
invasion  at  almost  all  the  points  of  attack. 
Among  ihe  slain  in  one  of  these  engagements, 
the  republicans  found  the  body  of  a  young 
woman,  which  iMadamede  L.  informs  us  gavo 
occasion  to  a  number  of  idle  reports;  many 
giving  out  thai  il  was  she  hi  sister 

of  M  de  L.  (who  had  DO  sister),  or  a  new 
Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
Ihe  peasantry  by  her  enthusi  lions. 

The  truth  was,  that  it  was  the  body  "I  an  in- 
nocent peasant  girl,  who  had  always  I 
remarkabl]  ovist  and  pious  life,  till  recently 
before  thia action,  when  she  had  been  seized 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  lake  a  jiart  in 
tlict.   She  had  discovered  herself  some 
time  before  to  Madame  de  L.;  and  begged 
from  her  a  shift  of  a  peculiar  fa] 
night  before  the  battle,  she  also  revealed  her 
secret  to  M.  de  L. ; — asked  him  to  give  her  a 
pair  of  shoes — and  promised  to  behave  her- 
self in  such  a  manner  in  the  morrow'6  fight, 
that  he  should  never  think  of  parting   with 
her.     Accordingly,  she  kept  near  his  peison 
through  the  whole  of  the  battle,  and  conduct- 
ed herself  with  the  most  heroic  bravery.  Two 
or  three  limes,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight, 
she  said  lo  him,  "  No.  mon,  Genei 
not  get  before  me — I  shall  always  be  closer 
up  to  the  enemy  even  than  you.       Early  in 
the  day,  she  was  hurt  pretty  seriously  in  the 
hand,  but  held  it  up  laughing  to  her  general, 
and  said,  "It  is  nothing  al  all."     In  the  end 
of  the  battle  she  was  surrounded  in  a  charge, 
and   fell   fighting   like  a  desperado.     There 
were  about  ten  other  women,  who  took  up 
arms,  Madame  de  L.  says,  m  this  cai 
two  sisters,  under  fifteen — and  a  tall  I 
who  wore  the  dress  of  an  officer     Tin 
attended  ihe  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  rallied 
ami  exhorted  them;  but  took  no  part   in    Him 
combat,  nor  ever  excit.d  ih'-m  to  any  ai 
inhumanity.    There  were  many  boys  of  the 
most  tender  age  smong  the   eon 
some  scarcely  more  than  nine  or  ten  yeais  of 
age. 

M.  Piron  gained  a  decided  victor]  over  the 
most  numerous  army  of  the  republic  ,  bo' 
their  ranks  being  recruited  bj  the  whole  gar- 
rison of  Mcntz,  which  had  been  liberated  on 
parole,  pretented  again  a  most  formidable 
front  to  the  insurgents.  A  great  battle  waa 
fought  in  the  middle  of  September  at  Chollet, 
■  here  ihe  government  army  was  completely 
broken,  and  would  have  been  finally  routed, 
but  for  the  skill  and  firmness  of  the  cele- 
brated Debar  who  commanded  it,  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained  a  position  which  covered 
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its  retreat.  In  the  middle  of  the  battle  one 
of  the  peasants  look  a  flageolet  from  his 
pocket,  and,  in  derision,  began  to  play  ca  ira, 
as  he  advanced  against  the  enemy.  A  can- 
non-ball struck  off  his  horse's  head,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground ;  but  he  drew  his 
leg  from  the  dead  animal,  and  marched  for- 
ward on  foot,  without  discontinuing  his  music. 
One  other  picture  of  detail  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  sort  of  warfare  in  which 
the  country  was  then  engaged.  Westermann 
was  beat  out  of  ChatilTon,  and  pursued  to 
some  distance;  but  finding  that  the  insurgent 
forces  weie  withdrawn,  he  bethought  himself 
of  recovering  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main. 
He  mounted  an  hundred  grenadiers  behind 
an  hundred  picked  hussars,  and  sent  them  at 
midnight  into  the  city.  The  peasants,  as 
usual,  had  no  outposts,  and  were  scattered 
about  the  streets,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
brandy.  However,  they  made  a  stout  and 
bloody  resistance.  One  active  fellow  received 
twelve  sabre  wounds  on  the  same  spot ;  an- 
other, after  killing  a  hussar,  took  up  his 
wounded  brother  in  his  arms,  placed  him  on 
the  horse,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  city : — 
then  returned  to  the  combat ;  killed  another 
hussar,  and  mounted  himself  on  the  prize. 
The  republicans,  irritated  at  the  resistance 
they  experienced,  butchered  all  that  came 
across  them  in  that  night  of  confusion !  All 
order  or  discipline  was  lost  in  the  darkness ; 
and  they  hacked  and  fired  at  each  other,  or 
wrestled  and  fell,  man  to  man,  as  they  chanced 
to  meet,  and  often  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe. — An  eminent  leader 
of  the  insurrection  was  trampled  under  foot 
by  a  party  of  the  republicans,  who  rushed  past 
him  to  massacre  the  whole  family  where  he 
lodged,  who  were  all  zealous  republicans. — 
The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  fifty  placeSj — and 
was  at  last  evacuated  by  both  parties,  in  mu- 
tual fear  and  ignorance  of  the  force  to  which 
they  were  opposed.  When  the  day  dawned, 
however,  it  was  finally  reoecnpied  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

After  some  more  successes,  the  insurgent 
chiefs  found  their  armies  sorely  reduced,  and 
their  enemies  perpetually  increasing  in  force 
and  numbers.  M.  de  la  Charette,  upon  some 
misunderstanding,  withdrew  his  corps;  and 
all  who  looked  beyond  the  present  moment, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  disasters  of  the 
most  fatal  nature  were  almost  inevitably  ap- 
proaching. A  dreadful  disaster,  at  all  events, 
now  fell  on  their  fair  historian.  M.  de  L.  in 
rallying  a  party  of  his  men  near  Tremblaye, 
was  struck  with  a  musket  ball  on  the  eye- 
brow, and  instantly  fell  senseless  to  the  ground . 
He  was  not  dead,  however ;  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty borne  through  the  rout  which  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  his  fall.  His  wife, 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  was 
forced  to  move  along  with  the  retreating  army; 
and  in  a  miserable  little  village  was  called,  at 
midnight,  from  her  bed  of  straw,  to  hear  mass 
performed  to  the  soldiers  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded.  The  solemn  ceremony  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  approaching  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  perpetual  arrival  of  fugitive 


and  tumultuary  parties,  with  tidings  of  evil 
omen.  Nobody  had  the  courage  to  tell  this 
unfortunate  woman  the  calamity  that  had  be- 
fallen her,  though  the  priest  awakened  a  vague 
alarm  by  solemn  encomiums  on  the  piety  of 
M.  de  L.,  and  the  necessity  of  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Next  night  site  found 
him  at  Cherdron,  scarcely  able  to  move  or  to 
articulate, — but  suffering  more  from  the  idea 
of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  than  from  his  own  disasters. 

The  last  great  battle  was  fought  near  Choi- 
let,  when  the  insurgents,  after  a  furious  and 
sanguinary  resistance,  were  at  last  borne  down 
by  the  multitude  of  their  opponents,  and 
driven  down  into  the  low  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  M.  de  Bonchamp,  who  had 
always  held  out  the  policy  of  crossing  this 
river,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
uniting  themselves  to  the  royalists  of  Brittany, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle ;  but  hit 
counsels  still  influenced  their  proceedings  in 
this  emergency ;  and  not  only  the  whole  de- 
bris and  wreck  of  the  army,  but  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  country,  flying  in  consternation  from 
the  burnings  and  butchery  of  the  government 
forces,  flocked  down  in  agony  and  despair  to 
the  banks  of  this  great  river.  On  gaining  the 
heights  of  St.  Floreut,  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful, and  at  the  same  time  most  magnificent 
spectacles,  burst  upon  the  eye.  Those  heights 
form  a  vast  semicircle ;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  broad  bare  plain  extends  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Near  an  hundred  thousand  unhappy 
souls  now  blackened  over  that  dreary  expanse, 
— old  men,  infants,  and  women  mingled  with 
the  half-armed  soldiery,  caravans,  crowded 
baggage  waggons  and  teams  of  oxen,  all  full 
of  despair,  impatience,  anxiety,  and  terror.— 
Behind,  were  the  smokes  of  their  burning 
villages,  and  the  thunder  of  the  hostile  artil- 
lery : — before,  the  broad  stream  of  the  Loire. 
divided  by  a  long  low  island,  also  covered 
with  the  fugitives — twenty  frail  barks  plying 
in  the  stream — and,  on  the  far  banks,  the 
disorderly  movements  of  those  who  had  ef- 
fected the  passage,  and  were  waiting  there  to 
be  rejoined  by  their  companions.  Such,  Ms- 
dame  de  L.  assures  us,  was  the  tumult  and 
terrror  of  the  scene,  and  so  awful  the  recol- 
lections it  inspired,  that  it  can  never  be  effaced 
from  the  memory  of  any  of  those  who  beheld 
it ;  and  that  many  of  its  awe-struck  specta- 
tors have  concurred  in  stating  that  it  brought 
forcibly  to  their  imaginations  the  unspeakable 
terrors  of  the  great  day  of  Judgment !  Throngs 
this  dismayed  and  bewildered  multitude,  tie 
disconsolate  family  of  their  gallant  general 
made  their  way  silently  to  the  shore; — M.  do 
L.  stretched,  almost  insensible,  on  a  wretched 
litter, — his  wife,  three  months  gone  with  child, 
walking  by  his  side, — and,  behind  her,  her 
faithful  nurse,  with  her  helpless  and  astonish- 
ed infant  in  her  arms.  When  they  arrived 
on  the  beach,  they  with  difficulty  got  a  cnxf 
boat  to  carry  them  to  the  island ;  but  the  aged 
monk  who 'steered  it  would  not  venture  to 
cross  the  larger  branch  of  the  stream,  and 
the  poor  wounded  man  was  obliged  to  submit 
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rretches  ' 


ihe  agnny  of  another  removal.    At  length, 

-He  bank:  I 

retab>  ilation  appeared  still 

Thousands  of  helpless 

re  lying  on  the  grassy  shore,  or 

_  about  in  search  of  the  friends  from 

divided.     There  was  a 

plaint  of  told  and  hunger;  and  uo- 

i.lilion  to  give  any  directions,  or 

v  relief.  M.  ile  I.  xcru- 

iluig  pain  Irum  the  piercing  air  which  blew 

i  Ins  feverish  frame; — the  poor  infant 

'or  food,  and   the  helpless  mother 
left  to  minister  to  both  ;— w  hile  her  at- 
I  went  among  the  burnt  and  rained 
s,  to  seek  a  drop  of  milk  Mir  the  baby. 
jot  again  in  motion   tor   the 
Huge  of  Varades, — M.  de  I..,  borne 
jrl  uf  chair upOS  the  pikes  of  his  sol. 
itb  his  wife  ana  the  maid-servant  walking 
sfore  him,  and  supporting  his  legs,  wrapped 
i  their  cloaks.    With  great  difficulty  they 
Utile  room,  in  a  cottage  swarming 
soldiers, — most  of  them  famishing  for 
It  of  food,  and  yet  still  so  mindful  of  tin- 
jf  their  neighbours,  that  they  would 
ke  a  few  potatoes  from  the  gar. 

till  Madame  de  L.  had  obtained 
oprietor. 
I    .ie  Bonchamp  died  as  they  were  taking 
urn  out  of  the  boat ;  and  it  !>• 

ither commander.    M.de  L.  roused 

;iend  Henri  de  Larocheja- 

I  he  was  immediately  appointed. 

tn  the  election  was  announced  to  him,  M. 

'■•d    to  see   and   congratulate  his 

cousin.      He   was  already   weeping 

him  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room:  and 

itue  la  express  his  hopes  il 

■•!  by  his  recovery. 
1   ,  "  that  1  believe  is  out  of  the 
But    even    if   I    were   to    ret ■•■ 
Id   never   take    the    place   you   have 
Irtsinedj  and  should  be  proud  to  serve 
ant  —The    day    after, 

ds  Rennes.  M.  de  L. 
do  other  conveyance  than  a  bag- 
ruggon ;  at  every  "jolt  of  which  he 
li  anguish,  as  to  draw  forlh  the 
en  from  his  manly 
bosom  After  some  time,  an  old  chaise  was 
discovered :  a  piece  of  artillery  was  throw  n 
■  way  to  Ripply  it  with  horses,  and  the 
d  general  was  laid  in  it, — his  head 
n  the  lap  of  Agatha,  his 
»  faithful  waiting-woman,  and  now 
I  ol  his  wife  and  infant. 
iched  Laval  ; — 
uently  suffering  from 
not  h- 
or  two  sour 
Ij  insensible  du- 
ns roused  but 
a  report  thai  a  party 
iy  wen  Re  then  i 

ited  to  get  out  of 
ml  re- 
rnund 

!  some 
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order  to  the  detachment. — The  alarm  turned 
out  (0  be  a  false  one. 

At  Laval  tiny  bailed  for  several  days;  and 
he  was  co  moon  reoruited  by  the  repose,  that 
he  was  able  (a  ^ct  for  half  an  hour  on  horse- 
back, and  seemed  to  be  fairly  in   the  way 

<!.  and 
anxiety  lor  lite  good  behaviour  of  the  troops, 
tempted  bin  to  prematura  exertions,  tram  the 

COOaeqi  M  Inch   he  never  aflei 

red.     The  troops  being  all  col 
and  refraehed  at  Laval,   it  was  resolvi  d   to 
turn   upon    their    pUTOBen.  and   give  bailie  to 

i. Hieing  army  oi  the  The 

conflict    was    sanguinary  ,    bul    I  oded    most 

decidedly  in  lavoaj  oi  the  Vendeans.    The 

first  encounter  was  in  the  night. — and  was 
chaiactenzed  with  more  than  the  usual  con- 
fusion  of  night    attacks.      The    two    armies 

oroaaed    each  other  in   so   extraordii 

manner,  that  the  a/tiller]  of  each  was  sup- 
plied, for  a  part  of  the  battle,  from  the  tw.<- 
sons  of  the  enemy;  and  one  ol  the  Yeiidean 
leaders,  alter  exposing  himself  to  great  bastard 
in  helping  a  brother  ollicer,  as  he  took  him  to 
be,  out  of  a  ditch,  discovered,  by  the  Bell  flash 
of  the  cannon,  that  he  was  an  enemy— and 

immediately  cat  him  down.     Allot  daybreak, 

the  battle  became  more  orderly,  ai 

a  complete  victory.     This  Was  llie  last  -land 

crisis  of  the  iosurraotiou      The  way  to  In 

■  was  once  more  open;  and  tie 
Uvea  Irad  it  in  their  power  to  return  triumphant 
to  their  fastnesses  and  their  homes,  sftej  roua- 
in":  Brittany  by  the   example  of  their   valour 
and  success.   M.  de  L.  and  Henri  both  inclined 
to  this  course;  bjl  other  counsels  prevailed, 
Some  were  for  marching  on  loNanteS— 
for  proceeding  to  Rennes — and    some,  more 
sanguine  than  the  rest,  lor  |  ashing  directly 
for  Paris    Time  was  irretrievably 
deliberations  ;  and  the  republicans  had  li 
to  rally,  and  bring  up  their  reu 
before  any  thing  was  definitive!]  settli 

In  the  meantime,  M.  de  L.  became  visibly 
worse;  and  one  morning,  when  his  wile  alone 
the  room,  he  called  bet  to  him,  and 
told  her  that  he  fell  lis  death  waaal  I 
— that  his  only  regret  was  for  leaving  her 
in  the  midst  ol  such  a  war.  with  a  hi 
child,  and  in  a  stale  of  pregnancy.  For  him- 
self, he  added,  he  died  happy,  anil  with 
humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  mercy  : — but 
her  sorrow  lie  could  not  bear  to  think  ol  | — 
and  he  entreated  hoi  ; 

or  unkindness  he  might  ever  have  shown  her. 
He  added  many  other  expressions  ol   ti 
ness  and  consolation  :  Q    Inr  over- 

whelmed with  anguish  at  the  desj  aim 
in  which  he  spoke,  concluded  b)  saying,  that 
he  might  perhaps  be  mistaken  hi   his 
nosis: — and  hoped  still  lo  live  n.r  her.     .N.  it 
day  they  were  undei  the  necessity  of  moving 
forward;    and,    on    the    journey,   J»Q    !< 

tally    from    one    ol     llie    officers,     die 
dreadful    details  of    the    Queen's    execution, 

which  his  wife  bad  '  ina  to 

keep  from  his  know  led. 

seemed  to  bring  back  his  lever — thou 

still  spoke  of  living  to avenga  bei — --H  I  do 
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liTe,"  he  said,  "  it  shall  now  be  for  vengeance 
•nly — no  more  mercy  from  me !" — That 
evening,  Madame  de  L.,  entirely  overcome 
with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  on  a  mat  before  his  bed : — And 
■oon  after,  his  condition  became  altogether 
desperate.  He  was  now  speechless,  and 
nearly  insensible ; — the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered, and  various  applications  made 
without  awaking  the  unhappy  sleeper  by  his 
side.  Soon  after  midnight,  however,  she 
started  up,  and  instantly  became  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  misery.  To  fill  up 
its  measure,  it  was  announced  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  that  they  must  immediately 
resume  their  march  with  the  last  division  of 
the  army.  The  thing  appeared  altogether 
impossible;  Madame  de  L.  declared  she 
would  rather  die  by  the  hands  of  the  re- 
publicans, than  permit  her  husband  to  be 
moved  in  the  condition  in  which  he  then 
was.  When  she  recollected,  however,  that 
these  barbarous  enemies  had  of  late  not  only 
butchered  the  wounded  that  fell  into  their 
power,  but  mutilated  and  insulted  their  re- 
mains, she  submitted  to  the  alternative;  and 
Erepared  for  this  miserable  journey  with  a 
eart  bursting  with  anguish.  The  dying  man 
was  roused  only  to  heavy  moanings  by  the 
pain  of  lifting  him  into  the  carriage. — where 
his  faithful  Agatha  again  supported  his  head, 
and  a  surgeon  watched  all  the  changes  in 
his  condition.  Madame  de  L.  was  placed 
on  horseback ;  and,  surrounded  by  her  father 
and  mother,  and  a  number  of  officers,  went 
forward,  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  that 
was  passing — only  that  sometimes,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart,  when  she  saw  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  republican  soldiers  on 
the  road,  she  made  her  horse  trample  upon 
them,  as  if  in  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of 
her  husband.  In  the  course  of  little  more 
than  an  hour,  she  thought  she  heard  some 
little  stir  in  the  carriage,  and  insisted  on  stap- 
ling to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The  officers, 
lowever,  crowded  around  her ;  and  then  her 
father  came  up  and  said  that  M.  de  L.  was 
in  the  same  state  as  before,  but  that  he  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  cold,  and  would 
be  very  much  distressed  if  the  door  was  again 
to  be  opened.  Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  she  went  on  in  sullen  and  gloomy 
silence  for  some  hours  longer  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  day  of  November.  It  was  night  when 
they  reached  the  town  of  Fougeres;  and, 
when  lifted  from  her  horse  at  the  gate,  she 
was  unable  either  to  stand  or  walk: — she 
was  carried  into  a  wretched  house,  crowded 
with  troops  of  all  descriptions,  where  she 
waited  two  hours  in  agony  till  she  heard  that 
the  carriage  with  M.  de  L.  was  come  up. 
She  was  left  alone  for  a  dreadful  moment 
with  her  mother;  and  then  M.  de  Beauvol- 
liers  came  in,  bathed  in  tears, — and  taking 
both  her  hands,  told  her  she  must  now  think 
only  of  saving  the  child  she  carried  within 
her!  Her  husband  had  expired  when  she 
lean  I  the  noise  in  the  carriage,  soon  after 
their  senilis:  out — and  the  surgeon  had  ac- 
cordingly left  it  as  soon  as  the  order  of  the 
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march  had  carried  her  ahead ;  but  the  faith- 
ful Agatha,  fearful  lest  her  appearance  might 
alarm  her  mistress  in  the  midst  of  the  jour- 
ney, had  remained  alone  with  the  dead  body 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  day !  Fatigue,  erieij 
and  anguish  of  mind,  now  threatened  Madams 
de  L.  with  consequences  which  it  seems  al- 
together miraculous  that  she  should  ban 
escaped.  She  was  seized  with  violent  pains, 
and  was  threatened  with  a  miscarriage  in  a 
room  which  served  as  a  common  passage  to 
the  crowded  and  miserable  lodging  she  had 

£rocured.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed 
cr — and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  surgeon 
was  procured.  She  can  never  forget,  aha 
says,  the  formidable  apparition  of  this  warlike 
phlebotomist.  A  figure  six  feet  high,  with 
ferocious  whiskers,  a  great  sabre  at  his  side, 
and  four  huge  pistols  in  his  belt,  stalked  up 
with  a  fierce  and  careless  air  to  her  bed-side; 
and  when  she  said  she  was  timid  about  the 
operation,  answered  harshly,  "  So  am  not  I— 
I  have  killed  three  hundred  men  and  upwards 
in  the  field  in  my  time— one  of  them  only  this 
morning — I  think  then  I  may  venture  to 
bleed  a  woman — Come,  come,  let  us  see  your 
ami."  She  was  bled  accordingly — and,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation^  was  pretty  well  again 
in  the  morning.  She  insisted  for  a  long  tone 
in  carrying  the  body  of  her  husband  in  the 
carriage  along  with  her; — but  her  father, 
after  indulging  her  for  a  few  days,  contrived 
to  fall  behind  with  this  precious  deposit,  and 
informed  her  when  he  came  up  again,  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  bury  it  privately 
in  a  spot  which  he  would  not  specify. 

This  abstract  has  grown  to  such  a  bulk  that 
we  find  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  it  on  the 
same  scale.  Nor  is  this  very  necessary :  for 
though  there  is  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
book,  of  which  we  have  given  no  account— 
and  that,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  tales 
of  sorrow,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  it— 
we  believe  that  most  readers  will  think  thev 
have  had  enough  of  La  Vendee ;  and  that  all 
will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  interest  or  amusement  which  the 
work  is  likely  to  afford  them.  We  shall  add, 
however,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rest  of  its  con- 
tents.— After  a  series  of  murderous  battles,  to 
which  the  mutual  refusal  of  quarter  gave  an 
exasperation  unknown  in  any  other  history, 
and  which  left  the  field  so  cumbered  with 
dead  bodies  that  Madame  de  L.  assures  us 
that  it  was  dreadful  to  feel  the  lifting  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the  bones,  as  her 
heavy  carriage  passed  over  them, — the  wreck 
of  the  Veudeans  succeeded  in  reaching  An- 
gers upon  the  Loire,  and  trusted  to  a  furious 
assault  upon  that  place  for  the  means  of  re- 
passing the  river,  and  regaining  their  beloved 
country.  The  garrison,  however,  proved 
stronger  and  more  resolute  than  they  had 
expected.  Their  own  gay  and  enthusiast* 
courage  had  sunk  under  a  long  course  of 
suffering  and  disaster:  and,  after  losing  a 
great  number  of  men  before  the  walls,  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  in  confusion,  they 
did  not  well  know  whither,  but  farther  ana 
farther  from  the  land  to  which  all  their  hope) 
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the  dress  of  a  peasant,  with  a  sack  at  her  back, 
and  a  pair  of  fowls  in  her  hands.  She  found 
that  the  tone  was  now  to  flatter  and  conciliate 
the  insurgents  by  all  sorts  of  civilities  and 
compliments ;  and  after  some  time,  she  and 
ner  mother  applied  for,  and  obtained,  a  full 
pardon  for  all  their  offences  against  the  Re- 
publican government. 

This  amnesty  drew  back  to  light  many 
of  her  former  friends,  who  had  been  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  dead;  and  proved,  by 
the  prodigious  numbers  whom  it  brought  from 
their  hiding-places  in  the  neighbourhood,  how 
generally  the  lower  orders  were  attached  to 
their  cause,  or  how  universal  the  virtues  of 
compassion  and  fidelity  to  confiding  misery 
are  in  the  national  character.  It  also'brought 
to  the  writer's  knowledge  many  shocking 
particulars  of  the  cruel  executions  which  so 
long  polluted  that  devoted  city.  Wo  may  give 
a  few  of  the  instances  in  her  own  words,  as  a 
specimen  of  her  manner  of  writing ;  to  which, 
in  our  anxiety  to  condense  the  information  she 
affords  us,  we  have  paid  perhaps  too  little 
attention. 

"  Madame  de  Jourdain  fut  menee  sur  la  Loire, 
pour  Sire  noyce  avec  sen  troia  filles.  Un  soldat 
voulut  smiver  la  plus  jeune,  qui  etait  fort  belle. 
Elle  ac  jela  a  1'eau  pour  partager  le  sort  de  sa  mere. 
La  mallieureuse  enfant  tomba  sur  des  cadavres.  et 
n'enlonca  point.  Elle  criait :  Pousaez-moi,  je  n'ai 
pas  assez  d'eau !  et  elle  pent. 

"Mademoiselle  de  Cuissard,  agee  de  seize  ana, 
qui  etait  plue  belle  encore,  a'ailira  aussi  le  meme 
inte"rot  d'unofiieierqui  passa  troia  heurea  a  sea  pieds, 
la  suppliant  de  se  laiaser  eauvcr.  Elle  etait  avec 
une  viello  paronte  que  cct  homme  ne  voulait  pas  se 
riaquer  a  dcrober  au  aupplice.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cuissard  se  prcVipita  dans  la  Loire  avec  elle. 

"  Une  mort  affrcuse  fut  celle  de  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Roche  St.  Andre.  Elle  elait  erosse :  on  I'vpargna. 
On  lui  laissa  nourrir  son  enfant;  mais  il  mourut, 
et  on  la  fit  perir  le  lendeinaiu  !  Au  reste,  il  ne  faut 
pas  croirc  que  toutea  lea  femmce  enceintes  fuasent 
respectccs.  Cela  etait  meme  fort  rare;  plus  com- 
muncmcnl  lea  soldats  massacraient  femmes  et  en- 
(ants.  II  n'y  avail  que  devant  les  iribunaux.  oil  Ton 
obaervait  cea  exceptions ;  et  on  y  laissail  aux  femmes 
le  temps  de  nourrir  lenrs  enfants,  comnte  etant  une 
obligation  ripublicaine.  C'eat  en  quoi  conaialait 
1'bumaiiiie  des  gens  d'alors. 

"Ma  pauvre  Agaihe  avait  eouru  de  bien  grands 
dangers.  Elle  m'avait  quitte  a  Nort,  pour  profiler 
de  cettc  amnistie  prctendue,  dont  On  avait  parle  dans 
ce  moment.  Elle  vint  a  Nantes,  et  fut  conduitc 
devant  le  general  Lambcrty ,  le  plus  fcroce  des  amis 
de  Carrier.  La  figure  d' Agathe  lui  plait :  '  As-tu 
peur,  brigande  f  lui  (lit -il.  '  won,  general,'  rcpondit- 
elle.  '  He  liien!  quand  tit  auras  peur,  souviens-toi 
dc  Lamberty,'  ajouta-t-il.  Elle  fut  condnitc  ii 
l'entrepot.  C'eat  la  Iron  famense  prison  ou  1'on 
entassoit  lea  victimes  destinrca  a  clre  navies. 
Chaque  unit  on  venait  en  prendre  pur  centaines. 
pour  les  meitre  sur  les  bateaux.  La,  on  liait  lea 
malheureux  deux  ti  deux,  et  on  les  pousaait  dans 
l'eau.  a  coups  dc  ba'i'onnette.  On  saisisaait  indis- 
tinctenient  tout  cc  qui  se  trouvait  a  l'entrepot ; 
tellemenl  qu'on  noya  un  jour  I'etat  major  d'une 
corvette  Anglaiae,  qui  etait  priaonnier  de  guerre. 
Une  autre  Ibis,  Carrier,  voulant  donner  un  exemple 
de  l'austerite  des  mreursrcptiblicaines,  fit  enfermer 
troia  cents  fillcs  publiques  de  la  ville,  et  les  mal- 
heureuaes  creatures  fiircnt  noyees!  Enfin.  1'on 
eatime  qu'il  a  peri  ii  l'entrepot  qtiinzc  mille  per- 
sonnes  en  un  mois.  II  est  vrai  qu'oulre  les  suppliers, 
la  misere  et  la  maladie  ravagcaient  les  prisonniers, 
qui  Staiem preaae*  sur  la  paiile,  et  qui  ne  recevaient 


autun  soin.  A  peine  lea  connaissait-on.  L« 
cadavres  reataicnl  quelquefois  plus  d'un  jour  sans 
qu'on  vint  lea  cmporler. 

"  Agaihe  ne  doutant  plus  d'une-  mort  proclaim, 
envoys  chercher  Lamberty.  II  la  conduisii  dans  an 

fielit  baiiment  a  aoupape,  dans  lequel  on  avait  noye 
es  pretrcs,  et  que  Carrier  lui  avail  donne.  II  euh 
seul  avec  elle,  et  voulut  en  profiler :  elle  remta. 
Lamberty  la  menaca  de  la  noyer:  elle  courut  poor 
se  jeter  elle-merne  a  l'eau.  Alorscet  homme  lui 
dit :  Allona  !  tu  es  une  brave  fille,  je  te  sauverai. 
II  la  laissa  huit  jours  seule  dans  le  baiiment,  oa  elle 
emendait  Irs  noyades  qui  se  faisaienl  la  nuit ;  ensuits 
il  la  cacha  chcz  un  nomuWi  S  *  *  *,  qui  etait,  cam- 
me  lui,  un  fidele  executeur  des  ordres  de  Carrier. 

"  Quelque  temps  aprcs,  la  diacorde  divisa  les  rf- 
publicains  de  Names.  On  prit  le  pritexte  d'accnsei 
Lamberty  d'avoir  derobe  des  femmes  aux  noyades, 
et  d'en  avoir  noye  qui  ne  devaient  pas  I'fitre.  Un 
jeune  homme,  nomme  Robin,  qui  etait  fort  devout 
a  Lamberty,  vint  saisir  Agathe  enez  Madame  S***, 
la  trains  dans  le  bateau,  et  voulut  la  poignarder, 
pour  faire  diaparattre  une  preuve  du  crime  qu'on 
reprochait  i  son  patron.  Agaihe  se  jeta  a  ses  pteda; 
parvinl  a  I'attendrir,  et  il  la  cache  diet  un  de  set 
amis,  nomme  Lavaux,  qui  fitait  honnSie  homme,  M 
qui  avait  deja  recueilli  Madame  de  I'Epinay :  mais 
on  sut  des  le  lendemain  l'asile  d'Agathe,  et  oa  vim 
I'arr6ter. 

"  Cependant  le  parti  ennemi  de  Lamberty  eon- 
tinuait  ii  vouloir  le  detruire.  II  reaulta  de  cert* 
circonsiance,  qu'on  jeta  de  I'interet  sur  Agathe. 
On  loua  S*"  el  Lavaux  de  leur  humanite,  el  1'on 
parvint  a  faire  perir  Lamberty  !  Peu  aprcs  arrive  la 
moride  Itobespierre.  Agathe  resta  encore  quelqoee 
mois  en  prison,  puis  obttnt  sa  liberie." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
171—175. 

When  the  means  of  hearing  of  her  friends 
were  thus  suddenly  restored,  there  was  little 
to  hear  but  what  was  mournful.  Her  father 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  with  a  small  party 
of  horsemen,  after  the  rout  of  Savenay,  and 
afterwards  collected  a  little  force,  with  which 
they  seized  on  the  town  of  Ancenis,  aud  had 
nearly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  but 
they  were  surrounded,  and  made  prisoners, 
and  all  shot  in  tho  market-place !  The  brave 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  had  gained  the 
north  bank  with  about  twenty  followers,  and 
wandered  many  days  over  the  burnt  and 
bloody  solitudes  of  the  once  happy  La  Vendee. 
Overcome  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  they  at 
last  reached  an  inhabited  farm-house,  and  fell 
fast  asleep  in  the  bam.  They  were  soon 
roused,  however,  by  the  news  that  a  party  of 
the  republicans  were  approaching  the  same 
house ;  but  were  so  worn  out;  that  they  would 
not  rise,  even  to  provide  against  that  extreme 
hazard.  The  party  accordingly  entered :  and 
being  almost  as  much  exhausted  as  the  others, 
threw  themselves  down,  without  asking  any 
questions,  at  the  other  end  of  the  barn,  and 
slept  quietly  beside  them.  Henri  afterwards 
found  out  M.  dc  la  Charrette,  by  whom  he 
was  coldly,  and  even  rudely  received  ;  but  ha 
soon  raised  a  little  army  of  his  own,  and  be 
came  again  formidable  in  the  scenes  of  his 
first  successes : — till  one  day,  riding  a  little  in 
front  of  his  party,  he  fell  in  with  two  repub- 
lican soldiers,  upon  whom  his  followers  wen 
about  to  fire,  when  he  said,  "  No,  no,  they 
shall  have  quarter ;"  and  pushing  up  to  them, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender.  Without  say- 
ing a  word,  one  of  them  raised  his  piece,  aud 
shot  him  right  through  the  forehead.   He  fell 
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at  once  dead  before  them,  and  was  buried 
*hore  he  fell. 

.  i,  J   vingi  et  un  an*,  Henri  do  In 
Ruche;  ;  .injure  a  ]  r.  ,-.i:nt.  <|iiaiij  lea  pay- 

•ana  ac  rappcllenl  I'mikiir  Bt  li'i'lul  de  son  courage! 
aa  modesne.  »a  faciliie,  el  ce  carectere  de  guerrier, 
el  de  boit  aiiianl,  ila  parleni  de  lui  avec  fierte  el  ovec 
amour.  II  n'eal  pus  un  Vendeen  doni  on  ne  voie 
la  rcgurl  s'animer,  quand  il  raconte  commeni  il  a 
•am  aoua  M.  Henri."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188. 

The  fate  of  the  gallant  Marigny  was  still 

He- joined  Charrette  and 

Stuifli't  ;  but  some  misunderstanding  having  I 

arisen  among  Ihem  upon  a  point  of  discipline, 

ook  the  rash  and  violent  step  of  bring- 

ui£*hiiii  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentencing  bim 

.ill  lor  disobedience.     To  Ihe  horror  of 

I  the  t  and  ihe  great  joy  of  the  re- 

iblicans.  this  unjust  and  imprudent  sentence 

•  1 1  ion ;  and  the  cause  de- 

of  the  ablest  of  its  surviving  champions. 

hen  they  had  gratified  theii  cariosity  with 

icholy  details,  Madame  de  L.  and 

other  set  out  for  Bourdeaux,  and  frOTO 

to  Spain,  where   they   remain. 

e  at  last  permitted 

n  J — and,  upon  Bonaparte's  accession 

ignty,  were  even  restored  to  a 

their  possessions.  On  the  earnest 

her  mother,  she  was  induced  at 

gire  her  hand  to  Louis  de  Larochejaipie- 

to  the  gallant  Henri — and  the  in- 

r  of  his  principles  and  character.    This 

in  1802,  and  they  lived  in 

it  till   the  late   movements 

/a  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

ill  tins  new  alliance  terminates  the 

noirs;  but  there  is  a  supplement, 

a  curious  account  of  the  in- 

communications  of  the  royalist 

i  Boordesru  and  the  Booth,  through 

of  the  Involution, — and  of 

i  !•_'-  bj  which  they  conceive  that 

1  i  he  restoration  of  the  King  in 

t.    It  nay  not  be  uninteresting  to  add. 

he  book  was  published,  the  second 

the  unfortunate  writer  fell  in  bat- 


entor 


tie  in  the  same  cause  which  proved  falal  V. 
daring  the  short  period  of  Bona] 

fore  the  de- 
cisive  battle  of  Waterloo. 

We  have  not  left  room  now  for  an j  general 
observations — and  there  is  no  need  ol  thorn. 
The  book  is,  beyond  all  question,  exlti 
curious  and  interesting — and  we  ically  have 
no  idea  that  any  reflections  of  ours  could  ap- 
pear half  so  much  so  as  the  abstract  we  have 
now  given  in  their  stead.     One  remark 
ever,  wo  shall  venture  to  make,  now  ll 
abstract  is  done.     If  all  Fmi  ike  1-a 

Vendee  in  1793,  we  shoa'd  anticipate  nothing 
but  happiness  from  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  the  old  government.  But  the 
very  lacf  that  the  Vendeans  weie  crashed  by 
the  rest  of  the  country.  proves  thai  this  is  not 
the  case:  And  indeed  it  requires  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  to  perceive,  ih.it  the  real  of 
France  could  not  well  resemble  l.a  Vendee  in 
its  royalism,  unless  it  had  resembled  it  in 
the  other  peculiarities  upon  which  that  toyal- 
ism  was  founded — unle.-s  it  had  all  its  no- 
blesse resident  on  their  estates ;  and  living  in 
their  old  feudal  relations  with  a  simple  and 
agricultural  vassalage.  The  book  indeed 
shows  two  things  very  plainly, — and  both  ol 
them  well  worth  remembering.  In  th 
place,  that  there  may  boa  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness and  good  affection  among  a  people  of 
insurgents  against  an  establi^  tnentj 

— and,  secondly,  that  when:  there  is  such  an 
aversion  to  a  government,  as  to  break  out  in 
spontaneous  insurrection,  it  is  impossible  en- 
tirely to    subdue   that   aversion,   eithi 
severity  or  forbearance — although  the  differ* 
ence  of  the  two  courses  of  policy  is,  that 
severity,  even  when  carried  to  the  savage  ex- 
tremity  of  n   and    indiscru 
slaughter,  leadsonly  to  the  adoption  of  similar 
return — while  forbearance  is  at 
least  rewarded  by  the  acquiescence  of  those 
who  are  conscious  of  weakness,  and  gives 
time  and  opportunity  for  those  m«: 
sions  by  which  alone  contending  factions  or 
principles  can  ever  be  permanently  reconciled. 


(Xooembcr,  1812.) 
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Ong  considered    it  as 
miimiers  of  absolute 
teir  pleasures  low,  and 
i , — that  the  two  ex- 
approach  pretty  closely 
.1  the  Masters  of  man- 
he  artificial  pompand 
•ests  Ihem  in  public, 
is  the  meanest  of 
round  of  this  opinion 
I  the  very  lowest 
aid  the  influence 
ntroi,  to  which  all  the 


intermediate  classes  are  subjected,  by  ilnir 
mutual  .  and  the  have 

for  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  iheit  t.llows. 
Those  who  w  y  bottom  i 

am  ihe  sphere  of  this  inlli. 
those  at  the  verv  top  are  above  it.     The  one 
have  no  chance  of  distinction   by  any  effort 
they  are  capable  of  making;  and  the  other 
are  secure  ol  the  highest  di  without 

any.    Hoth  therefore  are  indifferent,  or  very 
nearly  so,  to  the  opinion  of  mankind  :  the  for- 
mer, because   the   naked  «ube>\«\eT\M>  \\Wtk 
thuy  earn  by  their  kbout  v,  v\\  uu\  \»  wftevAeA. 
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by  that  opinion ;  and  the  latter,  because  their 
legal  power  and  preeminence  are  equally  in- 
dependent of  it.  Those  who  have  nothing  to 
lose,  in  short,  are  not  very  far  from  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  have  nothing  more  to  gain; 
and  the  maxim  of  reckoning  one's-self  last, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  politeness,  and  leads, 
insensibly,  from  the  mere  practice  of  dissimu- 
lation, to  habits  of  kindness  and  sentiments  of 
fenerous  independence,  is  equally  inapplica- 
le  to  the  ease  of  those  who  are  obviously  and 
in  reality  the  last  of  their  kind,  and  those  who 
are  quite  indisputably  the  first.  Both  there- 
fore are  deprived  of  the  checks  and  of  the 
training,  which  restrain  the  selfishness,  and 
call  out  the  sensibilities  of  other  men :  And, 
remote  and  contrasted  as  their  actual  situa- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  alike  liable 
to  exhibit  that  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
Others,  and  that  undisguised  preference  for 
their  own  gratification,  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
modern  refinement  to  have  subdued,  or  at  least 
effectually  concealed,  among  the  happier  or- 
ders of  society.  In  a  free  country,  indeed,  the 
monarch,  if  he  share  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  may  escape  this  degradation ;  because 
he  will  then  feel  for  how  much  he  is  depend- 
ent on  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  in  general,  where  there  is  a  great  ambi- 
tion for  popularity,  this  pernicious  effect  of 
high  fortune  will  be  in  a  great  degree  avoided. 
But  the  ordinary  class  of  arbitrary  rulers,  who 
found  their  whole  claim  to  distinction  upon 
the  accident  of  their  birlh  and  station,  may  be 
expected  to  realize  all  that  we  have  intimated 
■  •s  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  dispositions  of 
the  Caste ;  to  sink,  like  their  brethren  of  the 
theatre,  when  their  hour  of  representation  is 
over,  into  gross  sensuality,  paltry  intrigues, 
and  dishonourable  squabbles;  and,  in  short, 
to  be  fully  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  and 
cheat  their  benefactors,  than  any  other  set  of 
persons— out  of  the  condition  of  tinkers. 

But  though  these  opinions  have  long  seem- 
ed pretty  reasonable  to  those  who  presumed 
to  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects,  and  even 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  confirmed  by 
the  few  indications  that  could  be  obtained  as 
to  the  state  of  the  fact,  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the 
exact  truth,  either  by  actual  observation  or  by 
credible  report.  The  tone  of  adulation  and 
outrageous  compliment  is  so  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  as  it  were  positively  prescribed^  for 
all  authorized  communications  from  the  inte- 
rior of  a  palace,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
even  to  form  a  guess,  as  to  its  actual  condi- 
tion, from  such  materials :  And,  with  regard 
to  the  casual  observers  who  might  furnish 
less  suspected  information,  a  great  part  are 
too  vain,  and  too  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
they  have  enjoyed,  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  prevent  their  recurrence;  while  others 
are  kept  silent  by  a  virtuous  shame ;  and  the 
remainder  are  discredited,  and  perhaps  not 
always  without  reason,  as  the  instruments  of 
faction  or  envy.  There  seemed  great  reason 
to  fear,  therefore,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
Natural  History  would  be  left  to  mere  theory 
and  conjecture,  and  never  be  elucidated  by 


the  testimony  of  any  competent  observer; 
when  the  volumes  before  as  made  their  ap- 
pearance, to  set  theory  and  conjecture  at  rat, 
and  make  the  private  character  of  such  sove- 
reigns a  matter  of  historical  record. 

They  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  of 
Prussia,  written  by  herself;  and  are  in  fact 
memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  most  of  die 
princes  of  Germany,  written  by  one  of  their 
own  number — with  great  freedom  indeed— 
but  with  an  evident  partiality  to  the  fraterni- 
ty; and  unmasking  more  of  the  domestic 
manners  and  individual  habits  of  persons  in 
that  lofty  station,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  ushered  into 
the  world  without  any  voucher  for  its  authen- 
ticity, or  even  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
maimer  in  which  the  manuscript  was  obtain- 
ed: But  its  genuineness,  we  understand,  * 
admitted  even  by  those  whose  inclination 
would  lead  them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  ni 
indeed  to  be  irresistibly  established  by  inter- 
nal evidence.*  It  is  written  in  the  volar 
gossiping  style  of  a  chambermaid ;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  very  considerable  cleverness 
and  sagacity,  as  to  the  conception  and  delinea- 
tion of  character.  It  is  full  of  events  and  por- 
traits— and  also  of  egotism,  detraction,  and 
inconsistency ;  but  all  delivered  with  an  air  of 
good  faith  that  leaves  us  little  room  to  donbt  ' 
of  the  facts  that  are  reported  on  the  writer1!  '■■ 
own  authority,  or,  in  any  case,  of  her  own  ho-  j 
lief  in  the  justness  of  her  opinions.  Indeed,  j 
half  the  edification  of  the  book  consists  in  the  . 
lights  it  affords  as  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  consequently  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed: 
nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  very  curioos 
picture  it  presents,  more  striking  than  the  part 
she  unintentionally  contributes,  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  own  taste  in  the  colouring  and 
delineation.  The  heartfelt  ennui,  ana  the 
affected  contempt  of  greatness,  so  strangely 
combined  with  ner  tenacity  of  all  its  privi- 
leges, and  her  perpetual  intrigues  and  quarrels 
about  precedence — the  splendid  encomiums 
on  her  own  inflexible  integrity,  intermixed 
with  the  complacent  narrative  of  perpetual 
trick  and  duplicity — her  bitter  complaints  of 
the  want  of  zeal  and  devotedness  in  her 
friends,  and  the  desolating  display  of  her  own 
utter  heartlessness  in  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory— and, — finally,  her  outrageous  abuse  of 
almost  every  one  with  whom  she  is  connect- 
ed, alternating  with  professions  of  the  greatest 
regard,  and  occasional  apologies  for  the  mod 
atrocious  among  them,  when  they  happen  10 
conduct  themselves  in  conformity  to  her  own 
little  views  at  the  moment — are  all,  we  think, 
not  only  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  singular  work  before  us,  bat, 

*  I  haw  not  recently  rnade  «nv  enquiries  on  ths 
subject :  and  it  is  posaible  that  the  authenticity  of 
thia  strange  book  may  have  been  discredited,  suet 
the  now  remote  period  when  I  liwt  heard  it  disc—- 
ed.  It  ia  obvious  at  first  sight  thai  it  is  full  of  «• 
aggerationa :  But  that  is  too  common  a  characters* 
of  genuine  memoiis  written  in  the  tranrlmt  arjrb 
to  which  it  belonea,  to  detract  mnrh  from  iheeteml 
to  which  the  minutenesa  and  confidence  of  its  df 
tails  may  otherwise  be  thought  to  entitle  it. 
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'.  llie  townees  of  its  style  anddic- 
prominent  ones 
manners  and  dis- 
!  which  we  conceive  it  to  be  its  chief 
and  chief  merit  '"  display.    In  this 
.'ivc  tin'  publication  1o 
>us  and  instructive  ;  and  there 
i  the  style,  and  a  rapidity  in  the 
r*  it  at  all  events  very 
tie  adapted  forabstract 
nent. — We  must  endeavour,  how- 
our  readers  some  notion  of  its 

before  as  is  but  a  fragment, 
the  birth  of  the  author  in 
. --ar  1742,  and  is  chiefly  oa 

in,  down  till  her  mar- 
of  Bareith  in  1731    She 
nf  her  fathei  V. 
rhose  peculiarities  are  already  pret- 
the  dutiful  commei  I 

liter  begins 
more  handsomely;  and  as- 
i,  that  be  had  "  talents  of  the  first  or- 
aii  excellent  heart"' — arid,  in  short, 
i  qualities  which  go  to  the  constitution 
the  flattering  out! 
ime  shading;  and  we 
it  is  laid  on  freely,  and  with 
set.    1  I   she  admits,  was  un- 

hurried him  into  ex- 
dlogrther  unwoithy  of  his  rank  and 
-i  also  be  allowed  that 
«ni"  hearted :  and  through- 

cardinal   virtue  of  Justice   over   the 

"his 

posed  him"  (l.er 

tsjjimai  seems  to  think  very  unjustly) 

nally, 

>rms  US,  wifiM.it    my  circumlocution, 

was  a  cm  m — suspi- 

llnl — and  entertained 

mpt   for  the  whole  sex   to 

biographer  belongs. 

"gre:-.:  prince  was  mar- 

i.vs,  to  a  princes*  of 

the  First : 

m  he  was   outrageously  jealous 

iialilv 

mid  almost  hare  my  form  of 

5,   however,  seems  to 

But  had, 

lal  vices  of 

and  t'  her  tyrant  to  very  good 

8  system  of  the 

intrigues,  chiefly 

imily,  but  occa- 

•  upon  ted  on  by 

and    for  a 

th  the  daughter 

story.    But 

t  help 
ribat  r  the  worst 

con- 
■■BVBaBnMal 


beatings  with  which  it  was  frequently  aoeOBV 
panied  ! — feigte  •■'! — midnight 

iwltallam    hiding!  bfihrnrl  screens  and  undo 
beds — spies  at  her  husband's  drunken 
— burning  of  letters,  pocketing  of  in! 
and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boaidin. 
imposture ; — together  with  the  mo 
criminality  of  lies  told  in  the  midst  of  caresses, 
and  lessons  of  falsehood  anxiously  inct 
on  the  minds  of  her  children. — It 
to  know,  that,  with  all  this  low  cunn.; 
pnotiee  in  deceiving)  this  poor  lady  was  he 
self  the  dupe  of  a  preposterous  and  unworthy 
confidence.   She  told  every  thing  to  a  favour- 
ite chambermaid — who  told  it  over  again  to 
one  of  the  ministers — who  told  it  10  the  King: 
And  though  the  treachery  of  her  con: 
was  perfectly  notorious,  and  she  herself  m 
reduced  privately  to  borrow  m  the 

King  of  England  in  order  to  bribe  her  to  se- 

-he  never  could  keep  from  her  any  ot 
thine  that  it  was  of  im|>o!!,  seal, 

The  ingenious  I  afore  na  hud  f 

years  no  other  brother  lh,j 
Frederic,  who  afterwards   iu  to  1 1: 

throne,  bat  whose  extreme  ill  health  in 
childhood  seemed  to  render  her  aeoi 
matter  of  considerable  probability.     Her 

consequently  became  an  early  obje 
of  ambition  to  most  of  the  Protestant 
of  her  time;  and  before  she  was  fullj 
years  old.  her  father  and  mother  had  ha 
quarrels  about  her  marriage.  About  the  same 
time,  she  assures  us  til 
who  was  a  great  conjurer,  informed  her,  afle 
inspecting   her  hand,   "  th.  old 

t  in  marriage  by  the  Kings  oi  v 

ssia.  and  Poland,  but  would  no 

ted  to  any  of  them  :" — a  prediction,  the 

good  Princess  declares,  that  was  afterward 

-  '"position  indeed  follows  hard  nr 
the  prophecy  :  for  the  very  next  ) 

■M  taken  (nr  that  match,  which  are 
nftenvards  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ten- 
der age  of  the  parties. — The  Prmoi  aa  here 
regales  us  with  an  account  of  her  own  viv 

memory  at  this  peri", 
with  a  copious  interlude  of  all  the  couii 
dal  during  the  first  days  of  her  existi 
But  as  .  |   imagine  that  the  scandal* 

ous  chronicle  of   Berlin    lor   the  year   17 1  i 
would  excite  much  interest  in  line  country  in 
the  year  1812,  we  shall  take  the  hi 
pass  over  the  gallantries  of  Madame  <le  B'laa 
pil  and  the  treasons  of  M.  Clement  .  m 
noticing,  that  after  the  anotation  of  the 
the  King  ordered  every  letter  that  came  to 
his  capital  to'  slept  with- 

out drawn  swords  and  cocked  pistols  at  hit 
But  while  he  was  thus  trembling 
iry  dangers,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe 
hi*  infant  daughter,  upon  th"  very  brink  of 
others  suflic  urns.     His  i 

ere  the  Prince  of  Anhnll.  who  is  briefly 
characterized    in    these    Memoits   as  bruta 
cruel  and  deceitful,  and  the  minister  Crun 
kow,  who  is  repo 

ration  oi  a\\  \\v 
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upon  our  author's  marriage  with  the  nephew 
of  the  former,  and  her  ultimate  elevation  to 
the  Ihrona  by  ike  death  td  htt  sickly  b 

But  when   that  brothel  begins  to  im)> 
health,  and  the  old  King  not  only  makes  his 
will   without   consulting   them,  but    th 

tu  live  in  ,m  unreasonable  age,  that  naturally 
becon  it  for  the  accomplishment  of 

their  w  iahee,  ami  resolve  to  cut  off  both  father 
i  i.  ihe  lirsl  time  they  can  catch  them 
together  at  an  exhibition  of  ropedancing, — 
with  which  elegant  entertainment  it  seems 
the  worthy  monarch  was  in  the  babit  of  re- 
creating himself  almost  evei  The 
whole  uf  this  dreadful  plot,  we  are  .- 

i  to  tin-  Kin;.',  with  .ill  its  rvnViC"- 
laritc*.  by  a  lady  in  the  con'  lie  con- 

spirators: hut  they  contrive,  somehow  or  other, 
to  play  their  parts  so  adroitly,  dial,  altera  long 
iareaUgation,  they  are  I  in  favour; 

and  their  lair  accuser  sent  to  pine,  on  bread 
and  water,  in  a  damp  ;  Spandau. 

In  th.-  \.-;u  1717,  Peter  tin-  Great  came 
with  his  Empress  and  court  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Berlin ; — and  as  the  whole  scene  is  described 
with  great  vivacity  in  the  work  before  us,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  its  great  theme  of  the  pri- 
vate manners  of  sovereigns,  we  shall  make 
ralher  a  fuller  abstract  of  it  llian  we  can  alloid 
for  most  parts  of  the  narrative.  The  degrees 
of  gro&sness  and  pretension  are  infinite — and 
the  court  "i  Prussia,  where  Ihe  Sovereign  got 
diunk  and   kicked   his  counsellors,  and  beat 

lies  of  his  family,  thought  its 
tilled  to  treat  Petal  and  his  train  as  a  set  of 
Barbarians! — On   his  "illation,   the 

Czar  took  Frederic  firmly  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  he  was  glad  to  see  him  ;  he  then  offered 
to  kins  the  Queen — but  she  declined  the  hon- 
our. He  next  presented  his  son  an 
and  Jour  hundred  ladies  in  wailing — Ihe 
i  part  of  whom,  our  Princess  assures 
us,  were  washerwomen  and  scullions  pro- 
nioieil  to  thai  nominal  dignity.  Almost  every 
one  uf  litem,  however,  she  adds,  had  a  baby 
richly  dressed  in  her  arms — and  when  any 
one  asked  whose  it  was,  answered  with  great 

l  complacency,  that  "  the  Czar  had 
done  her  the  honour  to  make  her  the  mother 
of  it." — The  Czarine  was  very  short,  lawny, 
and  ungraceful — dressed  like  a  provincial 
I  | 'layer,  in  an  old  fashioned  robe, 
I  with  dirt  and  silver,  and  with  some 
dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  of  saints  strung 
down  the  front,  which  clattered  every  time 
she  moved,  like  the  bells  of  a  packhoree. 
Sle  spoke  little  German,  and  no  French;  and 
finding  that  she  got  on  but  ill  with  the  Queen 
and  her  party,  sle'  called  lirrfool  into  a  corner 

I  entertain  her  in  Russian — which 
the  did  with  such  effect,  thai  aha  kept  her  in 
a  conliuual  roar  of  lauahter  before  all  Ihe 
eourt.  The  Czar  himself,  is  described  as  tall 
•iid  rather  handsome,  though  with  something 
intolerably  harsh  in  his  physiognomy.  On 
first  seeing  our  roval  author  he  took  her  up  in 
his  arms,  ami  rubbed  ihe  skin  off  her  lace  in 
C  her  with  his  rough  beard  ;  laughing 
heartily  at  the  airs  with  which  sin-  re- 
■eefed   this  fanidiarity.     Ho   was  \iab\o   a\ 


times  to  convulsive  starts  and 

lea 
with  his  kni  tad,  pu 

no  little  bodily  tenor.     Efa  I 
however,  that  he  woul- 
took  her  hand  in  token  of   i 
but  squeezed  it  so  unmercil 
forced  to  cry  out— at  which  he  lai 
w  ith  great 

were  not  so  well  knit  as 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in 
but  as  soon  as  h- 
and  trudged  home  by  hims. 
in  the  suburbs.     Next  day  the, 
the  curiosities  of  the  place — What  j 
him  most  was  «  piece  of  i 

grossly    in 
would  serve  him  but  that  hi 
this  figure;  and  when  she 
her  he  would  cut  "ll  hei  head  if  she 
He  then  asked  this  pit 
things  of  value  from  the  X 
them  off  for 
In  a  few  days  after  he 
leaving  the  palace    in   which   he  hail 

as  to  remind  one,  says  the  princess, 
desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

We  now  come  lo  a  long  ch. 
thor's  personal  suffei  .1  sort 

hall  chambermaid,  ot  tlu- 
Lelti,  who  employed  herself 
ing  and  scratching  her,  for  ;• 
all  that  the  King  and  the  Qui 

j.   and   kept   her  awake  all 
like  fifty  troopers.    T 
person  also 

which  seem  to  have  had  much  cu 
all  the  leading  persons  abc 
Queen  she  always  called    ' 
and  her  two  favourites  refj 
iac/if,  and  La  folic  />. 
kicked   the    Princess'  6hins— «: 
she  pummelled  her  on  the 
like  a  calf;"  and  OCCS 

by   robbing  it   with   acrid  sob 
Such,  however,  was  the  mngriri 
royal  pupil,  lhat  she 
complaint  of  this  dreadful  tisag' 
lady   found   it   out.  and    told   l(: 
"her  daughter  was  lieate 
plaster,"  and   lhat  she  would  \- 
her  one  morning  with 
did  not  gel  another  atti 
dismissed,  though  wit] 
after  a  woild  of 
been  recommended   by  ii- 
who  1  ■  deal  to  say  With 

England,  with  which   i 

i'ject  to  keep  well ! 
of  at  last,  and  decamps  with  all  the 
wardrobe,  who  is  left  without  a  is 
her  nakedness.     Soon 
taken  with  a  colic  ore 
judiciously  shut  up  in 

b\    l! 

from  her  head 
\  oi  w\vwA\  %Vc  »vs«»  a 
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.  nt  the  ri.H?  age  of  twelve,  her 
fidence,  re 

9,  to  whom  she 
show  any  kiudnessor 
to  name  "  three 
all  Berlin.''     But  her  great  object 
iter  to  be  a  spy  on  her 
t  the  same  t irm-  to  keep  every 
•llors; 
-for  a  mat. 

•  Duke  of  Gloucester 

•  II.    In  1723.  George 
Berlin,  and  is 

'  say  very  favourably, 
chilli.     II' 

om — had  no 
lot   hi*  favourites,  and  the  mis- 
hom  he  le:  crned 

Land  took  no  pleasure  in  hearing 
i: — since  Ins  accession 

■I  v  ami    imp<  rious.      W 

in.  lie  look 
id  ex- 
all  over  without  sa)  it 

■rved   the  lificenl 

^in™  M 

the  end  of 
taken  ill  :  and  tumbled  down 

-  a  full  hour 
cam*  t"  himsell  ;  and  it  was  whis- 
it  was  a  suit  of  apoplexy:  How- 
next   day;    nnd 
toe  marriage  of  the 
ithei 
Amelia.    Obst 

double 
ns  had 
on  th'-  \  i-.ii  after, 

-■•nt  of 
lion  :  and  in 
i  lit    tu 

ral  tall  i  ol  them 

Ihe  English 
Inge,  and  died  ol 

•  a  rmht  fooling. 

takes 
-ador : 

eshim- 
family   every   afternoon.    The 

her   brother  are  ready  to  sufTn- 
r  at  -ourses  ;  bul 

i!   las! 
ing    his 

s  daughter 

.  his  son  of  ihe 
To 

-  per- 

'ony. 

HJern 


lime 


suppose,  comes  noars  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  Court  of  I> 

DO  never  closed  a  day  in  sol 
ojienly  kept  a  lai  io  in   his  palace, 

and  had  about   tin  ed  and    lilly  chil- 

dren by  its  inhabitants.     One  of  those  uho 
had  all  his  daugh- 

ter, was  at  this  time  his  favourite  unstress; 
while  she,  disdaining  to  be  faithful  to  this  in- 
cestuous connection,  lavish. 'd  all  her  favour 
on  a  brother,  who  Mas  her  ai 
the  rival  of  their  common  parent! — Fi> 
ttOWever.  was  su  much  pleased  with  these 
doings,  that  he  snt 

lughter  to  this  viuiH 

TOO  was  then  fifty  yea'  nd  the  year 

o  follow  out 

nt,  where  he  was  received  tp, 

and   the  daughter-mistress  caressed    by   the 
ohaati  r  daughter.    There  is  a 

good  description  of  a  grand  court  dinnei  given 
On  this  occasion;  in  which,  alter  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  marshalling  of  princes  and  pnn- 
rj|  the  day  is  summed  up 
in   the   following   eni)ihalic   words — Un    but 
force   south — on   parla  pen — (I   on   f'runuya 
■  ••'p!     The  two  kings,  how  ever,  had  va- 
rious tilt-a-lctc  |  i  were  more  jolly; 
and   in  which  they  continued  at  table   from 
oek,  which  was  their  hour  of  dinner, 
till  near  midnight.     In  spite  of  all  this  a 
diality,  however,  the  treaty  of  marriage  waa 
broken   off:    the    lu'ir-appareiit   of  Anioistua 
having  obstinately  refn-e, I  Io  ratify thoae  arti- 
:    it  which  required  his  concurn ■: 
The  Km:;  now  resolved  to  match  his  daugh- 
ter  with   a   poor  German  prince,   called   the 
infield  ;  at  which  his  wife,  who 
had   been  all    this  time  intriguing  busily  to 
I  about   the  union  originally  projected 
with  the  Prince"!  Wales,  is  In  despair,  and 
nodes  him  to  let  her  make  one  effort  more 
i  brother  o  leterrai* 
nation.    And  hew  we  have  ■  very  curious 
w  inch,  Ihoui'h  it  touches 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  England  baa  hitherto 

unknown,  we  i 
A  confidential  agent  arrives  from  1' 
who  informs  the  Qaeeo,  that  the  Praice  <>i 
i  his  mind  to  coin,  imme- 
diately to  Berlin,  and  to  many  her  daughter, 
without  waiting  for  (he  formal  consent  of  his 
father,  or  the  English  Parliament,  who.  how- 
I'vi'i.  he  has  no  doubt,  will  neither  of  them 
hesitate  to  ratify  the  act  when  it  is  once 
over.  The  Queen  is  transported  with  this 
news;  and  is  SO  much   intoxicated   With  joy 

on  the  occasion,  that  she  bethinks  hi  raelf  of 
!ui2  the  whole  story  in  ihe  evening  to 
ihe  English  ambassador— who  instant!}  w  rites 
s  Court;  and,  his  letter  being  ad- 
Secretary  of  Stati  -  an 
immediate  mandate  to  the   IV 
for  England  without  Ihe  delaj                  •  'it. 
This  mandate  arrives  just  as  h  h- 
•  .s  taking  post  with  bridal  impatience  for 
Berlin  :  and  as  ,t  i-  add  res 

the  public  be- 

Ihe  truth  ol  the  nvaUet  >s,\we  \!i'\w 
■s  us,  that  George  YA  vim  WitokM 


desirous  that  the  match  should  be  concluded 
ill  willing  for  the  uncertain  sanction  of 
his  Parliament,  and  had  suggested  this  device 
of  a  seeming  elotirderie  on  the  part  of  his  son ; 
but  the  indiscretion  of  her  mother,  in  blabbing 
the  matter  to  the  ambassador,  and  his  com- 
munication to  the  ministry,  left  the  monarch 
no  choice,  but  tu  dissemble  his  moitiiicaiion, 
and  lend  W  authority  to  prevent  llie  execu- 
tion of  a  project  which  had  originated  with 
himself. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of 
this  disaster,  it  seems  to  be  certain,  that  the 
disappointment  put  the  King  of  Prussia  into 
mI  humour,  and,  concurring  with 
an  untimely  fit  of  the  gout,  made  the  lives  of 
his  family  still  more  uncomfortable  than  ho 
nest  all  times  to  render  ihem.  The 
account  indeed  which  is  here  given  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  this   worthy   sove 

humiliating  jjj  some  degree  to  human 
nature,  has  yet  something  in  it  so  extrava- 

Sint,  as  to  be  actually  ludicrous  and  farcical. 
e  ordered  his  children  to  come  to  his  apart- 
ment at  nine  o'clock  every  morning,  and  Kept 
them  close  prisoners  there  the  whole  day, 
not  letting  them  once  out  of  his  sight,  "pour 
giuhj'if  rauoi)  qite  ee  fut."  His  employment 
was  to  curse  and  abuse  them  with  every 
terra  of  reproach, — his  daughter  getting 
•  r  name  ihan  la  Canaille  Aiiglaite,  ana 
his  son,  It  Coquin  de  Fritz.  Bfl  bad  always 
been  in  tin' practice  of  tarnishing  them :  partly 
oul  of  avarice,  and  partly  from  the  love  of 

tormenting;  but  now  sran  the  nop  Bade  of 
nd  salt  was  retrenched.    He  often 
refused  to  lei  them  have  any  thing  whatso- 
ever ;  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he 

Iped  himself,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
touching  ihem!     At  other   times  he  would 

Upon  their  ealiug  all  sorts  of  unwhole- 
some and  disgusting  compositions — "ce  qui 
nous  obligeait  quelquefois  de  rendre,  en  sa 
presence,  lout   ea   que  nous  avions  dans  lo 
corps!''     Even   this,   however,  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.     He  very  frequently  threw  the 
plates  at  their  heads;  and  scarcely  ever  let 
■  go  out  of  the  room,  without  aim- 
ing a  sly  Mow  at  her  with  the  end  of  his 
The  unhappy  Frederic  he  employed 
very  morning  in  caning  and 
kicking  for  a  long  lime  together;  and   was 
actually,  upon   one   occasion,  in  the  act  of 
aim  with   the  cord  of  a  window 

i,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
his  domestics.    To  make  amends,  however, 

■  hung  up  himself;  when  the  Queen, 
by  a  tore  art  of  lolly,  was  induced  to  cut  him 
down.  When  free  from  gout,  he  was  still 
more  dangerous ;  for  then  he  could  pursue  his 
daughters  with  considerable  agility  when  they 
ran  away  from  his  blows ;  and  once  ranch! 
the  author,  after  a  chase  of  this  kind,  when 

itched  her  by  ihe  hair,  and  pushed  her 
into  the  fireplace,  till  her  clothes  began  to 
burn.     During  the  heats  of  summer,  ( 
quentlv  carried  his  family  to  house, 

nailed  Vouaterhauaen,  which  was  an  old  ruin- 
ous mansion,  surrounded  with  a  putrid  ditch  : 
and  there  thej  dined   every  day,  in  a  tent 
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pitched  on  a  terrace,  with  * 
to  eat,  and  their  feet  up  to  the  am 
if  the  weather  ha 

dinner,  which  was  served  exactly  at  noon, 
the  good  king  set  himself  down 
two  noura,  in  a  great  chair  placed   bn  i 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  compelled  a 
to  lie  on  the  ground  around  him. 
i me  intolerable  scorch 

After  some  little  time,  England  sends  an- 
other ambassador,  who  renew  s  in  due  form  tht 
proposal  of  the  double  marriage,  and  oHeri 
such  baits  to  the  avarice  or  t i  it  mat 

ters  appear  once  more  to  be  final 
and  the  princess  is  saluted  by  her  household 
with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales.     This, 
bow  ever,  was  not  her  destiny.      Grumkow 
intrigues  with   the    Imperial  ambassador  to 
i 'ir  the  match — and  between  them  ihrj 
contrive  to  persuade  the  King  thai  he  a  rasdi 
a  tool  of  by  the  Queen  and  hei 
England :  and  inllame  Imn  to  such  a  i 
producing  specimens  of  their   secret   corre- 
spondence, that  when  the  English  ambassador 
appears  next  day  with  de. 
Grumkow's  treachery  and  insolence,  the  King 
throws  the  papers  in  his  fai 
liftshis  foot,  as  if  to  give  him  the  family  salute 
of  a  kick.    The  blood  of  the   Englishman 
rouses  at  this  insult :  and  he  puis  him.-, 
posture  to  return  the  compliment  with 
est,  when  the  King  make*  a  rapid  retrcat>— 
and  Ihe  ambassador,  in  spite  of  lh< 
of  the  Queen  and  her  chili! 
overtures  of  apology  from  the  K 
shakes  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  fert,  and 
sets  off  in  high  dudgeon  for  London      Thf 
Kingthi  thai  his  daughter  shall  have 

no  husband  at  all,  but  Ihal  he  will  make  her 
abbess  in   the  monastery  of  Hei 
her  brother  Frederic,  lo  hei 
tion,  tells  her  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do, 
and  that  he  sees  no  other  way  lo  restore  peace 
in  ihe  family. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adventures  of  this 
brother,  which,  as  their  outline  is  already 
generally  known,  need  not  I  ;  rated 

in  this  place.    Tired   of  being  beaten  and 
kicked  and  reviled  all  day  long,  ' 
lo   withdraw  from  his  cou:  I  make* 

some  movements  to  that  effi  i  ieracy 

with  an  officer  of  the  name  of  K'att,  who  was 
to   have  been   the  companion  of   his  flight. 
Both,   however,   are  arrested  by   the  I. 
nr.ler,  who  makes  several  atl  "ii  the 

life  of  his  son,  when  he  is  nsonec 

before  him — and  comes  hoi 
black  with  passion,  crying  out  to  the  Queen 
that  her  accursed  son  was  dead  nl 
felling  his  daughter  to  the  earth  with  hie  fist, 
as  he  tells  her  to  go  and  bear  hei  brother  coa> 
pany.     He  (hen  •jets  hold  of  a  boi 
papers,  which  had  bee 
lodgings,  and  goes  out  with  it  in  u 
exclaiming  that  he  was  sure  he  • 
in  it  enough  lo  justify  him  in  rutting  i 
heads  both  of  It  Coqtitn  de  1  :<i  Ce> 

naille  de  Willielmine.     Wilhelmine 
and  her  politic  mother  had  been 
with  him — for  they  had  got  hold  of  this  i 
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ding,  and  by  false  keys  and 
-dl  the  papers  out  of  it,  and 
iucant 
hich   they   had    fabricated    in    the 
to  the  amount  of  near 
n  hundred.     The  Kin?,  therefore,  found 
ing  to  justify  immediate  execution ;  but 
a  close  prisoner  at  Custrin, 
i  shut  the  Princess  up  in  her  own  chamber, 
i  son  and  Katt  were  afterwards  tried  for 
ore  a  court-martial  composed  of 
lor  sparing  the 
but  all  the  rest   were  base 
jh  to  gratify  the  sanguinary  insanity  of 
ting  them  both  to 
ih.     All    Gel  iwerei.    exclaimed 

lly  against  this  sentence  ;  and  made  such 
■  •us  to  the  King,  that  he  was  at 
iited  to  spare  his  sou.     Bui  the 
Kalt   was   sacrificed.     His  scaffold 
Bted  immediately  before  the  window 
iilinppy  master,  who  was  dressed  by 
in  the  same  funeral  garment  with  his 
and  ni  held  up  at   the  window  by 
while  ihe  executioner  struck  off 
nl    his  companion.      There  is  no 
!i  brutal  barbarity  iu  the  history 
I  kunitian. 

feuds  about  his  daugh- 
vivo  wilh  double  fury.     The 
•hoso  whole  heart  is  set  on  ihe  Eng- 
9  het  petty  intrigues  to 
■I  .  w  hile  the  King,  rendered 
tighty  language  adopted  1>> 
v  on  the  subject  ol  th 
'  i  their  nmhutaador,  determines 
hei    married    without  a   moment's 
Iter  threatening  the  Queen  with 
i  her  ill"  hand  of  the 
b;  which  she  dutifully  ac- 
the  bitter  lamentations  and 
of    the   Queen.      That    in- 
•  rrer,  does  not  cease  to 
'I  by  her  daughter — 
icy  than  ever 
; — and  lhat  court,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lt before  us,  at  last  seriously 
i  match  every  way  desir- 
outaining  an  en- 
i    all 
•us  as  to  the  marriage — 

I  lie  very  morning  of 

is  !■>  be  so- 

Mareith,  but  are 

back  by  Grumkuw  and  the 

flei  the  ceremony  had 

!     irrevocably    completed 

lion  throws  ail  parties  inlo 

the  intriguers  are  made 

-    I   their  own  baseness 

gable  Queen,  how- 

eren  y<  t ;  but  se 

-eis  all  her 

to  break  off 

inswer  Seiug 

i   before  the 

filler  apart,  find 

I  as  a  sister 

ir  a  few  days,  till  the  revult 

But  her  usual 


destiny  pursues  her.     The  fatal  sreni 
rives;  and  the  Princess,  wilh  a  train  rorty-flra 

D  length,  and  the  spousal  crown  pi 
on  twenty-four  twisted  locks  of  false  hair, 
each  thicker  than  her  arm,  enters  the  grand 
saloon,  and  takes  the  irrevocable  vow  ! — and 
her  mother  has  just  put  her  to  bed.  when  shn 
hears  lhat  her  courier  has  arrived,  and  leavei 
her  in  rage  and  anguish. 

The  humours  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ap- 
pear to  no  great  advantage  daring  the  bridal 
festivities.     In   the  first   place,   the   Princess* 
sister,  Charlotte,  falls  in  lore  with  the  bride- 
noonS)  and  does  her  petstbfa  to  -'lure  hun. 
Then  old  Frederic  cheats  ihe  bride   iu  her 
settlements,  which  amount  to  a  gross  sum  of 
■  ■•-ii r  5001.  a  year; — and.  finally,  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Alargrnve  of  Anspach.  rail:- 
husband  so  rudely  upon  his  I 
tries,  that   the   latter  gives  him  a  brav 
ance  in  the  face  of  the  whole couit  :  at  which 
ihe  ]K»>r  Margrave  is  bo  dreadful])  frightened. 
that  he  bursts  out  into  BCreamsai 
runs  for  refuge  into  the  Qu  tment 

he  hides  himself  behind  the  arras,  from 
which  he  is  taken  in  a  filthy  condition,  and 
carried   to  his  apartments,  (:oii  il  exl 
colcre  par  des  vomissemrns  et  un  diarrhea 
qui  penal  1'envoyer  a  l'autre  momle  " — Vet 
the  good  Princess  assures  us,  that  this 
had  "a  good  heart  and  a  good  understanding," 
— with  no  fault  but  being  a  little  paasio 
and  then,  in  the  very  ni  cords  a 

nit  and  detected   falsehood  which  he 
had  rented  against  her  htub  which 

rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  (he  whole 
court.  Being  dissatisfied  with  her 
ments,  she  puts  Ihe  King  in  n  good  humour  Ly 
giving  a  grand  dnmei  to  him  and  hi-  ol 
at  which  they  are  all  "ivrcs  morts;"  but 
having  mentioned  her  distresses  through  tin* 
Queen,  ho  is  so  much  moved  wilh  them,  lhat 
he  calls  for  the  settlements,  and  Strikes  Ox! 
about  one  fourth  of  her  allowance. 

All  this  happened  in  autumn  1731  ;  and  in 
January  1732,  the  Princess  be 
in  pregnancy,  and  the  roads  almost  im] 

as  taonght  advisable  for  her  to  set  cut 
for  her  husband's  court  at  Barcilh  Sh.*  is 
overturnedof  course  several  linn's, 
lo  walk  half  the  way  : — But  we  pass  over  the 
disasters  of  the  journey,  to  commemorate  her 
arrival  in  thrs  ancient  pi  The  lirrt 

village  she  reached  was  Hon]  n  hich  is  on  the 
frontier — and  has  also  the  convenience  of 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  ei 
territory:  and  here  the  grand  marshal,  and  all 
the  nobility  of  the  province,  are  mastered  to 
receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  slain-.. 

in  other  words,  of  the  wooden  ladder  which 

led   to   her   apartments.      II  irious 

guns  wore  fired  of!'  very  successfully,  aid  the 
chief  nobility  were  invited  to  dinner.  The 
Princess'  description  of  these  personages  is 
really  very  edifying.     They  had  all  fa« 

hich  a  child  could  not  took  OH  w ilhoul 
screaming;-  sps  of  hair  OH    iheir 

heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  rermii 
as  their  pedigrees; — clothed  in  old  laced  suits 
that  had  descended  through  many  generations 
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the  most  part  in  rags,  and  no  way  fitting  their 
present  wearers ; — the  greater  part  of  them 
covered  with  itch; — and  their  conversation,  of 
oxen.  Immediately  after  dinner  they  began 
with  the  Princess'  health  in  a  huge  bumper, 
and  proceeded  regularly  in  (he  same  gallant 
manner  through  I  he  whole  of  her  genealogy : 
— so  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  found 
herself  iu  the  middle  of  thirty-four  monsters, 
so  drunk  that  none  of  them  could  articulate, 
"et  rendant  les  boyaux  a  tous  ces  desastreux 
visages."  Next  day  being  Sunday,  there  was 
a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  in  which 
the  preacher  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
marriages  that  had  happened  in  the  world, 
irom  tfie  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  last  of 
the  patriarchs — illustrated  with  bo  many  cir- 
cumstantial details  as  to  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  in  each,  that  the  male  part  of  the 
audience  laughed  outright,  and  the  female 
pretended  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
course. The  dinner  scene  was  the  same  as 
on  the  day  preceding;  with  the  addition  of 
the  female  nobility  who  came  in  the  evening, 
with  their  heads  enveloped  in  greasy  wigs 
like  swallows'  nests,  and  ancient  embroidered 
dresses,  stuck  all  over  with  knots  of  faded 
ribands. 

The  day  following,  the  Margrave,  her  father- 
in-law,  came  himself  to  meet  her.  This 
worthy  prince  was  nearly  as  amiable,  and  not 
quite  so  wise,  as  the  royal  parent  she  had  left. 
He  had  read  but  two  books  in  the  world. 
Telemaque,  and  Amelot's  Roman  history-,  ana 
discoursed  out  of  them  so  very  tediously,  that 
the  poor  Princess  fainted  from  mere  ennui  at 
the  very  first  interview; — Then  he  drank  night 
and  day — and  occasionally  took  his  cane  to 
the  prince  his  son,  and  his  other  favourites. 
Though  living  in  poverty  and  absolute  dis- 
comfort, he  gave  himself  airs  of  the  utmost 
magniliooiico  —  went  to  dinner  with  three 
flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — received  his 
court,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in 
imitation  of  the  Emperor — and  conferred  his 
little  dignities  in  harangues  so  pompous,  and 
so  awkwardly  delivered,  that  his  daughter-in- 
law  at  once  laughed  and  was  ashamed  of 
him.  He  was  awkward,  too,  and  embarrassed 
in  the  society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding — 
but  made  amends  by  chattering  without  end, 
about  himself  and  his  two  books,  to  those 
who  were  bound  to  bear  with  him.  Under 
the  escort  of  this  great  potentate  the  Princess 
made  her  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Ba- 
reith  the  next  morning :  the  whole  procession 
consisting  of  one  coach,  containing  the  con- 
stituted authorities  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
her,  her  own  carriage  drawn  by  six  carrion 
post-horses,  that  containing  her  attendants, 
and  six  or  seven  wagons  loaded  with  furni- 
ture. The  Margrave  then  conducted  her  from 
the  palace  gate  iu  great  state  to  her  apart- 
ments, through  a  long  passage,  hung  with 
cobwebs,  and  so  abominably  filthy  as  to  turn 
her  stomach  in  hurrying  through  it.  This 
opened  into  an  antechamber,  adomed  with 
old  tapestry,  so  torn  and  faded  tliat  the  figures 
or.  it  looked  like  so  many  ghosts;  and  U  rough 
that  into  a  cabinet   furnished  with    green 


damask  all  in  tatters.  Her  bedchamber  vat 
also  furnished  with  the  same  stuff — but  in 
such  a  condition,  that  the  curtains  fell  in 
pieces  whenever  they  were  touched.  Half 
of  the  windows  were  broken,  and  there  was 
no  fire ;  though  it  was  midwinter.  The  din- 
ners were  not  eatable ;  and  lasted  three  noon, 
with  thirty  flourishes  of  the  old  trumpets  for 
the  bumper  toasts  with  which  they  were  en- 
livened :  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor  Prin- 
cess was  very  much  indisposed — that  the 
Margrave  came  and  talked  to  her  out  of  Tele- 
maque and  Amelot,  five  or  six  hoars  every  day 
— and  that  she  could  not  muster  cash  enough 
to  buy  herself  a  gown :  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wed- 
ding revelries,  she  spent  half  her  time  in  bed, 
weeping  over  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 
By  ami  by,  however,  she  found  occupa- 
tion in  quarrelling  with  her  sisters-in-law,  and 
in  making  and  appeasing  disputes  between 
her  husband  and  his  father.  She  agrees 
so  ill,  indeed,  with  all  the  family,  that  her 
proposal  of  returning  to  lie-in  at  Berlin  is  re- 
ceived with  great  joy : — hut  while  they  are 
deliberating  about  raising  money  for  this 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles,  she  becomes 
too  ill  to  move.  Her  sister  of  Anspach,  and 
her  husband,  come,  and  quarrel  with  her 
upon  points  of  etiquette ;  the  Margrave  fall* 
in  love  with  one  of  her  attendants;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  manner  of  perplexities  aha 
is  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  Margrave, 
who  was  in  the  country,  not  happening  to 
hear  the  cannon  which  proclaimed  this  great 
event,  conceives  that  he  is  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  and  gives  orders  for  having  hit 
son  imprisoned  in  one  of  his  fortresses.  He 
relents,  however,  at  the  christening;  and  is 
put  in  good  humour  by  a  visit  from  another 
son  and  a  brother — the  first  of  whom  is  des- 
cribed as  a  kind  of  dwarf  and  natural  fool, 
who  could  never  take  seriously  to  any  em- 
ployment but  catching  flies ;  and  the  other  at 
a  furious  madman,  in  w  hose  company  no  OM 
was  sure  of  his  life.  This  amiable  family 
party  is  broken  up,  by  an  order  on  the  Prin- 
cess' husband  to  join  his  regiment  at  Berlin, 
and  another  order  from  her  father  for  her  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  sister  at  Anspach.  On  hei 
way  she  visits  an  ancient  beauty,  with  a  note 
like  a  beetroot,  and  two  maids  of  honour  so 
excessively  fat  that  they  could  not  sit  down; 
and,  in  stoopiDg  to  kiss  the  Princess'  hand, 
fell  over,  and  rolled  like  balls  of  flesh  on  the 
carpet.  At  Anspach,  she  finds  the  Margrave 
deep  in  an  intrigue  with  the  housemaid ;  and 
consoles  her  sister  under  this  affliction.  She 
then  makes  a  great  effort,  and  raises  money 
enough  to  carry  her  to  Berlin ;  where  she  if 
received  with  coldness  and  ridicule  by  the 
Queen,  and  neglect  and  insult  by  all  her 
sisters.  Her  brother's  marriage  with  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick  was  just  about  to 
take  place,  and  we  choose  to  give  in  her  own 
words  her  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  talked  over  in  this  royal  circle. 

"  La  reine,  a  table,  fit  lomber  la  convention 
sur  la  prinrease  royale  future.  '  Voire  fret*,*  w 
dit  elieen  le  regardant,  '  cat  nu  deaetpoirde  Papon- 
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r,  et  r.'a  pi*  tori  :  c'tsi  tint  traibrtt;  elle  i 

"ii  e[   uu   noil,  a.-- 
mpazni'   d'uu  lira   mum  qui  Ian  mal  an  i 
In  ink  raur  Char! 

tout  son  morite.    J'ai  iti  mi 

"l  •«  i".  ru  y  sufloquer;  elle  exha- 

II    insupportable  !     Je  croii  qu'elle  a 

i  in. 11119  dix  on  douse  fiatule* — car  cela  n'eai 

natural.     J'ni  rcmarque  autsi  qu'rll" 

■ite ;    eon  corps  de  jnpe  eat   rembourre   d'un 

elle   a   une    handle  plua  haute  que  I'au- 

Jc  Ii"  fort  etonnee  de  cea  propos,  qui  ae  te- 

ice  dos  domeaiiques — et  aurtout  de 

Je  m'aperjiis  qu  ila  lut  faisote.nl   de 

et    qu'il    criangeoit    de    couleur.      II   ae 

jasitoi  aprcs  soit|)er.     J'cn  (is  autant.     II 

lOflMnt  aprea.    Je  lui  demandai 

I  aaliafatt  du  roi  f     II   me  re'pondii 

•coit  a  tout  moment ;  que  lantot  il 
el  taniot  en  disgrace  ;  que  son  plua 
■ir  ronaistoil  datia  P absence  ;  qu'il  ine- 
rt tranqiiille  a  aon  regiment ; 
;  udr  et  la  inuaique  y  laisoient  tea  principals 
:  qu'il  avott  fait  l.anr  une  maison  et  lait 
lui  charmant  mi  il  pouvoit  lire  el  ae 
i'ria  de  me  dim  si  Ii  portrait  que 
el  ma  ratir  m'av"ieut  Tall  dc  la  I'n 

t   \ .Tiinhlf  t     '  N.nm  aomniaa 

it-il, '  et  je  n'ai  rien  de  cache  pout 

ua  parlerai  avec  sincerite.     La  reine, 

ab'ea  uenguea,  est  In   aeule   source 

■  >irs      A  peine  avett-vous  ele   ptiriic 

i  renooj  i«m  r  Angle-terra ;  ellc  a  voiilu 

•tituerma  sceur  Charlotte,  ci  I 

dies.      Vousjugi  1  hien  qu  elle 
•  ITti*  pntir  faire  missir  aon  plan 
i  avcc  la  Princesae  Aini'-lu-  '  " 

poor  Prince,  however,  confesses  that 
.   much   for  th"  mii'llecl  of  his 
ind  really  dues  not  use  a 
■  than  the  rest  of  the 
in  her  prei 
■il  presentation  to  his  sister,  (ind- 
ie no  answer  to  the  compli- 
•rp  ad.liessed  to  her,  the  enam- 
ii  encouragi  l.tl  timidity 

■  suit  de  In 
The  .!•'- 
of  the  festivities  which  at 
'  uw  rea  1 1 

slated  to  ilisabuse  any  inex- 

uf   the   mistake  of  I 

hi  lie  either  comfort  or  en- 

nl   in    tli.'   cumbrous  splendours  of  a 

my  and  crowded  dinner)  ai  mid- 

orroal  balls  and    minuets   imme- 

iri  June,  followed  up  wilh  dull 

'  in  lull  dress  by  three  o'clock  in  the 

i  review — and  the  pli 

in  a  crowded   lent   » ithout 

tting  any  refreshment 

li'itirs,  and  then  to  reluru 

to  a 

9  lo  (ravel  ten  miles  at  a  foot- 

stand  shivering  on  i. 

— to  pay  twent]  \i~iis 
v  morning,  and  to  pn 

Ii  were  the 
1  . — and 

.   a    sirk-bed    to 

'lie  sneers  of  her 
M 


mother,  and  the  slighlB  of  her  whole  genera- 
tion.    Their  domestic  life,  when  these  iralas 

••arly  as  fatiguing,  ai 
more  lugubrious     The  good  old  custom  of 
famishing  was  kept  up  at  table ;  and  imme 
diately  alter  dinner  the  Kin  -  grea 

chair  planed  ri^lit  before  the  lire, 
in  it   lor  three  hours,  during  all  which  thej 
were  obliged  to  keep  silence,  for  ft 
turbine   bun.     When   he   awoke,   be 
smoking  tobacco; — and  then  sate  four 
at   supper,   listening   to   long   stories  of   his 
ancestors,   in    the    taste    of    those   sermons 
which    are   prescribed  to   persons    afflioted 
with  inaomnolency.    Then  the  troops 

their  exercise  under  the  windows 
o'clock  every  morning, — and  not  only  kept 
the  whole  household  awake  from  lli.it  hour 
by  their  firing,   but  sometimes  sent  a  ram- 
rod through  the  glass  to  assist  at  the  I'rin- 

•ilette.      One  afternoon  the  Kit 
seized   with  a  sort  of  apoplexy  in  hi* 
which,  U  he  always   snoreil  exlremelv  loud, 
might  have  carried   htm  off   without   much 
observation,  h.nl   not  Ins  daughter  ol  - 
him  grow  black  in  the  face,  and  restored  him 
by    lonely  applications.     She  is  equally   un- 
fortunate hIkiiiI  the  same  time  in  her 
in-law    the    Margrave,    who    is    fi.i-eluevoii 

.  !i  to  recover,  alter  breaking  I 
vessel  by  falling  down  stairs  in  a  tit  of 
drunkenness.  At  last  she  pets  away  wilh 
great  difficulty,  and  takes  b.  '  leave 

of  the  parental  roof,  with  even  less  i 
for  its  inhabitants,  than  she  had  fell  On 
quitting  its  shelter. 

On  her  return  to  Bareith,  she  finds  the  old 
Margrave  quite  broken  in  health,  but  e.xtruva- 

fintlv  and  honourably  in  loi  lame, 

wartish,  middle-aged  lady,  the  sister  of  her 
liom    he    proposes    to 
marry,  to  the  ;;reat  discomfiture  of  the  1'rin- 
They  remonstrate  w  ith  the 

lady,  BOWercr,  on   the  absurd, ty  of  Buoh  an 
union  ;  and  the  promises  to  be  cruel,  and  live 
III   the  mean  time,  one  of  tin-  Mar- 
witfl  a  kind  of 
madness  of   a   very   indecorous    character; 
which    indicates    ilscll    In     frequent    inipio- 
prieties  of  speech,  and  a  habit  ot  giving 
lations,  of  no  eipiivocal  sort,  to  every   man 
that  comes  near  her.    The  worthy  Man] 
at  lirsl  undertaker  to  cure   this  very  trouble- 
some complaint  by  a  brisk  course  of  beating  , 
but   this   not  being    found    to   answer,    it    is 
thought  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  mar- 
riage; and,  that  there  may  he  no  harm  dono 
i'ody,  they  look  out  a  certain  Iiuke  of 
Weimar,  who  is  as  mad  as  the  lady — though 
somewhat  in  a  different  way.     This  pi 
malady  consisted  chiefly  in  great  um 
ness  of  purpose,  and  a  trick  of  out; . 
and   inventive  boasting,       Both    tl 

and  bet  husband   however,  lake  great  paina 

to  bring  about  this  well  -    mid. 

by  dint   of  flatlery  and    intimidation,   il    i» 

actually  earned   through — though  the  bride- 
groom sends  a  pit.  i  the  morn- 
ing of  his  wedding  dm  let  oft. 
1  and  keeps  them  from  twelve  till  four  o'clock 

w! 
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in  the  morning  before  he  can  be  persuaded 

logo  to  bed.     In  the  men  Hma,  the  Princess 

ice  to  the  ]H>pulace   and  the 

preachers   of   Bareith,    by  giving  a   sort   of 

II.    and    riding    occasionally    on 

horseback.     Her  husband  goes  to  the  wars ; 

aud  returns  very  much  out  of  humour  with 

her  biolher  Frederic,  who  talks  contemptu- 

m-is  and  little  prinoes.    The 

old  .M  lis  into  a  confirmed   hectic, 

and  a  '  -doux  to  his  little  1 1 

trader  aa  to  barn  one's  stomach;  but  at  last 

die*  in  ng  manner,  to  the  great  salis- 

n  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaint 

Old  Frederio  promises  fair,  at  the  same  lime, 

lO  follow  Ins  example  J   fur    he   is  seized  wilh 

firmed   dropsy.      His   lege   swell,   and 

and  give  out  so  much  water,  thai  ha 

is  obliged  for  several  days  to  sit   wilh  than 

By  B  kind   of  miracle,  however, 

he   recovers,   and   goes  a  campaigning    lor 

several  years  after. 

The  Miliums  are  rather  dull  for  four  or 
five  years  after  the  author's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Bareilh.  She  makes  various  jour- 
uffera  from  varum-  diatempem — 
lias  innumerable  quarrels  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring potentate*  abosl  her  own  precedence 
and  thai  ill  her  attendants;  fits  up  several 
villas,  gives  balls;  and  sometimes  quarrels 
with  her  husband,  and  sometimes  nurses  him 
in  his  illness,  In  1740,  the  King,  hat  father, 
I  earnest ;  and  makes,  it  must  be 
acknc  i  truly  heroic,  though  some- 

what whin  ling.    Finding  himself 

Ding,  hi  had  himself  placed  early  in  the 
morning  in  Ins  wheal-ohair,  and  goes  himself 
to  tell  the  Queen  that  she  must  rise  and  see 
him  die.  Ha  then  takes  farewell  of  his  chil- 
iIm'ii  ;  and  gives  ansa  advice  to  his 

■on,  and  th<'  ministers  ami  generals  whom  ha 

bled.  Afterwards  he  has  his  best 
horse  brought,  and  presents  it  wilh  a  good 
grace  to  the  oldest  of  his  generals.  He  next 
Ordered  all  the  servants  to  put  on  their  best 
liveries;  and,  when  this  was  done,  he  looked 
on  them  with  an  air  Of  derision,  and  said, 
IJ  ol  vanities!"  He  then  commanded 
his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly  how  long  he 
had  to  live;  and  when  he  was  answered, 
"nbout  half  an  hour.''  he  asked  Inr  a  lookillg- 
iid  wilh  a  smile,  that  he  certainly 
did  look  ill  enough,  and  saw  ':<]n'il  /trail 

MM  vU{  Kf  en  iwmraiil  /"      When   I  he 

men  proposed  to  come  and  pray  wilh 
him,  he  said,  "he  knew  already  all  they  had 
to  say,  and  that  they  might  go  about  their 
business."  In  a  short  time  after  he  expired, 
in  great  tranquillity. 

Though  the  new  Kiiecune  to  visit  his  sister 
soon  after  hisao  I  she  went  to  re- 

turn the  compliment  at  Berlin,  she  says  tin  re 
was  no  longer  any  cordiality  between  them  ; 
and  that  tk  lung  but  complaint*  of 

his  ill  temper,  his  ingratitude,  and 
his  arrognnce.  She  gives  him  great  credit 
for  talents,  hut  entreats  her  readers  to  sus- 
pend I  the  real  character 
of  th  h,  til!  they  have 
perused  the  rholc  of  her  Memoirs.     What 


seems  to  have  given  h,  i  the  worst  opinion  of 
him,  was  his  impolite  habit  g  jokes 

about  the  small  domah 
of  her  husband.     For  the  tw 
she  travels  all  over  Germain  all  the 

jn-incipaiiiis  she  t  IS,  she 

goes  to  see  the  coronation  ol  the  ni 
at  Franclorl,  and  i  n  about 

the  ceremony  of  her  introduction  to  id 
press.    After  various  projets  had  I 
and  rejected,  she  |  three  conditions: 

— 1st,  That  the  whole  corteet  ol  ! 
should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case. 2dly,  That  the  Empn  should 
come  to  meet  her  at  li  of  the  door 
of  her  bed-chamber.  And,  3dly.  That  she 
should  be  allowed  an  arm-chair  during  the 
interview.  Whole  days  wen-  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  this  proposition  .  and  at  I 
two  lirsi  articles  were  agreed  to ;  but  aQ 
aid  make  of  the  lust  was.  that  she 
should  lime  a  very  large  chair,  without  arms: 
and  the  Empress  a  verv  small  one,  with  them! 
— Her  account  of  the  interview  we  add  in  her 
own  words. 

'*  Je  vis  cette  Prinreaae  le  jour  aiiivant     J'avusa 
<iu'n  «a  place  j'aitmis  imagine  ionics 
et  lei  ceremonies  du  monde  pmir  it; 
parutire.    L'lnipprsit  t  tmlle  au-dsssoas 

lie   Is  petite,  el  si  puisronre  q  ible  an* 

bauls  ;  el le  est  IniuV  nu  possible,  sans  air  el  saoa 
grace.     Son   esprit   repond  a  «  ■  lie  <>t 

bigotte  ii  I'excea,  et  posse  lee  nu 
son  oroioire :  lea  vieillesei  lea  In 
iiiimii  le  paring*  du  bon  Dicu  '.     I 
iremblant  el  dun  air  si  • 
pin  me  dire  nn  mot.     Noua  nous  saatiua 
avoir  garde  queluue  temps  le  tilenet,  jr  c 
In  converBalion  enfranfstt.     Kile  me  rep. 
son  jargon  auirichien.  qu'elle  n'* 
cede  langue.  ei  qu'elle  me  pnoii  rle  lui 
nlleinnnd.     Cet  criiretien  ne  hit  pas  I 
lecie  nutrii  hien  ct   le  bna-saxo: 
qu'i  moiiis  d'y  cue  accou'unid  on  ne  m>  compread 
point.   Cent  ninei  i-eqiii  noun  amvn. 
prepaid  ii  rire  a  nn  tiers  par  lea  cnq-it-l'i 
nous  fuisiona.  n'entendani  que  pnr-e i  par-la  un  mar, 
■lui  inula  faisnit  deviner  :■  lie  pnnmaa 

Stoil  -i  fori  enclave  de  son  ■    aural 

cru  fairc  un  crime  de  left 
■mill  dans  line  langue  elm 

vi-iir  ;  rii n i a  il  emit  lombe  si  mnl 
mime  pour  sea  jours." — pp.  34  a 

Alter  :1ns  she  comes  home  in  a  very  bad 
humour:  and  the  Merni  "ll  abruptly 

with  her  cli  tec ol  (in  inlt  igne  between  her 

husband  ami  her  fiivoiiiiie  a  ami  hei 

dissnlisfaction  with  the  dull  formality  ol  the 
court  of  Stutgnril.     We  lmi>e  the  seqi 
soon  find  its  way  to  the  pnl.lic 

Some  readers  may  think  w  v  have  dw 
long  on  such  a  tissue  of  imi  s;  ami 

others  may  think  an  apfilog>  reqnisrte  for  ill* 
lone  of  levity  in  which  we  I 
many  atrocities.     The  truth  is,  that  we  think 
this  book  of  no  trilling  imp 
we  could  not  be  serious  upon  tin 
without  being  both  sad 
concluding,  however,  we  shall  nil 
in  seriousness — to  avoid  the 
to  which  we  mii'lil 

We  are  decide,! 
and  Hereditary  Monan  :.n  the  bs»' 


ten 

•  m 

|C. i 

>** 
bwn 

Led* 
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arm  of  government  that  hm  n  has 

■  r  (he  administi 

il  will  always  continue 

bo  the  most  perfect  winch  human  virtue 

ill  ailrmt  of.     We  are  not  readily  to  be  sus- 

ihorefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a 

hi  contempt  for  this  form  of  gi 

gh  tli» 
cts  we   nave  now  collected   are  certainly 
i  Mi-  impression  of 
ositione 
mceive  that  good, 
than  evil,  i-  IDtelj  to  result  from  their 
ion      Tin'-    we   hold,   in   the   first 
hi  the  strength  of  the  genera]  maxim. 
truth  must  be  ultimate!]  salutary,  ana 
eption  pernicious.     But  we  think  we 
■  a  little  how  this  muim  applies  to  the 
lar  i  us. 

In  the  lirst  place,  then,  we  think  it  of  ser- 
10  the  cause  of  royalty,  in  an  age  of  vio- 
!   rash  experiments,  to  show 

pi  to  brniLT  to  light  in  particular 

i  tn  any  jiai- 

r  unwoithmess  or  unfitness  in  the  indi- 

0  the  natural  operation  of  the  or- 

in  which 

irt,  as  those  circumstances  have 

i  generated  in  a  certain  degree  In  those 

en  exposed  to  them.     Such  eon- 

:  appears  to  us,  w  hen  taken  along 

ile  arguments  for 

rnmenl  in  general,  arc  well 

■  allay  that  great  impatience  and 

iieii!    with    which   nations 

times   arc   apt   to  consider   the 

ind  to  unite  with 

Ijr  attachment  and  entire  respect  for 

personal  defects  of  the  individual  who 

appen  to  (ill  it.    Monarch*,  upon  this 

things,  are  i"  be  considered  as  per- 

-  placed,  [bi  the  public  good,  in 

not  only  then  comfort,  but 

nor&l  q  •  I  >le  to  be  greatly 

•  id  in  •  nipty 

and  anxious  power,  for  the  sacri- 

of  the  in 

hitch  might  have  M"«-sompd 

.  with  indulgence 

-,  the  pedanli  y  of 

■  the  frivolousness  of  beau- 

ird    "  ah  - 

iga,  the  selfishness  and 

of  kings. 


In  the  second  place,  we  presume  to  think 
1  that  thi  ins  as 

that  arc  likely  to  ic.-ult 
from  ii  "ii  of  sovereign  power,  may 

be  of  i  themselves,  from 

whom  the  knowledge  of  thair  prevalence  caj> 
id.  Such  knowledge, 
ilurally  stimulate  the  ! 
sort  of  them  to  counteract  the  causes  which 
tend  to  their  personal  degradation ;  and  enable 
them  mure  generally  to  surmount  their  per- 
nicious operation,  by  si.  .mil  reflec- 
tions, as  have  every  now  and  thi 
tome  )>owerful  spirits  from  their  dominion, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  delusions 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Finally,  if  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
sentiments  as  to  the  private  manners  and  dis- 
positions of  sovereigns  should  have  the 
of  rendering  the  bulk  of  their  6ubjei : 
prone  to  blind  admiration,  and  what  may  be 
called  personal  attachment  to  them,  we  do 
not  imagine  that  any  great  harm  will  be 
Tin'  less  the  public  knows  or  cares  about  the 

(>rivate  wishes  of  their  monarch,  and  the  more 
lis  individual  will  is  actually  consubstantiated 
with  the  deliberate  sanctions  of  his  responsible 
counsellors,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  prac- 
tice of  government  correspond  with  it 

milled  theory;  the  more  wisely  will  affairs  be 
administered  for  the  public,  and  the  more 
harmoniously  and  securely  both  foi  thi 
reign  and  the  people.  An  adventurous  war- 
rior may  indeed  derive  signal  advantages  from 
sonal  devotedness  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  his  followers;  but  in  tlv 
office  of  monarchy,  as  it  exists  in  modern 
times,  the  only  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office, 
and  to  the  measures  which  it  snnctions.  The 
personal  popularity  of  princes,  in  so  far  as  we 

know,  has  nevi  i   d any  thing  but  harm: 

and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly  evident,  thai 
whatever   is   done   merely  for   thi 
gratification  of  tl  g  monarch,  that 

would   not   have   been   done   at  any   late  on 
grounds  of  public   expediency,  must   I 
injury  to  the  community,  ana  a  merit, 
duty  loan  unreturned  affection  ,  and  "  I, 
is  forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  w  Inch 
llie   interest  of  the  country  would  otherwise 
have  required,  is  in  like  manner  an  act  of  base 
and  unworthy  adulation.     We  do  not 
it  will  b<  understood,  of  trifles  or  things  of  little 
moment  ;  but  of  such  public  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  involve  the  honour  or  the  interest 
of  the  nation. 


(September,   1828.) 

of  tht  Life  and  Voyagts  of  Christopher  Columbus.     By  Washington  IavtKO. 

■tvois.  8vo.     London:   1828. 

le  wli  lent  book  ;  [  ness  of  all  that  it  implies.     We  are  perfectly 

|«  to  a  u  it  will  lie  an  .aware   that   there  are  but  few  modem  \VOtVft 

this    that  arc  likely  to  verify  \V  ',  a\w\  v\v.vV  vV^xt&fl^J 
hout  a  lull  conscious-  '  could  not  be  extended  w\l\\  «ate\^  \»  »o  waxvj 
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as  one  in  a  hundred  even  of  those  which  we 
praise  For  we  mean,  not  merely  that  the 
book  will  bo  familiarly  known  and  n 
to  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  and 
will  pass  in  solid  binding  into  every  consider- 
able collection  ;  but  that  it  will  supersede  all 
il  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  never 

■If  superseded.  The  first  stage  of 
triumph,  indeed,  over  past  or  existing  com- 
pel iiurs,  may  often  be  predicted  securely  of 

of  mi  v.-ry  extraordinary  merit ;  which. 

treating  of  a  progressive  aeii  i  \j  nn- 

small  additions,  a  judicious 

of  all  that  was  formerly  known  ;  and 

i  the  lime  the  best  works  on  Ihe  subject, 
merely  because  they  are  the  last.  But  the 
second  Mage  of  literary  beatitude,  in  which 
an  author  not  only  eclipses  all  existing  rivals, 
but  obtains  an  immunity  from  the  effects  of 
all  future  competition,  certainly  is  not  to  be 
eo  cheaply  won  ;  and  can  seldom,  indeed,  be 
secured  lo  any  one,  unless  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  his  production  is  assisted  by  the  < 

of  some  such  cm  |  as  we  think 

now  hold  out  the  promise  of  this  felicity  lo 
the  biographer  of  Cu)umt>us. 

Though  Ihe  event  to  which  his  work  n 
is  one  which  can  never  sink  into  uMignificanoe 
or  oblivion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  probably 
excite  more  interest  with  every  race 
generation,  till  the  very  end  of  the  world,  yet 
its  importance  has  been  already  long  i 
apparent  to  have  attracted  the  most  eager  at- 

;  lo  every  thing  connected  wilh  its  de- 

ui. 1  we  think  we  may  safely  .say,  that 
all  ihe  documents  which  relate  to  it  have  now 
u-efully  examined,  and  all  ihe  channels 
explored  through  which  any  authentic  infor- 
mation was  likely  to  be  derived.   In  addition  to 

ty  copious,  but  rambling  and  somewhat 
garrulous  and  extravagant  accounts,  which 
were  published  soon  after  the  discovery,  and 
and  h i  jedaiidari 

Don  V  M.  Navarette,  a  Spanish  gentleman 

.1  learning,  and  .'retary 

[amy  of  History  al  Madrid, 

has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  very  extensive 

collection  of  papers,  relating  to  the  history 

and  voyages  of  Columbus ;  a  very  considerable 

i  ot  which  appears  not  lo  havi 

:  to  any  of  those  who  had  formerly 
written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  living's  lirst 
design  was  merely  to  publish  a  tr.in 
of  ilns  collection,  with  occasional  remarks; 
but  having,  during  his  residence  at  Madrid, 
had  access,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 

.  is  the  descendant  of  the  great  Ad- 
miral, lu  the  archives  of  his  family,  and  to 
various  other  documents,  st ill  remaining  in 
manuscript,  which  had  escaped  the  n 
area  of  Navarette,  he  fortunately  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  compilation  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive ai  '  work  now  before  us — 
in  which,  by  those  great  helps,  he  has  been 
enable.  |j  to  supply  many  di 
but  to  correct  many  errors,  and  reconcile 
("ime  apparent  contradictions  in  the 

iy  desirable  that  such  a 
'  »uld  at  Iciiglh  bo  completed  •,  and  we 


think  it  peculiarly  fortunate    . 

of  completing  it  should  havi 

hands  as  Mr.  Irring's.    The 

obvious,  were  only  to  be  foui 

were  not  perhaps  very  liki 

without  reserve  to  a  strai  : 

was  reason  to  fear  that  a  Spania 

have  courage  to  speak  of  the  errors ■ 

of  his  country-men  in  th 

of  history  might  require;  or  mig' 

it  safe,  even  yet,  to  expose 

canvass  the  pretensions,  of  the 

By  a  happy  concurrence  of  c 

elegant  writer,  altogether  an 

with  Spain  or  her  rivals  and 

known  all  over  the  civilizi 

of  intelligence  and  principle,  of  sonni!  | 

rnent.  and  a  calm  and  mil u  > 

paired  10  Madrid  at  a  tune  when  th"  j 

Navarette  had  ti 
lion,    in    an    extraordinary    degr 
memorable  era  of  Columl 
force  of  his  literary  bi 
obtained  the  fullesl 
that  bore  upon  his  history  lhat  w.> 
lo  native  0 

he  had   the  means  of 
wilh  the  best  inform- 
lion,  all  the  points  on  which 
ments  might  seem  lo  leave  n 
explanation. 

Of  ihese   rare   advantages  Mi    In 
availed  himself,  we  think,  wilh  s 
merit  and  ability.    He  has 
of  tin-  vent  in  ihe  annals 

with  the 

and  has  presented  us  wilh 
t unions   rial 

record,  far  more  luminous  ai 
than  any  which    pre\ 
much   less   diflii 

■unts.  from 
lived  :      While,    without    - 
degree  ihe  intense  im- 
ture  and  individual  sympathy.  I. 
the  lighls  of  a  more  cullival 
the  obscure  places  of  ihe  >:■ 
skilfully  on  the  errors  an.1 
times — at  once  to  cnlr, 
singularity.and  to  instruct  u« 
lion  or  apolo 

the  whole  work  in   n   temper  tha 
all  praise.     It  breathes  ihrougbo 
spirit  of  humanity  ;  a 
with    beautiful  is   am 

.  ils  princii-  ai  in  I 

sists  in  its 
in:.',  ils  fea 
oppression,  and  i 
ils  judgments,  c 

But  though  we  think  nil 
work,  we  suspect   il  may    not  b 
mini'. 

sanguine  readers  agah 
feelings  of  diaappoin 
impossible  they  - 
of  their  In-  h  two  i 

innocent   i 
them.  In  th 
ot  Wt .  Irvmg's  lormor  worl 
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a    Jie  brilliant,  highly  finished,  anil  rvlh- 
I  style,  which  attracted  them  so  much  in 
ind  may  find  tli 
i  1  elaborate  diction  of  this  history 
npuralively  weak   and    careless.      In  tin? 
however,   we  can   by  no 
Mr.  Irving's  former  style,  though  un- 
uestionably  very  elegant   and   hannoi 

•   struck  us  as  somewhat  too  laboured 
I,  at  all  events,  but  ill  fitti  ,1 
an   extensive   work,  where   the   interest 
nuch  on  the  weight  of  the  matter 
re  polish  of 
on,  or  the   balance  of  llie  periods. — 
lone  well,  therefore,  we  think,  to  dis- 
it  on  this  occasion,  for  the  more  varied, 
"ess, and  natural  st\  le,  which  distin 
Drainea before  us — a  style  not  only  wi  tin  >ut 
entious  pretension,  or  antithetical  prelti- 
I  en  in  some  degree  loose  and  un- 
1 — Bowing  easily  on,  with  soi 
fulness  and   clearness  of  Herodotus  or 
socio — sometin  id,    indeed,   and 

en  inexact, bat  furni;-!  very  fresh- 

sand  variety,  thi  it  mirror, perhaps, 

which  the  romantic  adventures,  the  sweet 
orthe  soft  humanities,  with  w  hich 
•  author  had  to  deal,  could  have  bee. 

nd  perhaps  a  more  general  - 

upointment   to    impatient    reade; 

i  be  found  in  the  extent  and  minute- 

i  of  the  prefatory  details,  with  winch  Mr. 

;  has  crowded  the  foreground  of  his  pic- 

letained    us,   apparently    without 

sity,  from  its  principal  features.     The 

nesdojry  and  education  of  Columbus — his 

rly  love  of  adventure — his  long  and  vain 

uons  at  the  different  European  courts 

.lies  and  jealousies  by  which  he 

-the  prcjUil  -t  winch  he 

contend,  and  the  lofty  spun  and  doubt- 
which  they  were  opposed, — are 
itb  a   fulness  lor  w  Inch.  In 
etive  it  may  be,  the  reader,  who  knows 
I  in.  will  be  apt  to  feel 
111,      His  mind.  I'mm  the 
is  among  the  billows  of  the 
the  islands  of  the  Can  be;  and 
-nhrnii  without  impatient  • 
:    all    the  energy  that  was  to  be 
I  all  tin- obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
■  there.    It  i-  only  after  we 
!  the  whole  work  that  we  perceive 
iiessol  these  introductory  chapters  ;  and 
■  s  of  suffor- 
its  has  been  unfolded,  and  the 
and  of  the  character 
which  it   is  inseparably   blended,  have 
eesed  on  feel  how- 

to  tell,  and  how  grateful  it  is 
now  be  known  of  the 

fli  wire  prepared  ;   and 
the  length  of  these 

..tiling  but  regret  that 

bridged  them. 

r  which    the 

dily  fall 

m-,-1  much  new  information 


that   the  chief  inter,  st  of  the  work 
must  be  exhansted  by  its  completion.    That 

of  the  story  of  Columbus  has  alwavs, 

bvioui  causes,  been  given  with  nuie 
amplitude  and  fidelity  than  any  other;  and 
Mr.  Irving, accordingly,  has  been  able  to  add 
but  fev  !  trails  ol  any  considerable 

importance.  But  it  is  not  there,  we  think, 
that  the  great  interest  or  the  line  diameter 
ul   the  woik  is  to   be    found.      The  nn  ■■ 

■  •overy,  sublime  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  is  far  less  impressive,  to  out  raindi 
the  moral  emotions  to  which  il  opt  n 
The  whole  hiaton  of  the  sett] 
ol  Hispaniola.  and  the  Bufferings  ol  its  gentle 

— the  daring  progress  ul  thi 

r,  through  nnhe.inl-of   forms  of 
and  llie  overwhelming  disasters  that  seem  at 
last   to  weigh  him  dow  n,  constitute   the  leal 

H  of  the  piece,  and  are  what  truly  bring 
out,  not  only    llie  character  of  the  man,  but 
that  of  the  events  with  which  his  memory  is 
identified.   It  is  here,  too,  that  both  the 
and  the  beauty  of  the  author's  style  chiefly 
display  themselves — in    his  account  of   the 
union,  nee  and  gentleness  of  the  simple  race., 
that  were  then  lirst   introduced  to  then 
brethren  of  Emope.  and  his  glowing  pictures 
of  the  lovely  land,  which  ministered  to  their 
primitive  luxury — or  in  his  many  sketi  I 
the  great  commander  himself,  now  tov 

ma]  majesty  is  the  midst  of  his  newly- 
found  children — now  invested  wnli  the  dark 
gorgeousuess  of  deep  .. 
tion.  and  burning  thirst  of  fame — or,  still  more 
sublime,  in  his  silent  - 
lence  and  misfortune,  and  ins  steadfast  reh- 
■ii  the  justice  of  posterity. 
The  work  before  us  embodies  nil  these,  and 
man]  other  touching  repreeentatio 

.  .ic.ity  of  its  colouring,  and  the  di 
of  its  scene,  possesses  all   the   inten  Ms  ol   a 

of  invention,  with  the  startling  and 
thrilling  assurance  of  its  actual  truth  and 
exactness — a  sentiment  which  enhances  and 
every  moment  presses  home  to  om 

iiy  and  resentment  inspired  by  the  sni- 

to  nni  !  mingled  with  a  fe<  ling  of 

something  like  envy  ami  delighted  WOI  d 

013  oi  tin  ir  child-like  innocence,  and 
humble  apparatus  ol  enjoyment. 

a*  those  savages.    Affi 

■ 
•  but  nu  aversion  irona 

toil,  which   their  happy   climate   at   once   in- 

red  innoxious,  U 

1   iheir  days  in    I 
ol   all  thai  human   intellect    has  000  UTt 

human  miser]  ;  and  almost  to  i  1 

an  exemption  from  thi  al  followed 

man's  first  unhallow  d  appetite  fo 

0  think  with 
what  tremendous  rapidity  the  whi 

happy  races  were   swept    iwa]  '      How  soon, 

alter  the  feel  of  oiviKxec  t  Ihristrans  had  touch 

•..late, 

d  only  with  mourning  '  flow  sooi<,  how 

fiighlfi  'l  idlo 
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and  light-hearted  creatures,  who  came  troop- 
ing from  their  fragrant  woods  to  receive  them 
with  smiles  »l  wt  id  gestures  i 

ship,   and  n    and    shoutin; 

!  them  so  sweetly  over  their  fiesh  and 
sunny  bays,  were  plunged,  by  the  hands  of 
lata!  vir-iiani-,  into  all  the  agonies  of 
despair! — how  soon  released  from  them  by  a 
bloody  extermination  !  It  humbles  and  al- 
most Brashes  the  heart,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  think  of  such  a  catastrophe,  i 
about  by  such  instrumi  learned,  the 

tted,  the  refined,  the  rhampions  of  chiv- 
pel  of  peace, 
to  the  land  of  thi  the  savage, 

the  heathen.  Thev  find  tliem  docile  in  theil 
fgaorat 

ctionate  in  theil  dark] 
And  the  result  of  the  mission  is  mutual  cor- 
ruption, misery,  desolation  !    The  experiei 

<>r  ran  itories  has  not  yet  been 

able  to  expiate  the  crime,  or  to  rev. 
spell.  Those  once  smiling  and  swarming 
-till  silent  and  mournful  .  or  re- 
nds to  the  groans  Of  the  slave  and  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver — or  to  the  strange 
industry  ol  another  race,  dragged  by  a  yet 
deeper  guilt  from  a  distant  land,  ami  now 
calmly  establishing  themselves  on  the  graves 
oi  tie  -urs. 

We  IJ  thins  1  i Wtii 
an  abstract  of  a  story,  the  abstract  of  which 
is  already  familiar  lo  every  one  ;  while  the 
like  most  other  details,  would  lose 
half  their  interest,  and  all  their  character,  by 
disjoined  from  the  narrative  on  which 
they  depend.  We  shall  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  running  over  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars that  are  rally  known,  and 
exhibiting  a  few  u  of  the  author's 
I  thinking, 
Mr.  Irvine  has  settled,  we  think  satisfacto- 
rily, tint  Columbus  was  born  in  Genie,  about 
the  \e.ir  1435.  h  was  tilting  that  the  hemi- 
sphere ei  republics  should  have  l n  dis- 
covered by  a  republican.  His  proper  name 
was  Colombo,  though  he  is  chiefly  known 
among  Ins  contemporaries  by  the  Spanish 
syiionyme  of  Colon.  He  was  well  educated, 
but  passed  his  youth  chiefly  at  sea,  and  had 
his  lull   -hare  ol    the   hardships  and    ba 

lent  tn  that  vocation.    From  the  ti 
Marco  Polo  he  seerai  first  to  have  imbibed 
his  taste   for  geographical   discovery,   and   to 

have  derived  hi.-  grand  idea  of  reaching  the 

by  sailing  straight  to 
lie'  west.      The   .-pint  ot    maritime   enterprise 

was  chiefly  I  i  the  mag- 

nanii  ■  ol  Porta- 

gal  and  it  was  to  that  eouii.  accordingly,  that 
Columbus  first  offered  bis  services! 

U?t>.     \\V  grill  not  withhold  from 

the  following  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of  hi* 

chat'  Tied: 

•'  tip  w»s  nt  tha'  ninr  111  tin-  full  rigum  of 
manhood,  nnd  of  on  enpn/ing   presence.     Minnie 

til  son 
rnando,  by  Lts  Cases,  nnd  others  of  hta  con- 

lemj 

//»//.  -\  um\ 

iig.nHcd  rfamsanour.     Htt  visage  wis  long,  aud 


neither  full   i 

- 
days,  was  of  ■  light 

iir.-ordmg  lo  bus  ( 

thirty  years  of  age  n  was   <i 

MM  and  simple  in  diet  sod  e; 
in  discourse,  engaging  and  all 
und  of  >ii  ." 
llinl  strongly  uttai  In  J  I 

by  ilc  n 

urieouaaml  ; 
dulging  in  any  inicie  -etguage. 

nut  Ins  lite  he  wag  i  net  SILfl 

llie  <  much  . 
consist  u 

sol.  run  •  1th  which 

wns  strongly  tinctured." 

For  cighti  ears 

ardent  spirit  of  Columbus  Brs 
at  the  courts  of  most  i 

and  d  was  not  till  after  eno 

povt  rty,  in*' 
ridicule,  that,  in  h 
prevailed  uith  Ferdinand  and  fsah 
ply  him  with  three  little  ships,  10  I 
them  tin-  dominion  of  a  world  ! 
very  strikingly  remarks, 

"After   the  great  difficulties  mads 
courts  in  furnishing  tins  expedition,  it  i 
how  inconuiHemble  an  armament  wo*  r 
is   rviclcni   i tint    I'ulumbus  h»d   I 
sitinns  to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any 
pense  should  cnuse  imp.  iIuiimii      Thrro  a 
•els  were  apparently  nil  ihut  tic  tiad  requ 
of  ihem  were  light  barques,  i  I 
siipiuor  to  nver  uud  coasnng  craft  of  m 
days.      Representations  ot  this  class  ot  l 
nils  and  pointings,     they  are  ile 
open,  and  without  deck  in  the  i 
high  ot  the  prow  nnd   sirrn,  with 
rabins  lor  ihi 
Martyr,  die   lesrtii 
says  ttiot  only  one  of  ihe  three  vi 
The  smollness  of  ihe  vessels  was   ci 
ndvsatage  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage  < 
enabling  him  to  run  close  lo  the  shorts, 
shallow  rivers  and  harbours.     In  Us  • 
when  cooatit'c 

the  sue  of  his  ship,  tiling  nearly  a  bo 
burden.     But  ihot  such  long  • 
tions  into  unknown  seos.  should  hi  i 
vessels  without   decks,  nnd   that    the; 
through  the  violent  mnpeais  by  wtm 

ly   ossniled,    rem 
circumstances  ol  tbi  oyagas." 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  .\ 
that  the  bold  adventuri 
enrliest  dawn,  from    the    lilt 
on  his 

alely  began   it   n  . 
the  so 

as  lately  printed  by  Naval 
strong   impt 

d    to    his    ii 
subjoin  as) 

"TL 

linns  n' 

Christine 
,  Kotwet,  and  of  all 
\  BUDAw  \o  ocvA  nut.dYktSattsvr.' 
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to  see  ihe  raid  prince*,  mid  the 

over   the   nature   ami 

.ill.  and  lite  memo  iu  he  taken 

mi  to  <>>ir  holy  fault ;  and 

i  to  lite  East, 

custom  go.  but  by  a  voyage  to 

I  course,  unto  ibe  present  time, 

fur  certain    that   any   one  hath 

rd;  ami  oae  beitowed  grer 

iiat  thenceforward  I  might 

I  >on,  appointing  me  high  admirul  of 

.  and  governor 

of  all  ihc  island*  UM  continent*  I  should  discover 

:   which   henceforward   may  be  di*- 

Icean  Sea  ;  and  that 

ild  succeed  me,  and  so  01 

la  generation,  for  ever.     I   deponed, 

niada  on  Suturday 

the  Will  til  May,  of  the  same  year,  MM,  to  Palo*, 

I  armed  three  ship*  well  cslcu- 

h  service,  and  sailed   from  that   port 

d    with   provisions,   and    with   many 

seamen,  on  r'nday  the  3d  of  August  of  the  same 

year,  hslf  an  hour   before  sunrise,  and    took  the 

n  the  Canary  Islands  of  your  highnesses,  to 

ire*  ihcnce,  and  navigate  until  I  should 

i  deliver  the  embassy  of 

ghnesees  to  those  princes,  ond  accomplish 

Ibst  which  you  had  commanded,  For  this  purpose, 

id  to  wire  during  this  voyage  very  punctu- 

\-  to  day.  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see, 

ice,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.     Also, 

princes,  besides  describing  each  night 

1  in  the  day,  and  in  the  day  the 

il   the  night,  I  propose  to  make  n  chart, 

h  I  will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands  of  the 

Oce.in  Sen,  in  their  proper  situations,  under  their 

;sj  and.  further  to  compose  a  book,  and  il- 

th*  whole  in  picture  by  latitude  from  the 

equine-  gitude  from  III  imjupon 

e  essential  th.it  I 

■-ely  10  the  navigation,  loaccoot- 

gs,  which  will  be  a  great  labour." 

a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  Mr.  Irving  also 

prepared  '  ■  map,  or  chart, 

improved  upon  that  sent  him  by  Paolo  Toa- 

eanelli.      Neither  of  these  now  exist ;  but  the 

there,    finished    by   Martin 

i     m    tins    war    of    the    a  1 1  mi  nil's    first 

II  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea 

i   the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have 

It  exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 

the  south  ul    Ireland  to  the  end 

pposite  to  them,  on  the  othet 

i   ':i-.  ih-  extremity  ol 

il  «raa  termed,  India.    Between  them  is 

of   Cipango,   (or   Japan,) 

ii    Minn    I'oio. 

'he  Asiatic  i 
'  lolumboa  advanced  this 
isJsn.l   .,  lien  100  much  to 

iposirui   il  to   lie  in  the  situation 
,i!  .a  this  island  he  hoped  first  to 

ihe  know-  if  this 

I  Heated 
additional 

.  The  grow- 

■  I  was 
M  ell  known. 

for. 
mt  or 


ing  land  were  such  on  the  following  doy  as  no 
longer  to  admit  n  doubt.     Besides  a  quantity  of 
weeds,  such  as  grow   m   1 1*  era,  they  sow  a 
i  a  kind  which  keeps  aba  en 

a  bram  h  ol  ihont,  with  ally 

separated  from  tat  tree.  Boated  by  them  ;  then  ihoy 
picked  up  a  reed,  *  small  board,  am),  above  all,  a 
sratT  artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now 
gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation ;  and  throughout 
the  dav  each  one  was  eagerlv  on  the  waich,  in 
hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  ihc  longsnughi- 
for  land. 

"  In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable 
custom  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  Ih  euiiiaifl 
lui'l  tunc  tkt  salve  retina,  or  vr»rttr  hymn  In  the 
Virgin,  he  mode  an  impressive  aoarees  10  his  crew. 
He  pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God  in  ilius  con- 
ducting them  by  such  soft  and  favouring  brceses 
across  a  tranquil  ocean,  cheering  thru 
iinuully  with  treri  ■  is  ihcir  fears 

augraemed,  and  thus  leading  and  guiding  ihein  too 
promised  laud. 

"  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more 
sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  pTOffreatas 
At  sunset  they  hud  aloud  again  to  the  west,  and 
srere  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  iota 

lead,  (nun  her  superior  soiling,      'he 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships; 
not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.     As  the  evening 
darkened.  Columbus  look  his  station  on  the 
the  casilc  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  ol  his  - 
However  he  might  carry  a  chi  confideni 

countenance  during  the  day,  it  was  to  hint  a  time  of 
ihe  most  painful  anxiety  ;  and  now  when  he  waa 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shai!- 
he   maintained  an  intense  and  unremitting    -•- 
range  |  il nig  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search 

of  the  most  vogue  indications  of  lm  ly, 

about   ten  o'clock,  be  thought   he  beheld  a  light 
glimmering  at  a  distance  !     r  earing  thai  his  eager 
hupc*  might  deceive  him,  he  coiled  to  Pedro  Gu- 
tierrez, gentleman  of  the  king's  r.  and 
whether  he  saw  a  light  in  that  din  ■ 
Her  replied  iii  the  affirm.'                     mbua,  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of 
..culled  Rodrigo  Sanchi  i.  ond 
mad*  the  snme  inquiry.    By  the  tun.  baa 

I  house,    the   li^hl    hud    disap- 
peared.    They  sow  II  once  or   twice  :iliei  wards  111 
:,  .mil  passing  gleam* ;  t*  il  "ere  a  ouch  in 
the  bark  ol  a  fisherman,  rial  nig  wnh  the 

waves:  or  in  the   hand  ol  -diore, 

,    and  down  as  he  walked    from  house  Iu 
house.     So    transient    and     uncertain    were    these 
gleams,  thai  few  attached  any  importance  to  them; 
however,  considered   them  ««  certain 
signs  of  laud,  and  moreover,  that  the  land  was  in- 

"They  continued  their  cour«e  until  two  in  the 
morning,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pi 

■  id  oi    Im,d.     It  wos  first  discovered  by  a 

manner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triano  ;  but  the  reward 

was  afterward*  adjudged  to  die  admiral,  for  having 

v  perceived  the  light.     The  land  win  now 

clearly  seen  about  iwo  league*  d 

.  m  sail  and  lay-to,  waiting  impatiently  for 

the  down. 

"  The  thoughts  and  led.  nhus  iii  this 

little  apace  oi  nni >oa  nnd 

\i  Ii  ngth.  in  ipiie  of  every  difficuliy  and 
donger.  bi  inpliahed  Ins 

. 
win.  b  hid  been  the  scoff  ol  sac-,  v.  n  triumphant' 
i  -  Ii.  .1  ;  h*  bad  secured  to  himaell  a  glory 
which  must  be  ns  dm 

n  for  i  he  i.  o  ooa- 

i  man  hi  the  n 

so  siihhn  ■  •  rowd 

lure-  miisi  have  thronged  upon  his  mind. 
vhich    lay  I ■•  d    with 

dnrkne**.     The   e  was  fnuitct  v»*»  "iVtit .  \t».m 
•.'etoblce  which  Pawn- A  ftotn  M  »Vv.«ei.     \\% 
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fragrance  of  aromatic   groves.     The 
vhich  he  had  beheld,  hod  proved  ilinl  it  was  the 
i  in.     Hut  what  were  its 
•  v  like  those  of  the  other  ports  ol  ■  !»•-  c|„i,e  : 
were   they  some  strange  und  monsiruu- 
ch  ia  the  imagination  in  those  timea  was  prone  to 
give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  regiuns  I     Had  he 
come  upon  some  wild  i-laud  far  iu  the  Lndj 
or  was  ibis  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  0 

'  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him.  ns,  with  his 
waited  for  the  night  to  pus 
away  :  wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would 
reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy 
groves,  und  guttering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and 
all  the  splendour  of  oriental  civilization. 

The  l.i ml  to  which  he  was  thus  triumph- 
antly b  'tip  island  of  Sun  Salvador, 
miu—  i  Island,  by  the  English;  anil 
at  early  dawn  he  landed  with  u  groat  com- 
pany, splendidly  armed  and  attired,  and  bear- 
ing fa  hie  hand  the  royal  standard  of  Castile. 

"  A«  ihey  approached  the  shores,  they  were  re- 
freshed by  the  sight  of  the  ample  foresis,  which  in 
those  '  I  ■Mniordinary  beauty  and  vegeta- 

tion. They  beheld  fruiis  ol  templing  hue,  hut  un- 
known kind,  growing  among  the  trees  which 
overhung  the  snores.  The  puriiy  and  suavity  ol 
thca'mosphere,  the  crystal  transparency  ol  the  sens 
which  bathe  these  islands,  give  them  n  wonderful 
beauty,  and  must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the 
reeling*  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did 
he  laud,  than  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
tissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  Qod  with 
ears  of  joy.  His  example  wos  followed  by  the 
est,  whoso  hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same 
eelings  of  gratitude." 

"  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  they  had  beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails 
set.  hoveling  on  their  coast,  hud  supposed  them 
some  monsters  which  had  issued  Irom  the  deep  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  hod  crowded  to  the  Leach, 
and  watched  their  movements  wiih  awful  anxiety, 
veering  about,  apparently  without  effort ;  die 
abifting  and  furling  lfl*i  resembling  huge 

wings,  tilled  litem  with  astonishment.  When  they 
beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  num- 
ber  "I  Strang*    '''nigs,  clad  in  glittering  steel,   or 

I  various  < ir»,  landing  upon  the  beach, 

ihey  lied  in  uH'rigbt  lo  their  woods,     fuiiling,  how- 
.   attempt   to  pursue  nor 
molest  tin  in.  lhcv  i>rar!ually  recovered  from  their 
terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great 
awe;    frequently    prostrating    themselves    on    the 
arth,  ond  tnnki ng  signs  of  adoration.     During  the 
rremonie*  of    toking    possession,   they   remained 
axing  in  timid  admiration  ai  the  complexion,  the 
■Inning  armour,  nnd  splendid  dress  of 
iniorda.     The  admiral  particularly  attracted 
ii,  from  his  commanding  height,  his 
air  of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  defer- 
ence winch  was  paid  him  by  In*  companion*;  oil 
irhjeh  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander  When 
i    lurtlier  recovered  from   llieir  fears, 
thevaf  I  >l  their  beards, 

and  ei  r  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their 

whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  sim- 
plicity, their  gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they 
•vh  appeared  to  them 
nge  ami  formidable,  suffered  their  scrutiny 
with  perlect  acquiescence.  The  wondering  savages 
were  won  by  this  benignity  ,  they  now  supposed 
that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  ihc  crystal  hrins- 
ment  wl  r  horizon,  01  tine  they  had 

descended  from  above  on  ihcir  ample  wings,  and 
that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhabitants  of  the 
akiei." 

Nothing  ii  more  remarkable  in  the  journal 
of  the  .  .verer.  than  his  extraordinary 


sensibility  lo  lha  beauty  of  the  scenery,  aa-I 
the  charms  of  the  n  odu , 

and  on  his  arrival  at  (.aba,  these  raptor 
if  possible,  redoubled. 

"  As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was 
■truck  wuh  its  magnitude,  and  th 
features;  its  high  and  airy  mountains,   winch  re- 
minded him  of  those  of  Sicily  ;  its  fertile  valleys,  and 

reeping  plains,  watered  by  noble  nv- 
stotely  forests  ;  its  bold  promontories,  nnd  - 
ing  headlands,  which  melted  away  into 
distance.     Me  anchored  in  a  beautiful    nv- 
Ironi  rocks  or  shoals,  of  tronspar 
overhung  with   trees.     Here,  lauding,  anil    'skint 
possession  of  the  island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
J  nana,  in  honour  of  Prince  Juan,  and  to  lb 
the  name  of  San  Salvador. 

"  Reluming  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some 
distance  up  r lie  river,  more  and  nine 
wuh  ihe  beauty  of  the  country.     The  forests  which 
covered  each  bank  were  of  high  and  v. 
trees;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers.  w 
some  both  fruiis  and   dowers  were  mingled,   be* 
speaking  a  perpetual  round  of  feriihiy:  ainoi 
were  many  palms,  but  differing  i 
and  Africa;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these   tl 
lives  thaiclicd  iheir  cabins. 

"  The  continual  eulogies  made  by  t 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  were  war. 
kind  ol  scenery  he  was  bcbi'l 
wonderful  splendour,  variety,  ami  luxuriance  in  lbs 
vegetotion  of  those  quick  ond  ardent  climate*.  Th* 
venture  of  the  groves,  and  ihe  colours  ol 
and  blossoms,  derive  a  vividness  to  the  • 
transparent  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenny 
ol  the  njure  heavens.     The  fori  full  ol 

life,   swarming  with    birds  of   brilliant    plumage. 
Painted   varieties  of   parrots,   and    w. 
create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove  ;  ana 
humming-birds  rove  from  flow.  <  resem- 

bliug,  as  has  welt  been  said,  animated  i 
rainbow.     The  scarlet  flamingos,  loo,  seen  some- 
times through  an  opening  of  o  forest  in  a  distant 
savannah,  have  ihe  appearance  of  soldiers  ii 
in  battalion,  with  an  advanced  scoot  on  the  n 
give  notice  ol  approaching  danger.    Nor  is  the  lr. 
beautiful  pari  of  animated  nature  tin-  various  trib 
ol  insects  that  people  every  plant,  displaying 
lutiii  coats  of  moil,  which  sparkle  to  the  eye 
precious  gems. 

"  From  his  continuol  remarks  on  the  beauty  < 
the  scenery,  and  tmm  the  pleasure  which 
dandy  derived   from  rurol  sounds  and  o 
appears  lo  hove  been  extremely  open 
clous  influences,  exercised  over  son,. 
graces  and  wonders  of  nature.     II' 
to  these  feelings  with  chorocteristic  enthusiasm.  I 
at  the  same  lime  with  the  ortlessness  and  - 
of  diction  of  a  child.  When  speaking  of  some  I 
scene  among  the  groves,  or  along  the  I! 
of  ibis   favoured   island,  he  say- 
there  for  ever.'— Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  i 
sium.     'It  is  the  niosl  beaulilul  island,'  he  (I 
*  lhai  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  ol 
profound  rivers.1     The  climate  was  u 
here  than  in  the  other   islands,   ihe  nigh 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the  birds  and  grasshop- 
pers sang  all  iiigln  long.     Indeed  there  is  a  beaut] 
in  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  ol  the  dnik-b 
sky,  the  (ambient  puriiy  of  the  stars,  and  the 
splendent  clearness  of  the  moon,  I  hot  spreads  i 
the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves  a  cha 
more  touching  than  the  splendour  01  the  dav. 

"  In  the  sweet  smell  of  ihe  woods,  and 
of  the  flowers,  which  loaded  every  breexe 
bus  fancied  he  perceived  the  frog ra me  i. 
spices;  ond  olong  the  shores  he  lound  sin 
kind  of  oyster  which  pri 

f trass  growing  In  the  very  edge  of  tin 
erred  h  hata 

these  islands,  never  lashing  the  shore  with  ; 
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since  hit  arrival  among  these  An- 
ciperienced   noihing   but   suit   and 
r,  and  he  concluded  that  a  perpetual 
ed  »vc r  these  happy  scat.     He  was 
the  Decisional  bursts  of  fury  to 
»/uch  ibev  are  liable." 

HispauioU  was  still  more  enchanting. 

■•transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tropics, 
"t  descried  01    a  great  distance,  and  the 
itT  of  tin-  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
.il  effect  to  the  scenery.     Under  these 
ages,  the  beautiful  island  of  Ilayti  revealed 
)  e  us  they  opproaehed.     Its  mountains 
gher  and  more  rocky  than  those  of  the  other 
<  be   rocks   reared    themselves    Imm 
rests.    The  mountains  swept  down 
urtnnt  ploins  and  green  savannahs;  while 
•fane*  of  cultivated  fields,  with  the  numer- 
>  st  night,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
hi  parts  by  day,  all  showed  it  to  be 
rose  before  them  in  all  the  splendour 
gelation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
i  i lie  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the 
brtunate." 

nterview  with  the  friendly  cacique 

i,  as  well  as  his  generous  atten- 

•lc  of  one  of  their  vessels,  are 

with  great  beauty.     But  we  can 

'  find  room  for  the  concluding  part  of  it. 

kindness  of  die  cacique,  the  gen- 

01  gold  which 

lu  be  exchanged  For  the  veriest 

tnaally  received  "I 

in   the  bosom  of  ihis  beautiful 

retributed  10  console  the  admiral  lor  the 

red. 

ked  crew  also,  living;  on  shore, 

.  with  the  natives 

i»y  and  idle  mode  of  life,     \'.\- 

»eir  simplicity  from  the  painful  caret 

dried  man  inflicts-  upon  himself 

,1  want*,  the  existence  of  these 

tu  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant 

hemselves  about  nothing. 

•  d  almost  without  labour,  fur- 

>t»  and  vegetables  which    formed  a 

their  diet,     Their  rivers  and  i 

with   fish;   their   treci  were    redan   with 

n  or  blushing  hue,  nud   heightened 

i*  flavour  and  fragrance. 

nature,  a  great  part 

sta»e<l  in  indolent  repose — in  that 

hi  inspired  by  a  serene  sky  and  a 

.ind  in  the  evenings  they  danced 

_  ant  groves,  to  their  national  sungs,  or 

Ivan  drums. 

i  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these 

which,  if  it  had  noljlte  great 

which  aiiend  civiliiatiou,   «.i-  certainly 
>fiis  artificial  miseries." 

; ii»  scene  of  ench 

hi  any  shadow  of 
bus,  without 

te  Main  of 

with  the  proud 
In  the  earl) 
■ 
striking  onconnters  with  ihe 
-   w  ho  possessed 

'ah  ;   lint  wo  wil- 
ii' with 
mag- 
!  .it  Baier 


"  Il  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Columbus 
;it  Btrcetotm,  where  every  prt 
been  mode  to  give  him  a  solemn  and  msgn 
reception.     The  beauty  and  serenity  el  lite  weather 
in  that  genial  season  and  i  mats),  contrib- 

uted to  give  splendour  to  this  memorable  cere- 
mony. As  he  drew  near  the  place,  many  of  lbs 
more  youthful  courtiers,  and  hidalgos  ol  gallant 
bearing,  together  with  a  vast  concourse  "I  tht 

I--  t'Tth  to  meet   ond  welcome  bun.     His 
entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been  compared  to 
one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  decree  to   conquerors.      First 
paraded  the  Indians,  painted  according 
age  fashion,  and  decorated  with  their  national  orna- 
ments of  gold.     After  these  were  borne  I 
kinds  of  live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  snd 
animals  of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  precious  qualities ;  while  great  care 
was  taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian 
coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold, 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  i  he  wealth  ol  the  newly- 
discovered  regions.    After  this,  followed  Cuhnnhu 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavolcad 
ol  Spanish  chivalry.     The  streets  were  almost  in 
passable  from   rlie  countless  multitude;  the   win- 
dows and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  loir ,  the 
very  roofs  were  covered  wiih  spectators.  Ji  ■ 
as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated  with 
on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world  ;  or 
remarkable  man  by  whom  il  had  been  discovered. 
There  was  a  sublimity  in  this  event  thai  mi 
solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.     It  was  I 
upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Provi- 
in  reward  for  tin-  piety  ol  the  monarch*  ;  and 
the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  dis 
coverer,  so  different  from  the  youth  and  buoyancy 
that  are  generally  expected  Irom  roving  enterprise, 
seemed  in  harmony  witii  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  his  achievement, 

"  To  receive  him  with  sui'uble  pomp  and  dis- 
lite  "ton.  the  sovereigns  hod  ordered  their  ihl 
be  placed  in  public,  under  a  rich  ennopy  ot  brocade 
of  gold,  in  a  vosi  and  splendid  saloon,  Hen  the 
king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  sealed  in  slate, 
with  the  prime  Juan  beside  them,  and  attended  by 
nitariea  ol  their  court,  and  die  principal  no- 
bility of  Castile.  Valenlia,  Catalonia,  and  Art 
all  imp  .  ii  ild  the  man  who  hod  Co 

'ulable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation.  At  leng 
Columbus  entered  the  hail,  surrounded  by  a  bril- 
liant crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says  Lot 
Casns,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  stately  and  com- 
manding person,  which,  with  his  count'  I 
rendered  venerable  by  his  grey  hairs,  gave  him  the 
august  appearance  of  a  senator  of  Rome ;  a  modes! 
smile  lighted  up  his  features,  showing  that  he  en- 
joyad  the  state  and  glory  in  which  be  Boms  :  and 
certainly  noihing  could  tie  more  deeply  moving  t 
a  mind  intlaineil  by  noble  ambit 
of  having  greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonial] 
of  tin-  admiration  and  gratitude  el  I  rather 

of  a  world.     As  Columbus  oppt 
eigns  rose,  as  if  receiving  a  person  of  die  highest 
rank.      Bending  his  knees,  he  requested  to  kiss 
"!-;  bin  ibero  woe  some  hesitation  on  iho 
part  ol  ilteir  majesties  to  p  -.  iseal- 

'    him  in  the  mo*t 

ihey  ordered  ! t"  seat  bun-'  It  in  tht  ir  pretence  ; 

a  rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  > 

In  his  second  voyage  he  falls  in  a^ain  with 

the  Qariba,  of  win.  so  ooorage  and  cannibal 

titiee  ha  had  now  aufncienl  assurance. 

Mr.  Irving's  remarks  Opon  tlii^  energetic  but 

nice  are  striking,  and  we  think 

rial. 

"  The  warlike  ami  unyielding  chancier  of  the 
people,  so  different  from  that  ol  the  puaillaniRMMM 
nations  oTOttl 

uses   and   wanderings,   UV*    iWae,    u\   \\\e> 


Ml 


HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 


Nomode  tribes  of  the  Old  World ,  entitle  them  to  dis- 
tinguished attention.  The*  were  trained  to  war 
from  their  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk, 
their  intrepid  mothers  put  in  iheir  hands  the  bow 
and  arrow,  ..  -.In  in  la  lake  an  early  part 

in   tin-  i  ol  their  fathers.      Their 

distant  roomings  by  sea  made  ihrni  obaervont  and 
intelligent.  Tin-  natives  of  the  other  islands  only 
knew  how  to  divide  time  by  day  and  night,  by  the 
aun  and  moon  :  whereas  these  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  ol  ihe  slurs,  by  which  to  colculale  the 
times  and  seasons. 

"  The  traditional  uccounls  of  their  origin,  though 
or  course  exiremrly  vague,  ore  yet  capable  of  being 
verified  to  n  greal  degree  by  geographical  tacts,  ana 
open  one  ol  "S  of  curious  inquiry  mid 

■peculation  whiehiihoiiiid  in  the  New  World.  They 
are  stud  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote  valleys 
embosomed  in  Ibj  Apalachian  mountains.  The 
iits  we  have  of  them  represent  them 
Willi  iheir  weapons  in  their  hands,  continually  en- 
gaged in  wars,  winning  their  way  and  shifting  their 
abode,  until, in  the  course  of  lime,  they  found  iheiu- 
selves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  abandon- 
ing the  DOitbi  rtl  eonuntnt,  they  possed  over  to  the 
Lucayns,  mill  from  ihenee  gradually,  in  the  pro. 
cess  of  years,  from  island  to  island  ol  that  vast  and 
verdant  chain,  which  links,  aa  it  were,  the  end  of 
Florida  to  the  const  of  Paris,  on  the  southern  con- 
ArchipelBEo,  extending  from  Porto 
Rieo  to  Tobago,  was  their  strong  hold,  and  the 
island  of  Guailtiloupe  in  a  manner  their  citadel. 
Hence  they  made  their  expeditions,  and  spriad  lot 
terror  ol  Inert  name  through  all  the  surrounding 
countries.  ,S  warms  of  them  landed  upon  the  south- 
em  continent,  and  overran  some  parts  of  Terra 
Firma.  Traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  fur 
in  the  interior  ol  the  country  through  which  Bc/Wl 
the  Or©  '  'ie  itiiirh  found  colonies  .if  tberrt 

on  the  bankaol  the  Ikouleka,  which  empties  into 
the  Burinam,  along  Ihe  Esquibi,  the  Maroiu.  und 
other  n  lyana.  and  in  the  country  watered 

by  ihe  windings  of  the  Cayenne  ;  nnd  it  would  op- 
pear  that  they  hn\-  heir  wanderings  to 

the  shores  ot  ihl  souther ran,  where,  ami 

aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called  dieni- 
eclvcs  Caribs,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
Indians  by  ihi  n  hardihood   subtlety,  and 

enterprise. 

"To  rraee  Ihe  footsteps  of  ibis  roving  tribe 
through. mi  il  nions  Irnm  the  A|> 

mountains  of  ihe  northern  continent,  along  the 
Bluster*  "t  islands  which  stud  the  IJull  ol  Mexi.-o 
and  ih.  -ea  to  the  shores  of  Paria,  and 

ao  across  the  vol  regions  oft  I  uoyann  and  An 
to  the  remote  coast  of  Bruit,  would  he  one  of  ihe 
moat  r i  .hes  in  aboriginal  history,  and 

might  Ihrow  much  light  upon  the  mys'erious  ques- 
tion of  the  population  ol  'he  New  VVorld." 

W.-  pA«  ow  t  tin;  melancholy  story  of  the 
ruined  Unl.  ami  murdered  ^trrison,  to  which 
ourmlv  turned  on  hta  second  voyage; 

nsionj  that  broke  out  iii 
hi»  now  mi  ■  .Ion y  ;   bul  must   DOOM 

for  a  moment  10  accompany  liim  on  hi«  first 
narch.  al  the  head  of  four  hundred  aimed 
oUowers,  Iiiiq  the  mi. -inn  of  the  country,  tod 
to  the  mountain  region  of  expected  gold.  For 
two  days  the  party  proceeded  up  3m 
of  a  at  ream,  winch  seemed  at  last  tohjs. 
in  a  narrow  anil  rocky  recess. 

the  following  doy,  ihe  army  toiled  up  tins 

steep  ddile.   and  nn  iv«-<i  where  the   gorge  of  the 

.1.  opened  inlO  die  interior,     flere  n  luntl  ol 

promise  suddenly  baral  upon  their  view,    li  was 

it  n,  na.    Below  I  it 

n-jthaf/  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetauoo..  The 


magnificent  foreata  presented  i  ■ 

and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  - 

generous  climates.      Palms  i 

and  spreading  mnh.i, 

a  wilderness  of  variegated  I 

ness  and  verdure  were  r 

streams,  which  m< 

deep  bosom  of  the  woodlati 

and  hamlets 

the  smoke  ol 

forests,  gave  signs  of  a  nut 

luxuriant  landscape  extend 

reach,  until  it  appeared  to  melt  away  i 

with  the  horizon. 

lure   upon    this    a. 

seemed  to  realise  the 

and  Columbus,  sit 

the  name  of  the  Vega  Rei. 

"  Having  descended  the  mggrd 
issued  upon  the  plan. 
clangour  of  warlik. 
dians  beheld  this  shining 
ing  in  steel,  emerging  from   tl 
prancing  steeds  and  Haunting   ' 
for  the  first  lime,  their  rocks  an 
ihe  dm  <>l  ilruin  and  trumpet,  : 
taken  such  a  wonderful  pageant  to 
vision. 

"  On  ihe  next  morning  they  resttn 
up  a  narrow  and  steep  gler 
rocks,  where  ihey  were  ot 
it  the  summit,  th 
prospect  of  die  delicious  Vega. 
a  still  grander  nppearsis  • 
on  cither  hand,  like  a    ■ 
noble    plain,   according   in    Las   Ca 
leagues  in  length,  and  front 

"  The  natives  app, 
and  improvident  ra. 

jetts  ol  hiimnii  onxiely  and   la 
patient   of   oil    kinds    of    labo 
themselves  the  trouble  In  cul 
the  maize,  and  the  potato*  ,  arhich  I 
articles  ol  su  i". 

abounded  with  fish  . 
the  guana,  ant 
peiuul  bsnoot 
duced  by  their  (fovt 
limes  cold  among  'I 
submitting  to  a  hide  tern 
than  take  the  rroob 
gnssampine  cotton  v. 
I  litis  ihey  loitered  away  i 
tivity,  un.i.  r  ll 

ves  occasionally    v 

"  II 

ill  the   Vcg-, 

days,  look  leave  oi 
resumed  hie  march 
his  hide  army  ihro 
•>l  the  inniininins  . 
As  we   accompany   him 

rocky  height,  Iroin   wl 

upon  the  eye  ol   ihe  Km 

pausing  in  can  bark  a  look 

Ittirtilioii 

The  dream  of  natural  libs 

and  loin  ring 

land  ;  avn<  li 
pining  rare,  and  sonl 
and  the  indolent  poradis. 
I  !" 

Tlieti 
pleasing  in 

tli.ii    ti 

cA  \Ve  Yvw\ 


IRVING'S  COLUMBUS. 


i  of  a 


■  He 


flerent  taste  we  ou^ht  to  have  ex- 

account  ol  the  incredible  darings, 

-,  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda; 

r  of  tli'  i  ess  ami  wild  magnanimity 

the  bo,  who  alone  of  the 

hieftains  dared  to  offer  any  resistance 

uivaders.     When  mode  prisoner,  and 

ried  off  from  the  centre  ol  hi*  dominion*, 

me  unimaginable  feats  of  Ojeda, 

r.  Irving  has  reported  that 

always  maintained  u  huugluy  depoptncnt 
tie  Columbus,  while  he  never  evinced  'lie 
nimosity  against  Ojeda  for  the  artifice  to  wkii  h 
'  fallen  a  viciim.  It  nnher  increased  his  ad- 
I  of  him,  as  a  consummate  warrior,  looking 
oj  the  exploit  of  a  master-spirit  to  hive 
I  upon  him,  and  homo  linn  oil"  in  this  hawk- 
nnner,  horn  the  very  midst  of  his  righting- 
ia  nothing  that  an  Indian  more  admires 
■  warfare,  than  a  deep,  well-executed  stratagem, 
us  was  accustomed  to  bear  hiiiirrli 
i.  air  of  dignity  and  authority  aa  admiral  and 
netroy,  and  exacted  great  personal  reaped.  When 
b>  entered  the  apartment  therefore  where  Cuanabo 
w«a  confined,  all  present  rose,  according  to  custom, 
tad  p«id  nun  reverence.  The  cacique  alone  neiiher 
■awed,  nor  inok  any  notice  of  him.  On  the  con- 
cur, when  Ojeda  entered,  though  small  in  person 
and  withunt  external  slate,  Caonabo  immediately 
raw  and  saluted  hnn  with  profound  respect.  On 
being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being 
Qaami'iuin*,  or  gnat  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  but 
to*  of  his  subjects,  the  proud  Carib  replied,  that 
da*  admiral  had  never  dared  to  come  personally  to 
bu  house  and  seite  him,  it  was  only  through  the 
'joda  he  was  his  prisoner ;  to  Ojeda, 
Ussralore,  be  owed  reverence,  not  the  admiral." 

The  insolent  licence  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Ulorioua  searches  for  gold  which  they 
i  the  natives,  had  at  last  overcome 
their  original  feelings  of  veneration ;  and, 
touting  to  their  vast  superiority  in  numb'Ts, 
thry  ventured  to  make  war  on  their  heaven- 
The  result  via*  onre- 
I  carnage  and  hopeless  submission  !  A 
'••in  quantity  of  gold  dust  was  im- 
all  the  districts  that  afforded  that 
id  of  certain  quantities  of  cotton 
grain  on  all  the  others — and  various 
i  were  erected,  and  garrisons  slalion- 
itat  the  collection  of  the  tribute. 

iv,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  was  the  yoke 

of  arr*-  pon  the  island,   ind  its  thraldom 

.  [i  daapeb   now  tell   u|*>ii 

lotted  a  perpaleel  task  in- 

'ilorced  si  siuied  and  frequently 

ot  I'v  nature, 

I  any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the 

,.|    their   soft  climate  and   IBM 

*,  I'eath  itsell  seemed  preferable  to  a 

anxiety.     They  saw  no  end  to  dim 

had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon 

im  Its  all-pervading  influt 

return  to  tlini  r ■  > v 1 1 > f/  in 

Id  inhabitants 

the  island  was 

le  by  day  ;  the 

during  the  suiiry   noon-lulu   beat    by   the 

or    il  or  under  the   spreading 

lie  dnncc,  and  the  game 

sins;,  when  summoned  to  their 

Indian  drum.  They 

9  grope  day  by  day,  with 

ders  of 

■tcrf  day  grew  more  scanty  ;  or  tu  labour 


in  their  fields  beneath  the  fervour  o|  a  tropical  rjn, 
to  raise  bod   lor  their  lask-tnasters,  or  10  i 
the  vegetable  tribute  imposed  upon  them.     Thry 
sunk  to  and  exhausted  at  night,  with 

only  that   the    next  day  wss  bin    to  be  ■ 
repetition  ofthe  some  toil  and  suffering.    Or  if  they 

[illy  indulged  in  their  national  dances,  the 
ballads  to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  rinlin- 
eholy  and  plaintive  character.     They  spoki 
times  that  were  past  before  the  white  men  had  in- 
troduced sorrow  and  slavery,   and   a 
among  them  ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  , 


cies,  handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  loretellin 

the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards ;  that  stranger 

come  into  their  island,   clothed  in  apparel,  with 


ing 
uld 


swords  capable  of  cleaving  a  man  asinuh  r  nt  a 
blow,  tinder  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should  be 
subduetf.  *  These   ballads,  or  arev  nig 

with  mournful  tones  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  their  painful  servitude. 

There  is  an  interest  of  another  kind  in  fol- 
lowing the  daring  route  of  Columbus  along 
the  sho'es  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  tlnoi. 
the  turbulent  seas  that  boil  armi  -  tq 

the  gulf  of  Paria.  The  shores  still  utliuded  the 
same  beauty  of  aspect — the  jieople  the  same 
marks  of  submission  and  delighted  wonder. 

"It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  striking 
contrasts  which  are  sometimes  forced  upon  the 
mind.  The  coast  here  described  as  so  populous  and 
animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is 
the  same  that  extends  westward  of  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of  Xoguo.  All  is  now 
silent  and  deserted.  Civiliiaiion,  which  has  covered 
some  parte  of  Cubs  with  glittering  cities,  ha.«  ren- 
dered this  a  solitude.  The  whole  race  uf  Indian* 
has  long  since  passed  away,  pining  and  perishing 
beneath  the  domination  of  die  strangers  whom  they 
nt.]  so  joyfully  to  their  shores.  Before  me 
lies  the  account  of  a  night  recently  passed  on  this 
•  oast,  by  a  celebrated  traveller,  Humboldt,) 
but  with  what  different  feelings  frail  C*> 

lumbus!  '  I  passed,'  says  he,  '  a  great  pan  of  the 
night  upon  the  deck.  What  deserted  coasts !  not  * 
light  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From 
Balabano  to  Trinidad,  a  distance  ol  fifty  Iraguea, 
there  does  not  exist  a  village.  Vet  in  the  tune  of 
Columbus  this  land  was  inhabited  even  along  the 
margin  uf  the  sea.  When  pus  are  digged  in  the 
soil,  or  the  torrents  plough  open  ihe  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  are  often  found  hatchets  of  stone  and 
vcsaela  of  copper,  relies  ol  the  ancient  inhabitant* 
of  the  island.'  " 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding 
ihe  following  full-length  picture:  which  ha* 
all  the  splendour  of  a  romance,  with  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  being  true. 

"  One  morning,  a*  the  ships  were  standing  along 
the  coast,  with  a  light  wind  and  easy  sail,  they  be- 
held  three  canoes  issuing  from  among  the  islands 
of  the  bay.  They  opprooched  in  regular  Ord*TI 
one,  which  was  very  large  and  ban  i  ved 

iiiuJ  painted,  was  in  ihe  centre,  a  little  in  advance 
of  i be  two  others,  which  appeorcd  to  attend  and 
guard  it.  In  this  wire  seated  the  caciqae  mid  his 
family,  consisting  of  hi*  wife,  two  dnugh'ers,  two 
eons,  and  five  brothers.  One  ofthe  daughters  was 
it*  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  counte- 
nance ;  her  sister  was  somewhat  younger ;  both 
were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
islands,  but  were  of  ma  inoui      In   the 

(row  of  the  canoe  stood  the  standard-hearer  of  the 
lie,  clad  in  a  kind  uf  mantle  ol  variegated 
feathers,  with  a  luft  of  gay  plumes  on  bis  h.-uil.  and 
hearing  in  his  hand  a  Hiii'eiiui:  whils  banner.  Two 
Indians,  with  caps  or  helmet.-.  <  na 

shape  and  colour,  and  their  facet  p»\twei\  w\  «,  »wu\ 
far  manner,  best  upon  Vabotf,  \<sto  avVn,  >*\\U 
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hala  curiously  wrought  of  green  feather 
irumpei*  of  n  fine  black  wood,  ingeniously 
and  there  were  six  others,  in  Urge  hats  and  white 
feathers,  who  appeared  to  be  guests  to  the  cacique. 
This  gallant  litile  armada  having  arrived  alongside 
of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  cacique  entered  on  board 
with  all  lil«  train.  He  appeared  in  his  full  regalia. 
Around  his  head  was  a  band  of  small  stones  of 
various  colours,  but  principally  green,  symmetri- 
cally arranged,  with  large  while  stones  ot  intervals, 
-.1  in  front  by  a  large  jewel  of  gold, 
Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to  his  ears  by 
rings  of  small  green  stones,  'loa  necklace  of  white 
beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was 
suspended  a  Urge  plaie,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-dc- 
lys,  of  guanin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold ;  and  a 

firdle  ul  vanrgated  stones,  similar  to  those  round 
><1.  coinpUted  his  regal  decorations.  His 
wilt  was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner,  having  also 
a  very  small  apron  of  colion,  and  bands  of  i lie  same 
round  her  arms  aud  legs.  The  daughters  were 
without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and  hand- 

.  who  had  a  girdle  of  small  stones,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  tablet,  the  sixe  df  an  ivy 
leaf,  composed  of  various-coloured  stones,  em- 
broided  on  net-work  of  cotton. 

"  When  i he  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship, 
be  disitibuied  presents  of  the  productions  of  his 
islond  among  the  officers  and  men.  The  admiral 
was  in  tins  lime  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in  his  morn- 
ing devotions.     When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the 

in  hastened  to  meet  bun  with  an  animated 

nance.  '  My  friend,'  said  he,  'I  have  de- 
termined to  leave  my  country,  and  to  accompany 
thee.  I  have  heard  from  these  Indians  who  are  with 
thee,  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy  sovereigns, 
and  nl  the  many  nniions  thou  hast  subdued  in  their 
name.  Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure 
lo  suffer.  Thou  hast  destroyed  the  canoes  and 
dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  slaying  their  warriors,  and 
carrying  into  captivity  their  wives  nnd  children. 
All  ihe  islands  are  in  dread  of  thee;  for  who  can 
iid  thee  now,  that  thou  knowest  the  secrets 
of  ihe  land,  and  the  weakness  nf  the  people  I 
Kailier.  therefore,  ihan  thou  shouldst  take  away 
niy  dominions),  I  will  embark  wiili  nil  my  house- 
hold in  ihy  ships,  and  will  go  lo  do  homage  to  thy 
king  and  queen,  nnd  to  behold  their  marvellous 
of  winch  the  Indians  relute  such  wonders.' 
When  this  speech  was  explained  to  Columbus,  and 
he  beheld  ihe  wife,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
cacique,  and  thought  upon  the  snares  to  which 
their  ignorance  and  simplicity  would  be  exposed, 
he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  determined 
not  to  take  them  from  their  native  land.  He  replied 
to  ihe  cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received  him 
under  In-  protection  as  a  vassal  of  his  sovereigns ; 
bin  having  many  lands  yet  to  visit  before  he  re- 
turned lo  his  country,  he  would  at  some  future 
time  fullil  his  desire.  Then,  taking  leave  with 
many  esprtesiona  of  amiiv,  the  cacique,  wuh  his 

nl  daughters,  and  all  his  reiinue,  re-embarked 
In  the  canoes,  returning  reluctnmly  to  iheir  island, 
and  the  ships  continued  on  their  course." 

But  we   must   turn   from  those  bright  le- 
gends .  ud  hurry  onward  to   the  end  of  our 
extracts.     It  is  impossible  to  give  any  abstract 
of  the  lupid  succession  of  pints,  tumults, and 
desertions,  which  blighted  the  infancy  of  this 
Beat  settlement ;  or  of  the  disgraceful  cnlum- 
ajonsiss,  and  intrigoea,  which  gradu- 
ally undermined  the  credit  of  Columbus  with 
!  i.  and  ended  at  lust  in  the  mission 
of  Bobndilla,  with  power  to  supersede  htm  in 
cotiittiiiiid—  and   in  the  incredible  catastrophe 
of  his  being  sent  home  m  chains  by  this  arro- 
gant and  precipitate  adventurer !      When  he 
I  on  board  the  caravel  which  was  to 
carry  him  to  Spain,  the  master  treated  him 


with  the  most  profoun  and  offered 

instantly  to  release  him  from  his  fetters. 

"  Hut  to  this  he  would  not  consent.     '  No,'  sand 
he  proudly,   'their  majesties  commanded   me  by 
letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Bodadilla  should  order 
in  their  name  ;  by  their  authority  he  has  pu 
me  these  chains — 1  will  wear  them  until  tin 
order  them  lobe  taken  oil',  and  1  will  pi 
alicrwards  as  relics  and   memorials  of  the  reward 
of  my  services-'  " 

"He  did  so,'  adds  his  son  Fernando  ,  '  I  saw 
them  always  hanging  in  hia  cabinet,  and  he  re- 
quested that  when  he  died  they  might  be 
with  him !'  " 

If  there   is  something  in  this  memorable 
brutality  which  stirs  the  blood  with 

ition,  there  is  something  soothing  and 
still  more  touching  in  the  instant  retnl 

"  The  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  of  Columbus 
at  Cadix,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains.  pro<: 
as  great  a  sensation  aa  his  triumphant  relet 
his  first  voyage.     It  was  one  of  those  sinking  sad 
obvious  facta,  which  speak  lo  ihe    feeling- 
multitude,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  reflection. 
No  one  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  case.     It  was 
sufficient  lo  be  told  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  in  irons  troiii  the   world  he  had   di»> 
A  general  buret  of  indignation  arose  in    Cadu,  sod 
in  ihe  powerful  and  opulent  .Seville,  which  was  im- 
mediately echoed  throughout  nil  .Spain." 

"  Ferdinand  joined  wuh  his  eeneroua  queen  M 
her  n  probation  of  the  treatment  of  the.  admiral,  and 
both  sovereigns  hastened  to  give  eviden.  • 
world  ihat  his  impiisonmcnt  hud  been  wnbout  their 
auihonly,  and  contrary  lo  their  wishes-      Wuhuel 
waiting  to  receive  any  documenis  that  might  arms 
from  Bobndilla,  they  sent  orders  to  Cadiz  ihat  '.be 
prisoners  should  be   instantly  set  at    liber ' 
treated  with  all  distinction.     They  wroie  a 
Columbus  couched  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  sdec* 
lion,  expressing  tbeir  grief  ul  all  he  had  • 
nnd  inviting  him  to  court.     Tin  ai  lbs 

same  lime,  ihat  iwo  thousand  ducats  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  defray  his  expenses. 

"  The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again 
by  this  declaration  of  his  sovereigns.     He  fell  con- 
scious of  Ins  integrity,  and  aniicipuied  an  iintnedissl 
restitution  of  all  nia  righla  and  dignities.     He  ap- 
peared at  court  in  Granada  on  the  lTih  nl   I 
her,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and  disgroi  ■ 
dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honourable  retime, 
He  was  received  by  iheir  majesties  wuh  asqn         I 
favour  and  distinction.     When  ihe  q 
this  venerable  man  approach,  and  .  all  be 

had  deserved  and  all  ihat  he  had  suffered,  she  was 
moved  lo  lears.     Columbus  had  ben 
against  the  stern  conflicts  of  the  world. — he  saa 
endured  with  Infiy  scorn  ihe  injuries  am 
ignoble  men,  hut  he  possessed 
sensibility.     When  he  found    I  -   koadrf 

received  by  his  sovereigns,  and  beheld  lea- 
benign  eyes  of  Isabella,  his  long-supi 
ings hurst  forth;  he  threw  hiinn 
and  for  some  lime  could  not   utter  a  word  lor  tie 
violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings!" 

In  the  year  1502,  and  in  the 
year  of  his  ;u 
set  out  on  his  fourth  am 
he  reached  the  coast  of  Hondum 
in  with  a  race  somewhat  in 
civilization  than  any  he  had 
in  these  romote  regions.     Tl 
of  woven  cotton  and  s 
native  copper.     He  then  ran  akors 

of  Veroguu,  and   came   thrmifh   i 
tempests  to  Portobello,  in  si 
of  a  strait  or  inlet,  bj  which  ho  had  pet- 
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1-1  himself  he  should  find  a  ready  way 
-:     The  extreme 
,  'he-misera!' 

■i,  compelled  him,  however. 
•nterpri9e ;  the  account 
i  li   Mr.  Irving  winds  up  wilh  the  fol- 
:it  and  not  very  felicilousobserva- 
If  lie  was  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  finding  a  strait  through  the  Isthmus 
lose  nature  herself  had 
luanpointed — for  she  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  make  one,  but  to  have  attempted 

Jter  this  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  Vera- 

where  he  landed,  and  formed  a  tempo- 

a  ith  a  view  of  searching  for 

Id  mines  which  he  had  been  told 

.ii   the  neighbourhood.     This,  however, 

but   the  source  of  new  disasters.     The 

11    were  of  a  fierce   and    warlike 

.Hacked  and   betrayed  him — and 

vero  prevented   from  petting  to 

the  formation  of  a  formidable  bar  at 

.  >  mouth  of  the  river. 

At   last,  by  prodigious  exertions,  and  the 

spirit  of  some  of  his  officer*,  he  was 

enabled,  to  get  away,    But  his  altered  fortune 

Mill  p-  He  was  harassed  by  per- 

1  after  having  beat  up  nearly 

to  Hi<[>u;iola,  was  assailei: 

redden  tempest,  of  such  violence,  that.  »c- 

'  io  the  strong  expression  of  Columbii9,  ii 

"rlil  would  dissolve.     They  loit 

■  i  their  anchors  almost  immediately,  sod  tbe 

iidl  was  driven  with    inch  violence 

i  ol  ihe  admiral,  lhat  ihe  how  of  the 

■  rn  ,'f  the  other,  were  greatly  shai- 

Thr  s>a   riiiHiin?  high,  and  ihe  wind  being 

■ii,  the  vessels  chafed  and  injured  ench  oiher 

i.i.l  u  win  wilh  great  difficulty  that  ihey 

•  d.    One  anchor  only  remained  to  the 

p,  and  this  saved  him  from  being  driven 

ii  at  daylight  the  cable  was  found 

■  dnrkneis  continued 

be  could  scarcely  have   escaped 

he  rnd  of  six  dayi,  the  weather  having 
resumed  his  course,  standing  enst- 
rpamola:  '  his  people,'  as  he  sa\ 

hearted,  almost   all  his  anchors 
■   vessels  bored  as   full  of  holes  as  a 
honeycomb." 

•  mud  career  seemed  now  to  be  hasten- 

ble  end.     Incapable  of  stnig- 

lements,  ne  was  obliged 

•  wind  to  Jamaica,  where  he 

not  even  in  a  condition  to  attempt  to 

ke  any  harbour. 

'•ed  to  mero  wrecks,  could  no 
he  eta,  and  were  ready  io  sink  even 
ed   them,    therefore,   ti>   he  run 
bin  *  bow-shot  of  thi                    i  last 
•  hy  side.     They  soon  filhil  with 
vtirf  to  lb"  decks.     Theichrd    cabins  wet e  'hen 
prow  arid  stern  for  the  aerom da- 
he  wreck  was  placed  in  ihe 
if  defence.     Thus  castled  in  the 
hie  to  repel  anv  sud- 
ii   the  same  time  to 
•ving  about  the  neighbourhood 
■  !  excesses     No  one  was 
espi  ■  til  licence,  end 
■ken  io   prevent  any 
to  the  Indians      Any  ex- 


t  jr.   ■ 


asperoiion  of  them  might  be  fotnl  to  the  Spaniards 
in    their    present    forlorn    situation.      A    lit. 

.mo  their  wooden  brtrea  might  wrnp  it  is 
flames,  and  leave  thorn  defenceless  amidst  hostile 
thousands." 

"  The  envy,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  which  had  ones 
sickened  at  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Columbus, 
could  scarcely  have  devised  for  him  a  mure  lorlortl 
heriiage  in  tbe  world  he  had  discovered  ;  ihe  tenant 
of  a  wreck  on  a  savage  coast,  in  on  uniraversed 
ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  barbarous  horde*,  «  ho,  in  a 
moment,  from  precarious  friends,  Bright  he  iruua 
formed  into  ferocious  enemies;  afflicted,  too,  by 
excruciating  maladies  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  by  the  puins  and  infirmities  which  hard- 
ship and  snxiety  had  heaped  upon  I, 
age.  But  Columbus  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup 
of  bitterness.  He  had  yet  to  exper 
worse  than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  anguish, 
or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes,  in  the  perfidy  of 
those  in  whom  he  confuted. " 

The  account  of  his  Bufferings  during  the 
twelve  long  months  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  miserable  condition,  is  full  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  the  strangest  variety  of  ad- 
venture. But  we  can  now  only  refer  to  it.— 
Two  of  his  brave  and  devoted  adherents  un- 
dertook to  cross  to  Hispaniola  in  a  slender 
Itnli.nl  canoe,  and  after  incredible  miseries,  at 
length  accomplished  this  desperate  under- 
faking — but  from  the  cold-hearted  indecision, 
or  paltry  jealousy,  of  the  new  Governor 
Ovaudo,  it  was  not  till  the  late  period  we  have 
mentioned,  that  a  vessel  was  at  length  des- 
patched to  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  sufferer. 

But  he  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
memorable  sufferer.  From  the  time  he  was 
superseded  in  command,  the  misery  and  op- 
pression of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  had  in- 
creased beyond  all  proportion  or  belief.  By 
the  miserable  policy  of  the  new  governor, 
their  services  were  allotted  to  the  S 
settlers,  who  compelled  them  to  work  by  the 
cruel  infliction  of  the  scourge ;  and,  n :lh- 
holding  from  them  the  nourishment  necessary 
for  health,  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  which 
could  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  most 
vigorous  men. 

"  If  they  fled  from  ihis  incessant  toil  and  barba- 
rous coercion,  and  look  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scout 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  laden  with  chains 
to  prevent  a  second  escape.     Many  perished  long 
before  their  term  of  labour  had  expired, 
who  survived  their  term  of  six  or  eight  months, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  until  the 
next   term   commenced.      But    their   homes  were 
often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  leagues  distant.  'I  hey 
had  nothing  to  sustain  them  through  the  j 
but   a  few  rootB  or  egi  peppers,  or  a  Utile  osa*a*s> 
breod.     Worn  down   hv  long  toil  and  cruel  hard- 
■  hi,h  tlnir  treble  constitutions  were  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining,  many  had  not  strength  to  perform 
•he  journey,  but  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way; 
some  hy  (he  side  of  a  brook,  others  under  the  ahsde 
of  a  tree,  where  ihey  had  crawled  for  shelier  from 
the  sun.     '  I  have  found  many  dead  in   the  road.' 
■ays  Las  Casus,  'others  gasping  under  ihe  trees, 
and  others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  faintly 
Hunger;    hunger!       Those   who    reached    their 
homee  most  commonly  found  them  desola- 
ting the  eight  months  that  they  had  been  absent 
their  wires   and    children   had    either   pen- 
wandered  away  ;  ihe  fields  on  which  1 1 
for  food  were  overrun  witlfweeda,  an,! 
left  them  but  to  lie  down,  rxbaustcd  and  despairing, 
and  die  si  the  threshold  of  their  habitations. 
Xt 
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It  is  impossible  to  pursue  any  Tardier  the  picture 

drawn  by  the  venersMe  I.  DOI  ol  what  he 

had  heard,  hut  ol  what  hs  had  seen — nature  and 

ity   revolt  nt  the  di  il  lo  say 

Ibat,  ao  «cre  the  toils  nnd  -iilTeriiigs  in- 

upon  dnsweik  and  unoffending  race,  that 

idar  diem,  i1 

i  Many  killed  themselves  in 
despair  owerfal 

instinct  of  nature,  ami  destroyed  lh«  Infann 
breasts,    to   ip 

i-i  «'i  i|)-.  'I  sines  'l>c  di 

il  hundred  thousands  of  its 
native  in  I    m  sarahl*  vi,  lima 

to  ihe  grasping  avnri'-e  nl  the  wh  la  nifii." 

These  pictures  are  sulneienlly  shocking; 
but  die]  oonoi  exhaast  flw  borrora  that cever 
the  brief  history  ol  tliis  ill-fated  people.    The 

province  01  which   WM 

ruled  over  by  a  prinoess,  called  Anaeaons, 

celebrated  in  all  the  contemporary  accounts 
for  the  I  dignity  ol  her  manuers,and 

her  confiding  attachment  t"  :  era,  had 

hitherto  enjoyed  a  happy  exemption  faun  tin* 

troubles  wh  the  other  parts  of 

the  island,  and  when  visited  about  tin  yean 
before  by  the  brother  of  Columbus,  had  im- 
pressed all  the  S]  ill  the  idea  of  an 
earth!  \  both  from  the  fertility  and 
sweetness  of  the  country,  the  genlreneaa  of 
its  people,  .I'd  (he  beaut]  and  grace  of  the 

n,  Upon  some  rumours  that  Ihe  neigh- 
bouring caciques  were  assembling  for  hostile 

ea,  Ovando  now  marched  into  this  de- 

roted  region  with  a  well-appointed  force  of 

I  men.     He  was  hospitably 

and  joyfully  received  by  the  princess:   and 

d  to  encourage  and  join  in  ihe  festivity 
which  aia  presence  had  Bxcited  lie  was  even 
himself  engaged  in  a  sportful  game  with  his 
officers,  when  the  signal  for  massacre  was 
given — and  the  place  was  instantly  covered 
with  blood!  Ktahiy  of  the  caciqueB  were 
burnt  over  slow  fires!  and  thousands  of  the 
unarmed  and  unresisting  people  butchered, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  "Humanity," 
Mr.  Irving  very  justly  observes,  "turns  with 
horror  from  such  atrocities,  and  would  fain 

lit  them:   Rut  they  are  circumstantially 

and   still   more    minutely   recorded    by   the 

:~as — who  was  residtnl  in  the 

itland  <U  the  lime,  and  conversant  with  the 

itora  in  the  tragedy." 

Still  worse  enormities  signalised  the  final 

subjugation  of  the  province  of  Higuey — the 

ne  of  any  attempt  to  resist  the  tyran- 

power  of  the  invaders.  It  would  be 
idle  to  detail  here  the  progress  of  that 
and  most  unequal  warfare:  but  it  is  right  that 
the  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  victors 
should  not  be  forgotten — that  men  may  see 
to  what  incredible  excesses  civilised  beings 
may  be  tempted  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
and  unquestioned  power  —  and  may  learn. 
from  indisputable  memorials,  how  far  ihe 
abuse  of  delegated  and  provincial  authority 
may  I  .    carried.     If  it  be   true,  as 

ti  I,  lhat  the  day  which  makes 
a  man  a  slave,  takes  nway  half  his  worth — it 
seems  Ij  be  still  more  infallibly  and  fatally 
•rue,  lhat  the  master  generally  suffers  a  yet 
larger  privation. 


"  Sometime*,"  aaya  Mr.  Irving,      tney 
hum  dawn  a  straggling  Indian,  and  compel  lurn,  by 
torments,  to  betray  the  hiding  ; 
pamons,  binding  him  and  drivin 
as  ■  guide.     Wherever   they 
these  places  of  refuge,  tilled  will 
infirm,  wnh  leeble  women  and  bel| 
they    massacred    them    without    no 

■  to  inspire  terror  throughout  die  land,  audio 
frighten  ihe  whole  tribe  into  submission     Tliey  col 
off  die  hands  of  those  whom  th 
large,  und  sent  ihem,  as  they  sai 
a-  letters  lo  their  friends,  demon,:  lendsa. 

Numberless  were  those,  says  Las  Casas 
bonds  were  amputated  in  this  manner,  and  many 
nl  ihem  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way,  throngn 
anguish  and  loas  of  blood. 

"  the  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising'  Strang! 
and  ingenious  cruellies.  They  min^ 
levity  with  dieir  hlooddiirstiness.  'I 
gibbets  long  and  low,  so  lhat  the  fee' 
lerers  might  reach  the  ground,  and  ti 
iiged  thirteen  logi 
I  >v»  die  imligiiiiiit  Las  Casas,  nl  uiir  lilcavd 
Saviour   and    ihe    twelve   apostles!      Whili 

vvere  suspended,  and  still  livii  _ 
i-il  them  wilh   their  swords,  to  prove  ihe  Ss^^^H 
of  their  arm  and  the  edge  of  iheir  v.<  ;ipon*.  ^^^H 
wrapped  ihem  in  dry  straw,  and 
terminated  their  existence  by  the  Her, 

'•These  are  horrible  details;  yet  a  veil  is  drtvn 
II  mure  detestable.  They  are  re'.iied 
by  the  venerable  Las  Casaa,  vfm  vat  an  i  yi  ■ilssai 
of  the  tenet  he  Jeteribtt.  He  was  young  a',  tht 
time,  but  records  them  in  his  advanced  year*.  'All 
these  things.'  says  be,  'and  others  revolting  is 
human  nature,  my  own  eyes  beheld !  and  now  I 
almosi  fear  to  repeal  them,  scarce  believing  myself, 
or  whether  I  have  nnl  dreamt  ihem.' 

"  The  system  of  Columbus  mm  have  borne  hard 
upon  the  Indians,  born  nnd  brought  up  in  untuked 
freedom ;  but  il  was  never  crie 
He  inflicted  no  wanton  massacres   i 
punishments  ;  his  desire  was  lo  cherish  nod  ^^^H 
ihe  Indians,  and  lo  render  them  u 
lo  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy 
he  beheld  the  desolation  that  had  swept  diem  frost 
the  land  during  his  suspen-ion  Irmn  antliui 
could  nol  restrain  the  strong  ex| 
ings.     In  a  letter  written  lo  the  kins  oft-  r  hu  rrinrn 
io  Spain,  be  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  as^^^H 
'  'I'he  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were  ami  an   ibi 
of  the  island;  lor  it  is  ihey  who  i  '  incka 

,,l  ami  the  provisions  lor  the  rimsiin' 
<Jiii  ihe  gold  from  iho  mines,  n 
ofnees  and  labours  both  "I  I  sun 

informed  that,  since  I  lefi  this  island,  (ihai  is,  in  less 
ihnn  three  years, Iji'x  pnrltoul  of trnn  of the  sei/isn 
orr  Head,  all  through  ill  treaimeni  nn.l 
some  by  ihe  sword,  others  by  blows  and  enetl 
usage,  and  others  through  hunger.  The  greaMV 
part  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and 
whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  heiri"  able  lo  sap- 
port  the  labour  imposed  upon  them." 

The  story  now  draws  to  a  close.   Columbos 
retomed    to  Spain,   broken   down  with  *gt 
and  affliction — and  after  two  yea 
unavailing   solicitations  at  the   court   o 
cold-blooded   and  ungralel'ul   Ferdinan 
generous  |witrones<»,  Isabella,  !i.i\ 
mediately   on    his   relurn) 
characteristic  magnanimiM 
energy,  splendour,  and  endurance.     Indepen 
dent  of  his  actual  acli 

doubtedly  a  great  and  rema  i ;  aol 

Mr   Irving  has  summed  up  !  d  char- 

acter in  a  very  eloquent  and  judicious  way. 

"His  ambition,"  he  observes,  "was  lofty  aasl 
noble.     He  was  full  of  high  thoughts,  and  annota 
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himself  by  great  achievements.     It 

lid  thni  ■  mercenary  feeling  mingled 

his  views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the 

Spanish  Court  were  selfish  and  avaricious,     The 

is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.     He  aimed  at 

and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  in  which 

ughi  renown;  and  the  gains  that  promised  to 

from  his  discoveries,  he  intended  to  appropriate 

I  the  wine  princely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they 

demanded.     He   contemplated   works    and 

I  of  benevolence  and  religion :  vast  can- 

it   the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native 

nidation  of  churches,  where  masses 

should  he  said  fur  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  and 

armies  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in 

Pale? 

"  In  his.  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego, 
and  whoever  after  him  should  inherit  hi*  cseaica. 
whatever  thuniiica  and  titles  might  afterwarda  be 
granted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  himself  simply 
the  Admiral,'  by  way  of  perpetuating  in  the  family 
nt  real  aonrce  of  greatness." 

'Ha  was  devoutly  pious;  religion  mingled  with 

le  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 

in  all  his  most  private  and  unatudied 

ei  tie  made  any  great  discovery, 

I   it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.     The 

••r  and  melody  of  praise  msc  from  his 

•nipt  when   he  first  beheld  the  New  World,  and 

si*  Ur»i  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself 

aj»ui  ibe  earth  and  return  thanksgivings.     Every 

u-etna,  and  other  vesper  hymns, 

^^^Htarned  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  per- 

utiful  groves  that  bordered  the 

.■■res  of  ilns  heathen  land.      The   rerigiorl 

:i!v  sealed  in  the  soul,  diffused  n  sober  dit*- 

i  composure  over  his  whole  demean- 

'    was  pure  and  guarded,   free 

all  Imprecations,  ouitis,  mid  other  irreverent 

on*.     But  his  piety  was  darkened  by  the 

He  evidently  concurred  in  the 

:  all  the  nations  who  did  not  acknowledge 

in  l.i. th  were  dratitute  of  natural  I 

.ensures  might  bo  used  for  ibtif 

,  and  ihe  severest  punishments  inflicted 

tpo-  ief.       In    this  spirit 

sf!  justified  in  making 

.*  i.i   lha  Indinns,  and  transporting  them  to 

Bpj  tes  of  Chris- 

in    selling   them    for  slaves    if    ihey 

worn.     He  wascounte- 

•  as  views,  no  douhl,  by  the  general 

But  it  is  not  the  intention  of 

Columbus  on  a  point  where  it 

Me  to  err.     Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his 

tmnie, — nn'l   let  others  derive  a  lesson 

a   man,  too,  undoubtedly,  an  all 
i  Dm  bare  been,  of  an  imaginative 
rapemment — something,   as 
has  well  remarked,  even  Q 

sionary  of  a  hish  ami  lofty 

t  imagination  by  a 

nt    and  irreat  practical   sa- 

ng  not  only  a  noble  delight 

Tja]  accessions  of  knowledge  from  this 

■  uf  his  fancy. 

ti  all  this  fervour  of  imapinaiion,"  as 
Mr     Irvine   has  strikingly  observed,   "its  fondest 
reality.     Ho  died  in  igno- 
alt;:  bis  discovery 

ted  ihe  idea  iliot  he  had 

a  new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opu- 

M  discovered  some  of  the 

He  supposed  HispanmU 

vvlltcll  luid    h—n  Visited    hy 

sod  thai   Cuba  and  Terra 
t  remote  parts  of  Asia.    What  visions 


of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind  could  he 
have  known  that  he  hod  inden  <    anew 

continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  mag- 
nitude, and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilised  man  !  And  how 
would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled, 
amidst  the  aflliciionsof  age  and  the  cares  of  penury, 
ihe  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  an 
ungratelul  king,  could  he  huve  antu-ipatod  the 
splendid  empires  which  were  lo  spread  over  the 
beinii  ilul  world  he  had  discovered  ;  mid  the  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its 
lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  bis 
name  to  the  latest  poste-ily  !" 

The  appendix  to  Mr.  Irving's  wink,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume, 
contains  most  of  the  original  matter  which 
his  learning  and  research  have  enabled  him 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  principal  subject,  and 
constitute*  indeed  ■  miaoellany  of  :i  singularly 
curious  and  interesting  description.  It  con- 
sists, besides  very  copious  ami  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  the  family  and  descendants  of  Co- 
lumhus.  principally  of  extracts  and  critiques 
of  the  discoveries  of  earlier  or  Mntemporturj 
navigators — the  voyages  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Scandinavians, — of  Behern.  the  Pin- 
ions, Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  others — with 
some  very  curious  remarks  on  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo,  and  Mandeville — a  dissertation 
on  the  ships  used  by  Columbus  and  his  con- 
temporaries— on  the  Atalantis  of  Plato — the 
imaginary  island  of  St.  Brandan,  ami  of  the 
Barren  Cities — together  with  remarks  on  the 
writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  Ovicdn.  Ilorrrra, 
Las  Casas,  and  the  other  contemporary  chroni- 
clers of  those  great  di-  The  whole 
drawn  up,  we  think,  with  si  Igment, 
diligence,  and   candour;  ami   pre 

in  the  most  ni.  wilh 

almost  all  the  collateral  information   ulnch 
could  be  brought  to  elucidate  the  transa 
to  which  they  relate. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  Mr.  1; 
book — and  such  are  parts  of  its  contents.    Wo 
do  not  pretend  to  give  any  view  whatever  of 
the  substance  of  fou  i  la..  !  times: 

and  fear  that  the  specimens  we  have  ventured 
to  exhibit  of  the  author's  way*  of  writing  are 
not  very  well  calculated  to  do  justice  either 
to  I  In-  occasional  force,  or  the  constant  variety, 
of  his  style.  But  for  judicious  readers  they 
will  probably  suffice — and,  we  trust,  will  b« 
found  not  only  to  warrant  the  praise  we  have 
fell  ourselves  called  on  to  bestow,  but  lo  in- 
duce many  to  gratify  themselves  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  work  at  large. 

Mr.  Irving,  we  believe,  was  not  in  England 
when  his  work  was  printed  :  and  we  tin 
he  has  been  very  insufficiently  repp  - 
by  the  corrector  of  the  press.  We  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  handsome  a 
book  with  so  many  gross  typOL-m]  ill  n:i  I  errors. 
In  many  places  they  obscure  the  sense — and 
are  very  frequently  painful  and  offensive, 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  tli.it  this  be 
looked  to  in  a  new  impression ;  and  the  au- 
thor would  do  well  to  avail  himself  nl  the 
opportunity,  to  0 icl  some  verba]  in- 
accuracies, and  to  polish  and  improve  soma 
passages  of  slovenly  writing. 
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Memoirs  of  Zebir-f.b-din  Mchammkd  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  vyritten  by  himself.  t» 
the  Jaahalai  Turki,  and  Irunsluled,  partly  by  the  late  Johs  Leyden,  Esq.  M.D..  partly  bj 
W'u  i.jam   Ku-kine,  Esq.     With  Notes  and  a  Geographical  and  Historical   I 
eethcr  with  a  Map  of  the  Countries  between  the  Oxtis  and  Jaxartes,  and  a  M  irjmf 

Us  Construction,  by  Cntni.Es  Waddington,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  En-. 
London:  1826. 


Tins  is  a  very  curious,  and  admirably  edited 
work  But  trie  strongest  impression  whioh 
the  perusal  of  it  has  left  on  onr  minds  is  the 
boundlessness  of  authentic  history ,  ami,  if 
we  might  venture  to  say  it,  the  usel 
of  all  history  which  does  not  relate  to  our  own 
fraternity  of  nations,  or  even  bear,  in  some 
way  or  other,  on  our  own  present  or  future 
condition. 

We  hive  here  a  distinct  and  faithful  account 
of  some  hundreds  of  battles,  sieges,  and  great 
military  expeditions,  and  a  character  of  a  pro- 
digious i.jmber  of  eminent  individuals, — men 
famous  in  Iheir  day,  over  wide  regions,  for 
genius  or  fortune — poets,  conquerors,  martyrs 
— founders  of  cities  and  dynasties — authors 
of  immortal  works — ravagers  of  vast  districts 
abounding  in  wealth  lad  population.  Of  all 
these  great  personages  and  events,  nobody  in 
Europe,  it  we  exoepl  a  score  or  two  of  studi- 
ous Orientalists,  has  ever  heard  before;  and 
it  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  we  are  any  better  for  hearing  of 
them  now.  A  few  curious  trots,  thai  hap- 
pen to  be  strikingly  in  contrast  with  our  own 
manners  anil  habits,  may  remain  on  the 
memory  of  a  reflecting  reader — with  a  gene- 
ral confused  recollection  of  the  dark  u 
geous  phantasmagoria.  But  no  one,  we  may 
fairly  say.  will  think  it  worth  while  to  digest 
or  develops  the  details  of  the  history;  M  be 
at  the  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
ig  individuals,  and  fix  in  his  memory  the 
series  and  connection  of  events.  Yet  the  ef- 
fusion of  human  blood  was  as  copious — the 
display  of  talent  and  courage  as  imposing — 
the  perversion  of  lush  moral  qualities,  and  ihe 
waste  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  as  unspar- 
ing, as  in  other  long-past  battles  and  intrigues 
volutions,  over  the  details  of  which  we 
still  pore  with  the  most  unwearied  atten- 
tion :  and  to  verify  the  dates  or  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  which,  is  still  regarded  as  a 
great  exploit  in  historical  research,  and  among 
the  noblest  employments  of  human  learning 
and  sagaeity. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  account  for 

IS  with  which  we  still  follow  the 

fortunes  of  Milliades,  Alexander,  or  Casar — 

of  the  Bruce  and  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 

il  which  yet  belongs  to  the  fie! 
Marathon  ami   1'harsalia,  of  Crecy  and  Ban- 
nockbum,  compared  with  the  indiifer- 
rather  reluctance,  with  which  we  listen  to  the 
details  of  Asiatic  warfare — the  conquests  that 
tranBf  !  ruls  the  vast  sovereign- 

ties of  India,  or  raised  a  dynasty  of  Manchew 


j  Tartars  to  the  Celestial  Empire  of  Ch> 
will  not  do  to  say,  that  we  want  something 
nobler  in  character,  and  mn  i  in  u> 

than  is  to  be  met  with  among  thons 
murderous  Orientals — that  ti 
interest  in  the  contentions  of  mere  force  sad 
violence;  and  that  it  requires  n> 
drawn  reasoning  to  explain  u  hy 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  it  had 

been  preserved,  of  the  savage  iitfiays  winch 
have  drenched  the  sands  of  Africa  or  ihe  rocks 
of  New  Zealand — through  long  general: 
murder — with  the  blood  of  their  t  > 
lation.     This  may  be  true  enough  of  Mada- 
gascar or  Duhomy;  but  it  does  not  Bp 
the  case  before  us.    The  nations  of 
rally — at  least  those  compos 
— were  undoubtedly  more  pi'.  those 

of  Europe,  during  all  the  period  ill 
their  recent  connection.    Their  warriors  wrre 
as  brave  in  the  field,  their  i  more 

subtle  and  politic  in  trie  cabinet :  In  the  arts 
of  luxury,  and  all  the  elegancies  of  civil  life, 
they  were  immeasurably  superior;  in 

i  •'peculation — in  literature— in  social 
politeness — the  comparison  is  still  in  their 
favour. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  indeed,  to  coo» 
sider  what  the  effect  would  i  on  the 

fate  and  fortunes  of  the  world,  if,  in  th 
teenth,  or  fifteenth  century,  whei 
of  their  present  civilisation  were  fn 

lions  of  Europe  had  1" 
an   intimate   and   friend 
the  great  polished  commuii 
and   had  been  thus  led  to  take  litem  for  their 
masters  in  intellectual  cultr 
models  in  all  the  higher  pursuits  of  g 
polity,  and  art.    The  difference  in  our  social 
and  moral  condition,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
easy  to  estimate :  But  one  result,  \ 
would  unquestionably  have  been,  to  make  ui 
take  the  same  deep  interest  in  their  ;: 
story,  which  we  now  feel,  for  similar  reasons, 
in  that  of  the  sterner  barbarians  of  early  Home, 
or  the  more  imaginative  clans  and   colonies 
of  immortal  Greece.     The  experiment,  how- 
ever, though  there  seemed  oftener  than  once 
to  be  some  openings  for  it,  was  not   i 
Our  crusading  ancestors  were  too  rude  i 

■  or  to  feel  the  value  of  toe 
oriental  refinement  which  present 
iheir  passing  gaze,  and  too  entirely  o<  • 
with  war  and  bigotry,  to  reflect  o 
or  effects ;  and  the  first  n 
opened  up  India  to  our  cornni 
too  few  and  too  far  off  to  rormounicaM  W 
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?ir  brethren  a!  home  any  taste  for  the  splen- 
!i  might  have  excited   their  oun 
li\  the  lima  that  our  intercourse 

lose   regions  ws  r  nun 

[Movement  hail  been  pros|>, 
our  superiority  in  the  Bit,  or  at 
ipline  of  war.  having  given  usa 
nal  a  which 

•  •rcourse  immediately   led, 
i  the  aversion  and  d 

t tit  w hieh  al -i  .ill  races  of  men  aie  apt  to 

ird  -  .  blood  and  dissenters 

it  time  the  geriiuii 

(probably  retrograde ;  and  the  descendants 

i  predatory  warriors  of  the 

ii  l;i-t  attained  a  decided  pre- 

ivei  those  of  their  elder  brothers 

E.i*t ;  to  whom,  at  that  period,  they 

hostilities  were  than 
ly&tem  with  om 
1 1,  have   remained  nearly 

beginning  with  the  un- 
rnmenla  and  military 
ine,  have  gradually  outstripped  them 
nd  more  ornamental 
vhieh  they  originally  excelled. 
■  the  itatioi 
i  the  two  oldest  and 

ikind — those  el 
has  al"  tied  to  us  a  sad 

in  the  way  of  thi.se  who  believe  in 
er.il  progress  of  the  race,  and  its  eon- 
mis  a  Mate  of  | 

Twooi  ii.i. .•  thj  o,  those 

■.ete  certeinlj  in  a  happier 
now  . 
re  know  that  thai 

d.  nol  1>\  any  aci 

onquest, 
il  devastation,  but  b_\ 

ieaa  and  refinement  which 

■■■ir  earliei 
hitherto,  I 
■cit:    Fur  though  darl 

the    lights 

i. on  were  id,  it  ifl 

lb.it  Ihey  did  not  burn  out 

mi    by 

I   that  the) 

x{  out   n  I   suleudimi 

of  thai  Buperio- 

!   t.%    the 
uch  hud  all  along  beei 
recesses.     In    K 

nl  Ihf 
-  have 
i  ■  which  wn« 
i  i 

•  ■  ihem  in 

..1  of  their  im- 

■  fined 

■!  turbulent 

they  have 

ind  property  that  was 


unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  nf  the  world — 
exalted  the  arts  of  peace  to  a  dignity  with 
which  they  :  and, 
bj  the  ;it'i>iituin  nl  domestic  servitude,  foi  the 
ixtended  to  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion the                   capacities  and  enjoyments 


which  were  formerly  engrossed  bj  a  lew.    By 
i-y  have  rii 

•  imperuh- 


the  invi  |  tinting,  thej  have  mad 


able;  ami  by  their  improvements  in  the  art 

nl   war,  have  effectuall 

against  the  overwhelm  ol  lar- 

invasion — the   risk   ol  :>nriby 

mere  numerical  or  animal  lone  :  \\'b 

ions  oi  conquest  and  defeat  ai 
civilised  oommunities,  who  alone  can  n 
formidable  to  each  ether,  though  productive 
of  great  local  and   ten  -iay  bo 

■  I  on  the  whole  ai  one  of  the  means 

I  and  equalising  the  general  civil!* 

■niton.    Rome  polished  and  enlightened  all 

the  barbarous  nations  she  subdued — and  -was 

hor<elf  polished  and  et  by  hereon- 

ii    the    Ku 

J  to  the  do- 

i  doubl  that 

-  of  national  independence  would  bava 

ces  boih  in 

liberality  and  nl  |  and  if,  bj  a  sidl 

mora  disastrous,  though 

i.  the  Moaoovite  hordes  were  ever  to 
i  the  lair  countries  to  the 
oi  them,  it  i-  nam  thai  il 

would  speedily  be  softened  and  inforn 

the  union;  and  be  infected  more  certainly 
than  by  any  other  sort  of  contact  with  the 
arts  ami  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished. 

All  these  great  advantagi  — this 

apparently  il  olafl  to  improve- 

ment— this   - 
decay,  seems   peculiar   to   Europe,*  ai. 

capable  of  being  commi  even  by  her, 

to  the  most  docile  races  of  the  otbel  qt] 
of  the  world:  and  it  is  really  extremely  diffi- 
cult tu  explain,  upon  whal  are  called  philo- 
!  principle!  luperi- 

onty.    We  should  b*  very  glad  to  I 

to   our  creator  politic..  irj  : — and  no 

leoondary  c  •  among  the 

most  powci'  maintenance  of 

that  freedom  lliat  we  are  Indebted  for  ihi 
estimation,  the  feeling  of  honour,  the  general 
equity  of   the   laws,  and   tl  -.il  se- 

curity both  from  sudden  revolution  and  from 
-.  Inch  distinguish  our 
portion  of  the  globe.    But  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  regard  this  freedom  as  »  men 

accident  ill  our  history,  that  is  not  itself  to  be 
accounted   for,  as  well  93  its  COn« 
And  when  it  is  said  thai  our  greater  stal 


•  When  we  apeak  of  Blimp  und 

stood  llml  »r  tpcak.  BOI  ..I   die   find,  Iml  ol   th 
people — tind  inoludi  ,  all  ihe  aeMleinenU 

and  oolonisa  >>l    ilint    f.n  .   in   wnateve 

■if  the  glohe  llicy  may  now  lie  e»ahli»he 
iualion»6cem  mnr. 
nhle  lo  the  pfi  ..ncinal  cbararinr. 

The  Spaniard*  crrtninlv  di  n  Ptru— and 

the  Dutch  perhapi  in  Bomvia  ; — but  the   English 
remain,  we  trust,  unimpaired  in  America. 
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ami  prosperity  is  owing  to  our  greater  freedom, 
we  are  immediately  tempted  to  ask,  by  what 
that  freedom  haa  itself  been  produced  !  In 
the  lame  way  we  might  ascribe  the  superior 
mildness  and  humanity  of  our  manners,  the 
abated  ferocity  of  our  wais,  and  generally  our 
respect  for  human  life,  to  the  mihieuce  of  a 
Religion  which  leaches  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  tight  of  God,  and  inculcates  peace  and 
charity  as  the  liist  of  our  duties.  But,  besides 
the  startling  contrast  between  the  profligacy, 
treachery,  and  cruelty  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
after  its  conversion  to  the  true  faith,  and  the 
simple  ami  heroic  virtues  of  the  heathen  re- 
il  would  still  occur  lo  inquire,  how  it 
has  happened  that  the  nations  of  European 
descent  in  the  sublime 

truth-  ited   into  their  practice    the 

mild  precepts,  oj  Christianity,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  have  uniformly  rejected  and 
disclaimed  them,  us  alien  to  their  character 
and  hal  pits  of  all  tin'  oiforts  of  the 

apostli  .'.ad  martyrs,  in  the  primitive 

and  most  effective  periods  of  their  preaching  '. 
How,  in  short,  it  has  happened  that  the  sensual 
and  sanguinary  creed  of  Mahomet  has  roper- 
the  pure  and  paoific  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  most  of  those  very  regions  where  it 

nral  revealed  to  mankind,  and  tirsi  es- 
tablished by  the  greatest  of  existing  govern- 
ments !  Tli'-  Christian  revelation  is  no  doubt 
the  mosi  preoioas  of  all  Heaven's  sifts  to  the 

hted  world.     But  it  is  plain,  that  then* 

w.is  .t  gi  »ter  aptitude  to  embrace  and   to 

profit  by  it  in  the  European  than  in  the  Asiatic 

rvemmsnt,  in  like  manner,  is 

stionably  the  most  valuable  of  all  human 

-the  groat  Mfeguard  of  all  other 

temporal  blessings,  and  the  mainspring  of  all 

intellectual   and  moral   improvement: — But 

s  government  is  not  the  result  of  a  lucky 
thought  "i  happy  casualty  ;  and  could  only  be 
established  anions  men  who  had  previously 
I  both  to  relish  the  benefits  it  recures, 
and  to  understand  t  ho  connection  between  the 
means  ii  employs  and  I  he  end*  at  M  Inch  i:  aims. 
We  come  then,  though  a  little  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion,  thai  there  is  a  natural  and  in- 
herent in  the  character  and  temper- 
ament ol  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  races 
— consisting,   perhaps,   chiefly   in    a  superior 

capacity  of  patient  ana  persevering  though!  in 

the  former — and  displaying  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  more  sober  and  robust  understanding, 
and  a  more  reasonable,  principled,  and  inflexi- 
ble morality.  It  is  this  which  has  led  us,  at 
to  temper  our  political  institutions  with 
prosp.  ks  and  suspicious  provisions 

and,  in  our  different  orders 
and  degrees,  to  submit  without  impatience  to 
those  on  cks  and  restrictions; — to  extend  our 
reasonings  by  repeated  observation  and  BX- 
i  larger  and  larger  conclusions — 
and  thus  gradually  to  discover  the  paramount 
im|Kiit  •;  and  unity  of  purpose 

in  wai  solute  security  to  person  and 

property  in  all  peaceful  pursuits — the  folly  of 
all  passionate  and  vindictive  assertion  of  sup- 
posed rights  and  pretensions,  and  the  certain 
recoil  of  long-continued  injustice  on  the  heads 


of  its  authors — the  substantial  advanta_ 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  over  tie 
nious   systems  of  trickery  and 
even — though  this  is  the  last 

•  the  most  precious,  of  all  the  lessoni 
of  reason  and  e.vpenenci — thai  the  toleratioc 
even  of  religious  errors  is  not  only  prudent 
and  merciful   in  itself,  and   i  inings 

fallible  and  erring  being,  but  is  I  he  surest 
and  speediest  way  to  compose  religious  differ- 
ences, and  to  extinguish  that  most  fomudabla 
bigotry,  and  those  most  pernicious  errors, 
which  are  fed  and  nourished  by  persecution. 
It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge,  or  rather  of 
the  capacity  for  attaining  it,  that  constitute! 
the  palpable  inferiority  of  thi  race*: 

and.  in  spite  of  their  fancy,  in, 
restless  activity,  condemns    them,    n 
appear  irretrievably,  to  vices  and  suffering*; 
from  which  nations  in  a  far  aider  condition 
are  comparatively  free.     Bu  ander- 

ing  too  far  from  the  magnificent  Baber  and 
his  commentators, — and  must  now  leave  tbwe 
vague  and  general  speculations  for  the  facta 
and  details  that  lie  before  us. 

Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed.  -  Rabrr. 

or  the  Tiger,  was  one  of  the  descendants  Of 
Zengiskhan  and  of  Tamerlane  ;  and   though 
inheriting  onlj   the  small  kingdom  of  Ferg- 
hana   in    Bucharia,    ultimali 
dominions    by   conquest   to    Delhi    and   the 
greater  part  of  Hindustan  :  and  traunnittcd  to 
his  famous  descendants,  Akher  ami  At 
zebe,  the  magnificent  empire  of  the  !\: 
He   was   born    in    1 182,  and   died    in 
Though  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  tune 
in  desperate  military  expeditions,  he  was  an 
educated  and  accomplished  man;  an  i  : 
poei  :  a  minute  and  fast 
niceties  and  elegances  ol   diction;  a  cunoui 
and  exact  observer  of  the  statistical   pheno- 
mena of  every  region  he  enti  ■  at  ad- 
mirer of  beautiful  prose 
and,    though   a   devoted    Mahometan    in  hit 
way,  a  very  resolute  and   jovial  drinker  ol 
wine.      Good-humoured,  brave,    munil 
sagacious,  and   frank    in    I) 
might  have  been  a  Henry  [\  lining 
had  been  in  Europe: — and  even  as  be 
less  stained,  perhaps,  by  the  Asia; 
cruelty  mid  perfidy  than  any  othi  r  in  the  I.st 
of  her  conquerors.     The  wank  I. 
faithful  translation  of  his  own  account  of  M 

d  transactions;  written,  with 
siderable  blanks,  up  to  the  year   1508,  in  lis 
form   of  a   narrative — and   i  alVr- 

wants,  as  a  journal,  till    1529.     It    is  bu* 
illustrated  by  the  most  inlelligen 
and  least  pedantic  not.  i  seen 

annexed  to  such  a  performam  y  tss 

or  three  introductory  dissert:; 
masterly,  and  full  of  instruction 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  pern  history 

igraphy  of  the  East.     The 
was  begun   by  the  late  yen  ndss- 

ing    Dr.    I.eyden.      It  osn- 

pleled,  and    the   wliole  of  tl  OMD- 

mentnry  added    by  Mr.  W  on  lh» 

solicitation  of  tne  I  :    phin- 

stone  and   Sir  John   Malcolm,  th> 
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virjttals  in  the  world  best  qualified   In  judge 

mine  or  execution  of  such  a  work.  The 

lion   was  finished 

fry  in    1X17  ;   lull 

immitted  i(,  lh«  press  in  the  course 

The  J  trned  account  of 

IB  Tip  I  je,  (in  which  these  memoirs 

c vailing  tongue  of  Cen- 

id  of  which  the  Constantinopolitan 

one  of  the  most  corrupted  dialects, 

— som  is  of  Sir  William 

notices  of  the  Institutes  of  Taimur, — 

clew  explanation  of  the  method 

in  the  translation,  and  the  various 

liich  the  great  difficulties  of  the 

ask   were  relieved.     The  first  Introduction, 

nlains  much  more  valuable  mat- 

I  tn  an  account  of  the  great 

'artar  tribes,  who,  under  the  denomination 

ih'-  Tin!, i,  i !n-  Moghul,  ami  the  Mandshur 

in-  said  tn  occupy  the  whole  vast 

lorth  of  Hindostan  and  part 

Persia,    and    westward    fiom    China.     Of 

ths  Mandshnrs,  who  have  long  been 

is  ol  China,  possess  the  countries 

the   north  and  east  of   that 

empire — theTurki,  tin1  regions  irnrae- 

irth  and   weslwnrd  of  India 

'roper,  stretching  round  the  Cas- 

.  ihr1  Constantinopoli- 

dernbly   to  the  sonthi 

rope.      The   Moshuls  lie   principally  be- 

ihe  other  two.      These  three   tribes 

it    would  appear,  totally  different   lan- 

s — fhi  i    Tartar  or  Tatar,    by 

hich   tli"\  illy  designated  in  Eu- 

y  acknowledged  by  any  of  ihpm. 

been  appropriate.!  only 

_huN.     The  Huns,  who 

ire  under  Altila#, 

it  by   .Mr.  Erskme   to  have    been 

and  Zengiskhan,  the 

<>f  the  thirteenth  century. 

of  that  family.     Th'-ir  princes. 

ie  afterward*  blended,  by  family 

«.  with  those  of  the  Tnrki ;  and  sev- 

them,  reign mg  exclusively  over  cou- 

■cent,  came  gradually 

of  proper  V  y,  to  reckon 

•-  Turk i  sovereigns.     Of  thi 
n    «at    Taimtir   Beg,   nr  Tamerlane, 
family,  though  descended  from  Z* 

'tied  in  the  Tnrki  kingdom 

ind  from  him  the  illustrious 

of   the    work    before    us,   a 

1    Tnrki   in    language,   character,   and 

ras  lineally  sprung.    The  r. 

•  enterprising  nations,  and 
more  peaeeful  brethren   in  the  south, 
learlv  or  accurately  desi 
.  ordsofMr.  Erskine  : — 

•d  iransUtoi  thai  the  mp- 

is  truly  only 

!    i|  known  that  he 

uncle  in   ill*  government,    though 

■  stive.     Ii   i"  prol 

seemed   nuihoi 


"  Tke  whole  of  Asia  may  be  considered  as  divi- 
ilcil  into  iwo  parts  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  rune  from  China  and  die  Birmaii  Empire  on 
die  east,  to  the  Bluek  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  »  i  the  eastward,  where  it  n  of 

great  breadth,  u  keeps  a  north-westerly  course, 
rising  in  height  as  n  advances,  and  forming  ihe  IiiU 
countries  ot  Assam,  Bootnn,  Nepal,  ^irinagar, 
Tibet,  and  I.itdnk.  It  encloses  the  valley  uf  Kash- 
mir, neat  which  it  seems  to  have  gained  us  greatest 
ind  thence  proceeds  westward,  passing  to 
Iwar  and  Kabul,  after  which  it 
appears  tn  break  into  a  variety  of  smaller  ranges 
of  hills  thai  proceed  in  s  westerly  and  south-west- 
erly direction,  generally  terminating  in  ihe  province 
uf  Khorasan.  Near  Herat,  in  tliui  province,  the 
mountains  sink  away  ;  but  ihe  range  appears  to 
rise  egaiu  near  Meehhed,  and  is  by  sol 
ered  ss  resuming  its  course,  running  IS  I 
of  the  Csspian  and  bounding  Mazenderan,  whence 
it  proceeds  on   through   Armenia,  and  thence  into 

Asia  Minor,  finding  its  termination  in  the  in i- 

lains  of  ancient  Lycia.  This  immense  range, 
some  consider  ss  terminating  ai  Herat,  whilt 
vides  Bengal,  Hindustan,  ihe  Penjnb,  Afghanistan, 
Persia,  and  part  of  the  Turkish  territory,  from  ilie 
country  of  the  Moghul  and  Turki  iribea.  which, 
wilh  few  exceptions,  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  sea  of 
Azof,  may  also  he  considered  ss  separating  in  na 
whole  course,  nations  of  comparative  civilisation, 
from  uncivilised  tribes.  To  the  south  of  this  range, 
if  we  perhaps  except  some  pan  of  the  Afghan  ler- 
riiory,  which,  indeed,  may  rather  be  held  as  part 
of  ihe  range  itself  than  aa  south  of  it,  there  is  no 
nation  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  history, 
has  not  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  of 
all  those  arts  and  refinements  of  life  which  intend 
a  numerous  end  wenlihy  population,  when  pro- 
tected by  a  government  that  panaris  the  fancies  and 
energies  of  the  human  mind  10  follow  their  natural 
hiss.  The  degrees  ot  eivilisalinn  and  of  happiness 
possessed  in  these  vsrious  regions  may  have  been 
extremely  different  ;  but  ninny  of  the  comforts  of 
wealth  and  abundance,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
higher  treasures  of  cultivated  judgment  and  imagi- 
nation, must  have  been  enjoyed  by  nation*  that 
could  prodnes  the  various  systems  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy and  science,  a  drama  so  polished  ss  lb* 
Siikntiitiln,  a  poet  like  l'Vrduusi.  or  a  moralist  like 
Sadi.  While  lo  the  south  uf  this  range  we  every 
where  see  tlmim-lnng  eiues,  cultivated  fields,  ana 
all  the  forms  of  a  regular  government  and  policy, 
to  the  nnrih  of  it,  if  we  except  China  and  tin 
tries  to  the  soulh  of  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  and  slong 
its  bsnks,  we  find  tribea  who,  down  to  the  present 
day,  wander  over  their  extensive  regions  as  their 
forefathers  did,  little  if  at  all  none  refined  limn  they 
appear  lo  have  been  ai  the  very  dawn  of  history. 
Their  flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  their  eump  their 
eitv.  and  the  same  governrneir  sipafata 

who  are   not  much  exalted   in    Inv 
information  above  the  commonest  of  ibetr  subjects 
around  them." 

These  general  remarks  are  followed  up  by 
an    exact   and   most    luminous   geographical 
enumeration  of  all  the  branches  of  tin- 
northern  fnmily. — accompanied  with  h 

cal  notices,  ami  very  interesting  elucid 

ious  passages  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  The  following  observations 
are  of  more  extensive  application  : — 

"The  general  slate  of  society  which  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  Baber,  within  the  countries  thai  have 
been  described,  will  he  much  better  understood 
from  a  perusal  of  the  billowing  Memoirs  than  from 

any   prefatory   observations  thai   could    I flrrtrf 

It  is  evident  that,  in  consequence  of  lh< 
which  had  been  afforded  to  the  people  t  ' 
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iishtrbyih  vornmonli,  a  considerable 

degree  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  still  more  ol  ele- 
(•nee  and  civility,  prevailed  in  the  towns.  Tin- 
whole  age  >>t  Baber,  however,  waa  one  ol  great 
confusion.  Nothing  contributed  ao  much  lo  pro- 
duce (he  constant  wnrs,  and  eventual  devastation 
ol  the  country.  «huh  (he  Momoira  exhibit,  ns  the 
wtint  of  sesM  Jtrrit  i  nit  >.f  Succession  to  the  Throne. 
The  ideas  ol  rcijiil  descent,  according  10  primogeni- 
lure,  were  very  imltatinci,  as  is  ihe  case  in  all  Ori- 
ental, and,  in  general,  in  all  purely  despotic  king- 
doms. When  tin  to  ihe  crown,  like 
every  ihing  elee,  is  subject  Hi  the  will  of  ihe  prince, 
on  his  death  It  necessarily  becomes  the  mi 

-ton; — since  the  will  of  a  dead  king  is  of 
much  less  consequence  than  the  intrigues  of  an 
able  minisier,  or  the  sword  of  a  successful  com- 
mander. It  is  the  privilege  ol  liberty  and  of  law 
alone  lo  bestojv  equal  security  on  ihe  rights  of  ihe 
monarch  »n«l  ol    the  people.      The  death  of  the 

-ovcreign  was  only  the  signal  lor  a  general 
war.  The  different  parlies  at  court,  or  in  ihe  harem 
ol  ihe  prince,  espoused  the  cause  of  differenl  com- 

C aiitors,  and  every  neighbouring  potentate  believed 
irnsell  |o  be  perfectly  juali6<  J  in  marching  lo  seize 
his  portion  of  ihe  spoil.  In  the  course  of  the  Me- 
moirs, we  shall  find  (hat  ihe  grandees  of  the  court, 
while  they  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  ihe  candi- 
date of  their  choice,  do  not  appear  10  believe  thru 
fidelity  lo  him  n>  any  very  necessary  virtue.  The 
nobility,  unuble  lo  predict  the  rventa  ol  one  twelve- 
month, degenerate  into  a  set  of  selfish,  calculating, 
though  pet  haps  brave  purllzans.  Rank,  and  wealth, 
and  presenl  enjoyment,  become  I  heir  idols.  The 
prince  teels  the  influence  of  the  general  want  of 
■lability,  and  ia  himself  educated  in  the  loose  princi- 
ples ol  an  adventurer.  In  all  about  him  he  sees 
merely  Ihe  instruments  of  his  power.  The  subject, 
seeing  the  prince  consult  only  his  pleasures,  leorns 
on  hie  pari  to  consult  only  Ins  private  convenience. 
In  such  societies,  the  steadiness  of  principle  that 
flows  from  the  love  of  right  and  of  our  country 
can  have  no  place.  It  rimy  be  questioned  arbetbef 
the  prevalence  of  the  Mahout inedan  religion,  by 
awallowing  up  civil  in  religious  distinctions,  has  not 
a  tendency  to  increase  this  indifference  to  country, 
wherever  it  is  established  " 

"That  the  fashions  of  ihe  East  are  unchanged. 
it,  in  general,  certainly  true  ;  because  ihe  climate 
and  the  despotism,  from  the  one  or  other  ol  m  In.-h 
a  very  lorge  proportion  of  them  arises,  have  con- 
tinued the  same.  Yet  one  who  observes  the  way 
in  which  a  Mussulman  of  rank  spends  his  day,  will 
be  led  to  suspect  that  ihe  maxim  has  sometimes 
been  adopted  with  loo  little  luniiaiion.  Take  the 
example  of  Ins  pipe  and  his  coffee.  The  Kalinin, 
or  llnkko.  is  seldom  out  of  his  hand;  while  the 
coffee-cup  makes  ils  appearance  every  hour,  a<  if 
it  contained  a  necessary  of  hie.  Perhaps  there  are 
ao  enjoyments  the  loss  of  which  he  would  feel 
more  severely ;  or  which,  were  we  to  judge  only 
by  the  trequcney  of  ihe  call  for  ihem,  we  should 
■appose  to  have  entered  from  a  more  remole  pe- 
riod into  the  ayaieni  of  Asiatic  life.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  one  (which  has  indeed  become  a  necessory 
of  life  to  every  class  of  Mussulmans)  could  not  hove 
been  enjoyed  belnre  the  discovery  of  America; 
and  there  is  every  reason  lo  believe  that  the  other 
wu  not  introduced  into  Arabia  from  Africa,  where 
coffee  ia  indigenous,  previously  lo  the  sixteenth 
century  ;*  and  what  marks  the  circumstance  more 
strongly,  hot h  of  these  habits  have  forced  iheir 
way,  in  spile  of  ihe  remonstrances  of  the  ngoriats 
in  religion-  Perhops  it  would  have  been  foriuns.e 
tor  Baber  had  they  prevailed  in  his  age,  u  they 
might  have  diverted  him  from  the  immoderate  use 
first  of  wine,  and  afterwards  of  deleterious  drucn, 
which  ruined  his  constitution,  and  hastened  on  liis 
end  " 


"  I.»  Roque,  Traiie  Histonque  de  i'Origine  el  du 
frogree  du  Cafe,  *c      Paris,  1716.  ia.no. 


The  Ydsi,  or  institutions  of  Chengiz,  art 
nwutionexi, 

"They  seem,"  says  Mr.  Erakine,  "to  have  been 
a  collection  of  ihe  old  usages  of  the  Moghul  ir.bet, 
comprehending  some  rules  of  stale  a. 
and  some  injunctions  for  the  puntshn  ■ 
ulur    crimes.     The  punishments  wer- 
death  and  the  bastinado*  ;  the  number  ol  blowect> 
tending  from  aeven  to  seven  hundred.     There  n 
something  very  Chinese  in   the  whole  of  tl 
ghul  system  of  punishment,  even  princes  advanced 
in  years,  and  in  command  of  large  a 
punished  by  baaiinado  wilh  a  stick,  by  ibenj  I 
orders. t    Whether  they  received  their  usag< 

from   the  Chinese,  or  comim 
them,  is  not  very  certain.     Aa  the  v. 
their  laws  or  customs  v.as  formed  b<  t 
duction  of  the  Mussulman  religion,  and  was  prates 
bly  in  many  respects  inconsistent  wi  I 
its,  for  instance,  in  allowing  the  use  ol  lite  :< 
animals,  and  in  the  extent  of  toleration  grunt,  u  to 
oilier  religions,  it  gradually  tell  into  il> 

The   present  Moghul   tribes,  it 
punish  roost  (illi'n  The 

art  of  wai  in  ihe  ilnys  of  Baber  h  i 
very  greatly  matured  ;  ami  though  niai.  . 
anu  unwieldy  cannon  hail   1 

ou  the  West,   the    n 
relied  on  were  still   the  bow  ami  the  spear, 
the  sabre  ami    the  ballle-.v\e.      Mint-  . 
practised  in  sieges,  and  cava 
formed    the    least   considerable    [ 
army.  • 

There  is  a  second  Introdm 
a  olear  and   brief  abstract  of  th> 
those  regions  from  the  lime  ol  T. 
that  of    Baber, — together  wilh  an    e\c 
Memoir  on  the  annexed  map,  and  an  *• 
of  the  hills  and   - 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstract. 

As  lo  the  Memoirs  there 
already  said  that  we  think  it  in  rain  lot 
commend  them  as  a  portion 
which  our  readers  should  be  a< 
or  consequently  lo  aim  at   i 
with  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  . 
or  connected  account  ol  Ihe  events   ill 
minutely  detail,     All  thai  we  propose  I 
therefore,  is,  lo  extract  a  few    ol 
which   appear   lo   ns  the  most    sinking 
chnracterislic,  and    lo   endeavour,  in   a 
short  compass,  lo  giro  an  idea  of  \ 
curiosity  or  interest  the  work  poes< 
most   remarkable   thing  about  it,  or  u 
thai  which  first  strikes  us,  is  t). 
of  the  style,  and  thegi» 
ledge,  and  extraordinary  indi 
author.     It  is  difficult.  ie  Insl 

it  is  the  work  of  an  Asiatic,  and  a  fuillKJn 
Though  copiously,  and  rather  diffuse- 
ten,  it  is  perfectly  free  from  the  oaiaroeasvl 
verbosity,  the  eternal  metaphor,  and 

lalions  of  most  Oriental  conipooilsODs, 
and  though  savouring  so  far  of  • 
abound  in  descriptions  of  dress- 
monies,  is  yet  occupied  in  the  main  w , 
cerns  greatly   Ion   rational  and  humt 
much  in  favour  with  monarch*.     A*  a  spew 
men  of  the  adventurous  life  ol  ti 


*  D'Herbelot,  Bihlioth.  Oi.eni.  art    Turk 

*  Hist,  da  Timur  Bee,  vol.  ui.   pp 
AVe. 
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s,  and  of  Baber's  manner  of  de- 
v  pass  al  once  to  his  account 
ijed   in  Samarkand,  and  the 

rtucil.iis  at  hih  ili^ttt  alter  he  wan  obliged 
!on  it: — 

During  ilic  continuance  of  the  siege,  the  rounds 

le  ntmpurl  were   regularly   gone,   once  every 

mo*  by  K'.jsuii  Beg,  and  sometimes  by 

Begs  and  captains.     From  the  Firozeh  gate 

■  n  gale,  we  were  able  logo  along 

ii  horseback;  everywhere  elae  we 

to   obliged   to  go  on  fool.     Setting  out  in  the 

nning  of  (he  night,  it  was  morning  before  we 

lur  rounds. 

.mi  Klisn  made  an  aiiack   lie- 
i  gate  and  that  of  the  Slicikh-Zndeh. 
s  I  was  with  the  reverse,  1  immediately  led  them 
i  tr'er  that  was  attacked,  without  attending 
:i  gate  or  die  Needleinakers' 
nle.     That  same  day,  lrom  the  top  ol  the  Sheikh- 
■  gateway,  I  struck  a  palish  white  coloured 
i  sn  excellent  shot  with  my  cross-bow  :  it  fell 
icnt  my  arrow  touched  it;  but  in  the 
while  they  hod  made  such  a  vigorous  attack, 
the  Camel's  Neck,  that  they  effected  a  lodg- 
close  under  the  rampart.  Being  holly  engaged 
Ihng  the  enemy  where  I  was,  I  had  enter- 
no  apprehensions  of  danger  on  the  ol  her  side, 
hey  hud  prepared  and  brought  wnh  iliem 
five  or  tweniy-aix  scaling-ladders,  each  of 
broad  that  two  and  three  men  could  mount 
:.     tie  had  placed  in  ambush,  opposite  to 
ly-wall,  seven  or  eight  hundred  chosen   men 
'  cse    ladders,  between   the   Ironsmilhs'  and 
iers'  gales,  while  he  himself  moved  to 
r  side,  and  made  a  false  attaek.    Our  alien- 
s' drawn  off  to  ibis  attack  ;  and  the 
aiiilni-.il   no  sooner  saw  the  works  opposite 
empty  of  defenders,  by  ihe  wotch  having 
i,  ihan  they  ruec  from  the  place  where  they 
in  ambush,  advanced  with  extreme  speed, 
lied  their  scaling-ladders  all  at  once  between 
gates  that   have   I.  <ned,  exactly 

i  to  Muhstuincd   Muxid  Tcrkhan's  bouse. 
re  on   guard    hod   only  two  or 
.-  servants  and  attendants  about  them. 
he  lets  Kuch  Beg,  Muhammed  Kiiii  Kocliiu, 
ti,  and  another  brave  cavalier,  boldly  assail- 
and  displayed  signal  heroism.     Some  of 
.    mounted    the    wall,  and 
'lie  act  of  scaling  it,  when 
or  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  arrived 
upon  iliem  sword  in  hand,  with  the 
y,  and  dealing   out   furious  blows 
iliem,  drove  lite   assailants  back  over  the 
d    put    them  to  flight.     Kuch  Beg  dislin- 
If  above  all  ihe  rest;  and  ihis  was 
ever   10    be  eiled  to  his  honour,      lie 
this  siege  perlurmed  excellent  service 
•  vslour. 

I  was  now  the  season  of  the  ripening  of  ihe 
•l-ody  hsd   brnughl  in  any  new  corn, 
ge  hsd  drawn  out  10  great  length,  lite  in- 
l.n-ed    til   extreme   distress,  and 
'i  «  pass,  thai  the  poor  and  meaner 
a  teed  on  dugs'  and  asses'  flesh. 
Ihe  hor-  f  scarce,  they  were 

i  the  leaves  of  trees;  and  il  Was 
hal  the  leaves  of  the 
>d  answered   best.     Mnnv 
•havings  and    raspings  of  wood,  which 
ive   to  their   ■ 
Ihrssr  or  four  months  Sricihani  Khan  did  not 
,bol  blockaded  il  at  some  die- 
ill  rules,  changing  his  ground  from  lime 

ms  have  aoid.  that  in  order  to  main- 
hand*,  nnd  iwo  feel  are 
.  I  is  a  csptain.  ihe  two  hands 
must  advance  finm  op- 
•  o  feet  ate  water  and  stores  of 


provision  within  the  fort.  I  looked  for  aid  and  as- 
sistance from  the  princes  my  neighbours;  but  each 
hud  his  attention  fixed  on  some  other  ob- 
ject. For  example,  Sultuii  Hnsssjn  Mimwu  an- 
doubiedlv  a  brave  and  experienced  monarcli,  yet 
neither  aid  he  give  me  assistance,  nor  even  send 
an  ambassador  to  encourage  me." 

He  is  obliged,  in  consequence,  lo  evacuate 
the  city,  and  moves  off  privately  in  Ihe  night, 
The  following  account  of  his  llij:iit,  we  ihink, 
is  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting. 

"  Having  enlangled  ourselves  among  the  great 
branchea  of  the  canala  of  the  Soghd,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  we  lost  our  way,  and  after 
ring  many  difficulties  we  passed  Khwsjeh 
Didar  about  dawn.  By  the  time  of  early  morning 
prayers, "we  arrived  at  the  hillock  of  Karhueh,  and 
passing  it  on  the  north  below  the  villn*  of  Kherdek, 
we  msde  for  Ilan-uii.  On  the  roaiT  I  had  a  race 
with  Kamber  Ali  and  Knsim  Beg.  My  burse  got 
the  lend.  As  I  turned  round  on  my  seat  lo  see 
how  far  I  had  left  l hem  behind,  my  saddle-girth 
being  slock,  the  aaddle  turned  round,  and  1  came 
to  the  ground  right  on  my  head-  Although  1  im- 
mediately sprang  up  and  mounted,  yet  I  did  not 
recover  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties  nil  ihe 
evening,  and  the  world,  snd  all  that  occurred  it  ihu 
time,  passed  before  my  eyes  and  apprehension  like 
a  dream,  or  a  phantasy,  and  disappeared.  The 
lime  of  afternoon  prayers  was  past  ere  we  reached 
Ildn-nti.  where  we  alighted,  and  having  killed  a 
horse,  cut  him  up,  and  dressed  slices  ot  Ins  lb  -b  . 
we  stayed  a  little  time  to  rest  our  horses,  then 
mounting  again,  before  doy-breuk  we  alighted  at 
the  village  of  Khalileb.  From  Khalileh  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Dizak.  At  that  lime  Taher  Diildoi,  the 
eon  ofHalcz  Muhammed  Beg  Duldai,  was  governor 
of  Dizak.  Here  we  found  nice  fai  flesh,  bread  of 
fine  flour  well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and  excellent 
grapes  in  great  abundance  ;  thus  passing  from  the 
extreme  ol  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  estate  of 
danger  and  calamity  to  peace  and  ease. 

"  In  my  whole  life.  I  never  enjoyed  myself  to 
much,  nor  at  any  period  of  it  felt  so  sensibly  the 
pleasures  of  peace  and  plenty.  Enjoyment  after 
suffering,  abundance  after  wont,  tome  wtth  in- 
creased relish,  and  afford  more  cnjiitsiie  delight  I 
have  four  or  five  times,  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
passed  in  a  similar  manner  from  distress  to  ease, 
and  from  a  stale  of  suffering  to  enjoyment  j  but  this 
was  the  first  time  thot  I  hod  ever  been  delivered  at 
once  from  the  injuries  of  my  enemy,  end  the  pres- 
sure of  hunger,  and  passed  to  the  ease  of  security, 
and  the  pleasures  of  plenty.  Having  rested  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  two  or  three  days  in  Dizak,  we 
proceeded  on  to  Uroiippo. 

"  Dekh.it  is  one  of  the  hill-districts  of  I'ratippa. 
It  lies  on  the  skirts  of  a  very  high  mountain,  imme- 
diately on  passing  which  you  come  on  the  country 
of  MeStkha.  The  inhabitants,  though  Saris,  have 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  mnrrs,  like  ihe 
The  sheep  belonuing  to  Dekhat  may 
amount  lo  forty  thousand.  We  look  up  our  lodg- 
ings in  the  peasants'  bouses.  I  lived  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  head  men  of  ihe  place.  He  was  sn 
aged  mnn,  aevenly  or  eighty  yeors  old-  His  mother 
was  still  olive,  and  had  attained  an  extreme  old 
rig  at  this  lime  n  hundred  and  eleven  year* 
old.  One  of  this  lady's  fetation; 
ihe  srmy  of  Tairnur  Beg,  when  it  invaded  Hin- 
dustan. The  circnmsionccs  remained  fresh  in  ber 
Rieinoiy,  and  il  >M  us  stories  on  ih.il  sub- 

(n  the  district  of  Dekhat  alone,  there  still 
were  of  this  lady's  children,  pi  i  crea'- 

grandchildren,   and    gresl-gTest-grindehildri 
ihe  number  of  nincty-aix  persons;  nnd  including 
those  deceased,  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hun- 
dred.    One  of  her  great -Kiandehildrcn  was  at  this 
lime  a  vuutit;   ninn  of  twenty-five   or   Iwet 
yeara  of  age,  with  a  fine  black  beard.     While   I 
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remained  in  Dekhat,  I  was  accustomed  10  walk  on 
foot  all  about  the  lulls  in  the  neighbour!' 
generally  went  out  barefoot,  and,  from  ihia'habii 
of  walking  barefoot,  I  soon  found  that  our  feet  be- 
came so  hardened  that  we  did  not  mind  rock  or 
none  in  the  least.  In  one  of  these  wnlks,  between 
afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  wt  met  ■  man  who 
was  going  with  a  cow  in  a  narrow  road.  I  asked 
him  the  way.  He  answered,  Keep  your  ej 
on  the  cow;  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  her  till  you 
come  to  the  issue  of  the  road,  when  you  will  know 
your  ground.  Khwnjeh  Asedulla,  who  was  with  me. 
enjoyed  the  joke,  observing.  What  would  become 
of  us  wise  men,  wore  the  cow  to  lose  her  way  I 

"  1 1  was  wonderfully  cold,  and  the  wind  of  Ha- 
derwish  had  here  lost  none  of  its  violence,  and 
blew  keen.  So  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  we  lost  two  or  three 
persons  from  its  severity.  I  required  to  bathe  on 
account  of  my  religious  purifications  ;  and  went 
down  for  tha*  purpose  to  a  rivulet,  which  was  frozen 
on  the  banks,  but  not  in  the  middle,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  ihe  currcnl.  I  plunged  myself  inlo  ihe 
water,  and  dived  sixteen  tunes.  l'hc  extreme 
chilliness  of  the  water  quite  penetrated  me." 

"  It  was  now  spring,  and  intelligence  was  brought 
that  Sheihani  Kh.in  was  advancing  against  (J rnlippa. 
As  Dekhat  was  in  the  low  country,  I  passed  by 
Abburden  and  Am&ni,  and  cam'  to  the  hill  country 
of  Masikha.  Abburden  is  a  village  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Masikha.  Beneath  Abburden  is  a  spring. 
■nd  close  by  the  spring  is  a  tomb.  From  this 
spring,  towards  the  upland,  the  country  belongs  to 
Masikha,  but  downwards  from  the  spring  it  de- 
pends on  Yelghar.  On  a  atone  which  ia  on  the 
brink  of  this  spring,  on  one  of  ita  sides,  I  caused 
Ihe  following  verses*  to  be  inscribed  : — 

1  have  heard  that  In*  exalted  Jrmstiid 
■  Atone  beside  a  fountain, 
i  nan  like  us  Imi  retted  by  this  fountain, 
Ittappeared  In  the  twinkling  of  nn  eye  ! 
Mould  are  tonquer  the  whole  world  by  our  manhood 
ami  tftreiiL'lh, 
I  ->u!d  we  not  carry  it  with  us  to  the  grave.* 

In  this  hill-country,  ihe  praciice  of  culling  verses 
au  I  i .1  her  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  ia  extremely 
common." 

After  this,  he  contrives  partly  to  retrieve 
his  affair?,  by  uniting  himself  with  a  warlike 
Khun  i>f  his  family,  und  takes.  QtB  held  with 
i Me  force  against  Tambol.  The 
following  account  of  a  night  skirmish  reiiiuuls 
us  of  the  chivalrous  doinga  of  the  heroes  of 
Fruissart : — 

"  Just  before  the  dawn,  while  o""  men  were  still 
enjoying  themselves  in  sleep,  Kamber  Ali  Beg 
galloped  up,  exclaiming,  '  The  enemy  are  upon  us — 
rouse  up!'  Having  spoken  these  words,  without 
halting  a  moment,  he  passed  on.  I  had  gone  to 
as  was  my  custom  even  in  times  of  security. 
without  taking  off  my  ji'tmn.  or  frock,  and  instantly 
■rose,  girl  on  my  sabre  and  quiver,  and  mounted 
my  horse.  My  standard-bearer  seized  the  standard, 
but  without  having  lime  io  tie  on  ihe  horse-tail  and 
colours:  but,  taking  the  banner-stafT  in  his  hand 
just  as  it  was,  leaped  on  horseback,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded toward*  ihe  quarter  from  which  ihe  enemy 
were  advancing.  When  1  first  mounted  there  were 
ten  of  fifteen  men  wiih  me.  By  ihe  time  I  had 
advanced  a  bowshot,  we  fell  in  with  the  enemy's 
skirmishers.  A  i  this  moment  there  might  be  about 
ten  men  with  me.  Riding  quick  up  to  ihcm,  and 
(riving  a  discharge  of  our  arrows,  wo  came  upon 
the  most  odvoneed  of  ibern,  aitacked  and  drove 
them  Ixick.  and  continued  io  advance,  pursuing 
them  fur  the  distance  of  another  bowshot,  when 
we  fell  in  with  ihe  main  bndv  of  ihe  enemy. 
Saltan  Ahtm  ■■  ,>s  standing,  with  about  a 


*  t-'rom  Ihe  Boalan  of  Sadi. — Lct/dcn. 


hundred  men.     Tambol  was  speaking  witoi 
person    in  the  front  ol  I  be  line,  and  In  ihe 
■:.  '  Smile  them  !  his 

sideling  in  a  hesitating  wuy,  a*  il 
'.Shall  we  fleet     Lcl   us  flee!'    but   ftl 
still.     At  this  instant  there  were 
three    persons:    one  of  these    » 
another  Mirza  Kiih  Gokuliash,  and  Kerinnj.i  . 
daidad,   the   Turkoman,    the  third- 
which  was  ihen  on  ihe  notch,  1  discharged  on  the 
heltnit  of  Tambol,  and  neum  ::, 
my  quiver,  and  brought  out  a  an  barbed 

arrow,  winch  my  utti 

Unwilling  to  throw  il  away,  I  relurned  it  to  the 
quiver,  and  thus  lost  aa  much  time  as  would  hava 
allowed  ul  shooting  two  arrows.  I  then  placed 
unoi  her  arrow  on  the  string,  and  advanced,  while  tbo 
other  three  lagged  a  little  behind  me.  Two  persons 
cutne  right  onio  meet  me;  one  ol  them  was 'I  ambol, 
who  preceded  the  other.  There  was  a  highway 
between  us.  He  mounting  on  one  aide  of  it  as  I 
mounted  on  the  other,  we  encountered  on  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that  my  right  hand  was  'uwnrds  my 
enemy,  and  Tonibol's  right  hand  towarda  me. 
Except  the  mail  lor  lua  horse,  Tambol  had  all  hie 
armour  and  accoutrements  complete.  1  had  only 
my  eabre  and  bow  and  arrows.  I  drew  up  to  my 
►ar,  and  sent  right  for  him  the  arrow  which  I 
had  in  my  hand.  At  that  very  moment,  on  arrow 
of  ihe  kind  called  Sheibah  struck  me  on  the  light 
thigh,  and  pierced  through  and  through.  I  baas 
steel  cap  on  my  head.  Tambol,  rushing  on,  smote 
me  such  a  blow  on  it  with  his  aword  as  io  > 
though  not  a  thread  of  the  cap  was  penetrated.  )tt 
my  head  was  severely  wounded.  I  had  negksfMsi 
to  clean  my  sword,  so  that  il  was  rusty,  nod  I  lost 
time  in  drawing  it.  I  was  alone  and  single  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  enemies.  It  was  no  aeasos 
for  sianding  a> ill ;  so  I  turned  my  bridle  round,  re- 
ceiving another  eabre  stroke  on  the  arrows  in  my 
quiver.  I  had  gone  back  seven  or  ■ 
when  three  fool  soldiers  came  up  and  joined  a*. 
Tambol  now  attacked  Dost  Nasir  twuid  in  hand. 
They  followed  us  about  a  bowshot.  Arigh- 
shah  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  which  ia  noi 
able  everywhere;  but  God  directed 
that  we  came  exactly  upon  one  of  the 

river.    I ediately  on  crossing  ihe  river,  the  haras 

of  Dosl  Nosir  fell  Iron)  weakness.      We   Imbed  to 
remount  bun.  and  passing  among  the 
are  between  Khirabuk  nml  Fersgbtnah.  and  going 
from  one  hillock  to  another,  we  proceeded  by  bye- 
roads  towards  Ush." 

We  shall  conclude  our  warlike   extracts 

with  the  following  graphic  and  livi 
of  the  author's  attack  on  Akhsi,  and  his  sub- 
sequent repulse: — 

"  Sheikh   Bayczid  had  just  been  released,  ami 
waa  entering  ihe  gate,  when  I  mel  him,      1  imme- 
diately drew  to  the  bend  the  arrow  which  was  on 
my  notch,  and  discharged  it  full  at  him.     It  only 
graced  his  neek.  bill  u  was  a  fine  shot.     The  mo- 
ment he  had  entered  the  gale,  he  turned  - 
Ibe  r'lg^ht,  and  fled  bv  a  narrow  streei 
turbation.     I  pursued  him.     Mirza  K> 
struck  down  one  foot-soldier  with  hi 
hsd  passed  another,  when  ihe  fellow  aimed  an  ar- 
row at  Ibrahim   Beg,  who  stnr' I- 
ing,  llni!   Hai!  and  went  forward  ;  after  w! 
man,  being  about  as  far  off  aa  the  por. 
is  from  the  hall,  let  fly  at  me  an  arr ov.  , 
me  under  ihe  arm.     1  had  on  a  Knlmiik  m  < 
plates  of  il  were  pierced  ond  l.r 
Alter  shooting  the  arrow,  he  (led.  ami 
an  arrow  alter  him.     At  thai  vi  a  foot- 

soldier  happened  to  be  flying  along  the  rampart* 
and  my  arrow  pinned  his  cop  Io  ihe  wall.  • 
remained  shot  throii 
from  the  parapet.      M--  look  off  Ins  i 
he  twisted  round   his  arm,  and  - 
on  horseback  passed  close  by  inc.  fleeing  up  tin 
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line-  lijr  whirli  Plicikh  Bayeaud  bad  escaped. 
1  Slruc-.  I  bluw  ot\  t l i  •.  ith  itie 

■  ward,  thai  he  bent  over  at  il  ready  lo 
but  supporting  htinecll  on  ihe 
not  lose  h»  seal,  but  es- 
caped with  the  utmost  hazard.     Having  dispersed 
bona  and  fuot  thai  were  at  the  gate,  we  look 
pnatea'i"  :   of  it,     There   waa  now   no  reasonable 
chance  of  success ;  for  they  had  two  nr  three  thou- 
sand  well-armed   men  in  the  citadel,  while  1  had 
only   a   hundred,  or  two  hundred  at  moat,   in  the 
outer  stone  fori:    and.   besides,  Jehangir   Mini, 
before  aa  milk  takes  to  boil,  had  been 
beaten  nnd  driven  out,  and  half  of  my  men  wire 
with  him." 

Soon  after  this  there  is  an  unlucky  hiatus 
in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Memoirs,  80  that 
it  is  to  this  day  unknown  by  wluit  mesuM  the 
heroic  prince  escaped  from  his  treacherous 
eesoeiates,  only  that  we  find  him,  the  year 
warring  prosperously  aguinst  a  new  set 
i.  Of  Ins  military  exploits  and  ad- 
s.  however,  we  think  we  have  now 

these  we  have  said  he   resembles  the 

Europe,  in  her  days  of  chivalric 

Hut   we  doubt  greatly   whether 

her  knightly  adventurers  could   have 

account  of  the  qualities  and 

of  the  countries  they  visaed  as 

Sovereign  has  here  put  on  record. 

I,    |t»r   example,  alter  describing  its 

riea,  rivers,  and  mountains,  he  says — 

country  lies  between  Hindustan  and  Kho- 

Ii  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  market  for 

ities.     Were  the  nicrchanre  (o  carry  their 

far  as  Khuii  or  Ki'iin,"  they  would  scarcely 

same  profit  on  them.     Every  I 

ton  thousand  horses  arrive  in  Kabul.    Front 

iy  year,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 

cloth  are  brought  by  caravans.    The  com- 

I    Hindustan   are   slaves,   while   clot  lis, 

y,   refined  and   common   sugar,   drugs. 

There  are  many  merchants  that  are 

wiih  getting  thirty  or  lorly  lor  tcn.t 

of  Khortssn,    Rem,    Irak,  and 

in  Kabul,  which  is  the  very 

ot   Hindustan.     Its  warm  and  cold  il>s- 

ich  oilier.     Front  Kabul   you 

a'  go  to  a  place  where  anow  never 

and  in  i  of  two  astronomical  hours, 

may  reach  a  spot  where  snow  lies  always,  ex- 

now  and   then  when  the  summer  happena  to 

In  the  districts  dependant  on 

real  abundance  of  ihe  fruits  both 

limates.  and  Ihey  are  found  in  t's 

■  of  the   cold  dis- 

are  grapes,  pomegranates,  apricoia, 

i  spplea,  quinces,  jujubes,  damaona, 

walnuis;  all  of  which  nrc  found  in 

I  cause d  lb<   s"ur-cherry.lreev 

•  and  planted  ;  it  produced  e«. 

thriving.     The  fruils  il 

i  warm  rbniaie  are  ihe  orange, 

imliik,    and   sugar-cane,    which   are 

it  the  sucar- 

'■■  ijrow.     They  have  nulli- 


fied 


h, 


liina,  and  its  dependent 
is  Turkey,  particularly  tbe  pro- 
red  per  cent. 

$  Alubala. 
iba  ksrimU. 

u  kind  of  pine,  the 
4  as  a  man's  two  fists. 


bers  of  bee-hives,  but  honey  is  brought  only  from 
the  biU- country  oa  ihe  west*    Therewoeh"  ofKe- 

aalily  ;    IIS  quinces  and  di 

plums  are  excellent,  as  well  as  its  badrcnge. '    1  here 

,'iey  c.,11  tin 
that  is  very  delicious  ;   lis  wines  are  strong 

Ig.      That    product  04     the 

mountain  of  Khwajeh  Khan-Nn. 
iis  potency,  ihuugh  I  describe  it  only  from  whul  I 
have  In  . 
"Tlie  <liii,kfr  know*  the  flavour  of  the  wine;  how 

•hooiti  ihefeWr  know  m" 

"  Kabul  is  in>t  fortilt  m  grain  ;  a  return  nf  f..ur  of 
five  lo  one  is  n-  kui  one  tee 

good,  bet  those  raised  rough! 

iroui  Khc  tolerable,     I  ■  is  ex- 

iretuely  delightlul,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
such  place  in  tho  ktrnwn  world.  In  lbs  nights  of 
silmmer  you  cannot  sleep  without  a  p..- 

f km  sleek.]    Though  'be  snow  foils  ren  d< 

Sutmirktind  and  Tahrii  are  celebrated  for  their  fine 
climate,  but  tho  wimer  cold  there  is  extreme  b«- 
measure." 
"  t  ipposiletothe  f  'port  to  the  souih, 

on  a  rang  ground,  I  formed  a  charbngh  (ot 

garden),  in   the  year  nine    hundred    and    lo 

Baghi  Vain  che  Garden  ol  Fi- 
ll overlooks  the  river,  winch  llnw*  between 
the  Ion   and   the  palace.     In  ihe  year  in  which   I 
defeated  Dehor  Khan  and  conquered  Lahore  and 
Dibalpur.   1   brought    plantains   nod  plant,  ■, 

grew  nnd  thrived.  Tin 
hod  also  plouted  the  lUger-cone  in  it,  which  throve 
remarkably  well.  I  sent  some  of  them  to  Badnkh- 
shan  and  Bokhara.  It  ison  an  elevated  rile,  enjoys 
running  water,  and  the  climate  in  ihe  winter  reason 
is  temperate.  In  ihe  garden  there  is  a  small  hillock, 
Inuii  which  a  stream  of  water.  Il  iiive  .1 

mill,  incessantly  flows  into  ihe  garden  !  clou  The 
four-fold  field-plot  of  this  garden  is  situated  on  this 
eminence.     On  the  south-west  part  of  this  garden 

rvoir  oi  water  ten  ge»  square,  « 
wholly  planted  round  with  orange  trees;  il  • 
likewise  pomegranates.     All  around   lbs  piece  of 
water  ihe  ground  is  quile  covered  with  clover    Thia 
rv  eye   ,,|    the    he.nnly   of   ihe   gatdeu. 
At  (he  rime  when  ihe  orange  b>  ow,  the 

it,    Imlced  iln  ■  harra- 

ingly  laid  out.     To  tin  south  ol  this  garden  hesihe 
.-••fid  (tbe  White  Moootain)  ol  Nnigenhar, 
which  si  liar.    There 

is  in,  road  bv  which  one  can  pass  it  on  horseback. 
Nine  air  and  Iron  ibis  mountain.     The 

snow  on  its  summit  never  diminishes,  whence  timb- 
nhlv  colors  ihe  name  of  Koh-e-Sefldt  dlic  White 
Mountain),  No  snow  ever  tails  In  the  dales  at  lis 
fool." 

"The  wine  nf  Dcreh-N'iir  is  fsmotis  all  over 
Lamghnt  nl  It  is  "I  two  kinds,  which  I  hi  f  term 
areh-ti'iihi  tthe  slone-sow  |.  and  tulunthiilii  (ihe 
sione-file).  The  sione-snw  is  of  a  yellowish 
ihe  stone-file,  of  a  fine  red  I  he  stone-saw,  how- 
ever, is  Ihe  belter  wme  ol  the  two.  though  neither 
of  them  equsle  their  reputation,  Higher  up.  at  lbs 
I  ihe  glena.  in  ihis  mountain,  there  are  some 
apea  to  be  nut  with.     Apes  sre  found  low, 


I 


•The  rswoah  i»  described  as  a  mot  somi 

like  I. cei- i,  but  much  larger— wh 

colour    with  large  !• 

ground      It  has  a  pleasant  mixture  "I  sweet  and 
h  may  be  ihe  rhubarb,  I 

t  Th.  -  a  large   gn  •  '  shape 

somewhat  like  a  ejiron.     Tho  name  is  also 
to  a  large  sori  ol  ,-ncuni  I 

mahpi'ir  is  to  the  snub  ol   the 
Kabul 

$  Tin  I  i'l  is  a  remarks!  : 

the    geography   of   Afghanistan.     Ii   is   seen  f'ora 
Peehawer 
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towards  Hindustan,  In!  none  higher  up  il.au  this 
bill.     The  inhabitants  used  formerly  I 

Hiy  nine  ihcy  have 

II:-  account  of  the  productions  of  hi- 
nal  kingdom  of  Ferghana  is  ^uli  more  minute 
— lelliriL.'   Dl  even  the  number  of  apple-trees 
in  a  particular  district,  and  making  mention 
of  an  excellent  Way  Of  ilryiiin  .1; 

Is  put  in  instead  of  1!  .md  of 

i  with  a  line  re.l  bark,  of  admirable  use 
for  making   whip-handles  and   birds'  cages! 
The  most  remarkable  piece  of  atetitltiCB)  Sow- 
ever,  uiih  which   he   has  furnished  us,  is  in 
count  of  Hindustan,  which  he  fit 

irtqaeror  in  IMS,     It  here  oceu- 
i  twenty-five  closely-printed  quarto  pages; 
tot  account  of  its 
boundaries,  I,    resources,    revenues. 

and  divisions,  but  a  full  enumeration  of  all  its 
uselul  Irnit-,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes; 
with  inch  a  minute  description  of  their  sev- 
eral habitu  I  liarities,  as  would  make 
no  contemptible  figure  in  a  modern  work  of 
natural  history — carefully  distinguishing  the 
facts  which  rest  on  his  own  observation  from 
•  Inch  he  gives  only  on  the  testimony 
ol  Other*,  .mhI  making  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  means  of  imp  transferring  them 
from  one  region  to  another.  From  the  de- 
tailed botanic*]  and  zoological  descriptions, 
WO  CM  afTord  of  course  to  make  no  extracts. 
What  follows  is  more  general : — 

"Hindustan  is  mutated  in  iho  first,  second,  and 
third  climate*.  No  port  of  it  is  in  the  fourih.  I'M 
a  rriiiarknlilv  fine  country.  It  is  quite  a  different 
world,  compared  with  our  countries,  lis  hills  and 
rivers,  its  forests  and  pluins.  its  animals  and  plants, 
its  inhabitants  and  their  languages,  its  winds  and 
rains,  are  all  of  a  different  nature.  Although  the 
ils  (or  hot  districts),  in  the  territory  of  Kabul, 
bear,  in  many  respects,  some  resemblance  to  Hin- 
dustan, wbile  in  other  particulars  they  differ,  yet 
you  have  no  sooner  passed  the  river  Hind  than  the 
country,  the  trees,  tbe  stones,  the  wandering 
tribes, T  ill,  manners  nnd  customs  uf  the  people,  are 
all  entirely  ibosa  of  Hindustan.  The  northern 
ranee  nl  hills  lint*  been  mentioned.  Immediately  on 
■  the  river  Sinil.  we  come  upon  several 
i.-s  in  ibis  range  of  mountains,  connected  witb 
Kashmir    s<i  li  and  Shemeng.     Most  of 

them,  though  now  independent  of  Kashmir,  were 
formerly  included  in  its  territories.  Aficr  laaviag 
Kashmir,  tin  ss  hills  1  ..main  innumerable  tribes  and 
states,  Prrgannaha  and  countries,  and  extend  all  the 
way  to  Bengal  and  the  shores  ol  ihe  Great  Ocean. 
Abou'  these  hills  are  other  tribes  of  men." 

"The  country  and  towns  of  Hindustan  are  ex- 
Dglv.  All  its  towns  and  lands  have  an 
uniform  look:  its  gardens  have  no  walla;  the 
greater  p.nt  of  it  is  a  level  plain.  The  banks  of  its 
rivers  and  streams,  in  consequence  of  the  rushing 
ol  tbe  tarrsnls  thai  descend  during  the  rainy  season, 
are  worn  deep  into  tbe  chsnnt  I    which  makes  it 

fenerslly  difficult  and  troublesome  to  cross  there, 
n  mnny  places  the  plain  is  covered  by  a  thorny 
brush-wood,  10  such  a  degree  thai  the  people  of  tbe 

riahs.  relym 
in  ihcin.and.  trusting  to  their  insccessihle  situation, 
often  continue  in  a  slate  of  revolt,  refusing  to  pay 
their  taxes    In  Hindustan,  if  you  except  the  rivers, 
there  is  little  running  water,  t     Now  and  then  some 

"  This  practice  Boher  viewed  with  disgust,  the  hog 
in  impure  animal  in  the  Muhamroedan  law. 
t    "The  Ils  and  I'ltises." 
S  In  Persia  there  are  few  rivers,  but  numbers  of 


I  water  is  10  be  mei  wiib.     All  these  cities 

'  tanks, 

in  w  In,  li  it  is  ■ 

Hindus' an,  the   nopulousness  and  d-  ■■ 

destruction  of  villages,  nay  of  1 

stantoneous.      Large  cities  thsi  hove  been  mhsbiiej 

for  a  series  of  years,  (if,  on  an  alarm,  the  inhn 

take  10  flight. j  in  a  single  day.  or  a  day  and  a  half, 

are  so  completely  abandoned,  that  you  enn  scarcely 

discover  a  trace  or  mark  of  poporsrsM 

The  prejudices  of  the  more  active  tod 
energetic  inhabitant  of  the  hill  country  are 
still  more  visible  in  the  following  passage:— 

"Hindustan  is  a  country  that  has  1 

to  recommend  it  t     The  people  ore  not  handsome. 

They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of  friendly  society! 

nl  frankly  mixing  together,  or  of  familiar  intercourse. 

They  have  110  genius,  no  comprehension  of  mind, 

•  ness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or 

no    ingenuity  or  mechanical    invention  in 

planning  or  executing  iheir  han<ii.  r-.u    works,  as 

skill  or  knowledge  in  design  or  architecture  ;  ihcr 

have  no  good  horses,  no  good  t,  1  ,i|ie*  or 

musk-melonst,  no  good  fruits,  no  d  water, 

no  good  food  or  bread  in  their  baxora,  no  ha' In  or 

-.  no  caudles,  no  torches,  noi  a  csndh 

"  The  chief  excellency  of  Hindustan  is.  thai  11  a 
a  large  country,  and  has  abundance  ol  fold  aad 
silver.  Theclituriie  during  ihe  rains  ta  very  pl.mni. 
On  some  davs  it  rams  ten,  filteen  twenty 

times.     During  the  rainy  seasoi urn 

pouring  down  all  ut  once,  and  loriu  rivers,  even  10 
places  where,   at  other  times,  there  is   no  water. 
While  the  rains  continue  on  the  ground,  the  air  a 
singularly  delightful — insomuch,  ihut  nothing  ess 
surpass  iis  snfi  and  agreeable  iem|ieraiure.     ltsds- 
fsci    is,    that   the  sir   is    rather   moist  nnd  dans. 
During  'he  rainy  season,  you  cannot  shoot,  cvea 
with  the  bow  of  our  country,  ond  it  becomes  quite 
useless.     Nor  is  it  tbe  bow  alone   that    I . 
useless;  the  coots  of  mail,  books,  clothes,  1. 
iiiiure,    all    feel   the   had  effects   of  the    11 
Their  houses,  Ino,  suffer  (r.un   mo   being  substsa- 
iially  built.     There  is  pleasant  enough  weaiher  IB 
ilie  winter  and  summer,  os  well   as   in   tbe  remr 
season  ;  bill  ihcn  the  north  wind  always  blows, anil 
'lure  is  an  excessive  qusntity  of  earth  and  dJj^^^H 
ing  about.     When  the  rains  are  at  ha 
blows  five  or  six  limes  with  exc 


iiriilical  canals  or  water-runs  for  irrigation,  and  for 
the  supply  of  water  10  towns  and  villages  TV 
same  is  the  case  in  the  valley  0  snd  to* 

richer  parts  of  Maweralnaher. 

•  "  This  is  the  u-uf«u  or  «<al>n,  so  well  described 
by  Colonel  Wilks  in  his  Hislnrii 
p.  309,  note  :  '  On  the  opproach  -tils  army, 

the  unfortunate    inhabitants  ol    I 
trronnd  their  most  cumbrous  1 1! 
vidual,  man,  woman,  and  child  •  ar»  of 

age,  (the  infant    children    being   earn..'    by   ikril 

i.)  wiih  a  load  of  grain  pn 
strength,  issue  from  their  I  1  ..A  take 

the  direction  of  a  countr]  sn   be  lousd) 

exempt  from  the  miseries  of  w 
strong  fortress,  but  more  generally  o(  the  most  ate 

•ed  hills  ond  woods,  where  II  . 
misera!'1  until  the  departure  ol   ihe  tiw 

my;  and  if  ibis  should  be  protracted  beyond  lbs 
time  for  which   ibey  hove  provided   food.   0   large 
portion  necessarily  dies  of  hunger.' 
itself,     Tbe   Historical  .Sketches  should  tie 
...  rv  one  who  desires  10  hove  an  scent  re  idasol 
ihe  South  of  India.     It  is  to  be   ngreiied 
do  not  possess  the  history  of  any  other  par 
dia.  written  with  the  same  knowledge 

r  Ruber's  opinions  regarding  India  are  nearly  if' 
-in.  with  those  ol  is  upper 

class,  even  ai  the  present  day. 

.pes  and  musk-melons,  particularly  the  lit 
ter,  are  now  common  all  or»r  India. 
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:»t  (lirj  about  ihol  you  i 

mil   this  an  Andhi.*     Ii 
.-  and  Uenifoi,  bui  not  so 
The  heal  cannot 
i  of  Balkh  mid  Ksi 

arm  as  in  these  p 
!     Hindustan  is,   thai    ihf 
rofession  and  trade  are  innu- 
eud.     For  any  work,  or  any 
ilways  a  set  ready,  I" 

and  trade  hove  descended 
sges.     In  the  Zefer-Nameh 
'.  Ii  Vt'idi,  ii  is  mentioned 
when  Taimur  Beg  was 
were 
"•arjaii,  Kin,  Hindustan,  and 
of  two  hundred, 
j**.    In  Agra  alone, 
tigine  to  that  plac< 
ny  palaces  ni  hundn 

.n,  Bums,  Dhulptir. 
i  were,  every  day  en 
I  lour  hundred  nnil  ninety- 
i  same  wny.  mm  •• 
numberless  and  without 

wm  Behreh  to  Belinr.  which 

i.  yield  a  revenue  of 

irtieular 

m   i  )us  umanr,  Per- 

01  nine  kror*$  are  in 

-sive,  and  have  rtx 
i he  purpose  of  confirming 

ii  many  liunJreJ  char- 
's ol    individuals;    and   it 
i  (jive  our  readers  one 
i  author's  minute 
eh  subjects.    We  may 
r-Sheikh  Mirza,  his 
and    immediate  predecessor  in 
ihana: — 

lirlu  uas  of  low  stature,  had  a 
brownish  luur,  and   was   very 
d   to  wear  his  tunic  ejtircmely 
.1  mh  lie  whs  wunt  (o  contract 
die  strings,  when  he  let  hini- 
uirsi.     Me  was  not 
lie  lied  his 
il  planed 
e.  all  turbans  were  wurn  in 

Hi      v\..re    his 

i  and  allowed  ihe  end  lo  hang  down 
when  nut  ol  the  Divio,  i 
ghul  rap 

nily:  his  general  reading  was 
■evia,'  and  boi 
nlar  fond  of  tesilinc  ihe 
he  had  a  turn  fur  ; 

-  -mi  Bthcdy  just,  that 
.,  Khua't  luulonr. 

Hindustani  term  for  a  si 

sterling,  or  rather 

unfortunately  has  not   been 

nerling. 

loeis    wrote    Khamjalis.    or 
given  subjects.     The  niost 

snevis  is  the 
Muhnmincd. 

ro  riio  whale , 


lull  country  to  the  east  nf  Andejan,  ond  the  snow 
deep  as  to  bury  il,  so  that  of  the  wboli 

tkoiis  escaped,  he  no  sooner    recejvi 
loriiiation  ol  the  occurrence,  iban   In 
overset- 1  and  iokc  charge  of  all  the  prop* 

eny  and  effects  of  lli 

wherever  ihe  heirs  were  mil  at  hand,  thou, 
self  in  great  want,  his  resume  -  oisied, 

he  placed  the  properly  under  sequestration,  and  pre* 
served  il 

iwo  years,  die  heirs, 
Samarkand,  in  con.Keijoeit.  ■ 

they  received,  he  delivered   back  the  goods  sale 
and  uninjured  into  ilu-ir  hands."     Hi«  i.,> 
was  large,  and  so  was  his  whole  soul  ;  he  w 

per,  affable,  eloquent,  and  sTWi 

mtsiiIIoii,    yet    brnve     withal,    noil 
On    Iwo    occasions    he   advanced   in 
troops,  ond  e  '  einslicd  prowess  ;  once. 

at  the  piles  of  Akhsi,  and  once  ui  die  r,.iies  of 
Shahrokhia.  He  was  a  middling  shot  with  the 
bow;    he   hod   uncommon   lone   in   his  fists,  and 

ii  o  man  whom   he  did   not   knock  down. 
From  Ii 

exchanged  peace  for  w  »r,  nini  frwndahip  lor  hostility. 
In  ihe  earlier  part  ot  his  life  lie  was  gready  ad- 
dicted lo  drinking  buieh   snd    talor-t      La 
once  or  twice  in  the  week,  he  indulged  in  a  drink. 
■ng  party.     He  was  a  pleasant  nompi 

•■*<•  of  conversation  used  ■     wnh 

great  felicity,  appropriate  verses  from  the  p- 
his  Inner  dsvs  lie  was  much  ado 

,t  while  tinder  die  influet.ee  ol  which  lie  was 
o  n  levornh  irmubilny.     Hews 
man.      He  ployed  a  great  den1 
and  sumetiines  at  games  of  clmr 

The  following  is  the  memorial  of  HimRain 
Mirza,  king  of  Khurasan,  who  died  in  1506: 

"Hs  had  straight  norroweyes.  his  body  wns  rebut* 
and  firm  ;   from  the  wiust  dowi,. 

slenderer  moke.     Although   he  was  odvt .1  in 

years,  and  had  a  wit:  i 

loured  red  and  green  wot  He  usually 

wore  a  cap  ol  block  lamb's  . tlpak.    Now 

and  then,  on  Ii  atnall  lurlmn 

lied   in  three   lolds,  broad  anil  showy,  noil  liuvuig 

I  plume  nodding  over  il,  »t  in  in  this 
prayi  fa, 

"  On  first  mounting  the  throne,  he  rook  ii  into 
his  head  thin   lie  w,,nlil    .  lines  ol    ihe. 

twelve  linini  I  in  the  Kbt 

irs   to  prevent  him.     i 

r,  he  directed  and  arranged  every  tbi 
cording  io  die  orthodox  Sunni  lailh.  Fioiu  a  dis- 
order in  his  joints,  he  was  unable  to  perform  hn 
prayers,  nor  could  lie  observe  the  stolen  nisi*  He 
was  a  lively,  pleasant  man.  Hts  temper  was  rather 
host)',  and  his  Itin^iHiL'c   l,tok  rt!  -tin 

entices  he  displayed  o  i 

faith;  on  one  occasion,  "  s  hnv. 

n  a  man,  he  delivered  him  uptn 
of  blood  lo  be  carried  befon 
the  Kaxi.     For  abon- 

first  ascended  ihe  throne,  he  was  Very  gnntildil  in 
abstaining  from  such  things  n*  ■  n  hy 


Country  from  Chino  lo  Tcrfan,  and  now  even  nnl 
Mn-tngh  Mountains. 
*  This  anecdote  is  erroneously  related  ot  [ 

to-liin  and  •■  .''eu'i  7/i»t. 

.,/"  Jlimdotton,  vol,  it.  p  S 
t  Ho/ch  is  a  sort  of  intoA  newhal 

ling  beer,  made  from    n,  1  <lo 

not  know .  but  undersisnd  i'   to 
from  ihe  poppy.    Th  I  sboot 

btizrh  or  talnr  in  the  Persian,  wlneli  only  specifics 
literal,,  trine  or  strong  drink. 

I  A 1 1 v  medical  mixiure  is  colled  a  masjun;  bat 

applied  lo  in- 
toxicating comfits,  and  espcciaWy  vqosa  \neyassA 
wild  Ixiug. 
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Ihelaw;  afterwards  he  liecamo  addicted  to  drinking 
wine.  During  nearly  forty  years  that  he  was  King 
of  Khoraaan.  not  a  day  passed  in  which  be  did  not 
drink  after  mid-day  prayers;  but  he  never  drank 
wine  in  the  morning.  His  sons,  the  whole  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  town's-people,  followed  his  exam- 
ple in  this  respect,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  debauchery  and  lasciviouaness.  He  was  a 
brave  and  valiant  man.  He  often  engaged  sword 
n  hand  in  fight,  nay,  frequently  distinguished  his 
prowess  hand  to  band  several  times  in  the  course  of 
the  same  fight.  No  person  of  the  race  of  Tuimur 
Beg  ever  equalled  Sultan  Huasain  Mirza  in  the  use 
at  the  scymnar.  He  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  com- 
posed a  Din  an.  He  wrote  in  the  Tiirki.  flis  poet- 
ical name  was  Hussaini.  Many  of  his  verses  are  far 
from  being  bad,  hut  the  whole  of  the  Mirza's  Diwdn 
lain  the  same  measure.  Although  n  prince  of  dignity, 
both  as  to  years  and  extent  of  territory,  he  was  as 
fond  as  a  child  of  keeping  bulling  rams,  and  of  amu- 
aing  himaell  with  flying  pigeons  and  cock-fighting." 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
work  is  the  royal  author's  account  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  court  and  city  of  Herat,  v,  hen 
he  visited  it  in  1506;  and  especially  his  im- 
posing catalogue  of  the  illustrious  authors,  art- 
ists, and  rnen  of  genius,  by  whom  it  was  then 
adorned. 

"  The  oge  nf  Sultan  Hussain  Mirzn  was  certainly 
a  wonderful  age;  unci  Khorasan,  particularly  the 
city  of  Heri,  abounded  wiih  eminent  men  uf  unri- 
valled acquirements,  each  of  whom  made  it  his  aim 
and  ambinon  to  carry  to  the  highest  perfection  the 
an  to  wlm  h  be  dovoied  hiniselt.  Among  these  was 
the  Moulin*.  rVbdal  Rahman  Jimi,"  to  whom  there 
was  no  person  of  that  period  who  could  be  compar- 
ed, whether  in  respect  to  profane  or  sacred  science. 
His  poems  are  well  known.  The  mcrita  of  the 
Miilla  are  of  loo  exalted  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
described  by  me  ;  but  I  have  been  anxious  to  bring 
the  menuon  of  his  name,  and  an  allusion  to  his  ex- 
cellences, into  these  humble  pages,  for  a  good  omen 
and  a  blessing!" 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  iiiirms 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  distinguished  per- 
sons; ranking  first  the  sages  and  theologian*) 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine  ;  next  the 
poets,  about  fifteen;  then  two  or  three  paint- 
era  ;  and  five  or  six  performers  and  composers 
of  music  ; — of  one  of  these  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instructive  anecdote — 

"Another  was  Hussian  Udi  (the  lutanisi),  who 
played  with  great  taste  on  the  lute,  and  composed 
elegantly.  He  could  play,  using  only  onrilrtng  ol 
bis  lute  at  a  lime.  He  hail  ihr  fault  of  giving  him- 
self many  airs  when  desired  to  play.  On  one  oc- 
casion Sheibnni  Khan  desired  him  to  play.  After 
^iving  much  trouble  he  played  very  ill,  and  besides, 
id  not  bring  his  own  instrument,  but  one  that  was 
good  (or  nothing.  Sheihani  Khan,  on  learning  how 
mailers  stood,  directed  ihat,  at  that  very  parly,  he 
should  receive  a  certain  nnmlirrof  blowt  on  the  ntck. 
Tlu«  was  one  good  deed  ihnt  Sheibani  Khan  did  in 
bis  day  ;  and  indeed  the  affectation  of  such  people 
deserve*  even  more  severe  animadversion." 

Ill  the  seductions  of  this  luxurious  court, 
Baber's  orthodox  abhorrence  to  wine  was  first 
asaailed  wilh  temptation  :— and  there  is  some- 
thing very  naive,  we  think,  in  his  account  of 
his  reasonings  and  feelings  on  the  occasion. 


£ 


•  No  moral  poet  ever  had  a  higher  reputation 
than  Jatrn.  His  poems  are  written  with  great 
beauty  of  language  and  versifica'ion,  in  ■captivating 
atraiu  of  religious  and  philnsoj  I  m      ||( 

is  not  merelv  admired  for  bis  sublimity  oat  a  poet, 
bat  venerated  as  a  saint." 


"  Aa  we  were  guests  at  Mouflel  Muz  i  s  house, 
MozeSar  Mines  plat  tnd  hav- 

ing tilled  up  a  glass  of  wi 
wailing  began  lu  supply  all  who  were 
with  pure  wine,  which  ihey  quaffed  u? 
the  water  of  life.     The  party  waxed  «  .. 
■pint  mounted  up  to  their  heads.  Tbi  ) 
to  make  me  drink  too,  and  brin_  Us  was 

circle  with  themselves.     Although,  ul 
had  never  been  guilty  of  drinking  wu 
never  having  fallen  into  the  pi 
of  the  sensations  it  produced,  yet   I  hud  a  strong 
lurking  inclination  to  wander  in  this  desert,  and  ray 
heart  was  much  disposed  10  pans  the  stream,    la 
my  boyhood  I  had  no  wish  for  it,  and  did  not  knu* 
its  pleasures  or  pains.  When  my  father  at  a 
asked  me  to  drink  wine,  I  excusi 
stained.     After  my  father's  death,  by  the  guardian 
care  of  Khwajeh  Kali,  1  reman  i  ijnoa- 

filed.  I  abstained  even  from  forbidden  foods;  bow 
then  waa  I  likely  to  indulge  in  wine  f  Alieiwarda 
when,  from  the  force  ol  youihtul  mmgmniion  ml 
constitutional  impulse,  I  got  a  d.  >.  I  bad 

nobody  about  my  person  to  invits  me  to  (to 
wishes ;  nay,  there  was  notonewho  even  sn- 
my  secret  longing  for  it.     Though  I  had  the  ape*, 
tite,  therefore,  it  was  difficult  fur  me,  unsolicited  at 
I  was,  to  indulge  such  unlawful  desii 
came  into  mv  head,  thai  as  ihey  urged  mo  so  mack, 
and  as.  besides,  I  bad  com 
Heri,  in  which  every  means  of  height. 
and  gaiety  waa  possessed  in  pei 
all  the  incentives  and  apparatu- 
combined  with  an  invitation  to  i  .;  I  did 

not  seixe  the  present  moment,  I  '  -ip«ct 

such  another.     I  therefore  resolved  to  drink 
Hut  it  struck  me,  that  as  Rntii  Mini 

waa  the  eldeat  brother,  and  as  I  had  d. 
ing  ii  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  h<  :itt  nosr 

lake  offence.  I  therefore  menu 
which  hnd  occurred  to  me.  My  rxcuse  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  I  waa  not  pressed  any  mora,  ai  this 
pany,  to  drink.  It  was  sen  led,  however,  ihat  las 
iie.ii  time  we  met  at  Badia-eii-zeman  Mtrxa'a,  I 
should  drink  when  pressed  by  the  two  Mirtas." 

By  some  providential  accidenl 
the  conscientious  prince  es  in  this 

meditated   lapse;  and  it  was   not    till    some 
years    after,    that    In'   cave  way    tn  ihi 
cherished  and   resisted   propel  ,  i  whit 

jiarticular  occasion  he  lirst  fi 
unfortunately  is  not  recorded — os  there  «  s 
blank  of  several  years  in  the  Memoirs  pre- 
vious to   1519.     In   that    yi  r,   we 
find  him  a  confirmed   toper;  and   nuthi 
deed,  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  (1 
and  apiiarent   truth  with  which    i 
to  chronicle  all  his  sul 
qnenl  excesses.    The   I 
toxical  inn  has  a  pleasant  way  ol 
enjoyments,   which  was    nevei    taken   in  the 
West.     When  the  fluid  elements 
ties?  besrin  |n  pall  on  him,  hi                     bin  lo 
what  is  learnedly  called  a  nit.                    _  a  •oA 
of  electuary   or   confet                          ip   wili 

fileasant  spires,  and  rendered  potent  l\  * 
urge  admixture  of  opium. 

-olid  Haaaaal 

cation  of  a  very  delightful  in 
scription.     One  of  the  fir^t 
that  is  described  makes  hoi, 
of  this  variety  : — 

"  The  manjiin-takers  and  spirit-dnnker*,  a-  ia*v 
hnve  different  lasles,  are  very 
with  each  oilier.    I  aaid,  '  Don'l 
of  the  party;  whoever  wishes  to  dunk  spinis,  lei 
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let  him  thai  pr-'f-'ts  manjun, 
mid   let  not  ive  any 

■  nlier.'     S. ime  sal 

he  perry  sw  w 

Baba  Jan  Rsbuzi 

g  had  sent  for  him  when 

■I  lems.     He  chose  lo  drink 

Muhammed  Kiprlnik,  loo,  was  sent 

ipirit-drioken.     As  ihe  spirit- 

■  •takers  never  can  agm 

any  began  to  indulge  in 

moke  provok- 

I  ijfin  and  maajtin-taken.     i'li'.n 

•mng  drunk,  talked  very  absurdly.  'I  be 

ins  up  glass  after  glass  for  Ter.ti  Mu- 

ude   him  drink   them  off.  so  that  in  a 

.<•  was   mad  drunk.     Whatever 

ike  to  preserve  peace,  were  all 

waa  much  uproar  and  wrangling. 

imc  quite  burdensome  and  n. 

broke  up." 

day  after,  we  find   the  royal 
.11  more  grievously  overtaken  : 

inetT  drinking  spirits  in  the  boat  till 

s.  when,  being  oorapletely  drunk, 

nd  i  iking  torchea  in  our  hands  came 

the  camp  from  the  river-side, 

ne  side  of  the  horse,  and 

oihcr.     I  was  miserably  drunk. 

they  told  me  of  our  having 

e  camp  wuh  lighted   torches  in  our 

ligtiMM  recollection  of  ihe 

After    cuining    home,    I    vomited 

middle  of  a  harassing  and  des- 
:  mission  of 
•  v,  though  it  sometimes  puts 
•prtrdy, — foi  — 

nued  at  this  place  drinking  lill  ihe  sun 
when  we  set  otjt.     Those  who 
the    party    were   completely  drunk. 
vis  so  drunk,  that  iwn  of  his  servants 
i  horseback,  and  I 


•eh,  and  those  who 

if h  him,  were  unable,  with  all  their 

in  on  horseback.     They  p 

cater  over   him,  bul  all   lo  no 

litis  moment  a  body  of  Afghans  ap- 

ght      Ainiii   Muhammed    Terkbin, 

ink,  gravely  gnve  il  as  his  opinion. 

condition  in  which 

Ihe  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was 

10  cut  off  hie  head,  and   carry   il 

■n,   however,   wiih 

■  connived  lo  throw  hnn  upon 

they   led   along,    and   so   brought 

ccasions  they  contrive   to  he 
-four  hours.     The 
its  himself  with  a  strong 
;  bul 

lad  a  drinking  pnny  in  llie 
ed  dflnkmg  fill  tiigfl 
le  agm  irly  cup, 

j,   vk-iii   in  ileep 

alif,    and    I    look   a 

moon  prayers 

-ps  were  ex- 

was  n  i  lie  har- 

are   fond 

he?  drinking,  bout 

.  yet,  at   Me  cr.yn 

WlIP 

'  hi.  and 
. .    kept  up  i lie  patty  in  the  same 


place  till  bcd-<itne  prayers.   Mull  Miilini 
iiaving  arrived,  we  invited  hitti  lo  join 
k,  made   an 

Mullu  Malimud  was  present,  hi  rt 

ll'rrtian.)  Examine  wh"m  mu  will,  sou  will  find 
him  suffering  from  iba  smne  w.iiiuiI. 

Miilly  Malitnud,  who  did  not  drink    i 

il  illn  for  repeating  ibis  verse  with  lei 

recovering  his  judgment,  was  it  t  iiurlm 

lion,  and  conversed  in  a  wooderfull 

sweet  strain  all  the  rest  of  ti 

In  a  year  or  two  after  this  M  ban  ha  seems 
to  be  in  a  course  of  unusual  indul 
meet  with  the  following  edifyh 
"As  I  intend,  when  forty  years  old,  lo  ab 
fiom  wine  ;  and  as  I  now  mm  samewhAt  less 
than   one    JfBsU  of  bt-iii^r   forty,  /  drink    wmt 

most  copiously!"  Whan  Forty  mmee,  how- 
ever, we  hear  nolhtng  of  this  stye  resolution 
— but  have  a  regular  record  ol  lie 
maajt'in  parties  as  before,  up  to  the  year  1527. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  is  seized  with  ruilirr 
a  sudden  fit  of  pen  I  has  the  resolu- 

tion  to  begin  a  eoum  form. 

There  is  something  rather  liicliiresijite  in  Ins 
very  solemn  and  remarkable  ac-mtni  ot  litis 
great  revolution  in  his  habits: 

"  On  Monday  the  23d  of  ihe  first  Jfnin.fi.  I  bad 
mounted  to  survey  my  posts,  and,  in  ll 
my  ride,  was  seriously  struck  wiih 
that  1  had  always  resolved,  one  time  or  another,  to 
•  licciuul  repentance,  and  that  some  traces 
of  a  hankering  after  the  rt  i  ol  P-rlitdden 

works   bad   ever  remained  in   my  hear'.     Having 
sent  for  the  gold  and  silver  goblets  and  cups,  with 
all  the  other  utensils  used  Tor  drinking  pontes,  I 
i  i hem  to  be  broken,  and  renounced  the  us* 
my  mind  !    The  fragmenla  of 
ihe  goblets,  and  other  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  I 
directed  to  he  divided  among  Derwisbee  and  the 
poor.    The  first  person  who  lollowed  me  in  my  re- 
pentance was  Asas,  who  also  accompanied  me  in 
!uiion  of  ceasing  lo  cut  the  benrd,  and  of 
allowing  il  to  grow.t  That  night  and  the  following, 
-  of  Amirs  end  courtiers,  soldiers  and  per- 
sons not  in  the  service,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
three   hundred   men,   made  vows  of  reformation. 
The  wine  which  we  had  with  us  we  poured  00  the 
ground!   1  ordered  that  tin  .hi  by  llnlia 

Dost  should  have  salt  thrown  into  it,  that  it  might 
be  make  iino  vinegar.  On  the  spot  where  ihe  wine 
bad  been  poured  out,  I  directed  •  watn  i"  be  sunk 
and  built  of  atone,  and  close  by  the  wain  an  alms- 
house lo  be  erected." 

He  then  issued  a  magnifioent  Finnan,  an- 
nouncing his  reformation,  ami  rerwiirnonding 
its  example  lo  nil  his  su 
persists,  we  find,  in  the  rue  of  a  mild  niaujun. 
we  are  sorry  lo  be  obliged  to  add,  llial  tiiotiyh 
he  had  the  firmness  to  persevere  to  li 
in   his   abstinence    from   wine,  the   sm 

Del  him  very  dear:  and  he 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  lo  hanker 
after  his  broken  wine-cops,  and  lo  look  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  delights  he  hud  ab- 


•"Thli  verse.  I  presume,  is   from  a   religious 
poem,  and  has  a  mystical  meaning.     The  i 
application  of  it  is  the  ground  of  offence." 

t  •'  Tliis  vow  arts  sometimes  made  by  persons 
who  set  out  on  a  war  strains!  the  Infidel*.  They 
did  not  trim  the  beard  'ill  th«y  relumed  victorious. 
■Some  vows  of  a  similar  nature  may  tic  VjutvA  YD, 
Scripture." 
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hired   for  ever.     There  is  something 
lutt'ly  pallieiio,  as  well  as  amiable,   in    the 
follow,  d  avows]  in  a  letter  written 

the  very  year  before  his  death  to  one  of  his 
old  drinking  companions : — 

•'  In  11  Idler  which  I  wrote  to  Abdallo,  I  men- 
tioned i hut  I  hud  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  my- 
self to  the  desert  of  penitence;  but   that  I  had 
resolution  enough  to  persevere,— 
(TWA-i  verse  ) 

I  am  distressed  since  I  renounced  wine  ; 
I  am  confounded  and  unfit  for  business, — 
Regret  lesds  me  to  penitence. 
Penitence  leads  me  to  regret. 
Indeed,  last  year,  my  desire  and  longing  for  wine 
and  social  parties  were  beyond  measure  excessive. 
Ii  even  came  10  such  a  length  that  I  have  found 
myself  shedding  tears  from  vexation  end  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  present  year,  praise  be  to  God,  these 
troubles  are  over,  and  I  ascribe  them  chiefly  to  the 
occupation  afforded  to  my  mind  by  a  poclicol  trans- 
lation, on  which  I  have  employed  myself.  Let  me 
advt.ie  yon  too,  to  adopt  a  life  of  abstinence.  Social 
parlies  and  wine  are  pleasant,  in  company  with  our 
jolly  Iriends  and  old  boon  companions.  But  with 
whom  can  you  enjoy  the  social  cup  1  With  whom 
can  you  indulge  in  ihe  pleasures  of  wine  f  II  yon 
have  only  Shir  Ahmed,  and  lluiJ.r  Kulli,  for  ihe 
companion-,  of  your  gay  hours  and  jovial  goblet, 
you  can  surely  find  no  great  difficulty  in  consenting 
to  the  sacrifice.  I  conclude  with  every  good  wish. 

We  hatVfl  mentioned  already  that  Baber  ap- 
M  have  been  of  a  frank  and  generous 
character — and  there  are,  throughout  the  Me- 
moir*, ration*  traits  of  clemency  and  tender- 
ness of  heart,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
in  an  Eastern  monarch  and  professional  war- 
rior. He  weeps  ten  whole  days  for  the  loss 
of  a  friend  who  fell  over  a  precipice  after  one 
of  their  drinking  parties  ;  and  spares  the  lives, 
ami  even  restores  the  domains  of  various 
chieftains,  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence, 
and  i'  fallen   into  his  power.     Yet 

there  are  traces  of  Asiatic  ferocity,  and  of  a 
hard-hearted  wastefulness  of  life,  which  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Eu- 
ropean gallantry  and  Christian  compassion. 
In  his  wins  in  Afghan  and  India,  the  prisoners 
are  commonly  butchered  in  cold  blood  after 
the  action — and  pretty  uniformly  a  triumphal 

Eyramid  is  erected  of  their  skulls.  These 
orrible  executions,  too,  are  performed  with 
much  solemnity  before  the  royal  pavilion: 
■nd  on  one  occasion,  it  is  incidentally  record- 
ed, that  such  was  the  number  of  prisoners 
it  forward  for  this  infamous  butchery, 
that  the  sovereign's  tent  had  three  times  to 
be  removed  to  a  different  station — the  ground 
■0  drenched  with  blood  and 
BBOWnbered  with  quivering  carcasses!  On 
one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  an  attempt 
was  made  10  poison  him — the  mother  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  dethroned 
tawing  bribed  his  cooks  and  lusters  to  mix 
death  in  lis  repast.  Upon  the  detection  of 
the  plot,  the  taster  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  cook 
flayed  alive,  and  the  scullions  trampled  to 
death  bv  elephants.  Such,  however,  was  the 
respect  imid  to  rank,  or  the  indulgence  to 
maternal  resentment,  that  the  prime  mover 
at  ih'-  whole  conspiracy,  Ihe  queen  dowager, 
is  merely  put  under  restraint,  and  has  a  con- 


tribution levied  on  her  private  fotrone.  The 
lollow  inn  brief  anecdote  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  difference  of  European  and  Asiatic  man- 
ners and  tempers: — 

"  Anoiher  of  his  wives  was  Katak  Begum,  who 
was  the  loster-eisier  of  this  same  Terklii'iii  : 
•Sultan  Ahmed  Mirzn  married  her  for  love.  He  wag 
■  usly  attached  to  ber,  and  she  governed  turn 
with  absolute  sway.  She  drank  Hint.*.  Putingher 
!il t- .  ihi'  Suliuu  durst  not  venture  In  frequent  any 
other  of  his  ladies.  At  last,  however,  Ac  put  ker  La 
death,  and  delivered  himself  from  this  reproach." 

In  several  of  the  passages  we  have  cited) 
there  are  indications  of  this  ambitious  war- 
rior's ardent  love  for  fine  flowers,  beautiful 
gardens,  and  bright  waters.  But  the  woik 
abounds  with 'traits  of  this  amiable  and.  with 
reference  to  some  of  these  anecdotes,  appar- 
ently ill-sorted  propensity.  In  one  place  he 
says — 

"  In  the  warm  season  they  are  covered  with  lbs 
rhekin-lnlrh  grass  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and 
the  Aitnaks  and  Turks  resort  to  them.  In  ibe 
skirls  of  ihese  mountains  the  ground  is  nci 
versified  by  various  kinds  of  tulips.  I  once  d 
tin-in  io  be  counted,  and  they  bronchi  in  thirif-lwo 
or  iluriy-lliree  different  sorts  of  tulips.  There  u 
one  species  which  has  a  scent  in  some  degree  like 
the  rose,  and  which  1  termed  Ulch-eul-hui  ('i 
scented  tulip).  This  species  is  lound  only  in  the 
Dcshr-e- Sheikh  (the  Sheikh's  plain),  in  a  small  ipol 
of  ground,  and  nowhere  else.  In  the  skirts  of  th* 
same  hills  below  Perwau,  is  produced  ibe  lulekfi- 
berg  (or  hundred-leaved  tulip),  which  is  likewise 
found  only  in  one  narrow  snot  of  ground,  as  ws 
emerge  from  the  straits  of  GnurbcndT." 

And  a  little  after — 

"  Few  quarter*,  possess  a  district  thai  can  nval 
Isialtf.  A  large  river  runs  through  it,  and  on  tuber 
side  of  il  are  gardens,  green,  gay.  and  benutiful.  Its 
water  is  so  cold,  thai  there  is  no  need  ol  inugu; 
and  it  is  particularly  pure.  In  ihis  district  is  a  car- 
den,  called  Biigh-e-Kiliin  (or  the  Ureal  Gulden), 
which  I'luiih  Beg  Mirza  seized  upon.  I  paid  las 
price  of  the  garden  io  ihe  proprietors,  ond  received 
from  them  n  grant  of  il.  On  the  outside  of  its 
garden  are  large  and  beautilul  spreading  plans 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  there  are  agreeable 
spots  finely  sheltered.  A  perennial  stream,  largs 
enough  to  turn  a  mill,  runs  through 
and  on  its  banks  are  planted  planes  and  other  trace* 
Formerly  this  stream  flowed  in  a  winding  aad 
crooked  course,  but  I  ordered  its  course  to  be  al- 
tered  according  Io  a  regular  plan,  which  added 
greatly  lo  ihe  beauty  of  the  place.  Lower  dews 
than  these  villages,  and  about  a  kosa  or  a  koMtnd 
s  half  above  ihe  level  plain,  on  ihe  lower  nkinsof 
the  hills,  is  a  fountain,  named  KkwiiA-aeX 
(Kwnjeli  ihree  friends),  around  which  there  tri 
ihree  species  of  trees;  sbove  the  fountain  are  assay 
beautiful  plane-trees,  which  yield  a  pleasant  ill  IS* 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  fountaui,  on  small  emi- 
nences at  (he  bottom  of  the  hills,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  oak  trees  ;  except  on  these  two  spots,  •jar!" 
I  here  are  groves  of  oak.  there  is  not  an  onk  is  be 
met  with  on  the  hills  to  tbe  west  ol  Kabul.  In  Iron! 
of  ibis  fountain,  towards  ihe  plain,  thrre.  are  nurr 
spois  coveredwiih  the  flowery  Arghwan*  Wee  and 
besides  these  Arghwan  plots,  there  are  none  el«* 
in  the  whole  country." 

We  shall  add  but  one  other  notice  of  tail 


"  The  nome  Arghwan  is  generally  applied1  io  is* 
anemone  ;  but  in  Afghanii-ian  it  la  given  to  a  beta 
tiful  floweiiug  shrub,  which  grows  nearly  lo  nS* 
aize  of  a  tree." 
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lepanl  (aste— though  on  the  occasion  there 
rvntiuiii',1,  ihe  flowers  were  aided  by  a  less 
elicate  sort  of  excitement. 

Tliit  cloy  I  me  a  nionjun.     While  under  ii»  in- 

encc,  1  veiled  fame  beautiful  gardens.     In  .III- 

ihe  ground  was  covered  with  pnrnhj 

■'Wcrs.     On  one  hand  wire 

>w  flowers  in  bloom  ;  on  ihe  oilier  hand, 

.a  blossom.    In  many  places ihey 

lie  same  bed,  mingled  logeiher  as  if 

y  had  been  flung  and  scattered  abroad.     I  took 

y  seat  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  camp,  to  enjoy 

'   ot  nil  'If  tlower-pots.     On  the  six  sides 

niinence  they  were  formed  aa  into  regular 

On  one  (ids  were. yellow  flowers;  on  another 

purple,  laid  oui  in  triangular  beds.     On  two 

fewer  flowsrs;  but,  as  far 

iiiU!  reach,  there  were  flower-gardens 

ior  kind      In  the  neighbourhood  of  I'er- 

«  er,  during  the  spring,  the  flower-plots  are  cx- 

We   have,  now  enabled  our  readers,  we 
k,  in  judge  preltj  lairly  of  the  nature  of 
p    very   curious    volume;    and    shall   only 
nt  them  with  a  few  passages  from  two 
n   by  the  valiant  author  in  th>- 
t  year  of  bis  life.     The  first  is  addre 

mi  and  successor  Hiimaiiiii, 
tt led  in  the  government  of 
d,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a  sover- 
approved  valour  and  pi  uJoiice.  There 
rv  diverting  mixture  of  sound  political 
1  and  minute  criticism  on  writing  and 
ition,  in  this  paternal  effusion.  We 
nt  a  small  part  of  it. 

"  In  many  of  your  lei lera  you  complain  of  sepo- 
iii  your  friends.     It  is  wrong  lor  s  prince 
>  indulge  in  audi  a  complaint. 

is  certainly  no  greater  bondage  than  thai 
'   a  king  ia  placed  ;  but  it  ill  become"  him  10 
i  inevitable  eeparaiinn. 

■    with  my  wishes,  you  have  in. 
i   me   letters,  but  you  certainly  never 
•hem  over ;  lor  had  you  attempted  lo  read 
und  ii  absolutely  impossible, 
dly  linv  put  ihem  by,     I 
her  ond  comprehend  the 
•I  poor  lout  letior.  but  with  much  dim- 
It  ia  excessively  contused  and  crabbed.   Who 
a  Moomma  (a  riddle  or  a  charade)  in 
V"iir  spelling  ia  not   bad,   yel   not  quite 
Yuu  hnve  written  ilinful  with  a  lor  (in- 
of  a  It),  and  lulwe  with  a  lie  (instead  of  a 
Veer  leUei  i   be   read;   bul  in 

uence  of  ihe  far-frirhed  words   you    have 
i,  Ihe  meaning  ia  by  no  means  very  iniel- 
■  certainly  do  not  uoal  in  letter-writing, 
Ay  because  you  have  loo  great  ■ 

acqiiitemeuts.     For  the  future,  you 
rrils  '  irnora,  using 

h  would  coal  lesa  trouble  both  to 
iud  reader." 

The  othet  letter  is  to  one  of  his  old  com- 

ng  that  it  is 

n  undent  and  ambitious  conqueror, 

Dm   the  capital  of  Ins  new  empire  of  Hiii- 

natait  lo  us  a  very  striking  proof, 

if  of  the  nothingness  of  high  fortune, 


but  of  the  native  simplicity  and  amiableneu 
of  this  Eastern  highlander. 

''  My  solicitude  to  visit  my  western  dominions  is 
boundless,  and  great  beyond  expression.  I  he 
nffairs  of  Hindustan  have  at  length,  however,  been 
reduced  into  a  certain  degree  of  order;  and  I  trust 
in  Almighty  God  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
when,  through  the  grace  of  ihe  Most  High,  every 
thing  will  be  completely  settled  in  this  connm". 
As  soon  as  matters  are  brought  into  that  slate,  I 
shall,  God  willing,  aet  out  lor  your  quarter,  wiih- 
out  losing  a  moment's  time.  How  ia  it  possible 
thai  the  delights  of  thoao  lands  should  ever  lie 
erased  from  ine  heart?  Above  all,  Imw  is  il 
ble  for  one  like  me,  who  have  made  a  vow  M  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  and  ol  parity  "I  lite,  lo  forget 
ihe  delicious  melons  and  grapes  of  that  pi 
region  t  They  very  recently  brought  me  a 
musk-melon.  While  culling  it  up,  I  felt  myself 
affected  with  a  strong  feeling  of  hurliiuns.  and  a 
sense  of  my  enlr  fr,m  my  tialnr  country;  and  I 
could  noi  help  shedding  tears  while  I  was  eating  it!" 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  having  a 
liking  for  "ihe  Tiger"'— ami  the  itunantic, 
though  eomewhatapocrji.li.il  account  ihat  is 
giveuof  his  death,  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 

our  partiality.     It   is   r nle.l    by   Abullazi, 

ami  other  native  historians,  that  in  the 
after  these  Memoirs  cease,  Iliiinaiiin.  the  be- 
loved son  of  Baber,  was  brought  to  Agra  in  a 
slate  of  the  most  miserable  health : 

"  When  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  and 
while  several  men  of  akill  were  lalkiiii!  lo  ihe  em- 
peror of  ihe  melancholy  situation  of  his  son,  A  bid 
Baka,  a  personage  highly  venerated  for  bis  know- 
ledge and  piety,  remnrked  to  Baber,  that  in  such  a 
rase  the  Almighty  had  sometimes  vouchsafed  10 
receive  Ihe  most  valuable  thing  possessed  by  one 
friend,  as  an  offering  in  exchange  for  tit"  life  of 
another.  Baber,  exclaiming  thai,  of  all  things,  his 
life  was  dearest  to  [Jiimaiiin,  as  Huniniiin's  was  to 
him,  and  that,  ttaxt  to  the  life  of  Ilimmutii.  his  own 
was  what  he  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to  Hea- 
ven as  a  sacrifice  for  his  son's  !  The  noblemen 
around  him  entreated  him  to  retract  the  rash  vow, 
end,  in  plt.ee  of  Ins  first  offering,  lo  give  the  dia- 
mond taken  si  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  valu- 
able on  earth:  that  the  ancient  sages  had  said, 
that  it  was  ihe  dearest  of  our  worldly  possessions 
alone  lhal  was  to  be  offered  10  Heaven,  lint  be 
persisted  in  bis  resolution,  declaring  thai  no  alone, 
of  whatever  volue,  could  be  put  in  competition  «  ith 
his  lite.  II-  ilir.i  times  walked  round  ihe 
prince,  a  solemnity  similar  lo  that  used  in  an< 
and  heave-nfXerings,  and,  retiring,  prayed  eo> 
to  God.  After  some  lime  he  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
'I  have  borne  it  away!  I  have  borne  it  away!' 
The  Mussulman  historians  assure  us,  that  Hiimaain 
almost  immediately  began  to  recover,  and  lhal,  in 
proportion  as  he  recovered,  the  health  and  etn 
of  Baber  visibly  decayed.  Baber  eoniniii 
hiadving  instructions  toKhwoiih  Khali  eh,  h 
All  Beg,  Terdi  Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were 
then  at  court  commending  Iliimaiiin  in  their  pro. 
With  that  unvarying  affection  for  Ins 
family  which  he  ahnwed  in  all  the  circumaiancea 
of  his  life,  he  strongly  besought  HumaiAn  to  \m 
kind  and  forgiving  to  his  brothers.  Iliininiun  pro- 
mised—and, what  in  such  circumstances  is  ran, 
kept  his  promise." 
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Specimens  of  the  British  Poets  ;  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  £*gS* 
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We  would  rather  see  Mr.  Campbell  as  a 
poet,  than  as  a  commentator  on  poetry : — be- 
cause we  would  rather  have  a  solid  addition 
to  the  sum  of  our  treasures,  than  the  finest  or 
most  judicious  account  of  their  actual  amount. 
But  we  are  very  glad  to  see  him  in  any  way: 
— and  think  the  work  which  he  has  now  given 
us  very  excellent  and  delightful.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  think  there  is  some  little  room  for 
complaint ;  and.  feeling  that  we  have  not  got 
all  we  were  led  to  expect,  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  think  that  the  learned  author  still 
owes  us  an  arrear :  which  we  hope  he  will 
handsomely  pay  up  in  the  next  edition. 

When  a  great  poet  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  announces  a  large  selection 
of  English  poetry,  ''with  biographical  and 
critical  notices,"  we  naturally  expect  such 
notices  of  all,  or  almost  all  the  authors,  of 
whose  works  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
favour  us  with  specimens.  The  biography 
sometimes  may  be  unattainable — and  it  may 
still  more  frequently  be  uninteresting — but 
the  criticism  must  always  be  valuable;  and, 
indeed,  is  obviously  that  which  must  be 
looked  to  as  constituting  the  chief  value  of 
any  such  publication.  There  is  no  author  so 
obscure,  if  at  all  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
Tegister,  of  whom  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
know  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell— and  none  so  mature  and  settled  in  fame, 
upon  whose  beauties  and  defects,  and  poetical 
character  in  general,  the  public  would  not 
have  much  to  leam  from  such  an  authority. 
Now,  there  are  many  authors,  and  some  of 
no  mean  note,  of  whom  he  has  not  conde- 
scended to  say  one  word,  either  in  the  Essay, 
or  in  the  notices  prefixed  to  the  citations.  Of 
Jonathan  Swift,  for  example,  all  that  is  here 
recorded  is  "Born  1667— died  1744;"  and 
Otway  is  despatched  in  the  same  summary 
manner— "  Born  1651 — died  1685."  Mar- 
lowe is  commemorated  in  a  single  page,  and 
Butler  in  half  of  one.  All  this  is  rather  ca- 
pricious : — But  this  is  not  all.  Sometimes  the 
notices  are  entirely  biographical,  and  some- 
times entirely  critical .  We  humbly  conceive 
thejxught  always  to  have  been  of  both  des- 
crijfifcrm.  At  all  events,  we  ought  in  every 
case  to  have  had  some  criticism, — since  this 
could  always  have  been  had,  and  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  valuable.  Mr.  C., 
we  think,  has  been  a  little  lazy. 
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If  he  were  like  most  authors,  or  even  Ilka 
most  critics,  we  could  easily  have  pardoned 
this;  for  we  very  seldom  find  any  work  W 
short.  It  is  the  singular  goodness  of  his  criti- 
cisms that  makes  us  regret  their  fewness;  far 
nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  fair,  judickW 
and  discriminating,  and  at  the  same  thai 
more  fine,  delicate  and  original,  than  til 
greater  part  of  the  discussions  with  which  hi 
has  here  presented  us.  It  is  very  rare  to  fW 
so  much  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetrj, 
united  with  so  much  toleration  for  its  faults: 
and  so  exact  a  perception  of  the  merits  « 
every  particular  style,  interfering  so  little 
with  a  just  estimate  of  all.  Poets,  to  be  sue, 
are  on  the  whole,  we  think,  very  indulges* 
judges  of  poetry ;  and  that  not  so  much,  w» 
verily  believe,  from  any  partiality  to  their  owl 
vocation,  or  desire  to  exalt  their  fraternity, 
as  from  their  being  more  constantly  alive  to 
those  impulses  which  it  is  the  business  of 
poetry  to  excite,  and  more  quick- to  catch  and 
to  follow  out  those  associations  on  which  ill 
efficacy  chiefly  depends.  If  it  be  true,  ■ 
we  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  will 
reference  to  this  very  author,  that  poetrv  p* 
duces  all  its  greater  effects,  ana  works  iti 
more  memorable  enchantments,  not  so  rnnok 
by  the  images  it  directly  presents,  as  by  those 
which  it  suggests  to  the  fancy ;  and  melts  or 
inflames  us  less  by  the  fires  which  it  applies 
from  without,  than  by  those  which  it  kindla 
within,  and  of  which  the  fuel  is  in  our  own 
bosoms, — it  will  be  readily  understood  how 
these  effects  should  be  most  powerful  in  the 
sensitive  breast  of  a  poet;  and  how  a  sptrL 
which  would  have  been  instantly  quenches 
in  the  duller  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  brain, 
may  create  a  blaze  in  his  combustible  iroagi- 
nation,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  worn. 
The  greater  poets,  accordingly,  have  almost 
always  been  the  warmest  admirers,  and  the 
most  liberal  patrons  of  poetry.  The  smaller 
only — your  Laureates  and  Ballad-monger*- 
are  envious  and  irritable — jealous  even  of  the 
dead,  and  less  desirous  of  the  praise  of  othen 
than  avaricious  of  their  own. 

But  though  a  poet  is  thus  likely  to  be  * 

fentler  critic  of  poetry  than  another,  sad) 
y  having  a  finer  sense  of  its  beauties,  to  be 
better  qualified  for  the  most  pleasing  and  to- 
portant  part  of  his  office,  there  ia  another 
requisite  in  which  we  should  be  afraid  tf 
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;>c  found  wanting,  especially 
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bell  was  himself  a  Mai  tinol  scnoo. 

of  poetry,  and  distinguished  by  a  mi  peCB> 
liar  and  fastidious  w  ith- 

out  being  apprehensive  that 
bias  wonKl  be  apparent  in  his  work  ;  ami  that, 
with  all  his  talent  and  discernment,  he  would 
now  ami  thai  though  un- 

■  I  injustice,  lo  some  of   those  whose 
t  was  most  oppc  -  own.     We 

are  happy  to  Bay  thai  those  apprehension* 
have  proved  entirely  and  that 

nothing  in  the  volumes  I  read- 

mirable,  or  to  us  more  surprising,  than  Ihe 
perfect  candour  and  undevial  •  w  ilh 

which  the  learned  author  pa-  ■  nl  on 

all  the  different  authors  who  i  Inm; 

— the  quick  and  true  perception  he  haa  ol  the 
most  oppoaitl  beau- 

ties — the  good-natured  and  I  *ancc 

he  makes  for  the  diaadv&nt  eh  age 

and     individual — and     the     li  B    and 

brevity  and  tiniuiess  with  whil  li 

th'1  exi  .tilled 

vere.    No  one  indeed,  we  will  venture 
lo  affirm,  ever  placed  himself  in  the  - 
judgment  with  more  of  a  judicial  temper — 

■...«.  we 
must  beg  leave  just  to  add,  thai  hem?  called 
on  to  pass  judgment  only  on  the  lirwl.  whose 
fault*  were  no  longer  corrigible,  or  had  already 

-  tern- 
-  lean  tried]  and  :  est  pro- 

voke.!, than  in  the  ease  of  1' 

i  the  verv  iiiiini  I  tj  ol   the 

errors  that  called  for  animadversion,  in  ihe 
course  of  his  wide  mrrej  most  h.>M>  made 
each   particular   i. 

ficant,  and  mitigated  ihe  - 
■  innalioii. 

•  It  is  •  circumstance,  ol  the  larr^ 

and  comprehensive  range  which  lie  was  ob- 
,  and  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lied  to 

mingle,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  not 
Only  ihe  general  mildness  and  indulgence  ol 
his  judgments,  bt 

from  those  narrow  and   limit  ms  by 

which  we  have  already  said  thai  pCX  la  are  so 
|i  .!       \  -  a  large 
: 
ha  me- 
ters of  any  force  el  the 
prejudices  with  which'  litem, 
lower  uur  estimate  of  our  own  superior 
happiness  and  wisdom,  so,  a  very  ample  and 
extensive   course   i 
ment  of  letters,  tends  naturally  to  enlai 

narrow  principles  n|  judgment ;  and  1 1 

i   the  iilols  before  which  we  had 
formerly  abased  ourselves,  but  !• 
us  Ihe  rnipht  and  the  li  that 

In  this  |>oiiit  of  Tie  W,  we  think  -uch  a  wink 
as  is  now  before  us.  likely  to  »l  use 

'nary   readers  of    pot 

unlocking  to  them  in 

of  enjoyment  and  admiral  a  ti«"Ving 

a  tendency   lo   cm  iheii 

judgment*  of   tfa<  \«\  \<> 

strengthen  and  enliven  w\\ 
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which  thev  derive  pleasure  from  such  studies. 
Nor  would"  the  benefit,  if  it  once  extended  so 
far,  by  any  means  stop  there.  The  character 
of  our  poetry  depends  not  a  little  on  the  taste 
of  our  poetical  readers ; — and  though  some 
bards  hare  always  been  before  their  age,  and 
tome  behind  it,  the  greater  part  must  be 
pretty  nearly  on  its  level.  Present  popularity, 
whatever  disappointed  writers  may  say,  is, 
after  all,  the  only  safe  passage  of  future  glory ; 
— and  it  is  really  as  unlikely  that  good  poetry 
should  be  produced  in  any  quantity  where  it 
is  not  relished,  as  that  cloth  should  be  manu- 
factured and  thrust  into  the  market,  of  a 
Satteni  and  fashion  for  which  there  was  no 
emand.  A  shallow  and  uninstructed  taste 
is  indeed  the  most  flexible  and  inconstant — 
and  is  tossed  about  by  every  breath  of  doc- 
trine, and  every  wind  of  authority ;  so  as 
neither  to  derive  any  permanent  delight  from 
(he  same  works,  nor  to  assure  any  permanent 
feme  to  their  authors ; — while  a  taste  that  is 
formed  upon  a  wide  and  large  survey  of  en- 
during models,  not  only  affords  a  secure  basis 
for  all  future  judgments,  but  must  compel, 
whenever  it  is  general  in  any  society,  a  salu- 
tary conformity  to  its  great  principles  from  all 
who  depend  on  its  suffrage. — To  accomplish 
such  an  object,  the  general  study  of  a  work 
like  this  certainly  is  not  enough :  — But  it 
would  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  more 
extensive  reading — and  would,  of  itself,  do 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  self-satisfied 
persons,  and  startle  them  into  a  sense  of  their 
own  ignorance,  and  the  poverty  and  paltriness 
of  many  of  their  ephemeral  favourites.  Con- 
sidered as  a  nation,  we  are  yet  but  very  im- 
perfectly recovered  from  that  strange  and 
ungrateful  forgetfulnpss  of  our  older  poets, 
which  began  with  the  Restoration,  and  con- 
tinued almost  unbroken  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. — Nor  can  the  workswhich 
have  chielly  tended  to  dispel  it  among  the 
instructed  orders,  be  ranked  in  a  higher  class 
than  this  which  is  before  us. — Percy's  Relics 
of  Antient  Poetry  produced,  we  believe,  the 
first  revulsion — and  this  was  followed  up  by 
Wharton's  History  of  Poetry. — Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Poets  did  something ; — and  the  great 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  modern  com- 
moatators  on  Shakespeare.  Those  various 
works  recommended  the  older  writers,  and 
reinstated  them  in  some  of  their  honours : — 
but  still  the  works  themselves  were  not  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  This 
was  done  in  part,  perhaps  overdone,  by  the 
entire  republication  of  some  of  our  older  dra- 
matists— and  with  better  effect  by  Mr.  Ellis's 
Specimens.  If  the  former,  however,  was 
rather  too  copious  a  supply  for  the  returning 
appetite  of  the  public,  the  latter  was  too 
scanty  ;  and  both  were  confined  to  too  narrow 
a  period  of  time  to  enable  the  reader  to  enjoy 
the  variety,  and  to  draw  the  comparisons,  by 
which  he  might  be  most  pleased  and  instruct- 
ed^-Bouthey's  continuation  of  Ellis  did  harm 
rather  than  good ;  for  though  there  is  some 
cleverness  in  the  introduction,  the  work  itself 
is  executed  in  a  crude,  petulant,  and  super- 
ficial manner,  --and  bean  all  the  marks  of 


being  a  mere  bookseller's  speculation.— Ai 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  from  the  time  of 
its  first  publication,  we  suppose  it  has  bad  the 
success  it  deserved. 

There  was  great  room  therefore, — and,  we 
will  even  say,  great  occasion,  for  such  a  work 
as  this  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  in  the  present  stati 
of  our  literature ;— and  we  are  persuaded,  that 
all  who  care  about  poetry,  and  arc  not  already 
acquainted  wiih  the  authors  of  whom  it  treat! 
— and  even  all  who  are— cannot  possibly  do 
better  than  read  it  fairly  through,  from  lbs 
first  page  to  the  last — without  skipping  the 
extracts  which  they  know,  or  those  which  may 
not  at  first  seem  very  attractive.  There  is  no 
reader,  we  will  venture  to  say,  who  will  riot 
from  the  perusal  even  of  these  partial  and 
scanty  fragments,  without  a  fresh  and  deep 
sense  of  the  matchless  richness,  variety,  ana 
originality  of  English  Poetry :  while  the  jux- 
taposition and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  not 
only  gives  room  for  endless  comparisons  and 
contrasts, — but  displays,  as  it  were  in  minia- 
ture, the  whole  of  its  wonderful  progress;  and 
sets  before  us,  as  in  a  great  gallery  of  pictures, 
the  whole  course  and  history  of  the  art,  from 
its  first  rude  and  infant  beginnings,  to  ill 
maturity,  and  perhaps  its  declines  While  it 
has  all  the  grandeur  and  instruction  that  be- 
long!* to  such  a  gallery,  it  is  free  from  the 
perplexity  and  distraction  which  is  generally 
complained  of  in  such  exhibitions;  as  each 
piece  is  necessarily  considered  separately  and 
in  succession,  and  the  mind  cannot  wander, 
like  the  eye,  through  the  splendid  labyrinth 
in  which  it  is  enchanted.  Nothing,  we  think, 
can  be  more  delightful,  than  thus  at  our  est* 
to  trace,  through  all  its  periods,  vicissitudes, 
and  aspects,  the  progress  of  this  highest  ana 
most  intellectual  of  all  the  arts — coloured  af 
it  is  in  every  age  by  the  manners  of  the  time* 
which  produce  it,  and  embodying,  beside! 
those  flights  of  fancy  and  touches  of  pathos 
that  constitute  its  more  immediate  essence, 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  much  of  the  morality 
that  was  then  current  among  the  people ;  and 
thus  presenting  us,  not  merely  with  almost 
all  that  genius  has  ever  created  for  delight, 
but  witha  brief  chronicle  and  abstract  ofau 
that  was  once  interesting  to  the  generation! 
which  have  gone  by. 

The  steps  of  the  progress  of  such  an  til, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  they  haw 
been  effected,  would  form,  of  themselves,  t 
large  and  interesting  theme  of  speculation. 
Conversant  as  poetry  necessarily  is  with  aD 
that  touches  human  feelings,  concerns,  and 
occupations,  its  character  must  have  been  in- 
pressed  by  every  change  in  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  society,  and  must  eves 
retain  the  lighter  traces  of  their  auccesaitt 
follies,  amusements,  and  pursuits ;  white,  * 
the  course  of  ages,  the  very  multiplies!** 
and  increasing  business  of  the  people  ha** 
forced  it  through  a  progress  not  wholly  di* 
similar  to  that  which  the  same  causes  haft 
produced  on  the  agriculture  and  landscape  of 
the  country ; — where  at  first  we  had  rude  and 
dreary  wastes,  thinly  sprinkled  with  sonny 
spots  of  aimplo  cultivation — then  vast  foreaV 
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has  complied  perhaps  too  far  with  Ihepnpulat 
prejudice,  in  confining  Ins  citations  from  Mil- 
ton to  ' 
leaving  ihe  Paradise  1  .est  i"  the  •  ■ 

dare.    But  though  wa  do  doi  think  ihe 
extracts  bj 
we  are  certainly  of  opinion  l] 

id  others  too  short ;  and  thai 

lly  in   the   latte 

I.     There  is  far  too  litl 
love  (bi  instance,  and  too  much 

liked    more    dI    Warner,    Fairfax,    PI 

Fletcher,    and    Henry   More — all   poetl  "I    no 
several  pages  of  Butler.   Mason,  Whit 

V7a 

ihe  specit  veiy 

well  selected  ;  nor  the 
we  see  u  hole 

of    Itidolenoe,  and   nothint 
Thomson — and  ihe  wll  Lock, 

and  nothing  else,  for  I' 

Next  to  ilw  impression  of  the  vast  fertility, 
oatnpess,  and  baaut]  of  our  English  | 
ihe  reflection  thai  recti 

In.-  a  id  -  ili.u  nf  the  perishal 

me.  and  the  speed]  oblivion 
that  bat  ' 

hen-  ni  immortal  it)  I    01  near  two  bi 

and   lilty  authors,   whose   works  are  oiled    in 

iii  ol  whom 

■  lebraled  in  ration,  tl,. 

not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  tin. 

•  ■1  popularity — whose  worl 
found  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  r<  adi 
the  shops  of  ordinary  booksellers; — or  in  the 
press  for  republication.    About  til' 
be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or  litera- 
ture : — the  rest  slumber  on  tl 

rtially  known  to 
Now.  iln 

nl-elf.  like   llle  l  to  the 

learned,  or  In  bul  to 

all  mankind  ;  and  b  light 

and  be  praised,  nei  II  who 

can  receive  p  join  in  applause.    It 

is  strange,  then,  and  somewhat  hi 
to  see  now  great  s  proportion  of  ilns.   who 
ghl  lhair  way  successful!)  I 
and  surmounted  the  con- 

temporary envy .  have  again  sunk  ii 
We  ban 

and    readily  admit,  that   nothing  bat   what  is 
good  ear  be  permanently  populai .   But  I 
Its  vivat  be  generally  o 
pears  to  us  U>  1^-  often  sufttci 

and  while  v'.  B  ds  to 

would  willingly  revive  much   'hat  it 

to  die.    Tin'  very  multiplication  of 

works  of  amu-eineiii.  i,  vtithdinns 

many  from    notice   thai  j>t  in 

we    should    soon    find    it 

trul  mil  ann  w  ere  <  bMgjed 

to  make   use  ol    tliem   all.  or   ■  ke'all 
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left  to  waste:  Fur  while  our  tasks  lengthen, 

our  In.  -  is  short  as  ever;  end  the 

our  time  multiply,  while  nor  time 

ft  ly  away.    This  superfluity 

ajul   abundance  o 

n<  i  nders  much  of  them  worthless; 

ami  ili  -  -  may.  in  mob  »  ■ 

ie  what  part  shall  be  preserved,  ami 
wl.  When  an 

an:  '  may  fall ; 

ami  many  |mpi-is.  worth  i]  remem- 

brance, have  probably  been  forgotten,  merely 
because  there  was  not  room  in  our  memories 
for  all. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  present,  however, 
thi  .it"  fortune   may  be  partly  re- 

cln  .-s.'  I     some  -mall  bailment-  of  an  immor- 
tal sham  may  still  !  ion — 
and  a  wreck  of  a  name  prowl  led,  which  time 
appeared  to  have                 I   up  for  ■ 
Th'-p-  i>  something  pious  we  think,  ud  en- 
dearing, in  Lhe  office  of  thus  gathering  up  the 
allies  ..I  renown  that  has  passed  a* 
rather,  of  calling  back  the  dep 
a  transitory  glow,  and  enabling  those  groat 

spirit-  me.!  to  he  hint  for  tn 

to  draw  a  U  at  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of 
tion.  from  the  hearts  oj  a  forgetft 

The  body  "I  th"ir  poetry,  p  in  never 

bo  revived  ;  but  some  sparks  of  its  spirit  may- 
yet  ("•  preserved,  in  a  narrowei  ana  feebler 
frame. 

When  we  look  Imck  upon  the  havoc  which 
two  hundred  \eais  have  thus  made  in  the 
ranks   of    our    immortals  —  ami,    above    all, 
when  we  refer  their 
the  qt  ol  new  oorapetito 

Illation  of   more   ;_'i >f >.  1    works   than 

there  is  time  to  peruse,  we  cannot  help  being 
dismayed  si  tie'  pro-poet  whicl 
the  writers  of  tic  present  day.  There  never 
of  popular  poetrv  as 
that  in  which  we  now  live;— ami  as  wealth, 
pipui  tend,  the  produce 

is  likcl\   lo  go  on  increasing.    Tin- 

nave  produced,  we  think,  an  annua! 

supply  of  about  ten  thousand   lines  of  good 

try — poetry   from    the    very   lirst 

hands  th.it  :\ ui  boast  of — that  runs 

lo  thre>.  or  four  large  editions — and  is  as  likely 
to  !»■  pei  tnanenl  as  pre  .:i  make 

it.    Now.il  this  goes  on  for  a  hundred  years 
I  a  task  will  await  the  poetical 
1919!     Our  living  poets  will  ihen 
srly  a*  old  as  Pope  and  swift  are  at  pres- 
ent— l>nt  there  will  stand  between  thi 

i. in  nearly  ten  times  as  much  fresh 
liable  poetry  as  is  now  int. 
between  us  and  those  writers: — and  if  Scott 
and  Byron  and  Campbell  have  already  cast 
ind  Sw ift  a  good  .1.  al  into  tie'  shade,  In 
what  form  and  dimensions  are  the)  themselves 
likely  to  1..'  presented  to  the  eyesofout 
■rand children  !    The  thought,  we  own.  is  a 
.«: — and  we  confess  we  set 
ter  lo  imagine  than  that  they  may  find 
me   n.-w  collection 
ntenary  of  the  , 
liun.    There  — if  the  future  editor  have 
any  thing  like  the  indulgence  and  •veuersAwu 
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that  the  reader  ? 
work  before  us. 

Th' 
erly.  and,  in  man 
.1   i-  not    . 

There  is  a 
ness  e. 

is  as  disdai 
work  as  any  ol    ' 
and  s,,  we  have  t' 
-  -passages  <<i  great    <■!.. ,.,  nee  ; 
follow  ed  up  by  Ol 
disorderly- 

lilled  up.  but  with  some  ni. 
finish  i. 

.is  expanse — liti 
controversy — and  abru 
elusions.     Altogether. 
minted  :  and  ab 
tions  of  a  powerful  an 
and  of  a  delicate  and  original  ta 
not  now  afford  to  give  air. 
formation  it  contains — but 
extracts,  to  show  the  tone 
composition. 

The    following    - 
stance,   and   of    the    I 
-me.  lomise,  is  give 

grace  and  spirit. 

■■  II;  first,  mid  I.. 
wtracied  by  die  n»-« 
iminrc,   which   had 

I;  century,  muter  \V 
tin. I  him,  Bccordtngtyi  dure, 
ixviicul  rnrci  i 
I'lfins.    r 
Minus    of  dim 
*nv.  wns  a  eymiifiBi-i. 

nn.f  prolix.  Y  ■ 
never  onnr<  Iv  In 
■jnii'iv,  which  i 
nn-1  ii. i  our  w  Ip 

rrzrel  thru   he 
u(  tonvACice,  *c  p1 
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j  Invc  with  mystical  meanings  and  forms 

norc    rei  from    reality, 

ot  the  chivalrous   tabid  itaell  ;  nnd  we 

wiib  In  r  back   from  hi 

Ice,  in  iln  more  solid  mw  of  ibe  elder 

t  still  she  moves  in  pursuit  of  those  shad- 

of  novelty,  and  an  exuber- 

ihal  i«  not  wholly  wilhoal  iisaiirac- 

deligtr  was,  afterwards,  happily 

,  Boccaccio  ;  and 

erhred  the  hint  of  a  sobject,  in  which, 

lits  of  contenipurnry 

iiplion, 

the    most  heroic   to   the   most    familiar." — 
pp.  71—73. 
,  with  great  beauty  nnd  justice,  coin- 
•rtoi  ■  r  in  our  language, 

mature  day   in  mi   English   spring ,    nlu-r 
winiet  returns,  and   the  buds 
blossoms,  which  have  bran  rolled  fonh  by  a 
sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts,  nnd  sent- 
-.     The  causes  of  .,f  our 

nucer,  seem  but  ion  apparent  in  the 
English  history  ;  which.  during  live  reigns 
splay  hut  a 
proscriptions,  and  bloodshed. 
try  progress,  Eng- 
in  the  fifteenth  century  n  still  more 
rust  with  Italy.     Itnly,  too,  had  her 
schisms  and  public  distractions;  but  her 
.'urn  Imd  nlways  a  sheltering  placet, 
ere  even  cherished  liy  the  rivnlship  ofinde- 
communities,  and  received  encouragement 
oBJpOMta  sources  of  commereinl  and  cede- 
wenhh.      Rut   ice  had   no   Nicholas   the 
r  il".  s.     In  England,  the  evils 

war  agitated  society  as  one  mnss.     There 
no  refuse  Iriitn  them — no  enclosure  to  fence 
I  improvement — no  muund  to  stem  the 
lie  denth  of 
VI    i  ill  ..I  the  nobility  and 

kingdom  had  perished  in  the  field,  or 
i  scaffold  r 

•.■of  Elizabeth,  has  often  been 

and  the  genius,  ol  Spenser  delineated, 

and  eloquence.     But  all  that  has 

leaves  the  following  striking 

■v  are  eloquent. 

the  rei«n  of  Elisabeth,  the  English  mind 
•  in  rvi-rv  'i  i  dted  by 

r  religion,  ami  enlarged  by  new  views  of  truth. 
n 
.Irnus  eharaeler  v. 0 

mi-  "I 
I.  :*h  it  unwitting  to  dc- 
nd  psid  hi*  last   homage  In  a  Warlike  and 
reiL'n      A  degree   ofromati' 

i  the  imnmcrs  nnd  supers!  i. 
pie;  and  Allegory  might  be  said  to  parade 
pageants  and 

■  -.  in 

mi!  moral  in 
Hies.     The  philoen- 
md,  still 
>ry  rhnrnrter      A  | 'n'al  spirit 

■  ,,i  die  hat  period  - 

than  like  |i  '  forth  out 

I  of  her 

aphis  seated  in  hearts 

ol  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was 

.lion. 
Il  of  ncivity  nnd  curiosity  in  the  public 
issicnl  litero- 

etry  sup- 

niata  rials. 

showed  a  frnnk  and 

nnd  entire  had  not 

r  to  overawe.     Romance  came 


hack  to  its  from  the  southern  languages,  clothed  in 
new  luxury  by  the  warm  it  ■    the  south. 

ry  under  sue  h  circumstances 
might  indeed  be  expected  in  be  as  irregular  as  it  wus 
profuse.  The  field  was  open  t,i  daring  absurdity, 
ns  well  as  to  genuine  inspiration;  and  accordingly 
there  is  no  period  in  which  the  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  writing  are  so  abundant." — pp.  120 — ! 

"  The  mistaken  opinion  that  Ben  Jonson  censured 
the  antiquity  of  the  diction  in  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  has 
been  corrected  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  pronounces  it 
lo  be  exactly  thut  of  his  contemporaries.  His  au- 
thority is  weighty;  still,  however,  wnhoui  reviving 
the  exploded  error  respecting  Jonson's  censure,  one 
miglu  iiitngine  the  difference  of  Spenser's  style  trim 
that  of  Shakespeare's,  whom  he  so  shortly  pre- 
ceded, to  indicate  thnt  his  Gothic  subject  and  story 
mode  bun  !•  no  towards  words  of  iho  elder  tune. 
At  all  events,  much  of  his  expression  is  now  become 
antiquated ;  though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
slid,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  build- 
ing, covers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with  romnntic 
and  venerable  associations. 

"  His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and 
luxuriant,  lie  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our 
verse,  and  mndc  it  mote  warmly,  tenderly,  nnd 
magnificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  wus 
or,  with  a  few  exceptions,  than  it  has  ever  been 
since.  It  must  certninly  tie  owned,  that  in  descrip- 
tion he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and 
robust  power  which  characterize  the  very  greatest 
poets:  But  we  shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and 
expansive  images  of  visionary  things,  a  sweeter  tone 
of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  Inn- 

? ;ungo,  than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry.  His 
ancy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of  errcaBi- 
Bjajass  ;  like  a  fertile  soil  sending  bloom  and  verdure 
through  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  foliage  which 
it  nourishes.  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  work,  we  certainly  miss  the  charm  ol 
strength,  aymmeirv,  and  rapid  or  interesting  pro- 
gress; for  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed 
is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  lo  see  that  no  additional 
cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less  perplexed.  Ilul 
still  there  is  a  richness  in  his  mnterial-,  even  where 
their  coherence  is  loose,  and  iheir  dJtJMSJUOl 
fused.  The  clouds  of  his  allegory  may  serin  lo 
snrend  inio  shapeless  forms,  but  they  are  still  the 
clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere.  Though  his  story 
grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and  groc 
manner  still  abide  by  him.  We  always  rise  from 
perusing  him  with  melody  in  the  mind's  ear,  and 
with  pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  on  the 
imaginonon." — pp.  124 — 127. 

In  his  account  of  the  great  dramatic  writers 
of  that  ami  the  succeeding  reign,  M 
veneration  for  Shi  made   hint 

r.ilher  unjust,  wo  think,  to  the  faun'  ol    tome 
of  his  precursors. — We  have  alrt  ad]  said  that 
he  passe-  Marlowe  with  a  very  flight  i 
iina  a  page  of  citation. — (it  ainly  a 

far  inferior  writer,  is  treated  with  tin 
scanty   courtesy — ami    there    is   no   account 
anil  no  specimen  of  Kyd  or  Lodge,  though 
both  authors  of  very  considerable  genii 
originality. — With  the  writings  of  Peele,  ire 
do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted — but  thi 
tations  given  from  hun  in  the  Essay  should 
have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the  body  of 
the  work. — We  must  pass  over  what  II 
of   Shakespeare   anil   jonsriii.    though    lull   of 

beauty  ana  feeling.— To  the  latter, 

is  ral  tier  riMiretli.'iu  just. — The  account  o 

moiit  and  Retohn  u  urelj  and  discriminating. 

"  The  tbestn  of  fir-nun  her  contains 

all  manner  of  good  and  evil      The  respecitN 
dramatic  partners,  in  ihe  wotYs,  exJw 
published  with  their  names,  \xave  \>ecw  %vv.tA  vo. 
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different  port  of  theao  volumes.  Fletcher's  share 
in  them  ia  by  far  lite  largest ;  and  he  is  chargeable 
wild  the  greatest  number  of  faults,  although  at  the 
same  time  Ins  genius  was  more  airy,  prolific,  and 
fanciful.     There   are   such    extremes  of  groseness 

IgliHieenoi  in  their  drama,  so  much  sv. 
and  beauty  interspersed  with  news  of  nature  either 
falsely  romantic,  or  vulgar  beyond  rcabty  ;  there  is 
so  much  to  animate  ancfamuse  us,  and  ye;  • 
that  we  would    willingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot 
help  comparing  live  contrasted   impressions  which 
they  make  to  those  which  we  receivi 
■Mna  great  and  ancient  ciiy,  picturesquely  but  irreg- 
ulurly  huilt,  gn  taring  wnh  spire*  and  surrounded 
with  gardens,  but  exhibiting  in  many  quarters  the 
lanes   and    batata   ol    wretchedness.      I'hcy    have 

,il  wealthy  and  high  lite,  which  remind  us  of 
I'-nted  by  elegant  females 
and  higli-spiriied  gallants,  whilst  their  noble  old 
with  Cnractacus  in  the  midst  of 
them,  may  inspire  us  wnh  the  same  sort  nf  regard 
which  we  pay  to  the  rough-hewn  magnificence  of 
an  ancient  fortress. 

"  I'nhappily,  the  some  simile,  without  being 
hunted  down,  will  apply  but  loo  faithfully  to  the 
nuitanert  of  the  drama.  Their  language  i 
basely  profligate.  Shakespeare's  and  Jonson's  in- 
delicacies  are  but  casual  Idols;  whilst  their*  are 
sometimes  essential  colours  of  their  painting,  Mid 
extend,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  m< 

i  nes.    This  fault  has  dc-  irod  their 

reputation;  and,  saving  a  sery  alight  allowance  for 
the  fashion  and  taste  of  their  age.  admits  nf  no  sort 
of  apology.     Their  dran. 

wide  one,  and  '  has  ample  ntom  an, I  retire  enough' 
to  permit  the  attention  to  wander  Irotn  tlo-S", 
and  10  fix  on  more  inviting  peculiarities — ns  on 
the  great  variety  of  ilieu  fable*  ami 
ages,  their  spirited  dialogue,  their  wii,  pathos,  and 
humour.  Thickly  sown  as  their  bkrnitahea  arc, 
their  merits  will  bear  great  deductions,  ami  still 
»emain  great.     Wt  such  beautiful 

chararters  as  their  Cellide,  ilteir  Aspatia  and  Bello- 
rio,  or  such  humorous  ones  ns  their  La  Win  and 
Cacafogo.  Awake  they  will  alwava  keep  us, 
whether  to  quarrel  or  10  be  pleased  wild  iheni. 
Their  invention  is  fruiitnl ;  its  beings  are  nil  the 
whole  an  active  and  sanguine  generation  ;  ami  their 
scenes  are  crowded  lo  fulness  with  the  warmth, 
agitation,  and  interest  of  actual  life." — pp.  210—213. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the 
Essay  are  dedicated  to  the  fume  of  Milton — 
and  are  offerings  not  unworthy  of  the  shrine. 

"In  Milton,"  ho  eays.  "  there  may  be  tract 
ligations  to  •  n  Kngiish  poets:   But  his 

genius  hod  loo  great  a  supreme 
school.     Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  rever- 
enee  for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  be  left  no  (.oihic  irregu- 
lar tracery  in  (lie  design  of  his  own  g' 
gave  a  classical  harmony  of  parts  to  its  stupendous 
pile.     It  thus  resembles  a  dome,  ihc  vastness  of 
Which  is  at  first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry, 
but  which  expands  more  and  more  in  the  eye  while 
it  is  contemplated.     His  early  poetry  seems  to  have 
neither  dlaturbed  not  ooi  recti  d  th*  b 
age. — Comal  earns  into  the  world  unacknowledged 
minor,  and   Lyeidas  appeared  at  first  only 
with  Ilia  initials.     'I 

eomp'i  happiest  year*  of  his  lile,  at  his 

father's  eouniry-hnua*  at  Korton,  were  Co! 
published,  with  In*  name  affixed  to  them,  m  IMS; 
but  thai  precious  volume,  which  included  1/  Allegro 
and  11  Penssroao  did  not  il  believe]  come  lo  s 
I'diiion,  till  it  win  republished  by  himself  at 
the  distance  ofeigh 

I  t  appeared,  though 
it  w»»  I   mi  crowd 

s,  sod  modi    no  visible  change  m  Uie  nuevkuV 


firactire  of  the  age    He  ' 
»•»;  the  bard  ■ 
as  liter  otgosfs 

I  he  v. 

tempt  fur  any  spei  • 
able    by   oiher    men. 
overawi 

nied  selection  ol  thai 
his  eyes  were  flint  upon  ihe  Can 
pendenco,   we  might   almost  say, 

It,   and   in   lb*  Balm  air 
which  be  opens  Paradise  I 
performance  a  ,  oearane 

"  The  warlike  pari  of  Purodii 
rahle  from  its  su'j'ci.    Wbi 
differently  managed,  is  a  prob 
ence  for  Milton  will  sen: 

iny   that    Mi 
poem,  by  having  thrown 
more  remote  perspective  :    i 
most    sublime    when   it   is 
home  to  the  imaginn 
the  dim  and  undefined  coneep 
which  we   gnlher    I,™    0> 
book  I      Tlure  the  veil  of  my-iery  it  I 

:  iis  and  n  subject  which  the 
Bcnniion  were  inadequate  to  exh 
of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had 
— the  thunders  had  i 

•  T"  aellow  thrmieh  the  vant  a> 

(in  that  line  what  an 
conveyed') — and  o: 
ia  deepened  i-aa 

me  some  pbenomen  i 
live  at  a  certain  distance,  but  w 
rin  on  the  slightest  ap|- 

l    in   wb 
Something   like  > his. 

y.     The    or- 
angels  in  bell — the  unfnrli 
Saian — and  the  march  of  hi*  troops 

'  In  prrferl  phnlnn*.  la  it,.-  hi. rem  i 
Of  Rules  and  soft  r- 

nll   this  human  pomp  nnil 
magic  and  overwhelri 
is  taken  by  surprise.     But   thl 
language  are  nod  with  very  u 
immediate  •■ 

.   and 
win.  charmed   us  i 
portion  of  their  su. 

■•  ll  we  call  dictioi; 
in  his  style,  m 

sovereignty     The  idioms  evi 
contributed  to  adorn  it.     Its    ■ 
of  poets  ;  yet  his  learning  inti 
substantial  English  purity. 
paired  by  glow 
saered  flame,  whu  h  buml 

"  In  di  ■'•  used  a 

exhausted  all  the  con 
given  to  pictures  ol 
chiefly  in  ill": 
lence  is  com*; 

nod    lilld    given     thl 

crihing  I !  pagan  worehi| 

parison   <-t    tin  Pando<n 

Scvllas.  the  < 

1 
clave  of  fiends  is  a  den 
siers.     The   powe 

oihet  i 
eyes  fro 

tion,  bui 
^vauire — their  '  Uou$*.l*  that  ansaafae  < 
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■the  pndc  thai  burns  amlJsl  the  ruins  of  ihcir 
lalurea,  anil  limit  genius.  <liut  leela  with  t tie 
dour  and  debates  wiin  the  eloquence  ol  heaven." 

lip.  24 2,  Ml. 

We  ii  a  «e  think  Shir- 

-but  he  m  praised  with 

•  is  but  little  said  of  Drydeu 

—but  it   is  Baal  with  force  and 

hi  speaking  ol  Pope  ami  lus 

touches  on  debateable 

And  we  shall  close  our  quotations 

ura  this  part  of  his  work,  with  the  passage 

;  which  be  announces  his  own  indulgent,  and, 

fih.ps,  latitudmaiian  opinions. 

■  There  are  cxcluslonists  in  taste,  who  think  thai 

i  sufficient  disparagement  of 

"it  of  the  litsi  pan  of  the  eighteenth 

nd  ihey  are  armed  with  a  noble  provoce- 

.  contempt,  when  they  have  ii  to  say 

■  Ii.)?'-  pi  .19  belong  loa  r-'reneh  school.  Indeed 

ryden  luumell  lag tally  included  in  lost  school; 

more  genuine  English  la  lo  be  found  in  no 
an  ■  pages-    Bui  III  pueiry  '  liiere  are  many  man- 
I  am  tree  lo  confe.ii,  thai  1  can  pass  from 
•  elder  writers,  and  still  find  a  charm  in  i 

equable  sweetness  of  Paruell.     Conscious 

uul  ihe   Irfcdoin  and  vuluhiluy 

la  elder  Unic,  1  cannot  Inn 

iqi  tlir  ijiiuintiiesa  and  fulse 

splior  winch  an  often  disfigure  ilio  style  of  ihe 

,  nor  deny  tny  reaped  to  the  select 

expression,  ilio  clearness  and  keeping 

nagvry,  and  ihe  pensive  dignity  ot  his  muial 

•■  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  alrictest  me- 
tcrsest  exprc 

W  ss  owl  wis  sa  ss  place  it  tnmifne  U  pouvir. 

Is  in  admiring 
"ei  I-  on  pre- 

|  ih.it  a  p  itt  ni  [t  wis  superfluous      I  lie  public 
ra*  long  ns  of  his  man- 

tjui  if  we  pi, ice  ourselves  in  the  situ 
N  whom  hll  bnllioucy,  sticcioctnesa  and  ani- 
•lly   new,  wc  cannot  wonder  at 
• 
we  should    t 

ml  it  tj  easier 
by  tin  elT.irt — to  acquire 

t  stow  often  the  most  beaaiirul  air  has 

I  Ir.itn  being 
tie  same 
■•■  That  bis 
I  manner  sre  the  verv  best  in 
■  ir  poetry  need  not  be  assarted. 
s  gracefully   pet-tiliar  manner,  L li- -  ■ 

,  sh  ill  wt  Sod  the  style  "I  poi  try  itu 

cinn- 
His    pauses    have  little    variety,  mid    bis 
ghed    in    ihe 

ing  loo 

■ni,  In 

ippoe- 

draw  Ins  mi 

I  mil  linin  those 

n!  preterit  for  any 


at  pr 


Of  the  Specimens,  which  compose  trie  body 
of  the  work,  we  oatinot  preioml   to  give  anV 
account.     They  are  themselves  but  tin 
slender  fragments  of  the  works  from 
they  are  taken;  ami  to  abridge  them  I 
would   lie  In  reduce  them  lo  mere  du.-l  and 
rubbish.     Beejd—j  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
review  the  poets  of  England  for  the  la.st  lour 
■  I  \>\irs! — but  only  the  present  editor 
and  critic.     In  the  little  we  have  yet  to  say. 
•    shall  treat  only  of  the  merit!  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  His  account  of  Hall  ami  (_  nam- 
berlayn   is  what   struck   us  most  in  his  first 
volumes — probably   because   neither  of  the 
writer*,  whom  he  so  judiciously  pi 
formerly  lamiliar  to  us.     Hall."  ulm  uus  the 
founder  of  our  satirical  poetry,  wrote  his  - 
about  the  year  1597,  when  only  twenty -tlnru 
years  old;  and  whether  we  consider  uu 
of  the  man  or  of  the  world,  they  appear  lo  us 
equally  wonderful.  In  this  extraordinary  wink, 

"He  discovered,"  saya  Mr.  C.  "not  only  the 
early  vigour  of  bis  own  genius,  bnt  ihe  power  and 
pliability  of  his  native  tongue:  for  in  the  point,  and 
volubility  and  vigour  of  Hall's  numbers,  we  might 
frequently  imagine  ouraelvea  perusing  Di 
This  may  be  exemplified  in  ihe  harmony  and  pre- 
luresqueness  of  the  following  description  i 
icetit  rural  mansion,  which  the  traveller  approaches 
in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  seal  of  ancient  hospi- 
tality, but  finds  it  descried  by  lis  selfish  owi 

Beat  ihe  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound, 
With  double  echoes,  doth  again  rebound  ; 
But  not  a  dog  dmh  bark  to  welcome  tbee, 
\nr  i-hurlit>h  porter  canal  ihou  chafing  see. 
All  dumb  nnd  silent,  like  the  detid  ol  night, 
i  >r  duelling  uf  some  sleepy  Sybarite; 

iveiiinnt  hid  with  deseri  weed, 
With  house- feck,  thistle,  dock,  stid  heroin,  k  seed. 
•  ••••••• 

Look  t"  the  low'rod  chimnies.  which  should  be 
The  "  goad  hospitality , 

Through  wmeh  u  breatheth  to  the  open  air, 

i  ling  life  and  liberal  welfare, 
Lo.  there  th'  unthankful  swallow  takes  her  real, 
And  tills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest. 

"  His  satires  are  neither  cramped  by  personal  bos- 

r  spun  out  to  vague  declamations  on  vice  ; 

but  give  us  the  firm  and  pressure  of  ihe  limes,  ex- 

I  the  faults  ul  ooefml  literature,  and  in  'he 

loppery  or  sordid  tniits  ol  prevailing  manners      The 

age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in  eccentricity  " 

Vol.  n.  pp 

What  h"  says  of  Chamberlayn,  anil  th 
tracts  he  baa  made  from  liisPhuroniiiiln,  hare 
made  us  quite  impatient  lor  an  opportD! 
u  hub'  poem, 
oetksal    in. tin   uf    Himi    Jonson    are 
\  ;  and  the  N©> 
tice  is  principal!]  cej.     It  is 

rjy  written,  though  with 
leaning  towards  his  hero,  Thefollowil  g  short 
passage  affords  a  Inn  • 

sense  and  good  temper  of  all  -Mr.  Campbell's 
apologia*. 

"The  post's  joo  .-.wskeus 

many  pleasing  recollections,  when  we  • 
paling  hia  web  omi 

I,-  i .' 1  id  a  share  in  his  at 

I  .lv  strength,  on  ajournrv  ot  lour  hti 
\\'..  ire  i 
him  in  Scotland,  thai  !■  Asia "at\\\>  t%asjsja> 

and  iffecnon  among  ihe  nohftny  »w4  mvtwi  \  x»»x 
1.1 


was  tho  romantic  scenery  of  the  oountry  lost  upon 
his  fancy.  From  the  poem  winds  he  mt  dusted  011 
Lochlomond,  il  is  seen  ilinl  ho  looked  on  il  wuh  a 
poet's  eye.  But,  unhappily,  the  meagre  (III 
of  Drummond  have  made  this  event  ul  his  hie  loo 
prominent,  hy  the  over-importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  them.  Drummond.  a  smooth  and  sober 
gentleman,  seems  to  have  disliked  Jonsou's  indul- 
gence in  that  conviviality  which  Ben  had  shared 
with  Ins  Fletcher  nnd  Shakespeare  at  the  Mermaid. 
In  consequence  of  those  uuecdotea,  Jousun's  mem- 
ory has  been  damned  for  brutality,  and  Drum- 
mond's  for  perfidy.  Jonson  drunk  freely  til  Haw- 
thornden,  and  talked  big — things  neither  incredible 
nor  unpardonable.  Drurnmond's  pvrlidy  amounted 
to  writing  a  letter,  beginning  Sir.  with  one  very 
kind  sentence  in  it,  to  the  man  whom  he  had  de- 
scribed unfavourably  in  a  private  memorandum, 
which  lie  never  meant  for  publication.  As  to  Drum- 
mond's  decoying  Jonson  under  his  roof  with  any 
premeditated  design  on  his  reputation,  no  one  can 
seriously  believe  it." — Vol.  in.  pp.  ISO,  1M. 

The  notice  of  Collo-i  may  be  quoted,  as  a 
i  model  for  such  nl^ht  memorial!  of 
writers  of  the  middle  order. 

"  There  is  a  careless  and  happy  humour  in  this 
poet's  Voyage  to  Intend,  which  seems  to  an 

the  mnnner  of  Ausiev,  in  ill,-  Bath  Guide  Th< 
tasteless  indelicacy  of  his  parody  of  the  .Eneid  has 
found  dot  too  many  admirers.  His  imitations  of 
Lin-inn  betray  the  grossest  misconception  of  humor- 
li'Ct,  when  he  attempts  to  burlesque  that 
winch  ia  ludicrous  olrcndy.  He  was  acquainted 
wiili  French  and  Italian  ;  and  among  several  works 
from  the  former  language,  trnnsloicd  the  Horace  of 
Cornrille.  and  Montaigne's  Essays. 

"  The  father  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lord  Cla- 
rendon as  on  accomplished  and  honourable  man, 
who  was  driven  hy  domestic  afflictions  to  habits 
which  rendered  his  age  le«s  reverenced  than  his 
youth,  and  made  hia  best  friends  wish  that  he  had 
not  lived  so  long.  From  him  our  poet  inherited  an 
incumbered  estate,  with  a,  disposition  to  extrava- 
gance little  calculated  to  improve  it.  Alter  having 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  returned  from  his  travels 
3  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomns 
rp,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  went  to  Ireland 
as  a  captain  in  the  ormy  ;  but  of  his  military  pro- 
gress ti'-' Iu.il;  is  recorded.  Having  embraced  the 
soldier's  lifa  merely  as  a  shift  in  distress,  he  was 
not  liK-  s  it  with  much  ambition     h«n« 

y  in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  scrond  wile, 
■  •ss  Dowsger  of  Ardgloss,  the  widow 
had  a  jointure  of  IftOQL  a 
vear.  secured    from    his    imprudent    management. 
at  Westminster. 
reationa  was  tngling;  and  his  boose, 
misled  on  the  Do...  a  fine  tmul  stream 
which  divide*  the  co  and  Btafford, 

was  i  he  frffj" 

There  be  huill  a  fishing  boneo,  '  Ptaestoribos  sa- 
crum,' wuh  the  initials  of  honest  Isaac's  noma  and 
bb  own  uniled  in  riphl  r«  over  the  door    The  walls 

■  •>,  and  the  p 
of  Cotton  and   Walton  were  upon    the  besufel. — 

PI' 

There  i»  b  very  beautiful  and  affectionate 
account  of  Parnell. — Bui  there  is  more  power 
of  writing,  nnd  more  depth  nnd  delict 
feelimi 

I  -ill". 

■  ih  the  son  .,(  i  Dutch  jeweller, 
who  in 

don     t  »nr  poet  WSJ  is  bred 

!  Ii  lor  many 

The  story  -  wns  o 

loathed  a 

aocasbtrabla    pin|ierty   to  his   nephew,  vvlran  Vie 


made  his  beir,     Il  has  been  said 
was  in  ao  of  his  find 

disposed   to   lend  bun  a 
when  he  thought  proper  to  (ago 
in  order  that  he    r 
those  calling  themselves 
ties,  his  biographer  end 

?ot  this 
(  bears,  however,  an  intrinsic  air 
It  is  not  usual  for  sensible  Iredi 
ing  on  the  verge  of  banki 
acter  was  that  of  an  urn 
Fielding,   Ins  intimate   It 
manly  simplicity  of  mind,  that  I 
such  a  stratagem. 

"  I.illo  ia  the  tragic  poet  of  middling 
life-     Instead  of  heroes  !;- 
he  gives  (he  merchant  end 
Macbeth  of  his  'Fatal  0</-io« 
tleman,  who  has  been  reduced  by  h;i 

of  his  copy  ' 

The  mind  will  be  apt,  alier  rending  h 

-elf  the  question,  how  fa] 

hy  a  mafi  gi 

principle,     The  a 

be  said,  that  are  most  familiar  to  our  u 

the  distresses  of  those  nearest  to  nurse! 

ngeet  hold  op 

fiathiee;  and  the  general  mass  of  socn 
iirnish  a  more  express  image  of  man  t 

notwithstanding  thi 

entirely  miss  m  ibem  dint  romiv 

invites  to  repeated  pi 

life  in  a  close  and 

but  not  arrayed  in  ibe  mngic  dim 

h    lies  in   conception   of  situeti 

sions.     Yet  il  n  and  I 

jects  was  so  strikingly  su:  ■ 
and  heroic  produc  day,  a 

some  of  his  contemporary  edn 
that   he  had  reached  the  . 
lence.  and  Btl 

path  ol  tragedy,  George  Born»' 

drew  more  icurs  than  die  rants  i 

might  be  true:  bu 

tnble  and  her 

r  is  had,  not 
but  from  the  i 
it.     It  does  not  prove  thai 

at  loai 
high  and  poetical  i  fleet,  us  a  wi 
a  distressed  gi  wiring 

is  a  dill' 

-  from   pni  . 
win.  Ii  ihey  are  bus.'. 
nfic,  but   not 

harshness  and  gloom  in  hia 
;ielled  lo  so 
"  The  peculiar  chi 

i  ah 
when   he  veil 

subjects  was 
or  only  11  snl 

will   phase  ns,  lr 
.  -  of    hie   11 
p.'ithos  of  Ira 

pitched  above  or  i  ■ 
sttllion 

i  hi  irngcdy 
our  h)  ■ 

and  romanlic  est" 
wuh 

\  axmvucicr  and  dene 
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■us  Trajrtly 
..  (replug  by.' 

it  dtp:  ith  die  ls.mil- 

te  ond 
..ly  on 

g   rmik  o{   lil 

•  lie  liy  depend,  HI 

Cot  'lie  harveii,   not  on 

....  in 
Disp 
The 

[lllaill  scenery 

.ring." 
pp.  58— 68. 


Vol. 


i "hi  be  more  exquisite 

li  we  are  far  from 

■  loctrines;  an.l  are 

'hat  the  merits  ol   Lillo, 

considerably  overrated. 

ieM  and  a  weakness  in  hit*  die- 

hinlc  must  have  si  ruck   Ml    C 

i  paltry 
-  liit'  pathetic  effect 
a  to  the 
domestic  mgedy. 
lique  on  Thomson  is  distinguished 
loaf,  mid  concise- 


h  u«  all  In  look 

LlllOll   of 


Imiratkr 

lilts,  and  as  the  author  who  has  lir.it 
nek  10  our  minds  »  brightened 
aliou   ol  die  delight    which  rural 
bfda  us.     The  judgment  of  cooler  year? 
ne  our  estimation  of  him 

i-   the  teat  of  rdi 

on  suggests  a  mom 

v  nml  idiosa- 

:ie  same   tun*',  the 

y  is  in  gene- 

inl  lhan  thut  nt  h 

Thomson 

of  unqualified 
love  Us  inhabitants 
injg  of  religious  hap- 
as  also  hts  philanthropy,  but  it  ia 
ous  terror*,  nml  with  ihi 
i      Cowper'- 

mjr  associations  through  a  wider 

i 

il     lli.-v 

nod  leaf  disturbed  by  the 

i.     It  i»bu>  ji 

- .  asona, 


eats  us 


if  narra- 
■  iii,  and  only  Hakes 


us  hy  in  unwieldy  difference  from  the  common  cos- 
none  oi  expression." — pp 

There  ia  the  same  delicat  .  and 

beauty  el  writing,  in  the  fbllovii 

on  Colhns— though  we  think   the  Speoimeni 

aflorward.s  given  from  this  atoojai 

rather  niggardly. 

"  CoUIh  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while 
k-o,  and   his  lyrical    poetry  a i 
iweniy-su.     Tliuso   works  will  abide  i.'"tn|iurisoa 
with  whatever  Milton  "I'- 
ll ihey  have  raihci  less  c.v 
they   exhibit    more    • 
Like  Milion,  he  leads  us  nuo  the  him 
of  imagiimiion  ;  like  him,  he  has  the  til 

sek>n  haloed  with  ihougln,  which  hy  single 
or  few  word*  often  hints  en  lolhoimagi- 

naii'in.     In    what  short  and  simple   trim-,  for  in- 
stance.  •  It  a  wide  and  majestic  landscape 

to  iln IIt..nlo- 

mond  or  Snow  den — when  be  sfl  but 

'  I  liil  lr.  i  DialB'S  aide 

View*  wllil*  anil  •  welling  fluudi.* 

And   in  the  line,  '  Where  foint  and  sickly  winds 

.round,'  he  does   DO  cly  10 

the  sultry  desert,  but  bring*  it  home  io  the 

"A  cloud  DJ  lonieltmcs  rests  on  Ins 

highest  .  ifl  from  die  fincni  •••<  ..I  bis 

associaiions,  and  the  during  sweep  ol  I 
but  ihe  shadow  is  transitory,  and  interferes  scry 
li  ihe  light  ol  his  iiungcry,  or  ihe  ■■■ 
.  Son,    '1'h-  -  ck  of 

<  >de  on  the  Psssions  is  perhaps 
ihe  happy  circumstance  that  set  nnded 

ity,     Niitbing.  boa  i-ptace 

in  Collins     'I  bi  pastoral  eclogue,  which  is  insipid 
in  all  other  English  hands,  aasun 
tng  interest,  and  a  picturesque  ait  of 

aeema  thai  he  himH'll  ultimately It 

eclogues,  as  deficient  in  ch 

-  ol  them  cart  i  so) 
i  instance  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 

"In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hinia  at  bin  di 
ambition  ;  and  he  planned  several  tragedies.     Mad 
br  lived  to  enjoy  and  adorn  -i  easy 

ve  his  sensitive  spini  and  lniriin.i.i.iiis  ear 
descending  to  mediocrity   In  sflj  path  "i  i 
yet  it  may  !"■  "d  had  mil 

sinn  for  the  vision  try  and  n 
lion,  too  strong  and  exclusive   : 
poses  of  the  drams.    His  genii.-  ireaibe 

rather  in  the  preternatural  and  -'tit  of 

finctry.  lhan  in  the  I  '  Imitation,  which 

li  st  to  real  life  ;  sni 
nee,  w-hotever  vows   he   m 
innera,'  were  still 
uiidi  finable  and   the   absi 

ever,  he  csrhed  si  nsibihly  and  "  i lie 

highest  regions  ol  ahsirnc" 

.  i  glow  .v.  :  a  shadow) 

is  visible  to  l 

Thotijjh  a 

ing  our  own   Dalionalil  lucing   ilus 

M .  Campb 

"The  admirers  of  the   fJenile   Shi 
perhaps  be  contented   10  ""  of 

national  they  'I"  in 

- 
picture  'I's  be 

lid  tlilliW  the  patw 
ibe  likonrss  of  a  mother  vcty   tivltftViewfAv ,  A  la 
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did  not  bring  home  to  her  children  traits  of  unde- 
finable  expression  which  had  escaped  every  eye 
but  thai  of  familiar  affection.  Ramsay  had  not  the 
force  of  Burns;  but,  neither,  in  just  proportion  to 
hi*  merit?,  is  lie  likely  to  be  felt  by  an  English 
reader.  The  fire  of  Burns'  wit  and  passion  glows 
through  an  obscure  dialect  by  its  confinement  to 
short  and  concentrated  bursts.  The  interest  which 
Ramsay  excites  is  spread  over  a  long  poem,  deline- 
ating inunners  more  than  pnssions.  and  the  mind 
must  be  at  home  both  in  the  language  and  manners, 
to  appreciate  the  skill  and  comic  archness  with  which 
he  has  heightened  the  display  of  rustic  character 
without  giving  it  vulgarity,  and  refined  the  view 
of  peasant  life  by  situations  of  sweetness  and  ten- 
derness, without  departing  in  the  least  degree  from 
its  simplicity.  The  Gentle  Shepherd  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  general  pastoral  poetry  of  modern 
Europe.  It  has  no  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simple- 
tons, nor  drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  nature,  but 
distinct  characters  and  amusing  incidents.  The 
principal  shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency 
with  the  habits  of  s  peasant ;  hut  he  moves  in  that 
sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit,  with  so  much 
cheerful  sensibility  to  its  humble  joys,  with  max- 
ims of  life  bo  rational  and  independent,  and  wiih 
an  ascendency  over  his  fellow  swains  so  well  main- 
tained by  his  force  of  character,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  sud- 
denly chanced  into  situations  of  trouble  and  danger, 
we  should,  in  exact  consistency  with  our  former 
idea  of  him,  expect  him  to  become  the  leader  of 
the  peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native  hamlet. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  his  mistress  less  beautifully 
conceived.  She  is  represented,  like  himself,  as 
elevated,  by  a  fortunate  discovery,  from  obscure  to 
opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable  of  being  the 
ornament  of  either.  A  Richardson  ora  D'Arhlny, 
bad  ihey  continued  her  history,  might  have  height- 
ened the  portrait,  but  they  would  not  have  altered 
its  outline.  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
that  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  engraven  on  the 
memory,  and  has  sunk  into  the  heart,  of  its  native 
countrv.  Its  verses  have  passed  into  proverbs,  and 
it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
peasantry  whom  it  describes." — pp.  344 — 316. 

We  think  the  merits  of  Akenside  under- 
rated, ami  those  of  Churchill  e xaggerated : 
But  we  haw  found  no  passage  in  which  the 
amiable  but  equitable  ami  reasonable  indulg- 
ence of  Mr.  Campbell's  mind  is  so  conspicu- 
ous, as  in  his  account  of  Chatterton — and  it 
is  no  slight  thing  for  a  poet  to  have  kept  him- 
self cool  mid  temperate,  on  a  them'.'  which 
has  hurried  so  many  inferior  spirits  into  pas- 
sion anil  extravagance. 

"  When  we  conceive,"  says  Mr.  C,  "the  in- 
spired boy  transporting  himself  in  imagination  back 
to  the  clays  of  Ills  fictitious  Rowley,  embodying  bis 
ideal  character,  and  giving  to  airy  nothing  n  '  local 
habitation  and  a  name.'  we  may  forget  the  im- 
postor in  the  enthusiast,  and  forgive  the  falsehood 
of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuity.  One 
of  bis  companions  lias  described  the  air  of  rapture 
and  inspiration  with  which  he  used  to  repeat  his 
passages  from  Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he 
took  to  contemplate  die  church  of  St.  Mary  Bed- 
cliffe,  while  it  awoke  the  a-soctatiotis  of  antiquity 
in  his  romantic  mind.  There  was  one  spot  in 
particular,  full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he 
would  often  lay  himself  down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as 
It  were,  in  a  trance.  On  Sundays,  as  long  as  day- 
light lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Bristol,  taking  drawings  of  churches,  or 
other  objects  that  struck  his  imagination. 

"  During  the  few  months  ot  bis  existence  in 
London,  his  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  which 
were  always  accompanied  wiih  presents,  expressed 
iba  most  joyous  anticipations.     But  suddenly  all 


the  flush  of  his  gay  hopes  ami  busy  projects  ttr 
minated  in  despair.  The  particular  cause*  wlnU 
led  to  his  catastrophe  have  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his  pruspees) 
are  but  Utile  to  be  trusted ;  for  while  apparency 
exchanging  his  shadowy  visions  of  Rowley  for  tat 
real  adventures  of  life,  he  was  still  moving  under 
the  spell  of  an  imagination  that  saw  every  thing  ia 
exaggerated  colours.  Out  of  this  dream  be  was 
at  length  awakened,  when  he  found  that  be  had 
miscalculated  the  chances  of  patronage  and  ibe 
profits  of  literary  labour. 

"  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Chat- 
terton without  being  moved,  is  little  to  he  envies' 
for  its  tranquillity  ;  but  the  intellects  of  those  meg 
must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  uncharitable, 
who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction, 
have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  Rowley  in  lbs 
same  class  of  crimes  with  pecuniary  forgery;  aai 
have  calculated  ihat  if  he  had  not  died  by  ha  osm 
band  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days  upsa 
a  gallows!  This  disgusting  senience  baa  beat 
pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exemplary  for 
severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural  afieciiaa, 
His  Rowleian  forgery  must  indeed  be  pronounce! 
improper  by  the  general  law  which  condemns  al 
serious  and  deliberate  falsifications ;  but  it  deprive! 
no  man  of  his  fame;  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interfer- 
ence with  the  memory  of  departed  genius;  it  bat 
not,  like  Lauder's  imposture,  any  malignant  mocha 
to  rob  a  party,  or  a  country,  of  a  name  which  was 
its  pride  and  ornament. 

"  Selling  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uncharitable 
biographers,  whose  imaginations  have  condores] 
him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that  his  on- 
formed  character  exhibited  strong  and  conflicting 
elements  of  good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary 
project  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Metliodist 
preacher,  betrays  sn  obliquity  of  design  and  a  coo- 
tempt  of  human  credulity  that  is  not  very  amiable. 
But  had  he  been  spared,  his  pride  and  ambition  < 
would  probably  have  come  to  flow  in  their  proper 
channels.  His  understanding  would  have  taught 
him  ihe  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  and  he  would  have  despi&rd  artifice,  wbea 
he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of  wisdom. 
In  estimating  the  promises  of  his  genius,  I  would 
rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  his  admir- 
ers, than  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those  who  are  afraid 
of  being  blinded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attrib- 
uted to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology 
which  is  thrown  over  them. 

"The  inequality  of  ('hatterton's  various  pro- 
ductions may  lie  compared  to  the  disproportions  of 
the  ungrown  giant.  His  works  bad  nothing  of  th> 
definite  neatness  of  that  precocious  talent  which 
slops  short  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  tor  know- 
ledge was  thai  of  a  being  taught  by  instinct  to  by 
up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and  unde- 
veloped powers.  Even  in  his  favourite  maxim, 
pushed  it  might  be  to  hyperbole,  that  a  inon  by 
abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  troced  the  indication! 
of  a  genius  which  nature  had  meant  to  achieve  workl 
of  itn mortality.  Tussoulone  can  be  compared  10  brat 
as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  Engli.-h  poet  ever  equal- 
led him  at  the  same  age." — Vol.  vi.  pp.  136' — 16i 

The  account  of  Gray  is  excellent,  and  that 
of  Goldsmith  delightful.  We  can  afford  tot 
give  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  it. 

"  Goldsmith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  admira- 
tion of  darinj;  design,  or  of  fer'ile  invention;  bat  it 
presents,  wiihin  its  narrow  limits,  a  distinct  and  ail- 
broken  view  of  poetical  delight  fulness.  His  descrip- 
tions and  sentiments  have  the  pure  zest  of  nsturs. 
He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  emteet 
without  insipidity.  Perhaps  there  is  on  in'el'eelsel 
composure  in  his  manner,  which  may.  in  mine  pas- 
sages, be  said  to  approach  to  the  reserved  and  era 
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UK ;   hut  lie  unbends  from  this  graver  strain  of 

-  tenderness,  Diid  even  to  playfulness, 

*uli  sn  esse  snd  grace  almost  exclusively  Ills  own  : 

-ivc  views  of  the  happiness  and 

pictures  of  lile.  that  touch 

I  iniiliariiy.     His  language  is  rer- 

«  uly  »impie,  ihungh  u  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged  or 

»  disciple  til  the  giiunt  and 

luniahi  Deliberately  ss  he 

:u>i  he  accused  of  wanting  natural  and 

idjrjim  on:   but  still  il  is  select  and  re- 

OlBfeaa He   uses   the  urnninenis  which 

inguish  true  poetry  tii'm  prose; 

I  adopts  colloquial  plainness,  it  is  with 

ire  and  skill,  to  avoid  a  vulvar  humility. 

ere  is  man  of  ihis  elegant  simphchy.  of  this 

■miih, 

than  in  any  modem  poet,  or  perhaps  than  would  le 

attain  i  a  standard  for  every  writer 

in   extensive  narrative   poems  such  a 

style  would  Ik  ton  difficult.     There  is  s  noble  pro- 

~    ety  even  in  the  careless  strength  of  great  p s 

roughness  of  castle  walls;  snd.  generally 
king,  where  there  is  a  long  course  of  story,  M 

a i   n4    lite    to    he  pursued,  such  exquisite 

rose  of  I  ioldsninli  would  he  too  cosily 

The  tendency  towards 

■  rvation  in  his  poetry  agrees  peculiarly 

rith  ihe  compendious  form  of  expression  which  ha 

bed .    whilst    the   homefelt  joys,  on   which    Ins 

la  repose,  required  ut  once  the  chastest 

m  of  language,  to  make  ihcm 

be  dignrtyal  .1  philosophical  poem. 

depth  11I   li-ehng  and 

win.  h    fives  hack  the  iinaee  of  nature 

and    minutely.     He   has    no    reds 

ch<nig!  ''in  teems  n 

the  impoln  10  which  he 

himself.     Whatever  ordour  '-r  casual 

he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  be  gained  a 

gree    ot    purity  and    self-poeanaion.     Mia 

hi  in«iniiii'in  '    moralist  ; 

■ver  his 

ihjects,   that    would  seem 

1  h  painting.     Bui 

•1  lends  ihe  :il'  humble 

n  vulgar  asenri  ition  ;  ami  be  ii 

ess)  toirace  the  si  ■ 

n.   till  we  1 nt   the  farrriture  nl  its  nle- 

and    hs'en    in   ihe    'varnished    clock    thai 
" — pp.  Ki- 
no nutt'li  of  William  Whitehead 
loo  much  ni  1 . — ntici 

loo  much  nf  Amhurst  Selden, 
[ndeed  lb 
..■  been  more  forgotten  by 
l.inr  in  thn  last,  thau  in  aril  01 

;-  bj  mi  11 

of  the 

,; 

-  ui  iltifi  Journal,  is  substantially 
■       u)a  nil  lb 

will  ilnntit  nl    llii 

i     i'nte. 

lelter- 

itronized  the 

But, 

nl      UII 

.  ,  1    -       blu  that  we 

urli   bitter- 

ig.    A 


certain  tone  of  exaggeration  in  Incident,  we 
to  the  soil  Ml  writing  in  which  we  are 
.•■il.    Reel.  ttle  tiKi  much,  p 

hapa,  "ii  tl 

1    li'il.   onoancciously,    iu  1  ocj 

sentiments,  in  order  to  make  than  under- 
;  ami,  when  a  littlsj  Mntrorenuat 
warmth  is  added  in  a  little  km  oi  eUset 
an  excess  of  colouring  is  upt  to  steal  over 
the    canvas*  which  no 

sn  much  as  our  own,     Wi  ike) 

IBM  expiation  lo  the  shade  of  our  illustrious' 
countn 

In  his  observations  011  Joseph  W.u  ton,  Mr. 
C.  resumes  the  controversy  about  (ha  poatioaj 
ili.uaciiT  of  Pope,  upijn  which  In-  had  Biitarari 
at  the  close  ot  his  Essay  ;  and  as  In  w  Inch 
we  hope  to  have  some  other  opportunity  of 
giving  our  opinions.    At  piesenl.  DOWl  ver,  we 

must  hasten  ta  ■  conrlu-mn  ;  and  ahaJJ  make 
our  last  extracts  from  the  notice  of  Cow  per, 
which  is  drawn  up  on  somewhat  of  a  larger 
scale  than  any  other  in  the  work.  The  ab- 
stract of  his  life  is  given  with  great  teiulerneaf 
and  beauty,  ami  with  considerable  fulness  of 
detail.  Bat  the  ratnarki  on  his  poetry  are  ihe 
must  precious, — and  are  all  that  we  have  now 
room  to  borrow. 

"  The  noture  of  Cowper'a  works  mokes  ua 
peculiarly  identify  the  poet  and  ihe  man  in  perusing 
ilieui.  As  nn  individual,  be  was  retired  und  weaned 
Ir.ini  the  vmiiiies  of  the  world  ;  and  mal 

writer,  be  left  ihe  ambitious  and  lux  da 

■  ■I   El  1  those  of  red  hlc  und  sim- 

ple   nature,   nnd    lur    the   dovolopani  'wn 

lings,   in   hcli  nil 

mull      II;-   ImiMii  Ii  a  nuisciilini-   uliinn. 

-  rct'gib,  and  Ins  manner,   wbeihei  he  tisca 
into   groce  nr   hi!  so  much 

plum  and  liuniliiir  Ireednm.  thai  DO  pi>etry 

«iili  n  deep  it  its  sentiments  having 

Irom  1  he  uui bur's  heart  ;  und  ul  ihe  enthu- 

Hum,  in  whatever  be  describes,  bl  nn- 

d  and  unejtaggeraied.     IK- in,,  -  ah 

had  been  lung 

Ii  in   the   mixed    I  world  10   be 

ii  by  ita  intercourse,  nnd   ytt   withdrawn  so 

soon  as  10  ret  iin  an  aaworldl]  p  iruy  and 

simplicity.     He  wos  ul  he 

became  an  sinhor;  but  his  compost  ry  a 

tenderness  of  fooling  bo  youthfully  pn  served,  and 

even  a  vein  ul  humuurso  Inr  from  being  extinguished 

by  hi*  ns,  thai  w-s  can  scarcely  regret  his 

.vnuen  them  at  an  curl  1 
Kur   I,  lie  deterininaiinu  of  age   v\t:b  an 

ajuiaiaita  and  ingenuous  sensibility;  arm  though  he 
nub  his  Mil.je.  la,  yet,  «  1  an  lie  is 
t  long-fell  - 
in  his  which  gives  sn  uncommon  ripe- 

ness of  1  huracier  in  Ins  pi 

"  ll  is  due  to  Cowper  lo  fix  our  regard  on  this 
lllllilfi-i  II  .111--   .i|i,l    suil 

i|  gi  nnis  \»  1 
1  115  own  secluded  leclings.  n  utd 

,  n,  r.  shape  -•'  Inn  'ige 

.1    fiction,       Hi'  bar 
•  r  in  fable,  imr  111  lha  ilrninn  .  hut 
-   left  a  r,  curd  nl   Ins  own   character,  w  I'irh 
di  ep  s»  mpaihy,  but  a 

s'uily  nt  In 11  nature.     II  - 

red  ns  such  n  record  ■  nh 

iiy  und  geotli  ilay- 

•upersutlon,  ul  soTemnity   snd  ninth, 

win.  h  appear  alatosi  anontaloua  ;  and  tano  .«..  ww- 

iiv.  aonettaii  >  11 

irennj  coutiasv*  ot  \nt  (eeAvn^*.    YWv  W>V\n% 
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lo  his  poetry  as  an  enure  g/rucluro,  it  has  a  massive 
■ir  of  sincerity.  Ii  is  km  ml  til  in  steadfast  princi- 
ples of  belief;  and,  if  we  may  prolong  the  archi- 
locturul  men  '  its  arches  may  be  some- 

times gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and 
s  grotesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  still 
forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monument  of 
the  builder's  mind.  Young's  works  are  asdevout, 
as  satirical,  sometimes  as  merry,  as  those  of  Cow- 
il,  undoubtedly,  more  witty.  But  the  melan- 
choly and  wit  of  Young  do  not  make  up  to  us  the 
idea  of  a  conceivable  or  natural  being.  He  has 
sketched  in  his  pages  the  ingenious,  but  incongruous 
farm  of  .1  Ectiiiona  mind— Cowper's  soul  speaks 
from  liis  volumes." 

"  Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his 
life,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some 
asperities  and  peculiarities  should  have  adhered  to  the 
strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss  and  fungus 
that  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the  forest,  amidst  the 
damps  of  its  unsunned  retirement.  It  is  more  sur- 
prising that  he  preserved,  in  such  seclusion,  so  much 
genuine  power  of  comic  observation.  There  is  much 
of  the  bill  tii-'jiuitiess  of  Theophrastus,  and  of  the 
nervous  and  concise  spirit  of  La  Bruyere,  in  his 
piece  entitled  '  Conversation,'  with  a  cast  of  humour 
superadded,  which  is  peculiarly  English,  and  not  to 
be  found  out  of  England." — Vol.  vti.  pp.  357,  358. 

Of  his  greatest  work,  The  Task,  he  after- 
wards observes, 

"  His  whimsical  outset  in  a  work,  where  he 
promises  so  little  and  performs  so  much,  may  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  those  magnificent 
commencement  of  poems,  which  pledge  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  in  good  earnest,  lo  a  task. 
Cowper's  poem,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  n  river, 
will'  Ii  rises  from  a  playful  little  fnnntnin,  and 
gathers  beauty  and  magnitude  as  it  proceeds.  He 
leads  us  abroad  into  his  daily  walks ;  he  exhibits 
lbs  landscapes  which  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
template, and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which  he 
habitually  indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
terest ns  in  legendary  fictions,  or  historical  recol- 
lections connected  with  the  ground  over  which  he 

lies;  all  is  plainness  and  reality:  But  we 
instantly  recognise  the  true  poet,  in  the  clearness, 

ism,  and  fidelity  of  his  scenic  draughts;  in 
his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  common  ; 
and  in  the  high  refish,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of 
rural  sig  its  and  sounds,  which  he  communicates 

-ii-!!.  '  His  eyes  drink  the  rivers  with  de- 
light.'  lie  excites  an  idea,  that  almost  amount"  to 
sensation,  of  the  freshness  and  delight  of  a  rural 
walk,  even  when  he  leads  us  to  the  wasteful  com- 
mon, witch 

— —  '  Overgrown  with  fern,  and  rMHk 
With  prickly  gorss,  that,  shapeless  and  delorm'd. 
Ami  dang'mus  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
Ami  decks  ilseit  with  ornaments  of  g 


beauties  of  creation  ;  but  it  gives  bit  ttsM  s  I 
tentment  and  fellowship  with   bum 
makes  him  careless  of  selecting  n 
views  of  nature  beyond  their 

uteniplated  the  face  of  plain 
life,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  set 
minutest  features  were  impress  .  Ian., 

and  he  sought  not  lo  embellish    vv  I 
Hence  his  landscapes  have  less  of  the  ideal!  v  bear 
tilul  than  Thomson's ;  but  they  have  an  unnvallsi 
charm  of  truth  and  reality. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  few  poets,  who  have  indiilgsj 
neither  in  descriptions  nor  scknou 
the  passion  of  love ;  but  there  is  no  poet    ■ 
riven   us   a   finer  conception  of  the   ami 
female  influence.    Of  all  the  verses  that  have  b< 
ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of  dot  ;  uins 

those  in  his  winter  evening,  at  the  openn 
fourth  book  of  The  Task,  are  perhaps  the  m 


fgold, 
i-ipleasing  ramble.     There  the  turf 

ci'l.  nch  in  odoriferous  herbs 
UM  funis  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxuries  ol  unexpected  sweets.' 

"  His  rural  prospects  have  far  less  variety  and 

compass  than  those  of  Thomson  ;  but  his  graphic 

as    are    more  close   and    minute:    not    that 

-on   was  either  deficient  or  undelightful  in 

dream  its  ol  the  beamy  of  nature,   but 

ted  to  licr  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper. 

vss  more  excursive  and  philosophical. 

t    Olney,  on  the  contrary,  I 

human  philosophy  with   something  o(  the 

,,'t.     To  Ins  eye,  the  great  and  little  thins* 

of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  equality,  hv  Ins 

"f  the  power  and    purposes  ol    Bint 

who  made  thorn,    Thoy  are,  in  bis  view,  only  as 

irpet    of   nature,   for 
il   being.     This  rdi- 

blunting  /iw  sensibility  lo  the  genuine  and  simple 


beautiful.     In  perusing  that  scene  of  '  in 

lights,'    '  fireside    enjoyments,'    and    '  home-ben 

happiness,'  we  seem  to  recover  a  part  ol  the  far* 

gotten  value  of  existence  ;  when  we   r qmse  lbs 

means  of  its  blessedness  so  widely  •'■ 
so  cheaply  attainable,   and    find 
of  description  at  once  so  enchanting  and  so 
"  Though  the  scenes  of  The  Task  arc 
retirement,  the  poem  affords  an  amusing  perspec- 
tive of  human  affairs.     Remote  as 
from  the  stir  of  the  great  Bal< 
futatimm  Urbit,  el  illalabUt  murmur.'  he  glaneat 
at  most  of  the  subjects  of  public   in 
engaged  the  attention  of  his  conten  ; 
those  subjects,  it  is  but  faint  praise  lo  sa> 
vespoused  the  side  of  justice  end  humn 
ance  of  mediocrity  of  talent  is 
same  side,    rather   injuring    than    promoi 
cause,  by  its  officious  declamation,     Hut  noduM 
can  be   further  from  the  stale 
cuckooism   of  sentiment,    than    the 
eloquence  of  Cowper — be  speaks  '  like  one  lnvmf 
authority.'     Society  is  Ins  debtor.     Poetical  eipo- 
so  ions  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  may,  indeed,  seem 
very  unlikely  agents  in  contributing  to  de-- 
nnd  it  is  possible  that  the  roost  reli 
the  West  Indies,  may   look    with    neither  sham 
nor  compunction  on  his  own  image  in    the  past* 
of  Cowper.     But  such  appeals  to  ihe  he.vi  ol  toe 
community  are   not  lost '.      T; 
silently  in  the  popular  memory  ;  and  they  Isbbbw 
at  last,  a  part  of  that   public  opinion,  w  |,,,li  must, 
sooner  or  later,  wrench  the  lash  trotn  the  i 
the  oppressor." — pp.  359 — 364. 

But  we  must  now  break  away  at  once  from 
this  delightful  occupation;  ami   t. 
farewell  of  a  work,  in  which.  w  li  at 
is  scarcely  lesa  valuable  thanwli 

ami   in   which   ihe  u 
Poet  has  shed  a   fresh  grace  over  th 
"lories  of  so  many  of  his  .(■ 

-It  somebody  would  confirm 
by  furnishing  us  with  Specim 

Il  would  be  more  ditlicull 
and  mote  dangerous;  but.  in  sin 
il  would  also  be  more  useful.     Tl 
of  the  unequal  and  volumitu 
be  more  conspicuous  in  a  sel 
different   styles  and  school; 
be  brought   info   fairer  and 
comparison,  by  the  mere  jui 

traductions:  whil 
view  would  be  obtain 

ill  easily  b< 

of   each    important    p 

lightened  and  IrnnrjuillUed  I 

ness  of   ihe   horizon  to  his 
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I.  both 

rithiisiasm  DM    I 

b  aulies  and 

r.  and  as  it 

ibmation,  than   he  can  ever  do 

loon  him  in  distinct  masses, 

;hool  '  ::id  softening  of  so  va- 

-•;.     On  the  other  hand,  it 

hat  such  a  work  would 

unhappy  editor's  pro- 

.  us  well  U  to  his  iniparti- 

temper;  and  would,  at  all  events, 


subject  him  to  the  most  furious  impulsions 
ol  unfairness  and  malignity.  In  pqkll  of 
courage  md  candour,  we  Jo  not  know  any- 
body who  would  do  it  much  better  than 
ourselves!  And  if  Mr.  Can:, 
only  impart  to  as  a  fair  share 
gance,  Ins  fine  perceptions,  and  his  con- 
ciseness, we  should  like  nothing  betta]  loan 
to  suspend,  for  a  while,  these  periodica]  lu- 
cubrations, and  furnish  out  a  gallery  of  Liv- 
ing Bards,  to  match  this  exhibition  of  the 
Departed. 


(august,  1811.) 


tie  Works  of  John  Ford;  ttith  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.    By  IIxnrt 
Weber,  Esq.     2  vols.  8 vo.  pp.  950.     Edinburgh  and  London :   1811. 


lovers  of   English  poetry  have 

with   the  dramatists  of 

Elizabeth    and    James;    and 

ave  been  sensibly  comforted  by  their 

to    some    degree    of    favour 

ty.     If  then  was  any  good  rea- 

lieve  that  the  notice  which 

I  proceeded  from 

but   that   indiscriminate  rage  for 

annotating  by  which  the  present 

p  happily  distinguished,  we  should 

to  hail  it  at 

'  improvement  in  public  taste  that 

curred  to  reward  and  animate  our 

K\  all   •  fwever,  it  gives  its 

an  improvement:  by  placing 

*  i  of  many,  who  would  not  other- 

hich    we   have   always 
among   ih 

■notions  "i  our  native  genius. 

,       i 

srs, — nor  Mr.  Weber  by  any  meant 

their  !■  rs:    Bui  we  cannot 

nportumty  which  tins  publication 

word  or  two  of  a 

m  we  have  long  wor- 

l    with  n   soil  of   idolatrous 

once  more  brought 

for  public   applause. 

Ii   they  Del  t,  has 

by  l. >i  the  I 

. — i.r  indeed 

There 

ij    thing  like   the 

om  the 

iod  of 

|V]i- 

i«,  DOI    the   times 

at  all 

icriod. 

ill   the 

ever 

and 
!  Barrow,  and  RaJ 


— and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cud 
and  Hobbes,  and  many  others  ; — men,  all  of 
them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  ac- 
complishments, but  of  vast 
reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original ; — not  perfecting  art  by 
»>f  their  taste,  or 

ledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reas gs  ;  but 

making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the 
materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must 
■  r  be  employed, — and  enlarging,  to  an 
incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  tho 
stores  aud  the  resources  of  the  human  fa.-ul 
ties. 

Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was 
given  to  men's  minds  by  the  force  ol  the 
Reformation  had  much  effect  in  producing 
this  sudden  development  of  British,  p 

:nt  undertake  to  determine,      POT  our 
own    part,   we  should  be  rather 
hold,  that  the  Reformatii  ul  one 

symptom  or  effect  of  thai  gjeal  simit  of  pro- 
gression and  improvement  which  bad  been 
set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  mi 

and  which  afteiwnrds  blossomed  out 

into  this  splendid  harvest  of  authorship.    Bui 

whatever    may   have   been    the    . 

determined    the  appearance  of   those  great 

the   fact   is  certain,  not  only  thai  they 

:  iii  great  nt  ]  that 

mou  character,  »  h  eh, 

in  spite  of  the   gtl  tj  of   Ihi 

jects  and  designs,  would  have  made  them  be 
classed   together  as  il ■■  ■  :  the  same 

order  n  description  of  i  I  they  had 

appeared   at   the   most  distant   interval!  of 

They    are    the    works    ol 

and   of   Giants  of   one  nation  and 

—and    their  eh.oaelei  i-li.  I 
force,  boldness,  and  originahh  ;  logelhi  i  with 

■  in  ty, 
which    I  II  s  them  from  all  ihos*  per- 

oea  that    ! 
among  ourselves,   upon    a    more    vague    and 

Their 
.uleed,  m  v\\\  \\\is  ?y 
dour  of  native  luxuriance,  can.  wvVv  \>«  cetnv 
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pared  to  what  happens  on  the  breaking  up  of 
a  virgin  toil, — where  all  the  indigenoui 
l  once  wall  a  riink  and  irn 

ty  whatever  is  peculiai 
client  in  their  natun  ile  the 

.uousand  magnificent.   Thecrops 
01  indeed  so  clean,  as  where  a   more 
sled   mould    has   been    stimulated    by 
systematic  cultivation  ;  nor  so  profitable,  as 
their  quality  has  been   varied  by  a 
is  admixture  of  exotics,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  demands  of  the  universe  by 
thr  combination*  of  an  unlimited  trade.   But 
to  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is 
the  living  power  and  energy  of  vegetation, 
and  who  t.ike-  delight  in  contemplating  ihe 
various   forms  of  her  unforced  and   natural 
non,  no   spectacle  can   be  more  rich, 
splendid,  or  attractive. 

In   the  timet  Of  which  we  are  Bpeaking, 
truing;  though  it  had  mall e  great 
progress,  had  by  no  means  become  an  exclu- 
sive   study;   and  the  ancients   had   not   yet 
been  permitted  to  subdue  men's  minds  to  a 
sense  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  condemn 
the   modern)  to  the  lot  of  humble  imitators. 
They  were  retorted  to,  ralhi-r  tu  furnish  ma- 
and   occasional    ornaments,   than    as 
the  general  style  of  composition  • 
and,  while  th-y  enriched  the  imagination,  and 
bly  improved   the  taste   of  their  suc- 
did  not  at  all  restrain  their  free- 
dom, or  irujiiiir  their  originality.     No  common 
standard  had  yet  beeu  erected,  to  which  all 
the  works  of  European  genius  were  required 
to   conform;  and    no  general    authority   was 
aclcnovi  [edged,  by  which  all  private  or  local 
cellenoe  must  submit  to  be  cor- 
I      H  ith  readers  and  authors  were  com- 
parativelj  few  in  number.     The  former  were 
M  critical  and  difficult  than  they 
become]   ^nd  the«latter,  if  they 
tot  less  solicitous  about   fame,  arete  at 
least  uiinli  leaa  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the 
Is  which  attended  its  pursuit.      Men, 
lorn  took  to  writing  in  those  days, 
Unless   they   bad  a  great  deal  of  matter  to 
Lte;    and    neither    imagined    that 
mlil  make  a  reputation  by  delivering 
hi  manner,  or  that 
ibstantial   value  nf   their   sentiments 
be  disregarded  for  a  little  rudeness  or 
in    the    finishing      They    were 
therefore,  both  to  depend  upon 
own  resources,  and  to  draw  upon  them 
:    fear  or  anxiety;    and    followed    th>' 
-  of  their  own   taste  and    judgment, 
wifli"  much  in  aweof  theani 

of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

Tli  •  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  those  w  bo 

our  understandings  from  the  shackles 

!  of  tyrannical  imposition,  afford 

Buffioiont  evidence  of  Ihe  benefit  which  re- 

■oltod   io  the  reasoning  faculties  fiom  this 

tpendencc  of  the  first  great  wri- 

oation.     But  its  '■  were, 

■uons  in  lb 

I  of  their  productions.     The 

quant  images. 

tuij  uploadiil  which  they  poured 


forth  upon  every  occasion,  and  by  which  they 
illuminated  ami  adorned  the  darkest  and  moi 

topics  to  which  they  had  i, 
turn  themselves,  is  such  as  has  never  beet 
equalled  in  any  other  age  or  country 
them  at  least  as  high,  in   \- 
fancy  and  imagination,  as  of  force  ot   reason, 
or  com)  of  understand!!:., 

this  highest   and   most  com]  ■    senst 

nf  tl at  proporliuu  of  the  ■ 

we  have  alluded  to  were  Pocls:  arid,  without 
going  to  those  who  composed  in  metre,  and 
chiefly  for  purposes  ol  delight,  we  wi 
lure  to  assert,  that  there  is  in  any  one  ol  ihe 
prose  folios  ol  Jeremy  Taylor  more  fine 
and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  i 
lions   and    glowing   expressions — mora   new 
and  new  applications  of  old  figures — 
more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and   the   soul  of 
poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes  and  the  epic*  that 
nee  been  produced  in  Europe.     There 
are  large  portions  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker 
and  Bacon,  of  which  we  may  sa\ 
much :  nor  can  anyone  have  a  toleraK 
quale  idea  of  Ihe  riches  of  our  Ian 
our  native  genius,  who  has  not  ma 
acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  U 
the  poets,  of  this  memorable  period. 

The  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  which 
they  were  fostered,  cheeked  all  th: 
of  the  imagination,  and  gaw 
less  attractive  character  to  the  energies 
they  could  not  extinguish, 
the  times  that  matured  and  drew  I. 
dark,   but  powerful  genius  of  such   It 
Cromwell,  and   Harrison,  and  Flei 
— llio  milder  and  more  generous  enthi 
of  Blake,  and    Hutchison,  and    Ham] 
and  the  stirring  and   indefa 
Pym,  and  Mollis,  and  Vane — and  the  . 
rnus  and  accomplished  loyalty  of  Strafford  sod 
Falkland  ;  at  the  same  lime  that  tho\ 
lated  and  repaid  the  severer  stud 
and  Selden,  and  Milton.     The  Drama,  how- 
ever,  was   entirely    ill  - 
since   regained  its  honours;   am! 
general,  lost  its  ease,  and   its   n 
force,  along  with  its  copiousness  and 
naliu  . 

The  Restoration  made  things  still  worse: 
for  it  broke  down  the  barriers  of  our  1 
independence,  and  reduced  us  to 
of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.     The 
and  fancy  which  lingered   lh 

though  soured  and 
sevei  ities  of  thai  inclement  - 
genuine    English    genius    and 
owned  no  allegiance  to  any  fori 

Bui  the  Ri 
taste  upon  ii-.  and  what  was  ■ 
and  a  polite  taste  :  and  ihe 
li-li   Muses   were  clipped   and   ti  i 

tll.il      Hull! 

that    was   peculiar,   and   mi 

their  beauty.     The  !. 
■  rs  during  their 
imbibed   the   taste  ol 
coming  from  the  gay  conn 
something  of  thai  audition; 
belonged   to    their   ot 
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character,  went  likelj  be  revolted 

by  the  peculiarities,  ami  bj  the  verj 

literature.     The  grand 
tublime  tone  of  our  gieuler  poets,  ap- 
ired  to  them  did),  morose,   and  gl'» 
the    line  play   of    their    rich   and    unre- 
tnere  childishness  and  folly: 
tin!''  theii  frequent  lapses  and  perpetual  tr- 
tlarity  were  sel  down  as  cleat  indications 
inly  anil  i.  Such  sentir 

ffe  must  admit,  lor  a   leu 

-.1   and    witty    men    accustomed   all 

ivs  to  the  regulated  splendour  of  a 

irt — to  the  gay  and  heartless  gallantry  of 

-and  tu  the  imposing  pomp 

brilliant   regularity  of    French    peetn 

may   appear   somewhat    mure   uiutc- 

!•'  that  the)  should  hare  been  able  to 

Iheit  sentiments  upon  the  great  body 

tlii-  nation.    A  court,  indeed]  never  has  so 

-  at  the  moment  of  a 

hut  the  influence  of  an  English  court 

but  rarely  discernible  in  the  litera- 

llie  00  iid  had   it  not  bt 

rubar .  ii  ti  huh  the  nation 

placed,  we  believe  ii  would  hare 
this  attempt  to  naturalise  foreign  no- 
ne, as  sturdily  as  it   was  done  on  almost 
i  h 

his  jiurticular  moment,  however,  the 
itureof  the  country  had  bei  I 

feeble  state  by  the  ilgours 
usurpation, — the  best  of  its  recent 
laboured  under  the  reproach  of  re- 
lism, — and  the  courtiers  were  not  only 
to  see  all  its  peculiarities  with  an 
BOrn  and  aversion,  but  had  even  a 
o  say  in  favour  of  that  very  oppo- 
■  hjch  the)  bad  been  habituated. 
was  a  witty,  and  a  gram),  and  a  splendid 
It  showed  more  scholarship  and  art. 
Ihe    luxuriant    negligence   of   li 

and  was  not   only  free   front 
faults, 
own,  of  a  eharac- 
■  those  »  ho  bad  then 
iwcr  of*  conferring  celebrity,  or  eon- 
ion.     Then  it  was  a  style 
M  peculiarly  pasy  to   justify   In 
and    in   support  of  which 
is  well  as  imposing  reasons,  were 
ly  to  be  produced.     It  came  upon 
J  the  pretension  of  being  the 
titivated   Kurope,  and  a  true  copy 
of  polished  antiquity.     England, 
i    had   had  but   little  inler- 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  foracon- 
>'l  lime:   Her  language  was 
I  on  the  Continent,  and  her 
iken  into  account 
pal  standards  of  excellence 
constructed  in  Pi 
uthority  of  the  Roman 
of  their  own   roost  celebrated 
•iiipurison  came  to  be 
thai  it 
.  murh 
to  understand  how 
mong  ourselves. 
I  be  da.  moos  of  the 


fashionable  style  of  writing,  and  actually  feel 
a-hamed  of  their  own  richer  andmoic  varied 

'allls. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  de- 
scribe the   particulars   in    winch 
this  new  Continental  style  differed  from  our 
old  insular  one  :   But,  for  our  present  purpose, 
it  may  be  enough  pari  ihul  ii  was 
more  worldly,  ana   more   townish.— hi 
more  of  reason,  and  ridicule,  and  ant  he 
more  elaborate  and  more  assuming — address- 
ed more  to  the  judgment  than  to  the  feelings, 
and  somewhat  ostentatiously  act- 
io the  habits,  or  nrpposed  habits 
in  fashionable  life,   instead  of  tenaerni 
fancy,  we  had  satire  and  sophistry— arl 
declamation,  in  place  of  the  spout.' 
maiiou  oi  genius — and  for  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeiire,  the  personalities,  ihe 
"hiic.-,  ana  the  broad  ohaoeoitiea of 
Dryden.    Nothing,  indeed, can  battel  charac- 
terize Ihe  change  which  had  taken  pi 
ottr  nation. il   t.i.-ie.   than   the  altoi.it. m 
additions  which  tin.-  ■  mines!  person  pn 
— and  thought  it  neco-aiN — to  make  0M  the 

E inductions  oi  Shakespeare  and  Milton.    Tho 
eavmeas,  the  coarseness,  and  the  liomhaat 
of  that  abominabl'  in  which  J 

exhibited  the  Paradise  Lost  in  the  form 
opera,  and  the  atl  '  com- 

pasaionable  stupidity  of  the  new 
with  which  he  has  pollnti  d  the  enchannd 
solitude   of    Miranda    and    PlUWeiU    in    the 
-t,  are  such  instances  ol  degeneracy 
as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  some 

transient  hallucination  in  the  author   h 

than  to  the  genera]  prevail 

tematic.  bad   taata  in  the  public,  did  we  not 

know  that  Wvcherly  and  his  cnndpitm  - 

in  the  habit  of  con \  erl.ii".  the  neglected  d 

of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  poprulai 

merely  by  leaving  rat  all  the  romantic  i 

tlieir  characters — tut 

dioua   blank    verae   into  vul  — and 

itrng   the   indelicacy  of    then    lower 
by    lending    a    D  listing 

mcy   to   the   whole  tlnimatis  Jier- 
Dryden  was.  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
;   poet  of  his  own  day ;  at 
Bl    he   was  with  a  vigorous  ami 
imagination,  and   possessin"  a  mastei 
his  language   which   BO   later  wnt.i    has  at- 
tained, if  he  had  known  nothing 
literature,  and  been   left  to  form  hijnsi 
the     in 

Miltont    or   if  he   had    lived    m    the   e 
al   a  dil  in  the  pollutions  of  ■ 

-    ami   playhouses,  there  is  reason  lo 
think  that  he  would   have  built  op  the  pure 
■ehool  of  English  poet 

as  to  h  i  impossible  for  fashi or 

caprice,  or  prejndioe  Of  any  soil,  ever  to  have 
\  other  popular  among  our  own 
inhabitants.    As  it  is.  be  has  not  writti 

hue   that   is  pathetic,  and  very  few    that  can 
be  considereil  as  sublime. 

however,  was  th  nation 

nil   if  il    had   not 

been  redeemed  a)  una \m\a\rj iunb 

fine  (ale  wioYrAjVj  Wsa  «» 

U 
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(Credited  it,  as  to  have  brought  us  back 
to  our  original  faith  half  a  century  ago.  The 
extreme  caution,  timidity,  and  Haines*  of  this 
aiitlwr  in  his  poetical  compositions — the  nar- 

n  of  his  range  in  poetical  sentiment 
ami  iliction,  and  the  utter  want  either  of  pas- 
miiii  or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  difficult  to  be- 
ta born  under  the  same  sun 
with  Shakespeare,  and  wrote  but  a  century 
after  him.  His  fame,  at  this  day  stands  solely 
■pan  the  delicacy,  the  modest  gaiety,  and  in- 
genious purity  of  his  prose  style ; — for  the 
lionaj  elegance  and  Bmall  ingenuity  of 
his  poems  can  never  redeem  the  poverty 
of  their  diction,  and  the  lameness  of  their 
conception.  Pope  has  incomparably  more 
spirit  and  taste  and  animation :  but  Pope  is  a 

it,  and  a  moralist,  and  a  wit,  and  a  critic, 
and  a  tine  writer,  much  more  than  he  is  a 
poet.  He  has  all  the  delicacies  and  proprie- 
ties and  felicities  of  diction — but  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcel y  ever  touches 
the  greater  passions,     tie  is  much  the 

m  think,  ol  the  classical  Continental 
school ;  hut  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
masters — nor  with  the  pupils — of  that  Old 
English  one  from  which  there  had  been  so 
lamentable  an  apostacy.  There  are  no  pio- 
tUTMof  nature  or  of  simple  emotion  in  all  his 
writings.  He  is  the  poet  of  town  life,  and  of 
hiith  life,  and  of  literary  life ;  and  seems  so 

afraid  of  incurring  ridicule  by  the  dis- 
play of  natural  feeling  or  unregulated  fancy, 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  thought  such  ridicule  very  well  directed. 
The  best  of  what  we  copied  from  the  Con- 
tiii'iital  poets,  on  this  desertion  of  our  own 
peat  originals,  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
lighter  pieces  of  Prior.  That  tone  of  polite 
raillery — that  airy,  rapid,  picturesque  narra- 
tive, mixed  up  with  wit  and  naivete — that 
at)  !•■  in  short,  of  good  conversation  eoi 

"  Sowing  and  polished  verses,  was  not 
within  the  vein  of  our  native  poets  ;  and  prob- 
ablj  never  would  have  been  known  among 
us.  il  »••■  hail  been  left  to  our  own  resources. 
It  is  lamentable  that  this,  which  alone  was 
worth  borrowing,  is  ths  only  thing  which  has 
jot  been  retained.  The  tales  and  little  apol- 
ogues of  Prior  are  elill  the  only  examples  of 
in  our  language. 
Willi  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  this  i 

srl I  attained  the  summit  of  its  reputation; 

ami  has  ever  since,  we  think,  been  declining, 
though  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
gradations.  Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of 
any  eminence  who  seceded  from  it,  and  made 
some  steps  back  to  the  force  and  animation 
of  our  original  poetry.  Thomson,  however, 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  where  the  new 
sn  I.-,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  become  famil- 
I  lived,  for  a  long  time,  a  retired  and 
unambitious  life,  with  very  little  intercourse 
with  those  who  gave  the  tone  in  literature  at 
the  period  of  his  first  appearance.  Thomson, 
accordingly,  has  always  been  popular  with  a 
much   wider  circle  ol  ihau   either 

Pope   or   Addison  :   and,  in  spite  of  consid-  J 
arable   vulgarity  anil    signal    cumbrousness 
ol  diction,  has  drawn,  even   from   the  fas- 


tidious, a  much  deeper  and  moTe  heartfelt 
admiration. 

Iiibils.  we  think,  a  curious  com- 
bination, or  contrast  rather,  of  the  tw. 
of  which  we  have  been  speakii ■_ 
incapable  either  of  tenderness  or  pas* 
had  a  richness  and  activity  of  fai 
longed  rather  to  the  days  of  James  ajui  Eliiv 
beta,  than  to  those  of  George  an 
But  then,  instead  of  indulging  it,  is  t). 
writers  would  have  done,  in  easy  and  playful 
inventions,  in  splendid  descriptioi 
ing  illustrations,  he  was  led,  by  1 1 
and  established  taste  of  his  .  .  it  up 

into  strange  and  fantastical  epigra 
cold  and  revolting  hyperboles, 
letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in  an  easy  sad 
sparkling  current,  he  perpet. 
in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  formal  canals; 
and  thinking  it  necessary  to  write  like  Pope, 
when  the  bent  of  his  genius  led   hint   miner 
to  copy  what  was  best  in  i 
fantastic  in   Shakespeare,  he   has  producfd 
something  which  excites  wi  ■  ad  of 

admiration,  and  is  felt  by  ei 
once  ingenious,  incongruous,  and  unnatural. 

After  Young,  there  was  a  plentilul  lack  of 
poetical  talent,  down  to  a  pei 
recent.     Akenside  and  Gray,  ind 
interval,  discovered  a  new  way  i 
the  ancients ; — and  Collinsai.  ^pro- 

duced some  small  specimen-  -iiesno 

original  poetry.     At  last,  Cowper  I 
whole  trammels  of  French  critic i - 
licial  refinement ;  and,  settn 
the  imaginary  requisites  of 
and  classical  imagery — dig; 
politeness  of  phraseology — ventui 
again  with  the  lurce  and  the  fiei 
had  characterised  the  old  school  >..|    I 
literature,  and  been  so  onhappil; 
upwards  of  a  century  before.     < 
many  faults,  and  some  radical  d 
— but  this  atoned  for  all.     There  was  some- 
thing so   delightfully   refreshing,    in    - 
natural  phrases  and  natural  images ag.> 
playing  their  unforced   grao 
their  unpruned  heads  in  thi 
dens  of  poetry,  that  no 
taste  displayed  in  the  select  d  Cow- 

per is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  motf 
popular  of  all  who  have  written  lor  the  present 
or  the  last  generation. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  come  after  him,  w* 
cannot,  indeed,  say  that  th> 
themselves  to  the  school  ol 
son;  or  that  they  have  even  failed  lo  shows 
much  stronger  predilection  for  the  native  bean- 
lies   of   iheir  great   predecessors 
and   Wordsworth,  and   Coleridge,    and  Mu» 
Baillie,  have  all  of  them  copied 
of  our  older  poets  ;  and,  along  with  thu  inaV 
cation  of  good  taste,  ha  firoofr 

of  original  genius.     The  misforl 
their  copies  of  those  gr 
to  the  charge  of  extreme  ai 
do  not  write  ss  those  great  poets  would  h»»* 
written  :  they  merely  mimic  their  i 
ape   iheir  peculiarities; — a; 
though  they  profess  to  imitate  the  freest  sou 
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most  careless  of  all  versifiers,  their  style  is 
more  remarkably  and  offensively  artiiieial 
than  1 1  other  class  of  writers.     They 

have  nu veil  in,  too,  so  much  of  the  mawkish 
tone  of  pastoral  innocence  and  babyish  sim- 
plicity |  m  ilh  a  sort  of  pedantic  emphasis  and 
ostentatious  glitter,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
;  with  their  perversity,  and  with 
self-complacency,  and  keen  and 
y,  with  which  they  have  put 
in  thrir  claims  on  public  admiration.     But  we 
have  sud  enough  elsewhere  of  the  faults  of 
those  at  nd  shall  only  add,  at  present, 

that,  notwithstanding  all  these  faults,  there  is 
a  fertility  and  a  force,  a  warmth  of  feeling 
i  exaltation  of  imagination  about  them, 
which  classes  them,  in  our  estimation,  with 
a  much  higher  order  of  poets  than  the  ful- 
it  Dryden  and  Addison;  and  justifies 
an  anxiety  tor  their  fame,  in  all  the  admirers 
of  Milton  and  Miakespeure. 

Of  Scott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely 
$»y  any  thing,  with  reference  to  our  ) 

■   the  very  copious  accounts  we 
have  civ -n  of  them  on  former  occasions.   The 
•sees  to  copy  something  a  good 
i  hi  wfi.it  we  consider  as  the  golden 
ieh  poetry. — and,  in  reality,  lias 
re,  and  borrowed  from  every 
manner  that  lias  prevailed,  from  the  times  of 
Ins  own  ; — illuminating  and  unit- 
ionizing  them  all,  by  a  force 
I    a    rapidity  of   succession, 
,   is  n"!   to   be  met  with  in  any  of  his 
many  I  he   latter,   we   think,   can 

to  have  copied  his  pathos,  or 
trum  an\  models  whatever,  either 
Herat  or  early.     The  exquisite  harmony  of 
ihorated,  perhaps,  from 
the  Castle  of  Indolence  of  Thomson,  and  the 
is  pieces  ot  Goldsmith;— and  it  seems 
to  be  ii  ne,  not  to  be  able  to  reconcile 

I  to  any  thin"  which  he  cannot  reduce 
wilbin  the  limits  of  (his  elaborate  harmony. 
1  -.  and  the  limita- 

lo  themes  of  unbroken  ten- 
nish  him  from  the 
and   miscellaneous  authors 
poetry  ; — while  th.'  et 

.■usages,  and  the 
nality   of  his  more  sublime 
place  him  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
ihe   wits,  as  they   truly 

■  II.  and  Queen  Anne. 
t   know    what  other  apology  to 
and,  we   fear,  tedious 
of  our  poetry,  hut  that 
in  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
peculiar  merit  of  that  class  of 
e  us  belongs; 
»ill  very  greatly  shorten  what  we 
00   the  charade: 

on  prevails  very 
lent,  ami  with  foreign- 
er* an,  i hat  our  na- 
een  corrupted  chiefly  by  our 
id  that  it  is  our 
:il  admiration   of  that 
us  to  the  mon- 
'  of  faults  and  beauties  that 


occur  in  his  performances,  and  must  to  all 
impartial    jud  r    quite    absurd    and 

unnatural  Helore  entering  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of 
some  importance,  therefore,  to  show  that 
there  was  a  distinct,  original,  and  independent 
school  of  literatuie  ad  in  the  lime  of 

Shakespeare :  to  the  gi  of  whose 

ions  his  woiks  .  nth  ixm- 

lormable  ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances in  a  » rout  n,  .1,  that  thia 
native  school  was  superseded  about  tin  time 
ol  the  Restoration,  and  a  foreign  standard  of  ex- 
cellence intruded  on  us,  not  in  the  drama  only, 
hut  in  every  other  department  ot  poetry.  'J  his 
new  style  of  composition,  however,  though 
adorned  and  recommended  by  tie-  splendid 
talents  of  many  of  its  follov 
perfectly  naturalised,  we  think,  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  has  ceased,  in  a  turn  measure,  to 
be  cultivated  by  those  who  have  lately  aimed 
with  the  greatest  success  at  the  bighei  hon- 
ours of  poetry.  Our  love  of  Shake- 
therefore,  is  not  a  monomania  or  solitary  ana 
notable  infatuation  :  hoi  is  merely  the 
natural  love  which  all  men  I  -e  tonne 
of  excellence  that  are  accommodated  to  their 
peculiar  character,  tenijuiainent.  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  which  will  always  return,  and  Bseert 
its  power  over  their  affections,  long  niter 
authority  has  lost  ita  reverence,  fashioi  ■  bei  n 
antiquated,  and  artificial  taetl  <way. 
In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  tx 
share  of  favour  for  .-noli  mporahei 
as  hail  fallen  out  ol  luring  the  | 
lence  of  an  imported  litemti.  Ceive 
that  we  are  only  enlarging  the  "n  of 
native  genius  on  whicl 
superstructure  can  be  raised,  and  invigorating 
that  deep-rooted  stock  upon  which  all  the 
perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must  still 
be  engrafted;, 

The  notoriety  of  Shakespeare  may  seem  to 
make  it  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  those  old  dramatists  of  vv horn  he  will 
he  admitted  to  be  so  worthy  a  repn  sontative. 
Nor  shall  we  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
confusion  ol  their  plots,  the  disorders  ol  their 
chronology,  their  contempt  of  the  unit  • 
their  imperfect  discrimination  between  the 
ncesof  Tragedy  and  Corned)  .  Yet  there 
characteristics  which  the  lovers  ol  Inera- 
ture  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enumi 
and  which  may  constitute  no  dishonourable 
distinction  for  the  whole  fraternity,  independ- 
ent of  the  splendid  talent-  munica- 
ble  graces  of  their  great  chieftain. 

( II    the    old     English   drnn  B,   in- 

oluding  under  this  name  (besides  Shake- 
speare), Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Maasinger, 

Ford,  Shirley.  Websiei    I  ,  I 
and  Rowley,  it  maybe  said,  in  general,  that 
they  are  more  poetical,  and  mo  i  m 

their  diction,  than  the  dramatist!  ol  any  oil,,  i 
age  or  country.     Their  scenes  abound  more 
■lied  images,  em  cursions 

of  fancy.     Their  illush 

h,  are  more  borrowed  Ii  life. 

and  hem  tin-  simple  ■  *».v 

feelings  of  mankind.    1'W-v  vue  vwA  wb£bn& 
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to  a  certain  range  of  dignified  expressions, 
nor  restricted  to  a  particular  assortment  of 
imagery,  beyond  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  look 
for  embellishments.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  prodigious  variety,  and  wide-ranging  free- 
dom of  Shakespeare,  with  the  narrow  round 
of  flames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims,  and 
tyrants,  that  scantily  adom  the  sententious 
pomp  of  the  French  drama,  and  he  will  not 
fail  .o  recognise  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
former,  in  the  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
and  all  the  diversities  of  poetical  delight. 
That  very  mixture  of  styles,  of  which  the 
French  critics  have  so  fastidiously  complained, 
forms,  when  not  carried  to  any  height  of  ex- 
travagance, one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  our 
ancient  dramatists.  It  is  equally  sweet  and 
natural  for  personages  toiling  on  the  barren 
heights  of  life,  to  be  occasionally  recalled  to 
some  vision  of  pastoral  innocoiice  and  tran- 
quillity, as  for  the  victims  or  votaries  of  am- 
bition to  cast  a  glance  of  envy  and  agony  on 
the  joys  of  humble  content. 

Those  charming  old  writers,  however,  have 
a  still  mora  striking  peculiarity  in  their  con- 
duct of  the  dialogue.  On  the  modern  stage, 
every  scene  is  visibly  studied  and  digested 
beforehand, — and  every  thing  from  beginning 
to  end,  whether  it  be  description,  or  argument, 
or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  osten- 
tatiously set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  and  with  all  the  decorations  of  the  most 
elaborate  rhetoric.  Now,  for  mere  rhetoric, 
and  fine  composition,  this  is  very  right; — but, 
for  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not  quite  so 
well:  And  however  we  may  admire  the  skill 
of  the  artist,  we  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
moved  with  any  very  lively  sympathy  in  the 
emotions  of  those  very  rhetorical  interlocutors. 
When  we  come  to  any  important  part  of  the 
play,  on  the  Continental  or  modern  stage,  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  most  complete,  formal, 
and  exhausting  discussion  of  it,  in  long  flourish- 
ing orations: — argument  after  argument  pro- 
pounded and  answered  with  infinite  ingenuity, 
and  topic  after  topic  brought  forward  in  well- 
digested  method,  without  any  deviation  that 
the  most  industrious  and  practised  pleader 
would  not  approve  of, — till  nothing  more  re- 
mams  to  be  said,  and  a  new  scene  introduces 
us  to  a  new  set  of  gladiators,  as  expert  and 
persevering  as  the  former.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  when  a  slory  is  to  be  told, — a  tyrant  to 
be  bullied, — or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.  On 
the  old  English  stage,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings were  by  no  means  so  regular.  There  the 
discussions  always  appear  to  be  casual,  and 
tho  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly. 
The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  short,  are  made 
to  speak  like  men  and  women  who  meet 
without  preparation,  in  real  life.  Their  rea- 
sonings are  perpetually  broken  by  passion,  or 
left  imperfect  for  want  of  skill.  They  con- 
stantly wander  from  the  point  in  hand,  in  the 
most  unbusinesslike  manner  in  the  world ; — 
and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic  that  would  afford 
a  judicious  playwright  room  for  a  magnificent 
seesaw  of  pompous  declamation,  they  have 
generally  the  awkwardness  to  let  it  slip,  as 
if  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  value ;  and  uni- | 


formly  leave  the  scene  without  exhavstng 
the  controversy,  or  stating  half  the  plausible 
things  for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  ad- 
visers might  have  suggested — after  a  few 
weeks'  reflection.  As  specimens  of  eloquent 
argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal  in- 
feriority of  our  native  favourites ;  but  as  tin 
copies  of  nature, — as  vehicles  of  passion,  aai 
representations  of  character,  we  confess  W 
are  tempted  to  give  them  the  preferem 
When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief  cliaractem 
on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  most 
give  them  something  to  say, — and  that  this 
something  must  be  interesting  and  character* 
istic ;— but  he  should  recollect  also,  that  the/  i 
are  supposed  to  come  there  without  bavins; 
anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or  meoY 
tated  on  all  they  were  to  deliver;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  characteristic,  therefore,  because  it 
must  be  glaringly  unnatural,  that  they  shoals' 
proceed  regularly  through  every  possible  view 
of  the  subject,  and  exhaust,  in  set  order,  the 
whole  magazine  of  reflections  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  tail 
view  of  the  matter,  without  observing,  flat 
this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  dialogue, 
which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  oner 
plays,  and  keeps  the  curiosity  and  attention 
so  perpetually  awake,  is  frequently  carried  tp 
a  most  blameable  excess ;  and  that,  indepen- 
dent of  their  passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  then 
m  an  inequality  and  a  capricious  uncertainty 
in  tho  taste  and  judgment  of  these  good  old 
writers,  which  excites  at  once  our  amazement 
and  our  compassion.  If  it  be  true,  that  00 
other  roan  has  ever  written  so  finely  as  Shake* 
speare  has  done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  M 
no  less  true  that  there  is  not  a  scribbler  now 
alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than  hi 
has  sometimes  written, — who  could,  on  occa- 
sion, devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  mis- 
place them  so  abominably,  by  the  side  of  sock 
incomparable  excellence.  That  there  wen 
no  critics,  and  no  critical  renders  in  those  days, 
appears  to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution  of  US 
difficulty.  He  who  could  write  so  admirably, 
must  have  been  a  critic  to  himself.  Childrtn. 
indeed,  may  play  with  the  most  precion 
gems,  and  the  most  worthless  pebbles,  with 
out  being  aware  of  any  difference  in  thai 
value ;  but  the  fiery  powers  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  intellectual  excel 
lencc,  must  enable  the  possessor  to  recog&iM 
it  as  excellence ;  and  he  who  knows  when  he 
succeeds,  can  scarcely  be  unconscious  of  hil 
failures.  Unaccountable,  however,  as  it  is, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic 
writers  of  this  age  appear  to  be  alternately 
inspired,  and  bereft  of  understanding;  and 
pass,  apparently  without  being  conscious  of 
the  change,  from  the  most  beautiful  dispbrn 
of  genius  to  the  most  melancholy  exemplifi- 
cations of  stupidity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  whin 
we  shall  notice  in  those  ancient  dramas;  sal 
that  is,  the  singular,  though  very  beautiful 
style,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  V 
composed, — a  style  which  we  think  must  bi 
fell  as  peculiar  bf  all  wh'  peruse  them,  though 
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o  mean*  easy  to  describe  in  what  it* 
It  is  not,  for  the  most 
■nor  ran  it  be 
led, — or 
or  pedantic  : — But  it  is.  at 
I  of  turn  a 
m  it  lo  degree  of  constraint 
|  often  characte  nsed  by 
-al  and  simplicity  of 
rtain  indirect  and 
•osaion, — ami  almost  always 
with  ■  tenuity, 

Upon  a   par- 
•  and   purity ,     In 
i,  tins  sort  of  arli- 
Itineas  '  ly  shaken  off;  arid, 

speare.  it  disappears  nnder  all  his 
on :   But  it  sticks  closi 
-.     hi   M.i  - 
passion),  it  is  almost  alwa 
the  author  before 
■  almost  all  the 
ions. — II  is  now  time,  how- 
ban  time,  that  we  should  turn 

will  not  detain  us  long  :  for 

nuwn  about  him.     He  was  bom 

I5R6 :  and   entered  as  a 

Middle   Temph  ,   where  he 

■  My  to  write 
his  twenty-first   year.     He 

any  of  his  dramatic  works, 

pposed 

Btteea  or  fifteen   pieces  for 

appear  to  have  been 

d  their  way  down  to 

-     He  is  known  '<• 

lion  with  Rowley  and  Delc- 

ed  lohave  died  about  1640 

lhnt  the  in-lit-' 

■trd   l.y  the  researches  of 
baa  been  able  to  ilis- 

be  useless,  and  worse  than 
our   reader?  an  abstract  of  the 
i  of  carh  i'f  (hi 
i  the  volumes  bi 

'■moral 

■nt  introduction 

l<>   let 

■  I  the  merits 
on       The  oiniie   parte  an'   all 

t  mer- 
amont   and    Fletcher,   or   the 

ire  as 
as  those  ol 

.1    little    i,,, 

"I  Wychi 
ver.  tin-  author's 
-  lay  e.l    in   vim  v   many 
ire  not 

probable  inci 

r  with  occa- 
ity  and 

1  -II  and 
Kform.v  lo  turn  out, 

very  tilth 


from  what  they  promised  to  do  in  the  l*>g  n- 

ning.    This  kino  of  surprisr 

seated  by  some  as  a  i  ike  of  an  in 

ther,  and  a  great  merit  in  lie1  |  - 
ance.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  merely  lo  the  writer*! 
carelessness,  or  change  of  purpose  ;  and  have 
never  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  blemish  in  every 
serious  piece  where  it  occurs. 

The  author  has  not  much  of  the  oratorical 
stateliness  and  imposing  flow  of 
nor  a  great  deal  of  the  smooth  and   r 
diction,   the  wand  v,  and    mmntitiO 

swei'tnessof  Beaumont  and  Flelchei  ;  .. 
he  comes  nearer  to  these  qualites  than  (0  any 
of  the  distinguishing  cbaraeti  ionson 

or  Shakespeare.   1 

iiur  the  pride  and  gallantry,  and  bigo- 
honour  of  youth,  and  the  en.  I  tness, 

or  the  mild  and  graceful  magnanimity  of  fe- 
male ol  There  is  a  certain  melan- 
choly air  about  his  most  striking  repn 
tions;  and.  in  the  tender  and  afflicting  pathetic, 
he  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  be  second 
only  to  him  who  has  ni  td  an  equal. 
The  ^r.-nter  part   of  every  play,  how 
bad  ;   and  there  is  not  one 
contain  faults  sufficient  to  justify  lie  derision 
even  of  those  w  ho  are  incapable  Ol   compre- 
hending its  com.                   lies. 

The  diction  we  think  for  the  most  part 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  the  inspired  age 
which  produced  it.    That  we  may  not  I 

ling  our  readeis  by  partial 
and  selected  quotations,  we  shall  lav  I 
them  il  .-  hieh 

stands  first  in  this  collection.     Tie 
somewhat  revolting;   though  managed  with 
great  spirit,  and.  in  ihe  more  dangerous  parte, 
with   considerable  dignity.     A    brother  and 
sister  fall  mutually  in   love  with  eiich  oilier. 

ami  abandon  themselves,  with  a  son  "I  splen- 
did ami  perverted  deVotednesa,  to  then  in- 

■ 

married,   and   th-'ir  criminal 

l.y  f i. -r  husband — when  the  brother, 
perceiving  their  destruction  inei 
Icllli  ker,  and  then  thrown  himself  upon  the 
swonl  ni  her  injur.. I  husband.  Tie'  play 
.Mill  his  attempting  to  justify  bis  I'tisaion 
to  a  holy  friar,  his  tutor — who  thus  add 
him. 

"  Frinr.   Dispute  no  more  in  lhi» ;   Mr  know 
•  man, 
These  lire  no  school  points  ;    Nice  philosophy 

M  tv  tolerate  unlikely  arguments, 
Bill  ru-aven  sdmils  no  jest.      Wits  lh.*it  prrsum'd 
i  in  wii  mo  much,  by  striving  how  lo  p 
There  »  no  find,  tviih  foolish  grounds  of  alt, 
Discover' n  first  ihe  nenrcsi  »■«•  i..  hell, 
And  filled  ihe  world  wilh  dev'lisli  atheism. 
Su.  h  questions,  youlh,  are  fond  :  lor  heller  'tis 
ihe  pun.  lhan  reason  why  il  shines 
I   ihnn  talk's!  of  is  shove  ihe  gun. 
No  more !  I  mry  noi  heor  il. 

Gentle  father, 
To  vim  I  have  unrtasp'd  my  burdeh'd  soul, 

;  ihr  Morchouas  of  my  ihotujlM*  and  heart. 
ivself  poor  of  secrets;  have  tiol  left 
Another  word  untold,  which  hath  not  spoke 
All  what  I  ever  durst,  or  ihink,  or  know; 
1  ml  \  i !  ia  here  the  comfort.  1  sV\»U  YiMe  t 
Most  I  nol  do  what  all  men  eVue  vnaj, — toieX 
2tt 


Me 
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No,  father!  in  vrmr  eyes  I  see  llie  change 
.   Irom  your  age, 
-d  oracle,  distill 
The  hie  of  counsel.     Tell  me,  holy  rnnn, 
What'  vo  me  ease  in  these  extremes  t 

Friar.  Repentance,  son,  and  sorrow  for  this  sin : 
For  thou  hast  m<*v'd  n  majesty  iibove 

1  itsphemy. 
Gin.  i  confessor. 

Friar.  Thi  He,  and  in  thy  wilful  flames 

Already  iven  isjaei. 

Yet  heal  Da] 
Gio.  As  a  voice  of  Me. 

Friar.  Hie  to  thy  father's  house;  there  lock  thee 
r ;  then  fall  down       [fast 
I  both  thy  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground; 
y  to  thy  Bean  ;  wash  every  word  thou  uttcr'et 
.iid  if  'l  be  possible)  of  blood  : 
Beg  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  lore 
Th n  rots  thy  soul ;  weep,  sign,  pray 

■lines  a  dsy,  and  three  times  every  night : 
r'nr  seven  days'  BBSOi  da  tins;  then,  if  thou  tind'st 

■,  return  to  me; 
I'll  think  on  remedy,     Prny  lor  thyself 
At  Inline,  whilst  I  prny  for  thee  here.     Away! 
My  blessing  «nh  thee.  !   We  ban  need  to  pray." 
Vol.  i.  pp.  9— IS. 

In  ii  ine  with  the  sister,  the 

same  1.  I  maintains  the  dignity  of  his 

sty].-. 

Friar.  I  nrn  glnd  to  see  this  penance  ;  for,  believe 
Yon  have  unhpp'd  a  soul  mi  foul  and  guilty,  [ine 
As  I  i  Hue,  I  marvel  h 

The  eatth  hath  borne  you  up;  but  weep,  weep  on, 
['hese '■  weep  faster  yet, 

Vhilst  1  do  read  n  lecture, 
Ann.  Wretched  creature  ! 

Friar.  A  v,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretch- 
llraoit  condemned  ativa.  There  is  a  place,  [ed, 
Lial,  dauffhitr,)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 

.In  is  never  seen ;  there  shines  no  aun, 
Mistiming  fit' 
A  hghtless  sulphur,  ohok'd  with  smoky  fogs 
Ofsn  in'' >■-  in  this  place 

I  in,  rueaod  thousand  sundry  aorta 

■tha.     There  damned  souls 
it  pily  ;  iherc  nre  gluttons  fed 
Wrh  i  .  lers;  there  is  burning  oil 

Poar'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
,1  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold  ; 
There  is  the  murd.  t>  r  ler  ever  stahb'd. 
Yet  can  he  nOTei  dip;  there  lies  the  wanton 
to  r:irk«  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
le  feels  <he  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 
Ann.   .Mercy!  oh  mi  [things. 

Jriar.  There  stand  these  wretched 

ho  have  drenin'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless  sheets 
And  St  nig  one  another."  Ate. 

Vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64, 

most  striking  scene  of  the  play,  how- 
ia  that  which  oontaina  the  mtutropha 
of  the  lady's  fate.  Her  husband,  after  shut- 
tine  her  up  tor  -oitio  tune  in  eloomy  privacy, 
invites  her  brother,  ami  all  his  family,  lo  a 
solem".  banquel  :  ami  even  introduces  him, 
before  I  up,  into  her  private  cham- 

ber, aitere  he  finds  her  Bitting  oo  htsrmar- 
lendid  attire,  but  filled  with 
oinising  anxiety.      He. 
though  e,;ii.,iiv  aware  of  the  fate  to 

ed   lOf  llie:  .   ;it  hist   With 

Id  and  desperate  gaiety,  to  which 

she  trie*  for  a  while  to  answer  with  sober  and 

i  warnings, — and  at  last  exclaims  im- 

paheiuly, 

'  i  lei's  not  woste 
-  in  vain  and  unless  •;■>■■ 


Alas,  three  gay  attires  w- 

Hut  to  some  ■ 

Was  not 

I  that  have  now  be. 

Barr'd  of  my  guar.'. 

Am  not  for  nothing  at  on 

To  fresh  access.     Be  nut  deoeiv 

This  banquet  is  an  I 

To  you  and  me  '.  resolve  yourf 

And  be  prepar'd  lie 

Gio.  Look  up.  look   here;   v.  hat  see 

.■Ins    Distraction  and  a  n 

Gio.  Death  and  a  swift 
What  see  yon  in  mine  e\ 

Ann. 

Gio.  I  do  indeed 
Shed  on  your  grave  ' 
When  firel  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  ti 
Fair  Annabel  I  repeal 

The  story  of  my  life,  we  might  low 
Be  record,  oil  the  s| 
And  all  things  else  that  are,  that  d» 

nnd  late,  the  tribute  which  my  1m 
Hath  paid  to  Atiuabella's 
Hath  been  these  tears, — which  or- 
Never  till  now  did  nature  do  her  best 
To  show  a  matchless  I" 
Which  in  an  insi  >  ,j  i 

The  jealous  drsiiine*  re, pure  ag 
Pray.  Annabella,  pray  ! 

iL!  a  throw 
Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  In. 
Pray,  pray,  my  bm 

Ann.  1  I  see  voiue 

Ye  blessed  angels,  guard 

C  c  ...  1 

10. 

Kiss  me!  If  ever  sf'rr-tini 

Of  our  fust-knil  nff.  1 

The  la« 

icily  blame  ui 

'  tor  love*,  that  leve  will 

Which  would  ther  1 

Give  me  your  band.     How  aw 

In  these  well-colour' d  vi 

These  pulms  do  promts'    1 

With  nature  l"r  ih 

Kiss  me  again ! — lorgiv. 

Ann. 

Gio.  Farewell. 

Ann. 

And  moke  ihis  111'u!  div 
May  not  behold  n  ch 
More  sooty  ilmn  the  po. 
One  other  kiss,  my  »!>'■ 

Ann.  means* 

Giu.  To  save  thy  Came,  end 

Thus  dio!  and  die  h\ 

Ann.  Oh  brother,  by  1 

Co. 
I'll  give  my  reasons  for't  ; 
Willi  ihee,  even  in  il 
Would  make  me  sin 
Which  I  111"- 

An*.  Forgive  hun,  II 

well. 

Brother  unkind,  unkind, — mercy,  great  I 

nh — oh. 
'Tie.  She'sdrnd,  alos,  good  sot 
In  r.ll  her  best,  bore  her 

I  have  p 
And  kill'il  a  I 
I  would  have  , 
How  o\  > 
Tniimpl 
Shrink  l 

—  \',,'.  1.  pp. 
Ther. 
\  S\Ya.k<»s\wiiie  -  It  bean 
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the  death  of   Potdomona ;    and, 

a  n  di  i-iif,  we  think  it 

itiful  of  tne  two.     The 

■  ■it — the  natural  tone  of 

[ia*sion — the  strange  perver- 

lanimous  m 

v  which  their  guilt  is 

>1.  have  not 

;  the  pages  either  of  the 

nt  drama. 

Broken  Heart,"  is 

;   ami  would  Sltp- 

ul   quotations  than  ivc  have 

The  story  is  a  little 

;  bat  the  following  slight  sketch 

our  extra*  ntly  in- 

Penlbea   a  noble  lady  of  Sparta, 

ith  her  father's  approl 

us;   but 
the  same  lime,  by  Ba.ssanes, 
te,  wan,  after 
in  a  manner  compelled  by 
?t  en- 

•  ill  him  her  hand.    In  this 

though  livin::  a  life  of  un- 

purily.   she   was   hnrassed  and 

the  perpetual  jealousies  of  her 

sbana  ;  and  pined  away,  like  her 

and  bitter  recollections 

of  their  \outh.     Itho- 

itime,  had  pursued  the  course 

with  a  bo  nmmaiiding 

id  obtained  the  highest  honours 

'  nt  too  much  occupied  in  the 

.   of  the  misery  to  which  he 

rifd  the  sister  who  was  left  to  his 

At  last,  however,  in  the  midst  of 

ith  a  sudden 

iti.i,  the  heiress  nt  thi 

'iced  to 

of  his  un- 

much  in    favour  with 

'I'll  in-  in 

i ; — and  to  those 

om  the  preceding  pas- 

id  unbending  temper  ol   (he 

rooted  and  hitter  anguish 

i    he  ndilresses,  it  cannot  fail   to 

whole 

c  composition. • 

-ar»-r.  •isicr.  In  me  ' — nearer  yet ' 
i  niir  womb  to»k  life; 

[igclher; — Yet  linve  liv'd 
o  strangers!      I  could  wiah 

on  I  was  cradled, 
grave! 

i  hud  heen  happy  ! 
never  known  ihn'  sin  of  life 

willi  a  vengeance, 
ihe  last  will  n(  ihe  deod, 

thm! 

be  too  cruel ;  my  rash  splcm 

d  from  Ihy  bosom 
id  ii  into  dual — 
now  a-broaking. 


ed  what  a  splendid  cfleci  Mrs. 
10  ihe 
actual  rei'i 

i  voices  iheir  po- 
ind majceiic  attitudes  and   more- 


Pen.  Mot  yet.  heaven 

I  do  beseech  thee  '  first,  let  some  wild  fires 

not  consume  it !  mny  ihe  Ileal  be  chcrish'd 
Wiih  desires  nilinile,  hut  hopes  impossible  ! 

Ilk.     Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard. 

P*».  Here,  lo,  1  breathe, 

A  miserable  creature,  led  lo  ruin 
By  nn  unnatural  brother; 

Ilk.  I  consume 

In  languishing  affections  of  that  trespass ; 
Yet  .  unapt  die. 

I'm    *  The  handmaid  to  thr  wages. 

Tin-  untroubled  hut  of  country  toil,  drinks  sircsms 
Wuh  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleating  lambs, 
And  so  allays  her  ihirsi  secure  ;  whilst  I 
Quench  mv  hot  sighs  with  fleeting*  of  my  tears. 

Ilk.     The  labourer  doth  eat  bis  coarsest  bread, 
Kiirn'il  with  his  sweat, and  lies  him  down  lo  sleep; 
Whilst  every  tit  1  touch  turns  in  digestion 
To  gall,  as  biiicr  as  Penthea's  curse. 
Put  me  lo  any  penance  for  my  tyrsnny 
And  I  will  csll  ihee  men 

I'm.  Pray  kill  me! 

Rid  me  from  living  with  a  jealous  husband, 
Then  we  will  join  in  friendship,  be  sgain 
Brother  and  sister. — Kill  me,  pray!  nsy,  will  yet 

Ilk.     Thou  shall  stand 
A  (buy.  my  sister,  and  be  worshipp'd 
I    ir  thy  r  "lived  rnoriyrdom:  wrong'd  maids 
And  married  wives  shall  to  thy  hallow'd  shrine 
Offer  iheir  orisons,  and  sacrifice 

n'd  with  myrtle,  if  thv  pity 
Unto  a  yielding  hroiher's  pressure,  tend 
One  finger  but,  lo  ease  it. 

Ptn.     Who  is  the  snini  you  server     [daughter! 

Ilk.     Caloniha   'lis! — ihe  princess  I    ihe   king's 
heir  of  Sparta. — Me.  mosi  miserable!— 
Do  I  now  love  thee  f     For  my  injuries 
Raven-  ith  bravery,  and  gossip 

»ons  to  ihe  king's  ears!     Do  !— Calsnths 
Knows  ii  noi  yet ;  nor  Prnphilus,  my  nearest. 

Ptn.     We  nre  rcconcil'd  !— 
Alas,  sir,  bcine  children,  hut  two  branches 
01  one  slock,  'lis  noi  fit  we  should  divide: 
Have  comfort ;  you  may  find  it. 

Ilk.  Yes,  in  thee  ; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthes  mine  ! 

/Vs.  If  sorrows 

Have  not  inn  much  dull'd  my  infected  brain, 
I'll  rheer  inveirinn  for  an  achve  strain. 

Ilk.     Mad  innti  '   why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so 
excellent  t"  Vol.  i.  pp.  873—377. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding 
a  pari  of  the  RCM  in  winch  this  sad  anibus- 
aeqtnts  herself  of  the  task  she  had 
undertaken.     There  is  a  lone  of  hen rt -struck 
sorrow   and    female    gentleness   and    purity 
ii  that  is  singula]  i  con- 

trasts strangely  with  the  ati  leoen- 

cies  with  which  the  author  has  polluleil  his 
paper  in  other  parts  of  the  same  play. — The 
princess  says, 

"  ("ol.  Being  alone,  Penlhea,  you  now  have 
The  npporiuniiy  you  sought ;  and  might  [granted 
At  nil  limes  have  commanded. 

JVm.  'Tis  a  benefit 

I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death  for : 
My  eln*s  of  life,  sweet  princess,  haih  few  minutes 
Remaining  lo  run  down  ;  the  sands  are  spent ; 

word  messenger  I  < 
The  summons  ofdepariure  shori  and  certain, 
Cal.  You  feed  loo  much  your  melan.-liolv. 

G  lores 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  d  earns 
And  shadows  soon  decaying.     On  tne  tisge 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youih  hath  actei. 
Boat*  BOSOM  of  vanity,  drawn  nut  nv  \cr<p.\Yi 

asures,  swectenvu  in  \Vir>  RwaVi*. 
But  tragical  in  issue.    Beauty,  vorwv. 


POETRY. 


With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Duih  frame  an  idol,  are  unconsiant  friends, 
When  any  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 
unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

Cat.  To  what  end 
Reni-h  si!  these  moral  texts T 

Pen.  To  place  before  jre 

A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life-, 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cat.  Indeed      « 

You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  gnaw 
A»  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.  Thai  remedy 

Mum  be  a  winding  sheet !  a  fold  of  lead, 
And  some  unirod-on  corner  of  the  earth. — 
Not  lo  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

Cat.  Speak ;  and  enjoy  it. 

Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath,  impartially  ; 
I  have  not  much  to  give  ;  the  pains  are  easy, 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead  ;  for  sure  I  must  not  live: 
I  hope  I  cannot." 

After  leaving  her  fame,  her  youth,  &o.  in 
some  very  pretty  but  fantastical  verses,  she 
proceeds — 

"  Per..  'TU  longagone.  since  first  I  lost  my  heart; 
Long  have  t  livetf  without  it ;  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too  ;  But  instead 
i  >l  it,  to  great  Calaniha,  S puna's  heir, 
By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Iihoclea. 

lal.   What  aay'st  thou  t 

Pen.  I  must  leave  the  world 

To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  'lis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here  ; 
Yet  by  my  beat  hopes,  Ithoclea  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit. 

C.il.  Ymi  have  forgot,  Penthea, 

How  still  I  have  a  lather. 

Pm.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind  !  Oh.  most  unkind  !" 
Vol.  i.  pp.  291—293. 

There  are  passages  of  equal  power  and 
beauty  in  the  plays  willed  "  Love's  Sacrifice," 
"The  Lover's  Melancholy,"  and  in  '■  Fancies 
Chaste  and  Noble."  In  Perkin  Warbeck,  there 
is  a  more  uniform  and  sustained  elevation  of 
style.  Rut  we  pass  all  those  over,  to  give  our 
readers  a  word  or  two  from  "The  Witch  of 
Edmonton,''  a  drama  founded  upon  the  recent 
execution  of  a  miserable  old  woman  for  that 
fashionable  offence ;  and  in  which  the  devil, 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  is  a  principal  per- 
former !  The  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  \\  hk-h 
Ford  was  assisted  by  Dekkar  and  Rowley,  is 
of  course  utterly  absurd  and  contemptibli — 

b.  not  without  it;  value  as  a  memorial 
of  the  strange  superstition  of  the  age;  but  it 
contains  some  scenes  of  great  interest  8nd 
beauty,  though  written  in  a  lower  and  more 
familiar  tone  than  most  of  those  we  have  al- 
icaily  exhibited.  As  a  specimen  of  the  range 
of  the  author's  talents,  we  shall  present  our 

rs  with  one  of  these.  Franlc  Thorney 
had  privately  married  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank  :  and  is  afterwards  strongly  urged  by  his 
ftther.  and  his  own   inclination,   to  take  a 

1  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  rich  yeoman's 
daughter  whose  affections  wero  fixed  upon 


him.  After  taking  this  unjustifiable  step,  he 
is  naturally  troubled  with  certain  in  want 
compunctions,  which  manifest  themselves  ir 
his  exterior,  and  excite  the  apprehensions  o. 
his  innocent  bride.  It  is  her  dialogue  with 
him  that  we  are  now  to  extract ;  and  we  think 
the  picture  that  it  affords  of  unassuming  inno 
oence  and  singleness  of  heart,  is  drawn  wit> 
great  truth,  and  even  elegance.  She  begins 
with  asking  him  why  he  changes  countenance 
so  suddenly.     He  answers — 

"  Who,  II    For  nothing. 

Sut.  Dear,  say  not  so :  a  spirit  of  your  constancy 
Cannot  endure  this  change  tor  nothing.     I've  ob- 

aerv'd 
Strange  variations  in  you. 

Frank.  In  me  t 

Suj.  In  y<v 

Awake,  you  seem  to  dream,  and  in  your  sleep 
You  utter  sudden  and  diatracicd  accenta,        lnsnd, 
Like  one  at  enmity  with  peace.     Dear  loving  ha- 
ll I  may  dare  to  challenge  any  interest 
In  you,  give  me  thee  fully  !  you  may  trust 
My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

Trunk.  With  what f 

You  half  amaze  me;  pr'ytbee — 

Sut.  Come,  you  shall  not. 

Indeed  you  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  thai  grieves  you.     I'm  all  yours 

Frank.  And  I  all  thine. 

Saw,  You  are  not :  if  you  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me  :  but  1  know  the  aiuse ; 
It  grows  from  me. 

Frank.  From  you  f 

.Sum.  From  sorni  djsfll 

In  me  or  my  behaviour:  you're  not  kind 
In  the  concealment.     'Los,  sir.  I  om  yming. 
Silly  and  plain  ;  more  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  offer.     Say  but  in  what  1  fnl, 
I'll  study  satisfaction. 

Frank.  Come;  in  nothing 

Sut.  I  know  I  do:  knew  1  as  well  in  what. 
You  should  not  long  be  sullen.     I'r'ythee,  love, 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold, 
Spesk't  in  a  frown  ;  if  peevishly  too  nice, 
Shew't  in  a  amile.     Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  which  I'll  habit  my  behaviour. 

Frank.  Wherefore 

Dost  weep  now  I 

Sut.  You,  sweet,  have  the  power 

To  make  me  passionate  as  nn  April  day. 
Now  smile,  then  ween;  now  pn!.  -nnrei 

You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea. 
To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my 
As  vnur  looks  change. 

Frank.  Chonge  thy  conceit,  I  pr'ythet: 

Thnu'rt  all  perfection :  Diana  herself 
Swells  in  thy  thoughts  and  moderate*  thy  beauty 
Within  thy  clear  eye  amorous  Cupid  aila 
Feathering  lore-shafts,  whose  golden  heada  he  dial 
In  thy  chaste  breast. 

Sut.  Come,  come:  these  golden  strings  of  flattery 
Shall  not  lie  up  my  speech,  sir ;  I  must  know 
The  ground  of  your  disturbance. 

Frank.  Then  look  ken; 

For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  which  this  hydra 
Of  discontent  grows  rank. 

Sut.  Heaven  shield  it !     WT>er»» 

Frank.  In  mine  own  bosom  !  here  the  causa  bet 
root ; 
The  poisoned  leeches  twist  about  my  heart. 
And  will,  I  hope,  confound  me. 

Sut.  You  speak  riddles  " 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  4tf— H« 

The  unfortunate  bigamist   afterwai 
solves  to  desert  thi>  ii 
in  the  act  of  their  parting,  is  moved   I 
|  devil,  who  rubs  against  him  in  the  shape  of' 


We  are   tempted  to 

of  this  scene,  just  to 

jty  of  diction  and  natu- 

t    may   be   com- 

ih"  most  revolting  and  degrading 

unhappy  bridegroom says — 

lid  you  deity  r   we  have  no  other 


psrl.  [lime  f 

will  not  that,  sweet-heart,  uk  a  long 
w  lhe  hardest  picoa  of  work 
took  in  hand. 

Fie,  fie  !  why  look, 
plain  and  easy  to  you.     Farewell. 

[KilUI  her. 
'Ia»  '.  I'm  nol  half  perfect  in  u  yet. 
ii  thus  read  an  hundred  limes. 
*§jme  paina,  I  confess  my  dulneaa. 
-  uii  and  again,  farewell.  [Ruses 
*Ui  return  f 

.   my  stay,  employment, 
v  I  have  answered  all. 
log  now  behind  but — 

But  thia  request — 
1  aV'  '  {more, 

f  inny  bring  you  thro'  one  paature 
amongst  those  shadows 
uni  you  ;  they  shall  leach  me  how. 
^hy    tis  granted  :  come,  walk  then. 

Nay,  not  too  fast : 
ow  things  have  best  perfection ; 
show'r  weis  to  fertility, 
atorm  make*  mischief  with  his  bounty. 
>w,  your  request 
■rill  you  leave  me  1 

What  f  so  churlishly  ! 
i  siay  for  ever, 

Km  with  such  a  sound  from  von. 
f,  you  almost  anger  me.— 'Pray  you 
my,  and  'lis  very  early  ;  [begone. 
'  elide  you  homewards. 

Tush  !  I  fear  none  : 
i  greatest  I  can  suffer, 
shall  have  more  trouble." 

rubs  against  him ;  and,  after 
he  stabs  her! 

Why  then  I  thank  you ; 
ne  lovingly,  leaving  yourself, 
lid  thus  beaiow  me  on  another. 


Thou  art  my  husband,  Death  !  I  cmhrscc  the* 
With  all  the  love  I  have.     Korgei  the  stain 
Of  my  unwitting  sin;  and  then  I  coma 
A  crystal  virgin  to  thee.     My  soul's  | 
Shall,  with  bold  wingn, aieend  t he  doors  of  mercy 
'  For  innocence  is  ever  her  companion. 

Frank.   Nol  yet  mortal  t    1  would  not  linger  you, 
Or  leave  you  a  tongue  lo  blab,       [&eii  h, 

Sut.  Now  heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  wurae  (of 
I  did  not  think  thai  death  had  been  so  sweet,   [me! 
Nor  I  so  apt  to  love  him.     I  could  ne'er  die  better, 
find  I  stay  d  forty  years  for  prepsrnt 
l""t  I'm  in  chanty  with  nil 
l/et  me  for  once  be  thine  example,  heaven  ; 
Do  to  this  msn  sa  I.  forgive  kirn  freely. 
And  tnoy  be  better  die,  and  sweeter  live.     [Dirt." 
ii.  pp.  452 — 445. 

We  cannot  afford  any  more  space  fc 
Ford ;  and  what  we  have  raid,  and  what  we 
have  shown  of  him,  will  probably  be  thought 

i,  both  by  those  who  are  dispot 
scoff,  and  those  who  are  inclined  lo  admire. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to   intimate,  thnt  a 
thorough  perusal  of  his  work-*  will  atloid  more 
exercise  to  the  former  disposition  than  to  the 
latter.     His  faults  are  glaring  and  abundant , 
but  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  specimens  of  them,  because  tatty 
are  exactly  the  sort  of  faults  which  every  one 
acquainted  with  lhe  drama  of  that  age  reckons 
U|sin  limling.     No  body  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  faults:  But  than  are  many  who 
doubt  of  lhe  existence  of  any  counterbi 
ing  beauties ,  and  therefore  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  iheir  explana- 
tion.    There  is  a  great  treasure  of  ]*"tr\,  we 
think,  still  to  be  bronchi  to  light  in  the  nef 
ed  writers  of  the  age  to  which  this  aothi 
longs;  and  poetry  of  a  kuid  which,  if  prj 
and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimens  show 
lhai  it  is  capable  of  bcin^,  would  ! 
delightful  to  the  generality  of  English  n 
than  any  oth  shall 

readily  be  excused  forour  to  !  those 

who  aie  of  this  opinion  ;  and  should  not  have 

beenfoi  a  if  we  had  not  I n  tedious, 

by  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  heresy. 


(August,  1817.) 

ptare's  Plays.    By  William  Hazi.itt.    8vo.  pp,  352.   London:   1817.* 


■k  of  black-letter  learning, 

on  j — neither  is  it  a  me- 

ertation,  fall  of  wise  perplexi- 

ments.     It  is,  in 

■ugh  had  bei 

;    in  niv  ..«  u 

te  and  lawful 

ami    n.iw    venture, 

I  fliulu   ami 

asi  and  undrcaying  shrine  : 

lines  lo 

think,  ii 

niversal 


truth,  ralher  an  encomium  on  Shakespeare, 
than  a  commentary  or  vritnpm  on  him — and 
is  written,  more  to  ihow  extraordinary  lovW, 
than  extraordinary  knowledge  ol  bit  produo- 
tions.      Nevertheless,   ii   i*  a  very 

-an. I.  aye  do   not  In  -  MM 

of  very  considi  ms. 

The  author  is  not  merely  an  at  uu 

greal  dnimulist,  but  an  Idolater  of  him;  and 
openly  pmfnsTnfH  his  idolatry.  Wat  have  our- 
solve-  loo  great  ■  SUfiOI 

Mann-  lion  ferj  much  for  Ins  erior: 
and  though  we  think,  of  course,  that  nir  own 
admiration  is  on  the  whole,  nu.n- discriminat- 
ing and  jut  man1]  ywwVva 
on  which, .                     ftei  ti:a\Y.tioJ\\v&<iVj<^M.TA 
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exposition  of  them,  wo  should  be  much  in- 
clined to  disagree  with  him. 

The  book,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is 
written  less  to  tell  the  reader  what  Mr.  H.Jtnotrs 
about  Shakespeare  or  his  writings,  than  to 
explain  to  them  what  he  feels  about  them — 
and  why  he  feels  so — and  thinks  that  all  who 
profess  to  love  poetrv  should  feel  so  likewise. 
What  we  chiefly  looik  for  in  such  a  work,  ac- 
cordingly, is  a  line  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
the  author,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
them ;  and  all  this,  and  more,  we  think,  may 
be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  There  is 
nothing  niggardly  in  Mr.  H.'s  praises,  and 
nothing  affected  in  his  raptures.  He  seems 
animated  throughout  with  a  full  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  delight  which  his  author 
should  inspire,  and  pours  himself  gladly  out 
in  explanation  of  it,  with  a  fluency  and  ardour, 
obviously  much  more  akin  to  enthusiasm  than 
affectation.  He  seems  pretty  generally,  in- 
deed, in  a  state  of  happy  intoxication — and 
has  borrowed  from  his  great  original,  not  in- 
deed the  force  or  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but 
something  of  its  playfulness,  and  a  large  share 
of  his  apparent  joyousness  and  self-indulgence 
in  its  exercise.  It  is  evidently  a  great  plea- 
sure to  him  to  be  fully  possessed  with  the 
beauties  of  his  author,  and  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse c:  his  unrestrained  eagerness  to  impress 
them  upon  his  readers. 

When  we  k-ve  said  that  his  observations 
are  generally  right,  we  have  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  are  not  generally  original ; 
for  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  of  so 
dim  or  equivocal  a  nature  as  to  bo  visible  only 
to  learned  eyes — and  undoubtedly  his  finest 
passages  are  those  which  please  all  classes  of 
readers,  and  are  admired  for  the  same  quali- 
ties by  judges  from  every  school  of  criticism. 
Even  with  resrard  to  those  passages,  however, 
a  skilful  commentator  will  find  something 
worth  hearing  to  tell.  Many  persons  are  very 
sensible  of  the  effect  of  fine  poetry  on  their 
feelings,  who  do  not  well  know  how  to  refer 
these  feelings  to  their  causes  ;  and  it  is  always 
a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly 
the  sources  from  which  our  delight  has  pro- 
ceeded— and  to  trace  back  the  mingled  stream 
that  has  flowed  upon  our  hearts,  to  the  remo- 
ter fountains  from  which  it  has  been  gathered. 
And  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well 
as  precision,  and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  not  the 
least  instructive,  of  literary  exercises.  In  all 
works  of  merit,  however,  and  especially  in  all 
works  of  original  genius,  there  are  a  thousand 
retiring  and  less  obtrusive  erae.es,  which  es- 
cape hasty  ami  superficial  observers,  and  only 
give  out  their  beauties  to  fond  and  patient 
contemplation ; — a  thousand  slight  and  har- 
monising touches,  the  merit  and  the  effect  of 
which  are  equally  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the  contin- 
ual presence  of  that  poetical  spirit,  which  can 
only  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  in  some 
measure  under  its  influence,  or  have  prepared 
themselves  to  receive  it.  by  worshipping 
meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it  inhabits. 


I     In  the  exposition  of  these,  theie  is  roou 
enough  for  originality, — and  more  room  than 

;  Mr.  H.  has  yet  filled.  In  many  points,  how- 
ever, he  has  acquitted  himself  excellently  ;— 
partly  in  the  development  of  the  principal 
characters  with  which  Shakespeare  has  peo- 
pled the  fancies  of  all  English  readers — but 
Erincipallv,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sen&i- 
ility  with  which  he  has  traced,  and  the 

|  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has  pointed 
out  that  fond  familiarity  with  beautiful  form* 

I  and  images — that  eternal  recurrence  to  what 

j  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspects  of 
nature — that  indestructible  love  of  flowers 
and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters,  and 
soft  airs  and   sounds,  and  bright  skies,  and 
woodland  solitudes,  and  moonlight  bowers, 
which  are  the  Material  elements  of  Poetry— 
and  that  fine  sense  of  their  undefinable  rela- 
tion to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence 
and  vivifying  Soul — and  which,  in  the  midst 
of  Shakespeare's  most  busy  and  atiockms 
scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks 
and  ruins — contrasting  with  all  that  is  rugged 
and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us  of  the  exist- 
ence of  purer  and  brighter  elements ! — which 
hk  alone  has  poured  out  from  the  richness 
of  his  own  mind,  without  effort  or  restraint: 
and  contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  play  of 
all  the  passions,  and  the  vulgar  course  of  this 
world's  affairs,  without  deserting  for  an  instant 
the  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appearing 
to  pause  or  digress,  from  the  love  of  ornament 
or  need  of  repose ! — He  alone,  who,  'when 
the  object  requires  it,  is  always  keen  and 
worldly  and  practical — and  who  yet,  without 
changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course, 
scatters  around  him,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds 
and  shapes  of  sweetness — and  conjures  up 
landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance  and  fresh- 
ness, and  peoples  them  with  Spirits  of  glo- 
rious aspect  and  attractive  grace — and  is  a 
thousand  times  more  full  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gery, and  splendour,  than  those  who,  in  pur- 
suit of  such  enchantments,  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion, 
and  declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties 
and  cares.    More  full  of  wisdom  and  ridicule 
and  sagacity,  than  all  the  moralists  and  sa- 
tirists  that   ever  existed — he  is  more  wild, 
airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and 
fantastic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and 
ages  of  the  world : — and  has  all  those  ele- 
ments so  happily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears 
his  high  faculties  so   temperately,  that  the 
most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him 
for  want  of  strength  or  of  reason — nor  the  rtwl 
sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity 
Every  thin:;  in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abund- 
ance, and  unequalled  perfection — but  even- 
thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination, 
as  not  to  jostle  or  disturb  or   lake  theplaW 
of  another.    The  most  exquisite  poetical  con- 
ceptions, image?,  and  descriptions,  are  irivrn 
with  such  brevil).  and  introduced  v.ith  sui'l> 
skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading tk* 
sense  they  accompany.'    Although  his  sail* 
are   purple  and    perfumed,  and  his  ptoww 
beaten  gold,  they  wait  him  on  his  voyage, i*1 
less,  but  more  "rapidly  and  directly  than  » 
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ihejr  had   bi'On  oompo  T  materials. 

AJ1  his  excellences,  like  those  of  Nature  bar- 

-tead  of 

.  t  anil  recommend  each 

iila  n.  Is. 

nor  In-  Fruita  crushed  into  baskets — but  spring 
from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  Iresh- 
i|   youth  :  n  rule  the  graceful  foli 
which  they  luik,  and  the  ample  branches,  the 

d  the  wide-s 
ing  root1!  on  which  they  depend,  are  present 
.villi  them  e,  in   their  places, 

the  equal  care  if  their  Creator. 

What  other  r>  ill  the  charm  of  a 

Moonlight  in  a  single  linel — and 

that   |.  I  to  nature,  and  so 

simple,  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  com- 
mon observation  T — 
"  See  liuw  ! tie  Moonlight  SLUTS  on  yonder  bank !" 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all 
that  is  picturesque  and  lovely  in  a  Summer's 
Dawn? — first  setting   before  om 

;,  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  infant  light,  and  then,  by  one  •. 

is  image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all 
the  freshness,  ch  sublimity  of 

reluniniK  morning  1 — 


'  See.  love  !   what  envious  streaks 


Do  lace  the  neve rim;  clouds  in  yonder  East ! 
Nighl"s  canities*  are  burnt  out, — and  jocund  flay 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops !" 

Wh-re  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odours 

»so  Iuaik  li.l   .mil   illustrated,  as  in 

nd  melody, 
ilhor  says  of  soft  music — 
"  it  ii  cameo  ■■:  mj  i  >r,  like  ilie  sweet  South 
That  breathea  upon  n  bank  "l  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour  !" 

if  still   finer,  we   think,  than   the  noble 
rchant  of  \ 
to  '  ed  w itli  the  enchant- 

of    Prospi  :    a  here   all  the 

i  of  SM  in  nu- 

ns ni  ii  ■•.!  in  their  opera- 

the  gradations  of  being,  trom  the 
who, 
.  is  still   touched   with  those. 
.unies;  and  thus  exhorts  his 
^ociates — 

is  full  of  noises, 
Soiiii.t".    '  .it  stveei  airs,  that  give  delight   and 


I  advocates  for  the  grand  style 

l<  ii  defend  II :    Bui 

illy  beautiful,  as  ii  is  obvious  nod 

1  of  a  lighted  chamber 

■  I  candle,  we  admii, 

.ii  igp,  while  Inmp  is 

.  hangs 

'a  cony 

i  noi  be  railed  the  candle 

-■   ihe  possn^e 

lid   rr.nl, 
r  "  \\  a  i 

■ I 

a  would 
lint  dim- 
it  t-rc  so  reluct- 


■limes  a  thousand  I  irnts 

Will  hum  about  in  voices, 

That  if  I  ihcn  had  waked  after  u  long  sleep, 
Would  make  me  sleep  again." 

Observe,  too,  th  other  poeti- 
cal speeches  of  th  ne  not 
mere  ornaments  of  (he  ut  ex- 
plain his  chaiarl.  nation 
more  briefly  ami  effectual}}  .  other 
words  coiil. 1  hare  don...  In  r 
and  in  the  Midsi  m.  nil 
Eden  is  unlo 

treasury  of  uatoral  and  tral  beauty 

poured  out  profusely,  to  the  ill  our 

faculties.    We  dare  not  trosl  ■  with 
quotations;  but  we  refer  to  those  play 

erally — to  thi                           in  A*  Von   Like 

It — the  rust  -pale — 
several  oiiin                 in  Cymbel 

and   Juliet — and  mai 
the  other  plays-  ve  of 

nature  and   natuial  bttUt]  ol    which  Wl 

speaking — the  power  it  had  orei  the 
poet,  and  the  power  il  imparted  to  him.  Who 
else  would  have  thou..  yen  thres- 

hold of  treason  and   midnight  murai 
bringing  in  so  nd  rand  ■ 

this,  at  the  portal  of  tli  I  mil  castle 

of  Macbeth  ! 

"  This  guest  of  rummer, 
The  ieinple-linuniiiii>  martlet,  does  approve 
By  his  lovi  uh 

Smells  wooiuglv  here.     Nojiittii  s  I 
Buttress,  m    ■  ■  bird 

Hasniiidi  his  pi  tni.  ni  bed,  snd  procn  anl  cradle." 

Nor  is   this  brought   in   for    the    sake  of  M 
elabora  between  the  peaceful  inno 

iior,  an. I  the  ..'11111  and  hor- 
rors that  me  to  be,  enacted  within  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  such  suagi  stion— but  it  is  set 
down  from  the  pure  krtre  ol  nature  and  re- 
ality— because  the  kindled  mind  ol  the  poet 
brought  the  who 
and  he  painted  all  that  he  saw  in 
The  same   taste  predoi  n   that  en> 

phatic  exhoitatioii  to  nil,  where    I 
beth  says, 

"  Look  like  ihsinnoeont  (lower. 

Hut  be  the  serosal  under  n." 

And   in   lhat   proud  boast  of  the  bloody 
Richard— 

•'  P. lit   I  was  Bar*  so  hi 
Our  nerv  bul'dslh  in  the  cedar's  mp. 
And  dallies  wuh  the  wind,  sod  scorns  the  sun '." 

The  same  splendour  > >f  natural   in 
brought  sun, 

iiml  repulsa.  i.,.   |,  iin. I  in  the 

Inikos  of   \. 

'•  M 

Tlmt  liuve  mii.liv'd  ill-  it 

'k. 


'.|«l  trees 

lay  hi 


Candied  with  ice,  caudle  il  imio 

ire  thine  o'nr-mghi's  sin 

No  one  but  Shakcspea 
of  putting  tins  noble  pici  anting 

.  more 

than  tK 
Cenary  nun.' 
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I  roses  on  a  •talk. 
And  m  lltiir  inwr  (w<;«(y  kissed  each  other  '" 

plion  of  concealed  lore, 
:  and  moralizing  parent. 

"Bui  br.  hi* own  affections  Counsellor, 
rci  and  so  dote, 

:  an  1-Mvii.nm  worm 

leaves  lo  the  air, 
■j  the  sun." 

II  these  are  so  far  from  being  un- 

i.  that  thf'y  are  no  teonei  pot  when! 

1  at  once  their  beauty 

and  acknowledge  our  obh- 

vtiberant  genius  which  alone 

could   that  throw  out  graces  and  atraclions 

there  seemed  to  be  neither  room  nor 

call  fur  ihdta,     In  the  same  spirit  of  prodi- 

uls  tliis  rapturous  and  passionate 

it  ion  of  the  beauty  of  Imogen,  into  the 

mouth  ol  one  who  is  not  even  a  lover. 

— "  II  is  her  brealhing  ihnt 
'cr  thus '.  ihc  flame  o'  ih'  taper 
Bows  U  -      hik!  would  undcr-pecp  her  lids 

his,  now  canopied 
windows,  wbiu  ami  exurt,  luced 
Willi  blue  of  Heaven's  own  lincl  ! — on  her   left 

hreoal 
A  moln  cimiue-spoMed,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I    the  botioin  of  a  cowslip '." 

But  we  most  break  at  once  away  from  these 

manifold    enchantments — and    recollect    that 

our  boamesa  is  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  not  with 

iid  gifted  author  on  whom  he   is 

to  avoid  th  of  any 

furUti  wfl  shall  now  let  him  speak 

a  little  101  himself.     In  his  remarks  on  Ovm- 

which  is  the  first  play  in  his  at 

ikes  occasion  to  make  the  follow- 
•  ions  on  the  female  characters  of 
his  author. 

"Iii  tf  choraclcristic  of  Shakespeare's 

heroine-     thill    thoy  setnl  CO   CM-l    only    111    ill' ir  lit. 

pure  abstractions  of 
We  think  a*  little  of  ibex 
H  thay  do  themselves ;  Is  ire  let  into  the 

sec  re  if  m  impiiriniii. 

We  an-  loo  much  inttPMted  in  their  atTnirs  to  slop 
to  look  ni  iheir  faces,  except  hy  stealth  and  at  inter- 
vals. Im  tha  true  pcrfeciion  ol  die 

i lie  ncmie  of  weakness  leaning 

its  nffeelinns  tor  support,  so  wefi 
as  Bhakcspenrt — no  one  ever  so  well  painted  noiu- 
rril  tenderness  tree  Irom  nffcclniion  and  disguise — 

•  well  showed  ho« 
timidity,  when  driven  to  extremity,  grow  romantic 

For  die  romance  of  his  neroiael 
(in  whi  ond)  is  only  an  excess 

scrupulous  ol 
I'nUe  i<i  iheii  vows  or  irua  ms,  and 

taunt"  i 
fornsol  propriety  for  the  essence  of  it,     1 J  t  - 

:>icsl  as  passion,  ipeaking 

h  siage,  aooounls  for  tn 

di»plnv  in   Shake- 

Je  character!  circumstance, 

that  women  in  those  days  were  not  allowed  lo  play 

:u  h  made  ii  necessary  to 

keep  them  a  good  deal  in  (lie  hack  ground 

inn  tins   MSU 

explanation  of  ihe  matter  t     His  wo- 
•wen  are  certainly  verv  unlike  slags. 


His  remarks  on 

and    bolder   char 

of  his  rale,  and  slat::, 
of  his  own  purposes, 

"  Tin-,  pari  of  his  clisrarier  =•  admit 
g  brought  in  conn 
.Macbeiti,  whose  obdurate  strength  ol  * 

i  innees  give  her  lbs  as 
husband's  In 
llie  nppo  i.e  acf-noi 

of  their  greatness;  and  ntn 

M  nil  all  is  di 
her  resolution  almost  covers  tbc  miioti 
guilt.     She  19  a  gTeal  bad 
but  whom  we  fear  more  iban  v. 

ne  our  loathing  and  abhofMBf  I 
and  Gonnt  rill,     She  is  on 
end:    and  is  perhaps  more   di- 
commaniling  presence  ol  mind  ■ 
will,  which  do  not  sutler  her 
bad   purpose,   when  on  • 
womanly  regrets,  lhan  by  ihe  h 
or  want  of  natural  affections,'" 

But  the  best  part  ]» 
is  the  comparison  ol  I 
Richard  of  the  same  author. 

"The  leading  features  in  the 
helh  ore  sinking  enough,  and  lb 
bo  ihoughi  ai  first  only  a  bold,  ru< 
By  comparing  it  with  oiher  charaden  of 
author   we  shall  perceive   the   u 
identity  which  is  observed  in  the  midst  «l 
whirl  nnd  rapid   career  ol 
distinct  a  being  irom  Richard  li; 

ni,  though  these  lv-. 
hands,  anil  indeed  in  the  hand.-  ■ 
would  have  bccnarcpeti  i 
idea,  more   or   less   exaggerated,      for 
tyrants,  usurpers,  rnurdi  rere, — boih  os| 

lolh  courage^ 
Bui  Richard  is  cruel  from  i 
Mncbeih  becomes  so  from  a. 
Richard  is  Irom  his  birth 
mind,  and  naturally  incapable  ol  good, 
"  ihe  milk  ol  human  I" 

I'd  to  tbs 
sion  of  guilt  hy  gulden  opponum 
lions    ol    his   wife,    and    1       ; 
'  Kate  and   metaphysical    n 
virtue  and  his  loyally.     Richi>'< 
needs  no  prompter  ;  hut  wades  through  • 
crimes  lo  the  height  of  his  smbi 
governable  violence  of  hit 
love  of  mischief.     He  is  m    - 

ft  ihe  success  of  his  Win 
nil   of  horror  ai   ihi 

Duncan,  which  he  is  wiih  difficulty  prra 
commit ;    ami 
Richard  hii-  no  mi\ 

n,  no  regard  lo  k.mlri-il  or  pi 
he  owns 

alone.'     Macbeth   is   no!   di 
sympathy,  is  ■< 
some  measure  the  du| 
ihe  loss  ol  friends,  nl  ihe  n 
ers,  ami  of  bis  good  >  -  the  esat 

v  ol  life ;  and  regret 
seized  the  '    I 
he  cannot  iransmii  ii  to  his  pos' 
other  doc 
aciprs.      I 

world,  n  plotting  h 
less  ol 

\nu»'iwvM\  y,«\4.tMT  to  his  t 
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ilio  events  ihil  surround  him,  ho  is 

i  J  feur  ;  and  stands  in  doubt 

rid  of  reality  and  ilia   world  of 

•ights  nol  shown  to  mortal  rye, 

Atl  is  tumult  and  dis- 

thin  and  without  his  mind  ;  hii  purposes 

on  himself.  sr«  broken  and  disjointed  ;  ho 

''I  hts  passions  and  his  deatiuy. 

is  nol  s  character  either  of  imaginal 

ill.  There  is  no  conflict 
in  iii«  breast.  In  the  busy  tur- 
|of  hi*  projects  be  never  loses  his  telf-poa- 
suil  makes  use  of  every  circumstance  lhal 
•a  an  insirument  of  his  long-reaching  de- 
lu  his  last  extremity  we  regard  him  but  ss 
sjsjsj  taken  111  the  toils:  Hut  we  never  eu- 
M  our  concern  for  Macbeth;  and  ho  calls 
our  sympathy  by  that  line  close  of  thought- 

"My  way  of  hfo 
into  the  rear,  the  yellow  leaf; 

ild  accompany  old  nuo, 
mr,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  Ineiids, 

,  to  hove!  But  in  their  etrsd, 
not  I. iiid  but  deep ;  mouth-honour,  breath, 
•r  heart  would  fain  deny,  snd  dares 
I" —  pp.  M — 30k 

ol   the  Julius  Cassar,  Mr.  H.  ex- 
ile following  short  scene,  and  praises  it 
I.  in  our  opinion,  po  justly,  thai 
the  temptation  of  extracting 

her  with  his  brief  commentary. 

:»*i.  The  games  are   done,  and  Cscsar  is 

returning.  [sleeve, 

u».  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Cases  by  tho 

Hi  sour  lash  ton,  tell  you 
ss  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 
ix.   I  will  do  so  ;  bui  look  you.  Caaaius — 
jrv  spot  doth  glow  on  Cesar's  brow, 
nk  like  n  chidden  'ruin. 
-  pole  ;  and  t 

i  -  i  h  fiery  eyes, 
H  in  the  Cupitol, 
conference  by  some  senator, 
««.   Ca».  a  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

i  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
and  such  as  sleep  a-nights: 
•»«>«  hss  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
ks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

sai  him  nol,  Cesar,  he's  not  danger- 
noble  Roman,  and  well  given.  [not ; 
Would  ho  »                       Hut  I  fear  him 
ame  were  liable  to  lear. 

i  the  man  I  should  avoid 
hat  spurs  Caaaiua.     He  reads  much  ; 
r ;  and  he  looks 

.    lie  loves  no  plays, 
ninny  j  he  hears  no  music: 

ra  in  such  a  sn 
lion-..  II,  qnd  scorned  htfl  spirit, 

u|e  ai  any  thing. 
bo  never  at  heart's  esse 

i  gri  ■  msel ves; 

r  dangerous. 
ir'd 
r  slways  I  am  Caesar. 

or  is  deaf, 
iui  ihou  thiuk'st  ul  him." 

My  any  passage  more  expressive 

lakespeare  than  this.     It  is  as  if 

id  known  the  dif- 

it   they    tl gbl  of  one 

taken  down  what  ho  heard  and 
as  they 

'add  the  billowing  as  a  specimen 


of  tin-  moral  and  political  reflections  which 
litis  author  has  intermixed  with  his  criti. 

"Shakespeare  has  in  this  play  and  elsewhere 
shown  the  same  penetration  into  political  oh 
and  the  springs  of  public  events  as  into  those  of 
every-dsy  blu.  For  instance,  tin-  Pools  design  to 
liberate  their  country  fails  from  the  generous  tem- 
per snd  overweening  confidence  of  Brutus  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cause  snd  the  assistance  of  others. 
Thus  it  hos  always  been.  Those  who  mean  well 
themselves  think  well  of  others,  and  lull  a  prey  to 
their  security.  The  friends  ol  liberty  trust  to  the 
professions  of  others,  because  they  are  themselves 
sincere,  snd  endeavour  to  secure  the  puldic  good 
with  the  lesst  possible  hurt  to  its  enemies,  who 
have  no  regird  to  any  thing  but  tin  ir  own  un- 
principled ends,  and  slick  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
']n-iii  I'ussnts  wbb  better .  ut  Sal  HI  u  conspirator. 
His  heart  prompted  his  head.     Hii  h.ihminl  jealousy 

in  fear  the  worst  that  might  happen,  and  his 
irritability  of  temper  added  to  his  inveteracy  of  pur- 
pose, snd  sharpened  his  patriotism.  The  mixed 
nature  of  his  motives  made  hitn  fitter  to  contend 
with  had  men.     The  vices  are  never  so  well  cm- 

is  in  combating  one  another.  Tyranny  and 
servility  are  to  be  dealt  with  after  their  own  fashions 
otherwise,  they  will  triumph  over  those  who  spare 
them,  and  finally  pronounce  their  funeral  panegyric, 
as  Antony  did  that  of  Brutus. 

"  All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
I'nl  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Crcsar : 
He  only  in  s  general  honest  thought 
Of  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

pp.  38,  39, 

The  same  strain  is  resumed  in  his  remarks 
on  Coriolanus. 

ikespeare  seems  to  hsve  had  a  leaning  to 

trary  side  of  the  Bastion  ;   perhaps  from 

tor  his  own  origin  ;  and 

lo  have  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble, 

he  says  of  them  is  very  true  :  what  he  says 

I   betters  is  also  very  true;    But  he  dwells 

n  it  — I  In-  cause  of  the  people  is  indeed  but 

little  calculoted  ssasubjeci  tur  poetry  :  it  admits,  of 

.  ulii'  li  goes  into  argument  and  explanation. 

Inn  it  presents  no  immediate  or  distinct  images  to 

raoination  is  sn  exaggerate 
ezcloshre  faculty.     The  understanding  is  I  invidiiig 
and  measuring  faculty.     The  one  is  an  nn- 
.  il.  lbs  other  a  republican  (acuity.     The  principle 
it  is  a  very  ami-levelling  principle.     Il  aims 
at  effect,  and  exists  by  contrast.     It  is  every  thing 
by  excess.     It  puts  the  individual  fur  the  species, 
above  the  intitule  many,  might  bsJON  light. 
A  lion  hunting  a  flock  of  sheep  is  a  more 
object  than  they;  snd  we  even  take  part  with  the 
lordly  beast,  because  our  vanity  or  some  oiln 
ing  makes  us  disposed  to  place  ourselves  m  the 
situation  of  the  alrongest  party.     Theie  is  i 

il    in  a  multitude  of  miaerub! 
wishing  to  bo  starved,  or  complaining  'ha'  tl 
lie  so:   bin   when  a  single   man    COmi 
ward  to  brave  their  erics  and  to  make  litem 
to  the  last  indignities,  from  mere  pride  -md  sell-will, 
our  admiration  of  his  prowess  i- 

:  .to  contempt  l.ir  tlnnr  pusillsi  mil)  We 
had  rather,  in  short  'he  op- 

pressed.   The  love  ol  power  i 

lion  of  il  in  others  are  both  natural  to  man: 
"lie  makes  him  a  tyrant,  tho  other  a  slsve.'- 
—pp.  69—72. 

There  are  wmbj  UMDenl   ri 

titans,  in  ti  mis  on 

Troilns  ami   Cn-ssida.     As  this 

I  piny,  we  yenlure  lo 
with  Mr,  II  ■  ■       «  Inch  jM-i- 

feolly  express  uur  opinion  ol  ils  meuls. 
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"  It  cannot  be  raid  of  Shakespeare,  u  was  raid 
■f  some  one,  ilia!  he  was  '  w ilhoul  o'eiflowiiu  full.' 
lie  was  full,  even  lo  o'erSowing.  He  cave  heaped 
measure,   rui  This  woe  his  greatest 

fault.     He  was  only  in  danger  *  of  losing  distinction 
in  his  thoughts'  (to  borrow  his  own  expression) 

"  A-  il.nh  a  battle  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  Hying." 

"  There  is  another  passage,  the  speech  of  I'lyseea 
to  Achilles,  showing  hint  the  thankless  nature  of 
popularity,  winch  has  a  still  greater  depth  of  moral 
observation  and  richness  of  illustration  than  the 
former. 

nuef.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  s  wallet  at  his 
Win  rein  '<■  puis,  sitni  i  n  '  Ibl  [back* 

A  great  -sii'd  monsier  of  ingratitudes ; 
ecrspa  ire  good  deeds  past; 

t'd  us  fnsi  as  they  ore  made, 
ii  atdono:  I'erwv'rniice,  Hear  my  lord, 
Honour  bright  :  to  hnvrdtmr,  is  to  hang 
like  a  rusiy  mail 

In  i kery.     Take  ihe  instant  way  ; 

K"i  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
That  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  ihen  the  path, 
For  BmtitaJUMi  bath  n  thounnd  sons, 

irsue;  if  you  give  woy, 
i  >r  ho  Igi    isidi  fi  right, 

I  tide  they  nil  ru-i' 

And  leove  ynu  hindmost ; 

Or,  like  a  gallon)  hotsefall'n  in  first  ronk.   [present, 
in  :  I  ben  what  they  do  in 
-  In  put,  must  o'erlopyoura: 
For  Tunc  is  like  n  faahionable  host, 

igbdy  shakes  his  parting  gnesl  by  th'  hand. 
And  with  Ine  arms  outstrrtch'd  as  he  would  fly, 
i  :  iIiub  Welcome  ever  smiles, 
1 1,  |el  not  virtue  seek 
.3  it  was;  For  beamy,  wn, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

-hip,  charily,  ore  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time: 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
Thai  nil,  «i  n  gauds, 

Though  they  are  mode  and  moulded  of  things  past." 

"  The  throng  of  images  in  the  above  lines  is  pro- 
digious; and  (hough  they  sometimes  jnsib 
ono  another,  rywhere  raise  and  • 

the  feeling,  which  is  mctsphsically  true  and  pro- 
found."—pp.  85—87. 

This  Chapter  ends  with  an  ingenious  paral- 
Lvveen  tin-  genina  of  Chaucer  and  thai 
Icetpeare,  which  we  have  not  room  to 

The  following  observations  on  Hamlet  are 
very  characteristic  of  Mr.  H.'s  tnaiuier  of 
writinc  in  the  work  now  before  us;  in  which 
he  continually  appears  acute,  desultory,  and 

capricious — with  oreat  occasional   felicity  of 

lion — frequent  rashness 

and  ■  -tuiit  warmth  Ol 

ration  for  bis  author—  hts  of  extrav- 

M  hich  he  seems  to  be 
hurried,  either  b)  the  hasty  kindling  ol  his 
7eal  ■<<  t  sdiu  illed  deter- 

mioation  nol  to  be  balked  or  baffled  in  any 
thing  he  lias  taken  it  into  his  head  he 
say. 

"Hamlet  is  a  name:  his  speeches  and  sayings 
but  ihe  idle  h  t'fl  brain.     But  are 

ihev  no  ..wn  thoughts 

Tleir  mind      It  i«  rer  who 

ere  II  is  n  prophetic  truth,  which 

ts  nbm 

. i .,u^rl>   his  own  nn>- 
whoovct  has  uotne  abovA 


widi  him  tbeel 

himself  too 

the  golden  I  ■ 

rising  in  his  o« 

belore  him  only  a  dull  lilanl 

markable  in  it ;  whoever  ha 

despised  love,  die  insolence 

which  patient  merit 

has  felt  his  mind  sink  within 

to  his  heart  like  a  i 

blighted  and  his  youth  siaggd 

of  strange  things;  whoi 

he  sees  i^  ■  aspect* 

powers  of  action  have  been  en  ■ 

he  lo  whom  the  universe  sM 

self  nothing  ;  whoec 

careless  of  consequc 

as  his  best  resource  to  shov 

move,  the  evils  of  life,  by  a  m 

them. This  is  the  trio 

"  We  have  been  so  u- 
hardly  know  how  to  en 

should  know  how 
we  must  moke  su> 
ihe  one  ol  Shnkespcare'e  plays  'I 
oftenest  because  il    .  ioal  in  fUlh 

lions  on  human  t 
Hamlet  ure  transferred,  by  '.!  < 
the  general  account  ol  humru 
pens  10  him.  we  apply 
applies  it  so  himself  as  a  me», 
iug.     He  is  a  great  morahxer,  uud   - 
worth  attending  to  is,  that  he  inoralties 
feelings  and  experience.    He  i*»  not  a  cm 
pedant.     If /.nir  shows  the  greatest  d> 
sion.  Hi* let  is  the  most  remarkable  fa 
unity,   originality,  and   unsiuoVd  devi 
character.  There  is  no  attem;> 
iliing  is  lei 

The  attention  is  ■ 
incidents  succeed  each  oilier 
die  eliarocteis   think,  and   speak,  » 
jhev  miL'lit  do  if  lell  enlii 

rpoae,  no  straining  at  «  : 
serrations  arc  suggested  by  the  p«> 
gusi:»  ol  passion  come  and  g  ■ 

on  the  wind.     'Ii 
transcript  of  wh.it  might  be  si 

il  ihe  court  of  Oem 
of  tunc  li.ted  up'»n.  before  lh< 
in  murals  and  n 
have  been  interesting  ei 
ted  as  a  by-siander  in  ki 
to   have  henrd  and  seen  sol 
coinn  on.     But  here  we  are  more  than  i 
We  have  not  only  '  the  oi 
signs  ol  grief,1   but   ■  wt 
passes  show.'      We  rend  the  t 
we  catch  the  passions   I 
dramatic  writers 
ptiriiphrnses  of  nil 
with  his  own  com' 
that  we  may  judc 
odvantnge. 

"The  characler  of  Homlcl  i 
sion  of  genius.     Il  is  no 
Strength  "I    will,  "T  even  ol    J-  Vision,  b 

mem  ol 

o(  ihe  heto  as  a  mat 

and  princely  novice,  full 

»|tii''k 


pp.  UH — 107. 

His  ill 
W  title- 
but  W  I 
lions  on  Bo 

'  Bo 

Wl  ywMvce  i 
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te  follows  o  sedentary  Iruilo.  and  he  is 
represented  as  conceited,  serious,  and 
He  is  ready  lu  undertake  any  thing  and 
lung,  as  it  it  was  as  much  a  manor  ot 
nation  ol  his  loom  and  shuttle    He  isforplny- 
i  tyrant,  the  lover,  the  lady,  the  lion-   '  He  will 
|  that  it  shall  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear 
1  this  being  objected  to  as  improper,  he 
I  has  a  resource  in  his  good  opinion  of  himself, 
'will   roar    you  an  'twere    any   nightingale.' 
Mr  is  the  moral  man  of  the  piece, 
<)•  measurement  and  discretion  in 
i  see  him  with  his  rule  and  com- 
In*   hand.      '  (live  you    the   lion's   part 
fray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  1  om 
f  study.' — '  You  may  do  it  extempore,'  says 
t,  '  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring.'     Starve- 
lor  keeps  the  peace,  and  objects  to  the 
and  the  drawn  sword.     'I  believe  wo  must 
•te  the  killing  out  when  all's  done.'     Starveling, 
owever,  does  not  start  the  objections  himself,  but 
.   when  made  by  others,  as  if  ho  hod 
vpress  his  lean  wilhout  encouroge- 
I  is  too  much  to  suppose  all  this  intentional : 
I  it  very  luckily  falls  out  so." — pp.  126,  127. 

Mr.  II  admires  Romeo  and  Juliet  rather  too 
noeh — though  his  encomium  on  it  is  about 
most  eloquent  part  of  hi?  performance: 
illy  cannot  sympathise  with  all  the 
sits  and  puerilities  that  occur  in  this  play ; 
.  this  exhortation  to  Night,  which 
'.  has  extracted  for  praise  !— 

'Give  me  my  Romeo— and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  ni.d  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  hf  v  ill  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine,    " 
all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  Night, "4.C. 

howeTBTj  with  less  reservation, 
'■ncomium  on  Lear — but  can 
afford  Is.   The  following  speculation 

character  of  FalstalT  is  a  striking,  and, 
'.ivuurable  specimen  of  our 
>r's  manner. 

ofton  a  meagre  substitute  for  pleasure- 

,i ;  an  effusi"  bq  and   petty 

nforts  ni  othen,  fi  i  nine  in 

itTs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  con- 

^iiud-hnmour  and  good- 

rnowing  ol  his  love  of  laughter,  and 

to  his  heart's  ease 

with  himself  and  others. — 

in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat 

-here  is  the  greatest  keeping  in  the 

of  his  imagination  and  the  pam- 

...  physical  nppeliies.     He 

i"9  hi*  mind  with  jests,  as  he 

siick  and  sugar.     He  carves  out 

he   would  a  capon,  or  a  htiunch  of 

l.i   nit   wi'l  come  fiCiin:   and 

mil   upon  them  the  oil  oi  gl 

iitiess,  soil  in  the  chambere  of 

of  meal  and  drink.'     He  keeps 

liolitliiy  timl  .  and  wo  live 

a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and 

[  we  are  not  It  It  to  suppose  tlmt  he  was 

All  this  is  as  much  in  itnagtno- 

1  >9  sensuality  does  not  engross 

but   '  nseeuds    me 

i,  clears  owny  all  the  dull,  crude  va* 

•■  makes  it  lull  of  nimble. 

Bis   imagination 

ball   long  alter  his  senses  hjve  done 

I  only,  in  i!m 

be  gives  ol    them 

aflll**""*   to  eating   and   drinking ,    but    we 


I  him  .'it  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder 
about  with  lum.  nod  ha  is  himself  '  a  tun  of  man.' 
His  pulling  out  the  bol  Bald  of  bottle  i*  a 

joke  to  show  his  contempt  lor  glory  accompanied 
with  danger,  his  systematic  adherence  to  his  Epi- 
curean philosophy  in  the  most  in  snoot, 
Again,  such  is  his  deliberate  exaggeration  of  his 
own  vices,  that  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain 
whether  the  account  of  his  hostess'  bill,  found  in 
his  pocket,  with  such  an  out-of-the-way  charge  for 
capons  and  sock  with  only  one  hall-penny-worth 
or  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself,  as  a  trick  to 
humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself. 

"The  secret  of  FalsiafT's  wit  is  for  the  most  part 
a  masterly  presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  sell-pos- 
session, which  nothing  can  disturb.  Ills,  repartees 
are  involuntary  suggestions  of  his  self-love  ;  iie-ttnc- 
live  evasions  of  every  thing  that  threatens  to  inter- 
rupt the  career  of  his  triumphant  jollity  and 
self-complacency.  His  very  site  floats  linn  mil  Of 
all  his  difficulties  in  a  sea  ot  til  .  and  hn 

turns  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  convenience,  with 
every  occasion  and  at  a  moment's  warning.  His 
natural  repugnance  to  every  unpleasant  thought  or 
circumstance,  of  itself  makes  light  of  objections, 
and  provokes  the  most  extravagant  and  licentious 
answers  in  his  own  justification.  His  indifference 
to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  hi  'he 

more  improbable  and  unexpected  bis  contrivances 
are,  the  more  happily  does  tie  seem  to  be  delivered 
of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their  effect  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  gaiety  of  his  fancy.  The  su'  •  ■ 
one  adventurous  sally  gives  him  spirits  to  undertake 
another:  he  deals  always  in  round  numbers,  and 
his  exaggerations  and  excuses  are  '  open,  palpable, 
monstrous  as  the  father  that  begets  them  '  " 

pp.  189— 19S. 

It  is  lime,  however,  to  make  an  end  of  this. 
We  are  not  in  (ha  hnmooi  10  discuss  points 
of  learning  with  this  author;  and  our  readers 
now  see  well  enough  what  sort  of  book  he 
has  written.  We  6natl  conclude  with  his  re- 
marks on  Shakespeare's  style  of  Comedy,  in- 
troduced in  the  account  of  the  Twelfth  Night. 

"  This  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  li  is  lull  of 
sweetness  and  pleasuntry.  It  is  perhaps  loo  good- 
natured  fur  comedy.  It  hns  hula  satire,  and  no 
spleen.  It  aims  ol  the  ludicrous  rather  than  the 
ridiculous.  It  makes  us  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
mankind  ;  not  despise  ibein.  and  still  less  bear  sny 
ill-will  towards  them.  Shakespeare's  comic  genius 
resembles  the  bee  rather  in  iia  power  ol  ex nming 
sweets  from  weeds  or  poisons,  than  in  leaving  a 
sling  behind  it.  He  gives  the  most  amusing  exag- 
geration of  the  prevailing  foibles  of  his  characters, 
but  in  a  way  that  they  themselves,  instead  of  being 
offended  at,  would  almost  join  in  to  humour  I  he 
rather  contrives  opportunities  for  them  to  show 
themselves  off  in  the  happiest  lights,  than  irndcrs 
them  contemptible  in  the  perverse  construction  of 
Of  malice  of  others. 

"There  is  a  certuin  stage  of  society,  in  which 
people  become  cm  tritiee  and 

absurdities,  affect  to  disguise  what  ihoy  art  .outset 
up  pretensions  low  but  they  are  noi.  This  gives 
rtss  to  a  cot  responding  styh  "l  oomedy,  the  object 

nid 
to  make  reprisals  <i  us  assumptions 

of  vanity,  by  marking  the  con  tt  i  the  real 

and  the  affected  character  as  severely  ss  possible, 
and  denying  to  those,  who  wmilil  impose  on  ns  l"r 
«hit  they  are  not  icyhave. 

This  is  the  comedy  ol  artificial  hie,  ol  wit  mid  sa 
tire,  such  as  we  S'  «n- 

brttgli,  ose.     Bat  ihers  is  a  p  ress 

of  man  i  which 'he  foibles  and 

follies  of  individuals  are  \\\a 

gruwih  of  art  or  study  •,  in  v-WU  vVwy  mv  \.WvrAs«% 


of  iliem  themselves,  or  care  not  who 

ihcm.  if  they  can  bin  hove  their  whim  out; 
•  lid  in  «  In.  hi  as  'here  is  no  attempt  ni  in. 

•  ive  pleasure  from  humour- 
ing IBB  incllmaoM  of  the  persons  they  laugh  at, 
thai)  wish  in  give  them  pain  by  exposing  their  ab- 
surdity.     Tina  may  be  called  the  comedy  <>f  nn- 

i:ii  ii  is  the  comedy  which  we  generally  find 
in  Shakespeare- — Whether  the  analysis  here  given 
.  t  lie  spirit  of  his  comedies  is  evidently 
qmie  distinct  from  ihsl  of  the  authors  above  men- 
tioned ;  n*  11  is  iti  its  essence  the  same  with  that  of 
1  e«,   and   also  very  frequency  of  Moliere, 

though  he  was  more  systematic  in  his  extravagance 

hakefpoare,  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  of  a 
paituriil  anil  pwiical  cast.  Folly  is  indigenous  to 
the  wnl,   and  shoots  out  with  native,  happy,  un- 

i  luxuriance.     Absurdity  has  every  encour- 

nl   afforded  it;  and  nonsense  has  room  lo 

flourish  in.     Nothing  ia  stunted  bv  the  churlish,  icy 

hand  of  indifference  or  severity.     The  poet  runs  riot 

in  n  conrcii,  and  idolises  a  quibble.     His  whole  ob- 

10  iiirn  the  meanest  or  rudest  objects  lo  a 
pleasurable  account.  And  yet  the  relish  •rbtah  tu- 
nas of  a  pun,  or  of  the  quaint  humour  of  a  low 
character,  does  not  interfere  with  the  delight  with 
winch  lie  describe!  a  beautiful  image,  or  the  moat 

love.  The  clown's  forced  jests  do  not  spoil 
the  sweetness  of  the  character  of  Viola.  The  same 
house  is  big  enough  to  hold  Malvolio,  ihc  Countess 


■  ■ 

angai 

?w 

,  like  | 

lo   c 


Maria,   Sir  Toby,  and    Sir    Andrew 
For  instance,  nothii 
last  character  in  in 
weaknesses  nursed 
something  '  high  faniasn 

ndaiion  of  himself  for  d 
Sir  Toby  answers, — '  Wherefore 
hid  f     Wherelore  have  these  gifis 
ihcm  t     Are  they  like  to  take  dual 
picture  t     Why  dost   thou 
galliard,  and  coma  homo  in 
walk  should  be  ■  jig  !   I  vmuh 
water  but  in  a  cinque-pace.  V 
Is  ihis  •  world  io  hide  virttKh 
the  excellent  consun 
mull  t  ihc  star  of  a  galliard  '.'■ 
Andrew,  and  the  Clown  alter 
run*.'  how  they  '  rouse  the 
able  to  draw  three  ouls  out  of 
can  lw-  belter  U 

to  Malvolio,  '  Dosi  iln'U  >hi 
rirtuotaa,  intra  shall  he  no  m 
In  a  word,  the  best  turn  ia  gi 
mend  of  the  worst.     There  is  a  const 
■  lie  romantic  and  enthusiastic,  m 
characters  are  natural  and  aux 
more   artificial  style  of  come 
way  to  ridicule  and  indifferer. 
log  left  hut  alTecJaiinn  on  one  aide, 
on  the  other." — pp.  255—239. 


(JTfbraarrj,  1822.) 


Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy.     The  Two  Foicari,  a  Traeedy.    Cain,  a  Mystery. 
8vo.  pp.  440.    Murray.  London  :  1822.* 


It  must  be  a  more  difficult  tiring  to  write  a 
good  play — or  even  a  good  dramatic  poem — 
i.     Not  I  hat  we  should, 
a  priori,  have  imagined  it  to  be  very  easy: 
Hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that,  in  comparatively  rude  limes,  when 
the  rcMMiices  of  the  art   had   been   less  eare- 
fully  considered,  and  Poetry  certainly  had  not 
led  all  her  materials,  success  seems  to 
have   been   more   frequently,  and   far   mora 
easily  obtained.     From  the  middle  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  till  (he  end  of  James',  the  drama 
formed  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
pari  of  our  poetry, — and  indeed  of  our  litera- 
ture   in   general.     From   that   period    to  the 
it  lost  a  part  of  its  splendour  and 
ality;  but  still  continued  to  occttpy  the 
i  turns  and  considerable  place  in 
our  literary  annals.     For  the  last  century,  it 
en  tjuile  otherwise.     Our  poetry  has 
entirely  to  be  dramatic;  and, 
h  men  of  great  name  ami 

niiallv  adventured  into  this  once 
field,  they  have  reaped  no  laurels,  ami 
trophies  behind  them.     Thegemuaof 
lowheretoso  vantage 

■s;  and  the  contrast  is  tmly 
presumptuous  attempt 
lilin  the  colouring,  or  enrich  the  sim- 
plicity of  Shakespeare,  he  bedaubs  with  ob- 


*  I  have  thought  il  best  to  put  all  my  Preasiiffcol 
cries:  and,  therefore,  I  lake  the 
Lord  Byron  in  this  p\oce — and  aoarl 
«  other  poeiry. 


seemly,  or  deforms  with   rant. 

passion  and  profligacy  of  A: 

—or  i 

Prospero  and  his  dniiL 

worldly  gallant  r- 

simplicity.     Otway.  v 

low  diction  of  the  former  age.  hi 

force,  variety,  or  invention 

burst  forth 

ni  the  disorderly  scenes  of  Lee; 

last  in  the  ashes,  and  scarcely  glow, 

of  Rowe. 

Since  bis  time — till 
of  our  ancient  di 
and  we  can  scarcely  say  if 
has  been  established. 
and  oomprehenti  i 
lie — the  nn 

ons  of  poetry — the  rar 
incide'  ten — tl 

and    i\ 

continuous  and  bmj  i 
acteriai 
we    have    I;. 
stately   corn]  rncnf 

ages — cliai 
wit,  but  without  ■ 
timid, 
thodical  di 

ma — anil  a  - 
strain  of  w 
crilied 

have  fallen  on  lie 
\  vAt  tsy-Vj  Vi\\v*1  at  iho  miscan 
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exquisite  taste  and  fine  obserration  of 
limn,  produc 

I  of  Ull),    ThjTManlildl  fancy,  the  gor- 

is  dicllUII,   Mid    generous    affections  of 

am-on,  were  chilled  and  withered  as  soon 

•  ■I  the  verge  of  the  Drama;  where 

:  with  a  mass  of  verbose 

hich  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  could 

*  hare  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the 

»scns  and  the  Castle  of  Indolence.     Even 

lighty  intellect  ilia  eloquent  morality,  ■ 

\\e  c/ffihiisori|Sivhich  gave  loo 

and  rriagnirrcrnt  a  tone  to  his  ordinal) 

:ogether  to  support  hirj»-TTr-his 

apt  to  write  actual  tragedy;  aurflrene)* 

.  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of^iwrrruil 

the  author  of  Basselaa  and  the  Lives  of 

els,  but  is  absolutely,  and   in   itself, 

better  than  a  tissue  of  wearisome 

missioned  declamations.     We  have 

led    trw   most   celebraled   names  in   our 

ire,  since  the  decline  of  the  drama,  al- 

ust  to  our  own  days  ;  and  if  they  have  neither 

any  new  honours  to  the  stage,  nor  bor- 

1  any  from  it,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 

who  adventured  with  weaker  (lowers 

i  better  fortune.     The  Mourning  Iiride 

the  Revenge  of  Young,  and  the 

of  Home  [we  cannot  add  the  Myi- 

Mothar  of  Walpole — even  to  please 

Byron],  are  almost  the  only  tragedies  of 

last  age  that  are  familiar  to  the  present ; 

they  are  evidently  the  works  of  a  feebler 

more  effeminate  generation — indicating, 

ch  by  their  exaggerations  as  by  tlu-ir 

it  own  consciousness  of  inferiority 

~sors — whom  they  af- 

ver,  nottojrnitate,  but  to  supplant. 

taste  of  our  people  was  not 

-eilucvd-arxl  perverted  ,  and  when 

i  of  C  ie'a  time  had   lout  the 

yof  : 

fab  'if  the  more  regular 

dramas  by  which  the)  had 

ire,  whom  il  had  long 
fnshioo-to  <J  yen  ridicule, 

:  uM"  utrpn  •• 

imate  progeny  could   no  longer  be 

(lis  spurious  issue  were  hailed 

countries,  and  in- 

with   the   most  eager 

in  on  their  arrival.      The  German 


!  a  lit 1 1«  remarkable  lo  find  such  a  man 
jnining  in  this  pitiful  aneor.     In  hi* 
ma  hi* 
:in  Amelia  Wilhel- 
ifi<?  other,  aa  discoursing  aboui 
ukttjtrare.  and  the  muaical  gin- 
ii  pniaagf,  he  int r- ■ 
tug  th*  Vicar,  bv  inlprnnng  him 
1  Rowp'b  mnnnrr  Wl  ri 
r  taate  has  gone  back  n  wliols  century ; 
8cn  Jonson,  aurl,  ahnve  all,  the  piny*  of 
"r.   the  only  things  thai  go    > 

ihe  Vicar,  "u  n  possible  thai  the 
■'  it  onliqualtd  rfSs« 
tr  AMmuMr,   anil   ihoae  0tN 

ika  you   men- 
ii     who  was  nut  aiming  at 
t,  would  vcmare  to  anr  ihi*  now 


imitations,  of  Schiller  and  Ketzeibue,  carica- 
ture! ami  distorted  as  they  were  by  the  abor- 
rations  of  a  vulgar  and  ritmti  id  slill 

so  much  of  the  raciness  and  vigour  ol  (he  old 
English  drama,  from  which  they  were  avow- 
edly  derived,  trial  they  instantly  became  more 
popular  in  England  than  any  thing  that  her 
own  artists  had  recently  produced  ;  and  served 
still  more  effectually  to  recal  our  aflectious  to 
their  native  and  legitimate  rulers.  1  hen  fol- 
lowed republications  of  Massinger,  and  Beau> 
ntont  and  Eletcher,  and  Ford,  and  iheir 
contemporaries — and  a  host  ol  nei 
all  written  in  avowed  and  elaborate  imitation 
of  the  ancient  models.  Miss  Baillie,  we  rather 
think,  had  the  merit  of  !■  -ailing  the  n;u  ia  this 
return  lo  our  old  allanil  than  came 

a  volume  of  plays  by  Mr.  Chem-vix.  and  a 
succession  of  single  plays,  all  of  considerable 
merit,  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Maliinn,  Mr. 

.  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall,  und  Mr.  Milman. 
The  hrst  and  the  last  of  these  names  are  ihe 
most  likely  to  be  remembered  :  but  none  Cat 
them,  we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  with  the 
older  worthies  j  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any 
>;ould  ever  class  them  together. 
We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to 
deny,  that  there  may  be  some  illusion,  in  our 
luibiiual  feelings,  as  to  the  merits  of  ihe  great 
originals — consecrated  as  they  are,  in  our 
imaginations,  by  early  admiration,  und  asso- 
ciated, as  all  their  peculiarities,  and  llie  mere 

Is  and  oddities  of  their  diction  now 
are.  with  the  recollection  of  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellences. It  is  owing  to  this,  we  suppose, 
that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  a.-k  uiiim  lv  s, 
steadily,  and  without  an  inward  staitling  ana 
feeling  of  alarm,  what  reception  one  of  Shake- 
speare's irregular  plays — the  Tempest  lor  ex- 

m  the  Miilsummer  Nighi'a  Dream — 
would  bo  likely  to  meet  with,  if  it  were  now 
to  appear  for  the  first  time,  without  name, 
notice,  or  preparation1!   Nor  can  we  puisue 
the  hazardous  supposition  through  nil  tin 
■abilities  to  which  it  invites  us,  without  some- 
thing like  a  sense  of  impiety  ami  | 
Yet,  though  some  little  superstition  may  min- 
gle with  our  faith,  we  must  still  believe  it  to 
be  the  true  one.     Though   time   n.a>    have 
hallowed  many  things  that  were  at  first  but 
common,  ami  acculct.tal  associations  impartad 
a  charm  to  much  that  was  in  itself  indifferent, 
mot  but  believe  that  there  was  an  orig- 
inal sanctity,  which  time  only  melon 
extended — and  an  inherent  charm  from  which 
the  association  derived  all  its  power.     And 
when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly   to   llio 
works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impO 
we  think,  to  dispute,  that  after  criticism   lias 
done  its  worst  on  them — after  all  deducliona 
for  impossible  plots  and  (aataaticn 
uuaccoiintul  I 

extravacance,  indelicacy,  and  horrors — there 

m  about  them,  both  of 

t  and  df  diction — a  force  of  !m nitron. 

and  a  depth  of  sagacity — an  originality  ol 

conception,  ami  a  play  ol*  fancy — a  nukediiesa 

und  e.i  lesion,  and,  above  all.  a  co- 

and  a  swecVncM  «o& 

flexibility  ot  rerae.  wWYv.  '»  ataagjtf&M  van 

ill 
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valleil,  in  earlier  or  in  later  times; — ami  places 
them,  ID  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest 
and  foremost  place  among  ancient  or  modern 
poets. 

It  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  inferiority 
of  their  recent  imitators  is  most  apparent — in 
the  want  of  case  and  variety— originality  and 
grace.  There  is,  in  all  their  attempts,  what- 
ever may  be  their  other  merits  or  defects,  an 
air  of  anxiety  and  labour — ami  indications,  by 
far  too  once  of  timidity  and  ambi- 

tion. This  may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  fact 
of  their  being,  too  obviously  and  consciously, 
imitators.  They  do  not  aspire  so  much  to 
rival  the  genius  of  their  originals,  as  to  copy 
their  manner.  They  do  not  write  as  ihey 
would  have  written  in  the  present  day,  but  as 
they  imagine  Ihey  themselves  would  have 
written  two  numbed  \  •  They  revive 

the  antique  phraseology,  in 

"fill  flmn^tw  thp  ipinint  familiarities  of 
[Sal  classical  period — and  wonder  that  they 
an-  not  mistaken  for  new  incarnations  of  its 
departed  poets!  One  great  cause  why  they 
thai  they  speak  an  onnatnral  dia- 
S  const  rained  by  a 
habit ;  in  neither  of  which  it  is'possil'le  to 
y  iltttfreedom,  and  those  delicate  traits 
icter/Vhich  are  the  life  of  the  drama, 
aiTtl  ivute aillong  the  chief  merits  of  those  who 
once  exalted  it  so  highly.  Another  hjn|  effect 
ofirnilfttiop,  and   especially  of  ifie    imitation 

that  nothing  is  IHoD^Ill  Ml  l»  \M  uupied 
but  the  exquisite  and  shining  passages; — 
from  which  it  results,  in  the  first  place,  ih.it 
all  our  rivalry  is  reserved  for  occasions  in 
which  its  success  is  most  hopeless;  and,  in 
mul  place,  that  instances,  even  of  occa- 
sional luccess,  want  their  proper  grace  and 
effect,  by  beingdeprived  of  the  relief,  shading, 
and  pieparation,  which  they  would  naturally 
have  received  in  a  less  fastidious OOmpO 
and,  instead  of  ;he  warm  and  native  and  ever- 
varyin  |  a  spontaneous  effusion,  the 

icquiret  the  false  and  feeble  brilliancy 
of  a  pi  i  i  a  foreign  tongue — a  collec- 

tioil  uf  spluiiUll"  patches  of  different  texttm 
and  |  it 

At  the  WTtom  of  all  tin's — and  perhaps  as 
its  m"»i  efficient  cause — there  lurks,  we  bus- 
mi    unreasonable    an. I    undue   dread   of 
I]  ; — not  the  deliberate  ami  indulgent 
SUflPTBhT  which  iff  exercise,   rather  for  the 
encouragement  of  talent  than  its  warning — 
but  the  vig.lant  ami  paltry  derision  which  is 
perpetually  stirring  in  idle  societies,  and  but 
too  continually  present  to  the  spirits  of  all  who 
aspire  to  their  notice.     There  is  nothing  so 
certain,  we  take  it,  as  thai  those  who  an-  the 
most  alert  in  discovering  the  faults  of  a  work 
ns,  are  the  least  touched  with  its  beau- 
ties. 'I 

in  short,  are  quite  a  different 
from  tl,  it  its  flaws  and  rl 

— who  are  sharp  at  detecting  a  plagiarism  or 

laudably  in- 
to light  an  obscure  pas- 
mge— «  it   an    exaggerated    one— or 

wondering  at  the  meaning  of  some  piece  of 


prai 


i 


?ssive  simplicity.  It  is  in  vain  to  v^ST'. 
such  people ;  for  the . 
— and  it   is  truly  very  little  wi 
disarm  their  censure.     It  i- 
of  the  real  lovers  of  poetn  that  i 
true  fame  or  popularity — ami  thi 
affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  fast 

iiiusof  most  modem  writers  sea 
be  rebuked  under  that  of  those  pragm 
and  insignificant  censors.     They  are  so  i 
afraid  of  faults,  that  they  will 
upon  beauties;  and  s> 
general  to  be  taft,  tha  i 

not  indulge  in  a  florid  ami  magnil 
writing,  lot  tear  ol  being  charged  with 
bast  by  'he  cold-blooded  and  malignant.  To*} 
must  not  be  tender,  lest  they  shoi 
ed  at  for  puling  and  whining;  nor  disci 
and    fanciful    like    their   gnat     ; 
under  pain  of  being  held  out  to 
ingenious  gentlemen  who  hare  d 
the  gods  have  made  them  poetii 

Thus,  the   dread   of  i  it i 
have  ever  before  their 
emotions,  on  the  expression  ol 
success  entirely  depends:   ami    in 

the  blame  of  those  to  whom  thej  con 
give  no  pleasure,  and  through  w  I- 
gain  no   fame,    they  throw  away   their   be* 
chance  of  pleasing  those  who  are  capable  of 
relishing  their  excellences,  and  on  whose  ad- 
miration alone  their  reputation    must  at  all 
events  be  founded.    There  i- 
magnanimity,  we  think,  as  well  as  of  wisdom, 
in  this  sensitiveness  to  blame;  and  we  an 
convinced  that   no  modern  nutho 
write  with  the  grace  ami  vigour  of  the  older 
ones,  who  does  not  write  with  some  portion 
of  their  fearlessness  and  in  to  cen- 

sure. ..CpHrriL'r,  in  short,  is  at  least  as  neces- 
sary a-  genius  to   thr- 
ee,  without    this,    it 
possible  to  attain  that  freedom  and  sidf-po*- 
session,  without  which  no  in  ever 

have  fair  play,  and.  far  less,  thai  inward  ma- 
tideiice  and  exaltation  of  spirit  which  most 
accompany  all  the  higher  acts  ol   the  under- 
standing.    The  earlier  writ 
less  occasion  for  courav. 
advantages;  as  the  public  was  lar  less  ■ 
in  their  dav,  and  much  more 
tion  than  to  derision:  But  ■  II  trace 

in  their  writings   the   i  h  ol  » 

proud  consciousness  of  their  own  powers  sod 
privileges,  and  of  a  brave  for  th* 

cavils   to  which   they  might    expose   them- 
selves.    In  our  own  t  .1  !  nt  one 
writer  who  is  ejnanrjnalej  from 
awe  of  vuliTir  detraction— Mhis  feUf-j^^^M 
about  being  detect 

and  that  is  the  ill'  W.ivcrleji 

and  I  tie  other  novels  that'  trlW  hi.i'^f-  nn  W» 
in  our  literature  as  remarkal 
to  be  remembered,  as  any  w  Inch 
traced  in  its  history.     We  shall  mil  now  say 
how  large  a  portion  of  i 
to  this  intrepid  temper  of  h: 
are  confident  that  no  pe 
of  his  wonderful  worts,  wit 
their  author  i  -as  utterly  careless  of  lbs  !•■ 
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of  small  imperfections;  disdained  i. 
r>uus  labour  of  perpetual  correctness,  am 
'Onse^rarnj/i/  imparted  to  his  productions 
*pmt  and  ease  and  variety,  which  re- 
'*»  us  of  better  limes,  and  gives  lusroe  and 
"  'h'J3tLrich  and  resplendent  passages 
*bjalrir1efrtiin  free  to  aspire. 

Rvroii^in  some  respects,  may  appear 

wanting  in  intrepidity.     He 

umly  been  very  tractable  to  ad- 

,  nor  very  patient  of  blame.     But  this,  in 

Ot  superiority  to  censure, 

ul  aversion  In  ii  ;  and,  instead   of  proving 

it  he  is   indifferent   to   detraction,   shows 

dv,  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  it  operate 

ith  mo  'rnmon  force  on  his  mind. 

.is  to  give  pain,  would 

lire  00  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  in- 

tions  bitter  scorn  and  fierce  de- 

with  which,  they  are  encountered  ;  and 

more  vehemently  the  noble  author  pro- 

that   he  despises   the   reproaches  that 

I  on  him,  the  more  certain 

it  he  sutlers  from  their  severity,  and 

be  glad  to  escape,  if  he  cannot  over- 

Bol  however  this  may  be,  we 

rtk  it  is  certain  that  his  lute  dramatic  efforts 

not  I  r'aNTessly',  oP  witnollt 

T<>  i 

ositions;  and 
vd  we  lake  to  be  iheir  leading  char- 


0(    the, 

'TO  tB  fti 


,-i     |4t* 


ieir  pe- 
Hly  ai> 


PoemSj^-e  confess  tney  ap- 

jBrTrrtrrei  .  and 

and  energy 

belongs  to  the  Other  writings  of  the 

1  still  more  in  the  richness 

^ery-   the  i  .   of  thought,  and 

•  mi   lor  which  he 

They  are  for  the 

cmn.  OlfWfa  and  ostenlaliflus — 

by  larare  preparations  tor  catas- 

th.ii  never  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us 

specimens   and    slimpses  of    a 

ed  thinly  up  and  down 

declamation.     Along 

ited  pathos  and  homeslrnck 

of  hi«  former   poetry,  the  noble 

'.  are  cannot  iiragine  why, 

■  the  spirited  and  melodious 

»tkm  in  which  they  were  embodied, 

formed  to   himself  a  measure 

■  in  the  spring  and  vigour  of 

■  impositions,  and  from  the  soft- 

lity  of  the  ancient  mai 

some  sweet  line- 

eight  and  energy:  but   the 

i  is  cumbp" 
lines   do   not    vibrate   like 
I  once  strong  and  li^'lit.  in 
bis  persons  but  are  wielded  like 
it  afire) .     Instead 
irity  and   idiomatical 
espcare,  they  are  apt, 
fa ima,  in  their  approaches  to 
and,    in   the 
■  ■ii  by 
irmonize  bul 
',  of  the  diction. 


As  Plays,  We  are  afraid  we  must  also  pay 
lore  nsnrn  wanting  1:i  jfiler- 
est,  ch. 

suy  ttllH  Of  IBS  lhree  Inst  of  them— lor  there  it 
interest    in  Sardanapalus— and  beauties  be- 
sides, that  make  us  blind  to  its  oilier  di 
There   is,  however,   throughout,  a  want  of 
dramatic  effect  at  -aspect 

there  is  something  in  i 
of  Lord  Byron'M'enius  which  will  render  this 
unattainable 
the  ordinary  feelingaandlrai' 

to  SUCCeed  well  II 

soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart."  It  does 
not  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature^"  nor  catch 
the  hTJes  ol  suiioUIIHIIr^'BBJWWftuI,  like  a 
kindled  fumare.  throws  out  its  inteiis. 
and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow 
which  it  irradiates. /He  lias  given  us,  in  his 
other  works,  some  glorj  natnn 

— some  mar  ileetions,  and  some  in- 

imitable delineations   ol   el.  Bat   the 

same  I'eeluiifS  nrevaij  jp  them  all  j  and  ids 
porlraus  in  {'articular,  though  a  little 
in  the  drapery  and  attitude,  seem  all  i 
from  the  same  original  His  Childe  Harold. 
his  Giaour,  Conrad,  I.aia.  Manfred,  Cain,  ana 
l.ii'il'er — are  all  one  individual.  \  There  is  the 
same  varnish  of  voluptuousness  on  the  sur- 
face— the  s;itne  canker  of  m  at  the 
core,  of  all  he  touches  He  cannot  draw  the 
changes  of  I  ared  life,  nor  Iratisport 
bimaelf  into  ihe  condition  ol  the  iiilimti  Ij  di- 
versified character  by  whom  a  stage  should 
be  peopled.     The  very  intensity  ol  bil 

W  ol  his  views — the  pride  of 
his  nature  or  his  genius — withhold  him  from 
this  identification  ;  so  that  n 
heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does  littl- 
himself.      It  would    be   better   for   him,  we 
think,  if  it  wre  otherwise     We  are  - 
would  be  belter  for  his  readers.     Ha  would 
get  more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more 
than  fame,  it  he  would  condescend  to  a  more 
extended  and  cordial  sympathy  with  I 
low-creatures:   and   we    should    have   more 
variety  of  line  poetry,  and,  at  all  even' 
ter  tragedies.     We  Have  no  business  |i 
him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  prid 
unrhnrity;   but  v.e  have  a  ri"ht  to  say,  llial 
it  argues  a  poorness  of  genius  to  1 
in  the  same  topic* and  persons;  and  that  the 
world  will  weary  at  last  of  the  most  energetic 
pictures 
laws  anfTthrfrrr    ■ 

A  man  gifted  a.-  he  is,  when  he  asp-res  at 
dramatic  fame,  should  emulate 
of  dramatists.  Let  Lord  Byron  then  think 
Of  Shakespeare — and  consider  what  a  noble 
of  character,  what  a  freedom  from  man- 
nerism and  egotism]  then-  ><  in  him!  How 
much  he  seems  to  have  sin, lied  i ,.. i n i . ■  ;  how 
little  to  have  thought  about  liim-ell  ,  bow 
seldom  to  have  repeated  oi 

inl    inventions!      Why 
'    should    1 
before  him H  il 

ness  and  variety  that  b 

must  have  bad   i  out  lor  hiin- 

telf.     Take  his  Hamlet,  for  instance,     What 
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character  is  there! — how  full  of  thought 
ami  refinement,  ami  fancy  :»riil  individuality  I 
"  How  infinite  in  Faculties!  Ill  form  and 
motion  how  express  and  admirable !  The 
b'-auty  of  the  universe,  the  paragon  of  ani- 
mals f"  Yet  close  the  play,  mid  we  meet  with 
him  no  more — neither  in  the  author's  other 
works,  nor  any  where  else !  A  common 
nthor  who  hail  hit  upon  such  a  charaeter, 
would  have  dragged  it  in  at  every  turn,  and 
worn  it  to  very  tatter*.  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
again,  is  a  world  of  wit  and  humour  in  him- 
self Hut  except  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
IV.,  there  would  have  been  DO  traee  of  such 
a  being,  had  not  the  author  been  "ordered 
him"  in  ili'-  M  itj  Wives  of 
Windsor.  He  is  not  the  least  like  Benedick, 
or  .M.ieutio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  any  of  the 
other  witty  and  jovial  -  of  the  same 

author — nor  are  they  like  each  other.  Othello 
is  one  of  the  most  Striking  and  powerful  in- 
ia  on  the  stage.  But  when  the  play 
closes,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  !  The  poet's 
creation  comes  no  more  to  life  again,  D 
fictitiona  name,  than  the  real  man  would  have 
done.  Lord  Byron  in  Shakespeare's  place, 
won], I  have  peopled  the  world  with  black 
Qthellos  !  What  indications  are  there  of  Lear 
III  any  Of  hls~earlier  plays  !  What  traces  of 
it  m  any  that  he  wrote  afterwards  .'  \ 
might  have  been  written  by  any  other  man, 

M  little  conscious  of  it.  He  nen 
returns  to  that  huge  sea  of  sorrow  ;  but  has 
left  it  standing  by  itself,  shoreless  and  un- 
approachable !  Who  else  could  have  afforded 
Dave  ''drowned  the  stage  with  liars'' 
from  such  a  source?  But  we  must  break 
away  from  Shakespeare,  and  come  at  last  to 
the  work  before  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface,  Lord  Byron  renews 
bis  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his 
plays,  ns  having  been  composed  "with  the 
most  remote  view  to  tin'  stage  " — ajxf.'  at  the* 
.  .same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  Unifies. 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  tngS" 
according  to  what  "was,  till  lately"The  law 
of  literature  throughout  the  world,  and  is  still 
so,  in  lac  more  civilised  parts  of  it."  We 
do  not  think  those  opinions  very  OODaisteol  , 
and  we  think  that  neither  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly find  favour  with  ■  person  whose  genius 
had  a  Irulv  dramatic  charaeter.  We  should 
SB  soon  expect  an  orator  to  compose  ■  speech 
altogether  unlit  to  be  ■p'irn.  ii  i'a»,r"°  is 
not  merely  a  dialogue,  oft  an  ndiWjand 
necessarily  supposes  that'flrm^Sin'ingis  lo 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectators. 
Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its  written  part, 
should  derive  its  peculiarity  from  this  con- 
sideration. Its  style  should  be  throughout 
an  accompaniment  to  action — and  should  be 
oaJoulaied  to  excite  the  emotiooa.  and  keep 

alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes,  II 
an  author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in 
his   mind,  and  does  not  write  in    the    ideal 

Eice  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assem- 
lage.   he   ma\    !  perhaps,   but    as- 

suredly be   never   will  be  a  drai 
Lord  Byron  really  does  not   wish  to  impreg- 
ua'e  his    'elaborate  scenes  with   the  living 


spirit  of  the  drama — if  he  has  no  h 
•effect — if  he  is  not   h 
-i ble  presentment  of  the  persons  he  lav 
created — if,  in  Betting  down  a  vehement  a» 

VeCtiVT>,    he    line,-  U    » k»i 

Mr.  Kean  would  deliver  it,  and  ., 
long  applauses  of  the  pit,   iheti 
sure  that  neither  his  feelings  n< 
are  in  unison  with  ti, 
then,  should  he  affect  the  hum,  will 
power  of  tragedy  1    He  may  .rod  net 

;i  mystery  like  Cain,  or  a  tar  sweeter  vuasa, 
like  Manfred,  without  sub;- 
the  censure  o(  legitimate  • 
with  a  regular  subject  befoo 
all  the  Strength  and   graces  of  tin    ,'   .iiru.  r» 
does  not  feel  himself  able  ,>  drav 

forth  its  resources  so  as  to  affect  an  aiidieaat 
with  terror  and  delight,  he  i  Tin  at 

want — unr\  his  time  ami  t.  m«t{ 

here.  -  Didsetie  ri'asoning  and   e!oi|ii-nt  In- 
scription will  not  compensate,  in 
dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  ami  us 

besides,  sterling  sense  and  poet, 
uii^lit  to  stand   by  ih  on!  ta» 

unmeaning  mockery  of  a  dramatis  pe.- 
/XtTtesLord  Byron's  pretei  •  n j>Lhs) 

Unilit^Mt  this  time  of  day,  lawaf 

literature   throughout   the  world,''  it     - 
caprice  ami  contradiction.     II-     il  ever  trru 

s  a  law  to  himself — ''a  cha, 
line  ; "— ^aflll  nun,   ulien  hi  of  tbif 

unbridled  licence,  he  wants  to  do  peuaoat 
within  the  Unities!    Th 
like  affectation;  or.  if  there  is  ai 
cere  in  it.  the  motive  must 
ting  rid  of  so  much  story  and  act 
lo  simplify  the  plot  and  bi 
prescribed   limits,  he  may  rill  up  lb- 
spaces  with  long  discussions,  and  have  nearly 
all  the  talk  to  himself!     For  o 
will  confess  that  we  have  1, 
contempt   lor  those  same  Unities,  ever  siatt 
read    Dennis'  Criticism    on   Calo  in  cat 
boyhood— except  indeed  thi 
which  Lord   ]>•  r"ti   dun,!  ntr*  -i  |    ai  to  sat 
much   store  by.    Ih.  JohflSjaltT^'   • 
has  pretty  well  settled  IKJlTuuiv 
Lord  Byron  chooe 

will  find  that  it  requires  a  si  m  that 

that  with  which  he  pul  reals* 

We  shall  only  add,  that   when  il 
tie  themselves  dow  n  to  u  rit, 
same  length,  and  on  tin'  sai 
other  respects,  with  those  i 
.F.schylns.  we  shall  not  obji 

the  Unities  it  ra$t, 

be  no  sufficient  inducement  fi 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold 
dramatic  poet; 

tfi5  iniHifmalion  does.  The  onl 
on  then  is,  that  w« 
i,  actually  a. 
very  spot  on  which  a  given  act 
ed  :  and,  if  so.  this  spa- 
to  another.  But  t:  ■ 
quite  contrary  lo  truth  a 

any  given  ■'■ 
ed;  and  a.       ' 
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lion,  u  often  as  the  action  re- 
ild  ever  have 

ii  an  unity  as  this,  must  appear 
that  the  dt 

at  all.  .mil  which, 
more  ih:iu  a  nominal 
-iago  or  locality  whatever, 
e  as  absolutely  incredible. 
s,  however,  that  the  <l 

crificing 

to  a  formality  of  this  kind,  ia 

n  one  of  these  dramas — 

A8i.     The  whole  interest  here 

I   of  Ihem   having  re-> 

.1   the 

country.     Now. 
have  made  this  senl 

woulil  have  been,  lo  have 

ale    and  forming  his  re 

distance  from  his  country,  or 

excruciating   suspense,    within 

W*  might  then  have 

apse  of   the   nature  of   his 
Inordinary  a  character. 

Iiiivp  be.  to  one 

•  itli  him  led  from 
•  ards  taken  back 
clinging  to  the 
live  city.  an. I  ex] 
•  ■   leaving  them;  ami 
wonder  than  sympathy,  when 
l   wilful  lamenta- 
*  have 
am  guilt  or  disaster,  but 

ive  for  his  country. 
ow  look  at  the  other  T 
ig  aeain  to  SAnnANAr 

[-rnTnf  tin   iii¥anly 
r  preceding  remarks,  or  to  own 

It  is  a  work  beyond  all 

■at    beauty   and    |iower;   and 

has  man)  traits  in  com- 

I.oi.! 

of  w:i. 

nlit  % ,   uhicri 

vour- 

aad  very 

on    the 

ol    the  most   truly  good-hu- 

'nariea 

■  been  presented.     In 

his  character,  the  author 


// 


e   an. I 

is  not 


lbft«     bui   B   san- 

,  while 

Voltip- 

that 

ailed 

dread; 


an.l  he  gOM  forth,  from  thn  banquet  to  the 
battle,  as  to  a  dance  or  measure,  attired  Dy 
the  Graces,  and  with  youth,  joy,  and  Jove  tot 
his  guides.  He  dallies  with  Bcllona  as  ho* 
bridegroom — for  his  sport  and  pastime)  i 
•  ar  or  Ian,  the  shield  or  shining  mir 
become  his  hands  equally  well.  He  enjoy 
life,  in  short,  and  triumphs  over  dtath;  and 
whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circum- 
stances, his  soul  noDe  riot  to  evil. 
The  Epicun  an  j 
gives  him  a  line                   ly,  in  his  i 

Iviser, 
Salemenea,  to  son 

fatal  vic.s  of  ease  ami   love  of  pleasure  with 

and    ConCJtteal  ;    an, I    we  may    as   Well 
with  a  iineu  ol   this  i  ' 

ion     Salemenes  i^  brothei  to  the  ne- 

elected  queen  ;  ai 

in  the  monarch's  allusion  lo  her. 


"Sard.    Tiiuu  think'st  that  I  bavo  wrong'd  I 
qui . 

Think  .'    I  lieu  lumt  wrong' d  her '. 
Surd.  Patience,  prinoe,  and  hear  i 

She  hnsall  power  and  splendour  el  ! 

Assyna'a  hens, 
The  hoi  nty. 

I  married  her.  as  niutiarchi  wed — lor  state. 
And  loved  Iter,  »s  i.  da  luvi;  ilmr  wives. 

If  she  or  ihou  auppi  I  I  link  BM 

Like  at"  lo  ln>  toate, 

Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarch*,  nor  mankind. 

I  pray  ihco,  change  the  theme  .   my  blood 

Complaint,  and  SaUmanoa1  sister  seeks  not 
Ueluclanl  love,  even  hum  Assyria's  lord  ! 
N,.r  would  she  del.  -ion 

Wuli  foreign  itrumpau  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

S,ird.  And  why  not  her  brother  I 

I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  ol  empire*, 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  goven 
Suns',    The   unpratclu.1   and   ungracious  skveal 
ih,  v  muinair 
Because  I  have  not  shrd  their  blood,  nor  led  them 

inds, 
Or  whiten  w  nil  their  hones  the  banks  ol  Gauge*  ; 
Mot  decimated  them  with  savago  laws, 
aeated  tliiiii  lo  build  up  pyramids, 
walls. 

Yet  these  arc  trophies 
Mora  WOTlhj  of  ■>  peopl*  and  their  r 
Thnn  snni;s.  and  lutes,  and  leasts,  and  aunt  nhl  Ma. 
And  lavish'd  treasure*,  sn  ad  virtues. 

.s,ir,(    lib'  for  my  trophie*  I  liava  (bunded 
■  Tarsus  and  Anchialus.  both  built 
In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  I.eMame, 
My  martini  grandnm,  chaste  Sriiiiruiiiis, 
—except  destroy  them  I 
S.ilc  'Ti*  moat  ,-u*  i 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities. 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  wiih  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  age* 
.Sard.  .Shnme  me !  By  Baal,  the  ci'iea,  though 

w  ii  buik, 

\r.'  no)  nor*  gooiilv  than  the  verse!     Say  what 

Thou  wilt  iicmiihi  the  truth  of  that  brief  rcco,d, 

Why,  those  few  lines  contain  i 

Of  all  things  human  ;  hear — '  Sardanapalua 

The  king,  and  Son  of  Anacyiidarajtea, 

In  one  day  built  Awbinliis  and  Tarsus. 

F.al.  drink,  ami  live  !   the  rest's  nol  worth  a  fillip. 

Sale.  A  worthy  moral,  and  a  wis*  inscription. 
|,  before  bis  subjects  ! 

Sard    Oh,  tlum  wouldsl  h»v«  me  iou'uA***  i 
up  edicts 


m 
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Obey  the  kini; — contribute  to  his  treasure — 
Recruit  In-  phalanx — sp  .  >i  Jding — 

Full  (i.fwn  nnd  worship,  or  get  tip  ami  toil.' 
Or  thus — '  Snidannpaius  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  tboatand  <»t  Ins  en* 
These  ore  ih.  ir  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy.' 
I  leav  inoeerors ;  enough 

Fur  dm,  ii   I  can  make  my  subjects  leel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 

in  the  tomb;  I  lake  no  licence 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 
IStilc.    Thy  pirea  huvo  been  revered  as  gods— 
Sard.  In  dust 

And  di  ihey  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 

Talk  i  to  me  !  the  worms  ore  gods; 

Ai  It  ■  pio'ed  upon  your  gods, 

Ami  died  for  In.  k  of  farther  nutriment. 

men  ;  look  to  iheir  issue — 
inil  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  cmlliki — unless  II  mny  be 
The  '  >ndemn,  a  disposition 

ilul ;  in  pardon 
The  follies  ol  my  specie*,  nnd  (that's  human) 
To  be  indulgent  to  my  own." — pp.  18 — 21. 

But  the  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of 
th''  pieoe  ia  Mrajuu,  the  Greek  slave  u  Bar« 

danapalus — ,1  beauliliil.    heroic,  devoted,  and 

ethereal  being — in   love  with   lb 

ami  in:  nonarch — ashamed  ol  loving 

a  barbarian — and  using  all  her  ioflnem 

hirn  la  is  well  as  to  adorn  his  exist- 

and  in  nun  him  against  ihe  let 
its  close.     Her  voluptl  -  that  of  the 

hearl — hei  I  ihe  affections.     If  the 

too  subdued  and   submissive  for  the   lofty 

daring  ol   her  character,   it  is  still  such  as 
k  slave — a  lovely  Ionian 
pirl.  in  whom  the  love  "I   liberty  and  the 
acorn  n(   '!  by  the  con- 

■eionaneMofwhal  she  regarded  tea  degrading 

passion,  and  an   inward   sense  0 

im  with  reference  to  her  condition.  The 
■  t   of  this  charactet  and  its  con- 
sequences form  so  materia]  a  pan  of  thi 
that  most  of  theoitatioDj  with  which  we  shall 

illustnitc  nor  abstract  of  it  will  be  found   to 
bear  tt|>uri  it. 

Salemem-s.  in  the   interview   to  which  we 
just   alluded,   had    driven   'Mho   Ionian 

minion"  from  the  ro\.U  presence  by  his  re- 
tea.     Ifter  his  departure,  ihe  Monarah 

■sain  recalls  his  BavonrHe,  and  reports  to  her 
irning  be  had  received.     Ih-r  anawer 

lets  us;ii  once  into  the  nobleness  and  delicacy 
•  eter. 

"  Mar.  He  ih.lwell. 

And  «ov'sl  thnii  sot 
Thmi  whom  he  spurn'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  mir  prrnenre  wiih  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  nnd  blush  t 

Myr.  I  thould  rfo  holh 

Mnrr  /'ri/nrtiflii .'  and  he  did  well  to  call  mo 

■liny.     But  thou  spnkeal  of  peril — 
Peril  1.1  dice — 

Sard.  Av,  from  dark  plots  nnd  snares 

From  Medea — nnd  disrnnlenicd  ironpn  and  nations. 
I  know  noi  what — a  Inhyrinth  of  dungs — 
A  ma*e  ni  iii'iner'd  threnrs  and  m)  -'•  riea  : 

man — it  is  his  usual  coatees, 
eme,  we'll  think  no  mornMi'i — 
But  of  1  he  midnight  festival. 

Mi/r.  'Tis  time 

To  think  ol  aught  save  fcMivals.     Thou  hast  not 
.'•pnni'd  his  sage  cautions  t 

W  hal  t — and  dost.  lYiou  fear  ^ 


I 


Myr.  Fear!— I'm  a  Gttrk, 
fear  do uih  I 
A  slave,  nnd  » 
•Surd.  Then  wherefore 

And  do  not  I  f    I  teve  1 
Than  either  ihe  bnel  lilt 
Which,  it  may  be,  ai 

Myr.  Vf 

a  himself,  » 

S„r,l.   .Myrrba! 

Myr.  Frown  not  upon  me  ;  rou  h 
Too  often  on  me,  not  to  make  iluiaa  I 
Bitterer  to  beor  than  am 
Which  they  may  augur.  — 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  ! 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  I 
Although  a  (Jreek,  nnd  born 
A  slave,  und  baling  tetters — ,i 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  su 
Degraded  by  that  p;t- 
Slill  1  have  loved  you       I 

Shull  il  mil  claim  die  pr;. 

And  what  1  seek  of  thee  is 

Mir.   And  wilbooi  love  wfier*  1 
S:ir,l    1  -pe.'ik  of  woman's  1ot> 
Myr. 

Vour  first  small  words  are  taught} 
Your  first  tears  qn 

sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  won 

men  have  shrunk  1 
t  'I  watching  die  laai  boat 

Sanl.  Myeloqueot  Ionian!  ■  I , . . 
The  very  1  hums  uf  the  it 

heard  thee  talk  ol 
1  il  ihyfar  father-land.    IS 

Myr.   I  weep  not — But  t  prav  1 
iv  fathers,  01 

Sunt. 

Thru  apeakeet  of  them. 

Myr.  Trio — 

Will  overflow  in  words  uni 

1  .in.1tl.rr   *;. 

Sard.  Well,  then,  how    . 

1 1 11  in  saidat  f 
Myr,    I,ook    to    the  annsls 
Sard.    Tiny  are  so  blotted  ove 
cannot. 

But  what  wouldsl  have  '  the  emp 

I  cannot  go  on  tnul' 
jlfyr.   Preserve  thine  •  ■ 
Sari.  At  lea 

Come,  Myrrba,  lei  ns  on  • 

The  hour  invites,  the  call- 

And  th( 

In  fit  adornment  In: 

Shall  blare  with  he., 

It  seems  unto  the  stars  » 

Itself  an  opposite  star ; 

Crown'd  with  fresh  Rowers  lik 

Mi/r.  nf.. 

Sard. 
The  shepherd  kings  of  pa 
Who  knew  nohrigh 
And  none  but  tearh 


The  secot 
of  the 
ihe  vicilanc 
nnd   h 
King. 
in(j.     Enily  i 

son  rind 
nut   into   lh> 
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i  are  striking.    A  messenger 


ore  the  king 
though  bui  for  a  moment, 
'Idiera:  his 
In  do  more 
i  do  in  his  behalf. 

What,  bo! 

And  wilt  ihouf 

Will  1  not  f 
at  seek  not  for  the  buckler ;  'tis 
i  l%bl  cuirass  and  my  •word. 
'  [  do  love  i  lice  ! 

I  ne'er  doubted  i>. 
;now  l lice. 


uim»»— •<>:  my  bnldrir  !  now 
had  (orgm  the  helm,  where  is  it  ? 
oo,  'tis  loo  heavy  :  you  mistake,  too— 
meant,  but  that  which  bears 
I  it. 

Sire,  I  deem'd 
■cuons  from  the  precious  stones 

lirow  beneath— and,  trust  me, 
trteisl  though  less  rich, 
deem'd!    Are  you  too  lurn'ds  rebel  t 


obey :  return,  and — no— 
—I  will  go  forth  without  it. 
t  wear  this. 

War  Caucasus!  why,  'tis 
n  my  temple*, 
ire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 

u  not  forih  wuh  ihe  other  damsels) 
'ace  is  here. 

I  dure  alt  things 
what  I  have  loved,  to  he 
:  forth,  and  do  your  bravest  " 
pp.  85—89. 

of  the  conflict  now  reaches  hsi 
our;  ami  a  soldier  comes  in, 
i  ask*  liuu  the  King  bears  him- 

ansv.  i 

Like  a  king.     I  miw  tin.l  Sfero, 
•  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
>    and  by  far 
toted.    The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 
id  in  ihe  moon's  liruud  light, 
i  flowing  hnir 

rrow 
fair  hair  mirl  I 
illet  which  crowns  ' 
log  fighis  as  hit  revels. 

onour — no — 
an. 
■  I  n,  vi  r  wish'd 

-lian  liniphule's 
lis  disioff;  surely 
ilea  at  once, 

ohnod, 

Otic, 

.   In-  paramour, 

tomb 

- 

-  out  in  agonv  lo  meet 
•.     The  KiriL'. 
dour,  rest" 
I  returns,  with  all  his 
Jace.     The  scene  that  ensues 
erly  and  characteristic.     Turning 


I  lighted  on 


Sale.  Herding  with  the  other  females 

Like  frighten' d  sntelopes. 

•S'arrf.  No!     Like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
She  urged  on,  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers 
In  the  pursuit. 

Sale.  Indeed ! 

Sard.  You  see,  ihis  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek  ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,   that  flash'd   through   her 

long  hair 
As  it  stream  d  o'er  her  ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  tier  most  transparent  brow  ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;  her  lips 
Apart  ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  rymhal's  rlash, 
Jnrr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  bronhng  ;  her 
Waved  iim»,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  cought  up 
From  s  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself 
Come  down  lo  hail  us  hers. 

Salt,  (in  retiring.)  Myrrhtt! 

.Vyr.  Prince. 

You  hsve  shown  a  soul  to-night. 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time :  thou  lov'st  the  king  I 

Myr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

Salr.  But  wouldst  hnve  him  king  siill  I 

Myr.  I  would  not  have  loin  less  than  what  he 
should  lie. 

Sale.  Well,  then,  to  have  him  king,  snd  yours, 
and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be  ;  lo  have  him  live, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  lu.xury. 
You  hnve  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without :    look  well  that  he   relapse  not. 
[Exit  Sstavxtne* 

Sard.  Myrrha  !  What,  St  whispers 
With  my  stern  brother  t     I  sholi  soon  be  je  ilous. 

Myr.  (.uniting.)  You  have  cause,  sire  J  lor  on  the 
ennh  «s  not 

A  man  more  worthy  of  S  wuman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trusi — a  subject's  reverence — ■ 
A  king's  sateen — the  wools  world's  admiration  ! 

.s.rr,/    Praise  him,  bulnot  so wannly.  I  must  not 
llenr  those  i-wiei  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
The!   throws   me   into  the  shade;  yet  you  speak 
truih." — pp.  100 — 10S. 

After  this,  there  is  an  useless  and  unnatural 
scene  with  the  Queen,  whose  fondness  her 
erring  husband  meets  with  great   kn 

nor?*-.     It  is  carefully,  but  rather  tedS- 
ously.writtcn  ;  and  ends,  a  jireat  deal  too  long 
•  ought  to  have  ended,  by  Salemenes 
earning  off  his  sister  in  a  tit. 

The   fifth  act  gives,   rather  languidly,  the 

consummation  of  the  rebellion.     Salcmenee 

is  slain  ;  and  the  King,  in  spite  of  a  desperate 

nviti    back  to  his  palace  ami    its 

is,     He  then  distributes  his  treasure  to 


iid  forces  them  to  embatk  on  the 
river,   which   is   still    ripen   for  their  61 

Hiring,  as  the  last  service  of  his  faith- 
ful veterans,  that  they  should  build  up  a  huge 
pile  of  combustibles  around  the  throne  in  his 
presence-chamber,  and  leave  him  there  with 
Slvrtha  alone;  and  commanding  them,  when 
id  cleared  the  city  with  their  galleys, 
to  sound  their  trumpets  as  a  sAgnaX  cA  cafovj. 
We  shall  close  our  exlracVa  wWta  a.  \tw  tei%- 


POETRY. 


menu  of  the  final  scene.    This  is  his  fare- 
well to  the  troops. 

"  Sari,  My  beat!   my  lasl  friends'. 

Let't  not  unman  each  oilier — part  at  once  : 
AH  larewells  should  be  sudden,  when  fur  ever, 
Elbe  ihcy  make  an  eierniiy  of  momenta. 
And  clog  iho  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy  :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied  ;  or  far  more  for  what 
Is  past  than  present : — for  the  future,  'tis 
In  ibe  hands  ol  the  deities,  if  such  [well. 

There  be  :    I  shall  know  soon.     Farewell — fsre- 
[Eieunt  Pania  and  Soldier/. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest :  It  is  comfort  still 
That  our  lost  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces,    [me  ! 

Sard.  And  lovely  ones,  my  beaunlul ! — but  hear 
If  at  this  moment,  Tor  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,  thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature  :  and  there's  lime 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence, 

Jbfar.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  ball  f 

.Surd.  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  1 

Myr.  Thou  stia.lt  see." — pp.1 

There  is  thnn  a  long  invocation  to  the 
shades  of  his  ancestors ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
Myrrha  returns  with  a  lighted  torch  and  a 
cup  of  wine — and  says, 

"Lo! 
I've  lit  the  lamp  which'  lights  us  to  the  stars. 
Sard.  And  the  cup  f 

Myr.  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  lo  the  gods. 

Sara*.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom  ;  and  although  alone, 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha!  dost  ihou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  and  fearlessly  1 

Myr.  And  dost  thnu  think 

A  Greek  girl  daro  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  t 

Sard.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  1 1  is  long 

In  sounding. 
Sard.  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Afar.  Embrace,  but  «uf  the  last ;   there  is  one 
more.  [ashc*. 

Sard.  True.  the  commingling  fire  will  inn  our 
Myr.  Then  farewell,  thou  earth  ! 

And  loveliest  spot  of  enrth  !  farewell  Ionia.' 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !     My  last  prayer        [thee! 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of 
Sard.  And  that? 
A/ye.  Is  yours. 

[The  trumpet  u/Paria  sounds  without. 
Sard.  Hark  ! 
Afyr.  Now .' 

Sard.  Adieu,  Assyria! 

1  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land. 
And  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 
I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys  ;  ami  this 
Is  my  reward  !  and  now  I  owe  ihee  nothing. 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile. 

Now,  Myrrha ! 
Myr.  An  thou  ready ! 

Sard.  As  the  torch  in  thy  gr««p. 

i  Mvruiia  fret  the  pile. 
■  .  'Tis  fired  !  I  noma. 

-.11 A  rprinifs  forward  lo  thro*  herself 
•  mtatlirflama,  t»«  Curiam  /ulli." 

pp.  \6l— WI. 


Having  gojie  so  much  at  !ongtl_ 
whiofc  we  take  to  be  much  l 
iiv  he  excused  I 
little  of  Ihefcthers.     "  The  two  Fi 
ihmk.  is^fgajlnr^.     The  iiUeresT 

peculiar  o 
to  engage  no  sympathy 
turns  on   incidents  that  are 
nor  natural.     The  Younger  Foscari 
the  rack  twice  (once  in   ihi 
audience),  merely  because  hi 
feign  himself  a   traitor,   tlia 
brought  Kick  from   urn 
and  1 1 his  at  lust  of  pure  dotage  on 
ment ;  while  the   LM. 
profound  and  imrnovabl- 
ment  "I  his  sod,  lest,  by  »t 
his  unhappy  fate,  he  shi 
his  guilt — the. 

The  "  Marino  f flirt'"'" — '* 
vigorously1  Written — is  f 
ful.     The  story,  in  so  far  as 
our  drama,  is  extremely  improbable 
like  most  other  ^ 
rived    from  nulhi 
main,  it  i»  not  original 
another    Venice    I 
recall  in 
the  met 

ral  impulse  of  love  ani!  i 

by  a  resentment  so  outrageous  as  I 

all  sympathy — and  ihaM 

is  produced  by  love   in  ilie   >•!. 

ascribed  (with  less  likelihood)! 

ship,  tli- 

•ost  ide 
with  regard  to  the 
it  must  be  owned  that. 
sense  and  vigour,  Otwi 
passion  and  pathos ;  ;< 
conspirators  are  ! 
than   the  •_■■  rre  an 

tenderness  ol    Belvidei 
touchinc,  as  it  is  more  ; 

■  ■•satisfied  ■ 
abstract,  or  argument  of  the? 
as  follows. 

Marino  Faliero.  I 
fourscore  years i  ■: 
of  the  nan 
their  union, 
he  had  had  ocensio 

purporting  thai  he  was  the  busbar* 

wife,  whom  he  had  the 

the  benefit  of  olh.  Doge  1 

covered  the  authoroft; 

of  him  to  the  Senate—  ■ 

charge,  sentence  him  l 

ment.     Tin 

jured  honou  eoocefc 

insane   ami 

whole  body  of  tin  -am),  i 

Angioliim,  ; ■■ 

the  o» 
\\>VW\aiv  vwaAecontents.  who 
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saadgriera rices  to  complain  of. 
I  a  friend  in 
om  he  » i*hi  I  rve ;  and 

insnrreclioii, 
f    warnim*.    which    lead    to    its 
ion.     The   Doge  and   his  aseo- 
ed  and  bioughl  to  trial;  and 
i  intercession  from  An- 
Imits  the  enormity  ol" 
prays  only  for  his  life,  is  led.  in 
>e«.  to  the  place  where  he  iru 
i.  and  there  pub- 
taled  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 

ord  but  ft  few  specimens  of  the 
following  passage,  in  which 
Doge,  while  urging  his  gentle 
r  more  warmly  into  his  resent- 
.  the  motives  that  had 
•k  her  alliance,  (her  father's  re- 
hire to  afford  her  orphan 
i.l  mod  unsuspect- 
"igh  not  perfectly  dramatic, 
lity  :  and  reminds 
•icli   verbosity,   •<(   the  moral  and 
its  of  Masainger. 

vp,  wliich  in   mv 
*aw  [youth 

■  ial .  ii  had  been 
in  my  m.>«i  psatianilt  d*ya, 
be  s.> 
CI,  and  mildly  pmd  regard 

I  :h  all  bonesl  Wishes  ; 
cour  virtues,  watchfulness 
i  shadowing  o'et  n<  h  tttlJe  failing* 
so  »  not  10  check 
•  iu  from  them  ere  you  knew 
n  WOO.  bm  thought  ilic  change  your 

beauty,  Imi  your  conduct — 
i  patriarchal 

— ge — friendship,  faith — 
■  Mi  ns  rirttt 

k1  of  Lorrdano 

!  misled  lo  Ihe  «nu1        [ynu — 
•her    'ought 
heaven — to  vour  niild  vir! 
and  hortitiir,  for  my  own. — 
aghis  are  lurking,  or  ihe  vanities 
•ure  rankle  in  the  heart, 

veil  I  know 
iv  '...  ilteam 

i  »'J  ti  rets  moat : 

'  Iteauiy,  or 
in 

in  manhood, 
lo  hind  where  virtue  is  no 

pp,  50—53. 

I  poeti- 

i  the  play — 

altogether 

tineas  of  the   piece,     Liooi,  a 

splcn- 


u  truth  and  a  luxuriance  in  the  description  of 
the  rout,  which  mark  at  once  the  hand  of 
master,  and  raise  it  to  a  very  high  rank  at 
piece  of  poetical  painting — while  the  moon 
light  Tiew  from  the  window  is  equally  \_ 
and  beautiful,  ami  leminds  us  of  those  ma 

hunting  lonkings  forth 
Manfred,  which  have  left,  we  will  confess, 
far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  thing 
in  the  more  elaborate  work  before  us.  Lioni 
says, 

" 1  will  try 

Whether  ihe  air  will  cnlm  rny  sfnrile:  'in 
A  goodly  night;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  has  cropt  inio  its  cave,         [nesa! 
And  it*  broad  moon  hssbrighfen'd.     What  a  aiill- 
[Gon  to  <in  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  team  I  left, 
Where  ihe  tall  torchea'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
Mure  pallid  gleam,  along  the  lapesiricd  walls, 
Spread  over  ihe  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
1  hoee  vast  and  dimly-Ionic,  d  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light.  lie. 

Which  show'dall  ihings,  but  nothing  as  they  were, 

rile  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  ihe  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  ihc  flowers — 

-parkling  eyes  and  flashing  ornament* — 
The  while  arms  and  the  raven  hail — ihe  braids 
And  bracelets;  swanhke  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dnzzlinc 
The  eye  like  what  ii  circled  ;  ihe  ihin  robes 
Plotting  like  light  clouds  'twin  our  gaze  and  heaven' 
The  many-iwinkhng  feet,  »o  *moll  and  sylphlike, 

■    ?ecrei  symmetry 
01  'lie  fair  forms  which  terminate  K>  well ! 
All  the  delusion  of  ihe  dizzy  scene, 
lis  false  slid  true  enchantments — an  and  nature, 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  ihat  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  psreh  d  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
■\  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst. 
Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  star*  and  waters 
Worlds  mirror'd  in  the  ocean !  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass; 
And  the  great  element,  which  u 
Whtl  scats,  is  10  carih.  spreads  Us  blue  depths, 
n  il  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring  ; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  voy, 

<- ly  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  WTioa*  costly  fronts, 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 
Like  aliars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal, 
eh  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  leas  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  gianls 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 
Win,  I,  point  m  Egypt's  plains  lo  nines  that  have 

her  record  !     All  is  genii- 
Stirs  rudely  ;  but,  congenial  wilh  the  night, 
U'hniever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 
The  linkllnga  of  some  vigilant  guitars 

pless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  tniitfOSt 

nil  of  ihe  casement,  showing 
Thai  be  is  noi  niihciinl  |  while  her  young  liana. 
Fair  as  ihe  moonlighi  of  v.  Inch  it  seems  [ 
So  drlii  o'e-ly  whits,  ii  trembles  in 

ptning  the  forbidden  lattiot, 

-  a  ihmiigh  music,  mokes  his  heart 

Thnll  liki  — the  i 

Phosphoric  ol  ihe  oar.  or  rapid  twinkle 

t)l  the  fur  lights  of  skimming  Gondolas, 

Of  boniine ii  i  verse 

Some  dusky  shadow  'be  Itiolto; 

glimmering  palace  I  ring  spire, 

*l  sounds  winch  here  pervade 
The  ocean-born  and  earth-oomuio.tutiv.fi  ewv." 


can  now  afford  but  one  other  extract ; 
— and  we  take  it  from  the  grand  and  prophetic 
rant  of  which  the  unhappy  Doge  delivers  him- 
self at  the  place  of  execution.  He  asks 
whether  he  may  speak ;  and  is  told  he  may, 
but  that  the  people  axe  too  far  off  to  hear  him. 
He  then  says, 

"  I  speak  to  Time  »ml  to  Eternily, 
Of  which  1  grow  a  portion — not  to  man! 
Ye  elements  !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten  !  Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds  !  which  flutter' d  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it. 
And  fill'd  my  swelling  sails,  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  '.  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
i  I  have  bled  lor.  and  thou  foreign  earth. 
Winch   drank   this  willing    blood    from    many   a 

wound  '  [Thou ' 

Thou  sun !    which  shinest  on  these  things,  and 
Who  kindlest  sod  who  quenches!  suns  ! — Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — But  are  these  guiltless  f 
I  perub  :  But  not  unavenged  :  For  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
Arid  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
01"  this  proud  •  ;v   — Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day. 
When  she]  who  I  \itila  s  bulwark. 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlesaly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila;  without 
Shedding  so  much  UsM  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drsin'd  in  shielding  her, 
Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought  ! 
Then,  wben  the  Hebrews  in  ihy  palaces, 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his; 
When  thy  patricians  beg  ibeir  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  aj«d  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity  ; — when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  ace  ■ 
8lavea  tum'd  o'er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  the  victors. 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorn' d  even  by  the  vicious  lor  their  vices. 
When  all  ih>  ilea  shall  cling  thee. 

Vice  wrhout  splendour,  sin  without  relief; 
When  these  and  inure  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  wi  honi  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  plea- 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect,  [sure, 
Meanness  and  weakness,  snd  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  trill  not  strive,  and  dar'tt  not 

murmur. 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 
Then — in  the  Issi  gasp  of  thine  agony. 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  Btia».' 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  w.th  the  hlnod  of  princes ! 
Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom '. 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 

[Here   tie  Doge   turns,  and  adJreim   He  Exe- 

CsstiMsr. 
Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  f»e  !     Strike  aa  I  would 
Have   struck   those  tyrants !     Strike  deep  as  my 

curse! 
Strike — and  but  once !— pp.  163 — 165. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 

character  of  this  work- — As  a  play,  it  is  defi- 

n  the  atlr  ictive  passions  ;  in  probability, 

ami    in  depth  and   variety  of   interes* 

revolts  throughout,  by  the  extravags 

proportion    Which   the    injury   bears   to    the 

t,-*. •:,•.••:•! ■:    with   which    it    is 

tedly,  a  poet 


nor  expect, 
and  rule  oi 

'fan  old 
ties   of   an   nn tempted 
agency  of  the  gnra:  and 
which,  in  some?  of  tbr 
familiar,   and   }>j  which  aksss) 
Muse  has  hitherto  wrought  her  on 

to  say. 


passages,  and  shows  more  poorer  |» 
be  authors  dramatical  oca 
we  regret  very  much  thai  it  ahoak 
been  published.     It  will  give  gret 
and  offence  to  picas  persur.- 
may  be  the  utFUirs  irf- 
painful  doubts  and  distress*;  ; 
hundreds  of  minds  that  n 
wise  have  been  exposed  lo 
disturbance.    It  is  nothciir  lew  tha 
in  such  a  case,  to  obser- 
well   be  expected  to  talk   like 
divine — and  that  the  conversation  i 
Rebel  and  the  first  11 
to  be  very  anexceptionab 
authority  of  Milton,  or  th 
mysteries,  for  soch  orient-  t 
fact  is,  that  here  tic  ti-4. 

very  elaborate  and  specious  anr 

is  directed  against  the  goo<' 
of  the  Deity,  and  against 
of  religion  in  general;  sum 
so  much  as  attempted  to 
trines  that  are  so  stienuou 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have 
themselves — and  are  enei 
ins  but  feeble  ot 
horrors  -  argnmi 

a  mer>' 

course  of  an  act.' 
sympathies  of  out 
contrary,  the  gt- 
occupies,  we  sh 
thirds  of  it 

beve  that  it  was  whtti 
than  to  inculcate  the** 

we  ca  if  no 

— ai> 

the  I 
dom  il 

a  fair  philosophical    ! 
not  think  it  fair,  thus  to  org 
con  amort,  in  th' 
without  li. 
answer  that  would  attach 


gs  in  t 
toemhodv 
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schools,  it  does  not 

in  the 

I  of 

that,   Irmn   the 

try,  « liich  deals  only  in 

1 1 1  u  t  ■  1 1 1 .     An  al- 
-  for  a 

i.  whan  clothed 
the  most 

■hind.     In  the  courts 

are  unexceptionable  ml- 

'•.  and 

ta  w ti'-iher  good  or  ill;  but  we 

arbitrary   and   sell-pleasing 

.cerned,  and  universal  prln- 
»hl   to    issue.     But  we   shall   tint 

but  one  specimen^  and  that 
can  find,  of  thi 

inary  drama.     It 
j  we  cannot  call  it   pi 

i 
tar — and  i1 

■'•  r  or  whosoe'er  ihnu  art, 
■  — Bnd    it  good, 

•  le.cds  from  evil; 
i  ctrili'  and  God  in  Inn. 

i  wuli  otbor  names,  because 

i  in. my.  tin  lliy  works: — 
piuciird  wilh  nrayer-, 
j  must  be  induced  w  itli  uliars, 
ith  a  sacrifice,  receive  lliern  ! 

inn  unto  dice.       [smoke* 
.  which 
linth  shed  it  fat  Lby  t-  rvice, 
iw  reek 
■kiss; 
tie  fruiu  oj  eanh, 
he  uii-liini'd  luif 
In  (he  face 
i  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 

v  hnvu  not 
and  rmher  li 

Man  supplication 
■brine  wuboul  victim, 
»y  win  ihy  l 
r  him  Who  drpnnei'h  n, 

.  and  seeks  nothing 
.'.     If  he's  .  vil. 
d  inny'el, — 
iodi 
mi  wdi  !  gmce  all 

•  in 
-ive  in  Ihy  Will  ; 
r  ill  I  knnw  not, 

i  ihue  fur  I  have  endured." 
pp.  424,425. 

and  is 

.  and 

III  Ullll    1-OI1- 

lounce 
i  forth 

pruse  that  uie  more  talked  ol 


than  all  the  reft;  and  whicn  lca.l  nir-islibly 

sary  tlmt  we  should  ea 

allude  to  the  concluding  pari  ol  tin 

to  "  The  Twu  i'uscjn 

ity  "liifh  he   h^fl  ffMMw^   fl'uli  ''■ 
teTS-trf  !rTs"m\ti    cimi:iIm     -ma).' 

inflicts,  in  particular,  a  memorel 
merit  upon  the  unhappy  Laun 
with  some  political  ri  ii 
ami  authority. 

It  is  not  however  with  th<  merits 

of  the  treatment  whiob  Mi  Soothe]  i. 

thai  we  hare  now  u  i 
eery,     But  ""  lmri>  tt  "nt|l  prlwo  to 


tTIPflVol    llieM.lia.-Iion  b>rwli  i 

1 — and   iniimiiti  9  thai   his 
.  the  public  with 
lar  less  cordialit]  i  I  than  he  w 

titled  in  expect,    We  an 
ili.ii  this  appears  to  us  a  w  dmar? 

In  the  vt boli 
nut  reoollecl  a  sn  gle  aulhwwbo 

ha-  bad  so  littl ison  in  complain  ol  Ins 

ion — to  whose  genius  the  public  has 
dearly  tad  m>  constant]}  just — to 
faults  they  have  i 
indulgent.    From  the  n 
bean  aware  that  he  offended  thi 
and  shocked  ihe  prejudices  of  the  majority. 
by  Inv 

rj  Ins  talents.    Yi-i  thi 
author  so  Qniveraally  and  warmly  apply 
so  gentl  mil)  emu's 

took  mo  lly  to  his  opinions.    He  took 

the  prsJoe,  as  usual,  and   rejl  .Ivice. 

A-  h«  l  !   aiillimil-. 

rated  .dl  li  - 

till  he  bad  been  reproached   with — ,itnl  only 

'•    a    I,    ll.lll 

TWll  yuan!    Tlmi  IP- 

'OT,  lit  |iubl*r  and  in  private,  wit] 

Imiralion — that  h 
tioned  are  as  foi  praise — and 

that  the  exultation  with  which  i 
men  once  hailed  the  greatest  ol 

a  now  alloyed  bj  the  re» 

idency  of  his  wntit'L 
notoriety  to  all  the  world]  but  matter  ol 

prise.  We  should  im.iL'i 
himself. 
He  would  fain  persuade  him* 
that   for   this  it) — or 

rather  this  stain  upon  its  lustre-  Ibi  hi 
popular  beyond  all  otliei  example — and  it  is 
nniv  because  be  Is  to  thai  we  feel  anj  interest 
in  this 

actual  dements  ol  his  own,  but  t< 
of  thosi 

he  has  il  those 

led  , — 
while,  si  othei  ti 

ieflj  becanse  he  is  a 
run  that  | 

r  him  down  !    We 

uriZJ  pass  with  Loid  Byron  \uu\s.iAl— ■»<»  «w 
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they  wlu  pass  with  no  other  person. — 
so  mamfesi 


I 


eh  other — and  so  weak,  as 
lobe  . ,  10  account  fort  1 

eTcn  it  ibey  eos 

.     mir/i/  that  Lord  Byron 

has  eh  led.  BParsno  malice  to  Lords 

tins!  lis  rancour,  on  the 

ubtedly 

-t  protection;  and  had  ii  not  bang 

for  them    he  may  b*  assQrtd   that   hfl  would, 

ow,  liavi>  boon  shown  up  in  the 
pages  •  'erly.  wiili  the  suae  aaodosV 

ity  that  h.is  ihei 

■  I  Lady  Morgan,  That  the 
base  and  the  bigoted — those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  bis  ly  his  talent, 

or  mortified    by  i'  -have  tak 

the  prevail! 
Iheii  puny  malice  in  si 

Sr  seorruity,  is  natural  and  me     But  Lord 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  (he  d 
to  them — 
ould  never  have  li;i«l  the  wwwg* 
-    so  immeasurably  their  superior, 
if  he  bad  no)  a)  i  lelf  vulnera- 

Ha  bj  li  -  -  I  alienated  his  natural 

defenders  by  hi  ulheraooetotbem. 

Wt  ;i!  is  or  rival  poets.     We  have 

letractora  from  Lord  Byron's  fame, 
nor  ili  detraotora :  ajsd  we  tell 

him — far^mpre,  in  sorrow  than-in-auger — that 
rily  believe  tne  great  body  ol  the  En;:- 
lish  mi  ini.l    Ihe 

'    luimnrgd   nfld    pe  rn  ii-in^s — 

and  look  H, 

"f  o ["^:iiuii  with  regret  and  repreb 

He  tuu  no  priestlike  oant  or  prieatlike  n  vil- 
li 8  do  li"! 

ither  a  diaoiple  oo  an  apostle 

ii  ;  i mi  do  «'•  di  scribe  his  poetry  as  a 
nflnrtKnpound  of  blasph^m  and  obscenity, 
f>n  ii'  inclined  to  I 

that  bo  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind |xnniK 
abound  with  sentiment!  of  great  digt 
tenderness,  us   well   as   passages  of   infinite 
Sublimit)    and    beauty.      But   tli"ir  . 

to   be    in   thelflltBtt 
dBT^i  :  ,!  \vr  even  llnnk  t  hut  it 

is  iliielly  \S\  HWiti!-'  of  the  fine  and  lofl 
(omenta  thej  contain,  that  they  acquire  tlteu 
:  ol  corruption,    Tl. 
.  croups,  like  a  paradox  .  but 
.1  not  mate  it  in- 
telligible enough  in  the  end. 
U  i  ilnnk  there  are  indecencies  and  iadeli- 
riptious  and  prolligate 
1  are  extremely  rejire- 
latfone, 
and    e  and    uncharitable  as* 

ible.     But  if  these  had  stood 
_al.ii,,,.   .,.|, |    if  ih,.   wfl  ,.|   ij,,;   *orks 

Bad  b  idy  ribaldi 

think, 
would  have  been  much  leas  lb-  is 

than   Drydlen  or 


,Aen  of  Don  luar 

Jones'  ami 

is  no  doubt  a  un 

a  mai 

sors:   But  lla 
been   followed ;  ii 
Kith  Ih 

is  warmth  of  hi- 
and  the  scandal  ol 
li.ni      Ii  might  not  have  been  so  « 


ed  ma\ 

virtue  and  In  -,  beim 

mparativelv  ha 
'  n   accompanied   by   that  •) 
look,  at  first  sight,  a* a  palliation — (hi 
menl  of  the  noet 


of  an    in 

constant   exhibition   of 

hearllessriess   in  the  pi 

transiently   n 

pur.-st  and  mi 

but  a  tnotni  i  ■    .  ■ 

in  the  • 

When  a  liiv  voluptuary   i 

one  of 
wine.  -..  bja  lAi'.s-. 

i  youthful 

the  same  way,  «  hen 

.-r  i  In'  BIBcHHiy  nT  in 

of  Oln 

hypocrisy,  and    m 
eve/Its,   and    ir 


d  the  Mis. 

each  in  Ins  own  delusion — and 
U>    pity   1 1 1 1 1 s-t •    w  ! 
charms  of  ,i  tendei 

true  antidote  to  - 
in:,'  views  of  human  net 

'  s  agait 

honoui,.-  f 
!  in    all    thi 

il  iustan(l) 

ly  for  1 I 

The  Ii 

wantoi 

ihey  know  ' 

a  huppins 
from  the ;   I 


in  the  history    \o  joint 
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syron. 


►  /io   d  — if  the   Matron,   who  hats 

»rne  re  by  the  lovely  sam-i  min- 

us ui  nid  materi 

lenls.  glides  out  from  the  circle  of  her  chil- 
li, ai  'tameless  way  lo 
and  degrad 
•  of  right  mill   wrong  are  at  once 
I— out  confidence  in  virtue  shaken 
— and  our  reliance  on  truth 
it  an  end  for  ever. 

•'•  which  we  bring  against 

We  b»j  tli.it,  umliT  some  strange 

-  to  the  truth,  and  the  duly 

m  ha>  exerted,  aj1  rim  |»mT» 

tilers, 
if.it  all  ennobling 

*— hollOW  8W1  flWplcaJJIe 
fPlB  yiort  part,  aha,'  M  WW,  tut 
illM.  XWIIglony  lOVe",  pninutism, 
imbition — all  arc 
be     .  ed  in.   and   de- 

I ! — and  nothing  is  really  good,  so  far  as 

jers  to 

I,  and  of  banquets  and  intt 

It  tin*  doctrine  stood  ai 

■  it  wool. I  revolt,  we  believe 

ild  seduce: — But  the  author 

i  the  unlucky  gift  of  penetrating  all 

and  lolly  illusions,  and  that  with 

IgWWTml  loiceTai'ic!  Willi  11)  nature.  Ih.it 

ut  !■  •  for  the  time,  that 

'  of  their  votaries — 

rooter  with  a  jerk — and. 

ifter  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us 

of  our  conception,  resumes 

tricerral  all  things  serious  or  sublime — 

nil  at  mi'-.  OOBIse  Ji >k •-. 

ul'-.l  sarcasm,  or  tierce  and  relentless 
lity — rts  if  on  purpose  lo  show 

•  1,  biiiuiulf  was  not  *' — 

licalty  as  it  were,  and 
i  to  have  all  fine 
noble  !p-!i, i_'-;,  ,ir  their  appearance,  for  a 
i  no  particle  of  respect 
em— or  of  belief]*  their  intrinsic  worth 
uanent  real  it  tor  Thus,  we  have  an  in- 
'ini";  Juan's 
amorous  matron, 
•  ittlm^  and  audacious 

•  ith  \v  lii<- !i  she  repels  the  too 

her  jealous  lordj   All  this 
i    little    SMm! — But 

iooeesto  ma)  nelesi 

i  her  young 
1  hing  the  vi y  spirit  of 
1  unalterable  loi 

of   the 

ig  it  with  thu 

.idiiiiT  srnsualiti .      In 

le  an. I  terrific  dosciip- 

tpwreck  is  stiaii"v|y  an, I   di— 

•ri  l/y  traits  nl  low  humour  mid 

ly  from 

lather's  dog— and  re- 

! 
to  be  hjird-he.irted — and  pity  and 


!  compassion  were  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at. 
In  iLe  on  the 

aspiration*  of  nstaot- 

ly  followed   up  by  a  strain   of  dull  and  cold- 
blooded   ribaldry: — and   we    are    humid   on 
'from  the  distraction  and  death  of    ll.ndee  to 
merry  scenes  of  intrigue  and  ina»mi'iading 
in  the  seraglio.     Thus  all  good  lei  h. 
excited  only  to  accflatonj  nil  to, their  .- 
and  complete  ejiluit-luiajemid  we  are  b 
bacic,  lroiu  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantial  doctrine 
of  the  work — the  non-e  constancy 

in  women  or  honour  in  men,  and  the  foils  of 
expecting  to  meet  with  any  6ueh  virtues,  or  of 
ciiltuatint;  them,  for  an  und 
— and  all  this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  ana 
cleverness,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plausi- 
ble— while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  sup- 
plied, but  eviv  thing  that  might  liave operated 
in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  and  pre- 
sented already  in  as  strong  and 
form  as  possible — but  under  such  asson 
as  lo  rob  it  of  all  efficacy,  or  even  turn  it  into 
an  auxiliary  of  the  poison. 

This  is  our  sincere  opinion  of  much  of  Lord 
Byron's  most  splendid  poetry — a  little  exagge- 
rated perhaps  in  the  expression,  from  a  ■ 
to  make  our  exposition  clear  and  impi 
— but,  in^ubstance,  we  think  merited  and 
correct./vVe  have  already  said,  and  we  de- 
'.  e  no  in 'I  ion  that 

Lord  Byron  had  any  mischievous  intention  in 

iblicahons — and  readily  BOqui I  : 
any  wish  lo  corrupt  the  morals  or  impair  the 
happiness  of  his  readers.     Such  a  wish,  in- 

-in  itself  altogether  inconceivable  j  but 
it  is  our  duty,  neve  that  much 

of  what  he  has  published  appears  tu  us  lo  have 
this  tendency — and  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  writings  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tinguish in  young  minds  all  entho- 
siasm  and  gentle  affection — all  respect  lor 
themselves,  and  all  love  for  I  licit  kind — lo 
maka  them  practise  and  profi  what 

iies   them  lo   suspect  in  others — and 
actually  to  persuade  them  that  it  ; 
manly  and  knowing  to  laugh,  not  only  at  self- 
denial  and  restraint,  but  at  all  aspiring  ambi- 
tion, and  all  warm  and  constant  affection. 
How  opposite  lo  this  is  lie  or  the 

it  author  of  VVaverley— the 
only  living  indrviiltlal  IU  U'lltltll  Lord  rJyron  , 
must  submit  to  be  - 

ir  in  all  lhat 
makes    genius   either  amiable    i 
useful    lo   society!      With  all    his   unm.illed 

of  invention  and  judgment 

and    |  the  ten,,,   „[    bis   sentiments 

uniformly  generous,  indulgent,  and  yood- 
humoured  ;  and  so  ri  i  the  bitti-rneaa 

of  misanthropy,  thai  benevet  indi 

any  ca»e,   cat  lies  hi* 
merriment  so  far  as  derision.     But  lie 
liaritv  by  which  he  stands  most  1 
prouddy  distinguished  from  Lord   By* 

that,  b.  -   he  frequently  does,   uilh 

some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  wfcNW 
fails  lo  raise  out  of.  it  some  faeVitvgi  oi  »>  '^wvex- 
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ous  01  gentle  kind,  and  to  end  by  exciting  our 
tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those  very 
individuals  or  classes  of  persons  who  seemed 
at  first  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere 
sport  and  amusement — thus  making  the  ludi- 
crous itself  subservient  to  the  cause  of  be- 
nevolence— and  inculcating,  at  every  turn, 
and  as  the  true  end  and  result  of  all  his  trials 
and  experiments,  the  love  of  our  kind,  and 
the  duty  and' delight  of  a  cordial  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every 
condition  of  men.  It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's ' 
way,  on  the  contrary,  never  to  excite  a  kind 
or  a  noble  sentiment,  without  making  haste  to 
obliterate  it  by  a  torrent  of  unfeeling  mockery 
or  relentless  abuse,  and  taking  pains  to  show 
how  well  those  passing  fantasies  may  be  re- 
conciled to  a  system  of  resolute  misanthropy, 


or  so  managed  as  even  to  enhance  its  merit* 
or  confirm  its  truth.  With  what  different  sen- 
sations, accordingly,  do  we  read  the  works  of 
those  two  great  writers ! — With  the  one,  we 
seem  to  share  a  gay  and  eorgeous  banquet— 
with  the  other,  a  wild  and  dangerous  intoxi- 
cation. Let  Lord  Byron  bethink  him  of  toy 
contrast — and  its  causes  and  effects.  Thougl 
he  scorns  the  precepts,  and  defies  the  census 
of  ordinary  men,  he  may  yet  be  moved  by  tit 
example  of  his  only  superior! — In  the  meu 
time,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
canker  that  stains  the  splendid  flowers  of  his 
poetry — or,  rather,  the  serpent  that  lurks  be- 
neath them.  If  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  that  brilliant  garden,  gay  and 
glorious  as  it  is,  must  be  deserted,  and  ill 
existence  deplored,  as  a  snare  to  the  unwarr- 


(august,  1817.) 

Manfred ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.  pp.  75.    London:  1811. 


This  is  a  very  strange — not  a  very  pleasing 
— but  unquestionably  a  very  powerful  and 
most  poetical  production.  The  noble  author, 
we  find,  still  deals  with  that  dark  and  over- 
awing Spirit,  by  whose  aid  he  has  so  often 
subdued  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in 
whose  might  he  has  wrought  so  many  won- 
ders. In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
gloom  and  potency  of  that  soul  which  burned 
and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself  in  Harold,  and 
Conrad,  and  Lara — and  which  comes  again  in 
this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — 
more  proud,  perhaps,  and  more  awful  than 
ever — -but  with  the  fiercer  traits  of  its  misan- 
thropy subdued,  as  it  wore,  and  quenched  in 
the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Man- 
fred does  not,  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak 
the  anguish  of  his  burning  heart  in  the  dan- 
gers and  during  of  desperate  and  predatory 
war — nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the 
tumult  of  perpetual  contention — nor  yet,  like 
Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes 
of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion, 
and  make  his  survey  of  the  business  and 
pleasures  and  studies  of  man  an  occasion  for 
taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  im- 
measurable spleen.  He  is  fixed  by  the  genius 
of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the 
central  Alps — where,  from  his  youth  up,  he 
has  lived  in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from 
the  ways  of  men ;  conversing  only  with  the  \ 
magnificent  forms  and  aspects  of  nature  by  i 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  j 
of  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired  I 
dominion,  by  the  secret  and  unhallowed  stu- 
dies of  Sorcery  and  Magic.  He  is  averse 
indeed  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and 
frivolous  nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he 
cherishes  no  animosity  or  hostility  to  that 
feeble  race.  Their  concerns  excite  no  inter- 
est— their  pursuits  no  sympathy — their  ioys 
no  envy.  It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him 
to  be  crossed  by  them  in  his  melancholy  mus- 


ings,— but  he  treats  them  with  gentlenessand 

Eity ;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
y  too  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  tod 
considerate  of  the  comforts  of  all  around  him. 
This  piece  is  properly  entitled  a  Dramatic 
Poem — tor  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not  at 
all  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term.    It  has  no  action  ;  no  plot— and 
no  characters  j   Manfred  merely  muses  and 
suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.    Hie 
distresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the 
scene  and  at  its  closing — and  the  temper  in 
which  they  are  borne  is  the  same.    A  hunter 
and  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  indeed 
introduced ;  but  they  have  no  connection  with, 
the  passions  or  sufferings  on  which  the  inter- 
est depends;  and  Manfred   is  substantially 
alone  throughout  the  whole  piece.     He  hoku 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the 
Being  he  had  loved ;  and  the  immortal  Spirits 
whom  he  evokes  to  reproach  with  his  misery, 
and  their  inability  to  relieve  it.     These  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  the  charac- 
ter of  persons  ot  the  drama — but  still  they 
are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  per- 
formance ;  and  Manfred  is,  in  reality,  the  only 
actor  and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  delineate 
his  character  indeed — to  render  conceivable 
his  feelings — is  plainly  the  whole  scope  and 
design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admir- 
able.    It  is  a  grand  and  terrific  vision  of  s 
being  invested  with  superhuman  attribute^ 
in  order  that  he  maybe  capable  of  more  this 
human  sufferings,  and   be  sustained  under 
them  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride- 
To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  liction 
is,  we  think,  to  mistake  the  eiid  and  aim  of 
the  author.    Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did 
not  enter  at  a]l  into  his  consideration— hi1 
object  was,  to  produco  effect — to  exalt  and 
dilate  the  character  through  whom  he  was  » 
interest  or  appal  us — and  to  raise  our  ooncep- 
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Nor  flattering  throb,  that  beats   with  hoprts  or' 

•UMi 
Or  lurking  low  of  something  on  llie  earth. — 
Now  10  my  task." — pp 

When  his  evocation  is  completed,  a  star  is 
seen  at  the  far  end  of  i  lestial 

voices  are  heard  reciting  a  great  deal  ol  | 
Alter  they  have  answered   that   the  gift  pf 
DOl  at  their  i  d  intimated 

that  death  itself  could  not  1  i  turn, 

thev  ask   if  he  has  any  further  demand    to 
mate  of  them.    He  answers, 

"  No,  none  :  yet  stay  ! — one 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     1  hear      '[part — 
Your  voicca,  sweet  and  melancholy  rounds 
As  music  on  the  water* ;  and  1  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  alar ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  or  ye  are, 
( 'r  i.ne.  or  all  m'd  lurms. 

Spirit.  We  ba?e  no  lorma  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle! 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  apixr.-ir. 

Man.  I  hove  no  choice;  there  is  rm  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  lo  me.     Lei  him 
Who  is  moat  powerful  of  ye,  Ink*,  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  moat  filling 

Seventh  Spirit.      {Appearing  in  the  ehnpe  of  e 
beautiful  ftm.iU  fgun.)     Behold! 

M.  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  ihur,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  morl. . 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy. — I  will  clasp  thee. 
And  wo  agoiri  will  be — i  [The ftsurr  patsies. 

My  heart  la  cru-i 
[MuNrRKD/aHjl  irnicleti." — (>p.  15,  16. 

The  first  scene  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance ends  with  a  long  poetical  incanta- 
tion, sung  by   the   invisible  spirits  over  the 

ctira  before  thern.    The  s 
shows  him  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  mo 
on  the  top  of  the  Jongfmn  moon  lain,  medi- 
tating self-destruction — and  Ottering  lorth  in 
solitude  as  usual  the  voice  of  his  habitual 
.  and  those  intermingled   feelings  of 
id  admiration  for  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful objects  with  which  he  is  environed,  that 
sioaaly   win   him   back    lo  a   certain 
kindly  sympathy  with  human  enjoyments. 

"  Man.  The  spintB  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  1  h  mc — 

The  remedy  I  rei  k'd  ol  lortored 

I  l<  nit  i  uiiaii  aid  : 

It  hti'K  ipon  the  post,  and 

'are.  nil  the  pest  be  gull  '•!  in  do  l.nrss, 
i  tnv  search. — My  mother  Earth  ! 
And  thou  fresh  lir.nking  Day.  end  you,  yc  Moun 
Whf  '■•  'il  f     I  eromol  love  ve.      [Ihuis 

And  ihnu,  the  bright  eye  pf  the  universe, 
That  openeet  over  ell.  and  unto  sll 
Art  adehchi — thou  shin's!  noi  on  my  henrt. 

i    ye  crngs,  upon  whoso  extreme  edge 

I  stand,  nod  on  the  torrent's  loink  beneath 
Behold  ihe  tall  nines  dwindled  ns  in  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 
•\  «nr.  n  motion,  even  b  brenlb.  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  ita  re  i'e  bed 

To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  1  piuso  ? 

Av. 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

(.■In  ene/f  pant* 
Whose  hnppy  flight  is  highest  inl 
Well  rnoy'si  thou  swoop  so  near  mc— I  should  ho 
Tht  prey,  and  corire  ihtne  engl-  ;t  gone 

Where  ihi  ul  thine  eye 

•nword.  or  above 
With  a  dull 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  VisVVAe  viai\<V 
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How  glorious  in  it»  action  and  itself! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit    • 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are— what  thev  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark  !  the  note, 

[The  shepherd' s  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed— 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  wiih  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd; 
My  sour  would  drink  those  echoes ! — Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  bleBt  tone  which  made  me  '.'*— pp.  20—22. 

At  this  period  of  his  soliloquy,  he  is  de- 
scried by  a  Chamois  hunter,  who  overhears 
its  continuance. 

"  To  be  thus— 
Grey-hair'd  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 
And  10  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Having  been  otherwise ! 

Ye  topling  crags  of  ice! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass. 
And  only  fall  on  thjngs  which  still  would  live ; 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hnmlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 
The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers !  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore. 
Heaped  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles — I  am  giddy!" 

pp.  23,  24. 

Ju9t  as  he  is  about  to  sprins  from  the  cliff, 
he  is  seized  by  the  hunter,  who  forces  him 
away  from  the  dangerous  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  rising  tempest.  In  the  second  act,  we 
find  him  in  the  cottage  of  this  peasant,  and  in 
a  still  wilder  state  of  disorder.  His  host 
offers  him  wine  ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  cup, 
he  exclaims — 

"  Away,  away  !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim  ! 
Will  il  then  nevei — never  sink  in  the  earlh  ? 

C.  Hun.    What  dost  thou  mean?   thy  senses 
wander  from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'lis  blood — my  blood !  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  ihe  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other — as  we  should  not  love  !— 
And  this  was  shed:  but  still  il  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be ! 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strance  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin,  die. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on 
It  doth  ;  but  actions  arc  our  epochs:  mine      [time  1 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.  Hun.  Alas!  he's  mad — but  yet  I  must  not 
leave  him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were— for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 


C.Hun.  What  is  k 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think,  thou  look'sl  upon  t 

Man.  Mvself.  and  thee— a  peasant  of  the  Alps 
Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free ; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts; 
Tby  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within-— 
It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch' d  already!" 

pp.  27— as. 


The  following  scene  is  one  of  the 
poetical  and  most  sweetly  written  in  thai 
poem.  There  is  a  still  and  delicious  •witchery 
in  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place, 
and  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  Being  win 
reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these  visible 
enchantments.  In  a  deep  valley  among  the 
mountains,  Manfred  appears  alone  before  a 
lofty  cataract^  pealing  in  the  quiet  sunshine 
down  the  still  and  everlasting  rocks;  and 
says— 

"  It  is  not  noon — the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
A  nd  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

[He  takes  tome  of  the  mater  into  the  palm  of  ail 
hand,  and  flings  it  in  the  air,  muttering  the  tip 
juration.  After  a  pause,  the  Witch  of  TBI 
Ai.rs  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  susibtm  *f 
the  torrent.) 

Man.  Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of.light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory !  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  Earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  staiure,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,— 
Carnaiion'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  tier  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lolly  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  blush  of  enrth  embracing  with  her  heaven,— 
Tinge  ihy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  toss! 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wherein  isglass'd  serenity  of  soul. 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  ihnt  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  Powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus,    % 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  nnd  the  Powers  which  give  thee  power! 
I  know  ihee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
I''atal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with  mef 

Man.  To  look  upon  Illy  beauty ! — nothing  far- 
ther."—pp.  31,  32. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful, »  . 
our  taste,  in  all  this  passage;  and  both  tl* 
apparition  and  the  dialogue  are  so  managWj 
that  the  sense  of  their  improbability  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  of  their  beauty ; — and,  wnb- 
out  actually  believing  that  such  spirits  «# 
or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  th» 
moment  as  if  we  stooa  in  their  pieeenct- 
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Mode  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not, 
hose  who  pity.     Ho  is  muio, 
And  thin  .  — lie  it  so,  or  not, 

No  01  In  ibis  region  hath 

A  soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  soul." 

pp.  47,  48. 

At  his  desire,  the  ghost  of  his  beloved  A#- 
tarte  is  then  called  up,  and  appears — but  re- 
fuses to  speak  at  the  command  of  thfl  Power* 
who  have  raised  her,  till  Manfred  breaks  out 
into  this  passionate  and  agonising  address, 

"  IIpst  me,  bear  me — 
Aaiarte '  my  beloved  !  speak  lo  me ! 
1  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endun — 
Look  on  me '  the  grave  hath  nol  changed  thee  mora 
Than  I  am  changed  for  ihee.     Thou  lovedsl  mo 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  nol  made 
To  toriure  ihus  each  oilier,  though  il  trl  m 
The  deadliest  sin  lo  love  as  we  hove  !• 
Bay  i Inn  ihou  loath'sl  me  nol — thai  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — thsl  ihou  will  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  thai  I  shall  die ! 
For  hitherto  sll  tuneful  things  conspire 
To  land  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  ntist  !   1  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  nsk,  nor  what  I  seekt 
I  iee!  but  «  hut  thou  art — and  what  I  am; 
And  I  would  henr  yet  once,  before  I  perish, 

— Speak  lo  me  ! 
For  I  have  roll'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled   the  slumbering   birds   from    the    hush'd 

bout'lis. 
And   woke    ill.    tuminlnin  wolves,  snd   made  the 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name,      {cave* 
Which  nnswrrrd  me — many  ihinus  nnswered  me — 
Spirits  snd  men — but  ihou  wen  silent  still ! 
Yei  speak  io  me !  I  hove  outwatch'd  the  stars. 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vnin  in  search  of  the*. 
Speak  to  me !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth 
And  never  found  thy  likansaa. — Speak  io  me! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  fed  for  rue : 
I  fear  them  not.  nnd  feel  for  thee  alone. — 
Speak  lo  me!   though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but 
1  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once  ! — once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  Ailarlt.  Manfred .' 

A/a*.  Say  on,  say  i 

luit  in  the  sound — il  is  thy  voice  !  [ills. 

trad  I    To-morrow  ends  ihine  earthly 
Farewell  I 

Man.        Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven? 

rtmi    Farewell! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  ogaint 

/Vein.  Farewell ! 

Man.  ( i  nc  word  for  mercy !   Sny.  thoulovcstme! 

Phan.  Monfred  ! 
*  [The  Spirit  of  Astakte  iltimpran. 

jWjs.  She's  gone,  snd  will  nol  be  recalled." 

pp.  50 — 52. 

The  last  act,  though  in  many  passages  very 
lien ni iiu II v  wnii.  n  seems  to  us  less  powerful 
It  passes  altogether  in  Manfred's  castle,  ami 
ia  chiefly  occupied  in  two  long  convex 
between  him  and  a  holy  all  ineslo 

e\hott  and  absolve  him,  and  whose  counsel 

all  with  the  most  reverent 
and  but  few  bursts  of  digniu  The 

following  passages  are  lull  of   poetrj    nnd 
feeling. 


"  A] — father !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions. 

able  aspirations  in  mv  youth  ; 
To  make  my  own  the  n  men, 


The  enliahtener  of  nation*:  nnd  to  rise 

I  knew  nol  whilhei 

Bui  I:. 

Which  having  leapt  from  iiv.  more  ejoaiVuifi,  otv^o. 

Even  in  the  funituno.  atreriRVu  o(  uaatom. 
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(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies). 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  this  is  past ! 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 
Abbott.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  t 
Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  yet  not  cruel;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation  : — like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  dosert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  secketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly !    Such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence  ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more." — 

pp.  59,  60. 

There  is  also  a  fine  address  to  the  setting 
sun — aud  a  singular  miscellaneous  soliloquy, 
in  which  one  of  the  author's  Roman  recol- 
lections is  brought  in,  we  must  say  somewhat 
unnaturally. 

"  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountnina. — Beautiful! 
t  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  lcarn'd  the  language  of  another  world ! 
I  do  remember  me.  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Colosseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  throueh  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watchdog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Cnsstirs'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  crv,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear' d  to  skirl  the  horizon ;  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot. — 

And  ihnu  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon  !  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  smften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  ruaeed  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere,  anew,  ihe  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not.  Mil  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
Willi  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  !"— 

pp.68,  69. 

In  his  dying  hour  he  is  beset  with  Demons, 
who  pri-tend  to  claim  him  as  their  forfeit;— 
but  he  indignantly  and  victoriously  disputes 
their  claim,  and  asserts  his  freedom  from 
their  thraldom. 

"  Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes, 
And  greater  criminals  f — Back  to  thv  hell ! 
Thou  hu«t  no  power  upon  me,  that  i  feel ; 
Thou  never  shall  possess  me.  that  I  know : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  tnriure  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine: 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  ill — derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy. 
Born  from  ihe  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not 

tempt  me : 
I  have  not  been  thv  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  he 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours ! 

[Tke  Demon/  disappear." — pp.  74,  75. 

There  are  great  faults  >>  must  be  admitted, 


in  this  poem :— but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  -wo* 
of  genius  and  originality.     Its  worst  fault, 

Eerhaps,  is.  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  m 
y  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity. 
Another  is  the  painful  and  offensive  nature  « 
the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is  ulti- 
mately founded.  It  all  springs  from  the  dis- 
appointment or  fatal  issue  of  an  incestuous 
passion:  and  incest,  according  to  our  modem 
ideas — for  it  was  otherwise  in  antiquity — ii 
not  a  thing  to  be  at  nil  brought  before  the 
imagination.  The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits 
are  too  long;  and  not  all  excellent.  Then 
is  something  of  pedantry  in  them  now  and 
then ;  and  even  Manfred  deals  in  classical 
allusions  a  little  too  much.  If  we  were  t» 
consider  it  as  a  proper  diama,  or  even  asi 
finished  poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  it  is  far  too  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory. 
But  this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design 
and  conception  of  the  author.  He  contem- 
plated but  a  dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  i 
subject  which  did  not  admit  of  a  more  accu- 
rate drawing,  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Ill 
obscurity  is  a  part  of  its  grandeur ; — and  the 
darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  smoky 
distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  to 
increase  its  majesty,  to  stimulate  our  curi- 
osity, and  to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe. 

It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingenious  paper,  ins 
late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
that  the  general  conception  of  this  piece,  ana 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  "the 
Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus''  of  Marlowe; 
and  a  variety  of  passages  are  quoted,  which 
the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  ajrree  in  the  general  terms 
of  this  conclusion ; — but  there  is,  no  doubts 
certain  resemblance,  both  in  some  of  the 
topics  that  are  stiegcsted,  and  in  the  cast  of 
the  diction  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist  in  his  nn-  • 
lawful  studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spirits  of 
the  Elements  will  serve  him — 

"  Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes 
Than   have  tho  white  breasts  of  the  Queene  o 
Love." 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  com 
mands  Helen  of  Troy  to  be  revived,  as  hit 
paramour,  he  addresses  her,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, in  these  rapturous  lines — 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launch!  a  thousand  shirs, 

And  burn'd  the  toplesse  towers  of  Ilium  f  ' 

Sweel  Helen  !  make  me  inimonal  with  a  kiss! 

Her  lips  sucke  forth  my  soule ! — see  where  it  ft**! 

Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  snuleagaine! 

Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  that  lip, 

And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 

O  !  thou  art  fairer  than  tho  evening  ayre, 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stories ; 

More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyes 

In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms !" 

The  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses'' 
great  elegance  and  classical  beauty. 

"  Cut  is  tho  branch  that  might  have  growne  U 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough  [strafS*- 
That  someiime  grew  within  this  learned  maa, 
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it  I — regard  his  hellish  fall, 

may  exhort  the  wise, 
10  wonder  »i  unlawful  things," 

hese,  and   many  other  smooth  ami 

nciful   verses  in   this  curious  old  drama, 

iOthingt  we  think,  against  the   origi- 

ility  "l   M.intred ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 

liere  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and 

heart-rooted  misery  in  which  that  origi- 

-s.     Faustus  is  a  vulgar  sorcerer, 

I  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  the 

iinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly 

ver  and  glory— and  who  shrinks  and  shutf- 

he  forfeit  comes  to  be 

ted.     The  style,  too.  of  Marlowe,  though 

;  scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish 

•pth  and  force  of  much 

have  quoted  from  Lord  Byron; 

isting  buffoonery  and  low  farce 

h  Ins  piece  is  principally  made  up, 


place  it  much  more  in  contrast,  than  in  any 
terms  of  comparison,  with  i1  noble 

successor.     In  the  tone  and  pitch  ol  th 
position,  as  well  as   in  the  •  ol   the 

diction  in  the  more  solemn  parts,  th, 
before  us  reminds  us  much  mora  ol  the  Pro- 
metheus of  ^schvlus,  lb. i  more 
■i  performance.  The  tremendous  toft 
tude  of  the  principal  person — the  BopernatareJ 
beings  with  w  horn  alone  he  holds  communion 
— the  guilt — the  firmness — the  misery — are 
all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  poetic  imag 
more  striking  effect.     The  cluel 

at  the  subject  ol   th.  Greek  poet  was 
ted  and  exalted  by  the  established  be- 

ln-1  nl    his   connltv  ,  .iii.l    that  In-   tennis  are 
nowhere  tempered  with  the  which 

breathes  from  so  many  passages  of  his  Eng- 
lish rival. 
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comparisons  his  productions  will  be  subjected 
among  his  own  friends  and  associates;  and 
recollects  the  derision  with  which  so  many 
rash  adventurers  have  been  chased  back  to 
their  obscurity.  Thus,  the  merit  of  his  great 
predecessors  chills,  instead  of  encouraging  his 
ardour;  and  the  illustrious  names  which  nave 
already  reached  to  the  summit  of  excellence, 
act  like  the  tall  and  spreading  trees  of  the 
forest,  which  overshadow  and  strangle  the 
saplings  which  may  have  struck  root  in  the 
soil  below — and  a'fTord  efficient  shelter  to 
nothing  but  creepers  and  parasites. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  individuals, 
"  that  strong  divinity  of  soul " — that  decided 
and  irresistible  vocation  to  glory,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  obstructions,  calls  out,  per- 
haps once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  bold  and 
original  poet  from  the  herd  of  scholars  and 
academical  literati.  But  the  natural  tendency 
of  their  studies,  and  by  far  their  most  com- 
mon effect,  is  to  repress  originality,  and  dis- 
courage enterprise ;  and  either  to  change  those 
whom  nature  meant  for  poets,  into  mere  read- 
ers of  poetry,  or  to  bring  them  out  in  the  form 
of  witty  parodists,  or  ingenious  imitators.  In- 
dependent of  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  suggested,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
too,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
in  this  as  well  as' in  the  more  vulgar  arts;  or, 
at  least,  that  inventive  genius  will  frequently 
slumber  in  inaction,  where  the  preceding  in- 
genuity has  in  part  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
owner.  A  solitary  and  uninstracted  man. 
with  lively  feelings  and  an  inflammable  imagi- 
nation, will  often  be  irresistibly  led  to  exer- 
cise those  gifts,  and  to  occupy  and  relieve  his 
mind  in  poetical  composition :  But  if  his  edu- 
cation, his  reading,  and  his  society  supply 
him  with  an  abundant  store  of  images  and 
emotions,  he  will  probably  think  but  little  of 
those  internal  resources,  and  feed  his  mind 
contentedly  with  what  has  been  provided  by 
the  industry  of  others. 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  d  isl  ractions 
and  the  dissipation  of  mind  that  belong  to  the 
commerce  ot  the  world,  nor  of  the  cares  of 
minute  accuracy  and  high  finishing  which  are 
imposed  on  the  professed  scholar,  there  seem 
to  be  deejier  reasons  for  the  separation  of 
originality  and  accomplishment ;  and  for  the 
partiality  which  has  led  poetry  to  choose 
almost  all  her  prime  favourites  among  the  re- 
cluse and  uuinstructed.  A  youth  of  quick 
parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy — with  just 
so  much  reading  as  to  guide  his  ambition,  and 
roughhew  his  notions  of  excellence — if  his  lot 
be  thrown  in  humble  retirement,  where  he 
has  no  reputation  to  lose,  and  where  ho  can 
easily  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees  around 
him,  is  much  more  likely,  we  think,  to  give 
himself  up  to  ]x>etry.  and  to  train  himself  to 
habits  of  invention,  than  if  he  had  been  en- 
cumbered by  the  pretended  helps  of  extended 
study  and  literary  society. 

If  these  observations  should  fail  to  strike 
of  themselves,  Ihey  may  perhaps  derive  ad- 
ditional weight  from  considering  the  very  re- 
markable fact,  that  almost  all  the  great  poets 
•f  erety  country  have  appeared  in  an  early 


stage  of  their  history,  and  in  a  period 
para  lively  rude  and  unlettered.  Homer  vent 
forth,  like  the  morning  star,  before  the  da* a 
of  literature  in  Greece,  and  almost  all  the 
great  and  sublime  poets  of  modem  Europe 
are  already  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years  old.  Since  that  time,  although  boob 
and  readers,  and  opportunities  of  reading,  an 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  we  have  improved 
chiefly  in  point  «nd  terseness  of  expression, 
in  the  art  of  raillery,  and  in  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  thought.  Force,  richness,  sod 
variety  of  invention,  are  now  at  least  as  ran 
as  ever.  But  the  literature  and  refinement  of 
the  age  does  not  exist  at  all  for  a  rustic  sod 
illiterate  individual;  and,  consequently,  the 
present  time  is  to  him  what  the  rude  times 
of  old  were  to  the  vigorous  writers  whits 
adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons, 
we  can  see  no  propriety  in  regarding  the 
poetry  of  Burns  chiefly  as  the  wonderful  wont 
of  a  peasant,  and  thus  admiring  it  much  is 
the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  written  with  , 
his  toes ;  yet  there  are  peculiarities  in  bit 
works  which  remind  us  of  the  lowness  of  hi 
origin,  and  faults  for  which  the  defects  of  ha 
education  afford  an  obvious  cause,  if  not  s 
legitimate  apology.  In  forming  a  correct  es- 
timate of  these  works,  it  is  necessary  to  takt 
into  account  those  peculiarities. 

The  first  is,  the  undiciplined  harshness  and 
acrimony  of  his  invective.     The  great  bout 
of  polished  life  is  the  delicacy,  and  even  tht 
generosity  of  its  hostility — that  quality  which 
is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  furnishes  tht 
denomination,  of  a  gentleman — that  principk 
which  forbids  us  to  attack  the  defenceless,  to 
strike  the  fallen,  or  to  mangle  the  slain— and 
enjoins  us,  in  forging  the  shafts  of  satire,  tt 
increase  the  polish  exactly  as  we  add  to  thai 
keenness  or  their  weight.     For  this,  as  wej, 
as  for  other  thincs.  we  are  indebted  to  chival- 
ry ;  and  of  thiis  Burns  had  none.     His  ingeni- 
ous and  amiable  biographer  has  spoken  re- 
peatedly in  praise  of  his  talents  for  satire— 
we  think,  with  a  most  unhappy  partiality. 
His  epigiams  and  lampoons  up]  ear  to  us.  on* 
and  all,  unworthy  of  him; — offensive  from 
their  extreme  coarseness  and  violence — and 
contemptible  from  their  want  of  wit  or  bril- 
linr.cy.    They  seem  to  have  been  written,  not 
out  of  playful  malice  or  virtuous  indignation, 
but  out  of  iierce  and  ungovernable  anger.  Bit 
whole   raillery  consists  in   railing;  and  hit 
satirical  vein  displays  itself  chiefly  in  calling 
names  and  in  swearing.   We  say  this  mainly 
with  a  reference  to  his  personalities.   In  man* 
of  his  more  general  representations  of  life  ana 
manners,  there  is  no  doubt  much  that  may  bf 
called  satirical,  mixed  up  with  admirable  hs- 
mour,  and  description  of  inimitable  vivacity- 
There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  leak 
of  respectfulness,  in  the  general  tone  of  h» 
gallantry.   He  has  written  with  more  passion, 
perhaps,  and  more  variety  of  natural  feeling, 
on  the  subject  of  love,  than  any  other  pool 
whatever — but  with  a  feivour  that  is  some- 
times indelicate,  and  seldom  accommodated 
to  the  timidity  and  "sweet   austere  con- 
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with  too  fierce  a  tone  of  defiance ;  and  indi- 
cates rather  the  pride  of  a  sturdy  peasant, 
than  the  calm  and  natural  elevation  of  a 
generous  mind. 

The  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which 
■we  think  it  necessary  to  notice  in  the  works 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  is  that  frequent 
mistake  of  mere  exasperation  and  violence, 
for  force  and  sublimity,  which  has  defaced 
so  much  of  his  prose  composition,  and  given 
an  air  of  heaviness  and  labour  to  a  good  deal 
of  his  serious  poetry.  The  truth  is,  that  his 
forte  was  in  humour  and  in  pathos — or  rather 
in  tenderness  of  feeling:  and  that  he  has  very 
seldom  succeeded,  either  where  mere  wit 
and  sprightlinoss,  or  where  great  energy  and 
weight  of  sentiment  were  requisite.  He  had 
evidently  a  very  false  and  crude  notion  of 
what  constituted  strength  of  writing;  and  in- 
stead of  that  simple  and  brief  directness 
which  stamps  the  character  of  vigour  upon 
every  syllable,  has  generally  had  recourse  to 
a  mere  accumulation  of  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions, which  encumber  the  diction  instead  of 
exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be 
impressive,  without  the  power  of  executing 
it.  This  error  also  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
entirely  to  the  defects  of  his  education.  The 
value  of  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  pas- 
sion, is  a  lesson,  we  believe,  of  nature  and  of 
genius; — but  its  importance  in  mere  grave 
and  impressive  writing,  is  one  of  the  latest 
discoveries  of  rhetorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we 
have  now  stated,  we  think  Burns  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  and  original  genius.  He 
has  in  all  his  compositions  great  force  of  con- 
ception; and  great  spirit  and  animation  in  its 
expression.  He  has  taken  a  large  range 
through  the  region  of  Fancy,  and  naturalized 
himself  in  almost  all  her  climates.  He  has 
great  humour — great  powers  of  description — 
great  pathos — and  great  discrimination  of 
character.  Almost  every  thing  that  he  says 
has  spirit  and  originality ;  and  every  thing  that 
he  says  well,  is  characterized  by  a  charming 
facility,  which  gives  a  grace  even  to  occa- 
sional rudeness,  and  communicates  to  the 
reader  a  delightful  sympathy  with  the  sponta- 
neous soaring  and  conscious  inspiration  of  the 
poet. 

Considering  the  reception  which  these 
works  have  met  with  from  the  public,  and  the 
long  period  during  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  been  in  their  possession,  it  may 
appear  superrlous  to  say  any  thing  as  to  their 
characteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Though  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  public,  however,  be 
always  sound,  or  at  least  decisive  as  to  its 
general  result,  it  is  not  always  very  apparent 
upon  what  grounds  it  has  proceeded ;  nor  in 
consequence  of  what,  or  in  spite  of  what,  it 
has  been  obtained.  In  Burns'  works  there  is 
much  to  censure,  as  well  as  much  to  praise ; 
and  as  time  has  not  yet  separated  his  ore  from 
its  dross,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  in  a 
Tery  general  way,  what  we  presume  to  antici- 
pate as  the  result  of  this  separation.  Without 
pretending  to  enter  at  all  into  the  comparative 
merit  of  particular  passages  we  may  venture 


to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion — that  his  poetry 
is  far  superior  to  his  prose ;  that  his  Soottuo 
compositions  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
English  ones ;  and  that  his  Songs  will  probs* 
bly  outlive  all  his  other  productions.  A  very 
few  remarks  on  each  of  these  subjects  wiD 
comprehend  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  prose  works  of  Bums  consist  a  mo* 
entirely  of  his  letters.  They  bear,  as  well  u 
his  poetry,  the  seal  and  the  impress  of  ha 
genius;  but  they  contain  much  more  bid 
taste,  and  are  written  with  far  more  apparent 
labour.  His  poetry  was  almost  all  written 
primarily  from  feeling,  and  only  secondarily 
from  ambition.  His  letters  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  all  composed  as  exercises,  and  for  da- 
play.  There  are  few  of  them  written  with 
simplicity  or  plainness;  and  though  natural 
enough  as  to  the  sentiment,  they  are  generally 
very  strained  and  elaborate  in  the  expression. 
A  very  great  proportion  of  them,  too,  relate 
neither  to  facts  nor  feelings  peculiarlyjon- 
nected  with  the  author  or  his  correspondent—  | 
but  are  made  up  of  general  declamation, 
moral  reflections,  and  vague  discussions — all 
evidently  composed  for  the  sake  of  effect,  soil 
frequently  introduced  with  long  complaints  of 
having  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity 
and  difficulty  of  letter-writing.  A 

By  far  the  best  of  those  compositions,  u»3 
such  as  we  should  consider  as  exceptions  from"* 
this  general  character — such  as  contain  sobs 
specific  information  as  to  himself,  or  are  sug- 
gested by  events  or  observations  directly  ap- 
plicable to  his  correspondent.  One  of  the 
best,  perhaps,  is  that  addressed  to  Dr.  Moors, 
containing  an  account  of  his  early  life,  of 
which  Dr.  Currie  has  made  such  a  judicious 
use  in  his  Biogiapby.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  characteristic  effect,  and  con- 
tains many  touches  of  easy  humour  and  natu- 
ral eloquence.  We  are  struck,  as  we  onen 
the  book  accidentally,  with  the  following  jj 
original  application  of  a  classical  image,  by 
this  unlettered  rustic.  Talking  of  the  first 
vague  aspirations  of  his  own  gigantic  mind, 
he  says — we  think  very  finely — "  I  had  felt 
some  early  stirrings  of  ambition;  but  they 
were  the  tlind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclop 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave !"  Of  his  "other 
letters,  those  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are, 
in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best.  He  appears, 
from  first  to  last,  to  have  stood  somewhat  in 
awe  of  this  excellent  lady ;  and  to  have  been 
no  less  sensible  of  her  sound  judgment  «nd 
strict  sense  of  propriety,  than  of  her  steady 
and  generous  partiality.  The  following  pas- 
sage we  think  is  striking  and  characteristic:— 

"I  own  myself  so  lit'lc  a  Presbyterian,  tbilj 
approve  of  set  times  and  seasons  of  more  ilian  Oft> 
miry  acts  of  devotion,  for  breaking  in  on  that  babe- 
uated  routine  of  life  and  thought  which  is  so  apt  ■ 
reduce  our  existence  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  •*•* 
some  limes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  a  state  **T 
little  superior  to  mere  machinery. 

"This  day;  the  first  Sunday  of  May;  a  biteij' 
hlun-skyed  noon,  some  time  about  the  beginni* 
and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about  t>> 
end  of  autumn ; — these,  time  out  of  mind,  *■" 
been  with  me  a  kind  of  holiday. 
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'  1  believe  I  owe  this  to  (hat  glorious  paper  in  die 

The   Vision  ol    Muza;'   n  piece  thai 

I  was  capable  of  lix- 

rd  of  ihree  syllables.     '  On  the 

,  which,  according  to  the  custom 

libera,  1  always  keep  holy,  after  having 

'f,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devo- 

high  hill  of  Biigd.ii,  in  order  lo 

'the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer. ' 

nothing,  or  next  10  nothing,  of  the 

structure  of  our  souls,  bo  cannot  ac- 

for  i hose  seeming  caprices  in  them,  lhai  one 

should  br  particularly  pleased  «iih  ilns  thing,  or 

with   thai,  which,  on  ininda  of  a  differani 

no  extraordinary  impression,     I   have 

ivounle  Mowers  in  spring  ;  among  which  arc 

II,  tlie  fox-glove,  the 

wild  briar-rose,  the   budding  lurch,  and  tho  hoary 

hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hangover  with  particular 

I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of 

■lew  in  a  summer  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing 

cadence  of   ■  -ey  plover  in  an  autumnal 

Burning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul,  like 

-ni  of  devotion  or  poetry.    Tell  me,  my 

'  •  what  can  this  he  owing  1     Are  we  a 

which,  like  the   Kolian  harp, 

he  impression  of  the  passing  aeci- 

do    these   workings    nrgue    something 

I   u»  above  the  trodden  clod)" — Vol.  ii.  pp. 

195— 

Tn  this  we  may  add  the  following  passage, 
'.  indeed,  of  the  same  picture  : — 

'  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me 

;  do  not  know  il  I  should  call  tt  pleasure — 

Bt  aotneihing  which  exalts  me,  something  which 

enrapture*  me — than  to  walk  in  the  sheltered  side 

of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  n  cloudy  winler- 

and  hear  the  siorniy  wind  howling  among  the 

ravins  over  ihe  plain  I     II  is  my  bast 

my  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  kind 

in  to  Itfu   who,  in  tin-  pompous  lan- 

■    Hebrew  hard,  "  walks  on  the  wings 

wind."  — Vol.  u.  p.  11. 

The  following  is  one  of  fhe  best  and  most 
i  whole  series  of  eloquent  hypo- 

verkV  confinement,  I  am  beginning 
*  ss  the  room.     They  have  been  six  hor- 

— anguish   and   low  spirits  made  mo 
nd.  Write,  or  tl  ink. 

•>  i  Inn  arsd  nines  wished  that  one  could 

■  ii :  for  I 

ignorant  wreich,  by 

t.    Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private  ;  ana. 

* »,  a    miserable    soldier   enough  :  now  1 

'  starving  cadet — a  little 

ill  this;  for  thourh  I  do  want 
Ii.  like 
Iters,  to  have  as  much   forfiiu 
inning  e»  to  dissemble  or  conceal  my  oowai 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  Utl,  128. 

-I  strikins  letters  in  the  eol- 
•  ■  of  ihe  miiRl  inlercst- 
of  tile  w  hole  sories;  being 
r  seven 
hat]  been  heard  of  out 
Tlie  author  was 
dresser,  and  his  father  a  poor 
one   trait  of  vul- 
i'_'ht  or  the  expression; 
:  1 1  v  and  elevation 
I 

ith  of  ranch 
is  as  follows: — 


ML 


"  Honoured  Sir. — I  have  purposely  delayed  wri- 
ting, in  the  hope  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
i  New-year's  Day ;  but  work  cornea 
s<)  hard  upon  us.  that  I  do  not  choose  to  he  absent 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  some  oiher  bitle 
reasons,  which  I  •'lull  tell  you  ai  meeting.  My 
health  is  nearly  the  same  as  when  you  were  here, 
only  my  sleep  is  a  hide  sounder,  and,  on  the  whole. 
I  am  rather  better  ihitu  otherwise,  though  I  mend 
by  very  slow  degrees.  The  weakness  of  my 
has  so  debilitated  my  mind,  ihst  I  dare  neither  re- 
view past  wants,  nor  look  forward  inio  luturiiy  ;  for 
-  anxiety  or  perturbstion  in  my  breaal  pro- 
duces most  unhappy  effects  on  my  whole  frame. 
Sonieiiines.  indeed,  when  lor  on  hour  or  two  my 
spirits  are  a  little  lightened,  1  glimmer  a  littlo  inio 
futurity:  but  my  principal,  and  indeed  in 
pleasurable  employment,  is  looking  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  a  moral  and  religious  way.  I  an 
transport  ad  at  the  ihought,  that  ere  long,  perhaps 
very  soon,  I  shall  hid  an  eternal  adieu  lo  all  ihe 
pains,  and  uneasinesses,  and  disquietudes  ol  Irris 
weary  life;  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  til 
it ;  and,  if  I  do  noi  very  much  deceive  myself,  I 
could  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it. 

'  The  soul,  uneasy,  and  counn'd  st  home 
Rests  and  expatiates  In  a  life  lo  come.' 

"  Ii  is  for  this  reason  I  am  more  pleased  with 
ihe  15th,  I6ih,  ond  17th  verses  ol  ihe  7th  chapter 
of  ihe  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  limes  as 
many  verses  in  ihe  whole  Bible,  and  would  noi  ex- 
change the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  they  in- 
spire me  for  all  that  this  word  has  lo  offer. 
this  world,  I  despair  of  ever  making  a  figure  in  it. 
I  am  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the 
flutter  of  ihe  gay.  I  shall  never  again  be  capable 
of  entering  into  such    scenes.     Indeed  I  am  alio- 

f [fiber  unconcerned  for  the  thoughts  of  this  life.  I 
oresee  that  poverty  and  obscurity  probably  await 
me;  and  I  am  in  some  measure  prepared,  and 
daily  preparing  to  tneei  them.  I  have  bui  just  lime 
and  paper  to  return  to  you  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me  ; 
which  were   loo  much  neglected  at  the  lime,  of 

ve  been  remem- 


pp.  99—101. 


fiving  them,  but  which.  I  hope,  have 
ercdere  it  ia  yet  loo  late." — Vol.  i. 

Before  proceeding  to   lake  any  particular 
notice  of  his  poetical  compositions,  we  must 
take  leave  to  apprise  our  Southern  re 
thnt  all  his  best  pieces  are  written  in  Scotch ; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  form  any 

ite  judgment  of  their  merits,  without  a 
pretty  long  residence  among  those  who  still 
use  that  language.  To  be  able  to  translate 
the  words,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  know- 

' hut  is  necessary.  The  whole  genius 
anil  idiom  of  the  language  must  be  familiar  ; 
and  the  characters,  and  habits, 
tions  of  those  who  speak  it.  We  beg  leave 
too,  in  passing,  lo  observe,  that  this  Scotch  is 
not  to  I  ed  as  a  provincial  dialed  — 

the  vehicle  only  of  rustic  vulgarity  and  rude 
local  humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole 
country — long  an  independent  Kingdom,  and 
still  separate  in  laws,  character,  and  manners. 
It  is  by  QO  means  peculiar  In  the  \ 
is  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  nation  in 
early  life — ami,  with  many  of  its  most  ex- 
alted and  accomplished  individuals,  through- 
out iln-ir  whole  existence;  and,  tliuii^'li  it  be 
true  that,  in  later  times,  it  has  been,  in  some 
measure,  laid  aside  by  the  more  ambitions 

uring  of  the   pi 


still  I 

language  of  'heir  ch\\ 
lie  earliest.  <S 


:iy  the  mi 

.r-SCTlt    ge 


iteration,  it  is 
'miliar. 
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▼ensration.  It  is  connected,  in  their  imagi- 
nation, not  only  with  that  olden  time  which 
is  uniformly  conceived  as  more  pure,  lofty 
and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  all 
the  soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered 
childhood  and  domestic  affection.  AH  its 
phrases  conjure  up  images  of  schoolday  inno- 
cence, and  sports,  and  friendships  which  have 
no  pattern  m  succeeding  years.  Add  lo  all 
this,  that  it  is  the  language  of  a  great  body 
of  poetry,  with  which  almost  all  Scotchmen 
are  familiar;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great 
multitude  of  songs,  written  with  more  tender- 
ness, nature,  and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric 
compositions  that  are  extant — and  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Scotch  is. 
in  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language;  and 
that  it  is  an  ignorant,  as  well  as  an  illiberal 
prejudice^  which  would  seek  to  confound  it 
with  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Yorkshire  or 
Devon.  In  composing  his  Scottish  poems, 
therefore,  Burns  did  not  merely  make  an  in- 
stinctive and  necessary  use  of  the  only  dialect 
he  could  employ.  The  last  letter  w'hich  we 
have  quoted,  proves,  that  before  he  had  penned 
a  single  couplet,  he  could  write  in  the  dialect 
of  England  with  far  greater  purity  and  pro- 
priety than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  are  called 
well  educated  in  that  country.  He  wrote  in 
Scotch,  because  the  writings  which  he  most 
aspired  to  imitate  were  composed  in  that 
language ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  varia- 
tions preserved  by  Dr.  Currie,  that  ho  took 
much  greater  pains  with  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  his  expressions  in  Scotch  than  in  English ; 
and,  every  one  who  understands  both,  must 
admit,  with  infinitely  better  success. 

But  though  we  have  ventured  to  sny  thus 
much  in  praise  of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  Burns, 
we  cannot  presume  lo  lay  many  specimens  of 
it  before  our  readers ;  and,  in  the  few  extracts 
we  may  be  tempted  to  make  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  shall  be  guided  more  by  a  desire  to 
exhibit  what  may  be  intelligible  to  all  our 
■eaders,  than  by  a  feeling  of  what  is  in  itself 
•f  the  highest  excellence. 

We  have  said  that  Bums  is  almost  equally 
distinguished  for  his  tenderness  and  his  hu- 
mour:— we  might  have  added,  for  a  faculty 
of  combining  them  both  in  the  same  subject, 
not  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  older 
poets  and  ballad-makers,  but  altogether  sin- 
gular, we  think,  among  modern  writers.  The 
passages  of  pure  humour  are  entirely  Scot- 
tish—and  untranslatcablc.  They  consist  in 
•he  most  picturesque  representations  of  life 
and  manners,  enlivened,  and  even  exalted  by 
traits  of  exquisite  sagacity,  and  unexpected 
reflection.  His  tenderness  is  of  two  sorts; 
that  which  is  combined  with  circumstances 
and  characters  of  humble,  and  sometimes  lu- 
dicrous simplicity;  and  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  gloomy  and  distressful  impressions 
acting  on  a  mind  of  keen  sensibility.  The 
passages  which  belong  to  the  former  descrip- 
tion are,  we  think,  the  most  exquisite  and 
original,  and,  inuonr  estimation,  indicate  the 
Greatest  and  IB'. amiable  turn  of  genius; 
both  as  being  MBRP&nied  by  fine  and  feeling 
picture*  otjU/Bkfkie.  »"d  n*  requiring  that 


delicacy,  as  well  as  justness  of  conception,  by 
which  alone  the  fastidiousness  of  an  ordinary 
reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  representa- 
tions. The  exquisite  description  of  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  affords,  perhaps,  Uu 
finest  example  of  this  sort  of  pathetic.  It* 
whole  beauty  cannot,  indeed,  De  discerned 
but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  admirable  fidelity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture.  But,  independent 
altogether  of  national  peculiarities,  and  eves 
in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  language,  wt 
think  it  impossible  to  peruse  the  following 
stanzas  without  feeling  the  force  of  tender- 
ness and  truth : — 

"  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  »ugh ; 
The  sbori'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 

The  black'ning  trains  o  craws  to  their  repots: 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  free  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 
Hoping  ihe  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  nine-    , 
ward  bend. 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appenrs  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  en  nzed  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddling,  siacher  thro' 
To  meet  their  Pad,  wi'  flicherin  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily,  . 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrinie  wife's  UDibgl 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee,  ■? 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  bis  tod. 

"  Belrve  the  elder  bairns  come  dropping  in, 
At  service  out,  among  the  farmers  roon' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh.  some  herd,  some  tentie  rii 

A  canna  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
In  yuiithfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  here'e, 
Comes  hanie,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposit e  her  sair-won  peuny  fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

"  But  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door; 
Jinny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor,     # 
To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hnme.   * 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care, inquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Wecl  pleas'd,  the  mother  hears  its  nae  wild,  worth- 
less rake. 

"  Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben: 
A  srappan  youth ;  he  take  the  mother's  eye; 
Blythc  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  k«. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy- 
But  Mate  and  laithfu',  scarce  ran  wcel  behiw; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'  ■• 
grave  j  [the  !«•■ 

Wcel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  Hu 

"  The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ka'-Bihte,  ance  his  fathers  pride: 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  Ivan  battels  wearing  thin  an'  bars; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  gMt* 
He  wnlcs  a  portion  with  judicious  care ;    [*• 
And  '  IaI  us  worship  God  !'  he  says,  with  self*0 

"  They  chaunt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  gsj* 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the 
aim,"  dtcf 
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!  'til  lake  off  their  sev'rn' 
I  -i  retire  to  rest: 
u  ii  tecret  homage  pay, 
!  nrntli  r  up  t.)  Heaven  ihe  w;,r 
llr  who  null*  the  raven's  elotn'rotis  nest, 
And  decks  the  111 v  lair  in  How'ry  pride. 

Id.  in  ihe  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  beat, 
Por  tlicm  and  for  their  linle  ones  provide  ; 

Iv,  in  their  hearts,  wilh  grate  stivins  pre- 
side." Vol.  iii.  pp.  171—181. 

The  charm  of  the  fine  lines  written  on  lum- 
i  mouse's  nest  with  a  plough,  will  also 
!  to  consist  in  the  simple  tenderness 

the  delineation. 

il  haimr.  too,  in  ruin  ! 
i's  the  wins  nre  sirewin  ! 
An'  nieihing,  now.  to  big  a  new  ane, 
O'  foggage  green  ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Bailh  anell  and  keen  ' 

■i  «iw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin  last. 
An*  cone  here  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
JZTill  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  \ 

Out  ihro'  thy  cell. 

»«  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
e  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Nowthou's  turned  out    let  u'  iliy  iroublo, 

Hut  house  or  hsld. 
To  thole  ihe  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An  cranremih  rauld  '." 

Vol.  iii.  pp.  147. 

The  verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  though 
il  and  picturesque,  seem  to  >: 

a  Ihe  same  tone  of  sen- 
iaat. 

I  •  e,  m<idrst,  crimson-tipped  llow'r, 
Thau's  met  me  in  an  evil  hoar; 

niBun  crush  amang  the  stoiire 

i  slender  stem  j 
re  thee  now  is  pmi  inv  pow'r. 
Thou  bonine  gtni ! 

•  Alna'  it's  no  iliv  nrebot  sweet, 

■nnie  Ijirk.  companion  meet! 
ij  ihee  'mnne  tha  dewy  «>  el  ! 

Wi    sprei  kid  breast. 
When  upward-spriiiiring.  blyihe  lo  greet 
Tin   purpling  eaal. 


e  hitler-hieing  north 
y,  bumble  lunh ; 
|  Imied  lorih 
V  i m ill  the  storm. 
Scarce  reai'd  abov>  nrili, 

•   'Iliv  I.  n.lir  torn). 

ity  manile  .  I 
Thy  .n  nun-ward  spread, 

Thou  bits  'hy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  gni«c ; 
But  now  the  lAnre  upteari  iliv  bed, 

lion  he»!" 
.u.  pp.  201,  202. 

.1    ll.lllltiflll    |N>I    ' 

Ihe  Winti  ■ 

; — in  nil  which,  though   the 

:    ■ 


must  haw  ;!ect  of  this  relent* 

irig  nature  in  the  following  stanzas:— 

%  syne,  in  Etlen't  bonie  yard. 
When  youihfu'  lovers  r'u-i  werepair'd, 
An'  all  ihe  soul  of  love  they  shard, 

The  rupiur'd  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  Huw'ry  swaird, 

In  shady  bower: 

"  Then  ynu,  ye  mild,  snic-drawing  dog! 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  in 
An'  giod  the  infant  warld  a  shop, 
'Maui  ruin'd  a. 

"  But,  fare  yoo  Weal,  mild  Nickie  hen .' 
O  wad  vet  lak  a  thought  an'  i 
Ye  aibUns  might — 1  dinna  ken — 

Null  hue  a  nlok- — 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  di 

Ev'n  for  your  sake  !" 

Vol.  iii.  pp.  74 — 76. 

The  fineRt  examples,  however,  of  this  simple 
and  unpretending  tenderness  is  lo  be  found  in 
those  songs  uhi.l  \j  to  Imnsmit  the 

name  of  Burns  to  all  future  generations,  Me 
found  this  delightful  trail  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads  which  he  took  E  lei,  and  upon 

which  he  has  improved  with  a 

•.  of  imitation  altosether  unrivalled  in 
tlie  history  of  literature.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
brief  and  simple  pathos  of  the  genuino  old 
ballad;  as, 

"  Bui  I  look  to  the  West  when  1  lie  down  to  rest, 
That  happy  mv  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be; 

For  far  in  lbs  West  lives  he  I  love  best. 
The  lad  thai  is  dear  lo  my  baby  and  inc." 

Or,  as  in  this  other  specimen — 

"Drumoasie  moor.  Prumossieday ! 

A  waefu'  day  it  wns  lo  me ; 

For  there  I  losi  my  Imher  dear. 

My  fuller  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

"  Their  winding  aheel  the  bluidv  clay, 

Their  eravca  are  crowing  green  lo  see  ; 
And  by  them  lit  t . ■ . I 

That  ever  hlt-si  ■  wnrnnnV  I 
Now  wae  lo  thee,  ihmi  rruel  lord. 

A  hluidy  man  1  imw  the 
For  mony  a  heart  ilmu  bust  made  s^ir, 

That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee." 
Vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

Sometimes  it  is  animated  with  airy  narrative 

gance  and  beauty.     As  a  sp  ;.en  at 

random,  we  insert  the  following  stanzas: — 

"  Am)  av  'he  wrought  her  mnmmie's  wark: 
And  ay  she  rrtlie  : 

Tin  i  the  hii-h 

II  il  in 'er  a  lighter  heart  than  aha. 

■'  But  Inrn  ihe  lender  joys 

'Hint  bless  ihe  lull.-  lim  white'*  nest ; 
And  frost  "ill  blight  III 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

"  Young  Rohie  wns  ihe  hrawaat  lad. 
'I  he  Bowei  ami  pride  ol  a'  ihs  den  ; 
And  h  '   she.  p.  and  liye, 

And  wanton  naigic9  nine  or  '.en. 

•■  II.   ,.  .,.,1  wri'  it 
II.-  .1  n  .  'd    ■ 
Arid  lung  •  »i*i. 

Out  uustu,i,ta$c»cc'»T<*>t/'''siw 
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"  At  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream 

The  moon-beam  dmellt  at  dewy  e'en;    < 
So  trembling,  pure,  was  infant  love 
Within  the  breast  o'  borne  Jean  ! 

Vol.  iv.  p.  80. 

Sometimes,  again,  it  is  plaintive  and  mourn- 
ful—in the  same  strain  of  unaffected  sim- 
nlicity. 

"  O  stay,  sweet  warbling  wood-lark,  atay, 
Nor  quit  for  me  ihe  trembling  apray  '. 
A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

"  Again,  again  that  tender  part 
That  I  may  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  would  touch  her  heart, 
Wha  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

"  Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  windt 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

"  Thou  tells  o'  never-ending  care ; 
()'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair ; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nne  mair ! 
Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  !" 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  226,  227. 

We  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Cromek's 
new  volume ;  as  the  original  form  of  the  very 
popular  song  given  at  p.  325,  of  Dr.  Currie's 
fourth  volume : — 

"  Ye  flowery  hanks  o'  bonie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair  ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 
And  I  aae  fu'  o'  care  ! 

"  Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  upon  ihe  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  mo  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

"  Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate  ; 
For  sne  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 
And  wist  na  o"  my  fate. 

"  Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o"  its  love. 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

"  Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 
Free  aff  its  thorny  tree, 
And  mv  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 
But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me." 

Vol.  v.  pp.  17,  18. 

Sometimes  the  rich  imagery  of  the  poet's 
fancy  overshadows  and  almost  overcomes  the 
leading  sentiment. 

"  The  merry  plougliboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentic  seedsman  stalks, 
But  life  to  mp'i  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  nne  that  never  wauks. 

'•  The  wanton  coot  the  water  skints, 
Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry, 
The  stalely  swan  majestic  swims, 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

"  The  sheep-herd  sleeks  his  faulding  slap, 
And  owre  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill ; 
Wi'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step 
I  meet  him  on  ihe  dewy  hill. 

"  And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  duty's  tide, 
And  mounts  and  sing«  nn  flittering  wings, 
A  woe- worn  gliaist  I  hameward  elide." — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  28S. 


The  sensibility  which  is  thus 
with  simple  imagery  and  gentle  melancholy, 
is  to  us  the  most  winning  and  attractive.  But 
Bums  has  also  expressed  it  when  it  is  merely 
the  instrument  of  torture — of  keen  remorse, 
and  tender  and  agonising  regret.  There  are 
some  strong  traits  of  the  former  feeling,  in  the 
poems  entitled  the  Lament,  Despondency,  jee; 
when,  looking  back  to  the  times 

"  When  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high," 

he  bewails  the  consequences  of  his  own  ir- 
regularities. There  is  something  cumbrous 
and  inflated,  however,  in  the  diction  of  these 
pieces.  We  are  infinitely  more  moved  with 
his  Elegy  upon  Highland  Mary.  Of  this  first 
love  of  the  poet,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cromek  for  a  brief,  but  very  striking  account, 
from  the  pen  of  the  poet  himself.  In  a  note 
on  an  early  song  inscribed  to  this  mistress,  he 
had  recorded  in  a  manuscript  book — 

"  My  Highland    lassio    was    a    warm-hearted, 
charming  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  mu 
wilh  generous  love.   After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the 
most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met,  by  ap- 
pointment, on  the'second  Sunday  of  May.  in  aae- 
quesiered  spot   by  ihe  Banks  of  Ayr,  where  we 
spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell  belore  she  shoald 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matter* 
among  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life. 
At  the  close  of  Autumn  following,  she  crossed  tU 
sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock :  where  she  had  sctrot  } 
landed  when  she  was  seized  wilh  a  malignant  fever, 
which  hurried  my  dear  girl  lo  the  grave  in  a  few  ' 
days ! — before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness." 
Vol.  v.  pp.  237,  23& 

Mr.  Cromek  has  added,  in  a  note,  the  fol- 
lowins  interesting  particulars ;  though  without 
specifying  the  authority  upon  which  he  details 
them  : — 

"  This  adieu  was  performed  wilh  all  those  simple 
and  striking  ceremonials  which  rustic  sentiment  has 
devised  lo  prolong  lender  emotions  and  lo  inspire 
awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small 
purling  brook ;  they  laved  their  hands  in  its  limpid 
stream,  and  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pro- 
nounced their  vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other. 
Thcv  parted — never  to  meet  again  ! 

"  The  anniversary  of  Mary  Campbrir»  death  (for 
that  was  her  name)  awakening  in  the  sensitive  mind 
of  Burnt  the  most  lively  emotion,  he  retired  from 
his  family,  then  residing  on  ihe  farm  of  Ellislaits, 
and  wandered,  solitary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nitb, 
and  about  the  farm  yard.  ■"  "he  extremes!  agitation 
of  mind,  nearly  the  v  «.>li- of  jhe  night:  His  agin- 
tion  was  so  great,  thai  he  threw  himself  on  the  aid* 
of  a  corn  stack,  and  there  conceived  his  sublime  aid 
tender  elegy— his  address  To  J\lnrv  in  Ilravrn." 
Vol.  v.  p.  238. 

The  poem  itself  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  wilh  less'ningray, 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  ihou  ushers!  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn  ! 

"  O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  i<*  thy  place  of  blissful  restf 
See'si  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  r 
Hear' st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  this  breast' 

"  That  sacred  hour  ran  I  forget. 
Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove, 
Where  by  ihe  winding  Ayr  we  met. 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ! 

"  Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  oi  transports  past ; 
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1  n  our  I f»— t  embrace ; 

.hi  we  'i*»i  our  last  '. 

\i  b'u  pebblrd  shore, 

■■uillg,  green, 
li    and  hawthorn 
I  emorous  round  iho  raptured  acene. 

t  wanton  to  he  prcst, 
•pray, 

amid  ihe  speed  of  winged  day  ! 

•    *c», 

jer  makes, 
reams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

:ndc! 

rest  f 
lowly  Inid  t 
M  thou  ihe  groans  lhai  rend  his  hreiat  t" 
Vol.  i.  pp.  V2!>.  IBS. 

eee  of  humour,  the  tale  of  Tarn 
probably  the  bei-t :  though 
:.•  merit    in   Scutch    I 
Hallow  E 

h,  it    is  v. 
thai    h«    rises   o.  nilo   H 

il     ileseriplj 

'.e  pitch  of  hi."  original  con- 

■  rns  of  observtit 

ire   the  Tv  ...1  the 

.;!!  of  which  "how  v 

i  bowever,  In  an  broad  a  dia- 
te  any 

The  Only   pieces  that 

bead  of  pure  fiction,  nre 
\      on.     In 
irons  anil  at 

in  which  the 
ilv  propensities  of  her 
as  bein:r  i:  rally  in- 

to the  rest  of  the 

I bee  seek  ihr  »oundiiii>  shore, 
lied  •■  '.ir; 

North  ln>  fli 

through  ihe  aky, 
•■  hoar 
So  nek  thy  young  eye. 

■  p-erern  manlt'd  enrlh 

liurih, 
y  and  rat  forth 

In   cv'ry  grove, 
thee  ry.  mirth 

boundltaa 

'llld  azure  skies, 

And    lonely  nlnlk, 

■  riae 
In  |.i  naive  walk. 

"arm,  blushing,  strong. 

me. 

ivrn  '." 
I,  110. 


There  is  nnother   fragment,  rnlleil   nl»o  a 

which    tx  ' 


.1   ll,. 


it  titled 


else,  I  lie  power  o 

of  llie  w  noli 

him  to  the  remembrati' 

"  Thr  winds  were  laid,  tttfl  ■ 
The  aiara  tbej  —  1  i ■  »f  lion 
Thi 
And  the  distant-echoing  glana reply, 

"  The  stream  idown  Ita  hai  i 

Wns  rushing  hv  ihe  runi'd  wa'a, 
Hasting  '.I  j.'in  the  sweeping 

roaring  swells  an'  fa'a. 

"The 

H.r 

Aili  ay  atari  and  - 

Like  '  i  .'uis.  tint  m 

"  By  heedlaai  obanee  I  lurVd  mm.  ■ 

■  bjf  'I"  i-beam,  al k.  to  >m 

\    tern  and  aialwart  ghaut  ai 
Atiir'd  ah  linn- 

"  Had  I  a  atatua  been  o'  alane, 

Hi"  il  urn'  Inok  h  me  I 

And  on  Ma  bonnet  L'rivM  was  plain. 
The  — Liberty  ' 

"  And  fine  lu»  harp  sic  Bow, 

il  ruua'd  the 
ii,  il  wos  a  inle  of  woe, 
Aa  ever  met  a  Union's  car ' 

"  Heaang  wi1  Joy  ilit-  former  day. 

He  a  I'd  hi*  laiier  times — 

But  what  hi  ii  nne  play, 

I  winua  veniur'un  mv  rhyti 

vol  h  M4 

Some  verses,  written  for  a  II 
like    the    best    |>.i  The 

leader  mu\  lake  these  few  lines  aa  u 

men  : — 

"  As  ihv  day  Brows  warm  and  mgB, 
Lili  'a  mendiaa  (Uinitiir  nigh, 

ihoa  "puiti  ihe  li'iliil'le  vn'i   t 
iirniiii  suminila  wouldst  thou  scale  I 
Dangers,  eagle-nil 

Unlil, 

While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  *ong, 
Cham*  the  lowlv  I  " — Vol.  ni 

a  p.  355,  of  I>r.  t  i  ill  volume, 

i    in   the  ".  ••,  and 

only  wanting   Irai 

The   • 

Hubert   Hi  in  lunn, 

M  T  Wallace 
The  Death  Sodk,  bagi 

.••ll,  limn  lair  ihiy   ilnm  green  earth  and  ye 
Now  gey  with  ihe  In 

i"  in  ii-  i  mens, 

howe\ '  mt  ami  emphaaii 

-ute 
lo  make  themselves  and  their  aulhoi  rcmejn- 
ior  instanoe,  thai  not  ion  of 

a  dyiruj 

lnm  i 
lb  ramn  !  <•  imi 

V\  ,    l.l.ndy  hand  ■ 

An"  v.A, 
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Hi«  latest  draught  o'  breniliin  lea'e 

In  faint  hu£«a»'" — Vol.  iii.  p.  27. 

The  whole  song  of  "For  a'  lh.it,''  is  written 
with  extraordinary  spirit.  The  first  stanza 
ends — 

I  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 
Tho  matt'i  the  goud,  ler  u'  that." 

—  All '  !  abound  with  trails  of 

this  kind.   We  select  the  following  at  raudom: 

"  (i  .■  \j  woman,  fair  ! 

An  angel  rorm*a  fanti  lu  thy  share  ; 

i  o'er  meikle  to  re  gi'en  thee  mair, 
1  mean  an  angel  mind." — Vol.  iv.  p.  3'.U). 

\V'.'  '  further  in  specifying 

ihp  mi  oe«  n  liieh  have  been  so  long 

icludingupon  this  sub- 

-:  \"X  li-.r.  ■ 
our  <I i: — >«-u t  frotn  tbe  poet's  amiable  and  judi- 
cious b  ';i  «  h  it  he  says  ol  ihi 
ral  hai  cation. 
Dr.  Curt  if,  we  are  afraid,  was  scarcely  Scotch- 
nough  to  comprehend  the  whole  prosody 

.■.  Inch  he  alluded.      Mn-I  Of 

the  Scottish  pieooa  are,  in  bet  much  mure 
carefn  d  than  the  English  :  ami  are 

nr  Southern  hauwi  there 

be  any  waul  of  harmony  in  the  following 
stanza  : — 

inv  heart  10  trace  your  stepa, 
\\  li"  in  days  of  yore, 

ka  mid  ruin'd  gaps, 
Old  Seei 

ore, 
iva  led  their  shed, 

Bold-lolloH'ing  where  your  fathen  led!" 

Vol.  iii.  p  233. 

The  following  is  not  quite  English;  but  it 

is  intelligible  to  all  reader-  of  English,  and 

Ihem  that  I  -writer 

was  not  habitual'  tofbrsnumbers: — 

"  Their  groves  o'  awcei  myrtle  lei  fonicii  lands 

rei  k [fuau  •, 

Whi  ■  atnuig  summers  exalt  llie  per- 

Fnr  reckon, 

\\Y  die  burn  stealing  under  iht  Irtug  yellow 

broom. 

Far  dearer  lo  me  are  von  humble  broom  bowers. 

Where  the  blue  bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  uu- 

^h'ly  tripping  among  the  wild  Rowers, 
A-listening  ibe  linnet,  nli  wanders  my  Jean. 

"Tho'  rich  is  thebreeaa  in  their  gar  sonny  at  lliaa, 

And  cauld,  Caledonia's  blast  00  the  w.v. 
Their  ncd   woodlands    that    skirl   die 

proud  palaes,  [slave  ! 

Wbii  ire  ilir-v  f     The  haunt  o'  the  ivm 
The  slave' •>    spicy    forests,    and    gohl-1". 
IWunt  i 
Tin  '  ;  lb  lain  : 

He  wanders  as  free  as  thi  -  mnaniaine. 

Save   love's   will  ib"  chains 

Jean."— Vol.  iv.  ; 

Tt'  we  have  been  able  lo  inspire  our  i 
with  any  portion  of  our  own  admiration  for 
this  extraordinary  writer,  they  mil  readily 
e  us  for  the  irregularity  of  which  we 
rune  beet    guilty,  in   it 

of  which  ■ 
title  lo  this  article.    The  viu\h  a, 


however,  that  unless  it  be 

with  Ins  oil 

little  i 

jeet  ol 

made  up  ol 

dling  meiit — of   i 

of  which   Dr.  C'ti: 

only  extracts — of  a  nt 

Bums,  -iings— 

a  few  additional   i 

not  dingraonful  i 

lilted  ti 

however,   is    iud 

Croiiiek  v    lor    this 

popular  an 

poet,  we  art 

moderation,  and 
confined   n  lo  the  pieces   wtucn  ■ 
printed.      Burns   wrote  ma 

many  unli  r 
we   have   no   doubt   many   - 
have  fallen  into  the  hi 
collector.     He  has,  h"v 

shown  that  li 

ory,  which  is  lie- 

lion  with  which  hi 

shall   now    see  if  ' 

volume  which   deserves  ft. 

noticed. 

The   Preface   is   very   an 
written.     Mr.  Cn  :h  I 

with  great  modesty  of  his  •• 

"  As  an  apology  (he  nu 
own  thai  in 

observe  thai  1  inn  by  profossK 
aiilbor.     In  lb 
public,    1   honestly  declare 

I   I   may  fa 
tbnl  Ibe   man  who  has    r 
bounds  "l    |i 
volume  i"  the  writint 
claim  on  the  gi 

mid  heir 

I  BO  easts  an.. 
great  and  lurm 

Of  the  Letters,  which  oi 
the  vol  urn' 
any  more  fa  i 

.    ti 

eral       Indeed   tin 

tlii .-•■  formerly  publisln 

sibility  and  imprudent 

I)\  far  the  best,  ai 

they  seem  I"  be  w  rilten  with 

SpSCi 

res|«>ndeiit.  Tin 
must  critical  pel  ii 
leeliui 

■ 

-  was  m 
of  the  at 
\W{  an&  \w\ic\i  lov '  J  ft  1U' 
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aid  I  dnr-1    nut    Iritln 
Nor  have  I  any 

"1    got    poll!. 

-    dri's*    I   inn   not 
n   curse 
•  tfccis.i.on  ;  and  I  hive- 
■  Lie  sweetest  temp*  I 
un,  muilbtf  lii 

u  her  creed,  thai  I 

■ 

*  Pealmeof  David  in  rnetr«,  sp 
bur  prose  or  verse.— 


P 


rtiitl  lovef  '   v  .mi  \\  ill  cry)  'he  finest  "  wood* 

'  I  ever  heard. — 1  am  ills  more  p«r lieu lai 

euleaiwCter,  ss  I  know  she  will  heneefonh 

i  best  wiebee* 

e,  M  1    nm  building  my 

ivel  iliai  I  shelter  in  w  I 

is  to  every  blast  ilinl  blows, 
tin i  falls;  and  I  am  only  pre- 
ing  chilled  lo  death,  by  being  sutio- 
I  do  inn  liud  my  farm  ih.it 
a  as  Isuglii  to  expect ;  bu'  I  bi 
>  be  a  saving  bargain.      Von  will  be 
ive  laid  aside  idle  trial. 
era. 
mi  that  horrid  siiualion  of  at  any 
in  a  losing  bargain  of  n  firm,  to 
sve  taken  my  excise  inslruciions,  and 
un  in  in  v  pocket  for  am 
ll    1   could  set   all  before  your 
nmon  with  the 
ii  would 
i  " — Vol.  v.  pp.  ; 

ay  add  the  following  for  the  sake  of 


iW  the  word  exciseman,  or  still 
>ir  ears. 

-  which  hr.' 
in  hlui 

..    lor  hie.  and  ■  provi  ii 
•rpiiaits.  vou  will  allow,  is  no  hnd  hi* 
pert 

we  the  enoouragei'  ■  I  once 

-  to  :i  numerous,  il 

tier  en* 
n  lliul  our  rr_ 
guard  M  "vii.  and 

ill  up  un  honest  lellnw  hasllie  sun  si 
IlieM.'  "—Vol.  V.  I'|)    99,   I'"'. 


■BS*.! 


if  Mi   Cromek 

i   Hainilto 

Willi    ti i --.    parish    minister. — Burns' 

n  with  whom  lie  had  a 

>le, — Bud  id-  nl  his 

of  forti- 
-   of  it    Itllle 

Iililnr. 

deed,  in  this 
II'-  informs 


'st  i-nnic  to 

dill!  r- 
— but  a 


refined  and  accomplished  Woman  was  a  being  si 
most  ik  ,  il  but 

a  very  Inadequate  idea." — Vol.  v.  pp   i 

Ii.'  ;  in  another  place,  thai    ■  the 

composiiion.  replied, — 'All  i  is  the 

borious 
Il   is  pleasing  lo  know   those 
i  il  they  mi 
in  ■  superficial  obauirer  iK  ■.b.-ibly 

appear.     There  is  a  very  an r  From 

Mr.  Murdoch,  the  poet's  eaily  pi 
p.  Ill;   and   a  very  splemli  iffl    Mr. 

BloomfieM,  at  p.  135.     As  nothing  is  more 
rare,  among  the  minoi 
acknou  of  their  ow 

think  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  entitled  to  Ii.im  hie 
dimity  teootded, 

"  The  illuairious  soul  that  has  left  among*: 
name  of  Burns,  has  often  been 
comparison  with  me;   bin   the 
more   in    circumsinnees  limn   in   •  sjenuata,     Thlt 
man  stood  up  wnli  the  stamp  ni  superior  intellect 
lirow  ;  a  visible  greatness  :  and  great  and 
pniriotic  subjecls  would  only  haw  'action 

the  powers  of  his  mind,  which  lay  bnclire  while  he 
calmly  and  exiitiimtety  tho  pastoral  | 
"  The  loiters  lo  which  I  have  alluded  in  niv  pre- 
in   '  Rural  Tnlea,"  were  Inendly  warnings, 
pointed  with   immediate   reference  lo  the  late  of 
unary  man.    '  Remember  Bums,'  hat 
been  i lie  watchword  of  my  friends      I  do  remember 
Burns;  but  1  am  not  Burn*.!     I  have  nenlier  hia 
fire  to  fan,  or  to  quench  ;  no  n  -  lo  control ! 

i lien    is   my  merit,   it    1    make   a  )'■ 

'.i;h  no  mutiny  on 
I.,. anl  I"  —  Vol.  v.  pp.  13.'.,  13(1. 

The  observations  on  Scott  •  bioh 

I    and    fiftv 

on  the  whole,  minute  and  trifling;  though  the 
of  the  poet's  I 
ishof  simplicity  in  lli  - 
position,  is  i 

denoe  w  nli  Mi.  Thomson.    Of 
all  other  kinds  of 

■  '.  that  lie  titii  a.  tiled  tukjn- 

admtxer.     We  from 

I,    lli.it     w 

antiques,  were  really  of  his  ■  ■ 

The  boost,   from  which   Dr. 

Currie    h.nl     formerly    selecle.l     all    I; 

i  worth  pul 
l'V  Mr  ■•!!,  we 

lliink,  wilh  Ihe  extracts: — a: 

MM   m>   Deed    for   reprinting  I n 

'■■.  Dr  Curia 
applicable  to  the  lettea  oi  winch  we  h.nl  for- 

litionnl   poems  which   form   the 

: 
little  to  say.     We  lin.o  hill,-  ,ln,il,t  n|  tlieiran- 
iiv  ;  for,  though  ■ :  milted, 

in  almost  every  inslanci 
from  which  they  were  ruunrf 

hear  the   stamp  of  the 
genius.     Tie  ]  iirest 

of  lie  111  ha . 

Tin-  lit i le 
in  of  a  desolate  damse1 
and  pretty. 
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"  Mv  father  put  m«  free  his  door. 

Mi  ■■  hue  disown'd  men'; 

But  I  hoe  ane  will  ink  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  (hat's  far  awa. 

11  A  pair  o'  trlnves  he  gave  to  me, 

And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa  ; 
Anil  I  will  wenriliem  lor  hii  sake, 
lad  thnl'a  lar  awa. 

"  The  weary  winter  soon  will  pan, 

the  birkcn-shsw  ; 
Ami  n  ill  b*  born, 

And  iic'll  come  haine  I  tint's  fnr  nwri." 

\ '..I.  v.  pp,  138,  433. 

We  now  reluctantly  dismiss  litis  subject. — 
West'it.rl)  boped,  when  we  began  our  critic- 
al labours,  that  ;in  opportunity  would  ever 
occur  of  speaking  of  Burns  as  wo  wished  to 
ii  lnni ;  .ui.l  therefore,  are  feel  grate- 
ful to  B  Og  U3  this  opportu- 
j 1 1 1  v .      As  we   have   00 

wiih  precision,  to  what 

known   anil  admired   in   the  southern  part  of 

the  kingdom,  we  have  perhaps  fallen  into  the 

error  of  quoting  passages  that  are  familiar  lo 

most  of  out  a  out  praise 

which   every  one   of   them    hail    pieviously 

awarded.    Wo  fell  it  impossible,  however,  t<> 

resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  ■  few  of 

usages  which  struck  us  the  most,  on 

turning  over  the  volumes;  and   reckon  with 

confidence  on  the  gratitude  of  those  in  whom 

■  re   new, — while  we    are   not  without 

rif  being  forgiven  bjr  those  who  have 

been  used  lo  admire  them. 

We   shall   conclude  with   two  general  re- 

maik — the  one  national,  the  oilier  critical.— 

The  fi  it   is  impossible  to  read  the 

productions  oi  Hums,  along  with  his  history, 

without  forming  a  higher  idea  of  the  lntelli- 

ud    accomplishments  of  our 

ntry,  than  most  of  those  in  the  higher 

ranks   are   disposed    to   entertain.      Without 

that  he  himself  was  eodow- 

ii  rare  and  extraordinary  "ifts  of  genius 

am!  fancy,  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  details 

ol   bis  -  well  as  from  the   letters  of 

his  brother,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M 

and  others,  lo  the  character  of  his  father,  that 

the    whole   l.imilv,   and   many  of   then 

who    never  emerged  from  the  native 
ity  of  tli'-ir  condition, possessed  talents, 
and  taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little 
■nil  to  lurk  in  those  humble  relents.— 
jostles    to  biolher    poets,   in  the  rank 
men  and  shopkeepers  in  I  lie  ad- 
—tin?    existence    of   a  book- 
Lting-clnb  among  persons  of 
that  description,  ami  many  other  incidental 
of  his  youthful  compan- 
ions.— all  oontribote  to  show,  that  not  only 
eood   sense,   and   enlightened   morality,  but 
literature,  and  talents  tor  speculation,  are  far 
more   generally  diffused   in   society  than  is 
commonly  imagined ;  and  that  the  delights 


and  the  benefits  of  thoi 

manising  pursuits,  are  by 

to  those  whom  leisure   an 

courted  to  their  enjoyment 

this  is  peculiar  to  - 

perly  i 

parochial  education,  and  to  tin 

and  prudence  of  our  na 

allowed  :  but  we  have 

a  good  deal  of  the  sai. 

and  that  the  actual   inl 

orders  will  be  found, 

exceed  the  ordinal 

riors.    It  is  pleasing  to  kno 

of  rational  enjoyment  are  • 

riali-. I  ;  and  in  a  free  country.  It  :»  euro 

to   think,  that   so  great   a   proi 

people  is  able  to  up, 

of  its  condition,  and  tit  to   ' 

emergencies   where    si. 

ay  be  required. 
Our  other  remark  is  of  n  ■ 
plication  ;   and    is  address*  i 
followers  and  patrons  of  I  tin 
poetry,  again*)  which  « 
duty  to  neglect  no  opporlui 
Those  gentlemen  are  oi 
it)  ;  and  we  beg  leave: 
the  simplicity  of  Bums.     H 
spoken  language  of  passion  ai 
infinitely  more  fidelity 
done,  on  alloccasn 
of  such  adaptation  :    But  he  has  nol 

;>s  of  elevated    !. 
associations ;  nor  debn.- 
an  affectation  of  bal>\ 
all  the  puling  ■  \ 
maids   vocabulary.       1   ;• 
enough  among  his  nen 

they  find  any  i:<  .  ■ 

"—or  "Asa  body  may  says," 
or  any  stuff  about  dancing  daffodils; 
Emmelines.     Let  then, 
finite  contempt  the  po«' 
would  have  perused  the  Sti 
and  her  duffle  cloak, — of  A 
the  half-crown, — or  of 
breeches,  and  his 

Ihem  CO 

■  iters  and  M 
itherere,  with  thi 

imilabli  and  reflect 

reception  which 

met  with  from  thi 
not  be  reclaimed  from 
by  the  example  of  lhei 

may,  perhaj 

self-taught  a 
from  Nature  far  m 
do,  and  produced  some! 
the  admired  copies  of  tht 
have  abjui 
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admiration  of  tittering  parties,  and  of  which 
even  the  busy  must  turn  aside  to  catch  ■ 
transient  glance:  But  "the  haunt 
steals  through  a  still  and  a  sohlan 
and  its  beauties  are  never  revealed,  but  lo 
him  who  strays,  in  calm  contemplation,  by  its 
course,  and  follows  its  wanderings  with  mi- 
dislractedand  miimpatieut  admiral  <>i.  'J  line 
is  a  reason,  too,  for  all  this,  which  may  be 
made  more  plain  than  by  metaphois. 

The  highest  delight  which  poetry  pr< 
does  not  arise  from  the  men 
tion  of  the  images  or  sentiments  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  mind;  but  from  the  excili 
which  is  given  io  ita  own  internal  activity, 
and  the  character  which  is  impressed  on  the 
train  of  its  spontaneous  conceptions, 
the  dullest  leader  generally  sees  men 
is  directly  presented  to  him  by  the  poel  ;  but 


*  once  more  to  see  a  polished  and 

a  the  old  st)le  of  English 

This  is  of  the  pilch  of 

ence,  and  the  finer  parts  of 

ith  m>  ui  many  places. 

i   aim 

iian  the  latter.     If  the  true 

iOt  everywhere  maim 

■e.  at  least,  to  art  only,  and  not  to 

least  of  all,  to  affectation  of 

as  the  greater  part  of  this  volume 

c  taste,  we  are  afraid,  has  of  late 

accustomed  lo  beauties  of  a 

kind,  to  be  fully 

tit    Without  supposing  that 

sbeen  in  any  great  decree  vitiated, 

osed  upon,  by  the  babyism  or  the 

an  "  hieh  have  lately  been  versi- 

I,  we  ina\ 

hat  it  has  been  somew  hat  dazzled 

and  bustle  and  varietj  of 

ipular   i  eot  poems ;  anil 

ilouring  of  truth  ami 

at  this  moment,  teem  somewhat 

sasions,  to  do  justice  to  tie- 
some  ol  those  brilliant  pro- 
as to  the  genius  (fill' 

and 

:  of  being  soon  called  upon 

ribate  of  applause.     But  we 

i    the   mean    line',  that 

us  belongs  to  a  class  which 

our  conception  of  pu 

i    productions    do  not, 
nke  so  strong  a  blow  as  the  vehe- 

of   our   modem   Tro  -■ 
re  calculated,  we  think,  to   . 

!  to  call  out  more   perma- 

iis  of  emotion,  in  which  the 

will  probably  be  found  to 

it  be  so  loudly  nor  so 

applauded;    but   their  lame  will 

'ill    be 

■,  iih  the  reveries 

leisure,  or  I  he  consolations  of  real 

i  n  sort  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  as  there 

winds  ol  the  world, — 

s,  and  please  as  much 

Dloseom  only  in  the  shade;  and 
i  onl  the  but  i"  those  who 

in  birth.    There 
attract  the 


a  lover  of  poetry  always  seea 
and  is  often  indebted  to  his  author  for  little 
more  than  an  impulse,  or  the  key-not) 
melody  which  his  fancy  makes  out  foi 
Thus,  the  effect  of  poetry,  del  ends  n 
the/iwif/u/nfssof  the  impressions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  than  on  their  own  individual 
or  novelty  ;  and  the  writeis  who  | 

-•  powers  of  fascination,  are  nol 
who  present  us  with  the  greatest  number  of 
lively  images  or  lofty  seiitiim  Dta,  I  tit   who 
most  successfully  impart  their  own  impulse 
lo  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  fi  ■ 
and  give  the  colour  of  their  brighter  concep- 
tions to  those   which   they   excite   in 
readers.     Now,  upon  a  littfe  considers! 
will  probably  appear,  that  the  dazzling,  and 
the  busy  and  marvellous  scenes  which 
stitute  the  whole  charm  of  some  poems,  are 
not  so  well  calculated  to  produce  this-  • 
as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which 
are  borrowed  from  ordinary  life,  and  coloured 
from   familiar   affections.     The   ol 
•waken  in  our  minds  a  train  of  kindred  emo- 

nil  to  excite  our  imaginations  to  wodt 
out  for  themselves  a  tissue  of  pleasing  oi  im- 
pressive conceptions.    But  i 
that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  surrounding  us  gradually  with   th" 

■  •rid   involving   us    in    thosi 
with  which  we   have  i  -turned 

cute  the  fi  elingsoi  the  poet, —  li 
startling  us  with  some  tale  "i  wonder,  or  at* 
ni  affectioi 

meter   and    condition 
form  any  incep- 

tion.    These,  indeed,  i  in  the 

other  to  produce  a  momentary  sensation,  by 
the  novelty  mid  e\  with  which  they 

are  commonly  attended  ;    but   theil  power  Hi 
spent  at  ihe  hrat  impulse ',  Vhe-j  Oto  \wA  «,\tv** 
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root  and  germinate  in  the  mind,  like  the  seeds 
of  its  native  feelings:  nor  propagate  through- 
out the  imagination  that  long  series  of  delight- 
ful movements,  which  is  only  excited  when 
the  song  of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  our  familiar 
feelings. 

It  appears  to  us.  therefore,  that  by  far  the 
most  powerful  ana  enchanting  poetry  is  that 
which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  just 
representation  of  common  feelings  and  com- 
mon situations;  and  not  on  the  strangeness 
of  its  incidents,  or  the  novelty  or  exotic  splen- 
dour of  its  scenes  and  characters.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  requisite  force, 
elegance  and  dignity  to  these  ordinary  sub- 
jects, and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the  heart, 
by  that  true  and  concise  expression  of  natural 
emotion;  which  is  among  the  rarest  gifts  of 
inspiration.  To  accomplish  this,  the  poet 
must  do  much;  and  the  reader  something. 
The  one  must  practise  enchantment,  and  the 
other  submit  to  it.  The  one  must  purify  his 
conceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or  artificial ; 
and  the  other  must  lend  himself  gently  to  the 
impression,  and  refrain  from  disturbing  it  by 
any  movement  of  worldly  vanity,  derision  or 
hard  hearlcdiiess.  In  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  the  expression  of  simple  emotion  is 
so  obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by 
affectation,  that  though  the  sentiment  itself 
be  still  familiar  to  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, the  verbal  representation  of  it  is  a  task 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  One  set  of  writers,  ac- 
cordingly, finding  the  whole  language  of  men 
and  women  too  sophisticated  for  this  purpose, 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for 
a  more  suitable  phraseology ;  another  has 
adopted  the  style  of  courtly  Arcadians ;  and 
a  third,  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.  So  much 
more  difficult  is  it  to  express  natural  feelings, 
than  to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies! 

But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  parr, 
then;  are  many  causes  which  may  obstruct 
his  immediate  popularity.  In  the  first  place, 
it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  to 
perceive  his  merit.  There  are  thousands  of 
peo|Je  who  can  admire  a  florid  description, 
or  be  amused  with  a  wonderful  story,  to 
whom  a  pathetic  poem  is  quite  unintelligible. 
In  the  second  place,  it  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  leisure  and  tranquillity  in  the  reader. 
A  picturesque  stanza  may  be  well  enough 
relished  while  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair 
combed  :  but  a  scene  of  tenderness  or  emo- 
tion will  not  do,  even  for  the  corner  of  a 
crowded  drawing-room.  Finally,  it  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim  the 
merits  of  such  a  writer.  Those  who  feel  the 
most  deeply,  are  most  given  to  disguise  their 
feelings;  and  derision  is  never  so  agonising 
as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wanderings  of 
misguided  sensibility.  Considering  the  habits 
of  the  ago  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and 
the  fashion,  which,  though  not  immutable, 
has  for  some  time  run  steadily  in  an  opposite 
direction,  we  should  not  be  much  surprised 
if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its 
pathos,  and  in  the  softness  and  exquisite  ten- 
derness of  its  representations  of  domestic  life 
and  romantic  seclusion,  should  meet  with 


less  encouragement  than  it  deserves.  If  the 
volume  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  un- 
known writer,  indeed,  we  should  feei  no  lit- 
tle apprehension  about  its  success ;  but  Mr. 
Campbell's  name  has  power,  we  are  per- 
suaded, to  insure  a  very  partial  and  a  vet) 
general  attention  to  whatever  it  accompanies, 
and,  we  would  fain  hope,  influence  enough  to 
reclaim  the  public  taste  to  a  juster  standard 
of  excellence.  The  success  of  his  former 
work,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove  our  anxiety 
for  the  fortune  of  this.  It  contained,  perhaps, 
more  brilliant  and  bold  passages  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  before  us :  But  it  wti 
inferior,  we  think,  in  softness  and  beauty; 
and,  being  necessarily  of  a  more  desultory 
and  didactic  character,  had  far  less  pathos 
and  interest  than  this  very  simple  tale.  Those 
who  admired  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  for  the 
passages  about  Brama  and  Kosciusko,  msj 
perhaps  be  somewhat  disappointed  with  this 
gentler  tone  of  Gertrude ;  but  those  who  lured 
that  charming  work  for  its  pictures  of  infancy 
and  of  maternal  and  connubial  love,  may  read 
on  here  with  the  assurance  of  a  still  higher 
gratification. 

The  story  is  of  very  little  consequence  ins 
poem  of  this  description ;  and  it  is  here,  at 
we  have  just  hinted,  extremely  short  ud 
simple.  Albert,  an  English  gentleman  ol 
high  character  and  accomplishment,  had  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1T40| 
and  occupied  himself,  after  his  wife's  death, 
in  doing  good  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  edu- 
cating his  infant  and  only  child,  Gertrude. 
He  had  fixed  himself  in  the  pleasant  township 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.; 
a  situation  which  at  that  time  might  ban 
passed  for  an  earthly  paradise,  with  very  little 
aid  from  poetical  embellishment.  The  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country, — the  simple  and 
unlaborious  plenty  which  reigned  among  the 
scattered  innabitants, — but,  above  all.  the 
singular  purity  and  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  tranquil  and  unenvious  equality 
in  which  they  passed  their  days,  form  alto- 
gether a  scene,  on  which  the  eye  of  philan- 
thropy is  never  wearied  with  gazing,  and  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  fallen  world.  The  heart 
turns  with  delight  from  the  feverish  scenes 
of  European  history,  to  the  sweet  repose  of 
this  true  Atlantis ;  but  sinks  to  reflect,  thai 
though  its  reality  may  still  be  attested  by 
surviving  witnesses,  no  such  spot  is  noir  left 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  refuge 
from  corruption  and  misery ! 

The  poem  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
|  tins  enchanting  retirement.     One  calm  sum- 
mer morn,  a  friendly  Indian  arrives  in  hisca- 
noe,  bringing  with  him  a  fair  boy,  who,  wit* 
his  mother,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  an 
English  garrison  which  had  been  stormed  ty     ' 
!  a  hostile  tribe.    The  dying  mother  had  com 
'■■  mended  her  boy  to  the  care  of  her  wild  de- 
iliverers:  and  their  chief,  in  obedience  to  her 
solemn  bequest,  now  delivers  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  respected  of  the  niljuiniuj 
settlers.    Albert  recognises  the  unhappy  * 
.  phau  as  the  son  of  a  beloved  frieud;  an* 
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bappy 

,;ircr  with  lu-r  in 


I   lilt" 

When 

jpou  manhood,  Henry 

lids  in   England,  and 

Europe  in  search  of  improvement 

-while  the  quiet  hours 

(tier  and  daughter  in 

nillity  of  their  Pennaylra- 

'      At   last,   Henry,  whose   heart 

place  in  all  the  world 

idea,  return*  in  all  the  mature  uiacesof 

^^■u,  and  marries  his  beloved  Gertrude. 

blissful 

^Hk, — »n  .'  than 

I  escribe  any 

■  B:>l  the  war  of  irins; 

,  Ihe  dream  of  love  and   enjoyment    is 

Ban  by  alarms  and   dismal    forebodings. 

re  Biting  •■ 

'area 

her  around  them,  an 

to  their  habitation,  and. 

liirnself  for  Henry'.*  ancient 

informs   them,   that  a 

initialed    his 

march  towards  their 

With  considerable  diffi- 

■srape  to  a  fort  at  some 

K>ds;  and  at  sunrise.  Ger- 

1  husband,  look  from 

'.it  ion 

"US    Indians   had    Bin 

nit  groves  and  gardens 

.ere  standing  wrapl 

B  ad  i  'ion.  an  Indian  tl 

>1   from  his  ambush  at 
■ft;  and  as  Gertrude  clasps  him  in  a 

ire  well  of 

ch  more  sweetly  pa- 

ii  in  thyme. 

wf  pro*tr:.  •  -    'i      •  'If    on    her    grave    in 

md    his 
his  mantle  over 
(watchr*  by  him  a  while  in  uloomy  si- 
1  dresses  him  in  n 

linn,  by 

'    The 

'  and  impas- 

.   pnrt  of  the 
ould  try 
il  har- 
which 
part  of  it  for  the  pro- 
i"  make  the  de- 
li  is  not 
tie  lenglh  of 
eordattl 

■    them    their 


though  in  some  places  a  little  obsenre  and 
overlaboured,  are,  to  our  taste,  very  boI'i  and 
beautiful. 

"  On  Susquehanna's  stile,  fair  Wyoming  ! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  r'uin'd  wall 
And  rootless  homes,  a  soil  ntmemnraiu 
Of  what  ihy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  ihou  werl  once  ihe  I"  'fall 

That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  tbett  Darn  restore. 
Sweet  land  !  may  1  thy  lost  delighta  r. 
And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in 


Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of    Pennsylvania's 
shore ! 

"  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that,  bnt  to  pmno 
His  autumn  fruits,  or  skitu  the  light  tanue, 
Perchance,  along  thy  river  calm,  at  noon. 
The  hippy  shepherd  swsin  hi"  Jo, 

Prom  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew ; 
Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  ' 
Whan  lovely  moidens  prankl  in  flowrets  new; 
And  ave,  those  sunny  mountains  halfway  down 
Would  echo  llagelet  from  some  romantic  '■■■ 

"  Then,  where  of  Tndion  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  bow  nrighl  ynu  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut-grown  tree  : 
And  ev'ry  sound  of  life  woe  fullof  glee, 
Fioin  merry  mock-bird's  song,  w  ban  ef  men; 
While  hcark'ntng.  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  gladeo — and, 

then 
L'nhuntcd,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

' '  And  scarce  had  W  yoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung,"  fee, 

pp.  a— 7. 

The  account  of  the  German.  Spanish,  Scot- 
tish,  and   English  settlers,  at 
archal  harmony  in  which  they  were  all  i 
is  likewise  given  with  LTi'at  spirit  and  bri 
as  well  as  the  twirtniit  of  the  i 
their  own  elected  judge  and  adviser.      A 
den  transition  is  [fit  I  Gertrude. 

"Young,  innocent !  on  whose  sweet  fnreheod  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone 
An  innvitc  in  the  home  of  Albert  Ma 
Or  blest  his  noonday- walk — she  was  bis  only  child ' 

"  Tho  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's 

cheek — 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,"  Ate. 

p.  11. 

After  mentioning  that  she  was  left  the  only 
child  of  her  mother,  the  author  goes  on  ia 
these  sweet  verses. 

ratal  '  and  I  may  half  impart, 
To  thrni  thai  feel  the  mmng  paiernal  tie. 
How  like  a  now  existence  to  his  heart 

•  hot  living  flower  beneath  hia  eye  ! 
Oear  as  she  was.  tmm  cherub  infancy, 
From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play, 
To  lime  when,  as  the  np'ning  years  went  by, 
Her  Inrely  mind  could  culture  well  repay. 
And  inure  engaging  grew  from  pleasing  day  tods* 

"  I  mnv  not  paint  ihrnc  thousand  infant  charms ; 
n.design'd '.) 
arms, 
I  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind  ! 
The  book,  the  bosom  on  In*  knee  rcihn'd, 
sweet  fair]  «rd  her  con, 

mud), 
rl  hod  gone 
' » \Wu  nvtvvu  \>W  «a» 
mer  shone. 
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"  And  mnraer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
n  -aw,  wilh  ileal  descent. 
An  Indinii  from  Ins  berk  approach  their  bow'r,"  etc. 

pp.  12,  13. 

This  is  the  guide  and  preserver  of  young 
ve ;  who  is  somewhat  fantas- 
tically described  as  appearing 

"  Led  by  his  duvky  guide,  like  Morning  brought 
by  Nigbl." 

The  Indian  tells  his  story  with  great  anima- 
tion— the  storming  and   blowing  up  of  the 
i]   furt — and   the   tardy  arrival  of  his 
v  and  avenging  warriors.    They  found 
all  the  soldiers  slaughtered. 

"  '  Ami  from  the  tree  we  with  her  child  unbound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 
Her  liird — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
Amidst  I  lie  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay  J 

.-.  nt.iw  niir  delivering  hand  : 
Upon  her  child  she  aobb'd,  and  swoott'd  away  ; 
Or  ahriek'd  unto  (he  God  to  whom  the  Christians 
pray.— 

ir  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
er  balm,  and  sweet  saganiili5; 
But  she  wns  journeying  to  the  I  md  of  souls, 
And  lifted  up  her  dving  head  to  pray 
That  we  should  bid  an  aniient  friend  convey 
Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore', 
And  lake,  she  said,  this  token  far  nwoy 
M  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldcgrave's  Julia 
wore. — '  "  pp.  16,  17. 

Albert  recognises  the  child  of  his  murdered 
friend,  with  great  emotion  ;  which  the  Indian 
witnesses:  with  characteristic  and  picturesque 
composure 

"  Fnr  dlflrTt  '•ite  Oneydn  took 

f  Ii«  ealunwl  ol  peace,  and  cup  of  joy  ; 

As  monumental  brnnxe  unchang'd  his  look  : 

i''h'd,  hot  never  shook  : 
Train'il,  from  his  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier. 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  nnd  ill  to  brook 
impassive — fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear — 
A  atoic  of  the  woods — a  man  without  a  tear. — " 

r    -'"■ 

This  warrior,  however,  is  not  without  high 
iga  and  lender  affections. 

"  He  scorn'd  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
-  d  his  mocasins,  in  act  to  go, 
of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung. 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard  his  friend- 
ly tongue. 

•  p,  wearied  one!  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shmild'at  thou  the  apirit  of  thy  mother  greet. 
Oh  la  aw,  that  the  white  man's  hand 

luck'd  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feel; 
Whili  v  wilderness  shall  meet 

't-prints — or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  aweel 
To  feed  thee  wilh  the  quarry  of  my  bow, 
\nd  pour'd  the  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  mountain  roe. 

Adieu  t  awcel  scion  of  the  rising  sun  !'  "  etc. 

pp.  21 

The  Second  part  opens  with  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  Alliert's  sequestered  dwelling.  It  re- 
mind sua  of  that  enchanted  la  ■  which 
Tlininfciti  has  embosomed  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
We  can  make  room  only  for  the  first 


"  A  valley  ftoi 

Waa  Albert's  home  lira 

And  wat 

Came,  fresh'ning  ot. 

(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery 

So  sweet  a  spot  of  > 

Have  guess' d  some  congregation 

To  sport   by 

■  irtlves."— i 

The  effect  of  this  seclusion  on  I 
beautifully  represented. 

Yd  M  if  those  scene*  ■* 
i  in  Gi  rtrude's  aout,  and  ki 
Inspir'd  those  eyes  al  »nd  glad. 

That  seein'd  to  love  whan 

her  wuh  Hebe's  rnirili  her  team 
Or  if  a  shade  more  pleasing  inert 
(Aa  if  for  lien-.  nt  a!"!*- . 

Yet  so  becomingly  the  expression  paat, 
That  each  succeeding  look  waa  lovelier  than  iJ 

"  Nor  guess  I,  was  that  Pennaylvm 
With  all  its  picturesque  and  balmy  c 
And  fields  that  were  a  Iiim 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd 
Enthusiast  of  the  woada!   * 
Had  bound  thy  lovi 
The  sunrise  path,  at  morn    1  =ee  ihi  i 
To  hills  wilh  high  magnnh 
And  joy  to    breathe    the   groves,    run 
alone." — pp.  29,  30. 

The  morning  scenery,  too,  is 
a  delicate  and  masterly  hand. 

••  While  yet  the  wild 
While  boatman  caroll'd  to  tl 
And  woods  a  horizontal  shadow 
And  early  fox  appear'd  in  mom 

'  p.  JJ- 

The  reader  is  left  rathe  I 
dark  as  to  Henry's  deport  i 
nor,  indeed,  are  we  ap, 
till  we  come  to  the  so 
return.     Gertrude  was  i 
part  of  the  day  in  reading  in  a  la 
rocky  recess  in  those  safe  woods; 
described  with  Mr.  Campbell's  ttsua. 

"R. 
To  human  art  a  sportive  s> 
And  yellow  lichena  cnlour'd  all 
Like  monnliehl   battlements,  and 
by  lime. 

"  But  high,  in  amphnheaire  aStive. 

His  arms  the  everlaating  a' 

Brra'h'd  but  an  nil  .and  all  the  ( 

As  it  insiinct  with  living  - 

Kollmc:  Us  verdnni 

And  now  suspend' 

Now  from  a  murmu 

Like  tho  first  note  oforgni 

Cothedral  aisles — en 

In  this  relreat,  which  is  rep 
solitary,  that  except  her  own, 

"  scarce  an  i 

Thestoi 

Or  winglet  nl 

Like  atoms  ■  bow  fla 

— a  stranger  of  lofty  pot 
surprises  ner,  one  moi 
to  her  fnlhi 
on.  the  subject  of  his  travels. 
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I  lor'd  his  fervid  strain — 
_  reirac'd 
i'er  the  eastern  mum, 
*»  hilli — romantic  Spain — 
uice— or,  more  renn'd, 
numental  rti«n  ; 
age  he  design'd. 
'ily'e  primp  and  home  of  human  kind. 


portraiture  he  draws  ! 
-  he  would  speak — 


let  i" 

and  that  overawes! — 

il>  of  old  cacique 
ruvia's  peak, 
ving  motion  marks  around  ; 

i»s forest  shriek; 
o'er  gulf  profound, 
•lie  storms  of  El  Dorado 
'—pp.  36.  37. 

[links  him  of  inquiring 
lenry ;  ami 
:h  a  short  summary  of  his 

d'rer  hid  : — hut  could  not  hido 
beek  that  dwell ! — 

! — I  knew — I  knewhim  well! 

■   self,  of  TvVde^ruve  come  tn 
ret         [tell!' 
ill: 
'd  the  pair; 
lest,  in  this  wide  world  of 
ire!"— 

ret  overflowing  of  ihoir  joy  mid  art- 
i   is  I   with  alf  the   fine 

F  truth  and  poetry;  but  we  cannot 
B  room  for  it.  The  Second  Part  ends 
stanza: — 

thai  home  admit  them — happier  for 
it  saloon — 
ilitary  star 
nament of  June; 
ml-feli  hoiir  full  soon, 
v  not  pnurtray  ! 
i  nean  union 
•  re  sacred  sway, 
iier  soft  voluptuous  rav." — 
P   19, 
-  out  with  a  soft  but 
,  of  their  short-lived  felicity. 

Idst  i  he  grove. 
*ume ! 

nth  to  rove, 

■tine, 
•  •)<•  with  Itnlinn  plume  ; 

■  they  fare; 

forest  filo'im  ' 

ii — the  bleated  nir — 
na;e  of  hearts,  unknown,   unseen  to 

It  round  them  note, 
fne,  on  the  v 

s  ould  devote 

nring  t 
bring  I 
lie  «  arhlrr  row 
ind,  mill  In  them  sing, 
I  i  he  houghs, 
ve.  and  wilness'd  first 

melnncholv  part  of  the 
*s  and 

i  truth  t 

I'l.MV   | 


And  mast  I  change  my  song  f  and  must  I  show, 

n  thou  wen  doom  d> 
Guiltless,  to  I'  low  ! 

I,  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  btoom'd. 
Death  overspread  his  poll,  and  black'ning  aabee 
gloom'd  t — 

"  Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  Oppression  driv'n, 

Transatlantic  Liberty  arose; 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  heav'n. 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes: 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  fo 
Her  birth  star  was  the  light  ol  burni 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  n|  blood 
From  kindred  hearts — die  blood  insS— 

And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  |  pains!" 

Gertrude's  alarm  and  dejection  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hostilities  are  well  del 

"  f),  meet  not  thou,"  she  enes,  "ihv  kindred  foe! 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand,"  dec, 

— as  well   as  the  arguments  and 
sentiments  by  which  her  ho  'urs  to 

He  her  to  ;i  Booeaaary  evil.    " J " l  ■  - 
turnal  irruption  of  the  old  Imliuii  is  given  with 

lirit: — Age  and  misery  hod  socha 
hil  aptiearaiice,  that  he  was  not  at  first  recog- 
nised by  any  of  the  pa  i 

'"  And  hast  thou  then  forgot ' — he  pried  forlorn, 
And  ey'd  the  group  wiih  hall  indignant  air), 
'Oh!  hsst  'lion.  Christian  ehicl  morn 

When  I  with  'bee  thi  cup  of  peace  did  shore? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dork  ii,'-  h.nr, 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachis'o  sni 
Hut.  ii  ihe  weight  of  fifu  i 
And  age  hath  bow'd  me.  and  ihe  lorVriiuj  foe, 
Bring    me   my   Boy — and    he   will    Ins   deliverer 
know !' — 

"It  was  not  long,  with  eves  and  belli  of  flume, 

iry  10  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew:  [eame, 

'  Bleao  thee,  my  guide!' — but,  backward.  o»  he 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  bend  will 
And  grasp'd  his  arm,  and  look'd  end  lonk'd  him 

through. 
T»'in  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  control, 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  lo  new  : — 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole.       [teal — 
'  It  is — my  own  !'  he  cried,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his 

"  '  Yea!  thou  rerall'st  my  pride  of  years  ;  for  then 
■vstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slink .       [men. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  amhush'd 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  hack, 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rink  ; 

'lien,  nor  cougar's  crouch  1  fcur'd, 
For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cotanirl ; 
And  da  remember  how  we  eh,  ,-r'il 

Upon  the  lost  hill-lop.  when  white  men's  hu's  op 
pcor'd  f  " — pp.  54 — 56. 

After  warning  them  of  the  approach  of  iheir 
terrible  foe,  the  conflagration  is  seen,  and  the 
whoops  and  scattering  shot  of  the  et 
at  a  distance.  The  motley  militia  of  the 
neigbourhood  flock  to  the  defence  of  Albert, 
nt  of  their  shouts  and  music  on  the  old 
Indian  is  fine  and  striking. 

'•Rous'd  by  their  worlikc  pomp,  and  mirth,  and 
'  Hd  OutsUasi  woke  his  battle  aong,  [cheer. 

And  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strone, 
Tells  bow  hia  deep-stung  indignation  smarts,"  fee. 

p.  CI. 

Nor  is  trip  contrast  of  this  savage  enthusiasm 
with  the  venerable: 

boa  nt  i  fully 
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"  Colm,  opposite  the  Christian  Father  rose, 
Pnte  ■■  row  its  rays 

rows; 

■  nys. 
e  th' unco*  nee  (mays; 

While,  though  the  battle  flush  is  foster  driv'n — 
Unow'd.  with  eye  uustarlled  by  the  blaze. 
He  fbl  .:  coun'ry  prays  to  Heaven — 

Prays  that  (he  men  of  blood  themselves  mty  be 
lorgiven." — p.  6*2. 

They  then  sped  their  night  march  to  fhe 
distant  fort,  whose  wedged  ravelins  and  re- 
doubts 

•'  Wove  like  a  diadem,  its  tracery  round 
The  Irfly  summit  of  that  mountain  green  " — 

ami  look  back  from  its  loftj  heigh]  on  the 

desolate!  ■  ad  them,    we  will  not 

le  for  tin-  length  ol  the 
jiws;  which  alone,  we 

think,  might  justify  all  we  have  said  in  praise 

of  the  j"oi-m. 

•  ne  of  death  !  where  fires  henenth  the  ran, 
And  blended  iirms.  and  white  pavilions  glow  ; 
luisinesa  of  destruction  done, 
lie  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow, 
e,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  ! 
The  In  nle,  safe  from  present  harm, 

Had  laid  her  check,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
I  In  Wuhlcgrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Eoclos'd.  that  felt  her  heart  and  huth'd  its  wild 
alarm ! 

"  But  short  that  contemplation  '  sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  hid  each  much-lov'd  scene  adieu  ! 

b  the  very  shadow  of  the  [flew, 

Incndly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners 
Ah  '   I  ■  rni  that  fool  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near  I —  Yet  there,  with  lust  of  murd'rous 

I  Is. 
Gleam'd  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 
The  ambush'd  foeman'a  eye — his  volley  speeds ! 
And  Albert  —  Albert  —  falls!  tho  dear  old  father 
bleeds ! 

"  And  trane'd  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd  ! 

ilnle  she  clasps  lnni  hfeleaa  to  her  •/■ 
8a*:,  1'iirsi  they.  bomjw°d  from  her  father*! 

drops  7 — ( I  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  own  ! 
Ami  falt'rrng, . *n  her  Woldegrave's  bosom  thrown — 
p   not,   O   Lovo!'  —  she  erica,  'to  see  me 
•d— 

rude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone— 
is  peace  commiserate  !  for  scarce  I  beed 
wounds ! — Yet  thoe  to  leave  is  death,  is 
death  indeed, 

i«p  me  a  lilt lo  longer,  on  the  brink 
Of  fate  !  while  I  con  feel  thy  dear  caress; 
And,  when  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  to  beat — oh'  think, 
And  lei  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  l  rness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

peel  of  happiness, 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust,         [duet ! 
God  shall  assuage  ihy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in 

Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart! 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  loo  deep  will  move, 
When  my  dear  father  look  thee  to  his  heart, 
say  to  rove 
is  with  mi  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  pc»'  to,  her  lot  waa  cast 

In  heav'n  !  for  ears  was  not  like  earthly  love  ! 
And  must  this  porting  be  nur  very  lost  f       [past. — 
shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 

"'Hie'  ■    mciliink.s.  to  lenvr  this  earth — 

And  tl  ■  r'd  than  aught  he  son! 

bird) 
lear  pledge  '. — But  shall  \hetc  xtwntauotie. 


In  future  times — no  gen 
To  cla»p  thy  neck,  an 

■ 

"  Hush'd  were  his  G  lips!  ba 

blast] 
And  beautiful  expression  seem 
With  love  that  eoul 
She  presses  H 
Ah  heart !  where  noee  eai 
And  features  vet  that  spoke  a  sosj  more 


The  funeral  is  hurried  over  wit 
d   the  desolate   and  a) 
Indian  brought  in  again  will 

"Touch'd  by  the  music,  and  It.. 
Wat  scarce  one  tearle-«  eye  an. 
Stern  warrior 
To  veil  their   eyes,  as   fisse'd   escb 

shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  disso 

mournfully  the  pining  bugle  I 
Its  farewell  u'er  the  grsve  of  worth  an 
Prone  to  the  dust,  auicisd  We 
[lis  luee  mi  earth  f-^Iini  wai. ■! 
His  wnodland  guide ;  but  words  liad  ■ 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consoi  ■ 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  it 
He  woich'd  beneath  its  folds,  e*. 
Convulsive. ague-like, across  bit  shudder 

After  some  time  spent  in  that 
awful  pause,  this  stem  and  i 
forter  breaks  out  into  ih 

and  ric 

closes, '  ibruptti 

"  '  And  /  could  weep  ;'  —  th' 
His  dcscanl  wildh 
'  Hut  thnt  I  may  not  ae. 
The  death-sons; nf  my  father's  son  I 
Or  bow  his  hend  in  woe  ; 
For  by  my  -  v  wr»t 

To-morTow  Are. 
(That  firen  yon  bee 
Shall  light  us  lo  ihe  h 
And  we  shall  share,  my  Chrisi 
The  foetnon's  bloou,  the  aveii 

"  '  Hut  tliee,  my  flow'r !   »hme  breath 
By  milder  genii  o'er  the 
The  »ninis  of  the  while  man's  bea 
Forbid  nol  llttt  to  weep  ' — 
Nor  will  thi 
Nor  wilt  thy 
To  see  thee,  on  the  bn 
Lnnirnting  luke  n  i 
t  M  her  woo  mat 

She  wos  the  rain1 
Thy  sun — ihy  heav'n — of  lost  d»ugh 

orrnw  let  us  do  or  d 
But  when  the  bolt  of  death 

Ah!  whither  then  » 
Shall  Outthssa  roa. 

The  hand  is  gone  thai  crop 
^  repeat! 
Cold  is  ihe  I 
And  should  we  ihi 

hiK-s.  tnd  its  em| 
W.iuld  sound  like  i 

• 
Aim.  -  thai  round  i 
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for  bailie  ftiirm — 

l.ut — ilio  fit»l — 
mi  ever  bursi — 

.-(  finin  with 

I'm  Indian  chief!'  " — pp.  70-73. 

i  raets,  to  en- 
•  auties  of  this  poem.     They 
i'lly  i:i  the  feeling  anil  tenderness 
iron,  and  the  taste  and 
nth  which  all  the  subordinate  parts 
to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 
_■  it.  however,  we  must  say  a 
<ieh  are  sufficiently  ob- 
In  the  first  place,  the 
mely  obscure  and  imperfect; 
blanks  in   it  than  could  be 
jioetry.     We  hear  ab- 
<>f  Henry,  from  the  day  the 
is  him  from  the  back  country, 
im  Europe  fifteen  years  there- 
in lik..'  i  oversight  in  Mr. 
to  separate  his  lovers,   when  only 
in  of  age — a  period  at  which  it  is 
iIp|p  that  any  permanent  at- 
could    have    been   formed.      The 
soft,   however,  of  the  woik,  is  the 
lint  and  obscurity  of  the  die- 
apparently  from  ton  laborious 
basis  or  condensation.    The 
•ns  in  several  places  to  have  been 
■verworked,  as  to  have  lost  not  only 
ty,  but  it«  lusire:  and,  while  there 
eh  can  scarcely  be  at  all  un- 
fter  the  most  careful  consideration, 
vhich  have  an  air  so  elaborate 
«troy  all  appearance  of 
the  sentiment.'   Our  readers  may 
arked  something  of  this  sort,  in  the 
h  which  we  have  presented 
■nens  still  more  ex- 
il  to  inform  us  that  Albert 
Campbell  is  pleased  to 

tfrr  had  reft  his  mutual  heart ;" 
to  tell  us  somethintrelse — though 
: 


ulletlv  iii  'ujeeture — 

i  a  HtaiiTa  on  the  delights  of  mu- 
with  these  three  lines : — 


raptor'd  influence,  shine  f 
Icatial  fire,    [pire.'  " 
'  the  spark  of  eorlh-boru  time  ex- 

r»  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  first 
rtreniely  incorrect ;  and  the  three 
g  lines  are  almost  unintelligible. 

■f  re  was   I  when  Waldcgrave  was  do 

rule  thy  gentle  head  extend, 

e  of  deserts  was  thy 

Campbell  had  duly  considered  the 
lecMwity  of  perspicuity — especially 
h  aim  only  at  pleasing — 
have 
and  some  other  passages  in  so  very 
!il*r  a  a:.-.: >■-.     There  is  still  a  good 

,  in  a  new  • 
inn    aa  at  most  work— in  the  true 


spirit  and  pattern  of  what  is  before  him,  we 
hope  he  will  yet  be  induced  to  make  consider- 
able additions  to  a  work,  which  will  please 
those  most  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  pleased; 
and  always  seem  most  beautiful  to  those  who 
give  it  the  greatest  share  of  their  attention. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  which  fill  up  the  vol- 
ume, we  have  scarce  left  ourselves  room  to 
say  any  thing.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  printed  before  J  and  there  are  probably 
lew  readers  of  English  poetry  who  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Locnicl  and  the  H'>- 
hinlinden — the  one  by  far  the  most  tpi 
and  poetical  denunciation  of  coming  woe, 
since  the  days  of  CassanJra,  the  other  the 
only  representation  of  a  modern  battle,  which 
possesses  either  interest  or  sublimity.  The 
song  to  "  the  Mariners  of  England,  is  also 
very  generally  known.  It  is  a  splendid  in- 
stance of  the  most  magniticent  diction  adapted 
to  a  familiar  and  even  trivial  metre.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 

"  Ye  mBrinera  of  England  ! 
Tlini  guard  our  native  scoa; 
Whose  ting  tins  braved,  a  thouaand  years. 
The  battle,  and  the  breeae  ! 
Your  glorious  stnndard  launch  again 
To  moich  another  foe  ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep,"  Sec. — p.  101. 

"  The  mclcor  flng  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  deport. 
And  the  »lor  of  peace  relurn. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  ! 
Our  song  ant:  feast  ahall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 
When  the  storm  has  ceae'd  lo  blow  ; 
Whrn  I  he  fiery  figlu  ia  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  hasceas'd  to  blow." — pp.  103, 104. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  though  we  think 
it  has  been  printed  before,  is  much  less  known. 
Though  written  in  a  strange,  and  we  think  an 
unfortunate  metre,  it  has  great  force  and 
grandeor,  Iwiih  of  conception  and  expraa 
that  sort  of  force  and  grandeur  which  results 
from  the  simple  and  concise  expression  of 
gIMl  events  and  natural  emotions,  a)to^ 
unassisted  by  any  splendour  or  amplification 
of  expression.  The  characteristic  merit,  in- 
deed, both  of  this  nieOfl  and  of  Hohiulinden, 
is,  that,  by  the  forcible  delineation  of  one  or 
two  great  circumstances,  they  give  a  clear 
and  most  energetic  representation  of  i 
as  complicated  as  they  are  impressive — :md 
thus  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a.U 
the  terror  and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  w  r.i.e 
they  re  om  the  fatigue  and  perplex- 

ity of  its  details.  Nothing  in  our  judgment 
can  be  more  impressive  than  the  following 
very  short  ami  simple  description  of  the  British 
fleet  bearing  up  to  close  action : 

"  Aa  they  drifted  on  their  poth, 
There  woa  silence  deep  as  death ! 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breaih 
For  a  time. — " — p.  109. 

The  description  of  the  battle  itself  (though  it 
with  a  tremendous  line)  is  in  the  same 
spirit  of  lioineh  -ublirnity  j  ami  worth  a  thou- 
sand stanzas  of  thunder,  shtve^fc,  tsunvi\*,\ 
dents,  and  heroes. 
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1  Ilenrts  of  oak,'  our  captains  cried!  when 
ilamantine  lips  (each  gun 

-liodc  round  the  ships'. 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  (be  sun. — 
11  Again!  nguin  !  again  ! 
And  ihe  havoc  did  not  slick, 
Till  n  •  r  iha  Dane 

viMti  us  bock  ; — 
Their  shot!  i  p  slowly  boom  : — 

Then  cense  ! — and  all  is  wsil, 
As  ihcy  strike  the  shaiter'd  - 
dr.  in  couHiigratimi  pale, 
Light  'he  gloom. — " 

There  are  two  little  ballad  pieces,  put 

for   the    first    tune,    in    this   collection,   which 

have  both  I  merit,  and  afford 

a   favourable  specimen   of  Mr.  Campbell's 

iew  line  ol  exertion.    The 

is  the  most  beautiful ;  but  we  give  our 

a  the   shortest,  beoanse  we  con  give  it 

entire. 

"  O  heard  ye  yon  pilirnch  sound  sad  in  thr-  gale, 

and  waill 
"Hi  til  of  his  dear; 

And  her  sire,  and  ihe  people,  are  called  lo  bar  Mw. 

"  Glenaxi  came  first 

Hcr  kinsmen  tbey  loIlowM,  htu  monrn'd  not  aloud : 

Their  plniiJs  all  their  bosoms  an  iroufld  : 

inarch'd  all  in  silence — ihcy   look'd  on  ili<- 
ground. 

"  In  silence  they  reach'd  over  mountain  and  moor. 
To  n  henih,  where  tho  onk-tree  grew  lonely  and 

lionr: 
Now  here  lei  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  her  cnirn  : 
•  Why  speak  ye  no  word  I' — said  Glcnara  the  stern. 

"  '  And  tell  me.  I  chnrae  yon  I  ye  clan  of  my 

Why  fold  you  your  mantles,  why  cloud  ye  your 

browa  V 
So  spake  the  rude  chieftain  : — no  answer  is  made, 
But  each  mantle  unfolding,  a  dagger  display'd. 

"  '  I  dreanii  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud,' 

from  ihe  kinsmen,  all  wrathful  and 
loud ; 
'  And  empty  ihnt  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did  seem  ; 
Glennni '  fllennra  !  now  read  me  my  dream  !' 

lie  jir'-w  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  ween, 
When  the  shroud  was  unclos'd,  and  no  lady  was 
■era; 


When  a  voice  from  the  kin* 

scorn, 
'Twas  the  youth  who  had  lov 

Lorn: 

"  'I  dreamt  of  my  lady, 
I  dreamt  thai 
On  a  T<* 
Crlcnara !  Glc 

"  In  dust  low  the  tr 
And  the  desert  reveal'd  whr 
From  a  rock  of  the  oeesr 
.Now  joy  to  the  house  of  I 

We  close  ibis  volume,  0:1  the  who) 

miration  foi  the  genius  of  its  at 
are  but  two  noble  son- 
and  the  su! 

exlraordiii; 
both.     Th' 
lure  lo  add,  in  the  st; 
eeptions,  which 
the  ci 

things  th:  ccanrj 

and  leads  us  to 
poet  of  still  great 
It  seems  to  uSj  ns  1! 
boldness  of  his  id 
by  a  certain  fasl 
ety  about  the  minot 

been    made    in    t! 
w  hii  h.  it  is  nntnt 

ceeded 
been  most  1 1 
wish  any  prn 
the  I'm 

dents ;  and  I 

now  inert  with  SUi 
set  him  above  all  n 
apprchi 

suaded  that  the  w 

the  grace  than  the  richness. 


(lutittorn,  1S23.) 


Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale:  with  other  Poena.     By  Thomas  Ca 

London:  1824. 

h-   Ml  "U's  poetry  was  of  a  kind  |  those  rel 

thai  eoald  I  .  Ins  long  lit*  of  silence  ,  bility  of  ar.\ 

would  put  him  fairly  in  the  way  of  that  mis-  Ihe  has  betti 

truth.  DO  'iigh; —    the  public  take  in  his  \ 

and  has  i'vi-ii  acquired,  by  virtue  of  his  <'\-    ever  can  havi 

ice  nml  pledge  of    multipl 
immortality  which  he   cou  have    n 

nbtained   without  it.     A    writer  who    is  still    quertt    inttm 
o  mind   and  favour  of  the  pn! 

mi-    ards. 
ably  <v|«-.'t  to  be  remembered  when  death    tin-  re-appearance   .  ,•    sn,  h  ., 
1  the  fountains  1 
ied  1 
-,  aind  enhanced  \.h.e  \a.\vxe  cA  vilovAAe  ■welcome,  of  a  i 
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remembered  friend.     There  is,  accordingly, 
tiring  poet,  Wi  ■•  hos»'  advertise- 

nt   ■  itei    expectation  than  Mr. 

d  a  new  poem  from  him  is 

•  a  much  lot  i  than  n  new 

ovel  from  the  author  of  WirVerley.     Like  all 
her  human  fehciu -s,  however,  this  high  ex- 
iii  and  prepared  homage  has  its  draw- 
ls.    A  popular  author,  as 

us,  has  no  rival  so  formidable  as  his  former 

If — and   no  comparison  to  sustain  half  so 

ngerous  a*  that  which  is  always  made  be- 

een  the  average  merit  of  his  new  work,  and 

lor   little  else  is 

led — of  his  old  i 

How   tins  comparison    will   result   in   the 

not  presume  to  pre- 

fidence — but  we  doubt  whether 

■•••,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  altogi 

ur  of    the   volume    before   us.    The 

of  iliis  author,  indeed,  are  generally 

i  in  our  estimation  in  proportion  as  ihel 

i  .11.     Their  novelty,  therefore,  is 

ays  rathi  mi  a  help  to 

.rily; — and   it  may  well  be  ques- 

wbether  there  be  any  thing  in  the 

US  tli.it  can  rival  in  our 

ties  of 

res    of    Hope — of    Gertrude — of 

>den — The 

land — and    the  many  other 
melodies  that  are  ever  pr 
'>f  poetry. 

present  volume  is 
limcull  kind  of  poetry  ; 
which  the  ni'ist  complete  success 
in  hardly  ever  be  *■•  B]  I  striking  as 

ii  the  difficulty.     It   is 
"a    Domestic   Btory" — and  it  is  so; — 
upon  few  incidents — emhmoinf 

ling  in   no  man 

-displaying  no  storm)  passions.  With- 

if  plot,  in  short,  or  hurry  of 

on — with  no  atrocities  to  shudder  at,  or 

ng  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the 

etlj  on,  through  tin* 

I  path-  ersing  with 

wan  ;  sober  triumph, 

hich  are  fated  al  times  to  wring 

•  ■rosily  and 
can   never    fail    lo   bestow.     The 
n hull   led   to  tin 

1  not  but  impress  thejr 
i    on    (In-    si;,  le    in   which    the) 
lied  according!) 

nd  of 

mpered 
•I    tone 

luctof 

brevity, 

••■   both   the 

equired 

h  not  calculated 

•■  al  01  of  an 


idle  and  occupied  world,  it  is  of  all  others 
•  kind  ol  poetry  beat  fitti  d  to  via 
on  our  softer  houi  -  sp  into  va 

cant  bosoms — unlocking  all  the  sources  oj 
fond  i  ding  us  gently  on 

through  the  mazes  of  deep  oj  nig 

rneditaiion — and  thus  mini  per 

enchantment   and   mure   lasting  delight   t. 

pired  by  ifae  more  importunate 

strains  D  ihors. 

There  are  no  doubt  pecul  Imps 

insuperable  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
themes  so  delicate,  and  requiring  so  fine  and 
so  restrained  a  hand — nor  are  w  •  !  to 

say  that  Mi.  Campbell  has  on  tins  occasion 
entire!)  escaped  them.  There  are  passages 
lliataie  somewhat  Jade: — there  an 
sinus  that  are  trivial : — But  the  prevailing 
character  is  sweetness  and  beauty:  and  it 
prevails  over  all  that  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
story,  though  abundantly  simple,  as  our  read- 
.  ill    immediate!.  :icl 

compartments  —  one  relating  to  the  I-wias 
maiden,  the  othei  to  the  English  wile.  The 
former,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  we  think 
Dearly  perfect.    It  is  full  of  teudei  ty, 

ind  linished  with  ibe  must  exquisite 

elegance,  in  few  and  simple  touches.  The 
other,  which  is  the  least  considerable,  has 
more  decided  blemishes.     Tie  in 

many  places  sy ,  familiar,  and   I  :ita 

too  common — and  the  cause  of  distress  has 
the  double  raisfortuni  in 

iiuie,  and  improbable  in  Us  result.  But 
the  shortest  way  is  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
account  ol  the  poem,  with  such  specimens  as 
may  enable  them  to  judge  fairly  of  it  for 
them  Be  : 

It  opens,  poetically,  with  the  description 
of  a  t  iid,  and  of  a  rustic 

church-yard  ;  where  the  friend  of  the  author 
points  out  to  him  the  flowery  grave  of  a 
maiden,  who,  though  gentle  and  lair,  had  died 
of  unrequited  love  : — and  so  they  proceed,  be- 
tween lliem.  lor  the  matter  is  left  poclically 
obscure,  to  her  history.    Hei  fanoj  had  I  een 

early  captivated  by  the  tales  of  heroic 'daring 
Irio  pride,  with  which  her  country's 
annals  abounded — a:  .ve 

her  kr  one  who  was  not  graced  with 

the  virtu 

This  exalted  mood  was  unluckily  fostered  by 
her  brother's  youthful  ardour  in  praise  ol  the 
commander  under  whom  be  was  serving 
abroad — by  whom  he  was  kindly  tended  when 
wounded,  and  whose  pictin  .ck 

with  him  on  his  return   lo 
to  renew,  and  seemingly  lo  realize,  the  day- 
dreams of  his  n 
and  the  stories  her  brother   told   of   ll 

Theodric,  completed  the  poor  girl's  fascina- 
tion.    Her  heart  was  kindled  by  bei   turn 

and  her  love  was  ahead)  fixed  on  a  being  oho 
bad  never  seen  !     In  the  mean  time,  'J 
who  had  promised  a  visit  to  his  vounf 
passes  over  to  ;    .1  to  a 

..i  thai  eonntrj  al  infiniti   worth  and 
He  ll  nd, 

where,  after  a  little  time,  be.  &*sfixK«m  >iva 
lore  ol  Julia,  which  he  g>:n\V),\ra\  xv^aVj  **• 


. 
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bukes-  returns  to  England,  and  is  married. 
—  uncomfortable  relations — quarrel- 
some, selfish,  and  envious ;  and  her  peace  is 
sometimes  wounded  by  their  dissensions  and 
iitikiiidiiess.  War  breaks  out  anew,  too,  in 
Theu.lric's  country;  and  as  he  is  meditating 
a  journey  to  that  quarter,  he  is  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Julia's  brother,  who  informs  him. 
that,  after  a  long  struggle  with  her  cherished 
love,  her  health  had  at  last  sunk  under  it,  and 
that  she  now  prayed  only  to  see  him  once 
more  before  she  died !  His  wife  generously 
urges  him  to  comply  with  this  piteous  request. 
He  does  so ;  and  arrives,  in  the  midst  of  wintry 
tempests,  to  see  this  pure  victim  of  too  warm 
an  imagination  expire,  in  smiles  of  speechless 
gratitude  and  love.  While  mourning  over 
her,  he  is  appalled  by  tidings  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  his  beloved  Constance — hurries  to 
England — and  finds  her  dead  ! — her  fate  hav- 
ing been  precipitated,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
the  harsh  and  violent  treatment  she  had  met 
with  from  her  heartless  relations.  The  piece 
closes  with  a  very  touching  letter  she  had  left 
for  her  husband — and  an  account  of  its  sooth- 
ing effects  on  his  mind. 

This,  we  confess,  is  slight  enough,  in  the 
way  of  fable  and  incident:  But  it  is  not  in 
those  things  that  the  merit  of  such  poems 
consists ;  and  what  we  have  given  is  of  course 
a  mere  naked  outline,  or  argument  rather, 
intended  only  to  explain  and  connect  our 
extracts. 

For  these,  we  cannot  possibly  do  better 
than  begin  with  the  beginning. 

"  'Twos sunset,  arid  the  Ranxdes  Voohcs  was  sung. 
And  lights  were  o'er  ill'  Helvetian  mountains  flung, 
That  gave  ihe  glacier  lops  their  richest  glow, 
And  Ung'd  ihe  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Wnrmih  flush'd  ihe  wonted  regions  of  ihe  alorm, 
Where,  Phoenix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form, 
That  high  in  Hcav'ns  vermilion  wheel'd  and  son/'d  '. 
Woods  nearer  frown'd;  and  cataracts  dash'd  and 

roar'd. 
From  heights  brouzed  by  the  hounding  bouquetin  ; 
Herds  tinkling  ronm'd  ihe  long-drawn  vales  be- 
tween, [green. 
And  hamlets  glitler'd  white,  and  gardens  flourished 
'Twas  transport  to  inhale  ihe  bright  sweet  air! 
The  mountain. bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare, 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  ensmell'd  moss. 
Esnh's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd, 
She  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct, 
That  felt  Heav'n's  ardent  brealh,  and  smil'd  below 
lis  flush  of  love  with  consentaneous  glow. 
A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground  ; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom, 
Bui  roses  bloseom'd  by  each  rustic  lomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spot  less  marble  shone — 
A  maiden's  grave — and  'twas  inscrih'd  thereon, 
That  young  and  lov'd  she  died  whose  dust  was 

there : 
"  'Yes,'  said  mv  comrade,  'young  she  died,  and 

fair! 
Grace  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  plsy'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid  ! 
Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords  they  passed  along, 
And  her  lips  seem'd  10  kiss  ihe  soul  in  song  : 
Yet  woo'd  and  worshipp'd  as  she  was,  till  lew 
Aspir'd  In  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true, 
That  heart,  the  martyr  ofits  fondness  burn'd 
And  died  of  love  that  could  not  be  retum'd. 

"  '  Her  father  dwell  where  yonder  Castle  shines 


O'er  cluel'ring  trees  and  terrace-mantling  vines. 
As  gay  as  ever,  the  laburnum's  pride  [gMe- 

Waves  o'er  each  wnlk  where  she  was  wont  la 
And  still  the  garden  whence  sbe  grae'd  her  brow, 
As  lovely  blooms,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 
How  oft  from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake. 
Her  song,  of  wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 
Has  made  Ihe  rudlsi  fisher  bend  hi*  ear, 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 
Thus  bright,  accomplish'd,  spirited,  and  bland, 
Well-born,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land, 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  youth  the  an 
To  win  so  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  I 
She,  midst  these  rocks  inspir'd  with  feeling  strong 
By  mountain-freedom — music — fancy — song. 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms, 
And  conscious  of  romance-inspiring  charms. 
Dreamt  of  Heroic  beings ;  hoped  10  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  chivolric  kind  : 
And  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev  n  on  the  clam 
Of  manly  worih,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  Fame.' " 

pp.  3— T. 

We  pass  over  the  animated  picture  of  the 
brother's  campaigns,  and  of  the  Tame  of  Theo- 
dric,  and  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  parents 
and  sister  for  his  care  and  praises  of  th'ir 
noble  boy.  We  must  make  room,  howwer, 
for  this  beautiful  sketch  of  his  return. 

"  In  lime,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd, 
Resum'd  his  barb  andbenner  in  the  field, 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  third  campaign  hod  manlier  bronzM  his  brow; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for  breiuV— 
A  curtain-drop  between  Ihe  acts  of  death — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinished  game, 
Yel  dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  earn*. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  left  hi«  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
Bui  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spirits  rots! 
How  light  His  lootsicpscrush'il  St.  Gotnard'ssno 
How  dear  seem'd  ev'n  the  waste  and  wild  Bl 

horn, 
Though  wrap!  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scon), 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms  ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-farms. 
And  fragrance  from  ihe  mountain-herbage  blo< 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known! 

"  His  coming  down  yon  lake — hi«  b 
Of  windows  where  love's  fluti'ring  ker 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him — the  lean  tliat  bun 
('Twos  Julia's,  'twas  his  sister's  met  him  G 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  all  iheir  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  g 

pp.  1 

At  laat  the  generous  warrior  appears  in  per- 
son among  those  innocent  beings,  to  whom  h» 
had  so  long  furnished  the  grand  theme  of  dis- 
course and  meditation. 

"  The  boy  was  half  beside  himself— the  sire. 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak; 
And  tears  bedew  d  and  brighlen'd  Julin'a  casts. 

"  Thus,  loth  lo  wound  their  hospitable  prids, 
A  month  he  promis'd  with  ihem  to  abide  ; 
As  blithe  he  trod  the  mountain-sward  as  they, 
And  felt  his  joy  moke  ev'n  the  young  more  rsj 
How  jocund  wos  iheir  breakfast  par! 
By  yon  blue   water's  brealh ! — their  walks  b°* 

bland ! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  snfien'ii  sprite-" 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  ligh' — 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwroagM 
A  wildly  eweel  unworldlineas  ol  thoiicht, 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  I, 
And  twain  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  lnv- 
No !  he  who  hod  lov'd  Consionce  could  note 
Besides,  till  grief  bctray'd  ber  undesign'd. 
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lought  could  Marcely  reach  hi*  mind, 
oung  on  years  like  his  should  beam 
ion  back  for  pure  esleem." 

pp.  17,  18. 

still  more  unequivocal,  however, 

nations  necessary ;  and  he 

disclose  to  her  the  secret  of  his 

igemeut  in  England .   The  effects 

and  all   the  intermediate 

escribed  with  the  same  grace 

But  we  pass  at  once  to  the 

Julia'»  pure-hearted  romance. 

er's  eve  bow  darkly  Nature's  brow 
e  scenes  ll  lights  so  lovely  now  ! 
raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice, 
ai  lb*  rifled  precipice; 

ir  falling  echoed  10  the  wind, 
tig  howl  in  dismal  discord  join'd, 

on  water's  foam  was  rtiis'd  ill  clouds 

ke  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds  : 

Nature's  elemental  din — 
led,  and  Friendship  wcpl  within  ! 

ia,  though  her  Tale  was  finiah'd  half, 
— smil'd  on  him  willi  (eeble  laugh — 
,  till  the  drew  her  latest  sigh ! 

lull:  i'dolph's  bursts  of  agony, 
muloua  wailing*,  round  him  rose, 

I  him  deeper  yet  than  those  ! 
— I'V  his  English  messenger 
— brief  and  terrible  they  were,"  &c. 
pp.  35,  36. 

at   suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
the  poem,  which  we  have  al- 

0  consider  as  on  the  whole  the 
.  The  English  portion  is  no- 
Ma  to  the  imputation  of  being 

1  scenes  loo  familiar,  and  events 
Hcbnit  of  the  higher  embellish- 

try.  The  occasion  of  Theodric's 
^distance — in  the  streets  of  Lon- 

it  of  public  rejoicing— -certainly 
the  borders  ofthis  wilful  stoop- 
Muses'  flight — though  the  scene 

ibed  with  great  force  and  beauty. 

"  'Twaj  a  glorious  sight ! 
dous  London,  clad  in  light, 
umpttant  multitudes  to  gaze; 

penury,  smiling  in  the  blase  ! 

was  warm  and  bland, 
.  i  he  fairest  of  the  land, 
iiie  wide  festive  room, 
ts  pass'd,  with  pearl  and  plume. 
ie  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien,"  Ice. 
p.  15. 

ption  of  Constance  herself,  ho  wr- 
itable to  this,  or  to  any  other  ob- 

-"  And  to  know  her  well 
ailed,  bound,  enchainment's  spell  ; 
lions  warm,  intense,  refin'd, 
ch  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind, 
nv'ti's  image  ill  the  smiling  brook, 
«  wa«  piriurM  m  hrr  look. 
t'H, 
ill  irniii|iul!ii'd  the  vex'd. 
anest  to  eelipse, 
ipsj 
•  magic  skill, 
ones  that  sway'd  the  will." 
p.  16. 
■I  being  to  a  QTov'ling  mind 
i.iheblind. 
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To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Spaiks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chain, 

'  pure  pride,  which,  less  ning  to  her  breast 
Life's  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  Mat, 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  iuighty  truth — how  happy  are  the  good  I" 

p.  25. 

All  this,  we  think,  is  dignified  enough  for 
poetry  of  any  description  ;  but  we  really  can- 
not extend  the  same  indulgence  to  the  small 
tracassaries  of  this  noble  creature's  unworthy 
relations — their  peevish  quarrels,  and  her 
painful  attempts  to  reconcile  them — her  hus- 
band's grudges  at  her  absence  on  those  er- 
rands— their  leaning  visits  to  him — and  hia 
vexation  at  their  false  reports  that  she  was  to 
spend  "  yet  a  fortnight "  away  from  him.  We 
object  equally  to  the  substance  and  the  dic- 
tion of  the  passages  to  which  we  now  refer. 
There  is  something  questionable  even  in  the 
fatal  indications  by  which,  on  approaching 
his  home,  he  was  first  made  aware  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  him — though 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  terrible  truth  and  im- 
pressive brevity  in  the  passage. 

"  Nor  hope  loft  utterly  hia  breast, 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen  !  itk  n 
The  straw-mid  street  preluded  his  despair — 
The  servant's  look — the  table  that  reveal'd 
His  letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  atill  aeal'd. 
Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  loo  clear 
That  lie  had  now  to  suffer — not  to  fear !" — p.  37. 

We  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  letter  m 
which  ibis  noble  spirit  sought,  from  her  death- 
bed, to  soothe  the  beloved  husband  she  was 
leaving  with  so  much  rcluclance. 

•    '   I  liendric  !  this  isdesiiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle  !     Bear  it  then,  my  love ! 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  ynu  now  join  : 
Shape  not  imagin'd  horrors  in  my  fate — 
Ev'n  now  my  sufT rings  are  nol  very  great ; 
And  when  your  grid's  first  transports  shall  sub- 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride      [aide, 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tia  worth  ihe  debt 
Love's  glorifying  tribute — not  forlorn  regret : 
I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 

'ma's  balmy,  not  us  bitter  cup. 
My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  galea  ot  Heaven. 
Shall  look  nol  more  regard  than  you  have  given 
To  me:  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 
In  smiles  of  bliss  as  aweet  aa  life  e'er  had. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  caall 
Slioll  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  pssl  t 
No!  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breusi, 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest ; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine, 

tl  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine  : 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  poin. 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  liv'd  in  vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  lose  with  noble  spirit — not  despair: 
I  ask  you  by  our  love  lo  promise  this '. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss— 
The  latest  Gram  mv  living  lips  for  yours!'  " 

pp.  33 — tt 

The  tone  of  this  tender  farewell  must  re- 
mind all  our  readers  of  the  calnstrophe  of 
Gertrude ;  and  certainly  exposes  the  author  to 
the  charge  of  -  ■  ution  in 

the  structure  of  his  patheiic.  narratives — a 
charge  from  which  we  are  nut  at  this  moment 
paxliculurly  solicitous  to  de(etv&\\\m. 

The  iniuot  poems  wnk.uoccuv'S  ftwa  t»\  r^ 
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wda  a  laxnrr  lo  i 
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i'l.t?.  h.»i» 
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tune  tkiat  thr  y  ehoald  br  t 
engrossed  la  •  bsee  pe*iahahat  ,. 
(fairy  »rr  less  briOasat,  on  tie  »  bole,  than  I 
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moat  rxqoj.tr  prufocljoos  of  lb*  aslbora 
•arlaer  Hays,  tbr  j  are  {eamll j  marked,  we 
think,  by  greater  solemnity  and  depth  of 

i  arranuhy  with  human  feeling*,  and, 
i  yM^.rbtr-  by  *  more  resoiote  mad  entire  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  liberty.    Mr.  Campbell, 
nice  la  asy,  is  not  among  those  porta 
whose  halm)  of  oppression  ha*  been  chilled 
the  lapse  of  years,  or  aBaytd  by  the  sug- 
l  of  a  bo*-  self-interest.    Be  baa  held 
i  h*  court*  through  good  and  through  bad 
terrified ;  and  is  now 
en   bis  duty,  testifying  as  fearlessly 
the  invaders  of  Spain,  in  the  *o 

-pollers  of 

,  uMications.    It 

.land,  for  poetry, 

'  mankind,  that  all  the  illustrious  poets 

present  day — Byron.  Moore,  Rogers, 

<<ll— «  shed  by  tf 

in  for  courtly  adnla- 
those  who   hav  .   tha! 

mse  hare,  from  that  hour, 
on  withdrawn,  their  harp- 
I  the  tiro  quenched  in  their 
in  Laureate,  since  his  la- 
ment, has  cea>- 
into  urnlutiftil  as  well  as 


.»f  lilt 


Mr.  CaapbaVs 


y\:i naJ ; 


h  poetical  obeU><   ■  - 
to  the  jbinbow,  we 


and  for  mm;  •■ 

of  tr, 

Camp 

freedom,  and  the 

man!] 

felt  their   inspiral 

strings  broken,  an 

happy   Vision   of 
- 

■ven  on  court  fit 
a  specimen  of  th>»  lone  in  which  nn  unbouzht 
can    yet    address    herself    to   public 
5,  we  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  noble 
ode  lo  the  Memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots 
led  in  resisting  the  late  atrocious  inva- 
sion. 

"  rimvc  men  who  nl  the  Trocadero  fell 
Beside  yur  cannons — oonquer'd  not,  though  slain! 

■  mil 
V>>r  Froadorn— end  \ f  have  not  <lt'd  in  vain; 

me  what  may,  there  shall  be  henrtein  Spain 
To  honour,  at  vunr  tnarlyr'd  lot, 

Cnr«inir  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon*!  chain. 
A»<l  I"  ir  graves,  though  trophiad  nnt. 

Aa  holier,  ballow'd  pound  than  pneaia  could  make 
the  spot !" 

I  not  iii  vnur  carnival  of  crime 
Tod  proud!)  -  n  bum  free; 

Her  soil  hat  fell  the  fool -prints,  nui)  her  •-lime 
Been  wininvv'd  by  the  v  ■  rty  ! 

Anil  ilic-c.  even  pariing,  cruller  n*  iliry  flee 

lits — influences,  to  live  in  hest 
Opinion*  that  ich  ihe  prison-key 

Kri,r>  f  mask  nfT-iorn, 

Ami  in  beneath  the  foot  of 

>rn. 

LS8  ! 

No  '— msng'eri  of  in*  martyr's  eatvMy  hunt*. 


'  we  ennao)  i 
temptation  of  ttaitscabing  the  buun 

'  Wiasa  e'er  ife«  grern  oiwJeJug'a'  •• 

-«  world"*  ei 
Te  watch  thy  Sams' 

'  And  wfcrn 

mosoiaina  vet 

Ev»  m.»-i 
To  bless  i  <  ■ 

•  Men, 

Ofl  e 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 


;,»et'a  theme ' 


The  .- 

■  thy  en 

Or  n.irmrd  in  itx 
A  ihoi  - 

"  As  freah  in  yon  lion 
Aa  voting 
As  when  the  f». 

sportsd  ,„  ,|,y  I 

"  For.  faithful  lo  ussier 

■    ii  still  rel,., 

No-  iw  nnh 

Thui  first  «(>okc  peace  to  I 

Tin-  beaatiful  vers 
tirement    from    i!i 
ii  1:1  rk.il  •  !• 

Camp!  i 

trivial  oi 

thought.     We  add  a  ; 

"  His  was  'I 
Which  oh" 
The  < 

For  il 
Full 

•  cUnr*  t 

But  i.vi'i 

Am 
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lied, 
apajr, 

li  r" 

]     u:i    hdVff 

•  >\er 
MuCjfa  lido 

Ml 

pride, 
■  .i|  her  ih; 
11   ran 

<  ihcir  applause, 

_■  ,.   in  ry  of  uiiii. 

-pp.  64 — 67. 

We   fa  g  the 

■npta  i  "ii  :  But  in  oonacienc 

deed, 

fVfek  viable  a  proportion  of  this 

Ule  V'  ireaily  transferred  into 

Vir   ban  we  much  to  gay  of 
■  Tin' 
I    "Keullura"  are  the  two 
■  ■ — bill  we  think 
Some  Dl  the 
I    most    of    tin.'    0001 

-ami   it  contains 
ithor  has  w  rttten 
tamiy  :  — 
plain  ol  it. 
a  in','  service — 

'    flolll    llleil 

■■!  uhioh  »i'  are  bound  to  llvm 
the    tartly 
in  !«■  (Iin 
iik-iI      '1  !  :.,  the  public  in 

not  of  d< 
towel  limit  btcgeaaee  on  onli 

i    liny 

i](l    foi 
lnrOr«-    tut   the   liberal   dniiois  nl   ini- 
;   lur   w  liii'h   they   ret|iiira 
se.     li  Mr. 
line,  he  lias  a  ri^hl  to 
.  unmolested  by  our 
as  we  rather  presume  is  the 


case,  he    pn  employim 

surely   b  hi->  emplo 

lu>  olhcioua  atl> 

leady  al  all  times  to  bail  hia  appear- 
ances  with  delight — but  are  than] 

with  reaped  and  patience:  hiii]  <•■ 

tt  a    have    DO    title    to  BO 

Before  ooucludi 

other  kind  ■ 
Comparn  g  tbe  small  bulk  ol  his  , 
with  the  length  ol  lime  thai  i  [we<  n 

:  jll     III     Wlitl'l,   I    lll.ll    -l<   little 

I  thai  poet  I  vt  Inch  are 

the  work  ol 

sue,    that  Ui  tually 

Ig    all    the    while  al    \\  ha  I   ha  . 

produci  a  been  diligently  al  work 

daring  the  whole  interval  in  j >• 
which  is  at 

of  liters  othiiuj  Ikiw,  \ -i  1 1 

lion.     \  "in  true 
s,  wiih  w bom  ail  that  is  inti'llt 
w  retched)) 
and    most   regular   with   thi 
u  Inle  men  ■  play 

with  it: 
seem  lord)  to  the  pub 

Is  between  the  Hasln  - '     \A 
far  from  undervaluing  that 
m  ithout  which  no  in iii-li.-<i  | 

Dl  till.-  ;  ai.il  still 

from  thinkm  uithor, 

iak.-«  pains  lo  it  a  orthy 

ui  his  fame,    Bui  «  hen  Ihe  <\  the 

size  of  his   publications   are    invidiously   put 

or  in  raise  a  doubt    as   In  the  fore* 
nius  thai  produced  them,  we  think  it  . 
enter  out  cavi  al  against  a  i 
ia  as  rash  as  ii  is 

Jient. 


(  n  p  r  i  1 .   1SCI3.) 


Irel;  n  P..  rr.  Esq.  4to.  pp.  318.     Edinburgh 

Co.:  Lon'lon,  Langm  :    1S05.* 

,  v  lo   ui  the  lofty  visions   of  •  tflisj 

of  the  am  i-rly 

'  I 

:    iho 

ilia 

!mle 

•onrta 

il  ihs 

-    of 

-  if  which  iin   linn'  ili.ii   baa 

.did  sunt  euv\o\s»  \\W\v*.- 

lon  a. 
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embodied,  seems  to  have  employed  all  the 
resources  of  his  genius  in  endeavouring  to 
recall  them  to  the  favour  and  admin 
the  public  ;  and  in  adapting  to  the  taste  of 
rnuiiiu  readers  a  species  of  poetry  which 
was  once  the  delight  of  the  courtly,  but  has 
long  ceased  to  gladden  any  other  ey 
those  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary.  This 
is  a  romance,  therefore,  composed  by  a  min- 
strel of  the  present  day;  or  such  a  romance 
as  IN  may  suppose  would  have  been  written 
in  modem  times,  if  that  style  of  com] 
had  coulinued  to  be  cultivated,  ami  partaken 
consequently  of  the  improvements  which 
every  branch  of  literature  has  received  since 
the  time  of  it*  desertion. 

Upon  this  supposition,  it  was  evidently  Mr. 
Scott's  business  to  retain  all  that  was  good, 
and  to  reject  all  that  was  bad  in  the  models 
Upon  winch  he  was  to  form  himself;  adding, 
at  the  same  lime,  all  the  interest  and  beauty 
which  could  poaubhf  be  assimilated  to  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  his  originals.  It  was  his 
duly,  therefore,  to  reform  the  rambling,  ub- 

Uld  interminable  narratives  of  the  an- 
cient romancers — to  moderate  their  digressions 
— to  abridge  or  retrench  their  unmerciful  or 
-criptions — and  to  expunge  alto- 
gether those  feeble  and  prosaic  passages,  the 
rude  stupidity  of  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  the 

a  of  a  modem  reader.     At  the  same 
tune  he  was  to  rival,  if  he  could,  the  (on 

■  v  of  their  minute  and  varied  representa- 
tions— the   characteristic   simplicity  of  their 

s  uf  manners — the  energy  and  oo 
ness  with  which   thev  frequently  describe 
—and  the  fivelv  colouring  and  ac- 
curate drawing  by  which  they  give  the  effect 

y  scene  they  undertake  to 
rating  this  arduous  tusk,  he 
was  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  all  that 
variety  of  slyle  and  manner  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  practice  j  and  bound 
embellish  his  performance  with  all  the 
ces  of  diction  and  versification  which  could 
moiled  to  the  simplicity  and  familiarity 
of  the  minstrel's  son::. 

With  what  success  Mr.  Scotl's  efforts  have 
been  attended  in  the  execution  of  this  adven- 
turous undertaking,  our  readers  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  in  the  sequel :  but.  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert,  thai  he 
has  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  entertain- 
ing poem,  in  a  Btyle  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  original ;  and  which  will  be  allowed 
to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  Ihe  geniui 
of  the  author,  even  though  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  converting  the  public  to  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  interest  or  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  ourselves  inclined  indeed  to 
suspect  that  his  partiality  for  the  strains  of 
antiquity  has  imposed  a  little  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  his  judgment,  and  impaired  the  beauty 
of  the  present  imitation,  by  directing  his  at- 
tention rather  to  what  was  characteristic,  than 
to  what  was  unexceptionable  in  his  originals. 
Tli' in"  1 1  he  has  spared  too  many  of  their  faults, 
rer,  he  has  certainly  improved  upon 
their  bounties:  and  while  we  can  s 
b'Jo  /<vrrettmg,  that  the  feuds  of  Border  bbkbv 


tains  should  have  monopoly 

might  have  served  to  immortalise  I 
whole  baronage  of  th  are  are  I 

.lined  to  admir. 
nilicence  which  he  has  contrivea  to  comma 
cate  to  a  subject  so  unpronu  • 

Whatever  may  be 
of  the  main  story,  lac  manner  o 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  extren 
An  aged  minstrel  who  ha-1 
Charles  the  Good,"  and  lean 
at  a  time  when  it  was  honoured 
was  distinguished  in  rank  or 
fallen  into  neglect  and  misei 
of  the  usurpation,  and  the  n> 
ties  or  bitter  contentions  of  the 
reigns,  is  represented  as  wandering  i 
Border  in  poverty  and  solitude,  a  " 
after  the  Revolution.     In  ti 
driven,  by  want  and  weariro  - 
in  the  Border  castle  of  the  Duchess  of  ] 
clench  and  Monmouth ;  an 
the  hospitality  of  his  : 
"an  ancient  strain, "  u 
riors  of  her  family;  and  s 
attempts  to  recall  tie 
pours  forth  '■  The  La\ 
in  six  cantos,  very  skilful!] 
recurrence  to  his   own   situation,  and 
complimentary  interruptions  from  his 
auditors. 

The  construction  of  a  fable  seems  I 
Ihe  forte  of  our  modem  poetical! 
lers  ;  and  no  great  artifice,  in  that  respect,' 
to  be  expected,  perhapi 

ihe  ancient    romancers.      Mr.    ? 

has  himself  insinuated,  that  he  6 

story  as  an   object  of  vei 

pOTtanoe ;  and  that  he  was  less 

deliver  a  regular  nan 

such  i  undents  a 

lo  introduce  Ihe  manners  he  ha 

lineate,   nod    lb 
thev  were  associated.  Th' 
of  the  (able  is,  probably  I 

.liiiL'lv  defective,    it 

short  sketch  of  it  before  our  re* 

ihe  gratification  of  ll 
cilitaie  the  application  of  th 
be  afterwards  templed  to  o: 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bnccleoch 
Rranksome,  was  slain  in  n 
Cars,  about  the  middle  of  the  s 
tury.  He  left  a  daughter  of  mati 
an  infant  son.  and  a  hi 
though  a  very  virtuous  and 
privately  addicted  to  ihe  - 
which  she  had   ! 
Lord  Cratistoun  their  neigl 
with  the  whole  clan  of  Seott ;   I 
desperately  in  love  with  th 
returned  his  passion  with  equal 
ardour,  though  withh 
mother,  from  uniting  hei 
The  poem  opens  with 
like   establishment   of   Bi. 
the  first  incident  whii 
between  the  Spi 
and  river,  «  ho. 
\ cVaitt  \haX.  no  igxxi  fort un e  .w i 
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lion  i;  till  pride  be  quelled,  and  love  be 
.''     The    l;nly,  whose   forbidden   studies 
taught  her  to  understand  the  language  of 
speakers,  overhears  this  conversation ; 
w-  Lile,  to  retail!  her  purpose  in 

>f  it.     She  calls  a  gallant  knight  of  her 
;rajii,  therefore,  and  directs  him  to  ride  im- 
aaetliatelv  to  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  and  there 
i  a»k,  from  ill'-  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle,  the 
'  ;htv  book  that  was  hid  in  the  tomb  of  the 
irJ  Michael  Scott.    The  remainder  of  the 
canto  is  occupied  with  the  night  journey 
warrior.     When  he  delivers  his  mes- 
,  the  monk  appears  filled  with  coristerna- 
ror,  hut  leads  him  at  last  through 
•ries  and  chapels  lo  the  spot  where 
wizard  was  interred  ;  am),  after  some  ac- 
t  of  his  life  and  character,  the  warrior 
Dp  the  tomb-stone,  and  is  dazzled  by 
plendour  of  an  ever-buming 
which  illuminates  the  sepulchre  of  the 
With  trembling  hnnd  he   takes 
ik  from  ili"  side  of  the  deceased,  and 
xrie-s  home  with  it  in  his  bosom. 
In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cransloun  and  (he 
iret   have  met   at  dawn   in  the 
s  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  are  repeat- 
•  e,  when  they  are 
■■  approach  of  a  horseman.   The 
y  retreats  ;  and  the  lover  advancing,  finds 
to  be  the  messenger  from  Branksome,  with 
in  hereditary  enemy,  he  thinks  it 
jy  to  enter  immediately  into  combat. 
poor  knight,  fatigued  with  his  nocturnal 
mounted  at  the  first  shock, 
d  falls  desperately  wounded  to  the  ground; 
i  ranstoun,  relenting  towards  the 
n  of  his  beloved,  directs  his  page  to 
him   t'i  the  castle,  and  gallops  home 
irm  can  he  given.     Lord  Cran- 
ia something  unearthly.     It  is  a 
tile   iMHtpn  dwarf,  whom  he  found  one 
when  he  was  hunting,  in  a  solitary  glen, 
took  home  with  him.     It  never  speaks. 
?pt  now  and    then    to   cry  "Lost!   lost! 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  hateful,  mali- 
urchin,  with  no  one  good  quality 
ountable  attachment  and  fidelity 
•r    This  personage,  on  approai  ihij  g 
I  Borderer,  d  scovers  the  might) 
book  in  his  bosom,  which  he  finds  some  dim- 
culty  ::  scarcely  had  time 

•,'le  spell  in  it,  when  he  is  struck 
ble  hand,  and  the  clasps  of 
ilume  shut  suddenly  more  closely 
This  one  spell,  however,  enables 
to  i  rerj  kind  ol  illusion.    He 

I    knight  on   Ins   ho: 

to  the.  castle,  while  the  warders 

hut   a  wain   ol    hay,      lie  throws 

unperceived.  at  the  door  of  the 

ber,  and  turns  to  make  go< 

In   pn*»ing  through  the  court,   how- 

young  heir  of  Buccleueh  a! 

nng  the  form  of  one  of  his 

it*  him  to  go  out  with  him 

they  pass  a 

-  own  shape,  nnd  bounds 

ay.  child  i«  met  by  two 

ho  make  prize  of  him,  and 


carry  him  off.  while  the  goblin  page  returns 
to  the  castle;  where  he  personates  the  young 
baron,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  whole 
inhabitants. 

The  lady  finds  the  wounded  knight,  and 
eagerly  employs  charms  for  his  recovery,  that 
she  may  learn  the  story  of  his  disaster.  The 
lovely  Margaret,  in  the  mean  time,  is  sitting 
in  her  turret,  gazing  on  the  western  star,  and 
musing  on  the  scenes  of  the  morning,  when 
she  discovers  the  blazing  beacons  thai  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  an  English  enemy. 
The  alarm  is  immediately  given,  and  bustling 
preparation  made  throughout  the  mansion  for 
defence.  The  English  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lords  Howard  and  Dacre  speedily 
appears  before  the  castle,  leading  with  them 
the  young  Buccleueh  ;  and  propose  that  the 
lady  should  either  give  up  Sir  William  of 
Deforame  (who  had  been  her  messenger  lo 
Melrose),  as  having  incurred  the  guilt  of 
march  treason,  or  receive  an  English  garrison 
within  her  walls.  She  answers,  with  much 
spirit,  that  her  kinsman  will  clear  himself  of 
the  imputation  of  treason  by  single  combat, 
and  that  no  foe  shall  ever  get  admittance  into 
her  fortress.  The  English  Lords,  being  se- 
cretly apprised  of  the  approach  of  powerful 
succours  to  the  besieged,  agree  to  the  proposal 
of  the  combat;  and  stipulate  that  the  boy 
shall  be  restored  to  liberty  or  detained  in 
bondage,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
The  lists  are  appointed  for  the  ensuing  day ; 
and  a  truce  being  proclaimed  in  the  mean 
time,  the  opposite  bands  mingle  in  hospitality 
and  friendship. 

Deloruine  being  wounded,  was  expected  to 
apptar  by  a  champion  ;  and  some  contention 
arista  for  the  honour  of  that  substitution. — 
This,  however,  is  speedily  terminated  by  a 
person  in  the  armour  of  the  warrior  himself, 
who  encounteis  the  English  champion,  slays 
him,  and  leads  his  captive  young  chieftain  to 
the  embraces  of  his  mother.  At  this  moment 
Deloraine  himself  appears,  balf-elothed  and 
unarmed,  to  claim  the  combat  which  has  been 
terminated  in  his  absence  !  and  all  tlock 
around  the  stranger  who  had  personated  him 
so  successfully.  He  unclasps  his  helmet ; 
an.l  behold!  Lord  Cranstoun  of  Tel  iotside  ! 
The  lady,  overcome  with  gratitude,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  spirits'  prophecy,  con- 
sents to  forego  the  feud,  and  to  give  tl* 
hand  of  Margaret  to  that  of  life  enamoured 
Baron.  The  rites  of  betrolhment  ate  then 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  a 
Splendid  entertainment  given  lo  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  chieftains  whom  fhe  alurm 
had  assembled  at  Btanksome.  Loid  Cnui- 
■tOttn'a  page  plays  several  unlucky  tricks 
during  the  festival,  and  breeds  some  i! 
sion  among  the  warriors.  To  aoolha  their 
ireful  mood,  'be  minstrels  are  introduced, 
who  recite  three  ballad  pieces  of  considerable 
merit.  Just  as  their  sit. 
natural  darkness  I  h   the 

hall .  a  tremendous  Bash  of  lightniri 
of  thunder  ensue,  which   break  just  on  t>e 
spot  where  the  goblin  page  had  been  seated, 
who  is  heard  lo  c  ry  "  Frmn  V.  foutA\  ^uutt&V, 
IF 
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and  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  when  the  darkness 
clears  away,    Tlie  whole  party  is  chill 

this  extraordinary  int 
Deloraine  protests  that  he  distinctly  siw  the 
ent  wizard  Michael  Scolt  in 
the  middle  oi  the  lightning.     The  lady  re- 
nounces  fur   ever   the   unhallowed  study  of 
1  all    the  chieftains,  struck  with 
relation,  vow  to  make  a  pil- 
■  implore  rest  a:. 
eiveneea  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  ft 
With  the   description  ol    this  ceremony  the 
ises  his  '•  I. 
From    this   little   sketch  of  the  story,  our 
-,  will   easily   perceive,  thai,  ho 
dcalated  it  maj  !"•  foi  the 
of  pie'  .  of  ex- 

traocular) bill   llllle   preten- 

sion to  tie-   praise  of  a  regular  or  roherenl 
narrative.    Tin-  magic  of  the  lady,  li 
night  mil  and  the  mighty  book 

ol   lie  :,  which  occupj 

third  ot   ill,-  whole  poem 

the  leader  for  a  long;  time  after 
iiinieiie.iiient  of  the  narrative,  are  of 
no  use  whatsoever  in  Lb 

of  the   fable,  and  do 
any  degree,  •-it  t 

incidents  that  follow.    The 
Whole  character  and  p 

page,  in  like  mat  ted  as 

merely  episodical  :  for  though  he  is  employed 
in  some  of   the  sobordinal 
remarkable  thai  no  material  part  of  Ihi 

;  a    intervention  of    supernatural 

The  young  Buccleuch  migfal  have 

wandered  into  the  wood. although  he  had  not 

1   the    dame 

might  h 

of  her  sou,  althou  iad   never    I 

to  tie-  praitlemeni  ol  I !  -id  mountain 

There  i-  al  deal 

u  gratuitous  eription,  and 

le-  whole  may  be  said  to  be  re- 

dnndant.      I  should   naturally  end 

with  the  anion  of  the  li  ;  ihe  account 

'.  ami  the  minstrelsy  thai 

theii  betrothmenl  is  a  sort  of  (  p 

idded  alter  the  catastrophe  is  complete. 

But   though   we   fee)    it    to  be  our   duty  to 
point  out  these  obvioi 

ture  of  the  fable,  we   have   no   hesitation  in 
ling  to  the  author,  that  the  fable  is  lit 
mdarj  consideration  in  perfarmai 
this  nature.    A  poem  is  intended  to  pli 
the  images  it  suggests,  and    thi 

htful  images 
ami  affecting  sentiments,  our  pleasure  will  not 

M  want 
of  probability  or  coherence  hi  the  narrative 
by  which  they  ted.    The  eaUida 

\ira  of  its  members  il  BO  doubt. 

which  ought  always  lo  be  -  bul  the 

■id  that 

by  which  alone  fj  and  character  ol 

the  work  must  be  ultimately  decided.    The 

,1   the   wider ;  but  the 
Ge/iius  of  the  pool  can  on\y  be  shown  \n\ua 


management  of  its  succe- 

nienl- 

occaei 

■ 

delicate  po 
of  In- 
fects by  the 
comr  < 

f  imminent  1'ehtures  of  lie-  I 
le  has  enlivened  it.     W 

which  have  made  the  creates) 
our  own  minds;  subjoi 
such  observation*  as  ll 

In  the  verj  first  rank  of  no, 
we  are 
cone  In,! 
ancient 

and   situation   of   t In- 
elegance and  the  beauty  oi 

so   call    it.   thong 
work  ma 

worthy  oi  admiral 
of  Ihe  n 

ed,   in  inula! 

; 
reputation.    I 
we  give  a  i 
tion  lo  the  \  i  :  — 

"  The  wny  w«s  long,  the  wind  w*»  cok 

nilitm  an,' 
11m  »iih<  r',j  ciif-ek..  and 
,1  io  leive  known 

Tin-  lairp.  ■ 

Tin-  I  i  ,-  Bard*  »!,- 

W  ho  sung  »l  Border 
For,  well-i 

■  n  ill  ware 

And 

■ 

No  mi 

II,-  ,'tiroll'd,  light  u  In: 

High  pUtc'd  in  hull,  *  «• 

ll-  lady  guy, 

The  unprrmedii 


la'  rimae ; 


A  xtrni'ccr 

'flu-  I  !L','i-  "I   die 

Hud- 

A  wsnd'm 

ll--  bi 

And  lun'd, 

The  hnrii,  a  Kin;.- 


entei  ith  hi 


proceeds : — 

\\  l.i  i. 
Wiavv 
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ittiil  pain, 
I  Ini  aged  brain — 

■y'tl, 

>g  made — 
ouk  hta  hoary  head. 

•Tsurc  wild, 
i  d  his  tare  and  snnl'd; 

enre.  5oli  or  strong, 
)  •minding  chord*  along  ; 
nl  scene,  the  future  lot, 
lit  «niii.«,  were  all  forgot ; 
•go's  frost, 
■ 
ii  ni'ry  void, 
iboughl  supplied  ; 
his  harp  responsive  rung, 
the  Li.  ui.  sung." 

p.  6  — >- 

.tit  <>f  theii 
lmets  which  immediately  euc- 
the  tiiiicral  rites  of 
apian ; — 

nld  tl  i   hllsh'd  the  long, 

'■f  death  prolong  ; 
nnd  now  i-i 

•■  ear  ; 
-  side  to  sweep, 
■ 

itrsla  « ml, 

ii  load?  the  gale  ; 
ior'»  closing  ; 
■ 

pp.  115,  156. 

a  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : — 

irp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
itier  fortlt  alone  f 


■irk's  tower, 

-con 
i  hritg'il  trill)  | 

,  ,m. 

'lie  blate, 

•     Bom  hill, 
renlh. 

o«,l,  Rlacl  ,,ak, 

neiila  high, 
ilry ; 
'ay, 
i  ly  ; 
along, 

193,  194. 

which  are>  altogether  de- 

min- 

-h  in- 
.  ;tli  the 

i  bl.ua  no  more  ' 


No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  an. I  willnw'd  shore  : 
■  nd'sl.  by  dale  oi  lull, 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

t  thy  waves,  siticu  'lime  was  born. 
Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  in  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd'- 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn  ' 

"  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  lira 

Which,  though  '■'  m  Bow 

Retains  ear!,  gni  I.  n  tains.  I  I 

Il'e  «•  i  1  to  know  ; 

And,  darker  as  it  downward  hears, 
Is  sinui'd  with  past  and  Drain 

Low  as  that  nde  has  ebb'd  wilh  me, 
It  siill  reflects  to  Mom'ry's  eye 
'l'hi'  hour,  my  bnr 

I'nl  by  ibe  side  ol  great  l>n> 
Why,  wnen  tin'  volleying  muslttl  pluv'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  I 
Whv  whs  not  I  beside  him  laid  '  — 
Enough —  In-  died  the  death  nl   fan 
Enough— he  died  with  eooqnsrinf  tJra  ' 

.  94. 

There  are  several  other  detached  passagea 
of  equal  b<  ■  It  rnighl   b 

proof  of  the  effect  which  It)  ]  bj  ill 

dramalir  iol  it  we 

hastl'll   tO   l.'IN    hi'. in-  mil     l.li 

more  ch  he  pvrfun 

The  ancient  rot  ol    it* 

interest  to  llV  1  i x  ■  h  il  iilT' ■■  ils 

of  the  timet  "I  ch  -ages, 

manners,   and   institution*    which    are   ham 

imetl  i"  associate  in 
with  a  certain  combii 

with  simplicity,  ami  ferocity  wilh  romantto 
honour.  The  representations  contained  in 
those  jierformaiices,  however,  are  l"i  the 
most  pal  com- 

atiafaction,    The  execution  ir  . 
extremely  unequal;  and  Lb<  tvrittu 

aometin 

bag  with  greal  effect  and  I 
appears  to  be  done  mi  I   thanj>v 

and   hi'   v  ay    nnineilinteMW 

into  all  sorts  of  ludicrous  oi  uiunli 
ilhouj  ary  app  i 

ruity.     Tht  HI  has 

oorreoled  with  admiral  ■  and  }uik] 

raent  in  ih.  the  "ml. 

Lie  he  h.i^  exhil 
striking  and  imprtaaaiva  piolnns  •  >!   Lfa 
feudal  usages  and  instilotioi  nown 

still  greater  talent  in  engra 
descriptions  all  the  tender  o 
emotions  to  winch  the  cirei 
story  naturally  give  riae.     Without  im] 

i.ittny 

triv.'d  in  ihis  way,  lo   in 

dignit)  '  rfnl    inti 

skilful  and    i  ona  of 

afford  a  liner  illustral I   thi>  n 

daring  a 
that  lh 

oat  of  some  parts  oi  the  Acscny. 
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POETRY. 


'  The  feist  was  oyer  in  Branksome  lower ; 
And  (he  Ladye  hod  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 
Her  bower,  that  vis  guarded  by  word  and  by 
Deadly  In  hear,  and  deadly  10  tell —  [spell 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  rave  the  Ladye  alono, 
Had  dar  d  to  cross  the  threshold  sione. 

'  The  tables  were  drawn,  ii  wss  idlesse  all ; 
Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter  d  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire. 
The  slag-hounds,  weary  with  (he  chase, 

Lay  streich'd  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urg'd  in  dreams  the  forest  race. 
From  Tcviot-stone  to  EskdaJe-moor." 

pp.9,  10. 

After  a  very  picturesque  representation  of 
the  military  establishment  of  this  old  baronial 
fortress,  the  minstrel  proceeds, 

"  Manv  a  valiant  knight  is  here; 
But  he,  the  Chieftain  of  ihem  all, 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 

Beside  his  broken  spear '. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Waller  fell ! 
When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Ounedin 
Saw  lances  i>leam,  ana  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  slogan's  deadly  yell- 
Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell! 

"  Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  staunch  the  death-feud's  enmity  f 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  teal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charily  f 
No!  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew; 
Implor'd.  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew. 
While  Cess-ford  ownB  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Enrick  boasis  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slnughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

"  In  mrrow  o'er  Lord  Waller's  bier. 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent; 
And  many  a  flower  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  malrnn'e  lent : 
But.  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  lut-r. 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  ihe  slain, 

Had  luck'd  the  source  of  softer  woe; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  i  lie  rising  tear  10  flow ; 
Until,  nmid  his  sorrowing  clan, 

II.  r  eon  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee— 
'  And,  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 
Mv  father's  death  reveng'd  shall  be  !' 
7V,rn  liist  the  mo' tier's  tears  did  seek 
Todew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek." — pp.12 — 15. 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  English 
poetry  more  impressive  than  some  parts  of 
this  extract.  As  another  illustration  of  the 
ious  improvement  which  the  style  of  the 
old  romance  is  capable  of  receiving  from  a 
more  liberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments 
and  gentle  affections,  we  insert  the  following 
paw-age;  where  the  effect  of  the  picture  is 
finely  assisted  by  the  contrast  of  its  two  com- 
]iartments. 

"  So  pass'd  the  duy — tho  ev'ning  fell, 
'Twos  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  oir  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
Kv'n  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  lower, 
Kojoy'd  and  blessed  the  loveAy  hour. 


Far  more  fair  Margaret  I 

The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rem, 

On  the  high  turret,  sill 
She  wnk'd  at  times  the  lute's  I 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  ull  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawth 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  bt 
Her  lair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand, 
Her  blue  eye  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

"  Is  yon  the  sisr  o'er  Pencliry»t-Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
And,  spreading  broad  its  wsv'ring  ligb 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  t 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  1 — 
Ah!  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighteu'd  b 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  ol  death : 

"  The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around  ; 
The  blast  olorm'd  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriora  all ; 
Far  downward  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glar'd; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  cool 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  hall  lost 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

"  The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair, 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
Stood  in  the  midst,  wiih  gesture  pmui 
And  issued  lorlh  Ins  mandate- 
'  On  Pcnchryst  glows  a  bale  i>l  fiie, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priraiheof 
Ice— pp.  83—85. 

In  these  passages,  the  poetry  of  1 
entitled  to  a  decided  prefer*' 
the    earlier   minstrels;    r 
greater  consistency  and 
imagery,  but  from  an  inl 
the  natute  of  his  mate 
provement  of  tasle,  and  the  lullivati 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  pot 
a  refined  age,  manv  in 
ments,  which  are  necessarily  unkno 
period  of  greater  simplicity.    The  d 
of  external  objects,  ho  v. 
equally  inviting,  and  equally  easy :  ■ 
of  the  pictures  which  hare  I 
ancient  romancers  must  be 
sess,  along  with  great  diffu«- 
liness  of  diction,  an  exactness  ant 
which  cannot  be  easily  c> 
part  of  his  undcrtakii 
had  fewer  advantages ; 
that  his  success  has  I 
In  the  following  description 
introduces  the  second  canto,  the 
observe  how  skilfully  he  culls  in 
sentimental  associations  to  I: 
of  the  picture  which  he  presents  to 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fa 
Go  vim  it  by  the  pale  n 
For  the  gay  beams  of  h_ 
Gild,  bin  to  Hoot, 
When  the  broken  arrli 
And  each  shaded  oriel 
When  Ihe  cold 
Streams  on  tin 
When  buttress  and  bu 
Seem  fram'd 
W  W\*Uvcr  edges  iho  imagery 


SCOTT'S  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


8  scrolls  that  teach  thee  lo  live  and  die  ; 

distant  Tweed  >«  beard  to  rave, 

t  owlel  lo  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man'a  grave  ; 

o! — but  go  alone  the  while  — 

iew  Si.  Dayid'a  ruined  pile  ! 

ome  reluming,  sooihly  swear, 

rttt  acene  so  sad  and  lair !"    -pp.  35,  36. 

following  passage  he  is  less  ambi- 
nil  confines  himself,  as  an  ancient 

would  have  done  on  the  occasion,  to 
a  and  picturesque  representation  of 
ile  object  before  him: — 

for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 

itely  Ladye's  silken  rem 

noble  Howard  hold  ; 

ed  l.y  her  side  he  walk'd, 

urh,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  lalk'd 

tat*  of  arms  of  old. 

his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 

er  bis  doublet  >hap'd  uf  buff, 

I  satin  slash'd,  and  lin'd  ; 

1  his  boot,  and  gold  hia  spur, 

ak  waa  all  of  Poland  fur, 

Mae  with  silver  twin'd  ; 

boa  blade,  by  Marchmen  fell, 

a  a  broad  and  studied  belt ; 

i  in  rude  phrase,  the  Bord'rers  still 

noble  Howard,  Belled  Will." — p.  141. 

•me  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  style 
Id  romance,  though  gTeatly  improved 
of  brevity  and  selection,  is  discernible 
ollowing  animated  description  of  the 
bich  terminates  the  poem : — 

KHisal  rites  were  ended  soon ; 
now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
the  lofty-arched  hall 
pread  the  gorgeous  festival  i 
■d  and  aquire,  with  heedful  haale, 
tll'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
wnh  ready  blade,  were  there, 
ighiy  meal  to  carve  and  ahare. 
ipon.  heron-shew,  and  crane, 

peacock's  gilded  train, 
rr  (he  boar's  head,  garnish'd  brave, 
gnet  from  Si.  Mary  a  wave  ; 
armigan  and  venison, 
ieat  had  apoke  his  benison. 
use  the  rirK  and  the  din, 
beneath,  without,  within! 
Dm  the  lofty  balcony, 
rumpet,  shatm,  ana  psaltery  ; 
hanging  howls  old  warriors  quaff'd, 
they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
>r'd  young  knights,  in  lone  more  mild, 
les  fair,  and  ladies  amil'd. 
Hided  hawks,  high  pen-h'd  on  beam, 
I  join'd  with  whistling  scream, 
ipp'd  their  wings,  and  shouts  their  bells, 
-rrt  with  the  staghound's  yells. 
to  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 

mix,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine  ; 
links  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
I  is  mirth  and  revelry." — pp.  166,  167. 

dure  is  sufficiently  antique 
nception,  though  the  execution  is  evi- 
lodem . — 

of  them  were  eheath'd  in  steel, 
)  belled  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
y  quilted  not  their  harness  bright, 

I  by  night ; 
They  lay  down  io  rest 
T.I-,  laced 

K'd  on  I  and  hard  ; 

,:v-d  at  the  meal 
'tin  gloves  of  aleel,  [met  barr'd." 

ihey  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  he!- 


The  whole  scene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial 
coinl'at,  is  conducted  according  to  the  strict 
ordinances  of  chivalry,  and  delineated  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  an  ancient  romancer. 
The  modem  reader  will  probably  find  it  rather 
tedious;  all  but  the  concluding  stanzas,  which 
are  in  a  loftier  measure. 

"  'Tis  done,  'lis  done !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  elretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain  ; 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no  ' 
Thence  never  shall  thou  rise  again  ! 

He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 

Undo  ihe  visor's  barred  band, 

Unfix  the  gorgcl'e  iron  clasp, 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp! — 

In  vain,  in  vain— haale,  holy  friar, 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire! 

Of  all  his  guill  let  him  be  abnven, 

And  amooih  his  path  from  earth  lo  heaven! 

"In  haste  ihe  holy  friar  sped  ; 
Hia  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red, 

At  through  the  lists  he  ran  ; 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high, 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror'a  victory, 

He  raia'd  ihe  dying  man  ; 
Loose  wav'd  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
Aa  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer. 
And  atill  the  crucifix  on  high, 
He  holds  before  hia  dark'ning  eye, 
And  atill  he  benda  an  anxious  ear, 
Hia  falt'ring  penitence  lo  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  pari, 
Poura  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 
Unheard  he  prays  ;  'lis  o'er,  'tis  o'er  ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more." 

p.  H5— 147. 

We  have  already  made  so  many  extracts 
from  this  poem,  that  we  can  now  only  afford 
to  present  our  readers  with  one  specimen  of 
the  songs  which  Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  in 
the  mouths  of  the  minstrels  in  the  concluding 
canto.  It  is  his  object,  in  those  pieces,  to 
exemplify  the  different  styles  of  ballad  narra- 
tive which  prevailed  in  this  island  at  different 
periods,  or  in  different  conditions  of  *• 
The  first  is  constructed  upon  the  rndi 
simple  model  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and 
produces  its  effect  by  the  direct  and  concise 
narrative  of  a  tragical  occurrence.  The  se- 
cond, sung  by  Filztraver,  the  bard  of  the  ac- 
complished Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richness 
and  polish  of  the  Italian  poetry,  and  is  very 
beautifully  written,  in  a  stanza  resembling 
that  of  Spenser.  The  third  is  intended  to 
represent  that  wild  style  of  composition  «  hich 
prevailed  among  the  bards  of  the  noithcrn 
continent,  somewhat  softened  ami  adorned 
by  the  minstrel's  residence  in  the  south.  We 
prefer  it,  upon  the  whole,  to  either  of  the  two 
former,  and  shall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers : 
who  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  poetical 
effect  of  the  dramatic  form  into  winch  it  is 
thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  description  by 
which  every  thing  is  most  •xpTMsnraty  told, 
without  OM  WON  of  distinct  narrative. 

"  O  listen,  listen,  ladiea  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  i«  the  tmie,  and  ssd  the  lay. 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Roaolielle. 

"  — Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crawl 
And,  gentle  Lodye,  oVuxrx  vo  a\»<jV 


K6 


jtrv 


Res'  thcr  in  Castle  Raven 


beuch. 


i he  stormy  Iriili  lo-day. 

•  Tie  I  wave  i»  cdg'J  wild  while ; 

k  ihe  Bca-mewelly  ; 
-hrri  have  heard  the  Woie.r-Simte, 
Whose  screama  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

'  Last  night  i hf  gifted  Beer  did  view 

A  ml  shroud  roll'd  round  Lidye  gay  : 
Then  slay  ihee,  fair,  in  Ravcnahen 
U  bj    rota  the  gloomy  frith  lo-day f" 

— "  'Ti»  not  because  Lord  Lind'say's  heir 

To-night  al  liuslin  leads  the  ball, 
Bui  that  my  Lndye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  ber  ensile  hall. 

'  'Tis  not  because  ihe  ring  they  ride, 
And  f.nul'say  al  the  ring  rides  well! 
Bui  that  my  sire,  the  wine  will  chido, 
If 'tis  not  lill'd  by  Roeabelle.." — 

'  O'er  Rnslin  all  that  dreary  night 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

-  br  ibnn  the  watch-fire 
And  brighter  lhan  the  bright  moonbeam. 

.i\l  nn  Rnslin's  castled  rock, 
1 1  reddan'd  nil  ihe  copse-wood  glen; 
'Ti  in  Dryden's  groves  of  oak, 

Ami  I  ivern'd  Hawihorndon. 

'  Seem'd  nil  on  fire  lhat  chapel  proud. 
Where  Rnslin's  chiefs  uncollin'd  lie; 
Each  Huron,  lor  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath  d  in  Ins  iron  panoply. 

"  Seeoiil  (II  on  lire  wiihin,  around. 
Both  vnileil  crypt  and  altar's  pale; 
Slim,  r  I'llmge-bound, 

And  ghnnuer'd  all  Ihe  dead-men's  mail. 

"  Blnx'd  bnitlemeni  and  pinnei  high, 

Blnz'd  every  rose-carv'd  buttress  fair — 

l.laxe  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Si.  Clair! 

"  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
gri«d  WHIMO  that  proud  chapelle  ; 
Esrh  one  the  holy  voull  doth  hold — 
Dm  ihe  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabella ! 

"  And  each  Si.  Cloir  was  buried  then-, 

Dandle,  wiih  book,  and  with  knell; 
Bui  ilie  Kelpy  rang,  and  the  Mermaid  sang 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosnbclle  !"—  pp.  181 -1M. 

From  the  various  extracts  we  have  now 

given,  out  readers  will  be  enabled  lo  form  a 

tolerably  correct  judgment  of  this  poem;  and 

if  they  are  pleased  wilh  those  portions  of  it 

which   hare  now  been   exhibited,  we  may 

.  ■  to  assure  them  that  they  will  no!  be 

disappointed   by  the  perusal  of  the  whole. 

The  whole  night-journey  of  Peloraine — the 

izard's  tomb — tin-  march  ol 

i  battle — and   the  parley  before 

b  of  Ihe  castle,  are  all  executed  wiih 

,'irii  and  poetical  energy,  which 

k  is  conspicuous  in  tho  specimens  we 

have  already  extracted  ;  and  a  greal  variety 

of  short  passages  occur  in  every  pari  of  the 

poem,  Which  are  still  more  striking  and  meri- 

ingh   it   is   impossibli 
them,  without  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  quota- 
it  is  but  fair  to  apprise  the  reader,  on 
lit"  other  hand,  that  he  will  tneel  with  very 
md  with  a  variety  of  detail* 
which  are  not  likely  lo  interest  any  one  but  I 
It  or  an  antiquary.    We  like  very  well 

■  i  ■  ^ 1 

•Isle. 


lo  hear  "ol  I 

the  elevating  powi 
we  read  of  t 
war,  ':  i 

cannot  so  fai 

of  ihe  author,  si 
rn  or  ancient  vil 

fodris  01 

strong*,  and  Tmh 

the  intt 

Whildad*  the  Hawk,  Art 

Roland  Forsttr,  or  any 

thies  who 


■ 


Ol    Hi 


igbl  the  be*  i 
III  Scotland  and  in  England  ■ 

into  a  poem  which  ha*  a 
seriousness  or  dignity.  Tli 
romance  n.ighl  have 

ualities;  but   the   pn 
endun  \ad   Mr.  - 

sacrifice  his  Bonier  preju  ' 
In-  readers  in  the  other  pans  o: 

There  are  many   passages,   as  » 
already  insinuated,  which 
character  of  heai 
account  of   his   preceptor 
lamentation  over   the   dea 
grave:  But  the  goblin  pai.--     - 

ipital  deformity 
alreailv  said  that  the 
less:  but  Ihe  ma 
the  rifled  lomb  ol"  M 
sion  to  so  -arable  pe- 

can on  no  .i  to  pan  vri 

The  page,  on  the  other  h 
burden  In  the  poet,  and  tl 
an  undignified  an 

ishmenl  ,  but  needlessly  d-boses  tl 
the  wh  sa  at  oi 

credulity  and  contempt    He 
spirit,"  like  Ariel,  with  whi 
tion   is   irres- 
monarch,  like  Ob 

if  mortals:  lb- 
be  an  a  v.  k 
Puck  and   ' 
nature ;  and  limited 

nl  .Ii--.j.i. -il 

from  any  t 
Fairie 

and  who  excite  in   all   class*-- 
emotions  wiih  which  we  can  •■: 

ner  can  never  hnv 
village  where  I 

appi 

acquaintance.     Ther. 

esliiii: 
ilie  III 

not  - 

tttel  recited  it  tu  the  royal 
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led  afterwards  to 
s  among  « 
m  the  Border.    We  en- 
ito  ihe  grounds  of 
I,  and  to  take  ail  vantage  of  any 
iy  hold  ol    foi  pi 
Lgracefnl  intrude]      \\  i 
Warranto 
the  mountain ;  for 
in?  come  of  a  very  h 
what  lawfni  1  i 
>  at  Branksome  castle  in  the  year 

is  poem  we  have  but 

ihe  extract!  we  have 

en.  our  readers  will  perccn 

is  in  the  highest  deg 

I  capricious.    Tin-  nature  of  the 

ad  Mr.  Scott  to  some  licence  in  this 

ifteo  ••mnluys  it  with  s  »ery 

neatly  e\- 

fgented  ns  w ith 

it  the 

when  he  pleases,  a  ret  •. 

mrous  style  of  versification, 

1  ith  Inexcusable  negli- 

i  ■  ■    •  {reat  number 

irh  the  verse  can  only  be  made 

he  words  together  in  a  very 

mid  some  appear  to  us  to 

in  t"  the  name  of  verses  at 

pologT.    for   instance,  will   Mr. 

r  the  lust  of  these  two  lines? — 

a  mood  he  pue'd 
hall." 

rotors  wnr. 
■me  ihe  unicorn'*  pride." 


We  1  h  could 

leave  si  ,"se  in  a  poem  ol   ilns 

uature  i'  it  is  ]•• 

iral  strain  of  his  com- 
position, that  Mr.  Scott  has  a  very  accurate 
ear  for  the  harmm  nd  that 

poses  with  a  facility  which  must 
the   labour  of  correction.     Then 
smaller  faults  in  the  diction  w  hich  might  have 
bean  as  well  i  there  is  too  much 

alliteration;  and  hi  ulstoo 

often.     We  hate    "never,  never,* 

Irs   '-'lis  o'er,    'tis  i 
wiin,  in  vain" — "'tis  d  ."  and 

.il  other  echoes  I  ul. 

We  will  not  be  tempted  I  .  thing 

more  of  this   poem.     Although  it  does  not 
contain  any  j  ]  iy  of  aha] 

Hindi 

dityofpoeui  as  any 

performance  wbicl  j  offered  10 

the  public.    The  locality  of  the  subject  li 
likely  to  obstruct  its  popularity;  and  the  au- 
thor, by  aonfining  himeali  ii  uora 
tu  the  description  ol   manni 
adventures,  has  forfeited  the  attraction  winch 

lerived  frot 
of  rur.il  Hiil  lie  b 

■  hich  caarn  ooked, 

and  siren  indication  of  talenti 
worth}  "I  the 

epic  muse. 
The  notes,  which  oonl  ire  of 

history  and  antiquai 
too  long,  we  think,  lor  the  general   n 
The  form  of  the  publication  u  also  loo  ex 
pensive;  and  we  hope  soon  -mailer 

edition,  with  an  abridgemeni   of  the  notes, 
for  the  uee  of  the  mere  lovers  of  poetry. 


(august,   1810.) 
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living  in  nn  age  unusu- 

already  upon  a  h 
r  write*  Ims  attained  in  the 

so  many  of  his 

litude 

redibly 

thousand  copies 

id  for 

poem  now  before  ns.  has 
c. — a  circulation 
without  exampli 

gious 


proof  of  extraordinary  merit, — a  f;u  nil 
trait,  than  would  be  afford 
any  praises  of  ours:  and,  then 
we  pretend  lobe  privil- 

i"ll  the  nil  claims 

00  pill  ation,  our  foncl 
though)  to  cease,  where  the  ew 

■  nous.     As  il  is  a  sore 
thing;  howerer,  to  be  depri  privi- 

niporlant  nti  un  . 

I  such 
j  not  lie  al- 
together superflooos    Though  Ihi 
the  author  I  ■  likely  to  1 

permanent,  il  still 
io  ixiini  oil,  in  consequence  ol  what,  and  III 

i   nlto- 

getheruninsi  limits 

01  ihe   conned  u>n    whil  IIS  dull 
world,  iidisputably  iiibsists  l  w«fc«» 
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od  to  ascertain  how  far  unei- 
les  really  imply  unrival- 


A«  ct  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure, 

i  pretty  Mrs  nonnhiaini), 
•!ry  rnu-t  be  tin-  beat  which  gives 
'.  pleasure  to  Ih'-  number 

tout,     Yel  we  must  pause  a  little,  be- 
assent  to  so  plausible  a  pro- 
position.    It  would  not  be  quite  correct,  we 
i  hat  those  are  invariably  the  best 
judges  who  are  most  easily  pleased.    The 
multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world, 
must  necessarily  be  uninstructed  and  inju- 
- ;  and   will  frequently  be  found,  not 
only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what  is  worthless 
in  iiu'-r  eyes,  but  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
beauties  which  afford  the  most  exquisite 
delight   to  more  cultivated   understandings, 
Tmo  pathos  and  sublimity  will  indeed  charm 
everyone:  but,  out  ol  this  lofty  sphere,  we 
are  prettj   »cii  convinced,  that  tin- 
which  appears  most  perfect  to  a  very  refined 
taste,  will  not  often  turn  out  to  be  very  popular 

port. 

This,  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  ordinary  renders  of  poetry  have  not 
refined  lastej  and  that  they  are  often 
insensible  tu  many  of  its  highest  beauties, 
while  they  still  more  frequently  mistake  its 
iiii|«'rfeclions  for  excellence.  The  fart,  when 
Haled  in  this  simple  way,  commonly  excites 
neither  opposition  nor  surprise:  and  yet,  if  it 
be  asked,  why  the  taste  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  do  mil  perceive  beauty  where  many 
Others  perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  good  taste;  or  why 
poetry,  whji  i'leasure  to  a  very  great 

numbe  rs,  should  be  thought  inferior 

to  that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller  iium- 
r  perhaps,  may  not  he  quite 
so  ready  as  nu^lii  nave  been  expected  from 
the  alacrity  of  our  assent  to  the  first  propo- 
sition.    That   there  is  a  good  answer  to  be 

•  ■'I.  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  should  not 
aMWai  t  or  satisfactory,   we  must 

_ht,  that  the  fault  is  not 
altogether  in  the  sub  i 

I  place,  then,  it  should  be  remem- 
th.it   though    the    taste  of  very  good 
-  is  necessarily  the  t:i»te  of  a  few,  it  is 
I  'ieir  description,  that  they  areper- 
lualined,  by  natural   sensi- 
bility, and  long  experience  and  reflection,  to 
heauties  that  really  exist,  as  well 
as  to  fettle  the  relative  value  and  importance 
of  nil  the  different  sorts  of  beauty  : — they  are 
.  state,  in  short,  to  which  all  who 
legree  capable  of  tasting  those  re- 
faasures  would  certainly  arrive,  if  their 
creased,  and  their  experi- 
.  _nd  re  arced.     It  is  difficult, 

i  following  out  the  ordinary  analo- 
gies of  language,  to  avoid  considering  them  as 
calling  their  taste"  the  true 
u  it  appears  that  it  is 
■dueed  bv  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the»  i  pon  which  all  our  per- 
eprjons  oi  taste  so  obviously  depend. 


It  is  to  be  considered  also,  Ihst  t 
the  end  of  poetry  to  please,  one  of  t 
whose  pleasure.  .. 
lence,  will  always  be  prn; 
its  composition,  is  the  poet 
must  necessarily  be  more  culm 
great  body  of  his  rea< 
that   he  will   always   I 
speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  ; 
deavour,  consequently,  to  prod 
excellence  which  is  Ilk 
approbation.     When  authors,  then 
those  of  whose  suffrages  authors  ; 
ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  i 
standard  of  what  is  good  in  taS 
sition,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  shouk 
bear  this  name  in  society,  in 
what  might  afford  mo 
of  less  influence.     Besides  all 
vious  that  it  must  be  infinitely 
to  produce  any  thing  conforms! 

I  standard,  than  n 
current  of  popular  taste.  To  all; 
object,   it  is  necessary,  for  the 
understand    thoroughly  all 
associations  that  are  modified  ore 
cultivation: — To  accomplish  the  I 
often   be  sufficient  merely  to  have 
the  course  of  familiar   \ 
however,  is  rare,  in  proportion  as  i 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  what  a  w 
rarity  makes  to  value, — or  how  ex 
admiration  at  success  is  propo 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  uti 

Such  seem  to  be  the  • 
mediate  causes  of  the  apparen 

:ing    that    which    pie 
number  as  inferior  to 
fe w ;  and  such  1 K 
the  standard  of  excellenc 
mere  feeling  and  grntific;i 
rule  than  that  of  the  quai  ' 
produced.     With  regard  to 
arts — for  the  distinction  betwe 
actual  merit  obtains  in  them  al. 
other  reasons,  perhaps,  to  be 
in  Music  for  example,  win 
it  is  the  authority  oi  those  who  l 
tied  by  nature  and  sti 
and  rarity  of  the  attainment, 
tain   exquisite   performances 
than  others  that  gii 
we  have  probably  said  all  tha 
explanation   of  this  mode   o 

other  departments,  this 

what  extraonlinar; 

tied  by  other  considerations. 

As  it  is  the  call 
haps  universal  capacities,  tha. 
refined  taste  which  takes  away 
in  vulgar  excellence; ! 
that  there  is  an  universal  i 
pagation  of  such  a  taste; 
tolerably   favourable    to 
there  is  a  continual  preys  aod  ■ 
in  this,  as  m  the  other  au- 
la n.^>  assrmblaejee.  of 
intelligent  juilx.ua  Bay  I 
as  perpetually  oa  the  iacreaaa 
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to  which  iho  poet  delights  chiefly  to 

itch  hi  perpetually  enlarging;  and, 

eat  futurity  to  which  his  am- 

ution  is  constantly  directed,  it  may  be  found, 

it  the  most  refined  style  of  composition  to 

rhich  he  can  attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the 

t  Mtensirely  and  permanently  popular. 

i  holds  true,  we  think,  with  regard  to  all 

production*  of  art  that  are  open  to  the 

japection   of  any  considerable   part   of  the 

imunity:   but,   with   regard  tu  poetry  in 

articular,  there  is  one  circumstance  to  be  at- 

aded  to.  tliat  renders  this  conclusion  pecu- 

rly  safe,  and  goeB  far  indeed  to  reconcile 

taste  of  the  multitude  with  that  of  more 

ltivated  judges. 

As  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere 

ti  vat  ion  should  either  absolutely  create  or 

erly  i!  j  natural  capacity  of  enjoy- 

nt,  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  qual- 

whlch  delight  the   uniustructed  ahi 

Uy  different  from  those  which 
to  the  enlightened.  They  may 
I  arranged  according  to  a  different  scale, — 
-iiadee  and  accompaniments  may 
more  or  less  indispensable;  but  the  quali- 
i  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the 
-'I'lious  critic,  are  in  substance, 
believe,  the  very  same  that  delight  the 
judicious  of  its  admirers: — and  the 
Inference  which  exists  between 
usual  estimates,  may  be  in  a  great  de- 
counted  for,  by  considering,  that  the 
u«ges  absolutely,  and  the  other  relatively 
it  the  one  attends  only  to  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  work,  while  the  other  refers 
more  immediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author. 
The  most  popular  passages  in  popular  poetry, 
ire  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful 
tad  all  el  they  are  very  often   such 

peaaeges  as  could  never  In-  ventured  on  by 
i  at  the  praise  of  the 
for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed, — that  they 
repeated    till    they    have    lost   all 
grace  and  propriety. — and,  instead  of  exalting 
agination  by  the  impression  of  original 
fancy,  only  nauseate  and 
t>\  the  association  of  paltry  plagiarism 
ipudent  inanity.     It  is  only,  however, 
re.nl  and  remembered  the 
,  and  tlieii  Letter  imitations, 
>  produced.     To  the  ignorant 
».  the   twentieth  imitation  has 
f  an  original,  and  that  which 
nore  experienced  reader  with 
bss  and  disgust,  rouses  them  with  all 
and  vivacity  of  novelty.     It  is  not 
suae  the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry 
(icient  in  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty, 

■  slighted  by  the  critical  ri 
suse  he  at  once  recognises  them  to  be 
,  arid  perceives  that  thev  are  arranged 
or  congniitv.    In  Vtis 

irel   hi?,  contempt  for  the 

i,    lie   overlooks  allo- 

iiat  he  has  collected,  or 

v  as  an  aggravation  of  his 

lege, 

iio  guilt  of  profanation  to  the  folly 


of  unsuitable  finery.  TV  re  are  other  features, 
no  doubt,  that  distinguish  the  idols  of  vulgar 
admiration  from  the  beautiful  exemplars  of 
pure  taste;  but  this  is  so  much  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  remaikalile,  that  we  know  no 
way  in  which  we  could  so  shortly  describe  the 
poetry  that  pleases  the  multitude,  and  dis- 
pleases the  select  few,  as  by  saying  that  it 
consisted  of  all  the  must  known  and  most 
brilliant  parts  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
—of  a  splendid  and  unmeaning  accumulation 
of  those  images  and  phrases  w  Inch  had  Icing 
charmed  every  reader  in  the  works  of  their 
original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  probably 
be  at  once  admitted  by  all  who  have  attended 
to  the  history  and  effects  of  what  may  be 
called  1'octical  diction  in  general,  or  BYl 
such  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  have 
been  indebted  to  their  beauty  for  loo  m 
notoriety.  Our  associations  with  all  this  class 
of  expressions,  which  have  become  trite  only 
in  consequence  of  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
now  suggest  to  us  no  ideas  but  those  of 
schoolboy  imbecility  and  childish  affectation. 
We  look  ii]kiii  lliem  merely  as  the  common, 
hired,  and  tawdry  trappings  of  all  who  wish 
to  put  on,  for  the  hour,  the  masquerade  habit 

oi  poetry :  and,  instead  i  i  from  them 

any  kind  of  delight  or  emotion,  00  DO)  BT8B 
distinguish  or  attend  to  the  signification  of 
the  words  of  w  Inch  they  ponaiat.  The  ear  ia 
so  palled  with  their  repetition,  and  BO 
tomed  to  meet  with  them  as  the  habitual  ex- 
pletives of  the  lowest  class  •  s.  lhat 

una  al  list  to  paaa  otor  it  without  ex- 
citing any  sort  of  conception  wlmvver,  and 
ate  DO)  even  so  much  attended  to  as  to  . 
their  most  gross  incoherence  or  incons: 
to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that  Swiit 
has  availed  himself  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner, in  his  famous  "Song  by  a  person  of 
quaJit]  ."  9  Inch  oonsial 

of  some  of  the  rooal  trite  and  weU-counding 
phrases  and  epithets  In  the  poetical   li 
of  the  time,  ■hung  together  without  any  kind 
of  meaning  or  col  M  dis- 

posed, as  to  have  been  perused,  perhapa by 
one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  deception.  Most  of  those  phrases, 
however,  winch  had  thus  1"  •   -ning, 

and   almost   insignificant,   to   the   intc •:. 
readers  of  poetry  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
are  in  themselves  beautiful  and  expn 

and,  00  doubt)  retain  much  of  their  native 
graoe  in  thoaa  c  nis  that  have  not  been  alien- 
ated by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  tho  use  of  much 
excellent  diction,  that  a  modern  poet  is  thus 
debarred  by  the  lavishness  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  a  certain  range  of  subjects  and  ohax< 
inters,  ;uid  a  certain  manner  and  tone,  which 
were  probably,  in  their  origin,  as  graceful  and 
attractive,  which  .  ribed  by  tho 

same  dread  of  imitation.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  enter,  in  I  -  : ailed 

examination  of  the  peci  originating 

chief!]  in  this  source — which  distinguish  an- 
cient from  modern  poetry.     It  CD*]  be  e\v»M(Ja, 
just  to  remark,  thai,  aa  ibe  e\eva»u.\a  o\  \**.V 
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ical  emotion  are  necessaiily  limited,  so  it  was 
natural  for  those  who  first  souulit  t<'  excite  it, 
to  avail  themselves  of  the-  situa- 

tions, and  images,  that  were  most  obviously 
calculated  to  produce  1 1  and  to  assist 

them  by  tin-  um  of  all  those  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances that  most   readily  ocetu 
likely   to  heighten  their  OfM  In    this 

way.  Ihey  maj  be  said  to  have  got  po- 
of all  the  choice  materials  of  their  art;  and. 
working  without  fear  of  comparisons,  fell 
naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful  style  of 
execution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  profusion 
of  t In -i i  resourcei  made  them  somewhat  rare- 
less  mid  inexpert  in  theil  application.  After- 
poets  wcio  ina  very  different  situation.  They 
could  neither  take  the  most  natural  ami 
ral  topics  of  interest,  nor  treat  them  with  the 
m<I  indifference  of  those  who  hail  the 
whole  More  at  Iheil  r-ummaud — because  this 
was  precisely  what  had  been  already  ill 
those  who  had  gone  before  them:  And  ihey 
were  therefore  put  upon  various  expedients 
for  attaining  their  object,  and  yet  preserving 
claim  lo  originality.    Sotneol  them  ao* 


■IX  set 
belli 


lineale  both  characters  and  external  objects 

■   minnteneaa  and   fidelity. — and 

Others  to  anal]  se  men-  carefully  the  minglins 

he  heart,  and  to  feed  and  chi  rian 

e  limited  train  of  emotion,  through  ■ 

cidenta, 
— nrhile  i  third  sort  distorted  both  nature  and 
i.  according  to  some  fantastical  theory 
their  own;   or  took    siieh  I   nanow  cornel 

each,  and  dissected  it  with  such  curious 
accuracy,  that  its  i 
form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  tli 
of  the  anillStrUCted.  In  this  way  we  think 
that  modern  poetry  has  both  been  punched 
with  more  exquisite  pictured, and  deeper  and 
more  -  Strains  of  pathetic,  than  were 

known  to  the  leas  elaborate  artisttol  antiquity: 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  defaced 
with  more  affectation,  and  loaded  with  far 
more  intricacy.  But  whether  they  failed  or 
>  ded  — and  whether  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  their  predecessors  by  faults 
or  by  excellences,  the  later  poets,  we  conceive. 
must  be  admitted  to  have  almost  always 
written  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow 
manner  than  their  orirzinals,  and  to  have  de- 
parted farther  from  what  was  obvious,  easy, 
and  natural.  Modem  poetry,  in  this  respect, 
may  be  compared,  perhaps,  without  any  great 
impropriety,  to  modem  sculpture.  It  i- 
inferior  to  the  ancient  in  freedom,  grace,  and 
simplicity;  but.  in  return,  it  frequently  pos- 
-  a  more  decided  expression,  anil  more 
fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  embellishments. 

Whatever  may  be  gained  or  lost,  however, 
by  tins  change  of  manner,  it  is  obvious,  that 
popular  by  means 
of  it  :  For  the  most  natural  and  obvious  man- 
ner, is  always  the  most  taking} — and  what- 
(•Tci  reikis  the  author  much  pains  and  labour, 
is  usually  found  to  require  a  corresponding 
hi  the  part  of  the  reader,— which  all 
readers  are  not  disposed  to  make.  That  they 
who  seek  to  be  original  by  means  ot  afiecAa. 


tion,  should  revolt  more  b 

than  they  attract 

and  natural ;  bin 

win  the  suffi 

trinsic  beauty,  a- 

apt  to  repel  the  multitude,  and 

the  popularity  of  some  of  ti 

productions  of  genius        I 

nute  delineations  of  mm  ' 

bbeorCowper,  an 
to  those  who  lake 
jecta,  and  have  no  cone 
and  the  refined,  di 
1. 1  Campbell,  is  still  more  apt 
for  monoton.v  anil 
either  devoid  of  - 
quiet  reflection, 
doubteilly  is  that  w  hich  has  m 
brilliancy,  rather  than 

!  and  descti 
lightly  on  many  passions,  v 

:i  as  to  transceni 
ordinaiy  mortals — or  .1 
to  exhaust  then  ; 

Whether  Mr.  Scot!    hold* 
with  ii-  upon  these  nu 

ally  eiinloiii  i 

.ilinritie 
been  produi 
the  natural  bent  ol  his  i" 

smile  to  lletermii  • 

made  use  of  all  our  n  i 
think  very  evident  ;  .i 
things  are  more  curious  thai 

I  fortune,  with  which  h 
his  claims  on  the  favour  of  the 
his   pretensions  to   mi 
Confident  in  the  force  and  < 
i.w  ii  genius,  he  has  m 
himself  of  common-pi.-: 
of  sentiment,  whenever  they 
beautiful  or  imp 
ever,  at  all  times,  wii! 
an  inventor:  and,  quit' 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  p 
has  made  free  use  of  that  g 
characters,  images,  a> 
had  been  accumulato! 
of  his  predecessors. — at   the 
the  rapiilit) 

his  combinations,  and   the  »J 
of  his   own    thou 
plainly  that  he  was  a  borrow* 
but  povi  rty    and  fool 
have  grtwn,  if  he  had  been  b 
generation.     The 
rarity,  however,  and  the  reads 
of  his  poetry,  appear  I" 
in  this,  that  he  has  made  moi 
topics,  images,  and  e.v] 
inal  poet  of  later  tin 
time,  displayed  more 
than  any  recent  ami 


the  same  materials 
he  has  entitled  h 
every  desci 

he  is  recommendi 
their-  ' — at  tl 

offence  to  t 
-\     \u  ^d  tVnxte  of  his 
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;  to  interest  merely  by  fine 
but  takes 

lor  attention. 

■  all  selected  from  the 

iiiiiwu  dramatit  persona  of  poetry; — 

.  BUM,  min- 

izaras,  ami  true 

He  never  venture*  to  carry  us  into 

ige  <il  the  modern  peasant,  like  Crabbe 

1 1  to  the  bosom  of  domestic 

riv.icy.  like  Campbell  ;  nor  among  creatures 

imagination,  like  Southey  or  Darwin. 

ages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in 

elves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those 

•  h;ts  devoted  himself;  but 

ley  are  far  leas  familiar  in  poetry — and  are 

ire  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage  the 

in  of  those  to  whom  poetry  is  familiar, 

geraent  of  the  passions,  naain,  Mr. 

Btt  ap|)ears  to  us  to  have  pursued  the  same 

ami  comparatively  easy  course.    He 

I  the  most  familiar  and  poetical 

notions,  by  the  most  obvious  aggravations, 

in  the  most  compendious  and  judiciouB 

He  has  dazzled  the  reader  with  the 

ir,  and  even   warmed  him  with  the 

it  neat  of  various  affections;  but  he 

here  fairly  kindled  him  with  enthu- 

1,  or  melted  him  into  tenderness.    Writ- 

for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  ab- 

frora  attempting  to  raise  any  passion 

sight  to  which  worldly  people  could  not 

..nsported  ;  and  contented  himself  with 

auer  the  chance  of  feeling,  as  a 

ind  affectionate  gentleman  must 

•I  in  ill"  ordinary  course  of  his  exiet- 

,  without  trying  to  breathe  into  him  either 

lofty  enthusiasm  which  disdains  the  or- 

and  amusements  of  life,  or 

id  deep  sensibility  which  unfits 

most  of  its  pursuits.     With  regard  to  dic- 

ad  imagery,  too,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 

i?  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a 

or  a  very  consistent  style.      He 

ive  been  anxious  oidy  to  strike, 

easily  and  universally  understood; 

'  this  Purpose,  to  have  culled  the  most 

ring  and  conspicuous  expressions  of  the 

ijpular  authors,  ami  to  have  interwoven 

splendid  confusion  with  his  own  ner- 

•  •ion  and   irrcLiilar  versification.     In- 

t   whether  he  coins  or  borrows,  and 

,'  with  equal  freedom  on  his  memory 

Igiaation,  he  goes  boldly  forward. 

on  a  never-failing  abundance  ; 

*azzles.  with  his  richness  and   variety, 

those  who  are  most  ant  to  be  offended 

lire   and    irregularity.     There    is 

Mr.  Scott,  of  the  severe  and  ma- 

of  Milton— or  of   the  terse  and 

tion  of  Pope — or  of  the  elaborate 

and  melody  of  Campbell.— or  even 

flowing    and  redundant    diction  of 

»y. — But   there  is  a  medley  of  bright 

i  and  glowing  words,  set  carelessly  and 

!ier — a  diction,  tinged  successive- 

with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakespeare, 

-M  and  antique  simplicity  of  the 

•-*,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar  bal- 


lads and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter 
of  the  most  modern  poetry, — passing  (rom 
iers  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the 
sublime — alternately  minute  and  energetic — 
sometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  neglieent 
— but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity. — 
abounding  in  images  that  are  striking,  at  first 
sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture— and 
never  expressing  a  sentiment  which  it  can 
cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to 
comprehend. 

Sui  h  wan  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that 
have  contributed  to  Mr.  Scott's  popularity; 
and  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  a  kind 
to  diminish  kit  merit  in  the  eyes  of  more 
fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  com  pi  ■ 
this  view  of  Ins  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  no- 
tice of  such  of  them  as  entitle  him  to  unquali- 
fied admiration  , — and  here  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  that  vivifying  spirit  of 
strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all 
the  inequalities  of  his  composition,  and  keeps 
constantly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  im- 
pression of  great  jxiwer,  spirit  and  intrepidity 
There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping,  or  feeble,  m 
all  Mr.  Scott's  poetry; — no  laborious  littleness, 
or  puling  classical  affectation.  He  has  his  fail- 
ures, indeed,  like  other  people  ;  but  he  always 
attempts  vigorously :  And  never  fails  in  his  im- 
mediate object,  without  accomplishing  some- 
thing far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
writer.  Even  when  he  wanders  from  the 
paths  of  pure  tnste.  he  leaves  behind  him  the 
footsteps  of  a  powerful  genius:  and  moulds 
the  most  humble  of  his  materials  into  a  form 
worthy  of  a  nobler  substance.  Allied  to  this 
inherent  vigour  and  animation,  and  in  a  great 
degree  derived  from  it,  is  that  air  of  facility 
and  freedom  which  adds  so  peculiar  a  grace 
to  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  compositions.  There 
is  certainly  no  living  poet  whose  works  seem 
to  come  from  him  with  so  much  ease,  or  who 
so  seldom  appears  to  labour,  even  in  I  lie  oaosj 
burdensome  parts  of  his  performance.  He 
seems,  indeed,  never  to  think  either  of  him- 
self or  his  reader,  but  to  be  completely  identi- 
fied and  lost  in  the  personages  with  whom  he 
is  occupied  ,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  consequently  either  transferred,  unbroken, 
to  their  adventures,  or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  author,  it  is  only  to  think  how 
much  more  might  be  done,  by  putting  forth 
ili.it  strength  at  full,  which  has,  without  • 
fort,  accomplished  so  many  wonders.  It  is 
owing  partly  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  to 
the  great  variety  of  his  style,  that  Mr.  Scott 
israuch  less  frequently  tedious  than  am  Oil 
bulky  poet  with  w  bom  \ 
His  store  of  images  is  so  copious,  that  he 
never  dwells  upon  one  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce weariness  in  the  reader;  and,  even 
where  he  deals  in  borrowed  or  in  tawdry 
wares,  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  and  the 
transient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied  as 
to  each,  leave  the  critic  no  time  to  be  offend- 
ed, and  hurry  him  forward,  along  with  the 
multitude,  enchanted  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  exhibition.  Thus,  the  very  frequency  of 
his  deviations  from  pure  taste,  ccmves^uwnwa 
sort,  to  constitute  ibe'u  a^oW^j  \  i\A  v\»  ^v* 
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fusion  and  variety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a  new 
proof  of  his  genius. 

a  think,  are  the  general  characler- 

i  Mr.  Soott's  poetry.    Among  his  minor 

irities,    we   might    notice   his   singular 

imleal  i"i  description,  end  especially  for  the 

description  i  abounding  in  motion  or 

hI  any  kind,  In  this  departne 
dead,  wo  conceive  him  to  be  almost  without 
I.  either  among  modem  or  ancient  poets; 
and  the  character  and  process  of  his  descrip- 
tion are  ai  extraordinary  as  their  effect  is 
astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers  a  more  distinct  and  complete  pic- 
tun-,  perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  ever  pre- 
!  by  mere  words ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
(like  Crab-be)  enumerate  all  the  visible  parts 
of  the  subjects  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness, nor  euntine  himself,  by  any  means,  to 
what  is  visible.  The  singular  merit  of  his 
delineations,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this, 
that,  with  .1  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes,  he 
finishes  a  most  spirited  outline, — and  then  in- 
stantly kindles  it  by  the  sudden  light  and  co- 
lour of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none 
of  his  fine  descriptions,  accordingly,  which  do 
not  derive  a  groat  part  of  their  clearness  and 
picturesque  effect,  as  well  as  their  interest, 
from  the  quantity  of  character  ami  moral  ex- 
pression which  is  thus  blended  with  their  de- 
tails, and  which,  so  far  from  internipting  the 
conception  of  the  external  object,  very  power- 
fully stimulate  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to 
complete  it :  and  give  a  grace  and  a  spirit  to 
the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr. 
Scott's  poetry,  is  the  air  of  freedom  and  na- 
ture which  lie  has  contrived  to  impart  to  most 
of  hm  distinguished  characters;  and  with 
which  no  poet  more  modern  than  Shakespeare 
has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of  such 
dignity.  We  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the 
genuine  familiarity  anil  homeliness  of  many 
of  his  scenes  and  dialogues,  but  to  that  air  of 
gaiety  and  playfulness  in  which  persons  of 
high  rank  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  array,  not  their 
courtesy  only,  but  their  generosity  and  their 
hostility.  This  tone  of  good  society,  Mr. 
Boot)  has  shed  over  his  higher  characters  with 
great  grace  and  effect ;  and  has,  in  this  way, 
not  only  made  his  representations  much  more 
faithful  and  true  to  nature,  but  has  very  agree- 
ably relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  so- 
lemnity which  ordinary  writers  appear  to  think 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  poetical  heroes 
and  heroines.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
whether  he  has  not  occasionally  exceeded  a 
little  in  the  use  of  this  ornament ;  and  given, 
now  and  then,  too  coquettish  and  trifling  a  tone 
to  discussions  of  weight  and  moment. 

Mr.  Scott  has  many  other  characteristic  ex- 
cellences:— But  we  have  already  detained 
onr  readers  too  long  with  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  his  poetical  character,  and  must  proceed, 
Without  further  delay,  to  give  them  some  ac- 
count of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us. 
Of  this,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
Jtink  more  highly  than  of  either  of  his  former 


publications.     We  are  more  Bore,  However, 
that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  has  greater 
beauties ;  and  as  its  beauties  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  with  which 
has  already  been  made  familiar  in  tho 
brated  works,  we  should  not  be  surp< 
its  popularity  were  less  splendid  and  tcrnarx- 
able.     For  our  own  parts,  how  en  I 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftenei   read  hereafter 
than  either  of  them;  and,  that,  ii  it  bad  sp- 
peared  first  in  the  series,  their  recej 
have  been  less  favourable  than  that  uh.ch  it 
hos  experienced.     It  is  more  polishes 
diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  v. 
the  story'  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more 
skill  and  address;  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  pleasing  and   tender  passages,  with 
much  less  antiquarian  detail ;  and.  upon  the 
whole,  a  larger   variety  of  characters,  mors 
artfully  and  judiciously  contrasted.     'I 
nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  in  Mar- 
mion — or  so  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scat- 
tered sketches  in  the  Lay  ;  but    there  is  » 
richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  piece,  which 
Dt  pervade  either  ol  Bros— • 

profusion  of  incident,  ami  a  shifting  brilliancy 
of  colouring,  that  reminds  us  of  the  witch'tj 
of  Ariosto — and  a  constaril  elasticity,  and  oc- 
casional energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more 
peculiarly  to  the  author  new  befori 

It  may  appear  superfluous,'  perhaps 
to  present  our  readers  with 
work,  which  is  probably,  by  this  time,  in  the 
hands  of  as  many  pers..  likely  lows 

our  account  of  it.     As  these,   however,  may 
not   be  the  same  persons,  and   as,   v 
making   some   such   abstract,  we  con 
easily  render  the  few   remarks  we   l 
offer  intelligible,  we  shall  take  the  lib 
beginning  with  a  short  -urn: 

The  first  canto,  w  hich  is  entitled  The  Chase, 
begins  wilha  pretty  long  description  of  a  stag- 
hunt  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire, 
chase  lengthens,  the  sportsmen  'Imp  . 
at  hist  the  foremost  hi  -  left  alone; 

and  his  horse,  overcome  with  fal 
bles,  and  dies  in  a  rocky  valley.     The  ad- 
venturer pursues  a  little  wild  path,  l)n< 
deep  ravine  ;  and  at  last,  climbing  up  a  craggy 
eminence,  discovers,  by  the  light  of  tin 
ing   sun,   Loch    Katrine,  with  all   its  woody 
islands  and  rocky  shores,  spread  out  in  glory 
before  him.     After  gazing  with  ail 
this  beautiful  scene,  which 
greater  spirit   than  accuracy)  tsmao 

winds  his  hom,  in  the  hope  of  being  hrtia 
by  some  of  his  attendants  :  and  sees,  to  hi* 
infinite  surprise,  a  little  sk 
lovely  woman,  glide  from  bi 
that  overhang  the  water,  and  nppro.. 
shore  at  his  feet.    The  lady  calls  to  he; 
and,  upon  the  stranger's  approach 
shallop  from  the  shore  in  a  I. 
ing  a  short  parley  with  him,  how  ever,  (too 
the  water,  she  takes  him  into  the  boat,  «"1 
carries  him  to  a  woody  island  ; 
leads  him  into  a  sort  ot 
ly  constructed  of  trunks  of  tribes,  moss,  a* 
thatch,  and  hung  round,  within,  w 
of  war,  and  of  the  chaso.     An  elderly  lad;  » 
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Juced  at  supper ;  and  the  stranger,  after 
disclo-  ;.imes  Filz-James, 

knight  of  Snowdoun,"  tries  in  vain  to  dis- 
the   name  and   history  of   the 
hose  manners  discover  them  to  be  of  high 
iliiy.    He  then  retire*  to  sleep, 
is  disturbed   with  distressful  visions — 
i  and  tranquillises  himself,  by  looking  out 
_he  lovely  moonlight  landscape — says  his 
and  sleeps  till  the  heatncock  crows 
mountains  behind    him: — And  thus 
PS  the  first  canto. 
The  second  opens  wilh  a  fine  picture  of  the 
e.l  harper,  Allan-bane,  sitting  on  the  island 
ach  with  the  damsel,  watching  the  skiff 
fitch  carries  the  stranger  back  again  to  land. 
he  minstrel  sings  a  sweet  song;  and  a  cou- 
srsation  ensues,  from  which  the  reader  gath- 
that  the  lady  is  a  daughter  of  the  house 
_!as,  and  that  her  father,  having  been 
ili.l   by  royal  displeasure  from  the  court, 
been  fain  to  accept  of  this  asylum  from 
ierick  Dhu,  a  Highland  chieftain,  who 
long  been  outlawed  for  deeds  of  blood, 
:  still  maintained  his  feudal  sovereignty  in 
■>es  of  his  native  mountains.     It 
»rs  also,  that  this  dark  chief  is  in  km 
ith  his  fair  protepie ;  but  (hat  her  affections 
eng  11  Graeme,  a  younger 

I  more  amiable  mountaineer,  the  companion 
1  guide  of  her  father  in  his  hunting  eveur- 
is.     As  they  are  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
sound  of  distant  music  is  heard  on  the 
and  the  barges  of  Sir  Roderick  are  dis- 
I,  proceeding  in  triumph  to  the  island, 
other  calls  Ellen  to  go  down  with  her 
urn  ;  but  she,  hearing  her  father's 
at  that  instant  on   the  opposite  shore, 
;  to  meet  him  and  Malcolm  Gnxme,  who 
red  wilh  cold  and  stately  civility  by 
l   loxl   of  :  After  some  time,  Sir 

fteriek  informs  ihe  Douglas,  that  his  retreat 
discovered  by  the  royal  spies,  and 
h--  rtae  srreat  reason  to  believe  that  the 
James  V.),  who,  under  pretence  of  hunt- 
1  assembled  a  large  force  in  the  neigh- 
",  was  bent  upon   their  destruction, 
proposes,   somewhat   impetuously, 
they  should  unite  their  fortunes  indis- 
by  his  marriage  wilh  Ellen,  and  rouse 
ile  Western   Highlands  to  repress  the 
mi.     The  Douglas,  wilh  many  expres- 
mes  both  the  war  and 
and,  intimating  that  his  daughter 
ticea  which  she  cannot  overcome, 
be,  though  ungratefully  used  by  his 

ill  never  lift  his  arm  against  him, 

i  th.it  he  will  retire  to  a  cave  in  the 

nuring  mountains,  till  the  issue  of  the 

i      The  strong  heart  of  Roderick 

irony  at  this  rejection  ;  and, 

■1m  advances  to  offer  his  services, 

i  rises  to  retire,  he  pushes  him  \ 

c — and  ft  scuttle  ensues,  of  no  ?erj  dig- 
whtch  is  wilh  difficult)  :ip- 
nt  arm  of  Douglas    Malcolm 
irnws  in  proud  teaentmei 

■!  to  ihe  surly  chief 

plunges  into  the 

r,  and  swims  over  by  m  to  the 


mninland  : — And,  with  the  description  of  this 
feat,  the  second  canto  concludes. 

The  third  canto,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Gathering,"  opens  with  a  long  and  rather 
tedious  account  of  the  ceremonies  employed 
by  Sir  Roderick,  in  preparing  for  the  ?um- 
moning  or  gathering  of  his  clan.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  consecration  of  a  small 
wooden  ctobs,  which,  with  its  points  scorched 
ami  dipped  in  blood,  is  circulated  wilh  in- 
credible celerity  through  the  whole  territory 
of  the  chieftain.  The  eager  fidelity  with 
winch  this  fatal  signal  is  hurried  on  and 
obeyed,  is  represented  with  great  spirit  and 
felicity.  A  youth  starts  from  the  side  of  his 
father's  coffin,  to  bear  it  forward  ;  and  having 
run  his  stage,  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  bridegroom  returning  from  church ; 
who  instantly  binds  his  plaid  around  him, 
and  rushes  onward  from  his  bride.  Jn  the 
mean  time,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had 
taken  refuge  in  ihe  mountain  cave;  and  Sir 
Roderick,  passing  near  their  retreat  in  his 
way  to  the  muster,  hears  Ellen's  voice  sing- 
isg  her  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  does 
not  obtrude  on  her  devotions,  but  hurries  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  his  clan  re- 
ceive him  wilh  a  shout  of  acclamation,  and 
then  couch  on  the  bare  heath  for  the  night. — 
This  terminates  the  third  canto. 

The  fourth  begins  wilh  more  incantations. 
Some  absurd  and  disgusting  ceremonies  are 
gone  through,  by  a  wild  hermit  of  the  clan, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending war; — and  this  oracular  resp' 
obtained — "that  the  party  shall  prevail  which 
first  sheds  the  blood  of  its  adreroarj  ,*'    We 
US  then  introduced  to  the  minstrel  and  Ellen, 
whom  he  Btrives  to  comfort  for  the  al;> 
disappearance  of  her  father,  by  singing  a  long 
fairv  ballad  to  her;  and  just  as  the  M 
ended,  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  again  appears 
before  her,  declares  his  love,  and  ur^ 
to  put  herself  under  his  protection.     Ellen, 
alarmed,  throws  heiself  on  his  genera 
confesses    her   attachment   to  Gnrme — and 
with  difficulty  prevails  on  him  to  seek  his 
own  safety  by  a  speedy  retreat  from  those 
dangerous  confines.     The  gallant  stranger  at 
last  complies;  but,  before  he  goes,  p- 
her  with  a  ring,  which  he  says  he  hutl   re- 
ceived  from  the  hand  of  King  James,  with  a 
promise  to  grant  any  boon  that  should   be 
by  the  person  producing  it.     Al  he  is 
pursuing  his  way  through  the  wild,  his  sus- 
picious are  excited   by  the  conduct  of  his 
piide,  and  confirmed  bv  the  musical  warn- 
ings of  a  mad  woman,  who  sings  to  him  about 
the  toils  that  are  set.  am!  the  knives  that  are 
whetted  against  him.     He  then  threatens  his 
fnlse  cuide,  who  discharges  an  arrow  at  him, 
u  hich  kills  the  maniac.    The  knight  tlays  tho 
murderei  ;   and   learning   from    the   expiring 
victim  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  the 
cruelty  of  Sir  Roderick,  he  vow- 
on  his  head  ;  and  proceeds  with  Krief  a 
prehension  along  his  di  ■'>.     When 

chilled  w ith  the  midnight  cold,  and  exh 
with  wanl  and  fatigue,  he  suddenly  cornea 
upon  a  chief  reposing  by  a  lotveVj  ^i%\c\vA\t«  \ 
tG 
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and,  though  challenged  in  the  name  of  Rod- 
erick Dhu,  boldly  avows  himself  his  enemy. 
The  clansman,  however,  disdains  to  tal 
vantage  of  a  worn-out  wanderer  ;  and  pledges 
himself  to  escort  him  safe  out  of  Sir  Roderick's 
territory ;  after  which,  he  tells  him  he  must 
IJMWBI  with  his  sword  for  the  defiance  he 
had  uttered  against  the  chieftain.  The  stran- 
ger accepts  his  courtesy  upon  those  chivalrous 
terms;  and  the  warriors  sup,  and  sleep  to- 
gether on  the  plaid  of  the  mountaineer. 

They  rouse  themselves  by  dawn,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  canto,  entitled  "The 
Combat,"  iind  proceed  towards  the  Lowland 
frontier ;  the  Highland  warrior  seeking,  by 
the  way,  at  once  to  vindicate  the  character 
ol  Sir  Roderick,  and  to  justify  the  predatory 
habits  of  his  clan.  f'llz-James  expresses 
freely  his  detestation  of  both  ;  and  the  dis- 
pute growing  warm,  he  says,  that  never  lover 
longed  bo  to  see  the  lady  ol  his  heart,  as  he 
to  see  before  him  this  murdrum*  chief  and 
his  myrmidons.  "Have  then  thy  wish!" 
is  his  guide  ;  nnd  giving  a  loud  whistle, 
a  whole  legion  of  armed  men  Start  up  at 
once  from  their  mountain  ambush  in  the 
heath;  while  the  chief  turns  proudly,  and 
•ays,  those  are  the  warriors  of  Clan-Alpine — 
and  "  [  am  Roderick  Dhu!" — The  Lowland 
knight,  though  startled,  repeats  his  defiance  ; 
and  Sir  Roderick,  respecting  his  valour,  by  a 
signal  dismisses  his  men  to  their  conceal- 
ment, and  assures  him  anew  of  his  safety 
till  they  pass  his  frontier.  Arrived  on  this 
equal  ground,  the  chief  now  demands  satis- 
faction ;  and  forces  the  knight,  who  tries  all 
honourable  means  of  avoiding  the  combat 
with  so  generous  an  adversary,  to  stand  upon 
his  defence.  Roderick,  after  a  tough  combat, 
is  laid  wounded  on  the  ground ;  and  Fitz- 
James,  sounding  his  bugle,  brings  four  squires 
to  his  side  ;  and  alter  giving  the  wounded 
chid  into  their  charge,  gallops  rapidly  on 
towards  Stirling.  As  he  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
castle,  he  descries  the  giant  form  of  Douglas 
approaching  to  the  same  place ;  and  the 
reader  is  then  told,  that  this  generous  lord 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  delivering  him- 
self up  voluntarily,  with  a  view  to  Bave  Mal- 
colm Graeme,  and  if  possible  Sir  Roderick 
also,  from  the  impending  danger.  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  castle,  he  sees  the  King 
and  his  train  descending  to  grace  the  holyday 
sports  of  the  commonalty,  and  resolves  to 
mingle  in  them,  and  present  himself  to  the 
eye  of  his  alienated  sovereign  as  victor  in 
those  humbler  contentions.  He  wins  the 
accordingly,  in  archery,  wrestling,  and 

R itching  the  bar ;   and   receives  his  reward 
om  the  hand  of  the  prince ;  who  does  not 
i  to  recognise  his  former  favourite 
jlance  of  affection.     Roused  at  last 
by  an  insult  from  one  of  the  royal  grooms,  he 
proclaims  himself  aloud  ;  is  ordered  into  cus- 
tody by  the  KiiiL',  and  represses  a  tumult  of 
the  i»|iulace  which  is  excited  lor  his  rescue. 
At    this   instant,  a   messenger   arrives   with 
s  of  an  approaching  battle  between  the 
il  Roderick  and  the  Kind's  lieutenant, 
the  Karl  of  Mar ,  and  is  ordered  back  to  pre- 


vent the  combat,  by  announcing  that  both 
Sir  Roderick  and  Lord  Douglas  are  in  thi 
hands  of  their  sovereign. 

The   sixth  and  last  canto,  entitled  "Tht 
Guard  Room,"  opens  with  a  very  anhnatai 
description  of  the  motley  mera 
formed  the  royal  guard,  as  the_\  , 
(-111  ly  dawn,  alter  a  night  of  stem   <l< 
While  they  are  quarrelling  and  - 
sentinels  introduce  an   old 
veiled   maiden,  who  had  been   torwa. 
Mar  to  the  royal  presence;  and  Ellen,  disdoa. 
ing  her  countenance,  awes  the  rullinii  ft 
into  respect  and  pity,  by  her  gia> 
alit\ '.    She  is  then  conducted  to  a  more  seemly 
waitin  )|  the  Km::  shoOlii 

and  Allan-bane,   asking  to   be   taken    lu  lli« 
prison  of  his  captive  lord,  is  li 
the  sick  chamber  of  Roderick   Dhu    i 
dying  of  his  wounds  in 
the  castle.    The  high-souled  i 
eagerly  after   ihe    lortni.es  of   nil 
Douglas,  and  Ellen  ;  and.  when  he  learns  that 
a  battle  has  been  fouuhl  with  a  doubt'- 
cess,  eniri  ats  the  minstrel  to  sooth  his  partita; 
spirit  with  a  description  of  it,  and   v. 
victor  song  of   his  clan.      Allan 
plies:  and  the  battle  is  told 
and   lingular  verse.      When    the   vehement 
strain  is  closed,  Roderick  is  found  cold;  and 
Allan  mourns  him  in  a  pathetic  lamti 
the   mean   time,    Ellen   hears   the    vo 
Malcolm  Grwme  lamenting  his  captivity  from 
an  adjoining  turret  of  the  pabice  ;  and,  before 
she  has  recovered  from  hei 
led   by  Ihe  appearance  of  Fitz- 1 
comes  to  inform  her  that  the  coo 
bled,  and  the  King  at  leisure  to  recei 
suit.     He  conducts  her  trembling  steps  to  the 
hall  of  presence,  round  which   K 
timid  and  eager  glance  for  the  nn 
all  the   glittering  ligures  are   urn 
James  Fitz-James  alone  wears  his  rap  and 
plume  in  the  brilliant  assembly  !    Tin 
immediately  rushes  on   her   hna: 
The  knight  of  Snowdouu  is  the  K 
land  !    and,  struck  with  awe  and  terror,  sb» 
falls  Bpeechless  at  his  feet,  claspin 
and   jointing  to  the  rinir  m  brent]    . 
tion.     The  prince  raises  her  with 
ness — declares  aloud  that  her  ; 
given,  and  restored   to  favor 
ask  a  boon  for  some  other  person.    The 
of  Graeme*  trembleB  on   tier    lips;    but  sh» 
cannot  trust  herself  to  utter  it,  and  b» . 
grace  of  Roderick  Dhu      The  k 
that  he  would  give  his  best  earldom  u>  r«l<w» 
him  to  life,  and  presses  her  to  name  sou* 
other  boon.      She  blushes,  a 
the   king,    in  playful   vengeance 
Malcolm  (inline  to  fetters — takes  a  chain  of 
cold  from  his  own  neck 
that  of  the   joiing   chief,  puts   tin 
the  hand  of  Ellen  ! 

Such   is  the  brief  and  nuked    run! 

iry,  winch   Mr.  Scott  has  embrlhsW 
with  such  exquisite  imn<r 
by   so  main 
have  rendered   it   one  of  thi 

hi    the   language.      That   the  atofi 
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upon  the  whole,  is  well  digested  and  happily 
carried  on,  is  evident  from  the  hold  it  keeps 
of  the  reader's  attention  through  every  part 
of  its  program  It  has  the  fault,  indeed,  of 
aU  stories  that  turn  upon  an  anagnorisis  or 
recognition,  that  the  curiosity  which  is  ex- 
luring  the  first  reading  is  extinguished 
for  ever  when  we  arrive  at  the  discovery. 
This,  however,  is  an  objection  which  may  be 
made,  in  some  degree,  to  almost  every  story 
of  interest ;  and  we  must  say  for  Mr.  Scott. 
rut  his  secret  is  very  discreetly  kept,  and 
nost  felicitously  revealed.  If  we  were  to 
crutinize  the  fable  with  malicious  severity, 
hi  also  remark,  that  Malcolm  Graeme 
i  to<>  it  a  part  assigned  him,  con- 

iermg  the  favour  m  which  he  is  held  both 
Sy  Ellen  and  the  author;  and  that,  in  bring- 
ing out  the  shaded  and  imperfect  clt 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  as  a  contrast  In  the  purer 
virtue  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  hive 
fallen  into  the  common  error,  of  making  him 
more  interesting  than  him  whose  virtu 
was  intended  to  set  off,  and  converted  the 
villain  of  the  piece  in  some  measure  into  its 
hero.  A  modern  poet,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  Milton 
himself  is  thought  not  to  have  kept  clear ; 
and  for  which  there  seems  so  natural  a  cause, 
in  the  difference  between  poetical  and  amia- 
ble characters.  There  are  several  improba- 
,  too,  in  the  story,  which  might  disturb 
i  scrupulous  reader.  Allowing  that  the  king 
»f  Scotland  might  have  twice  disappeared  for 
B»eral  days,  without  exciting  any  disrurb- 
•  or  alarm  in  his  court,  it  is  certainly  rather 
ordinary,  that  neither  the  Lady  Margaret, 
M  Allan-bane,  nor  any  of  the  attendants 

■  mid  have  recognised  liis  person  ; 
and  almost  as  wonderful,  that  he  should  have 
found  any  dilficulty  in  discovering  the  family 

s.  There  is  something  rather 
ud,  too,  in  the  sort  of  blunder  or  mis- 
rtanding  (lor  it  is  no  more)  which  gives 
on  lo  S;r  Roderick's  Gathering  and  all 

• ;  nor  can  any  machinery  be 

eived  more  clumsy  for  effecting  the  de- 

DCe  of  a  distressed  hero,  thin  the  intro- 

■  !    a  mad   woman,  who,  without 
about  the  wanderer,  warns 

i  take  care  of  the  ambush 
a  set  for  him.     The  Maniacs  of  poetry 
have  indeed   had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
'he  Jays  of   Ophelia  down- 
ards  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of  this 
ivilege,  to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and 
i  make  sensible  people  be  guided  by  them, 
fable,  we  must 
pen-  xpress  our  disapiKiin; 

ling  the  general  cast  of  the 
m  much  akin  to  those 
met  publications.     When  we 
ilhor  of  the  I.av  and  ol   Mar- 
was  employed  upon  a  Highland  story, 
eit.i  '  to  a 

II,  for  awhile, 

to  the  :  ind  chivalry 

of  the  My  : — But  here  they  are  all 

upon  ■■  n  their  old  characters,  and 

ily  in  their  old  costume.    The  same  age — 


the  same  sovereign — the  same  manners — the 
same  ranks  of  soeisly — the 
for  courtesy  and  for  defiance.     Loch  Katrine, 
indeed,  is  more  picturesque  thnn  Si   M 
Loch:  and  Roderick  Dim  and  his  clan  have 
some  features  of  novelty: — But  the   Do 
and  the  King  are  the  leading  personage- 
the  whole  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  per- 
sons and  events  having  precisely   lie-  <imc 
character  ami  general  aspect  with  those  which 
gave  their  peculiar  colour  lothe  former  ] 
It   is   honourable   to   Mr.  Scott's 
doubt,  that  he  has  been  able  lo  interest  the 
public  so  deeply  with  this  third  presentment 
of  the  same  chivalrous  scenes:  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  both  bis  glory  ai 
riratiou  would   have  been  greater,  if  he  had 
changed  his  hand  more  completely,  and  ac- 
tually given  us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  Us 
drapery  and  accompaniments  in  a  correspond- 
ing si;,  li  tiion. 

Such  a  subject,  we  are  persuaded,  ha- very- 
great  capabilities,  and  oulv  wants  la  be  in- 
troduced to  public  notice  by  such  a  hand  as 
Mr.  Scott's,  to  make  n  still  more  powerful  im- 
pression than  he   has  already  effected  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance,     There 
■n  few  persons,  we  believe,  of  Buy 
poetical  susceptibility,    who   have   Wan 
among  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Highlands, 
and   contemplated   the  singular  peoj 
whom  they  are  still  tenanted — with  their  lore 
of  music  and  of  song — their  hardy  and 
lar  life,  so  unlike  the  unvarying  toils  ol    ihc 
Saxon  mechanic — their  devotion  lo  their  chiefs 
— their  wild   and   lofty   tradition! — their  na- 
tional enthusiasm — the  melancholy  grs 
of  the  scenes  they  inhabit— and  the   multi- 
plied  superstitions  which  still  linger  among 
them, — without  feeling,  that  there 
ing  people  so  well  adapted  for  the  pu 
of  poetry,  or  so  capable  of  furnishing  ' 
casions  of  new  and  striking  inventions  *  The 
great  and  continued  popularity  of  Macpher- 
son'sOssian  (though  discredited  as  a  memorial 
of  antiquity,  at  least  as  much  as  is  warranted 
by  any  evidence  yet  before  the  public),  proves 
how  very  fascuiating  a  fabric  might  Ik-  raised 
upon  that  foundation  by  a  more  powerful  or 
judicious  linnd.     That  oelebl  alien, 

though  defaced  with  the  most  childish  and 
offensive  affectations,  still  charmt 
sional  gleams  of  a  tenderness  beyond  all  ether 
tenderness,  and  a  sublimity  of  a  new  charac- 
ter of  dreariness  and  elevation;  and,  though 
patched  with  pieces  of  the  most  barefaced  pla- 
giarism, still  maintains  a  tone  of  originality 

which   has  leeiimriielidod    il 

the  civilised  world.  The  cultivated  literati 
of  England,  indeed,  are  struck  with  the  affec- 
tation and  the  plagiarism,  and  renounce  the 
whole  work  as  tawdry  and  fi  nl  the 

multitude  at  home,  anil  almost  all 

readers  abroad,   to  whom  those  defects  are 

less  perceptible,  still  continue  to  admire  ,  and 


•'The  Turtim  ferrr  rse'iied  in  the  Somh 
ye!  ernrlicaif.l)  t>y  the  Hi-.'hlnnd  scenes  nmt  elmrac- 
lers  of  Wsverly.  seems  fully  to 
lion  ;  and  umkes  it  rnther  •orpnsina 
great  wriier  has  since  tepeivia  \\«  cxyetwwtwx. 


few  of  our  classical  pools  have  so  sure  and 
regular  a  sulo.  txjlh  in  our  own  and  in  other 
languages,  as  the  singular  collection  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  A  great  part  of  its 
charm,  we  think,  consists  in  the  novelty  of 
its  Celtic  characters  and  scenery,  and  their 
singular  aptitude  for  poetic  combinations;  and 
then-fore  it  is  that  we  are  persuaded,  that  if 
Mr.  Scott's  powerful  and  creative  gJBmui  were 
to  be  turned  in  good  earnest  to  such  a  subject, 
■ornelhirig  minrit  be  produced  still  more  im- 
pressive and  original  than  even  this  age  has 
yet  witnessed. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  lay 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  passages  in 
the  present  poem  which  appear  to  us  most 
'eristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
author: — and  the  lirst  that  strikes  us,  in  turn- 
es,  is  the  following  fine  de- 
scription o(  Sir  Roderick's  approach  to  the 
isle,  as  described  by  the  aged  minstrel,  at  the 
close  of  his  conversation  with  Ellen.  The 
moving  picture — the  effect  of  the  sounds — 
iod  the  wild  character  and  strong  and  pecu- 
liar nationality  of  the  whole  procession,  are 
given  with  inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

"  But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  f 

My  dull  enrs  caich  no  falt'ring  breeze, 
No  weeping  hirch  nor  open's  wake ; 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake  ; 
Still  is  the  canna's  hoary  beard. 
Yet.  by  my  minsirel  fanh,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." — 

"  Far  up  ihe  lengihcn'd  lake  were  spied 
Knur  dark'mng  speck9  upon  the  tide, 
That.  slow,  enlarging  on  iho  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And  benring  downwards  from  Glcngyie, 
Piecr'H  full  upon  lb"  lonely  isle  ; 
The  point  of  Rrisnchnil  they  pass'd, 
And.  la  the  windward  os  they  cast, 
Acuiust  the  sun  ihey  cave  lo  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Knd'rirk'sbanner'd  Pine! 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spenr?,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  miL'lu  you  SM  the  lortans  brave, 
And  plntds  and  plumage  dance  nnd  wave ; 
Now  tee  the  bonnets  sink  ond  rise, 
As  his  lough  oor  the  rower  phea  ; 
See  Hashing  ai  each  sturdy  stroke 
The  wove  ascending  inio  smoke  ! 
See  ttie  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 
And  mark  the  gnudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep, 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As.  rushing  through  ihe  lake  amain, 
They  plied  ihe  ancient  Highland  strain. 

•   Ever,  as  on  ibev  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  i he  sounds,  by  distance  lame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And  ling' ring  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wsil'd  tvi  rv  herenST  note  away  ; 
Then,  bursting  bolder  on  ihe  ear. 
The  elan's  shrill  Gath'ring  ihev  could  hear ; 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  thai  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  tight, 
Tfaiek  bent  the  rapid  notes,  a*  when 
TIk'  musi'ring  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  bol'er'd  enrth  return*  their  tread  ! 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
fCxjjrcsi'd  their  merry  matching,  on, 


risks.  and 
i  and  wan 

ret  ago* 

ll'd  an.au 


Ere  peal  ot  closing  I 
With  mingled  on 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and 
As  broad-sword  upon  target  j 
And  groaning  pause,  ei 
Condens'd,  the  bslile  Tell'd 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  abo 
Retreat  borne  headlong 
And  bursts  of  triumph  lode 
Clon- Alpine's  conquest — all 
Nor  ended  thus  the  sir 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong 'd  an 
And  chong'd  the  conquering  i 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  1° 

"  The  war-pipes  ceas'd  ;  but  I 
Were  busy  with  their  echo 
And.  when  ihey  slept,  a  vo 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wak 
Wbile  loud  an  hundred  clansmen  I 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  pr 

boatman,  bending  to  b' 
W  ith  measur'd  sweep  the  burthen 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  1 
Makes  ihrough  December's  I 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  I 
1  Uod'ngh  Vich  Alpine,  ho' 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they 
Distinct  ihe  martial  ditty  flov 

"  Boat  Soxo. 

"  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  iriump 
Honnur'd  and  hless'd  be  the  ev 

Long  mov  the  Tree  in  ht« 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  « 

"  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sow 

Blooming  ai  Beltane,  in  wml.  r  i 
When  ihe  whirlwind  has  siripp'd  t 
mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  ( 
Moor'd  in  ihe  rifled  rock, 
Proof  lo  the  tempest's  sho 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  rod) 

Menteith  and  Brradalbane,  ill 
V.t  ho  his  praise  agen. 
1  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dim.  bo  ! 

"  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  r 

h  to  your  on 
O  !  that  ihe  rose-bud  thai 
Were  wreath'd  in 
O  thai  some  a.-»  ■ 
Worthy  such  noble  si 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  in  ih 
!  shoold  Clnn-AI] 
Rititf  from  her  di 
'  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  I 

The  reader  may  take  nex. 
general  sketch  of  Loch  K^iin* 

"  One  bumish'd  sheet  of  bving  i 
Loch  Koirme  lay  beneaih  Into  i 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  I 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  I 
And  islands  that,  emptirpli 
Floated  mm1 

And  mountains,  that  like  : 
To  sentinel  enchanted  i 
Hich  on  the  south,  hug 
Down  to  the  lake  in  I 
Crags,  knolla.  and  mi 
The  fragments  ol 
A  wild'ring  lores!  feather' i 
His  ruin'd  sides  and  iutnn 
While  on  the  north,  ihrovi 
Ben-on  heav'd  high  his  ton 

The  next  is  n  r: 
,  in  ;i  snmn 
picture  i.  lord. 
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imnier  dawn's  reflected  hue 
rple  rhang'd  Loch  Kiinne  blue ; 

•nd  Kill  ihe  wenorn  breeze 
iss'd  i he  lake,  jitm  stirr'd  ihe  Ireci ; 
i«  uiiu'd  lake,  like  milden  coy, 
ilea  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  ! 
louiitsiii  shadows  on  her  brent 

urn  her  broken  nor  it  reit ; 

'lit  iiii'-enaiiuv  they  he, 

murr  joyi  10  F  incy'i  eye ! 

'iter  hly  to  the  light 

ishee  rrar'd  of  wlver  bright; 

or  awoke,  ind  to  the  luwn, 

iin'd  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fiwtt , 

rey  mist  left  the  mountain  aide, 

■rani  nhow'd  in  glistening  pride; 

ile  in  rlecked  sky, 

irk  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 

tack-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

BOITOW  eeve  from  broke  and  bush ; 

wcr  coo'd  the  cushat  duve 

nics  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

ought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  real, 

g'd  the  norm  in  Rod'nck'a  breast. 

thcaihed  broad-sword  in  his  hind, 

it  he  pae'd  the  islet  strand  : 

n  r  in  king  bind  stood  oft  aghast 

i  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 

;lance  ihe  mouniiin  eagle  threw, 

am  the  clifts  of  Ben-venue, 

iread  her  iliirk  sails  on  the  wind, 

high  in  middle  heaven  rcclin'd, 

her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 

'd  ihe  warblers  of  the  brake."— pp.  98-100. 

following  description  of  ihe  starting  of 
lieai*  mure  marks  of  labour 
uat  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  and  borders, 
i.  upon  straining  and  exaggeration; 
blows  great  pou  i 

Rod'rick.  with  impaiient  look, 
I  hand  ihe  symbol  look  : 

leed!'  he  said,  and  gave 
mulct  lo  his  henchman  brave, 
musier-place  be  Lanric  mead — 

in, — speed,  Mslise.  speed  !' 
lien  ihe  hawks  pursue, 
row  Loch  Katrine  flew  ; 

nchman  on  the  prow  ; 
<-  bargemen  row, 
where  ihey  launch'd  the  boat, 
all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
foam  and  ripple  still, 

r'd  ihe  mainland  hill! 
nun  the  silver  beach's  side 
via  the  pmw  three  fathom  wide, 
i  lightly  bounded  lo  the  laud, 
neesenger  ol  blood  and  brand, 
d    Manse,  speed  !  Ihe  dun  deer's  hido 
•i  was  never  tied, 
e,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste 
ms  never  brae'd. 
1'gan.st  the  sleepy  hill  thy  breast, 
down  like  torrent  from  its  en  - 
short  and  springing  footstep  pasa 

-  ling  and  false  nioraas  ; 
s  ihe  brook  Tiko  roe-buck  bound, 

ike  like  questing  hound  ; 
roe,  i*  Inch,  ihe  scaur  is  deep, 
lnnk  not  front  the  desperate  leap; 
d  are  thy  burning  lips  md  brow, 

imam  pause  not  now  ; 
a  ol  bai lie.  late,  am! 
Ii  onward  in  iliy  fleet  career! 
i  'rack'al  not  now, 

at  ao  <>od  bough, 

■<i  now  thy  flying  pace 

nger.  dch.  and  warrior  d'eed, 
thy  course— ^  .  ipsedV  " 

pp.  112—114. 


The  following  reflections  on  an  ancient  field 
of  battle  afTord  one  of  the   I  -kabla 

instances  of  false  taste  m  all  Mi.  Boott'a  wri- 
Yet  the  brevity  and  variety  <>i  the 
imueea  serve  well  to  snow,  as  era  bare  l"i- 
merly  hinted,  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are 
traces  of  a  powerful  genius. 

'  a  dreary  glen, 


Where  scatter' d  lay  the  bones  of  men, 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tam'd  a  warrior's  heart, 
Tu  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 
Ili"  knoi-grosa  lettered  there  the  hand, 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  baud  ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler' d  heart  to  lear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest, 
The  field-fare  fram'd  her  lowly  neat! 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time  ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 
•Siill  wreath'd  with  chaplet  flush'd  and  full, 
For  heaih-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom, 
Supplied  ihe  bonnet  and  ihe  plume. "-pp.  102,  103 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  ir 
the  poem,  certainly,  is  that  in  winch  Su 
Roderick  is  represented  as  Calling  op  Ins  men 
■addon]}  from  iheir ambush,  when  Kits-James 
expressed  his  impatience  to  meet,  face  to 
face,  that  murderous  chieftain  and  his  clan. 

"  '  Hove,  then,  thy  wish !' — He  whistled  shrill : 
And  he  was  onswer'd  from  thi 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  ihe  curlew, 
From  crag  to  crag  ihe  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through,  eopee  and  heaih,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  nnd  bended  bows! 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 
Sprung  up  it  once  the  lurking  foe; 
From  shingles  grey  lb  Marl 

Tii"  In  ■■  ken-bush  I Il  forth  the  dart. 

The  rushes  md  the  wilhiw-wand 

Arc  bristling  into  axe  and  brum!, 

And  cv'ry  lufl  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  (or  strife. 

That  whistle  garrison'd  ihe  glen 

At  Mass  wnh  lull  five  hundred  men  . 

Aa  if  ihe  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  lender's  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  ilireiu'iiing  man 

Lay  ton' ring  o'er  lbs  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  ihe  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

1'iHin  the  mountain-side  ihey  hung. 

The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fin-James — "  How  say 'at  thou  now  I 

Thttt  are  Clan-Alpine's  wnrunis  irue  ; 

And,  Saxon, — 1  im  Roderick  Dim  I" — 

11  Fiiz-James  was  brave  t — Though  lo  his  heart 
Tlie  life-blood  ibrill'd  with  sudden  siart. 
He  uiaiiii'd  him-  lunlleee  air, 

RcturnM  ill  •  haughty  Mare, 

Bkl  back  against  n  rock  lie  boro. 
And  firmly  plnr'd  bin  tool  before  : — 
'  Con  ■  k  shall  fly 

From  i<s  firm  base  as  soon  as  I  ' — 
Sir  Roderick  mork'd-  ■  >ea 

Respect  was  mingled  ariih  Miiprise, 
And  ihe  siem  joy  which  wsrnors  feel 
In  Unman  worthy  of  their  siecl. 
Short  space  he  stood— 'hen  wov'd  hi|  hand 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band'. 
Each  wamot  vanish  d  wVieteYuc,  auxA, 
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In  broom  or  bracken,  heoth  or  wooa 

Sunk  brand  and  (pear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  nnd  copses  low  ; 

It  seem'd  is  it  their  inuiher  Earth 

Hod  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  binh ! 

The  wind's  last  breaih  hod  toss'd  in  air, 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair— 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ; 

The  sun's  hut  glance  was  glinted  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack — 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shono 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  stone." 

pp.  203—205. 

The  following  picture  is  of  a  very  different 
character;  but  touched  also  with  the  hand  of 
a  true  poet: — 

"  Yet  ere  his  onward  way  he  look, 
The  Stronger  cast  a  ling'ring  look, 
\V  here  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  an  ihe  islet  beach, 
Reclin'd  against  a  blighted  iree, 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he, 
To  minstrel  mediiaiion  given, 
His  rev'rend  brow  was  rais'd  to  heaven, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
His  hand,  reclin'd  upon  the  wire, 
Seem'il  watching  ibe  awnk'iiiug  fire; 
80  still  he  sale,  as  ihose  who  wail 
Till  judgment  speak  ihe  doom  of  fate; 
So  mil,  os  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair  ; 
Soslill,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 
Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beaide  him  Ellen  sata  and  amil'd,"  &c. 

pp.  50,  51. 

Though  these  extracts  have  already  ex- 
tended this  article  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  we  cannot  omit  Ellen's  introduction 
to  the  court,  and  tin-  transformation  of  Ktg- 
James  into  the  Kin:;  of  Scotland.  The  un- 
known prince,  it  will  be  recollected,  himself 
conducts  her  into  the  royal  presence : — 

"  Wiih  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
Aa  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  Icar. 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  fali'ring  aleps  half  led,  half  staid. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade. 
Till,  ai  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  porta!  arch  untolded  wide. 

"  Wiihin  'twos  brilliant  nil  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glnw'd  on  Ellen's  dauled  I 
As  when  ihe  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  10  summer  even, 
Anil,  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 
Aerial  kiighis  and  tniry  dames. 
Still  i.y  Fit* -James  her  boring  sinid  ; 
A  lew  faint  slepsehe  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  rais'd, 
And  fearful  round  ihe  presence  gaz'd  ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  stale. 
The  dreaded  prince,  whose  will  was  fate  ! 
She  gaz'd  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  rul'd  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gaz'd— 
Then  lit'u'd  licwilder'd  and  an 
For  all  Blood  bore ;  nnd,  in  the  room, 
Fin-James  olone  wore  cop  and  plume  ! 
To  him  each  lady's  look  m<  lent, 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  aheen, 
He  si  pie  Lincoln  green, 

The  centre  of  'he  glitt'ring  ring  ' — 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland's  King! 


"  As  wreath  of  snow  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  ihni  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  tr.mi  her  truy. 
A  nd  at  ihe  Monarch's  feet  she  lay  ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands— 
She  ahow'd  the  ring — she  closp'd  her  hands, 
O  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  gen'roua  prince,  thai  suppliant 
Gently  he  rais'd  her — and  the  while 
Check'd  wiih  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd, 
And  bade  her  terrors  tie  dismiss'd  : — 
'  Yes,  Fair  !  the  wand'ring  poor  Fiu-Jetoaa 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  Iby  woes,  thy  wishes,  brine  ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring,"  "  ic. 

Pj..  881— «t 

We  cannot  resist  adding  the  graceful  wind 
ing  up  of  the  whole  story : — 

"  '  Malcolm,  come  forth !' — And,  and  at  the  »anl 
Down  kneel'd  the  Gneine  to  J  U>rA 

'  For  thee,  rash  voulh,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  ihee  mav  Vengeance  claim  her  dues. 
Who,  nuriur'd  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  irench'rous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faiihlul  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  oullaw'd  man, 
Dishiiuouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 
Fellers  and  warder  for  the  Gfl 
Hia  chain  of  gold  ihe  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  genily  drew  the  gliit'ring  band  ; 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand  '"' — p.  2** 

There  are  no  separate  introductions  to  tilt 
cantos  of  this  poem;  but  each  of  lit 
gins  with  one  or  two  stanzas  in  the  meaaun 
of  Spenser,  usually  containing   some  reflec- 
tions connected  with  the  subject 
entered  on  ;  and   written,  for   the  most  pari, 
with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.     '1 
lowing,  we  think  is  among  the  most  s-lnkinr  — 

"  Time  rolls  hia  ceaseless  course  !  The  race  of  yon 

Who  dane'd  our  infancy  upon  1  heir  knee, 
And  lold  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  stone, 

Of  iheir  strange  ventures  hap| 
How  nre  they  blotted  from  il» 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wiih.  1  fetes. 

Wail,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eler 

Like  stranded  wrecks — ihe  nde  returning  nosne, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !     Time  rolls  ha 
ceoselcss  course  ! 

"  Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well, 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  hia  bugle  blew," 
lie.— pp.  97,  98. 

There  is  an  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  u> 
North,  prefixed  to  the  poem  ;  and  a  farewtB 
subjoined  to  it  in  the  same   1  wnltM 

and  versified,  it  appears  to  us,  with  moti 
Mr.  Scott's  usual  care.     We  l'ivc  two  of  lbs 
three  stanzas  that  compose  the  last : — 

"Harp  of  the  North,  farewell!     The  hills  (ros 
dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  tl, 
In  Iwihuht  copse  Ihe  glow-worm  tigl 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  10  iht  -  naiaj. 

Resume  ihy  wizard  elm  !  the  t 

And  the  wild  breeze,  ihv  wi',i- 
Thv  mimbera  aweet  withNoiure 

Wiih  dis'onl  echo  from  the  fold  of 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and   hum  of  kef 
ing  bee. 

"Hark!  as  my  ling'ring  fool' 

Some  Spirit  of  ihe  Air  has  \* 
'Tis  now  a  Seropli  bi 

"Tia  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  Ir.ilir  wing. 
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Ij ing  number*  line 
r  down  ihe  ruyged  dell ! 
iiuurntin  breeica  ac*rcely  hring 
•  win  h-i'Mc  1,1  i ho  distant  tppcll— 
talent  nil  ' — Enchanlreae,  lare  thee 
'—pp.  289.  29a 

■ages,  though  taken  with  very 

n,  arc  favourable  specimens,  we 

ile,  of  the  execution  of  the 

We  had  marked  several  of 

character ;    but,  fortunately   for 

have  tracted  so  much, 

scarcely  have  room  to  taki'  any 

m;  and  rn  nse  all  our 

uto  I  itioant  compass. 

we  think  it  our 

pains  have 

en  taken  with  Brian  the  Hermit 

whole  character  a   failure 

bnrtmg  (he  interest  of  the 

■probability,  and   rather  heavy 

able,  than  sublime  or  terrible  iu 

The  quarrel  between  Malobho 

tlie   second   canto,   is  also 

ensive.  There  is  something 

out  ■■  er,  in  Malcolm's 

out  Ellen  from  her  own  parlour; 

of  a  ili.it   takes 

en    the    rival   chieftains   on   the 

vi mil iii liny  and  indecorous.     The 

poem,  however,  is  the 

dull  i  hich  is  put  into 

I  the  nard-room. 

i  song 

ich  will  be  tend    with 

inient  admirers: 

and  even  his  power 

tell  him  when  he 

Here 

ulT  Which    has  dropped,  in 

ons  attempt,  from  the  pen  of  one 

uitry  : — 

iliou  won,  mil  wiii>  ei"«'  •hnrp  ; 
hul   glee-maiden  mid  linrp, 
i ho  land, 
a  juggler  band.'- 

-no  such  fortune  mine.. 
■  kBOfhl  our  line. 
arper  and  the  girl  ] 

Earl. 
i m  uteed. 
them  huherward  with  «|»od. 
our  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 

■la  them  shame  f,r  harm.'  — 
led  John  of  Brent, 
■I  janulinu  bent  : 
strike  doe  t„  •id--  our  lodge, 

us  niggard  grudge 
e  forester  hi»  fee  ! 
ay  ehare,  howe'er  it  be,'  " 

lip.  250.  251. 

land   freebooter'  lo  not 

nobler  style.     For  example  : — 


iw  lax  evenine-iida 


ni"i  not  he 


*hich.  afar, 
f.irrwiw  ttte  event*  of  war. 

IV-whi'e  hull  they  slew.' 
i  gallant  i.iuie  I  knew  ; 
••  had. 
ry.men  Gallangad. 
ur  retreat; 


And  kept  our  atouteat  kernes  in  awe, 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beol '  maha.'  " — pp.  146, 147. 

Scarcely  more  tolerable  are  such  expres- 
sions as — 

"For  life  i»  Hugh  of  Larbert  lamo  ;" — 

Or  that  unhappy  couplet,  where  Ihe  King 
himself  is  in  such  distress  for  a  rhyme,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  most  obscure 
taints  on  the  calendar. 

"  'Tia  J  times  (A  Dongraa,  by  Saint  Scrle  ; 
The  uncle  of  the  bamiah'il  Earl." 

We  would  object,  too,  to  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  strange  words  as  occurs  in  these 
three  lines : — 


1  '  Fleet  foot  on  the  corrri; 
Sage  counael  .'  .  CumUr; 
Red  hand  in  the  /oniy,'  " 


Slc. 


Nor  can  we  relish  such  babyish  verses  as 

"  •  He  will  return  : — dear  lady,  trust : — 
With  joy,  return.     He  will — he  must.'  " 

"  '  Nay,  lovely  Ellen !    Dearcat !  tiny.'  " 

These,  however,  and  several  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  are  blemishes  which 
may  well  be  excused  in  a  poem  of  more  than 
five  thousand  lines,  produced  so  soon  after 
another  slill  longer:  and  though  they  are 
blemishes  which  it  is  proper  to  notice,  be- 
cause they  are  evidently  of  a  kind  that  may 
be  corrected,  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as 
unfair,  to  give  them  any  considerable  weight 
in  our  general  estimate  of  Ihe  work,  or  of  the 
powers  of  the  author.  Of  these,  we  have 
already  spoken  at  sufficient  Length;  and  must 
now  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Mr.  Scolt,  by 
expressing  our  hope,  and  tolerably  confident 
expectation,  of  soon  meeting  with  him  again. 
That  he  may  injure  Ins  popularity  by  ihe 
refusion  of  his  |>  .isnodoubt 

possible  :  though  many  of  the  moat  celebrated 
poets  hi  raaog  the  most  voluminous : 

lull,  Unit  the  public  must  iniin  by  this  libe- 
rality, does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  ques- 
tion. If  ourpoeticnl  treasures  were  increased 
by  the  publication  of  Marmion  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  great  faults  in  both  those  works,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  should  be  still  richer  if  we  pos- 
lif'tv  poems  of  the  same  merit  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  for  our  interest,  whatever  it 
may  be  as  lo  his,  that  their  author's  muse 
should  continue  as  prolific  as  she  has  hitherto 
been.  If  Mr.  Scott  will  only  vary  his  sub- 
jects a  little  more,  indeed,  we  think  are  might 
engage  lo  insure  his  own  reputation  . 
any  material  injury  from  Iheir  rapid  parturi- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  entertain  very  great  doubts 
whether  much  greater  pains  would  enable 
him  to  write  much  better  poetry,  we  would 
rather  have  two  bUMltiM  poems,  with  Ihe 
present  quantum  of  faults — than  one,  with 
only  one-tenth  pail  lessallny.  He  will  always 
be  a  poet,  we  fear,  to  whom  the  fastidious 
will  make  great  objections;  but  he  may 
easily  find,  in  his  popularity,  n  OOnwemW 
for  their  s  i  /Arjwrt/ hollow  in 

his  favour :  ami   though  tf  ok 

that  its  <li  AV} 

attended  to,  iiwillnol  cjuakit«AviA\\\V»^w&vcX. 
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Poems.    By  the  Reverend  George  Ceabbe.    8vo.  pp.  260.    London,  ISO?.* 


We  receive  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
poetical   existence,  which  are   contained  in 

iln*  mli! with  the  same  sort  of  feeling 

that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient 
friend,  whom  we  no  longer  expected  to  hear 
of  in  tins  world.  We  rejoice  in  his  resunec- 
olh  lor  his  sake  and  for  our  own:  But 
we  feel  also  a  certain  movement  of  selt-con- 
demnalion,  for  having  been  remiss  in  our  in- 
quiries niter  him,  and  somewhat  too  negligent 
of  the  honours  which  ought,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  been  paid  to  his  memory. 

It  is  now,  we  are  afraid,  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since  we  were  first  struck  with  the  vig- 
our, originality,  and  truth  of  description  of 
"The  VtflagVj"  and  since,  we  regretted  that 
an  author,  who  could  write  so  well,  should 
h«Y«  written  so  little.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  iiave  heard  little  of  Mr.  Crabbe; 
and  fear  that  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
Inst  mlIii  of  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  us. 
With  a  Mtijrular,  and  scarcely  pardonnble  in- 
difference to  fame,  he  has  remained,  during 
this  Ion;;  interval,  in  patient  or  indolent  re- 
pose ;  and,  without  making  a  single  move- 
ment lo  maintain  or  advance  the  reputation 
he   had   acquired,   has   permitted   others   to 

•  I  have  given  a  larger  space  lo  Crabbe  in  ihie 
republication  than  lo  any  of  Ins  coniemporary  poets ; 
not  merely  because  I  think  more  highly  of  him 
i linn  ol  roost  of  ihcm,  but  also  because  I  fancy  that 
he  baa  had  less  justice  done  him.  The  nature  of 
his  subjects  was  not  such  as  to  attract  either  imita- 
tor* nr  admirera,  from  among  ihe  ambitious  or  fan- 
ciful lover-*  of  poetry;  or,  consequently,  tosei  him 
si  the  head  of  a  School,  or  let  him  surround  him- 
self "I'll  the  zealots  of  a  Sect:  And  it  must  also 
be  admitted,  lhat  hia  claima  to  distinction  depend 
fully  ns  much  on  his  great  powers  of  observation, 
his  skill  in  touching  the  deeper  sympathies  of  our 
nalure,  and  his  power  of  inculcating,  by  their  means, 
ihe  most  impressive  lessons  of  humanity,  as  on  any 
fine  ploy  of  fancy,  or  grace  and  beauty  in  hia  de- 
ns. I  have  great  faith,  however,  in  the  in- 
trinsic worth  and  ultimate  success  of  those  more 
substantial  attributes ;  snd  have,  accordingly,  tbe 
i  ft  impression  lhat  the  citations  I  have  here 
I  roiti  Crabbe  will  strike  more,  snd  sink  deeper 
into  the  nunda  of  renders  to  whom  thev  are  new 
mr  by  whom  tlicy  may  have  been  pnrtially  lorgol- 
ten),  than  nny  I  have  been  able  lo  present  lr.irn 
other  writers.  Ii  probably  is  idle  enough  (as  well 
as  s  bills  presumptuous)  to  suppose  thai  a  publica- 
tion like  'his  will  afford  many  opportunities  of  test- 
ing tbe  truth  of  this  prediction.  But,  as  the  ex- 
periment is  to  be  made,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
ninf  this  as  one  of  its  objects. 
It  is  but  candid,  however,  after  all,  to  add,  lhat 
my  concern  for  Mr.  Crabbe's  reputation  would 
scarcely  have  led  me  to  devote  near  one  hundred 
pagee  to  ihe  estimate  of  his  poetical  merits,  had  I 
not  set  some  value  on  the  speculations  as  lo  the 
elements  of  poetical  excellence  in  general,  and  its 
moral  bearings  and  affinities — for  ihe  introduction 
of  which  t!ii»  estimate  seemed  to  present  an  occa- 
mon,  or  apologv. 


usurp  the  attention  which  he  was  i 
commanding,   and    allowed    himself 
nearly  forgotten  by  a  publ. 
upon  being  reminded  of  all 
tne   living   have  on  its  favour 
publications,  though  of  di- 
were  perhaps  too  small  in 
long   the   objects  of  general 

by  some  accident,  to 
aside  in  the  crowd  of  more  clamort 
petitora, 

Yet,  though  the  name  of  Crabbe  1 
hitherto  been  very  common  in  t 
our  poetical  critics,  we  believe 
real  lovers  of  poetry  to  whom 
meats  and  descriptions  are 
familiar.    There  is  a  truth  and  a  f 
of  his  delineations  of  rustic  life,  wb 
culated  to  sink  deep  into  thi 
I  being  confirmed  by  daih 
'  are  recalled  upon  innumera 
when  the  ideal  pictures  of 
thors  have  lost  all   their  i 
selves  at  least,  we  pro 
Mr.  Crabbe  for  many  of  these  strong  I 
sions;  and  have  known  more  than  osx 
unpoetical  acquaintances, 
could  never  peas  by  a  parish  wc 
out  thinking  of  the  description  n 
read  at  school  in  the  Poetical  E> 
volume  before  us  will  rei 
extend  many  such  impress,.!!-      It  < 
all  the  former  productions 
about  double  their  bulk  of  new  t 
of  it  in  the  same  taste  and  tn:i 
position  with  the  former ;  and  K»nieei 
of  which  we  have  had  no  previoo*  c 
in  this  author.     The  who], 
ordinary  merit,  and  will  be 
little  doubt,  a  sufficient  «s  t 
to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  roost  c 
nervous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the 
oentni 

His  characteristic,  cert:, 
truth  of  description,  •  •!»* 

to  grt 

aion  ; — that  kind  of 
which  we  meet  with  in  Cow 
of  diction  ai 

in  "The  Deserted  ViUaps" 
"The  Vanity  of  Hums 
If  he  can  be  said  lo  h 
of  any  author,  it  is  G 
has  been  the  object  oi 
his  general  train  of  i 
of  sot 

when  "The  Villi 
was  commonly  i 
an  answer  i 
tionsof  "Th 
with  this  eclebra  r,  he  wi 
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ink,  to  have  more  vigour  and  leu  deli- 
be  must  be  admitted  to  be 
tine  finish  and  uniform  beauty 
cannot  help  considering 
or,  both  in  the  variety  and  the 
Instead  of  that  uniform 
ness  which  overspreads 
Msmith,  we  find  in  Mr. 
gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour, 
of  life  are  more 
y  than   those  of  hit.  rival,  his  poetical 
cut  seems  far  more  cheerful ;  and 
the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are 
;   himself  for  sarcastic 
;  unlirnd  in  innocent  playfulness, 
ion,  ihouirh  generally  pure  and  pow- 
sornetiines    harsh,   and   sometimes 
has  occasionally  admitted  .1 
two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to 
charade 1  of  inelegance  to  the  passages 
eh   iliey  occur.     With  a  taste  less  ais- 
astidious  than  that  of  Gold- 
he  ha«,  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener 
if  observation,  and  a  readier  hand  for 

nealion   of   what    he    has   cil- 
ia lean  poetical  keeping  in  his  whole 
Dot  111'"  groupsof  which  it  con- 
d,    we   think,  with    equal 
an.!  drawn  with  greater  spirit  as  well 
lelity. 
air,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a 
rallel   between  a  living  poet,  and 
1  ition   has   been   sealed   by 
■   immutable  sentence  of  a 
Yd  there  are  so  few 
to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe 
that  we  can  scarcely 
opinion  of  his  merit,  without  com- 
■  >i    lus   predecessors. 
of   writers,   indeed,   from 
9  those  of  Mr.  Crabbe  might  re- 
flation which  results  from 
-ition  in  all 
I  opinion.     We  allude  now 
id  the  Soulheys.  and 
ill  that  ambitious  fraternity, 
•itentions  and  extraordinary 
labouring  to  bring  back  our  poetry 
ty  and   public  childish- 
r«,  Qoarles,  or  Marvel.    These 
wrilr  a  great  deal  about  rustic  life, 
Crabbe :  and  they  even  agree 
welling  iiiuetion  its  discomforts; 
g  can  be  more  opposite  than  the 
the  manner 
cute  their  representations  of 

exhibits  the  common    people 

ich  a»  they  are,  and  as 

•ne  who  will  take 

iC  into  their  condition  ; 

ders  his  sketches 

nteresttug  and  beautiful 

for  descrip- 

10  such  forms  as 

.on  or  awake  the  mem- 

i  the  whole  such 

and  of 

Ifl  must  feel  to  be 

rJul.  Theg-entle- 


men  of  the  new  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
scarcely  ever  condescend  to  take  their  sub 
jects  from  any  description  of  persons  at  a. 
known  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  ths 
world ;  but  invent  for  themselves  certain 
whimsical  and  unheard-of  beings,  to  whom 
they  impute  some  fantastical  combination  of 
feelings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathy for  them,  either  by  placing  them  in  in- 
credible situations,  or  by  some  strained  and 
exaggerated  morabsation  of  a  vague  and  in- 
scription. Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short,  shows 
us  something  which  we  have  all  seen,  or  may 
see,  in  real  life;  and  draws  from  it  such  foel- 
ings  and  such  lefiections  as  every  human  be- 
ing must  acknowledge  that  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  truth,  and  vivid 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  his  representations, 
and  by  the  force  and  pathos  of  the  sensations 
with  which  we  feel  that  they  are  connected. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  associates,  on  the 
other  hand,  introduce  us  to  beings  whose  ex-'' 
istence  was  not  previously  si  by  the 

aculest  observers  of  naiure;  and  excite  an 
interest  for  them — where  they  do  excite  any 

—more   by  an  eloquent  and   rel 
analysis  of  their  own  capricious  feelings,  than 
by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of  sym- 
pathy in  their  situation. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  or  the  more  recent  publications  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  scarcely  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  this  representation;  but  in  order  to 
vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  ad- 
vantage, we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
hasty  references  to  the  former,  and  by  far  the 
least  exceptionable  of  those  productions. 

A  village  schoolmaster,  lor  instance,  is  a 
pretty  common  poetical  character 
has  drawn  him  inimitably  ;  so  has  Sh<  nslone, 
with  the  alight  change  of  sex;  and  Mr.  Crabbe, 
ill  two  passages,  has  followc1  Step*. 

Now,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  a  village  school- 
master also — a  personage  who  makes  no  small 
figure  in  three  or  four  ol  hia  poems.  But  by 
what  traits  is  this  worthy  0U1  gentleman  de- 
lineated by  the  new  poet  1  No  pedantry — no 
innocent  vanity  of  learning — no  mixture  of 
indulgence  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  of 
poverty  with  the  consciousness  of  rare  ac 
miirements.  Every  feature  which  belongs  to 
the  situation,  or  marks  the  character  in  ceru- 
men apprehension,  is  scornfully  discarded  by 
Mr.  Wordsworth;  who  represents  his  crey- 
haired  rustic  pedagogue  asa  sort  of  hull  I 
sentimental  person,  overrun  with  fine 
ings,  constitutional  merriment,  and  a  most 
humorous  melancholy.  Here  are  the  two 
stanzas  in  which  this  consistent  and  intelli- 
Naracter  is  pourtrayed.  The  diction  if 
at  least  as  new  as  the  conception. 

"  The  niiihs  which  Motlhew  hrov'd  were  sir,h« 
Of  one  tir'd  out  wi(h/i»»  and  mndnm  ; 
The  tears  which  cunie  10  Mntihew'«  eyes 
Wrri!  lenre  of  light — ihr  oil  nf  flaJnett. 

"  Yet  •ometimet.  when  the  secret  cup 

Hill  nnd  nerious  though'  wen!  round 
He  peeni'd  n*  if  he  drank  it  up. 

He  fell  wiih  spirit  tn  pto(u\md. 
Thou  jouJ  of  God's  besi  earthly  muU,"  Ice* 
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A  frail  damsel  again  is  a  character  common 
enough  in  all  poems ;  and  one  upon  which 
lniu v  line  and  pathetic  lines  have  been  ex- 
pei.ded.  Mr.  YVordsworth  has  written  more 
ihan  three  hundred  on  the  subject:  but,  in- 
stead of  new  images  of  tenderness,  or  deli- 
cate representation  of  intelligible  feelings,  he 
lias  contrived  to  tell  us  nothing  what' 
the  unfortunate  fair  one,  but  that  her  i 
Martha  Kay  ;  and  that  she  goes  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  in  a  red  cloak,  and  cries  "  O  misery  !  ' 
All  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  filled  with  a  de- 
scription of  an  old  thorn  and  a  pond,  and  of 
the  silly  stories  which  the  neighbouring  old 
women  told  about  them. 

The  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  untimely 
dt-ath  of  promising  youth,  is  also  a  common 
topic  of  poetry-  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  made 
some  blank  verse  about  it ;  but,  instead  of 
the  delightful  and  picturesque  sketches  with 
which  M  many  authors  of  moderate  talents 
have  presented  us  on  this  inviting  subject,  all 
that  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  of  hit  rustic 

is,  that  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with 
shouting  to  the  owls,  and  hearing  them  an- 
swer.    To  make  amends  for  this  brevity,  the 

I  of  his  mimicry  is  most  accurately  do 
scril' 

"  With  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 

Prets'd  closely  pnlm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument. 
Blew  mimic  hooting*  to  the  silent  owls, 
Thai  lliey  might  answer  him." — 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  him ;  and  for  the 
Bake  of  this  one  accomplishment,  we  are  told, 
that  the  author  has  frequently  stood  mute,  and 
gazed  Ofl  hfa  grave  for  half  an  hour  together  ! 

Love,  mul  the  fantasies  of  lovers,  have  af- 
1  an  ample  theme  to  poets  of  all  ages. 
Mr  Wui.l-'.viniii.  bowerer  bu  t h< >m ■_; lit  tit  to 
compose  a  piece,  illustrating  this*  copious  sub- 
ject by  one  sini'le  thought,  A  lover  trots 
away  to  see  his  mistress  one  fine  evening, 
■  all  the  way  on  the  moon;  when  he 
comes  to  her  door, 

"  O  mercy  !  to  myself  I  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  he  dead  '." 

And  there  the  poem  ends! 

Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  common 
candour  and  discernment  to  say.  whether 
these  representations  of  character  and  senti- 
ment are  drawn  from  thnt  eternal  and  uni- 
verful  standard  of  truth  and  nature,  which 
every  one  is  knowing  enough  to  recognise, 
and  no  one  great  enough  to  depart  from  with 
impunity;  or  whether  they  are  not  formed, 
aa  we  have  ventured  to  allege,  upon  certain 
fantastic  and  affected  peculiarities  in  the 
mind  or  fancy  of  the  author,  into  which  it  is 
most  improbable  that  many  of  his  readers 
will  cuter,  and  which  cannot,  in  some  cases, 
be  comprehended  without  much  effort  ana 
explanation.  Instead  of  multiplying  instances 
of  these  wide  and  wilful  aberrations  from  or- 
dinary nature,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to 
produce  the  author's  own  admission  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  writes, 
and  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  he  himself  sometimes  lYm\V»  v\  necev 


sary  for  his  renders  to 

would  wish  to  understand  the  bean 

priety  of  his  delineations. 

A  pathetic  tale  of  guilt  or  supereti 
be  told,  we  are  apt  to  fancy ,  by  the  f 
self,  in  his  general  cha  joet, 

as  much  effect  as  by  any  othei 
old  nurse,  at  any  rate,  or  a  monk  < 
clerk,  is  always  at  hand  to  give  gnto 
a  narration.     None  of  these,  howen 
satisfy  Mr.  Wordsworth      H 
long  poem  of  this  sort,  in  v.  I 
indispensably  necessary  to  a , 
that    he   has  endeavoured    to   repr*. 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  psrtxi 
actor   -of  which   character,    he  u 
reader  will  have  a  general 
ever  known  a  man,  a  captain  of  am 
Vtstel,  for  example,  who  being  jxut 
age  of  life,  has  retired  span  an  i 
small  independent  income,  to  torn* 
country,  of  which  he  was  not  a  n 
which  he  had  BOl  been  accustomed 

Now,   we  must    be   pen 
«  liet her,  among  all  the  ;■   ■ 
worth  (few  or  many),  there  is  a  vij 
vidual  who  has  had  the  happinessof 
a  person  of  this  very  pi 
who  is  capable  of  forming  any  ear 
jecture  of  the  particui.. 
of  thinking  which  such  m  combtnari 
tributes  would  be  apt  to  prmlnce. 
will  confess,  the  on  nonce  appears 
and  absurd  as  it  would 
ode  or  an  epic  to  say 
reader  will  necessarily  form  a 
judgment,  unless  he  is  apprii 
written  by  a  pale  man  in  a  grr 
cross-lecged  on  an  oaken  stool — wit 
on  his  nose,  and  a  spelling  diction* 
table."* 


*  Surne  of  our  reader*  may  have  a 
in  wlmi    manner  this   old   annui 
does  actually  express  himself  in 
tdoptio*.  For  their  gran6<  ■  • 
Aral  stanzas  of  his  iti 
lenlion  we  have  been  able  to  baal 
iinorly  unable  to  delect  any  trails  lhai 
posed  to  characterise  either  a  seaman, 
or  a  stranger  in  a  country  lown.     I) 
ihe   contrary,  which  we    should 
hesitation,    lo  a  certain    pnnical 
West  of  England  ;  and   w 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  used  by  I 
of  thai  fiaternity. 

"  There  is  a  thorn — it  look*  *o  eld. 

In  truth  you'd  find  it  I. a 
How  it  could  ever  hnv. 

Ii  look*  so  old  and 
Nol  higher  than  a  two-yeara'  rhil 

Ii  Howls  erect;  this  i 
uvea  it  ha*,  no  lb 
It  is  s  mass  of  knotted  j 

A  wretched  thing  foi 
It  stands  erec/  ;  and  t ' 
With  lichen*  ii 

"  /.lire  rock  or  stone,  it 

With  liekrHS;—<0  lb*  i 
And  hum;  "iili  ht-n\ 

A  melancholy  r- 
Vf  from  lho  earth  these  rno 
savA  <*i»  poor  thorn,  they  < 
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Idish  and  absurd  affecta- 

um   with  pleasure  to  the  manly 

nring  of  Mr.  Crabbe; 

baiug  duziled  and  made  giddy 

i  borate  raptures  and  obscure  origi- 

ru-se  new  artists,  it  is  refreshing  to 

(he  spin!  and  nature  of  our 

nervous  pages  of  the 

e  us. 

11  that  stands  first  in  the  volume, 

■■■.*>  have  already  alluded  as 

first  11  public  upwards 

ago.     It  is  so  old,  and  has  of 

scarce,  that  it  is  probably  new 

•data.     We  shall  venture, 

give  a  few  extracts  from  it  as  a 

Mr.  Crabbe's  original  style  of 

1.     We  BaVfQ  already  hinted  :it  the 

of  the  Parish  Workhouse,  and  m- 

t  example  of  no  common  poetry  : — 

al  holds  the  parish  poor, 
irce  bear  the  broken  door  ; 
vapoura  flagging  play. 
heel  hums  doleful  through  the  day  ; 
il  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
no  rhtldrrn's  love,  dwell  there  ; 
n  ih-ir  joyless  bed, 
3ther*  never  wed  ; 
lows  wiiti  unheeded  tear*, 
age  with  more  than  childhood-fears  ; 
'    nnd,  far  the  happiest  they  ! 
t  and  the  madman  say. 
le  aick  i  heir  final  noon  re 
nd  i  he  »■ 

-  from  some   sad  chnmher 
nrsof  the  crowd  below,     [flow, 
t  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
1 1  hat  baffles  your  repose  ; 
sycra  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
nameless  ever- new  disease  ; 
I  bear  in  real  pain  to  he. 
ected,  left  alone  to  diet 

in  draw  your  latest  breath, 
etched  paves  the  way  for  death  1 
i  w  hit  h  one  rude  beam  dividea, 
i  form  the  doping  aides  ; 
I  hands  that  hind  the  iha.ih  are  seen, 
nud  are  all  that  In 

that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives 
,  yet  exclude*  trie  day:     [way 
I  flock,  with  dual  o'eranreBd, 
lines  hia  languid  head; 
i  cordial  cup  applies." 

pp.  If— 14. 

tial  apolheciry,  who  gives 

ii  lance  in   these  abodes  of 

■scribed  ;  but  we  pass 

•Id  (he  mourners  come, 
and  devoutly  dur 

nes  suspend, 
lent  friend , 
i  ;>ort , 
d  their  little  court ; 
I.  the  flying  ball, 
re  his  labours  all ; 
i  his  grave,  and  atand, 

u'sj  say  thai  they  were  bent, 
mi  wamfrit  larertf  ' 
•      ind; 

. ndeavnur, 
i  jaaer  thurn  for  ever." 

>ma,  is  Nature,  and  r'othos.  and 


Silent  and  aad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hnnd  ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relies  of  the  parish  poor  ! 
The  bell  lolls  Isle,  the  moping  owl  Hist  round, 
Fear  marks  the  Hil'Ih  and  magnifies  the  sound  ; 
The  buay  prieei,  detain'd  I  :nrc, 

Defers  his  duty  nil  the  day  nl  prayer  ; 
And  waiting  long,  the  crowd  nine  distresl. 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblesl." 

pp.  16,  17. 

The  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show,  that  the 
rn  of  real  life  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  villagers  of  poetry  ,  thai  povoil}  ,  in  sober 
truth,  is  very  uncomfoi!  by  no 

means  confined  to  the  opulent.    The  following 
passage  is  powerfully,  and  finely  wrilten: — 

"  Or  will  you  deem  (hem  nmply  paid  in  health, 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  t 
f!o  ihen  !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog. star's  rising  heat. 
When  ihe  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  con 
Through  fens  and  marshy  nioora  theil  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  daw, 

'•  There  mny  you  see  ihe  youth  ol  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame  ; 
Yet  urg'd  along,  and  proudly  loath  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  tin  G< 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  a> 
Declining  health  rejeets  his  poor  repast ! 
His  cheerless  spouse  tin  •  rs, 

And  mutual  murmur*  urge  the  Mow  disease. 

■  i  grant  them  health,  "n«  not  for  ua  10  tell. 
Though  the  head  droops  not.  ih.o  the  bean  la  well ; 
t  ir  will  you  praise  thai  homely.  Iieullhy  fare. 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share  F 
Oh  !  trifle  not  with  wains  you  cannot  I 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  uiral ; 
Homely  not  wholesome— plnin  not  plptneous — such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  detail  to  loach! 

"  Ye  gentle  souls,  who  drenm  ol  rural  ease. 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet 
Go  !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share,    [please  ; 
Go  look  within,  snd  ask  if  peace  be  it 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping,  wcarv  - 
Or  theirs,  (hot  offspring  round  iheir  feclde  fire  ! 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  ih'  expiring  brand." 

pp.  r<— 10. 

We  shall  only  give  one  other  extract  from 
this  poem;  and.  we  select  the  following  line 
detonation  of  that  peculiar  sort  of  barrenness 
which   prevails  along  the  sandy  and  thinly  . 
inhabited  shores  of  the  Channel : — 

"  Lo '.  where  the  heath,  with  with'nng  brake  grown 

o'er,  [poor ; 

Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring 

•  hence  a  length  of  burning  aand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wtther'd  ears; 
There  thistles  atreich  their  pnrklv  arms  af  ir, 
And  lo  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  mil, 

Then  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil : 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  ah 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shsde, 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  las  sickly  blade  ; 
Willi  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound, 
And  a  ssd  splendour  vainly  shines  around." 

pp.  5,  6. 

Th'i  next  poem,  and  the  longest  in  the 
volume,  is  now  presented  for  the  lirst  time  to 
the  public.  It  is  dedicated,  like  tfcuAfoimw, 
to  the  delineation  gf  lutaA  \i\e  md  cUavitVevk, 
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and  is  entitled,  "The  Village  Register ;"  and, 
upon  a  very  simple  hut  singular  plan, 
detl  into  thn.'i'  pails,  viz  Ba)  niages, 

anil  Huriuls.  Alter  an  introductory  and  gen- 
eral view  of  village  manners,  the  reverend 
author  proceeds  lo  present  his  readers  with 
an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  that  appear  on  his 
register  for  the  preceding  year;  with  a  sketch 
of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  respect- 
ive parties,  and  such  reflections  and  exhorta- 
tions as  are  d  by  the  subject.  The 
poem  consists,  therefore,  of  a  series  of  por- 
traits taken  from  the  middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  delineated  OB 
sions  at  once  more  common  and  more  inter- 
esting, than  any  other  that  could  well  be 
imagined.     They  are  •  a  think,  with 

judgment,  and  drawn  with  inimitable 
curacy  and   strength   of  colouring.     They 
with  much  more  minuteness  and 
detail,  indeed,  than  the  more  general  pictures 
in  "The  Village;"  and,  on  this  account,  may 
nt  in  comprehen- 
sion, or  in  dignity.     They  are,  no  don! 

nted  in  some  instances  with  too  much  of 
a  Chinese  accuracy  ;  and  enter  into 
which  many  readers  may  pronounce  tedious 
and  unnecessary.  Yet  there  is  a  justness 
and  force  in  the  representation  which  is 
entitled  to  something  more  than  indul 
and  though  I  the  crou, 

posed  of  low  and  disagreeable  subjects,  still, 
we  think  that  some  allowance  is  to  b. 
for  the  authors  plan  of  giving  a  full  and  exact 
view  of  village  life,  which  could  not  possibly 
without  including  those  baser 
ties.  He  aims  at  an  important  moral 
effect  by  this  exhibition;  and  must  not  be 
defrauded  either  of  that,  or  of  the  praise  which 
is  due  to  the  co;>  of  li i ~  pen,  out  of 

10  the  aicJclj  il'dieacy  of  hrs  more 
fastidious  readers.  We  admit,  however,  that 
there  is  more  carelessness,  as  well  ns  more 
(Uaintness  in  this  poem  than  in  the  other; 
and   that  he  has  now  and    then  apparently 

i  up  circumstances  rather  to  gratify 
iwn  taste  for  detail  and  aocumt 
than  to  give  any  additional  effect  to  his  de- 
scription. With  this  genera]  observation,  we 
beg  the  readers  attention  to  the  following 
abstract  and  citations. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  general  view,  first 
of  the  industrious  and  contented  villager,  and 
then  of  the   profligate  and  disorderly.     The 

inparlment  Is  not  so  striking  as  the  last. 
Mr.  Ci  -ems,  has  a  set  o! 

among  his  Book,  who  inhabit  what  is  called 
the  Street  in  his  village.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  following  description,  but 
some  of  the  prose  sketches  of  Manaeville : — 

•'  Hern,  in  cabal,  a  dipputniioiis  crew 
Each  "  '  ;  the  sol,  ths  cheat,  the  shrew; 

Riots  are  nightly  heard — die  curse,  dip  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  r<  pliest 
Boys  in  their  first  alol'n  rags,  to  steal  hci>in, 
And  girls,  who  know  not  sex.  are  skill'd  in  gin  ! 
Snarers  anil  smugglers  hire  dim  g.utis  1)1, 
Ensnaring  females  hern  their  victims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  ihe,  Sibyl  of  ih*  How, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  ot  affects  to  Vno*.— 


"  See  !  on  the  floor,  what  frowxy  patcsni 
W'hnl  nauseous  fragments  on  \ 
What  downy-dust  benei 

III  i|li.'W  posts  uSl 
Thia  lied  where  all  those  I 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  pcrfot 

' '  See  !  as  we  gate ,  an  i  i 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burr 
The  mo'.her-gossip  h 
An  infant's  cry  once  wak< 

"  Here  are  no  whtela  for  eitl 
Bal  pack*  of  cards — made  up  i  ! 
Here  are  no  books,  but  bulla ' 
Are  some  abusive,  and  in 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair'd 
Of  every  kind,  for  riven,  (  lOods.  and 
An  ample  flask  that  nighdy  r, 
Wiih  recent  poison  from      • 
A  box  of  tools  with  wirei 
Frocks,  wiga,  and  hats. 
And  bludgeons  atout  to  g 

"  Here  bis  poor  bird,  ih'  inhuman 
Arms  his  hnra  heel,  and  i 
Willi  spiry  food  ih'  imp ai  ■ 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  I 
•Siruck  through  die  brain,  depr  . 
The  vanquisn'd  bird  must 
Must  fuinily  peck  ai  Ins  v 
And  rev\  and  stagger  ai  • 
When  foll'n,  'he  snvogr  . 
His  blood-stain'd  arms,  for  other  den 
And  damnatbe  craven-foul,  tin 
And  only  bled  and  perish'd  for  ' 

PP 

Mr   Cmbbe  now  opens  his 
the  first  babe  that  appears  o 
natural  child  of  the  miller's  d 
damsel   fell  in  love  with  a   ! 
lather    refused     his    d* 
would  unite  them  without  it. 
yielded  to  her  passioi 
sea,  to  seek  a  portion  for  h 

"  Then  eamelhedavsof  ihame.  the  grieva 
The  varying  look,  the  w 
Ths  j"V  n»*iun'd,  while  »orr" 
Th«  lorr'il  sad  smiles  ih  it 
And  every  nn,  lonir  na'd,  bu 
-    Katun 

"  Dsy  nlier  day  an 
Week  after  wt 
H.-r  boy  was  borfl  I — No  but 
To  grnr-  '^ive  the 

Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  c 
Itore    ihi  iinsimn, 

In  a  small  chamber  was  niy  i 
Where  blinks,  through  pape 

sun  ; 
Where  noiay  sporrowa,  perch    ' 
Chirp  iiineless  joy,  and  i 

"  I'hroughout  the  Inr  • 
There  soldy  lulls  her  inrai 
-  and  gazes,  but  « 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  riSB| 
Then  sings  her  vespers,  hu 
She  bears  their  murmurs  s*  the  »  a  ten 
And  she  loo  murmurs,  and  b 
The  solemn  wand'nngs  of  a  wound* 


eh 


We  pass  the  rest  of 

proceed  to  the   n 
Marriages.     The  firs!  px 
bachelor,   who,   in    the  t 
hnd  married  his  n 
Mr   Ci 
and  not 
The  follow 


to  the  same 


Dp 


\  \Va\  «>Vj\e  o(  drav. 
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-  sliar  •lomi  ■  luckless  pair, 

union* — ami  a  warrant — there  ; 
i  rloak.  hung  loowly,  airove  the  bride, 
what  all  pereeiv'd  to  bit 
degroom,  shtilnVie  in  his  pace, 
nd  then  expos'd  hi?  face  ; 
ely  with  anger  strove 
d  with  muddy  ale,  la  more  ! 
stamm'nng  he  perform'd  Ins  part, 
i  that  rankled  in  his  heart, 
and  lisp'd  and   rninc'd  the 

lad,  and  faintly  try'd  to  smile; 
ted    speech   and    humbled  tone   she 
'■'■  dt parted  love  ;  [strove 

rant,  frowning  walk'd  before, 
ursc,  and  sought  the  public  door; 
jasion  went, 
jlly  spent  ! 

withdrew, 
o*e  and  comfort  long  odi-  u  I" 

pp.  74,  75 

tt  bridal  is  that  of  Phrpbe  Dawson. 
'it  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
We    give    the    following 
iption  of  her  courtship : — 

gh  the  lone,  up  hill,  and  cross  the 
w,  nnd  blushing  to  be  seen —   [green, 
□on*  and  nlruid.) 
r,  walk'd  the  silent  maid  : 

'  luwsrnv'd  they,  many  a  mile. 
>  hank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 

f  minted  every  blissful  view, 
I  what  he  strongly  drew, 
damsel,  prone  to  lender  fears, 

r  aspect  with  prophetic  tears." 

pp.  76,  77. 

ig  side  of  the  picture:  At 

two  years,  here  it*  the  reverse. 

bo  more  touching,  we  thinlc;  than 

offering  and  solitary  hysterics  of 

t'h  red  rem  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
n  gown,  loose  banging  at  her  bock, 
iter  arms  sustains, 
itienee,  striving  with  her  pains; 
her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
•  wing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled  ! 
rch'diips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
•  I  (rotn  their  channels  flow; 
nner.  till  some  sudden  pain 

.  and  then  she's  calm  again  ! — 
takes, 
9  with  cautious  terror  makes  ; 
that  iiifaul  in  her  arms, 
M,  maternal  fear,  alarms! 
tilen'd.  then  she  picks  her  way, 
in  the  clinging  clay; 
fat 


she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 
iiC-s  in  th'  adhesive  ground; 

slender   foot    with    pain  she 

►s,"  • 

r  path,  but  tint  her  peace,  she  gains, 
task,  but  shiv'rttig  with  her  puns; — 
reat'.he*.  open  leave*  the  door, 
her  infant  on  the  floor, 
m  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
i  rising  fiis! 
■  th'  inflaming  grief, 
1'ing  bosom  from  relief; 
">l  distrest, 

■  ■< ; 

vrshcr  wheel,  and  flies 
poverty  supplies; 


''mns  cease, 
nfort.&ud  departs  in  peace." 

pp  77,  78. 
49 


Tie  ardent  lover, 
brutal  huBbund : — 


it  seems,  turned  out  a 


' '  If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd  ; 
If  abseni,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd  i 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pin'd, 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind." 

p.  79. 

It   may  add   to   the  interest  which   some 
readers  will   take  in   this  simple  I 
told,  that  it  was  the  last  piei  v  thai 

was  read  to  Mr.  Fox  during  bia  fatal  illness: 
and  that  he  examined  and  made  some  flatter- 
ing remarks  on  the  manuscript  of  it  a  few 
days  before  hi?  death. 

Uv  ure  obliged  to  pass  over  the  rest  of  the 
Marriages,  though  •  tti  art     \tremev 

ly  characteristic  nnd  beautiful,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Burials.     Here  we  ha  iricty 

of  portraits, — the  old  drunken  innkeeper— 
the  bustling  fanner's  wife — the  infant — and 
next  the  lady  of  the  manor.  The  following 
description  of  her  deserted  mansion  is  sink- 
ing, and  in  the  good  old  tUM  of  Pope  and 
Dryden : — 


"  Forsaken  stood  the  hall, 


Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  Inp'stry  fled  the  wall; 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd  ; 
No  cheerful  offal  the  long-clos'd  sash  convey'd  ; 
The  crawling  worm  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Hera  spun  his  nhruud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  wintar-dealh;— upon  the  bed  ol  state. 
The  bat,  shrill-shrieking,  woo'd  ln>  llickring  mate: 
To  empty  rooms,  the  curious  came  no  more, 
From  empty  cellars,  lum'd  the  angry 
And  surly  beggars  curs'd  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  tenants  follow'd,  to  complain  and  pay." 

pp.  104,  105. 

The  old  maid  follows  next  to  the  shades  of 
mortality.  The  description  of  her  house,  fur- 
niture, and  person,  is  admirable,  and  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Crabbi's  most  minute 
finishing;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extractii  ■:  We 
rather  present  our  readers  with  a  part  of  the 
character  of  Isaac  Ashford : — 

"  Next  lo  these  ladies,  but  in  nnuelit  allied. 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Aihford,  died. 
Noble  he  was — contemning  all  things  mean. 
Hi*  trulh  unquestion'd,  ana  his  sour-"  a 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afr. 
Al  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  diMiiny'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not.  he  dread-  •  ,"  4.C 

"  Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none  ; 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic-pride  rcmov'd  ; 
He  felt,  with  many,  and  ho  warmly  lov'd: 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  hi*  infant  died. 
And  an  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tneo  ; 
The  still  leans,  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek, 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak."  tie. 

pp.  Ill,  112 

The  rest  of  the  character  is  drawn  with 
equal  spirit :  but  we  can  only  make  room  for 
the  author's  iinal  commemoration  of  him. 

"  I  feel  hi*  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there '. 
1  see,  no  more,  those  white  lacks  thinly  spread, 
Round  the  hald  polish  of  that  lionour'd  head  ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compell'd  io  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sigh' ; 
To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  wV\\\«, 
Till  Mr.  Ashford  aoltcn'd  to  a  snv.W, 
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No  more  that  meek,  thai  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  iliat  pure  faith,  that  gave  n  force — are  there: — 
But  he  is  lilesi ;  and  I  liimi'iil  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor." — p.  1 14. 

We  then  bury  the  village  midwife,  super- 
seded iti  her  old  age  by  a  volatile  doctor: 
then  a  Burly  rustic  misanthrope ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  reverend  author's  ancient  sexton, 
whose  chronicle  of  his  various  pastors  is  given 
rather  at  too  great  length.  The  poem  ends 
Willi  a  simple  recapitulation. 

We  think  this  the  most  important  of  the 
new  pieces  in  ill''  volume;  and  have  ex- 
tended our  account  of  it  so  much,  that  we  can 
afford  to  say  but  little  of  the  others.  "The 
Library''  and  "The  Newspaper"  are  republi- 
cation.-. They  are  written  with  a  good  deal 
of  terseness,  sarcasm,  and  beauty  ;  but  the 
subject*  are  not  very  interesting,  and  they  will 
rather  be  approved,  we  think,  than  admired 
Or  delighted  in.  We  are  not  much  taken  either 
with  "The  Birth  of  Flattery."  With  many 
nervous  lines  and  ingenious  allusions,  it  has 
something  of  the  languor  which  seems  insep- 
arable from  an  allegory  which  exceeds  the 
length  of  an  epigram. 

"Sir  Boataoe  (iicy''  is  quite  unlike  any  of 
the  preceding  compositions.  It  ii  written  in 
a  sort  of  lyric  measure;  and  is  intended  to 
represent  the  perturbed  fancies  of  the  most 
terrible  insanity  Battling  by  decrees  into  a 
aort  of  devotional  enthusiasm.  The  opening 
stanza,  spoken  by  a  visiter  in  the  madhouse, 
is  very  sinking. 

"  I'll  pop  nn  more ! — the  heart  i*  lorn 
1 1  ■  views  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 
i?  shall  I  see  these  Iking*  forlorn. 
And  oil  ngnin  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
Aa  each  upon  the  mind  shall  sieal ; 

Thai  wan  projector's  mysiic'style, 
That  luiiipit-li  idiot  leering  by. 

Thai  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

Ami  las!  Jtoor  ntoidin't  half  form' tl  Mmile, 

While  tlrugglrngfor  Ihrfutlkravm  tigh  .' 
I'll  know  no  more!" — p.  217, 

There  is  great  force,  both  of  language  and 
conception,  in  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Eustace 
gives  of  h's  frenzy;  ihouch  we  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  not  something  too  elaborate, 
and  too  much  worked  up,  in  the  picture.  We 
ijive  only  one  image,  which  we  think  is  orig- 
mal.  He  supposed  himself  hurried  along  by 
two  tormenting  demons. 

"  Through  lands  we  (led,  o'er  seas  we  flew, 
Ami  hahnd  on  a  boundless  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breath'd.  nor  grew, 
flut  silence  rul'd  the  still  domain. 

•'  Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below, 

The  selling  sun's  last  rnys  were  abed, 
Anil  cave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Va«t  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  ihe  grey  man  had  form'd  a  bed. 

And  cloth'd  ihe  crumbling  spoils  of  Time. 

"  There  wos  T  fiVd,  I  know  not  how, 
'  'et'<l,  nniM  for  untold  years  to  stay ; 
Yrf  yeurs  were  nnl ; — one  dreadful  aoav, 

Emiur'd  no  change  of  night  or  ivi  \ 
The  same  mild  iTtmmg'a  eteepmj  v»v 


Shone  nofily-anlemn  and  set 

And  all  that  time  I  gu'd  a«» 

The  setting  sun's  aad  raya  i 
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"The  Hall  of  Justice,"  or 
Gipsy  Convict,  is  anotli< 
Craboe'c 

— and    very    po 

woman  is  accused   o!   si 

story  in  impetuous  and  lolly  langna 

"  My  crime  !  this  aick'ning  d 
1  sen'd  ihe  i 
I  knew  your  laws  forbade  ti< 
Bui  yielded  to  a  stronger  law!"' 

"  But  I  have  griefs  of  oilier  kind. 
Trouble*  and  sorrows  more  sevei 
Give  me  to  ease  my  tor 

Lend  to  my  woes  a  pal 
And  let  me — if  I  mev  not  rim' 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  I 

"  My  mother  dead,  my  faiher  Ii 

I  wandcr'd  wilh  a  vscrini  i 

A  common  care,  a  common  i 

Their  sorrows  and  ihi 
Wnh  ihcrn  on  want  nu 
Like  them,  1  base  and  guilt 

"  So  ihrouL'h  the  land  I  wand'r 
And  little  found  of  g< 
But  lost  my  bosom's  ■« 
When  firs!  I  lov'd  the  eyp 

"  A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  la ... 
His  looks  would  all  hi 
His  piercing  eyes  were  ■ 
And  strongly  curi'd  his  rar 

"Yes,  Aaron  had  each  nunl 

All  in  Ihe  May  of  you 
He  scarcely  fear  d  his  r  > 

And  every  other  arm  defied  — 
Ofi  when  i hey  crew  in  angi  i 

(Whom  will 
1  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  i 

Not  yet  in  sinful  combai  iried." 

The  father  felon  falls  in  love  wi 
trothed  of  his  son,  whom  b 
some  distant  errand.      1 
his  horrid  passion  is  told  in  thea 
stanzas: — 

"  The  night  was  dark,  (he  lo 
And  one  bv  one  I  to 
He  bade  me  (ay  me  d. 
1  only  wept,  and  v. 

Accursed  be  the  love  hi 

urttd  imis  I '■ 
S»  In  Aim  of  kit  C,£t  impton 
For  merry  .' — una*  be  to  rt4 

It  is  painful  to  follow  the 
son  reluni»,ajid  privately  mi 
and  then  marries  his  widow  '    The 
barbarity  of  the  li 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  i 
the  lines  that  follow :— 


t 


"  I  brought  a  lovely  dan 
His  father's  i 

He  look  hi 

Where  is  my  d 

"'Twas  false!     We  want! 

Thr, 

And  I  became  n  « 

We  h 

\ fo  v»Ac\\V  \aX\ad ■     lie 
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reading;  but  it  is  writ  (en  with  very  unusual 
DOWM  n  language,  ami  shows  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
have.  .  y  over  the  tragic  passions  of 

pity  and  horror.  The  volume  closes  with  some 
verges  of  no  great  value  in  praise  of  Women. 
Wi'  part  wilh  regret  from  Mr.  Crabbe;  but 
¥re  hope  to  meet  with  him  again.  If  his  muse, 
to  be  sure,  is  prolific  only  once  in  twenty-four 
yean,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  live  long 


enough  to  pese  judgment  on  her  future  pro- 
l'iiy  :  But  we  trust,  that  a  larger  portion  of 
public  favour  than  has  hithe,  alt  to 

nim  will  encourage  him  to  greater  efforts ;  and 
i hat  he  will  soon  appear  again  among  the 
worthy  supporters  of  the  old  poetical  estab- 
lishment, and  come  in  time  to  surpass  the 
revolutionists  in  fast  firing,  as  well  as  in  weight 
of  metal. 


(april,   1810.) 

The  Borough :  a  Poem,  in  Twenty-four  Letters.    By  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  LL.  B. 
8vo.  pp.  344.     London:   1810. 


We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Crabbe 
•o  soon  again  ;  and  particularly  glad  to  find,  that 
ilv  return  has  been  occasioned,  in  part, 
by  the  encouragement  he  received  on  his  last 
appearance.  This  late  spring  of  public  favour, 
>pe>he  will  yet  live  to  see  ripen  into  ma- 
turn  fame.  We  scarcely  know  any  poet  who 
deserves  it  better;  and  are  quite  certain  there 
is  none  who  is  more  secure  of  keeping  with 
posterity  whatever  he  may  win  from  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  present  poem  is  precisely  of  the  char- 
acter of  The  Village  and  The  Parish  Register. 
It  has  the  same  peculiarities,  and  the  same 
faults  and  beauties;  though  a  severe  critic 
might  perhaps  add,  lhal  its  peculiarities  are 
:s  faults  greater,  and  itsbeau- 
•ss.     However  that   be,  both  faults  and 
beauties  are  so  plainly  produced  by  the  jpe- 
ty,  that  it  may  be  worth  while,  before 
more  particular  account  of  it,  to  try 
if  We  can  ascertain  in  what  that  oontt 

And  here  we  shall  very  speedily  discover, 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
Loth  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and 
«  mariner  of  treating  them.     All  his  per- 
son* are  taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life  ; 
and  all  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary 
at   objects  of  nature  or  art.     His 
characters  and  incidents,  too,  are  as  common 
bb  tlie  element*  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded  are   humble;  and   not  only  has  he 
nothing  prodigious  or  astonishing  in  any  of 

n  tat  ions,  but  he  has  not   >  \ 
leriipte.l  to  impart  any  of  the  ordinary  colours 
of  poetry  io  those  vulgar  materials.     Id  has 
■  ralising  swains  or  sentimental  trades- 
nod  scarcely  ever  seeks  to  charm  us  by 
s  or  lowly  virtues  of  hie  per- 
1  i  the  contrary,  he  hns  represented 
'lagers  and   humble  burghers  as  alto- 
ited,  and  more  diihoni 
discontented,  than   the  profligates  of  higher 
and,  instead  of  conducting  us  through 
loves  and  pastoral  meadows,  has 
4  filthy  lanes  and  crowded  wharfs, 
;'ifnls,  alms-houses,  and  gin-shops.     In 
he  may  be  con- 
iiirisl  of  low  life — an  occupa- 
arduous,  and,  in  a  great  de- 
icw  and  onginnl  in  our  language.     But 


by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  of  a 
different  and  a  higher  character :  and  turns 
at  moving  or  delighting  us  by  liveU,  lunch- 
ing, and  finely  contrasted  representations  of 
the  dispositions,  sufferings,  and  occupations 
of  those  ordinary  persons  who  form  the  tar 
greater  part  of  our  fellow-creatures.  This, 
too,  he  has  sought  to  effect,  merely  by  placing 
before  us  the  clearest,  most  brief,  and  roost 
striking  sketches  of  their  external  condition — 
the  most  sagacious  and  unexpected  strokes 
of  character — and  the  truest  and  most  pathetic 
pictures  of  natural  feeling  and  common  mi  tier- 
ing. By  the  mere  force  of  his  art,  and  Iho 
novelty  of  his  style,  he  forces  us  to  attend 
to  objects  that  are  usually  neglected  ud  to 
enter  into  feelings  from  «  Inch  M  are  in  gene- 
ral but  too  eager  to  escape ; — and  then  trusts 
to  nature  for  the  effect  of  the  representation. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  not  a 
task  for  an  ordinary  hand  ;  and  that  many  in- 
genious writers,  who  make  a  very  good  tignre 
with  battles,  nymphs,  and  moonlight  land- 
scapes, would  find  themselves  quite  helpless, 
if  set  down  among  streets,  harbours,  ana 
taverns.  The  difficulty  of  such  subjects,  in 
short,  is  sufficiently  visible — and  some  of 
the  causes  of  that  difficulty:  But  they  have 
their  advantages  also, — and  of  these,  and 
their  hazards,  it  seems  natural  to  say  a  few 
words,  before  entering  more  minutely  into  thi 
merits  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  such  familial 
subjects  is.  that  every  one  is  MCaBaarilj  Wei 
acquainted  with  the  originals;  and  is  there- 
fore sure  to  feel  all  that  pleasure,  from  a 
faithful  representation  of  them,  which  results 
from  the  perception  of  a  perfect  and  success- 
ful imitation.  In  the  kindred  art  of  painting; 
we  Bod  that  this  single  consideration  has  been 
sufficient  to  stamp  a  very  high  value  upon 
accurate  and  lively  delineations  of  objects,  in 
themselves  unintereslin:.'.  and  even  dial 
able  ,  and  no  very  inconsiderable  part  ol  the 
pleasure  which  may  be  derived  from  Mr 
Crabbe's  poetry  may  probably  be  referred  I* 
its  mere  truth  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  bievilj 
and  clearness  with  which  ho  sets  before  hit 
readers,  objects  and  characters  with  which 
they  have  been  all  then  da\«  fanuVv&v 

In  his  happier  p»»ja£C*,W>»;e's«,\L»\ffl»* 
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higher  men!,  and  imparts  a  far  higher  grati- 
fication. The  chief  delight  of  poetry  consists, 
not  so  much  in  whul  it  directly  supplies  to 
the  imagination,  as  in  what  it  enables  it  to 
supply  to  itself; — not  in  warming  the  heart 
by  its  passing  brightness,  but  in  kindling  its 
own  latent  stores  of  light  and  heat; — not  in 
hurrying  'he  fancy  along  by  a  foreign  and  ac- 
ital  impulse,  but  in  setting  it  agoing,  by- 
touching  its  internal  springs  and  principles  of 
activity.  Now,  this  highest  and  most  delight- 
ful effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  poet's 
striking  a  note  to  which  the  heart  and  the  affec- 

uiurallv  vibrate  in  unison; — by  rousing 
one  of  a  large  family  ol kindred  impressions; — 

;>ping  the  rich  seed  of  his  fancy  upon  the 
fertile  and  sheltered  places  of  the  imagination. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  emotions  connected 
with  common  and  familiar  objects — with  ob- 
jects which  fill  every  man's  memory,  and  are 
necessarily  associated  with  all  that  he  has 
ever  really  felt  or  fancied,  are  of  all  others 
the  moBt  likely  to  answer  this  description,  and 
to  produce,  where  they  can  be  raised  to  a  suf- 
Botanl  height,  this  great  effect  in  its  utmost 
perfection.  It  is  lor  this  reason  that  the  images 
n/i.  I  affections  that  belong  to  our  universal  na- 
ture, are  always,  if  tolerably  represented,  in- 
finitely more  captivating,  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  commonness  and  simplicity,  than 
those  that  are  peculiar  to  certain  situations, 
however  they  may  come  recommended  In 
novelty  or  grandeur.  The  familiar  feeling  of 
maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety,  winch  it 
every  day  before  our  eyes,  even  in  the  brute 
creation — and  the  enchantment  of  youthful 
love,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  charac- 
ters, ranks,  and  situations — still  contribute  far 
more  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  poetry  than 
all  the  misfortunes  of  princes,  the  jealousies  of 
heroes,  and  the  feats  of  giants,  magicians,  or 
ladies  in  armour.  Every  one  can  enter  into 
the  former  set  of  feelingB ;  and  but  a  few 
into  the  latter.  The  one  calls  up  a  thousand 
familiar  and  lung-remembered  emotions — < 
which  are  answered  and  reflected  on  every 
side  by  the  kindred  impressions  which  ex- 
perience or  observation  have  traced  upon 
every  memory:  while  the  other  lights  up  but 
a  transient  and  unfruitful  blaze,  and  passes 
away  without  perpetuating  itself  in  any  kin- 
dred and  native  sensation. 

Now,  the  delineation  of  all  that  concerns 
the  lower  and  most  numerous  classes  of  so- 
ciety, is,  in  this  respect,  on  a  fooling  with  the 
pictures  of  our  primary  affections — that  their 
originals  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  men, 
and  are  inseparably  associated  with  their  own 
most  interesting  impressions.  Whatever  may 
be  our  own  condition,  we  all  live  surrounded 
eith  the  poor,  from  infancy  to  age ; — we  hear 
daily  of  their  sufferings  and  misfortunes; — 
and  their  toils,  their  crimes,  or  their  pastimes, 
are  our  hourly  spectacle.  Many  diligent 
renders  of  poetry  know  little,  by  their  own 
experience,  of  palaces,  castles,  or  camps ;  and 
•till  less  of  tyrants,  warriors,  and  banditti ; — 
but  every  one  understands  about  cottages, 
streets,  and  villages;  and  conceives,  preltv 
correctly,  the  character  and  condition  of  sail- 


ors, ploughmen,  and  artificers.  If  the 
can  contrive,  therefore,  to  create  a  eu 
interest  in  subjects  like  these,  they  w  i II 
libly  sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  be  more 
prolific  of  kindred  trains  of  emotion,  than  sub- 
jects of  greater  dignity.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
of  exciting  such  an  interest  by  any  means  so 
great  as  is  generally  imagined.  For  it  is 
common  human  nature,  and  common  human 
feelings,  after  all,  that  form  the  true  source 
of  interest  in  poetry  of  every  descript 
and  the  splendour  and  the  m  which 

it  is  sometimes  surrounded,  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fix  our  attention  on  those 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  those  energies  of 
the  understanding,  which  al  and  all 

the  genuine  sympathies  of  human  beings— 
and  which  may  be  found  as  abundantly  in  the 
breasts  of  cottagers  as  of  kings.  Wherever 
there  are  human  beings,  therefore,  with  fe»J- 
ings  and  characters  to  be  represented,  our  •!• 
tention  may  be  fixed  by  the  art  of  the  pox— 
by  his  judicious  selection  of  circumsf.it> 
bv  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  etyle,  and  It* 
clearness  and  brevity  of  his  t  '.ion*. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  touched 

as  well  as  more  frequently,  in  real 
hie,  with  the  sufferings  of  peasants  than  of 
princes ;  and  sympathise  much  ol'tener,  aid 
more  heartily,  with  the  successes  of  ihe  poor, 
than  of  the  rich  and  distinguished.     Tbr  oc- 
casions of  such  feelings  are  many, 
and  so  common,  thai  they  do  not  often  U*n 
any  very  permanent   traces  behind  them,  but 
pass  away,  and  are  effaced  bvthe  very  rapidity 
of  their  succession.    The  business  and  th* 
cares,  and  the  pride  of  the  world,  obstruct  ths 
development  of  the  emotions  to  which  thpy 
would  naturally  give  rise ;  and  press  so  rlosf 
and  thick  upon  the  mind,  as  m  shut  it,  atmwt 
seasons,  against  the  reflections  thai  are  per- 
petually seeking  for  admission.     When  we 
have  leisure,  however,  to  look  quietly  info  oar 
hearts,  we  shall  find  in  them  an  ii 
■tilude  of  litlle  fragments  of  sympatic 
our  brethren  in  humble  life — abortive  move- 
ments of  compassion,  and  em!  dneai 
and  concern,  which  had  once  lair 
live  and  germinate  within  them,  though  with- 
ered and  broken  off  by  the  si                Lie  and 
fever  of  our  daily  occupatioi^                  D  tbf» 
may  be  revived  and  carried  on  to  maturity  by 
the  art  of  the  poet ; — and,  Ire 
ful  effort  to  interest  us  in  th 
humble  and  obscure,  will  u* 
more  deep,  more  numerous,  and  more  perma- 
nent emotions,  than  can  ever  I" 
the  fale  of  princesses  and  heroes 
dent  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  h»vo 
already  alluded,  there  are  causes  which  m«k» 
us  at  all  times  more  ready  to  enter 
feelings  of  the  humble,  than  of  the  exaW 
part  of  our  species.    Our  sympathy  en 
enjoyments  is  enhanced  by  a  ceil. 
of  pity  for  their  general  conditio 
purifying  it  from  that  taint  of  envy  which  »'- 
mosl  always  adheres  to  our  adm.' 
great,  renders  it  more  welcome  and  sn 
tory  to  our  bosoms ;  while  ou 
sufferings  is  at  once  softened  and  endearsd  I* 
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•w,  by  the  recollection  of  our  own  exemption 
•  torn  them,  and  by  the  feeling,  that  we  fre- 
quently lia\i>  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them. 
From  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  certain,  that  where  subjects, 
taken  from  humble  life,  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  overcome  the  distaste 
•nd  the  prejudices  with  which  the  usages  of 
polished  society  loo  generally  lead  us  to  re- 
gard them,  the  interest  which  they  excite  will 
■"iilv  be  more  profound  and  more  lasting 
than    any    that    can   be   raised    upon    loftier 
"*  ernes ;  and  the  poet  of  the  Village  and  the 
ough  be  oflener,  and  longer  read,  than  the 
l   ul   the  Court  or  the  Camp.     *The  most 
popular  passages  of  Shakespeare  and  Cowper, 
we  think,  are  of  this  description:  and  there  is 
much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  in 
Mr.  Crabbe'*  former  publications,  to  which 
we  rni^hl  now  venture  to  refer,  as  proofs  of 
Ike  same  doctrine.     When  such  representa- 
tions have  once  made  an  impression  on  the 
imagination,  they  are  remembered  daily,  and 
rei      We  can  neither  look  around,  nor 
within  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their 
troth  and  their  importance  ;  and,  while  the 
)  brilliant  effusions  of  romantic  fancy  are 
■  i  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in   rare 
situations,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  walk  a  step 
from  our  own  doors,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on 
our  departed  years,  without  being  indebted  to 
the  poet  of  vulgar  life  for  some  striking  imase 
lion,  of  which  the  occasion! 
'ays  before  us,  but — till  he  taught  us 
ow  to  improve  them — were  almost  always 
•Howed  to  escape. 

eive,  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  i he  subjects  which  Mr.  Crabbe  has 
in  a  great  measure  introduced  into  modem 
poetry; — and  siich  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  venture  to  predict  the  durability  of  the 
reputation  which  he  is  in  the  course  of  ac- 
quiring. That  ihpy  have  their  disadvantages 
also,  i-  iiid  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that 

^licse  we  must  ascribe  the  greater  part 
faults  and  deformities  with  winch  this 
is  fairly  chargeable.     The  two  great 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  are — thai  he 
■  i  many  things  not  worth  describ- 
ing ; — and  that  he  has  frequently  excited  dis- 
gust,  instead  of  pity  or  indignation,  in  the 
Mil  his  readers.     These  faults  are  ob- 
tielieve,  are  popular!'. 
his  charge  :  Yet  there  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
ee  of  misconception  as  to  the 
Is  and  limits  of  the  charge,  which 
nk  it  worth  while  to  take  this  opportu- 
irur. 
of  humble  life  must  describe  a 
and  must  even  describe,  minutely, 
many  things  which  possess  in  themselves  no 
r&ndeor.    The  reader's  faucy  must 
the  [>ower  of  his  own  pencil 
locality  anil  imaginary 
lo  his  characters  and 
ind  the  ilonr  of  their  com- 

e  laid  in.  before  his  pe- 

1  i   the  same 
it  study  characters  with  a  minute 


and  anatomical  precision  ;  and  must  make 
both  himself  and  his  readers  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  trails  and  general  family  features  of 
the  beings  anient'  w  hum  they  are  lo  move,  be- 
fore they  can  either  understand,  or  take  much 
interest  in  the  individuals  who  are  to  engross 
their  attention.  Thas  far,  there  is  DO  excess 
or  unnecessary  minuteness.  But  this  faculty 
of  observation,  and  this  power  of  description, 
hold  out  great  temptations  to  go  further. 
There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  all  peculiar  power;  and  the  poet,  who  has 
learned  to  describe  external  objects  exqui- 
sitely, with  ■  view  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
his  moral  designs,  and  to  draw  character* 
with  accuracy,  to  help  forward  the  inter 
the  pathos  of  the  picture,  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  describing  scenes,  and  drawing  char- 
acters, for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  indulge  lus 
taste,  and  to  display  his  talents.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  has,  on 
many  occasions,  yielded  to  this  temptation. 
He  is  led  away,  every  now  and  then,  by  his 
lively  conception  of  external  objects,  and  by 
his  nice  and  sagacious  observation  of  human 
character;  and  wantons  and  luxuriates  m  de- 
scriptions and  moral  portrait  painting,  while 
his  readers  are  left  to  wonder  to  what  end  so 
much  industry  has  been  exerted. 

His  chief  fault,  however,  is  his  frequent 
lapse  into  disgusting  representations,  and 
this,  we  will  confess,  is  an  error  for  which  we 
find  it  far  more  difficult  either  lo  account  or 
to  apologise.  We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  often  heard  H 
that  he  has  represented  human  nature  > 
too  unfavourable  an  aspect;  or  that  the  dis- 
taste which  his  poetry  sometimes  produces, 
is  owing  merely  to  the  painful  nature  of  the 
scenes  and  subjects  with  which  it  aUiunils 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has  given  a  jnst- 
er,  as  well  as  a  more  striking  picture,  of  the 
true  character  and  situation  ol  the  lower  or- 
ders of  this  country,  than  any  other  writes, 
D  !i.  th'-r  in  verse  or  in  prose;  and  that  he  has 
made  no  more  use  of  painful  emotions  than 
was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  pathetic 
effect. 

All  powerful  and  pathetic  poetry,  it  is  ob- 
vious, abounds  in  images  ol  distress.  The 
delight  which  it  bestows  partakes  strong^  of 
pain;  and,  by  a  sort  of  contradiction,  which 
has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  rcl!<  cl- 
ing, the  compositions  that  attract  us  moat 
powerfully,  and  detain  us  the  longest,  are 
those  that  produce  in  ts  most  of  the 
actual  suffering  and  wretchedness.  The  so- 
lution of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found,  \vc  think, 
in  the  simple  fact,  that  pain  is  a  iar  stronger 
sensation  than  pleasure,  in  human  existence; 
and  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  all  things  that 
are  intended  to  dCAghl  the  mind,  is  to  produce 
a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  appears  M 
s  st  in  sensation  j  and  the  universal  passion 
of  all  beings  that  have  life,  seems  lo  be.  that 
they  should  be  made  intensely  conscious  of 
it,  by  a  succession  of  powerful  and  engrossing 
emotions.  All  the  mere  gratify* IJQIH  or  natu- 
ral pleasures  that  are  in  the  power  even  D 
most  fortunate,  are  unite.  iamffiaASj&\&  WCvi\aa 
4u* 
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vast  waring  for  sensation:  And  accordingly, 
we  see  every  day,  that  a  more  violent  stimu- 
lus is  sought  for  by  those  who  have  attained 
the  vulgar  heights  of  life,  in  the  pains  and 
dangers  of  war — the  agonies  of  gaming — or 
the  feverish  toils  of  ambition.  To  those  u  ho 
have  tasted  of  those  potent  cups,  when  the 
bitter,  however,  so  obviously  predominate*, 
the  security,  the  comforts,  uid  what  are  call- 
ed the  enjoyments  of  common  life,  are  intol- 
erably insipid  and  disgusting.  .Vn .  *■  think 
we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who,  with- 
out any  effort  or  exertion,  have  expei 
unusual  misery,  frequently  appear,  in  like 
manner,  to  acquire  a  sort  of  taste  or  craving 
for  it;  and  come  to  look  on  the  tranquillity  of 
ordinary  life  with  a  kind  n!  inddlerence  not 
unmingled  with  contempt.  It  is  certain,  al 
lea>t.  that  they  dwell  with  most  apparent  satis- 
faction on  the  memory  of  those  day*,  which 
have  been  marked  by  the  deepest  and  most 
agonising  sorrows;  and  derive  a  certain  de- 
light from  the  recollections  of  those  over- 
whelming sensation?  which  once  occasioned 
so  fierce  a  throb  in  the  languishing  pulse  of 
their  existr 

If  any  thing  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be 
traced  in  real  life — if  the  passion  for  emotion 
be  so  strong  as  to  carr)-  us,  not  in  imagination, 
but  in  reality,  over  the  rough  edge  of  present 
pain — it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain,  why  it 
should  be  so  attractive  in  the  copies  and  fic- 
tions of  poetry  There,  as  in  real  life,  the 
great  demand  is  for  emotion  ;  while  the  pain 
with  which  it  may  be  attended,  can  scarcely, 
by  any  possibility,  exceed  the  limits  of  en- 
durance. The  recollection,  that  it  is  but  a 
ml  a  fiction,  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  it 
down  to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  to  make 
it  welcome  as  the  sign  or  the  harbinger  of  that 
ion  of  which  the  soul  is  avaricious.  It 
then,  from  any  peculiar  quality  in  pain- 
ful emotions  that  they  become  capable  of 
affording  the  delight  which  attends  them  in 
tragic  or  pathetic  poetry — but  merely  from  the 
ciieumslance  of  their  being  more  intense  and 
powerful  than  any  other  emotions  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible.  If  it  was  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  to  feel  joy  as  keenly,  or  to 
sympathise  with  it  as  heartily  as  we  do  with 
sorrow,  we  have  no  doubt  that  no  other  sensa- 
tion would  ever  be  intentionally  excited  by 
the  artists  that  minister  to  delight.  But  the 
fact  is.  that  the  pleasures  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable are  slight  and  feeble  compared  with  the 
pains  that  we  may  endure;  and  that,  feeble 
as  they  are,  the  sympathy  which  (hey  suite 
falls  much  more  short  of  the  original  emotion. 
When  the  object,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  sen- 
sation, there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  the 
two  ibantaina  we  should  repair;  and  if  there 
be  but  few  pains  in  real  life  which  are  not,  in 
some  measure,  endeared  to  us  bv  the  emo- 
.uth  which  they  are  attended,  we  may- 
be pretty  sure,  that  the  more  distress  we  in- 
0  poetry,  the  more  we  shall  rivet 
the  attention  and  attiact  the  admiration  of  the 
reader. 

There  is  but  01  "ii  to  this  rule — 

and  il  brings  us  back  fium  the  apology  oj  Mr. 


Crabbe,  to  his  condemnation.  Every  form  of 
distress,  whether  it  proceed  from  passion  Of 
from  fortune,  and  whether  it  fall  upon  vice  or 
virtue,  adds  to  the  interest  and  the  charm  of 
poetry — except  only  that  which  is  connected 
with  ideasof  Disgust — the  least  tain  I  ol 
disenchants  the  whole  {  ,  utsancnd 

both  to  delight  and  sympathy,     Hut  v 
it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  i»  the  pn 
of  disgust  1  and  what  is  the  , 
tion  of  things  which  we  think  Mr.  Crabbe  as 
inexcusable  lor  admitting  .'    It  i*  not  easy  to 
define  a  term  at  once  so  simple  and  .-o  siguifr 
cant;  but  it  may  not  be  without  its  u 
indicate,  in  a  general  way,  our  conception  of 
its  true  force  and  comprehension. 

It  is  needless,  we  suppose,  to  explain  what 
are  the  objects  of  disgust  in  physic 
nal  existences.  Thenearesamcienlly  plain  and 
unequivocal  ;  and  it   is  universall; 
that  all  mention  of  them  musl 
eluded  from  every  poetical  d-  With 

regard,  again,  to  human  char.' 
feeling,  we  should  be  inclined  to  term  rrrry 
lisgusting,  which  represented  misery, 
without  making  any  appeal 

Cect,  or  admiration.     It  the  suffering  person 
e  amiable,  the  delightful  feeling  ot  love  and 
affection  tempers  the  pain  which  the  conlenv 
plation  of  suffering  has  a  tendenc; 
and  enhances  it  into  the  stronger,  ami 
fore  more  attractive,  sensation    of  piu 
there  be  great   power  or  energy,   however, 
united  to  mult  or  wretchedness,  the  mixture 
of  admiration  exalts  the  em'  some* 

thing  that  is  sublime  and  pleasing:  and  even 
in  cases  of  mean  and  atrocious,  but  efficient 
guilt,  our  sympathy  with  the  victims  upas 
whom  it  ispractised,andouractiM 
and  desire  of  vengeance,  reconcile  us  to  the 
humiliating  display,  and  make  a  compound 
that,  upon  the  whole,  isproduciive  • 

The  only  sufferers,  then,  upon  \\\. 
cannot  bear  to  look,  are  those  that  excite  pain 
by  their  wretchedness,  Vtlnle  tin  i 
praved  to  be  the  objects  of  affection,  a 
weak  ami  insignificant  to  be  the  causes  of 
misery  lo  others,  or,  consequently,  of  indiges- 
tion to  the  spectators.    Such  are  the  depraved, 
abject,  diseased,  and  neglected    | 
lures  in  whom  every  thm";  amiable  or  res- 

le  has  been  exlii 
sions  or   brutal   debauchery  ; — \\  I 
means  of  doine  the  n 
are  capable — whom  every  m 
no  one  can  either  love  or  fear.     ( ; 
aclers,  the  miseries,  and   if  :  tool 

beintrs,  we  look  with  disgust   merely:  sad, 
though  it  may  perhaps  serve  some  memf  pur- 
pose, occasionally  to  set  before  i: 
liating 

utter   woithh 

altogether  in  vain  to  think   i 
by  the  1 1 

:es.      They  have  no  11 
that  lead  u 
our   felloyv-creatui 

them,  iherefnre,  v  .  MM0> 

ate  aversion  ; — w  i 
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luted  by  the   intrusion  of  any  images  coti- 
neotod  with  them;  ami  are  offended  ami 

ited  when  we  are  forced  to  look  I 
upon  those  festering  heaps  of  moral  tilth  anil 
corruption. 

It  is  with  concern  we  add,  that  we  know  no 
writer  who  1ms  tinned  so  deeply  in  this  re- 
spect as  H)    Crabbft — who  has  so  often  pre- 
sented 01  with   Spectacle*  which  it  is  purely 
painful   and   degrading  to  contemplate,  and 
bestow. , I  -mh  powers  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression  in  -  distinct  ideas  of  what 
we  must   I'vi'i  abhor  to  remember.     If  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  been  a  person  of  ordinary  talent*, 
we  miiiht   b  milted  for  his  error,  in 
tome  d                  supposing,  that  his  frequent 
2  of  subjects  »  hioh  had  been 
usually  rejected  bj  other  poets,  had  at  length 
led  hin  dtogelher,  the  common 
inkind  as  to  what  was  allow- 
ife  am!  what  inadmissible  in  poetry  ;  ami  to 
"on  the  unalterable  laws  liy  which  nature 
:  i  lu  i  I'd   our  sympathies,  among   the 
prejudices  bj  which  they  were  shackled  and 
impaired     It  is  difficult, however,  to  conceive 
how  a  writer  of  his  quick  ami  exact  observa- 
tion should  have  railed  to  peroeive,  iliat  there 
is  Dot  a  single   instance  of  a  serious  interest 
beang  excited  by  an  object  of  disgust;  and 
that  Shakespeare  himself,  who  has  ventured 
every  tiling,  has  never  ventured  to  shock  our 
i  h  the  crimes  or  the  sufferings  of 
lately  without  power  or  principle. 
Independent  of  universal  practice,  too,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should 
have  overlooked   the   reason   on  which  this 
practice  is  founded;  for  though  it  fie 
ally  true,  that  poetical  representations  of  suf- 
i  snilt  produce  emotion,  and  con- 
sequently delight,  yet  it  certainly  did   nol 
lequir.                   tration  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to  dis- 
cover, tlr.it    there    is  a  degree  of  depravity 
is  our  sympathy  with  suffer- 
■  of  insignificance  which  ex- 
our  interest  in  guilt.     We  abstain 
giving  any  extracts  in  support  of  this 
but  those  who  have  pel  used  the 
volume  before  us,  will   have  already  recol- 
of  Frederic   Thompson,   of 
or  Blam 
good  pnrt  of  those  of  Grimes  and  Ellen  Orford 
(inter  passages.     It  is  now 
ve  the   reader  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  work  which  contains 
them. 

iudi   of    Mr    Crabbe,    then,    is   a 
1    minute   account   of  an   ancient 
'own,  of  the  mid  lliiip 
pictures  ill 

i  and  occupations 

It  is  thrown  into  the  form 

i  without  any  attempt  at  the 

-■-  — lllr  .III. .lines the 

I  the  inm  I  stroll- 

uie  in  the 
.  (.1  the  poor,  snd  ih.-ir 

poem — which  consists 


altogether  of  a  succession  of  unconnected 
j. lions,  and  is  still  more  miscellaneous 
in  reality,  than  would  be  conjectured  from  the 
titles  01  its  IwenljMbm  separate  com]  art- 
ments.  As  it  does  nol  admit  of  an 
therefore,  or  even  of  a  much  more  particular 
description,  we  can  only  give  nnr  readers  a 
just   idea  of  its  by  extracting  a 

few  of  the  passages  that  appear 
characteristic,  in  each  of  the  many  si 
exhibits. 

One  of   the   first   that   strikes   us,   is   the 
following  very  touching  and  beautiful  picture 
of  innocent  love,  misfortune  and  resignation — 
all  of  them  taking  a  tinge  of  addilii 
ness  and  tenderness  Imm   the  humbll 
ilition  of  tli  and  'bus  affording  a 

strikiii"  illustration  of  the  remarks  we    have 

ventured  to  make  on  the  advantages  of 

its.    The  postage  occurs  in  the  second 

letter,  where  the  author  baa  be. 

with  a  glance  half  pensive  and  half  .-•■ 

cnl,  the  monument*  elected  hi  the  churchyard. 

He  then  proceeds: — 

"  Yes!  there  ore  mil  Mourners— I  hove  seen 
A  fair  sad  Girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  ■ 
Attention  (through  lbs  day)  her  dmies  .  Imm'd, 
And  in  lie  useful  as  reeign'd  »he  ain.'d  : 
Neatly  »he  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seem'd  r  expect 
Pily  for  grief,  ur  par.l'.n  t..r  SSgfael ; 
But  when  her  wearied  Porenls  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  this  place  to  meditate  and 
Then  lo  her  mind  was  all  the  pnst  display  d, 
That  foidilnl  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  md: 
Fur  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  .nid  his  unqueatioii'd  irnfli; 
In  I'v'ry  place  she  wander'd,  where  they'd  heen, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting-scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  look  his  leave ; — thru  placa 
Wiih  double  interest  would  she  nightly  Irscs,"  dec, 

"  Ifappv  he  sml'd  ;  and  great  I  took, 

ild  solily  sleep,  snd  srnanlv  look  J 
While  was  hi>  better  linen,  ami 
Was  made  more  mm  than  any  on  ihe  dsek; 
And  •  vrv  comfort  Men  it  Bet  an  know, 
Was  hers  la  bey,  to  make,  tod  "•  I" 

•d  tsil'd,  and  much  she  told, 
How  In'  should  guard  sgaiust  th  old  ; 

Yet  saw  nol  danger ;  dangers  he'd  wiihsioud, 

N'..r  ihl  she  tnCt  'lie   Fever  ill  his  blood  : 

His  Messmates  smil'd  at  flushings  in  his  SBSsk, 
And  he  loo  smil'd,  Ion  seldom  .  ak; 

For  now  he  (mind  ihe  danger,  Ml  the  ]<*  ". 
Wiih  grievous  symp'oins  lie  could  nol  .villain. 

"  He  rall'd  his  friend,  and  prtfne'd  with  n  sigh 
A  Lover's  nie««age — '  Thoma*  !   I  nnisi  die  ! 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sully  .'  and  eonld  n-at 
My  throbbing  temples  on  hisi  faithful  I 
And  gazing  go! — it  ROI  like, 

And  sny  nil  dea'h.  1  wore  u  lor  her  ■ 
Vet!   linustdie!  Iilim  on,  mrt'i  Iii.iz.-,  M.iwoo 
(live  me  one  look,  before  my  bti 
I  111  !    give  me  ilia'  f   Blld  lei  oie  I...I  d. -piir — 
One  In- 1  ton. I  look  ' — anil  now  repeal  Ins  pi 

•■  He  hrol  hit 

Tli..  I.ovit'k  n...  ling  :  -ii.  bchsld  inm  I  .mi — 
w ili  tender  fears,  she  look  a  never  »m  w, 

Her  lerrol-  dot 

II-  tried  to  smile,  and,  linit  -  nd, 

i  die; — and  I 
"Snll  loin-  the  uur»  d  Inm  ;  tsadti  thuugHts 

niennlinie 

ng'd,  snd  Impel  and  views  sublime. 
To  he.r  he  esmi  m  every  day 

1   tome  portion  ol  ibe  dread  sway  ' 
Wnh  him  ii  'o  him  hu  '• 

-Sooth'd  the  fiiiiil  bctttA,  ai  .  \.\wj\>*!tti».-. 
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She  came  with  mules  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer  ; 
Apart  •he  ligh'd  ;  alone,  ahe  ahed  the  teor ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  ffilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

"  day  he  lighter  aeem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — '  perhaps  he  will  not  aink.' 
A  suddi'n  brightness  in  his  look  eppear'd,— 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  plac'd  him  in  his  choir ; 
Lively  he  scem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
'I'lu'  trieudly  many,  and  the  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  ircasur'd,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people— death  has  made  them  dear! 
He  nem'd  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  '  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 
'  I  go !'  he  said  ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  flult'nng  was  the  sound  ; 
Then  gax'd  affrighlen'd  ;  but  she  caught  at  last 
A  dying  look  of  love — and  all  was  past ! — 

"  She  plac'd  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engrav'd — an  offering  of  her  Love; 
For  that  she  wrought,  fur  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead  ; 
■She  would  have  griev'd,  had  friends  prcsum'd  to 

apare 
The  least  o*«iotonce — 'twos  her  proper  care. 

"  Mere  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grove  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 
Then  rnnie  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  plcose  her,  and  while  woes  destroy." 

pp.  23—27. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  lone,  in  the 
letter  on  Prisons.  It  describes  the  dream  of 
a  felon  under  sentence  of  death  ;  and  though 
the  exquisite  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
landscape  painting  are  such  as  must  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any 
order,  it  seems  to  us  to  derive  u  uspeakable 
charm  from  the  lowly  simplicity  and  humble 
content  ul  tin.'  characters — at  least  we  can- 
not conceive  any  walk  of  ladiei  ami  gentlemen 
that  should  furnish  out  so  sweet  a  picture  as 
terminates  the  following  extract.  It  is  only 
doin^  Mr.  Crabbe  justice  to  present  alnim 
with  it  a  part  of  the  dark  foreground  which 
he  has  drawn,  in  the  waking  existence  of  the 
poor  dreamer. 

"  When  first  I  come 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  shame, 
Ijudg'd  Resentment  ;  I  mistook  the  ntr — 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  Despair  ; 
Or  but  agist  and  die  : — Ifope,  Fear  and  Love, 
Jny,  Doubt,  and  Hue,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  mi,  h  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  alwaya  feels  its  power. 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food  ;  and,  when  'tis  done, 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessen'd  by  that  one ; 
For  Kxpcoiaiinn  is  on  Time  intent. 
Whether  he  brings  us  Joy  or  Punishment. 

"  Yes!  e'en  in  sleep  th'  Impressions  all  remain; 
He  hears  the  sentence,  and  he  feels  the  chain  ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see, 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be  ! 
A  priest  attends— tt  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  daya,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

"  At  this  his  terrors  lake  a  sudden  flight — 
He  sees  his  nntive  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  whero  he  once  array'd 
His  youthful  person :  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd  : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy'd  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy  ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come; — 


The  hours  of  innocence  ; — the  timid  look 

il  lov'il  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope  ;  her  trembling  joy  sppears. 
Her  fore'd  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 

"  Yes!  all  are  with  him  now.  and  all  ih 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny  si 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  vUlage  ir  • 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  mumenis spend 
Life  has  to  yield  : — No !  never  will  he  rind 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind,   [a 
He  goes  through   shrubby    walks    ill 
Love  in  their  looks  and  pleasure  on  the  tongue. 
Pierc'd  by  no  crime,  and  urg'd  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane, — then  linger  in  the  mead,— 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild-bees  bom; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  ussy 

P«ss, 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slonder  grass. 
Where  dwarfish  (lowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread. 
And  the  lamb  krouzet  Ay  the  linntt'i  bed!         [way 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  thai 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  boy  !— 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 
The  waves  that  faintly  tall  and  slowly  run — 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand: 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand. 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  bo, 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea : 
Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  inev  behold 
The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roli'd  : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  biine, 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spn 
Or  tie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  baton  ; 
With  oil  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  . 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glitt'ring  by  i 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire. 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire- 
Tokens  of  bliss!"— pp.  323—326. 

If  these  extracts  do  not  make  tbe  re 
feel  how  deep  and  peculiar  an  interest 
be  excited  by  humble  subjects,  we  gh._ 
almost  despair  of  bringing  him  over  to  out 
opinion,  even  by  Mr.  Crabbe's  inimitable  de- 
scription and  pathetic  pleading  foi  the  [ 
poor.  The  subject  is  one  of  those,  M  hie 
many  will  appear  repulsive,  and,  to 
fastidious  natures  perhaps,  d  \ri 

if  the  most  admirable    paml  .tenia! 

objects — the  most  minute  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  human  character — and   thai 
glow  of  active  and  rational  benev 
lends  a  guiding  light  to  observation,  and  I 
cm-hauling'  colour  to  eloquence,  ran  entit] 
poet  to  praise,  as  they  do  entitle  him  to  l 
substantial   rewards,  we  are  person  ' 
the  following  passage  will  nut    be 
forgotten. 

"  Y'lir  plan  I  love  not : — with  a  number  yo 
Have  plac'd  your  poor,  your  piiiahlc  S 
There,  in  one  house,  for  all  their  lives  to  he. 
The  pauper-palace,  which  they  hate  to  see  ! 
That  giant  building,  that  high  bounding  wall, 
Thoee  bare-worn  walks,  thnt  lofty  ihnnd'ringl 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  drr 

hour. 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  off 
Ii  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name, 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  sfism- 

"  A  las  !  iheir  sorrows  in  their  bo- 
They've  much  to  suffer,  but  hove  nought  :■ 
Thev  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  stat«*. 
And  ('uie  not  say,  it  is  the  boose  they  note  t 
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iled  all  such  place  can  give, 
tc  ihoy  live!       [«ee, 
now  no  more  musl 
trembling  knee, 
I  progeny  ! 
is  allows  not  place 
kindred  race. 

lo  whom  ibe  son 
dining  day  In  run  ; 
•  over)  gave  delight. 
latch,  and  one  '  Good  night  V 
;  hut  nightly  to  her  door 
I  ho  more, 
iheir  hut*  were  left, 
j.  plenty,  cnee.  ben 
ii  lit*  humble  shed 
■  in  the  humbted  bed: 
I  ita  lure*,  remains  the  grief, 
ilt'iuiig  object  for  rebefT 
when  here,  the  social  neighbour 
•  lory  current  m  I  be  street  t    [meet  t 
g-ktiowii  intimate  imparl 
s Irarn'd,  or  feelings  of  tlic  heart  t — 
ted ;  but  who  ran  choose  a  Iriend, 
nn>'i»,  in  t<i.  ir  journey's  end  f" — 
is  fears  their  lives  annoy, 
■••peels  lo  enioy  t 

nided  view, 
K  dreadful,  bin  with  nothing  new  ; 
bring  ibem  joy,  10  make  them  weep — 

like  the  night.  «!■ 
imeness.  if  a  break  be  made, 
e  psuprr  10  his  grave  convey'd  ; 
d  news  from  ncighb'ring  village  told, 
nli  a  twelvemonth  • 
m'd  with  them  to  dwell, 
it  all  goes  well  ; 
l  leave  to  crnwl 
ling  with  the  wall, 
ir  bids,  or  master's  sterner  call, 
pauper,  loosing  all  the  praise 
'•  acquir'd  in  better  days, 
month*;  thru,  lo  Ma  chamber  led, 
esirangers  prattle  round  his  bed." — 
pp.  241— 244. 

*»  lake  to  be  specimens,  of  Mr. 
nt  he  has  (Treat  \ 
readers  may  be  belter  pi 

1'olh  copious 

il.      The   Vicar  is  an   aiiimt-.ible 

hat  must  be  very  difficult  to  draw  ; 

ith  no  character  at  all. 

it  care 

til  mawkish  anil  feeble 

i  iture,  and  love  of 

singly  delineated. 

hare  already 

from  its  extreme  and 
The   tir-l    part  of   his 
er,  is  sketched  with  a  m 

i  H'K>d  specimen  of  that 
iiiiinnei  by  which 
nils  us  of  the  style 
Pope. 

hiir  at  twenty-one, 
m'd  anil  Dfidoi 

■  s  we  need  not  load . 

houi  inqoiry  bought, 

•  hi  'iioueht. 
IS  had  soon  the  dower 
tn  hi*  power ; 


■  ke  was  shy  : 

94) 


To  gain  die  plaudits  nf  the  knowing  few, 

[ere  and  grooms,  what  would  not    Blamf 
dot"— 
"  Cniel  he  wss  not. — If  he  left  his  wife, 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 
Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind. 
Profuse,  not  just — and  careless  but  not  kind." 

193,  194. 

Clelia  is  another  worthless  character,  drawn 
with  infinite  ledjre 

of  human  nature.  She  began  Loaaaasp 
ly,  talking,  HirtiiiL'  girt,  who  passed  for  a  wit 
ami  ■  beauty  is  the  half-brad  circles  of  the 
borough;  ami  who,  in  laying  herself  out  to 
entrap  a  youth  of  better  condition,  unlurtu- 
nately  fell  a  victim  to  his  superior  art.  and 
torfeitrd  her  place  In  Miciety.  She  then  be- 
came the  smnrt  mistress  of  a  dashing  attop- 
ney — llien  tried  to  leach  a  school — lived  as 
the  favourite  of  an  innkeeper— let  lodgings — 
wrote  novels — set  up  a  toyshop — and,  finally, 
was  admitted  into  the  almshouse.  There  is 
nothing  very  interesting  perhaps  in  such  a 
story;  Dut  the  details  of  it  show  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  the  author's  observation  of  char- 
acter, and  give  it,  and  many  of  his  other 
pieces,  s  value  of  the  same  kind  that  I 
pictures  are  thought  to. derive  from  the  truf. 
and  minuteness  of  the  unalumy  which  they 
display.  There  is  something  original,  too, 
and  well  conceived,  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  represents  this  frivolous  person,  as  ad- 
hering to  her  paltry  chata<  under 
every  change  of  circumstances.  The  con- 
cluding view  is  as  follows. 

"  Nowfriendleas.sick.  and  old,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  firsi-born  tears  ol  Inllen  pnde  were  sli. 
True,  bitter  tears;  and  yei  that  wounded  pride, 
Amons  the  poo  distinctions  a 

-.  now  her  laics  were  lo  her  audience  tit  ; 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit ; 

M  now  her  dress — (bin  lei  me  not  e.\t 
patch  work  of  the  needy  vain, 
The  thrush  lorin  to  coarse  materials  k 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fashions  sent); 
Though  .ill  within  was  s»H,  •ruhoul  was  moan— 
Soil  'i«as  her  wish,  her  eointort  lobe  seen: 
She  would  lo  plsys  on  loweat  terms  retort, 

once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court  ; 
Vii'i,  Mrnnge  ileligbi  !  to  that  same  bouse,  where 
Jom'd  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee,  [alia 

Mow  with  the  menials  crowding  io  the  wall. 
She'd  sec,  not  share,  the  pleasure*  ol  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  she  too  iriumpli'd  in  the  years  of  old." 

pp  109,  210. 

The  graphic  powers  nf  Mr.  Cm  I 
are  too  frequently  wasted  on  unworthy  sub- 
net, perhaps,  ill  all    E 

■  I  highly  ( 
piece  of  paintinir.  than  the 
linn  ol  ■  v.i-t  old  boarded  room  or  wai 

was  let  i. hi,  n  seema,  in  the  I  i 
as  a  kind  of  undividi  ,  for  beggar 

and  vagabonds  of  every  description.  No  liutc 

juiitlter  ever    presented 

tinctly  to  the  eye  ;  oi  evei  save  half  such  a 
group  to  the  imagination. 

"  Thill  window  v:  .Mil  old  glass 

Stain  the  atrong  rays  which,  thoi  l.pass, 

Ami  give  q  dusty  warmth  to  thai 

quer'd  sunshine's  uietancAvnv  g,Wi\u  •, 
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When  nil  those  western  raw,  '.... 

Wuliiti  •  .3'1y  gliinm'rmg  liatit. 

As  DO  i  ItM   floor  they  fufl, 

Or  let  •   opposing  woll : 

Thui  lloor.  once  oak,  now  piec'd  wiih  fir  unplan'd, 

Or,  when  ""''  piec'o,  in  I'lutc*  bor'd  and  nmn'il ; 

That  wall  once  whiten'd,  now  an  odious  light, 

Siam'd  wiih  nil  hues,  exrept  its  ancient  white. 

"  Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place  ; 
Boys,  without  foresight,  pleas' d  in  haliera  swing  ! 
On  a  fix  d  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring ; 
White  gin  and  suutf  iheir  female  neighbours  share, 
And  ihe  block  beverage  in  ilie  Irociur'd  ware. 

n  swinging  shell  are  things  incongruous  slor'd; 
(Scraps  ■  it  their  !•  n id — the  cards  and  cribboge  board — 
With  pipes  and  pouches;  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  member's  fiddle  and  its  how  : 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he'd  dance  and  play. 
En  sent  untimely  10  ihe  Convict's  Boy  ! 

"  Hi  re  liy  a  curtain,  bv  a  blanket  there, 
Are  various  beds  conceal'd,  but  none  with  care; 
Where  some  hy  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  I  heir  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

ich  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  iheir  hoil'd  and  Iry'd — 
All  u-'d  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day. 
At  suit  ihe  purse,  Ihe  person,  or  the  prey. 

"  Above  the  fire,  the  nmnicl. shell  contains 
Of  china- ware  some  poor  unniaich'd  remains; 
Than  ninny  a  lea-cup's  gaudy  fragment  stands, 
All  plnc'd  by  Vanity's  unwearied  hands  ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  about, 
To  find  small  some  consoling  objects  out. 

"  llij;h  hung  at  either  endT  and  next  the  wall, 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all." 

pp.  249—451. 


The  following  picture  of  a  calm  sea  fog  is 
by  the  same  powerful  hand  : — 

"  When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen; 
When  you  can  ln'iir  ihe  fishers  near  at  fiond 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  ihey  stand; 
Or  S">-  mi  nuti  MM  tlii-ir  Imai  discern, 

Or  half*  conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stern; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sen  the  pebble  cast. 
Will  bear  it  strike  agninsl  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stern  boatman  growls  his  fierre  disdain, 
At  Whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 
"  "lis  pleasant  then  to  view  ihe  nels  Hoot  past, 
Net  alier  net  nil  von  have  seen  the  Inst; 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchor' d  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  ihe  dipping  onr. 
Ami  ihotr  own  tones,  os  labouring  for  ihe  shore  ; 
Those  mestur'd  tones  wiih  which  ihe  scune  agree. 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. — pp.  193,  124. 

We  a«lil  one  other  sketch  of  a  similar  char- 

trhiuh  though  it  be  introduced  as  the 

haunt  an. I  accompaniment  of  a  desponding 

spirit,  is  yet  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singu- 

lar   clei SB   and   accuracy   with   which   it 

Ihe  ilnll  scenery  of  a  common  tide 
river.  The  author  is  speaking  of  a  solitary 
and  abandoned  fisherman,  who  was  com- 
pellc 

"  A'  the  «»me  times  the  same  dull  views  ro  see, 

The  haoadii  .it  nnd  ihe  blighted  tree  ; 

iter  only,  when  ihe  fides  were  high. 

ud  half-covered  and  bnlf-dry ; 
■ni-hurn'il  tnr  thnt  blisters  on  ihe  planks, 
And  bonk. side  «i:ikes  in  'heir  uneven  rinks: 
IIen|  -  it  slot)  Iv  lion!. 

As  ihe  tlile  rolls  by  the  impeded  host. 

■■  When  rides  «•  i   in  ihe  sultry  day. 

Through  the  fall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below    (way 


The  dork  warm  flo- 

There  anchoring,  frier  chose  Ironi  man  10  hide 

There  bane  bis  head,  tuui 

In  its  hoi  slimy  channel  slowly  e 

Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 

Kor  the  warm  shore,  within  the  ahalluws  pley, 

Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  tnuj. 

Slope  their  slow  passage  to  ihe  batten  Hood  ; — 

Here  dull  and  hopeless  he'd  lie  down  and  trace 

How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  ihoir  crooked  nets] 

Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  en 

Of  fishing  Gull  or  clanging  GoUlcn  I 

pp.  305,  306. 

Under  the  head  of  Amusements,  we  have  a 
spirited  account  of  the  danger  and  escape  of 
a  party  of  pleasure,  who  landed,  in  a  fine 
evening,  on  a  low  sandy  island,  which  was 
covered  with  the  tide  at  hifjt. 
left  upon  it  by  the  drifting  away  of  their  boot 

"On  ihe  bright  sand  thev  Irode  w  iib  nimble  (set. 
Dry  shellv  sand  that  made  the  sumi 
The  wond'ring  mews  flew  rlutt 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shi 

While  engaged  in  their  sports,  they  discover 
their  boat  floating  at  a  distance,  and  are  struck 
with  instant  terror. 

"  Alas!  nn  shout  Ihe  distant  land  can  reach. 
Nor  eye  behold  ihem  from  ihe  loggy  beach  ; 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  pow 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply. 
None  came — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  hy. 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  Moot, 
To  see  bow  quickly  flow'd  the  •  i 
Between  each  cry  they  find  ihe  waters 
On  iheir  strange  prison,  and  new  hot 
Fool  after  foot  on  Ihe  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  if  the  sound  ! 
Less  and  yet  less  ihe  sinking  isle  bermne, 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  bbuae. 
Had  one  been  there,  wiih  spinl  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepor'd  t<. 
He  might  have  teen  of  hearts  the  v«' 
And  trae'd  the  movement  of  en- 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  m 
Was  more  than  stern  and  hough  .  id,"  ate. 

"  Now  rose  ihe  woter  tbt  •  sand. 

And  theyseem'd  sinking  while  thi  I  iiarxi! 

The  sun  went  down,  thev  look'd  hom  tide  to  uds. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gath'ring  sea  descry 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  I  :  free, 

And  the  most  lively  bade  lo  hope  adieu  ; 
Children,  by  love,  then  lifted  from  the  seta, 
Fell  not  the  waters  at  the  parent's  knees, 
But  wept  aloud  ;  the  wind  increas'd  the  tound, 
And  ihe  cold  billows  as  ihey  broke  around. 

But  hark  '.  an  oar. 

Thai  sound  of  bliss  '.  comes  dn>i  I  -hotel 

Still,  still  the  wnfer  rises.  '  Ho 

'  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen,  in  delnv 

(Seamen  were  these  who  in  iheir  ah  ; 

The  drifted  bont.  and  thus  her  crew  reliev'dj 

Arid  now  the  keel  just  cilia  ihe  cover'd  sand, 

Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  band  ; 

Wiih  trembling  pleasure  all  col 

And  ki«s  the  tackling  of  their  woleomi 

While  the  most  giddy,  as  they 

Think  of  their  danger,  uml  their  Cod 

pp.  \r.— 130. 

In  the  letter  on  Education, 
fine  descriptions  of  boanltn- 
sexes,  and  of  Ihe  iikstim 
vi  in,  h  ihej  impose  on 
nnd  open  affections  of 
followed   li\ 
ennui  which  so  often   falls  l 

I  —or  that  description  at  le.u-i  id'  the 
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trned   that   are   bred    in    English  univer- 
But  we  have  no  longer  left  room  for 
Br  considerable  extracts;  though  we  should 
sire  wished  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
.  of  die  picture  of  the  secretaries — the  de- 
cryption of  the  inns — the  strolling  players — 
rid  the  clubs.    Tbe  poor  man's  club,  which 
Ices  of  the  nature  of  a  friendly  society, 
(described  with  that  good-hearted  indulgence 
"lich  marks  ail  Mr.  Crabbe's  writings. 

1  The  primed  rules  he  guards  in  painted  frame. 
And  thaws  his  children  wbero  to  read  his  name." 

We  have  now  alluded,  we  believe,  to  what 

i  best  and  most  striking  in  this  poem  ;  and, 

are  >lu  not  mean  to  quote  any  part  of 

_;  we  consider  as  less  successful,  we  must 

»y,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  it  which 

ppear  to  u*  considerably  interior  to  most  of 

s  author's  former  productions.     The  letter 

Election,  we  look   on   as  a  complete 

lure — or  at  least  as  containing  scarcely  any 

ling  of  what  it  ought  to  have  contained. — 

letters  on  Law  and  Physic,  too,  are  tedi- 

l  i  he  general  heads  of  Trades,  Amuse- 

nts,  and  Hospital  Government,  by  no  means 

iu«ing.    The  Parish  Clerk,  too,  we  find  dull, 

ad  without  effect ;  and  have  already  given 

ix  opinion  of  Peter  Grimes,  Abel  Kecne,  and 

enbow.    We  are  struck,  alsOj  with  several 

jssions  in  the  picture  of  a  maritime  borough. 

Mr.  Crabbe  might  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
a  press-gang  ;  and,  at  all  events,  should  have 
given  us  some  wounded  veteran  sailors,  and 
ome  voyagers  with  tales  of  wonder  from 
oreisni  lands. 
— he  style  of  this  poem  is  distinguished, 
il  Mr.  Crabbe's  other  performances,  by 
I  forceand  compression  ol  diction — a  sort 
of  sententious  brevity,  once  thought  Cltmtisl 
to  poetical  composition,  but  of  which  ha  is 
now  the  only  living  example.  But  though  this 
is  almost  .'in  unvarying  characteristic  of  his 
it  appears  In  us  that  there  is  great 
even  some  degree  of  uusleadi- 
ml  inconsistency  in  the  tone  of  his  ex- 
on  and  versification.  His  taste  seems 
.  to  be  sufficiently  fixed  and  settled  as 
to  these  essential  particulars;  and,  along  with 
a  certain  quaint,  broken,  and  harsh  manner 
of  his  own,  we  think  we  can  trace  very  fre- 
quent imitations  of  poets  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  following  antithetical  and 
hajf-punning  lines  of  Pope,  for  instance : — 

"p!e«a  himself,  to  give  hia  readers  sleep ;" 

and — 

*'  Whose  trifling  pleases,  and  whom  Iriflea  please ; — 

copied  by  Mr.  Crabbe  in 
and  many  others  : — 

id  in  the  restless  ocean,  seek  for  rest." 
ving  her  who  taught  thee  10  deny." 

.J,  but  not  a  icrap  they  gave." 
lid,  whom  honour  could  nol  hind." 
g  the  poor,  fir  poor  disiinetiona  aigh'd." 

In  lb  ay,  the  common,  nice] 

■■•.  hieh  is  eo  char- 
eristic  of  the  same  -  obviously 


been  the  model  of  our  author  in  the  follow 
ing  :— 

"  That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise." 
"  Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope." 
"  Gloom  10  the  night,  and  pressure  lo  the  chain"— 
and  a  great  multitude  of  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  us  to  be 
frequently  misled  by  Darwin  into  a  i-ort  of 
mock-heroic  magnilieeiice.  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions. The  poet  of  the  Garden,  for  instance, 
makes  his  nymphs 

"  Present  die  fragrant  quinteasence  of  lea." 

And  the  poet  of  the  Dock-yards  makes  hia 
carpenters 

"Spread  the  warm  pungence  of  o'erboiling  tar." 

Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed,  does  not  maple,  on 
some  occasions,  to  adopt  the  mock-he: 
good    earnest.      When   the    landlord  of   the 
Grittin  becomes  bankrupt,  he  *a\* — 

*'  The  insolvent  Griffin  struck  her  winga  sublime," 

and  introduces  a  very  serious  lamentation 
over  the  learned  poverty  of  the  curate,  with 
this  most  misplaced  piece  of  buffoonery  : — 

"  Oh  !  bad  he  lcam'd  to  make  tbe  wig  he  wears  ! " 

One  of  his  letters,  too,  begins  with  this 
wretched  quibble — 

"  From  Low  to  Physic  stepping  at  our  ease, 
We  find  a  way  lo  finish — by  Degr, , 

There  are  many  imitations  of  the  peculiar 
rhythm  of  Goldsmith  and  Campbell,  too,  as 
our  readers  must  have  observed  in  some  of 
our  longer  specimens; — but  these,  though 
they  do  not  always  make  a  very  harmonious 
combination,  are  better,  at  all  events,  than 
the  tame  heaviness  and  vulgarity  of  such 
verses  as  the  following : — 

"As  soon 

Could  he  have  thought  gold  issued  from  the  moon." 

"A  seaman's  body — there'll  be  more  to-night." 

"  Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit, 
Nor  find  one  creed  lo  their  conceptions  fit — 
True  Independent*:   while  they  Calvin  halo, 
They  heed  as  little  what  Sociniam  siole." — p.  54. 

"  Here  pits  of  crag,  wiih  spongy,  plashy  base, 
To  some  enrich  th'  uncultivated  apace,"  &c.  4-c. 

Of  the  sudden,  nnrsh  turns,  and  broken  con- 
ciseness which  we  think  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  reader  may  take  the  following  speci- 
mens : — 

"  Una  your  wife'a  brother,  or  your  unele'e  son, 
Done  aught    amiaa;    or    is  he  thought  r  have 
done  t" 

"Stepping  from  poet  to  post  he  rrach'd  the  rlmir ; 
And  there  be  now  repoaea  : — that's  the  Mayor !" 

He  has  a  sort  of  jingle,  too,  which  we  think 
is  of  his  own  invention  ; — for  instance, 

"  For  forma  and  feasts  that  sundry  limes  hnve  past, 
And  formal  leasts  thai  will  for  ever  last." 

"  We  term  il  free  and  easy;  and  yet  we 
Find  il  no  ensy  matter  to  be  ; 

We  had  more  reinnrks  to  make  ujon  (he 

id  diction  of  this  author ;  and  ban  noted 

several  other  little  Mi -mi-liee,  which v>«  wv**rA 


ried  round  the  world  for  twenty  years 
;  and  is  at  last  moved  by  an  irre- 
■ubble  impulse,  when  old  and  shattered  and 
lonely,  to  seek  his  native  town,  and  the 
•cene  of  his  youthful  vows.  He  comes  and 
funis  his  Judith  like  himself  in  a  state  of 
widowhood,  but  still  brooding,  like  himself, 
over  the  memory  of  their  early  love.  She 
had  waited  twelve  anxious  years  without 
tidings  of  him,  and  then  married  :  and  now 
when  all  passion,  and  fuel  for  passion,  is 
extinguished  wilhin  them,  the  memory  of 
their  young  attachment  endears  them  to  each 
other,  and  they  still  cling  together  in  sad  and 
aubdued  affection,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  their  innocent  love  is  beauti- 
fully given  :  but  we  pass  on  to  the  scene  of 
their  parting. 

"  All  things  prepar'd,  on  the  expected  day 
Wot  seen  the  vessel  anchnr'd  in  the  hay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come, 
To  lake  ih'  advent'roua  Allen  from  hia  home  ; 
With  liia  own  ftienda  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  Father  urg'd  ihe  cheerful  glass, 
To  make  the  moments  with  lesa  sorrow  poaa ; 
Intent  ihr  Mother  look'd  upon  her  aon. 
Ami  sriah'd  ih'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone: 
The  younger  Sister,  aa  he  took  hia  way. 
Hung  on  Ina  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay  ; 
But  hia  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore, 
VVbom  he  must  meet — for  they  might  meet  no 

inure  !— 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true, 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  ! 
The  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 

Mov'd  with  alow  steps  the  melancholy  pair: 
Sweet  were  ihe  painful  moments — hul  now  sweet, 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  DMts.  " 

p.  29. 

The  sad  and  long-delayed  return  of  this 
anient  adventurer  is  described  in  a  lone  of 
genuine  pathos,  and  in  some  places  with  such 
truth  and  force  of  colouring,  as  to  outdo  the 
efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  representation. 

"  Rut  when  return'd  the  Youth  f — ihe  Youth  no 
Relurn'd  exulting  to  hia  native  shore  !  [mors 

But  forty  year*  were  past ;  nnd  then  (here  eatne 
A  wom-ool  man,  w  ih  wiihcr'd  limba  and  lame  ! 
Yen  !  old  and  griev'd,  and  trembling  with  decay, 
Was  Allrn  landing  in  hia  native  bay: 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 
In  aurh  an  eve  he  chane'd  the  port  to  reach : 
He  ww  alone  ;  he  presa'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  ».id  parting,  of  the  laat  embrace: 
There  stood  hia  parents,  there  retir'd  the  Maid, 
So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  hia  mind 
Turu'd  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  reaign'd. 

"  Ko  otic  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  tingta  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 

Tit  some  anehor'd  vessel  in  the  bay, 
Ai  ihe  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  ilie  blank  stern  the  moonlight  softly  play'd, 
The  loosen'd  foreaail  flapping  in  the  shade 
All  silent  else  on  shore  ;  hut  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down  : 
From  the  tall  houses,  here  ond  there,  a  light 
Serv'd  some  confus'd  remembrance  to  excite: 
'  There,'  he  ohaerv'd,  and  new  emotions  fell, 
'  Woa  oiy  first  home— and  yonivr  Judith  dwelt, '&.c. 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  tin. 
She  might  unfuld  the  verv  truths  he  sought ; 
Confu.t'd  and  trembling  \ic  the  dame  aiireaVo,-. 


'  The  Booth  >   yet   Itv«   th* y  V   f 

pres- 
Thcn  spoke  again  : — '  If 
Ins  name  t — asair' 
Ftrmingt  i  here  were  ! — and  /«•.' 
The  woman  gai'd.  nor  e. 
Yet  wond'ring  Blood,  and  all  w 
Feeling  a  atrange  and  solemn  i 

PP 

The  meeting  of  the  lovers  is  b 

"  Ru>  now  a  Widow,  in  a  villsg*  t> 
(  T.anr'd  of  the  melancholy  man  lu  I. 
Old  aa  she  was,  to  Judith' •  bosom  raj 
Some  strong  emotions  at  ihe  wcll-l.no 
He  waa  her  much-lov'J  Attn 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  smVted  m 

"  The  once-fond  ! 
Sickness  or  pain,  their  hrana  ■  ■ 
Each  had  immedin'. 
Both  now  beheld,  on 
'  Now  is  there  one  to  w  ., 
My  nature's  weakness,  and  mj 

There  is  something  sw. 
nnd   in  a  higher  vein  of  [■ 
which  he  tells  to  Judili 
and  of  those  olher  ties,  of 
her  bosom  to  hear  hirn  apesxi 
but  one  little  extract. 

"  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escap. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  pave  he 
In  cottage  shelter'd  from 
He  saw  his  hnppv  infanta 
Where  summer  shadows,  m 
Wav'd  o'er  his  seat,  and  an 
F.'cn  then  he  thougl 
But  his  fond  fioirl  <  . 
I.'tiev'd  by  the  story,  she  ih 
And  wept  in  pity  Inr  ihe  E 

The  close  is  extremely  beauttfu 
upon  the  miml  jus 
which  is  both  snlutan 
it  is  akin  to  pily,  and   i 
lion  and  esteem. 


"  Thus  silent,  mn 

His  children  sporting  by  il*. 

'I'brir  mo 

Where  the  fresh  spring*  I 

•<j  his  eager 
The  Iniihful  widow  l.v  . 


Its  flight,  and  waichfi 

"  'Tis  now  her  > 
While  hrr  friend  sleeps  b«nea 
Careful,  she  guard 
And  pel  ■  ■  n'  he/  .1 , 

"  And  where  ia  he  f      A.'i 
Of  his  best  linyn   amid  ihi  vivid  C7T# 
Fresh  wnh  unnumber'u  i 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrnn 
Stnilea  not  his  wifi 
The  night-bird's  m 
And  as  he  sis  with  nil  ' 
Gleams  not  with  fairy-fight  ibi 
When  like  a  apnrkling  gem  It  >• 
Tins  is  the  i 
In  the  warm  Iran*-'' 
For  he  is  li«< 
Of  In- 
All  tin 

\  KvA  w»  Via  Judith  laya  her  knitung 
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iitrr  friend  to  spy  ; 

irir  noture  derm 

•  diheme, 
'  My   God !    'twaa  but  a 
'  —pp.  39,  40. 

Gentleman  Farmer," 
thun  that  we  have 
tgh  full  of  acute 
ad  graphic  delineation  of  ordi- 
The  hero  is  not  a  farmer 
in,  but  a  gentleman  turned 
active,   talking,  domi- 
•rson — who  plants  and  eats 
with  great  rigour — keeps  a  mis- 
aks  with  audacious  scorn  of  the 
■S   and   the   impositions  of 
i nd   physicians.      Being  but 
flow  however  at  bottom,  his  con- 
lintona  decline*  gradually  as 
i  s ;  and,  being   seized   with 
his  stomach,  he  ends  with 
and  submitting  to  be 
three  of  her  confederates  ; 
-  of  a  quack  doctor, 
ier,  and  a  projecting  land 
We  cannot  afford  any  extracts  from 
)nna.v 

«!i    is   called   "  Procraslina- 
of  the  character  of  the 
I  ll    more   painful,  and  lens 

ded  hkc  >t  on  the  story  of 
led  youth  and  maiden,  whose  mnr- 
hy  their  poverty;  and  this 
pursue  his  fortune  at 

Is  his  return,  with  an 
Je   relation   at  home.     He  is  cm 

I  of  for 
1*8.     fn  the  mean   time,  the   i 

her  aunt's  paltry  love   fur 

and  when  shecOnies,  after 

on,  to  inherit  her  hoards, 

Sf  tastes  have  supplanted 
i    in   her  bosom  :  and. 
more  to  see  her  youth- 
!  up  to  comfortable  gos- 
latiouN  devotion.     At 
l  in  her  fine   parlour,  with 
Books  around 
-  into  lie,  jues. 

ow  done  with  the  world, 
s  how  to  prepare  to  dit 

■■  himself  to  the  same 

He  >h.ill  give  the  con- 

i  the  author's  own  words. 


ignant  lover  replies:  — 

art  not  t  nor  ran  I  believe 
who  will  Man  deceive] 
r'd,  I  have  service  seen, 
and  tiii ve  in  trouble  been  ; 
-i  ila  red. 
leo»urea  spread  ; 
for  1  nmong 
in  temper  and  in  tongue; 
-i'  mv  sorrowi  past, 
■    and  at  last 
iiing  toiell. 
■>at  they  awell : 
ill  but  Inr  -hntne  eould  I 
nml  wuh  pnnoon  cry  ; 
I 
haptwill  heal." — 


'  j    J"  •^'"a*  »'«•''<!  «•  if  afraid  to  speak— 
And  ihrn  repeated—'  Tliry  were  frnil  and  weak  ; 
!1 "'""'. sllc  ,ov'd ;  on'l  »"(''d  he  hod  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place.'  " 

pp.  T2,  73. 

Nothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  na- 
ture, than  the  description  of  the  effect  of  this 
cold-blooded  cant  on  the  warm  and  unsuspect- 
ing nature  of  her  disappointed  suitor. 

ceased  t— With  needy  glance,  as  if  to  i 
The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 
He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 
And  brunz'd  broad  hand ;  then  luld  her  his  regard, 
His  best  respect  were  gone,  bin  Lovi  hud  siilf 
Held  in  his  heart,  and  govcrn'd  yet  ihe  will- 
ed he  would  curse  her! — Saying  ibis,  he  threw 
The  hand  in  scorn  away,  ana  bade  adieu 
To  every  ling'ruig  hope,  with  every  cure  in  view. 

"  In  health  declining  ss  in  mind  distressed. 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  coufess'd, 
And  shares  a  parish-gift.     At  prayers  he  fees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  wnli  xintrlv  air, 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  porieri 
When  he,  with  ibicksel  coot  of  Badge-man's  blue. 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue  ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid 
(A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid): 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  gi 
And   Ins  plain  artless  look  with  In  r  sharp  meaning 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stronger  more,      [lace; 
How  ihese  together  could  have  talk'd  ol  la 

pp.  : 

"  The  Patron,"  which  is  next   in  Older,  it 
also  very  good  ;  and  contains  specimens  of 
.  arious  excellence      'I  is  that 

of  a  young  man  of  hn' 
an  early  genius  for  poetry;  and  h 
with  some  inconvenience  to  his  parents 

tided  with  a  frugal,  but  regular  t 

at  hat  taken  notice  of  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  promises  to  promote  him 
•hurch,  and  invites  him  to  pass  an  au- 
tumn with  him  at  his  seat  in  Ihe  country. 
Here  the  youth,  in  spite  of  the  ad 
monitions  of  his  father,  is  gradually  overcome 
by  a  taste  for  elegant  enjoyments,  and  allows 
himself  to  fall  in  love  w  th  the  eneh 
sister  of  his  protector.  When  the  family 
leave  inm  with  ind  in  to  town. 

a  the  first  nang  of  humiliation  ai 
appointment;  and  afterwards,  w  lien  he  find* 
that  all  his  noble  friend's  fj 
in  "l'i. lining  for  him  a  poor  drudging  place  in 
the  Customs,  he  pines  anil  pines  till  he  falls 
into  insanity;  and  recovers,  nnlv  to  die  pre 
maturely  in  the  arms  of  his  disappointed  pa 
rents.  We  cannot  make  room  for  the  history 
of  the  P  toss— the  father's  ws 

— or  the  blandishments  of  Ihe  careless 
by  whom  he  was  enchanted — though  ■ 
excellent.     We  give  however  the  scene  of  the 
breaking  up  of  that  enchantment : 
tioti  which  cannot  fail  to  strike,  if  it   had  no 
other  merit,  from  its  mere  truth  and  accuracy. 

"  Cold  grew  the  foggy  morn;  il,c  day  was  brief: 
n  the  cherry  hung  ihe  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb  ;  the  weeds 
Roar'd  wuh  strong  blasts,    wiih   might y   show* 

the  floods; 
All  green  wns  vanieh'd,  save  of  nine.  Mwl  -jiw. 
That  still  display'  d  their  meWcW^  Vwie; 


Save  die  green  liolly  with  in  berries  red. 

And  ihe  green  incus  thai  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

r>  my  Lord  mual  soon  attend  . 
Anil  toon  I  ho  Ladies — would  iliey  leave  their  Inendt 
The  lime  was  fix'd — approach' d — was  near — was 

come  ! 
The  trying  lime  that  fiH'd  his  soul  with  gloom  ; 
Thoughtful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose.' 
''  The  morning  metil  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  eoch  discordant  sound  ; 
Haste  wna  i  ' .  and  every  look 

The  travelers'  joy  for  London-journey  spoke: 
Not  so  our  Youth  ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation  had  no  touch  of  joys  ; 
lie  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drown, 
With  lackies  mourned,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  Ladies  come  ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew  ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  t>ui  he  in  oilier  eyes 
Willi  anguish  rend — '  I  pity,  bin  despise— 
Unhappy  hoy  !  presumptuous  scribbler  '.— 
To  dream  such  dreams — be  sober,  and  adieu  '.'  " 

pp.  113,  94. 

"The  Frank  Courtship,1'  which  in  the  next 
in  order,  is  rather  in  the  merry  vein  ;  ami  con- 
tains even  less  than  Mr.  Crabbe's  usual  mod- 
erate allowance  of  incident.  The  whole  of 
the  story  is,  that  the  daughter  of  a  rigid 
Quaker,  having  been  educated  from  home-, 
conceives  a  sstgttt  prejudice  against  the  un- 
gallant  manners  of  the  sect,  and  is  prepared 
to  be  very  contemptuous  and  uncomplying 
when  het  father  propose*  a  sober  youth  of  the 
persuasion  for  a  husband ; — but  is  so  much 
•truck  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
cheerful  reasonableness  of  his  deportrmpit  at 
their  first  interview,  that  she  instantly  )  it-Ids 
her  consent.  There  is  an  excellent  descritv- 
tion  of  the  father  and  the  unbending  elders  of 
his  tribe;  and  some  fine  traits  of  natural  co- 
quet 

"  The  Widow's  Tale"  is  also  rather  of  the 
facetious  order.  It  contains  the  history  of  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who  comes  home  from  her 
boarding-school  a  great  deal  too  fine  to  tolerate 
the  gross  habits,  or  submit  to  the  filthy  drud- 
gery of  her  father's  house  ;  bill  is  induced,  by 
the  warning  history  and  sensible  exhortations 
of  a  neighliouring  widow,  in  whom  she  ex- 
pected to  find  a  sentimental  companion,  to 
reconcile  herself  to  all  those  abominations, 
and  marry  a  jolly  young  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  account  of  her  horrors,  on 
first  coming  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best 
style  of  Dutch  painting — a  little  coarse,  and 
needlessly  minute — but  perfectly  true,  and 
marvellously  coloured. 

"  I's'd  10  spare  meals,  dispos'd  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure  ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brothers  seii'd 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rsgc  sppeaa'd  : — 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Kill'd  wiih  huge  halls  of  farinaceous  food; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new  ; 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shin  the  offended  eye; 

She  mme'd  'he  sanguini  tataon  fine. 

And  wonder'd  much  10  are  die  creatures  dine." 


and  very  » i 
descriptions  it  contains. — 

see  his  mistress ; 
hope  and  joy,  tbj 
country,  finds  be.i 
nut  out  of  humou 
lady  at  the  end  of  this 
through  a  lovely  land  sea 
iyand  disagree*)**' 

one — is  rerrjocilex 
with  her ;  when  the  landac 
beauty  nor  deform 
v.  Iiaiiver  in  a  mind  pr 
lively  sensations.  Then 
volume,  or  perhaps  in  any 

-.  more  exquisite  ' 
script  ions  in  this  M 
by  no  means  the  i 
the  author  to  be  omitted 


too  char 


r  a  banea  heath  beside  ll 


r 


Orlando  rode,  and  j 

'  This  neat  low  gone, 
Delights  each  sense 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all 
A  man  at  Ui-iir-  rniuhi  tidr 
This  green-tring'd  rup-moaa  baj 
That  yields  to  nothing  hut  my 
And  then  how  fine  this  lie  rung 
A  heath  is  barren;  nothing  i* 
inward  he  went,  and  fiei 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  beneath  ll 
For  now  be  pasa'd  through  la 
Bounds  to  thin 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish' 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  ihe 

"  The  Lover  rode  as  h-> 
And  rench'd  a  common  pastor 
Small  black-lcgg'd  sheep 
The  meager  herbage  ;  Heshlers.  I 
He  saw  some  seaiter'd  In- 
In  miiinrc  brown  slacks  ;  a  p 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  ll 

I, ace  withe 
A  smith's  black  abed  oppoa'dla 
And  j.nn'd  an  inn  where  humble 


The  features  of  the  fine 
perfectly  drawn:  But  what, 
made  of  the  vulgU  I" 
If  Mr.  Crabbe  had 
live  among  our  11 
upland    woods— our  living 

li  forests  of  pine — our  lone 

.'opse-cove< 
picture  would  his  unrivalled 
bled  him  to  give  to  lb 
no  right  to  complain,  w 
lures  as  this  of  a  group  of  I 
dentlv  finished  con  am- 
us  to  be  absolutely  pc 
and  its  physical  expression. 

"  Again  the  count i 
And  sand v  road  has  ba 

'Twos  i-pen  apt 

And  they  hn 

When  two  brown  Boys  iu 

The  early  Trav'lb: 

Some  twelve  year* 
iVwaa'd  the  force  of  early 
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wlc  of  Inn gnor  he  descries, 
■ign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
il  yet  ravage,  in  her  speaking  face, 

the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 

hi  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 

iplanied  in  her  youthful  breast ! 

i  rather,  who  from  fences  nigh 

u  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply.        [by  : 

iw  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected 

rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 

hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
chwork  negligently  dreas'd, 

0  Wile,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd, 

mlsied  and  of  beauty  sloin'd  ; 
ihot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate    [aiate, 
hful  turn'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 
tardy  aid— -her  Mother  there 
'•state  engross' d  the  only  chair : 

1  dull  her  look :  with  such  she  stands, 
lie  Milk-maid's  fortune,  in  her  hands, 
i  lines  of  life  ;  assum'd  through  years, 
e  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
snd  savage  eye  she  views  the  fond, 
ng  pinches  their  intruding  brood  ! 
group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sit* 
Tost,  and  living  hut  by  file ; 

spis'd,  his  worthless  labours  done, 

■otecled  by  the  vicious  Son, 

mpporta  him  !     He  with  heavy  glance, 

'oung  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 

9  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 

s  progress  of  their  future  years ; 

Hat  strange  course  of  miiery,  vice,  deceit, 

f  wander  each  unpractis'd  cheat ; 

le  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 

rce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 

le  him  approach  their  latter  end, 

tope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  !" 

pp.  180— 182. 

:t  story,  which  is  entitled  "  Edward 
so  contains  many  passages  of  ex- 
tuty.  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of 
niius  and  enthusiastic  temper,  with 
love  of  virtue,  bnt  no  settled  (inn- 
er of  conduct  or  opinion.  He  fust 
an  attachment  for  an  amiable  girl, 
I  with  his  conversaii'-h  - 
too  poor  to  marry,  soon  comes  to 
e  of  his  time  in  the  family  of  an  el- 
tic  (though  we  really  see  no  object 
lim  that  character)  of  his  aequaint- 
•ently  married  a  young  Witt, 
I  unbounded  confidence  inhervir- 
w  honour  of  his  friend.  In  a  mo- 
emptation,  they  abuse  this  cunti- 
ie  husband  renounces  him  wilh  dig- 
pofture ;  and  he  falls  at  once  from 
tic  pride  of  his  virtue.  He  then 
gompmmr  of  the  dissipated  and  iray  j 
ind  fortune,  without  re- 
i  tranquillity.  When  in  gaol,  and 
ed  by  an  unknown  hand ; 
the  benefaction  to  the  friend  whose 
he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This 
falls  upon  his  proud  spirit  and 
itfc  an  overwhelming  force; 
fails  beneath  it.  Hi 
ravine-  maniac  ;  and  then  falls 
unable   nu- 

ribed  wilh  inimitable 

close  of  this  story.     We 
(tracts.    The  nature  of  the 
lapse 
ated  in  the  following  short  pas 


"  Then  as  the  Friend  repos'd,  the  younger  Psir 
Sst  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  hi*  chair  ; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  ihe  music  of  ih'  obedient  bride: 
II  mild  ih'  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  thaw  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd  ; 
But  uft  the -Husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Rcsum'd  his  book,  and  bade  tnem  walk  alone. 

11  Thia  was  obey'd;  and  oft  when  this  was  don 
They  calmly  gax'd  on  the  declining  sun  ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade: 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face, 
Shed  a  soli  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace." 

pp.  198,  199. 

The  ultimate  downfall  of  this  lofty  mind, 
with  its  agonising  gleams  of  ttansitory  recot 
lection,  form  a  picture,  than  which  we  do  no 
know  if  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  rich  as 
it  is  in  representations  of  disordered  intellect, 
furnishes  any  thing  more  touching,  or  delin- 
eated with  more  truth  and  delicacy. 

"  Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd  ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  awuy, 
To  >li''  dull  silliness  of  the  misiy  day  ! 

"  And  now  his  freedom  he  aiiatn'd — if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth  and  hope,  can  be ; 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets; 
Playful  with  ib. -in  he  rambles  through  the  streets; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lend*, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

"  That  gentle  Moid,  whom  once  I  he  Youth  had 
I*  now  with  mild  religious  pity  mov'd  ;  [lov'd, 

Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be  ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
[.ike  a  pleas'd  Infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance,  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  falling  leor ! 

"  Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes  ; 
But  soon  returning,  with  impatience  seeks  [speak*: 
His  vouihful  friends,  and  shnuis,  nnd  sings,  an 
Speaks  a  wild  speech,  with  action  all  os  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child  ; 
He  spins  their  lop.  or  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  Intighing  friends  ; 
Simple  nnd  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  in. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silli/  Shnrr." 

pp.  206,  207. 

"Squire  Thomns"  is  not  nearly  so  interest- 
ing. This  is  Ihe  history  of  a  meandom 
ing  spirit,  who,  having  secured  the  sine  ■ 
of  a  rich  relation  by  assiduous  flattery,  looks 
about  for  some  obsequious  nnd  yielding  lair 
one,  from  whom  he  may  exact  homage  m  his 
tum.  He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  one  in 
a  lowly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
marries  her  withotit  much  premeditate 
when  he  discovers,  to  his  consternation,  no 
only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but 
that  she  and  her  family  have  decoyed  him 
into  Ihe  match,  to  revenge,  or  indemnify 
themselves  for  Ins  having  run  away  wilh  the 
whole  inheritance  of  their  common  relative. 
She  hopes  to  bully  him  into  a  separate  main 
tenance — but  his  avarice  refuses  to  buy  his 

fieace  ut  such  a  price;  and  thev  cont 
ive  together,  on  a  very  successful  system  i  " 
mutual  tormenting. 

,:  Jesse  and  CoAiu"  pXcwaeavASTOxc^XKjvjJax 
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J<*s*  in  the  orphan  of  a  poor  clergyman,  who 
ir*rh.  uy»-i  li'ir  father's  death,  to  Jive  with  a 
l.<u  i/A  Inly  who  had  been  his  friend ;  and 
C/A.U  it  a  young  farmer,  whose  father  had 
speculated  away  an  handsome  property ;  and 
WW  though  living  in  a  good  degree  by  his 
own  labour,  yet  wished  the  damsel  (who  half 
wishH  it  also)  to  remain  and  share  his  hum- 
ble lot.  The  rich  lady  proves  to  be  suspicious, 
overbearing,  and  selfish;  and  sets  Jesse  upon 
the  ignoble  duty  of  acting  the  spy  and  informer 
over  the  other  dependents  of  her  household ; 
on  the  delineation  of  whose  characters  Mr. 
Crabbe  has  lavished  a  prodigious  power  of 
observation  and  correct  description : — But  this 
not  suiting  her  pure  and  ingenuous  mind,  she 
suddenly  leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and 
returns  to  her  native  village,  where  Colin  and 
his  mother  soon  persuade  her  to  form  one  of 
their  happy  family.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  good-heartedness  in  this  tale,  and  a  kind 
of  moral  beauty,  which  has  lent  more  than 
usual  elegance  to  the  simple  pictures  it  pre- 
sents. We  are  tempted  to  extract  a  good  part 
of  the  denouement. 

"  The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  strny'd, 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  he  display' d ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  villnge-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen  ; 
Savo  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  bound'ry  made. 
And  on  the  rose  beds  threw  a  soft'ning  shade. 

"  The  Mother  sat  beside  (he  garden-door. 
Dress' d  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor; 
The  bmnd-lac'd  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days. 
When  Madam's  dress compcll'd  the  village  praise: 
And  si  ill  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old  ; 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  Mansion  siood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

"  '  Alas !  my  Son !'  the  Mother  cried, '  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  f 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  Burely  lov'd  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hast  eas'd  his  bosom  of  its  pain. 
Oh !  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.' 

"  The  Matron  ceaa'd ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  then  replied—'  Ah  '.  sure  had  Jesse  atay'd. 
And  shar'a  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade,'  Sec. 

"  Sighing  he  spake — but  hark !  he  hears  th'  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  andlo!  the  evening-coach ; 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  griev'd  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ;     [sum 
Ana  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — what 
Had  he  not  ofter'd,  to  have  Je$te  come  f 
She  came '. — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy !    The  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  Maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sake ; 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleas'd.  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclin'd, 
That  night  advane'd ;  and  then  so  long  detain'd 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ;     [main'd. 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce  re- 

"  In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
The  Maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 


Blended  with  viUaga-tooea,  ssfefftsmfrii  . 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warbuagt  ■  ■*■( . 
The  youth  embotden'd,  jret  sbsjh'd,  saw  J* 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  fauna  the  MajteW  4» . 

ap-WVia 

"The  Struggles  of  Ootuacknce," 
bly  laboured,  and,  we  should  snspc 
ite  with  the  author,  pleases  us  le 
tale  in  the  volume.    It  is  a  long 
low  base  fellow,  who  rises  by  mean  sm 
honourable  arts  to  a  sort  of  opsJeaes 
without  ever  committing  any  flagrant  i 
sullies  his  mind  with  all  sorts  of  selfish, 
less,  and  unworthy  acts,  till  he  became** 
to  a  kind  of  languid  and  loathsome  re 

'The  Squire  and  the  Priest  "we  do 
much  better.    A  free  Irving  and  fm 
ing  squire  had  been  galled  by  the  pa 
bukes  of  his  unrelenting  pastor,  sal 
up  a  dependent  relation  of  bis  own  to  i 
to  his  charge.    The  youth  drinks  and 
with  his  patron  to  his  heart's  content. " 
the  progress  of  his  education ; — but ; 
the  old  censor  dies,  falls  into  the  sr 
Saints,  becomes  a  rigid  and  intolerant 
ist,  and  converts  half  the  parish,  to 
nite  rage  of  his  patron,  and  his  own 
affliction. 

"The  Confidant"  is  more 
thoutrh  not  altogether  pleasing.  A  f*«*P.] 
makes  a  slip  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  «■» 
is  concealed  from  every  one  bat  her —  , 
and  a  sentimental  friend,  from  whom  m< 
could  conceal  nolhing.  Her  after  life  ■!■» 
and  exemplary;  ana  at  twentT-sTresiM 
married  to  a  worthy  man,  with  whom  sV 
lives  in  perfect  innocence  and  concoM  w 
many  happy  years.  At  last,  the  cenfidtste 
her  childhood,  whose  lot  has  been  te**P* 
perous,  starts  up  and  importunes  hot '  w 
money— not  forgetting  to  hint  at  the  fatal*  1 
cret  of  which  she  is  the  depository,  AJj 
agonising  and  plundering  her  for  yesr*/  ■» 
at  last  comes  and  settles  herself  in  her  ha** 
and  embitters  her  whole  existence  by  hers* 
ish  threats  and  ungenerous  extortions,  1*» 
husband,  who  had  been  greatly  aisturtoM 
the  change  in  his  wife's  temper  and  *pm*> 
at  last  accidentally  overhears  enough  top 
him  in  possession  of  the  fact ;  and  resohsll 
to  forgive  a  fault  so  long  past,  and  soweB*» 
paired,  takes  occasion  to  intimate  his  toe* 
ledge  of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  the  false  on** 
dant,  in  an  ingenious  apologue — which,  bl* 
ever  is  plain  enough  to  drive  the  pestMjm 
visiter  from  his  house,  and  to  restore  pss* 
and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  his  gaits** 

wife.  ,,A  , 

"Resentment  "is  one  of  the  pieces  m»rl**J  | 

Mr.  Crabbe  has  exercised  his  exliaotdis)*/ 
powers  of  giving  pain — though  not  gtauina*) 
ly  in  this  instance,  nor  without  inculcaisj* 
strong  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  comnsaasv 
A  middle-aged  merchant  marries  a  lady  ■ 
good  fortune,  and  persuades  her  to  mate* 
all  over  to  him  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of  haw 
ruptcy.  He  is  reduced  to  utter  beggary  jam 
his  wife  bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  tfts 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  renounces  all  o**> 
nection  with  him,  and  endures  her  own  *** 
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,an< 


At  list  n  distant 
fortune ;  and  sh- 

ite  wealth, 

of  charily — to  all  but  her 

".     Broken  by  age  and  dis- 

the  waste  sand  from  the 

[sells  it  on  an  ass  through  the 


-"  And  from  each  trilling  gift 
'lire— «nd  wretched  was  the  shift." 

eating  wife  Him  creep- 

l he   w«l  at   this  miserable  em- 

>)l    withholds  all  relief;  in 

touching  entreaties  of  her  corn- 

Juiaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind 

ol   her  mistress  is  hard 

Of  all  the  pictures  of  mendi- 

1  that  have  ever  been  broaghxlbr- 

or  Wl — in  charity  scrrm 

irangues — we  know  of  none  half  so 

te — so  powerful  and  so  true 

lined  in  the  following  passages: — 

imc  ;  each  day  severe, 
en  mild,  and  icy-cold  when  clear; 
ihe  humble  dealer  look  hit  load, 
;  alow,  and  shivering  an  ihe  road  : 
r,  at  ill  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
— '  I  wonder,  hu  h  a  home!' 

ovel !' — '  Then  hi*  fate  appears 
imp.' — '  Yes.  Lndy.  not  hi?  years; — 
•rings— nor  thai  form  dccay'd.'— 
is,  '  falls  upon  his  bed — 
ihe    thatch — it   melts   upon    his 

a,  child,  for  grieving  guill  to  feel.' 
i  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
i>are  dreaa  sppesra  In*  ■bthrel'd  akin, 
i  without,  and  worse  within: 
weak  body,  lame,  diseaa'd  and  alow, 
i,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufTrer  know! — 

flakes  of  enow  their  entrnnre  win 
he  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within  ! 
cart  seems  fmzen  as  tie  goes, 
isi  starv'd  companion  of  hi-*  woes; 
»  prnv — hi«  lips.  I  «>»'  ilicm  move, 
turn'd  his  piicous  looks  above  ; 

"td  'lie  willing  henrl  opposed, 
le  spoke,  the  lips  in  mis'ry  rlns'd  ! 

I  whut  a  rheerless  fire 
lg  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire  '. 
it  bed 
i  ha*  contracted  shed; 

arrow  grate, 
in  a  putrid  etate  : 
•,  strive  the  fire  to  rsise, 
in  the  blaze ; 
I,  (rooky  blaze,  thai  cannoi  lost 

past: 
warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 

d,  I  am  afraid  !'  " 

pp.  320—312. 

at  la*t  ia  moved,  by  this  pleading 

hnn  a  little  relief;  but  has  no 

delighted   messenger, 

.  and  begins 

it  again  by  the  recollection 

ioi  her  Attendant  glide 
II,  standing  by  her  side, 
rant  gaap'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
I  —  '  lie  is  Head  !' 
•tty.    '  Tee,  he  fell 
i  was  wont  to  dwell, 
■ending  by, 
I  to  see  his  Master  die.'  " 

pp.  324,  325. 


"The  Convert"  is  rather  dull— though  it 
tenches  a  lesson  that  n  fbj  in  these 

fanatic   turn's.     John 

blackguard  :  and  we  have  here  a  most  lively 
and  complet-  oa  of  the  items  that  go 

to  the  composition  ol  that  miscellaneous  char- 
acter ;  but  being  sore  reduced  by  a  long 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  and  be- 
comes an  exemplary  convert.     He  is  then  set 
up  by  the  ■on  in  a  small  slat. 

shop ;  and.  as  he  begins  to  thrive  in  business, 
adds    worldly   literature   to   the    evangelical 
tracts  which  composed  his  original  m- 
bade.     This  scandalises  the  brethren 
John,  hawing  no  principles  or  knowledge 
out  with  the  sect,  and  I  wile  in  the 

creed  of  any  other ;  and  so  lives  perplexed 
and  discontented — and  dies  in  agitation  and 
terror. 

"The  Brothers"  restores  us  again  to  I 
sympathies.    The  character*,  though  humble, 
are  admirably  drawn,  ami  Ihe  baser  of  them, 
we    fear,   the   most    strikingly  natural.      An 
open-hearted    generous    sailor    had    a    poor, 
sneaking,  cunning,  selfish  brother,  10  whom  he 
remitted  all  his  prize-money,  and  gave  all  the 
-  of  his  pay — receiving,  in  return,  vehe- 
ment professions  of  gratitude,  and  false  pro- 
testations of  regard.     At  last,  the  sago?  is  dis- 
abled in  action,  and  discharged  :  just 
heartless  brother  has  secured  a  small  office 
by  s\  eiiphaney,  and  made  a  prudent  marriage 
with  a  congenial  temper.    He  seek- 1 
of  his  brother's  house  as  freely  as  he  would 

veil  it;  and  does  not  at  first  perceive 
the  coldness  of  his  reception. — But  mortifica- 
tions grow  upon  him  day  by  day.  His  grog 
is  erpensive,  and  his  pipe  makes  the  wife 
siek  ;  then  his  Toice  is  so  loud,  and  his  man- 
ners so  rough,  that  her  friends  cannot  visit  her 
if  he  appears  at  table  !  5o  he  is  banished  by 
degrees  to  ■  garret :  where  he  tails  sick,  and 

.-.insolation  tint  in  the  kindness  of  one 
of  his  nephews,  a  little  boy,  who  administers 
to  his  comforts,  and  listens  to  his  stories  with 
■  delighted  attention.  This  too.  however,  is 
at  last  interdicted  bj  his  hard-hearted  parents  J 
and  the  boy  is  obliged  to  steal  privately  to 
his  disconsolate  uncle.  Que  day  hi*  father 
catches  him  at  his  door;  and,  after  beating 
him  back,  proceeds  to  delivera  severe  n 
to  his  brother  for  encouraging  the  child  in 
disobedience — when  he  finds  the  unconscious 
culprit  released  by  death  from  his  despicable 
insults  and  reproaches  !     The  greal  ait  of  the 

ttsists  in  the   p]  « iih 

which  the  ungrateful  brother  always  contrives 

-  his  wickedness.     This  cannoi  I 
emplified  in  an  extract ;  but  we  shall  give  ■ 
feu  lines  as  a  specimen. 

"  Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Itaac  strove  to  show, 
By  wi-ll-feign'd  care,  thai  cold  he  could  not  grow; 
And  when  ne  saw  his  Brother  look  disircss'd, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
i  in  his  Wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay, 
And  then  t'  excuse  it  as  a  woman*!  way ; 
He  loo  wsa  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke  !     [find 

"  Grttrgt,  though  in  doubt,  wsa  still  consol'd  to 
shrr  wishing  to  Vie  mVoiO  A  Y\uu'. 
That  liaae  seem'd  concern' d,  \iv  V\»  Suvivw. 
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Gave  to  his  injur'd  feeling*  some  redress ; 
liui  none  lie  tound  dispos  d  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear  ! 
Except  his  Nephew,  seated  on  his  knee, 
He  found  no  creature  csr'd  about  the  sea;       [boy, 
But  Gnrge  indeed — for  George  they'd  call'd  the 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy— 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep, 
To  hear  the  woes  snd  wonders  of  the  deep  ; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried — '  That  man  will  teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  snd  boisterous  speech.' 
So judg'd  the  Father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  Uncle,  whom  his  love  bsd  sought." 


pp.  368,  369. 

his  dull 


"  At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  Child 
Wntch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  psins  beguil'd  ; 
The  Mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again; 
And  now  his  tstes  the  sailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold! 
The  tender  boy  csme  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat: 
Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 
The  food  untouch'd  that  to  his  Uncle  came  ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  receiv'd 
The  Boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  griev'd ! 

"  Once  in  a  week  the  Father  came  to  say, 
'  George,  are  you  ill  V — and  hurried  him  away  ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  '  Do  use  my  brother  well ;' 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Iiaae  meant. 
And  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 

"  But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  Boy  rsssy'd 
To  cheer  his  Uncle,  firm,  although  afraid; 
But  now  the  Father  caught  him  at  the  door, 

And.  swearing yes.  the  Man  in  Office  swore, 

And  cried, '  Away  ! — How!  Brother,  I'm  surpris'd, 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advis'd,'  "  Sec 

pp.  370—371. 

After  the  catastrophe,  he  endures  deserved 
remorse  and  anguish. 

"  He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 

All  ihe  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 

All  he  lamented — and  ihe  ready  tear 

Falls  as  he  listens,  sooth'd,  ana  griev'd  to  bear. 

"  '  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  V — 'He  never  curs'd, 

But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst :' —  [pray  ; 

'  And  so  will  mine !' — '  Then,  Father,  you  must 

My  Uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  sway.'  " — p.  374. 

The  last  tale  in  the  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Learned  Boy,"  is  not  the  most  interesting  in 
the  collection ;  though  it  is  not  in  the  least  like 
what  its  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  it 
the  history  of  a  poor,  weakly,  paltry  lad,  who 
is  sent  up  from  the  country  to  be  a  clerk  in 
town  ;  and  learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect 
freethiiiking,  and  to  practise  dissipation.  Upon 
the  tidings  of  which  happy  conversion  his 
father,  a  worthy  old  fdtoner,  orders  him  down 
again  to  the  country,  where  he  harrows  up 
the  soul  of  his  pious  grandmother  by  his  in- 
fidel orating — and  his  father  reforms  him  at 
DOM  by  binning  his  idle  books,  and  treating 
him  with  a  vigorous  course  of  horsewhipping. 
There  is  some  humour  in  this  tale; — and  a 
great  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especially  in  the 
delineation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual 
corruption — and  in  the  constant  and  constitu- 
tional predominance  of  weakness  and  folly, 
in  all  his  rice  and  virtue — his  piety  and  pro- 
faneness. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  better  part 
of  this  volume  with  a  degree  of  minuteness 
for  which  we  arc  not  sure  that  even  our  poet- 


ical readers  will  all  be  disposed  to  i.SanK  us. 
But  considering  Mr.   Crabbe  as,    upon    the 
whole,  the  most  original  writer  who  has  ever 
come  before  us :  and  being  at  the  same  time 
of  opinion,  that  his  writings  are  destined  to  a 
still  more  extensive  popularity  than  they  have 
yet  obtained,  we  could  not  resist  the  tr 
tion  of  contributing  our  little  aid  to  the 
ment  of  that  destiny.     It  is  chiefly  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  have  directed  our  re- 
marks rather  to  the  moral  than  the  literary 
qualities  of  his  works ; — to  his  genius  at  least, 
rather  than  his  taste — and   to  his   thoughts 
rather  than  his  figures  of  speech.     By  fa 
most  remarkable  thing  in  his  writings,  is  the 
prodigious  mass  of  original  observations  and 
reflections  they  every  where  exhibit;  and  that 
extraordinary  power  of  conceiving  and  repre- 
scntingan  imaginary  object,  whether  physical 
or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and  complete 
accompaniment  of  circumstances  and  details, 
as  few  ordinary  observers  either  perceive  or 
remember  in  realities ;  a  power  which,  thoogh 
often  greatly  misapplied,  must  for  ever  entitle 
him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  descriptive 
poets ;  and,  when  directed  to  worthy  objects, 
to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  de- 
partments of  poetry. 

In  such  an  author,  the  attributes  ot 
and  versification  may  fairly  be  considered  at 
secondary; — and  yet,  if  we  wore  to  go  mi- 
nutely into  them,  they  would  afford  roe 
a  still  longer  chapter  than  that  which  we  are 
now  concluding.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be 
uniformly,  or  even  generally,  an  elegant  v< 
His  style  is  not  dignified — and  neither  very 
pure  nor  very  easy.  Its  characters  are  force, 
precision,  and  familiarity; — now  and  then 
obscure — sometimes  vulgar,  and  som< 
quaint.  With  a  great  deal  of  tendernej*,  and 
occasional  fits  of  the  sublime  of  despair  and 
agony,  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  lire,  and  of 
a  tone  of  enthusiasm  in  the  general  tenor  of 
his  writings.  He  seems  to  recollect  rather 
than  invent ;  and  frequently  brings  forward 
his  statements  more  in  the  temper  of  a  cau- 
tious and  conscientious  witness,  than  o! 
vent  orator  or  impassioned  spectator.  Ha 
similes  are  almost  all  elaborate  and  ingenious 
and  rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  the  ef- 
forts of  a  fanciful  mind,  than  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  spontaneous  ferment  of  a  heated  im- 
agination. His  versification  again  is  frequently 
harsh  and    heavy,  and    his    dictum    Hat  and 

firosaic  ; — both  seeming  to  be  altogethe 
ected  in  his  zeal  for  the  accuracy  ai>' 
plete  rendering  of  his  conceptions.  These 
defects  too  are  infinitely  greater  in  hi* 
than  in  his  early  compositions.  lcTh 
lage"  is  written,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fl 
and  sonorous  strain  of  versification  ;  an. 
Eustace  Grey,"  though  a  late  publico;  • 

in  general  remarkably  rich   and   im-h 
It  is  chiefly  in  his  narratives  and  curioi 
scriptions   that  these   faults   of    diction   and 
measure  are  conspicuous.   Where  he  is  wann- 
ed by  his  subject,  nnd  becomes  fairly  indig- 
nant or  pathetic,  his  langn:-: 
sweet  and  beautiful.   He  ha? 
or  manner  of  versification ;  but  mixes  several 
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opposite  styles,  as  it  were  by  accident, 

1 1  very  judiciously ; — what  is 

I  f  is  not  good,  and  strikes  us 

brunt  and  allected. 

i  may  profit,  it  he  pleases,  by  these  hints 


It  is  no  great  matter.  If  he  will  only  write  a 
few  more  Tales  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  shall  en- 
gage for  it  that  he  shall  have  our  praises — and 
those  of  more  fastidious  critics — whatever  be 


ises,  he  may  laugh  at  them.  |  the  qualities  of  his  style  or  versification. 


(Ittlg,  1819.) 


oflktHall.     By  the  Reverend  Geobgi  Ckabbe.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.670.    London:  1819. 


I. 


;.  Cribbe  is  the  greatest  mannerist,  per- 
\ol  all  qui  living  poets;  and  it  is  rather 
the  most  prominent  features 
m  are  not  the  most  pleasing, 
homely,  quaint,  and  prosaic  style — the 
Ken  and  jingling  versification 
ul  full-lengths  of  low  and  worth- 
characters — with  their  accustomed  gar- 
des and  familiar  moralising — 
:  i  face  of  his  writings;  and  are 
Sly  the  things  by  which  we 
■d  of  him,  when  we  take  up 
traductions.    Vet  they  are  not 
that  truly  constitute  his  peculiar 
I  hat  character  by  which  he 
■  be,  remembered  with  future 
It  is  plain  enough,  indeed,  that 
lings  that  will  make  nobody  re- 
I  can  never,  therefore,  be  re- 
teristic  of  some  of  the  most  original 
try  that  the  world  has  ever 

accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and 
or  less  strongly  marked 
•«  with  which  they  are  con- 
mi  rivalled  and   almost  magical 
lion,  resulting  in  descriptions 
"•  as  to  strike  us  ratln-r  as 
than  imitations — an   anatomy  of 
not  less  exquisite  and 


but  their  combination — in  such  proportions  at 
least  as  occur  in  this  instance — may  safely  be 
pronounced  to  be  original. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination 
must  appear^  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult 
to  conceive  in  what  way  it  may  have  arisen  ; 
and,  so  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  proof  of  sin- 
gular humornusnes*.  caprice,  or  affectation 
in  the  individual,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
hold  that  something  approaching  to  it  must  be 
the  natural  result  of  a  long  habit  of  observa- 
tion in  a  man  of  genius,  possessed  of  that 
temper  and  disposition  which  is  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  such  a  habit ;  and  that  the 
same  strangely  compounded  and  apparently 
incongruous  assemblage  of  themes  and  senti- 
ments would  be  frequently  produced  under 
such  circumstances — if  authors  had  oflener 
the  courage  to  write  from  their  own  impres- 
sions, and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  won- 
der of  the  more  shallow  and  barren  part  of 
their  readers. 

A  great  talent  for  observation,  and  a  delight 
in  the  exercise  of  it — the  power  and  the  practice 
of  dissecting  and  disentangling  that  subtle  and 
complicated  tissue,  of  habit,  and  sell-love,  and 
affection,  which  constitute  human  character — 


seems  to  us,  in  all  cases,  to  imply  a  contem- 
plative, rather  than  an  active  disposition.     It 
can  only  exist,  indeed,  where  there  is  a  good 
occasional  touch  of  matchless  I  deal  of  social  sympathy;  for,  without  this,  the 
id  adeep  and  dreadful  pathetic,  I  occupation  could  excite  no  interest,  and  afford 


1  lit-,  and  strangely  interwoven 
lute  and  humble  of  Ins  de- 
lo  all  this  the  sure  and  profound 
marks  with  winch  fie  every 
ties  us  in  the  midst  of  very 
issions; — and  the  weight  and 
>  or  the  maxims  which  1] 

i  occasion*  that 


no  satisfaction — but  only  such  a  measn 
sort  of  sympathy  as  is  gratified  by  bein^  a 
tor,  and  not  an  actor  on  the  great  theatre 
of  life — and  leads  its  possessor  rather  to  look 
will,  eagerness  on  the  feats  and  the  fortunes 
of  others,  than  to  lake  a  share  for  himself  in 
the  game  that  is  played  before  him.  Soma 
Stirring  and    vigorous   spirits   there   are.    no 


xalts  him  to  a  level 
i  live  poets 


such,  a  h    doubt,  in  which  this  taste  and  talent  is  com- 

iweet   and   seldom  sounded    bined  with  a  more   thorough  and  effective 

spiration,  the  lightest  touch    sympathy;  and  leads  to  the  study  of  men's 

i. iv  all  harshness    characters  by  an  actual  and  hearty  parlici- 

all  lowness  from  his    pation  in  their  various  passions  and  pursuits; 

— though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  such 

persons  embody  tlv  in  writing. 

ihej  will  generally  be  found  to  exhibit  their 

characters   in  action,  ralher  than   10  describe 
them  in  the  •!•!  to  let  tle'ir  various 

.i  pe- 
culiarities, as  it  we  with- 
out   help   or                       i     in    their   ordinary 

eoniluol  and  roi  '■  w\\m-\\  we  \\»n«^ 

very  splendid  and  strvkvw"  cxam^Xe  "\a  '0m» 


It""'  w 


the  true  characteristics 

Uer  ;  and  it  is  in 
liters; 


m 
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Tales  of  My  Landlord;  and  the  other  pieces 
of  that  extraordinary  writer.  In  the  common 
case,  however,  a  great  observer,  we  believe, 
will  be  found,  pretty  certainly,  to  be  a  person 
of  a  shy  and  retiring  temper — who  does  not 
mingle  enough  with  the  people  he  surveys,  to 
be  heated  with  their  passions,  or  infected  with 
their  delusions — and  who  has  usually  been 
led,  indeed,  to  take  up  the  office  of  a  looker 
on,  from  some  little  infirmity  of  nerves,  or 
weakness  of  spirits,  which  has  unfitted  him 
from  playing  a  more  active  part  on  the  busy 
scene  of  existence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this 
contemplative  turn,  and  this  alienation  from 
the  vulgar  pursuits  of  mankind,  must  in  the 
first  place,  produce  a  great  contempt  for  most 
of  those  pursuits,  and  the  objects  they  seek 
to  obtain — a  levelling  of  the  factitious  distinc- 
tions which  human  pride  and  vanity  have  es- 
tablished in  the  world,  and  a  mingled  scorn 
and  compassion  for  the  lofty  pretensions  under 
which  men  so  often  disguise  the  nothingness 
of  their  chosen  occupations.  When  the  many- 
coloured  scene  of  life,  with  all  its  petty  agi- 
tations, its  shifting  pomps,  and  perishable 
passions,  is  surveyed  by  one  who  does  not 
mix  hi  its  business,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  not  appear  a  very  pitiable  and  almost 
ridiculous  affair;  or  that  the  heart  should  not 
echo  back  the  brief  and  emphatic  exclama- 
tion of  the  mighty  dramatist — 

— —  "  Life's  a  poor  player. 
Who  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  ia  beard  no  more  !" — 

Or  the  more  sarcastic  amplification  of  it,  in 
the  words  of  our  great  moral  poet — 

"  Behold  the  Child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickl'd  with  a  straw ! 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  our  Youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Scarls,  garters,  gold  our  riper  yean  engage ; 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toyi  of  Age  ! 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still  as  that  before. 
Till  tir'd  wc  sleep — and  Lift'i  poor  play  it  o'er!" 

This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  sub- 
ject : — But  the  first  fruits  of  observation  are 
most  commonly  found  to  issue  in  Satire — the 
unmasking  the  vain  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
and  worth,  and  happiness,  with  whom  society 
is  infested,  and  holding  up  to  the  derision  of 
mankind  those  meannesses  of  the  great,  those 
miseries  of  the  fortunate,  and  those 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise," 

which  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  observer  so 
quickly  detects  under  the  glittering  exterior 
by  which  they  would  fain  be  disguised — and 
which  bring  pretty  much  to  a  level  the  intel- 
lect, and  morals,  and  enjoyments,  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind. 

This  misanthropic  end  has  unquestionably 
been  by  far  the  most  common  result  of  a  habit 
of  observation ;  and  that  in  which  its  effects 
have  most  generally  terminated: — Yet  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  is  their 
just  or  natural  termination.  Something,  no 
doubt,  will  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  indi-  < 
vidua!,  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  gall  I 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  have  been  I 


originally  mingled  in  his  composition. — Yet 
satirists,  we  think,  have  not  in  genera]  been 
ill-natured  persons — and  we  are  inclined  n>  i 
ther  to  ascribe  this  limited  and  uncharitable 
application  of  their  powers  of  observation  to 
their  love  of  fame  and  popularity, — which  am 
well  known  to  be  best  secured  by  successful 
ridicule  or  invective — or,  quite  as  probably, 
indeed,  to  the  narrowness  and  insufficiency 
of  the  observations  themselves,  and  the  im- 
perfection of  their  talents  for  their  due  con- 
duct and  extension.   It  is  certain,  at  least,  we 
think,  that  the  satirist  makes  use  but  of  half 
the.discoveries  of  the  observer ;  and  teaches 
but  half — and  the  worser  half — of  the  lessons 
which  may  be  deduced  from  his  occupation. 
He  puts  down,  indeed,  the  proud  pretensions 
of  the  great  and  arrogant,  and  levels  the  vain 
distinctions  which  human  ambition  has  es- 
tablished among  the  brethren  of  mankind;— 
he 

"  Bares  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  Star," 

— and  destroys  the  illusions  which  would 
limit  our  sympathy  to  the  forward  and  figur- 
ing persons  of  this  world — the  favourites  of  \ 
fame  and  fortune.  But  the  true  result  of  ob-  ] 
serration  should  be,  not  so  much  to  cast  down 
the  proud,  as  to  raise  up  the  lowly ; — not  w 
much  to  diminish  our  sympathy  with  the 
powerful  and  renowned,  as  to  extend  it  to  all, 
who,  in  humbler  conditions,  have  the  same, 
or  still  higher  claims  on  our  esteem  or  affec- 
tion.— It  is  not  surely  the  natural  consequent* 
of  learning  to  judge  truly  of  the  characters  of 
men,  that  we  should  despise  or  be  indifferent 
about  them  all ; — and,  though  we  have  learned 
to  see  through  the  false  glare  which  plays 
round  the  envied  summits  of  existence,  and 
to  know  how  little  dignity,  or  happiness,  or 
worth,  or  wisdom,  may  sometimes  belong  to 
the  possessors  of  power,  and  fortune,  and 
learning  and  renown, — it  does  not  follow,  by 
any  means,  that  we  should  look  upon  the 
whole  of  human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and 
imposture,  or  think  the  concerns  of  our  species 
fit  subjects  only  for  scorn  and  derision.    Our 

Eromptilude  to  admire  and  to  envy  will  indeed 
e  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated,  and  our 
distrust  of  appearances  increased; — but  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  our  nature  will 
continue,  and  be  better  directed — our  love  of 
our  kind  will  not  be  diminished — and  our  in- 
dulgence for  their  faults  and  follies,  if  we  read 
our  lesson  aright,  will  be  signally  strengthen- 
ed and  confirmed.  The  true  and  proper  effect, 
therefore,  of  a  habit  of  observation,  and  a 
thorough  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  human 
character,  will  be,  not  to  extinguish  our  sym- 
pathy, but  to  extend  it — to  turn,  no  doubt, 
many  a  throb  of  admiration,  and  many  a  sigh 
of  love  into  a  smile  of  derision  or  of  pity; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  much  that 
commands  our  homage  and  excites  onr  affec- 
tion, in  those  humble  and  unexplored  regions 
of  the  heart  and  understanding,  which  never 
engage  the  attention  of  the  incurious, — and  to 
bring  the  whole  family  of  mankind  nearer  tn 
a  level,  by  finding  out  latent  merits  as  well  as 
latent  defects  in  all  its  members,  and  com- 
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the  flaws  that  are  detected  in  the 
life,  by  bringing  to  light 
lie  richness  and  the  lustre  that  sleep  in  the 
I  -ilb  its  surface. 
W  I-  are  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
;  once  perceive  t h<-  application  of  these  pro- 
und  remarks  t"  the  subject  immediately  be- 
ar* US.  But  there  are  otln  ibtuot, 
who  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are 
intended  to  explain  how  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  other 
persons  with  the  ham  nh-ervation, 
'  ould  so  often  busy  themselves  with  what 
iy  be  considered  as  low  and  vulgar  charac- 
ers ,  and,  dec-lining  all  dealings  with  heroes 
should  not  only  venture  to 
.  for  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
aorlaU.  but  actually  intersperse  small  pieces 
of  ridicule  with  their  undignified  pathos,  and 
endeavour  to  make  their  readers  look  on  their 
books  with  the  .same  mingled  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  amusement,  with  which — unnat- 
ural a*  it  may  appear  to  the  renders  of  poetry 
— they,  anil  all  judicious  observers,  actually 
look  upon  human  lite  and  human  nature. — 
This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  true  key  to  the 
neater  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  author 

ami    though  we   have   dil 
upon  it  a  little  loogei  than  was  necessary,  we 
really  think  it  ma v  enable  our  readers  to  com- 
I  hum  and  our  remarks  on  him,  some- 
;  better  than  they  could  have  done  with- 

Thero  is,  a9  everybody  must  have  felt,  a 
strange  mixture  of  satire  and   sympathy  in 
all  bit   reductions — a  great  kindliness  and 
compassion  for  the  errors  and  sttffei  i 
our  poor  human  nature,  but  a  strong  distrust 
it*    heroic    virtues  and    high  pretensions. 
I  heart  is  always  open  to  pity,  and  all  the 
iilijir  emotions — but  there  is  little  aspiration 
id  sublime  of  character,  nor 
»ery  much  encouragement  for  raptures  and 
lescriplion.    These,  he  seems 
think,  are  thiiias  rather  too  tine  for  the  said 
»r  human  nature:  and  that,  in  our  low  and 
nditioii,  it  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  pre- 
fer to  very  exalted  and   immaculate 
ery  pure  and  exquisite  happiness. 
i   only  never  meddles,  therefore,  with 
rests*  iind  noble  fires  of  the 
_-ic  and  epic  fable, 
be  detected  indulging  in  a 
I  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  all 

and    turning 

u  draw  men  in  their  (rue  post 

tensions,  and   with  all   the  imperfec- 

belong  to  their  condition  : — 

I  luippy  ovei  with 

disturbed  with 

ws  of  bud  humour  and  discontent — 

besM  at  limes  with  strange 

"'anoesses and  paltry  ve.x.i- 

.  the  standard  of 

a  t-viTV  now 

j   sensualities — or  medi- 

ible  anxiety. 
and  charac- 


terises sufficiently  the  satirical  vein  of  our 
author  But  the  other  is  the  most  intensive 
ami  important.  In  rejecting  the  vulgar  sources 

of  interest  in  poet:  hieing 

his  ideal  persons  to  the  standard 

Mr.  C.  does  by  no  menus  seek  to  extinguish 

the  sparks  of  human  sympathy  within  us,  or 

to  throw  any  damp  on  the  curiosity  with 

we  naturally  explore  the  ch  4  each 

other.     Oil  the  contrary,  he  b  I  new 

and  more  wholesome  loud  lor  all 

pensities — and,    by  placing  In  lore  us  those 

(astasia  which  our  pride  or  iastiilioi 

upt  to  overlook,   has  disclosed,  in  all  thetr 

truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  and   HE 

tented  workings  ol  those  affections  whi 

at  the  bottom  ol  all  social* interest,  and  are 
really  rendered  less  touching  by  the  exagge- 
rations of  more  ambitious  artists — wh 
exhibits,    with  admirable   fbl  dless 

variety,  all  those  combinations  of  ; 
opinions,  and  ail  that  cross-play  ol  sellishness 
and  vanity,  and  indolence  and  ami 
habit  awf  reason,  which  make  up  the   intel- 
lectual character  of  individuals,  and   j. 
v  one   an    instinctive    picture    I 
neiidiUmr   or  himself.     Seeing,   by  lln-    |>er- 
fection  of  his  art,  the  n.  I  their 

springs,  and  the  hiith  capacities  in  their  rudi 
ments — and  baring  acquired  the  yiit  of  I 
all  the  propensities  and  marking  lend' 
of  our  plastic  nature,  in  then  it  indi- 

cations, or  even  from  the  ai  ■■  dis 

guises  they  so  often  assume,  he  dan  not 
need,  in  order  to  draw  out  his  characters  in 
all  their  life  and  disln  vnl.ar  de- 

monstration of  those  striking  and  decided 
actions  by  which  their  matui  aimed 

even  to   th-  and  inattentive  j — but 

delights  to  petal  out  to  his  n 

or  tender  filaments  of  those  tali  n 

hicli  wait  only  for  occasion  ami 
tuinly  to  burst  out  and  astonish   ih"  world — 
and  to  accustom  them  to  trace,  in  elm 
and  actions  apparently  of  thi 
description,  the  self  S»mn  attribute*  thai   un- 
der other  circumanal  -.  would   attract    uni- 
versal attention,  and   famish  >r  the 
nm-t  popular  and  impassioned  di  script! 
That  he  aboard  not  be  guided  in  the  i  I 

of  his  su! I   li  any  regard  to  the  rank  or 

condition  which  his  persons  hold  in  .- 
may  easily  be  imagined  ;  and.  with  a  view  to 
the  ends  he  aims  at.  e  for- 

iiiven.  But  we  (ear  that  hie  passion  An  ob- 
servation, and  the  deligal  be  takes  m  tracing 
out  and  analysing  all  the  little  traits  that  in- 

im- 
staneti  that  influence  it,  bays  a  metimea  led 
him  to  1  about  bis  i  I  the 

-  in  which   it  was  to  be  i 

principles  very 
hose  w  loch   giro   tie  in  an  m- 

Foi 

the  pjorpot  rm, 

■xiori   are   things  (juiii 

the   physiologist,  who  e»  lata 

ni'.lv  to  study  their   intern.  '   to 

hi. ike  himself  mastei  ol  il"-  oo  by 

.  which  their  Various  luv,tti«n>   I  CBJM. 
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pays  no  ieg»rd  to  the  brilliancy  of  tbeil  Inns, 
the  sweetness  of  their  odours,  or  the  graces 
of  their  form.  Those  who  come  to  him  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  may 
participate  perhaps  in  this  indifference;  but 
the  world  at  large  will  wonder  at  them — and 
he  will  engage  fewer  pupils  to  listen  to  his 
instructions,  than  if  he  had  condescended  in 
some  degree  to  consult  their  predilections  in 
the  beginning.  It  is  the  same  case,  we  think, 
in  many  respects,  wilh  Mr.  Crabbe.  Reiving 
fur  the  interest  be  is  to  produce,  on  the  curi- 
ous expositions  he  is  to  make  of  the  elements 
of  human  character,  or  at  least  finding  his 
own  chief  gratification  in  those  subtle  inves- 
tigations, he  seems  to  care  very  little  upon 
what  particular  individuals  he  pitches  for  the 
purpose  ol  these  demonstrations.  Almost 
every  human  mind,  he  seems  to  think,  may 
serve  to  display  that  fine  and  mysterious 
mechanism  which  it  is  his  delight  to  explore 
ind  explain;— and  almost  every  condition, 
and  every  history  of  life,  afford  occasions  to 
sliuw  hot*  it  maybe  put  into  action,  and  pass 
through  it?  various  combinations.  It  seems, 
therefore,  almost  as  if  he  had  caught  up  the 
first  dotal)  or  two  of  persons  that  came  across 
him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, — and  then 
fitting  in  his  little  window  in  their  breasts, 
and  applying  his  tests  and  instruments  of  ob- 
servation, hail  set  himself  about  such  a  minute 
and  Carious  scrutiny  of  their  whole  habits, 
history,  adventures,  and  dispositions,  as  he 
thought  must  ultimately  create  not  only  a 
famifiaritv,  but  an  interest,  which  the  Bret 
aspect  ol  the  subject  was  far  enough  from 
leading  nny  one  to  expect.  That  he  suc- 
ceeds more  frequently  than  could  have-  been 
anticipated,  we  are  very  willing  to  allow. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  also,  that  a  little 
more  pains  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  his 
characters,  would  have  made  his  power  of 
observation  and  description  tell  with  tenfold 
effect ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite 
truth  of  his  delineations,  and  the  lineness  of 
the  perceptions  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  them,  it  is  impossible  to  lake  any  con- 
siderable interest  in  many  of  his  personages, 
or  to  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  fat 
the  minute  and   patient  exposition  that  is 

I  all  that  belongs  to  them. 
These  remarks  area  little  too  general,  we 
believe — and  are  not  introduced  with  strict 
propriety  nt  the  head  of  our  fourth  article  on 
Mr.  Crabbe's  productions.  They  have  drawn 
out,  however,  to  Bueh  a  length,  that  we  can 

to  say  but  little  of  the  work  imme- 
diately before  us.  It  is  marked  with  all  the 
characteristics  that  we  have  noticed,  either 
now  or  formerly,  as  distinctive  of  his  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  certainly  fewer 
of  the  grosser  faults — and  fewer  too,  perhaps, 
of  tin  uisite  passages  which  OOCUI 

r  publications.  There  is  nothing 
at  least  that  has  struck  us,  in  going  over  these 
volumes,  as  equal  inelegance  ni  1'h. i  be  Daw- 
son in  the  Register,  or  in  pathetic  effect  to  the 

t'l    hi.  an  rd    Shore,   or  the 

Parting  Hour,  or  the  Sailor  ide  Ins 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far 


less  that  is  horrible,  and  nothing  that  can  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  distrusting;  and  the  pic- 
ture which  is  afforded  of  society  and  humu 
nature  is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  painfui 
and  degrading.  There  is  both  less  misery 
and  less  guilt ;  and,  while  the  same  searching 
and  unsparing  glance  is  sent  into  all  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  breast,  and  the  truth  brought 
forth  with  the  same  stern  impartiality,  the 
result  is  more  comfortable  and  cheering.  The 
greater  part  of  the  characters  are  rather  mors 
elevated  in  station,  and  milder  and  more 
amiable  in  disposition  ;  while  the  accidents 
of  life  are  more  mercifully  mana^. 
tunate  circumstances  more  hberall)  allowed. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  loo,  tnat  Mr.  Crabbe 
seems  to  become  more  amorous  as  he  grows 
older, — the  interest  of  almost  all  the  stories 
in  his  collection  turning  on  the  tender  pas- 
sion— and  many  of  them  on  its  most 
varieties. 

The  plan  of  the  work, — for  it  has  ml 
more  of  plan  and  unity  than  any  Ol  the 
mer, — is  abundantly  simple.  Two  brof" 
both  past  middle  age,  meet  together  for 
first  lime  since  their  infancy,  in  the  Hall 
their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  licher 
had  purchased  as  a  place  ot  retirement  for 
his  declining  age — and  there  tell  each  other 
their  own  history,  and  then  that  of  their 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances.  The  se 
is  much  the  richer,  and  a  bachelor — ha 
been  a  little  distasted  with  the  sex 
unlucky  result  of  an  early  and  very  extra' 
gant  passion.  He  is,  moreover  mihrr 
reserved  and  sarcastic,  and  somewhat  1\ 
ish,  though  wilh  an  excellent  heart  and 
powerful  understanding.  The  youngei 
sensible  also,  but  more  open,  social,  ai 
alive — a  happy  husband  and  father,  wilh  a 
tendency  to  YVhiggism,  and  some  notion 
reform — and  a  disposition  to  think  well  I 
of  men  and  women.  The  visit  lusts  two 
three  weeks  in  autumn  ;  and  the  Tale  - 
make  up  the  volume,  are  told  in  the 
dinner  lite  a  tiles  that  take  place  in  that  lime 
between  the  worthy  brothers  over  their  little 
The  married  man,  however  lei 

for  his  wife  and  children;  and  hi-  I 
him  go,  with  more  coldness  than  he  had 

He  goes  with  him,  however,  a  stage 
on  the  way  ;  and,  inviting  him  to  turn  asides 
litlle  to  look  at  a  new  purchase  he  had  madfl 
of  a  sweet  farm  with  a  neai  he  fii 

his   wife   and    children   comfortably    setl 
there,  and  all  dressed  out  and    reoi 
ceive  them  !  and  speedily  discovers  that 
is,  by  his  brother's  bounty,  the 
a  fair  domain  within  a  mono 
Hall — where  they  may  discuss  ] 
tell  tales  any  afternoon  they  think  proper. 

Though  their  own  stories  ami  .1 
are  not,  ill  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  a 
it  is  but  fair  to  introduce  these  narrative 
thers  and  their  Hall  a  litlle  more  purlieu! 
to  our  readers.     The  history  of  lh< 
more  austere  is  not  particularly  prohab 
nor  verj  interesting;  but  it  affords  many 
sages  extremely  characteristii 
He  was  a  spoiled  child,  and  gtew  up  in 
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romantic  and  contemplative  turn- 
in  his  father*  rural  abode,  of  di- 
>hs  and  damsels  all   passion  and 
in-  day  he  had  the  good  luck  to 
nr  lady  from  a  cow,  and  fell  des- 
— Though  he  never  got  to 
his  charmer,  who  departed  from 
where  she  was  on   a  visit,  and 
r  eager  search  with  which  he  pur- 
ill  town  and  country,  for  many  a 
us  foolish  and  poetical  pas- 
I  down  on  his  spirits;  and  neither 
the  business  of  a  Lon- 
,  could  effect  a  diversion.   At  last, 
years — for  the  fit 
onn -asonuble  time — beim;  then  U 
c  in  his  uncle's  bank,  he  stumbled 
i  in  a  very  unexpected  way 
ray  that  no  one   but   Mr.  Crabbe 
ler  have  thought  of — or  thought  of 
in    verse.     In  short,  he  finds  her 
as  the  chtrt  amie  of  another  re- 
kor !  and  after  the  first  shock  is 
derins  bow  he  may  re- 
s  poor  Perdita  professes  pani- 
offers  to  assist  and  support  her 
band'  1  courses.     The 

is  fraught  with  a  deep  and 
knowledge  of  character  and  of 


lip  tried ! — Alts!  she  did  not  know 
jnted  evil  habit*  grow ! 

ills  press, 
,  show,  eicw ; 
ures— not  refin'd, 
llr  opposing  mind— 
ttie  lime  to  kill, 
poiogies  for  ill ; 
,  unresisting  soul, 
use  her  and  control : 
I  disgust  yet  broazhl 
help'd  to  wir  wiih  grief." 
Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

Jtlth  fails,  however,  her  relapses 
.  ■  i «»rit  ;  nnii  at  last  she  dies, 
med  Her  awakened  lovet 
.'iw — lakps  seriously  to 
in  danger  of  becoming  ava- 
n  a  severe  illness  rouses  hill)  to 
uid   he  takes  his  nan 

turned  of  sixty,  seeks 
-■■lit. 

•  native  village,  and  the  hill 
boy  had  its  attraction  still ; 

■    >>k   beneath,  where  he  would 
nw  of  his  hand,       [stand, 
nt  thirst — fli»n  slop  awhile 
the  waters  smile, 
as,  when,  long  denied, 
ihr  fountain  ihni  supplied 
[press, 
hat  sweet  weariness. 

nsh'd  in  that  fertile  ground, 

iih  lofty  lower  was  found  ; 
It  til,  a  first,  a  favourite  view,"  Sec. 


ighl  a  hoy, 
:r  flight  ample. 

-'  home,  he  gaj'di 
mid  he  height  emai'd  : — 
".ell  known, 
'  lus  awe  his  own  ; 

•w  he  love*  the  gloom 
5S 


Thai  tun-cirluding  window  gives  the  ro  im  ; 
Thoac  brotd  brown  suirs  on  which  he  lovet  to 

I  read  ; 
Thote  beams  within  ;  wiihout,  that  length  of  lead, 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  u 
Who  ilied  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here, 
Carvings  of  feel  and  hands,  and  knole  and  flowers, 
The  fruits  of  busy  minda  in  idle  hours." 

Vol.  i.  pp.4— 6. 

*So  much  for  Squire  George — unless  any 
reader  should  care  to  know,  as  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  kindly  told,  that — "The  Gcntli-niun  wa 
tall."  and,  moreover.  "Looked  old  when  fol- 
low ft.  but  alert  wnen  met."  Of  Captain 
Richard,  the  story  is  more  varied  and  ram- 
He  was  rather  neglected  in  his  youth; 
and  passed  his  time,  when  a  boy,  very  much, 
as  we  cannot  help  supposing,  Mr.  Crabhe 
must  have  passed  his  own.  He  ran  wild  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  seaport,  and  found 
occupation  enough  in  its  precincts. 

"  Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run, 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  wis  done  ; 
Attentive  liel'ning  in  the  moving  lew 
And  often  wond'nng  what  the  men  cuuld  mean, 

"  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  lov'd  to  tell 
What  storms  endanger' d  men  eateem'd  so  well ; 
What  wondrous  things  in  foreign  parte  they  saw, 
Lands  without  bounds,  and  people  wiihout  law. 

"  No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  fatal  beach, 
But  I  could  give  the  luekless  tale  of  each  ; 
Eager  I  looked,  till  I  beheld  a  face 
Of  one  dispos'd  to  paint  their  dismal  case ; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors'  doleful  tale, 
Krooi  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
Until  they  struck  !  and,  suffering  in  their  fate, 
1  long'd  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  sttle ; 
While  some,  the  fond  of  piiy,  would  etyoy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  buy. 

' '  There  were  fond  girls,  who  took  me  to  their  aide, 
To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  ihrd '. 
Tlu  y  prais'd  my  tender  heart,  and  hade  me  prove 
Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love  '■" 

Once  he  saw  a  boat  upset ;  and  still  reool 
lects  enough  to  give  this  spirited  sketch  of  the 
scene. 

"  Then  were  those  piercing  ehrieks,  that  frantic 
All  hurried'  all  in  tumult  and  affright '  [flight, 

A    gathering  crowd    from  different  streets  drew 

near, 
All  aak,  all  answer — none  attend,  none  hear ! 

"01  BOW  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread, 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  ihe  women  led  ! 
They  know  not  who  in  ruber  boat  is  gone, 
But  think  the  ftther,  husband,  lover,  one. 

"  And  who  is  the  apart !     She  dares  not  come 
To  join  ihu  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home: 
Willi  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves. 
Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves  ! 
"1'is  a  poor  girl  belroih'd — a  few  hours  more, 
And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore ! 
( ine  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 

"I  sav'd  !  Alas!  n  u  two! 

An  orphan  d  lad  and  widow'd  man — no  more  1 
And  iney  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  thi 
Wnh  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — widows  view'd 
This  man  and  boy,  and  then  Iheir  cnes  renew'd." 

He  also  pries  into  the  haunts  of  the  smug- 
glers, and  makes  friends  with  the  shepherds 
on  the  downs'  Ed  rammer  j  and  then  lie  be> 

itimate  with  nn  old  sailoi 
whom  he  reads  sermons.  <vtv<\  \v\s\ot\«;«s'».'vA 

ait 
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lest  tiooks,  ami  hymns,  an.]  indelicate  bal- 
lads !  The  character  of  this  woman  is  one 
of  ihe  many  examples  of  talent  and  labour 
misapplied.  It  is  very  powerfully,  ami,  we 
doubt  not,  very  truly  drawn — but  it  will 
attract  few  readers.  Yet  the  story  she  is  at 
last  brought  to  tell  of  her  daughter  will  com- 
mand a  more  general  interest. 

"  Ruth— I  mav  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  lold  ! — 
Was  mil  and  fair,  mid  comely  10  behold, 
tientle  and  simple  ;  in  her  nniive  place 
Not  one  compared  with  her  in  lorm  or  face  ; 
She  rv.  but  she  gave  our  hearth 

A  cheerful  spirit  ibat  was  more  than  mirth. 

"  There  was  a  sailor  boy.  and  people  said 

He  was.  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid  ; 

But  not  in  ihis — for  he  was  ever  glad, 

While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad." — 

They  are  betrothed — and  something  more 
than  betrothed — when,  on  the  eve  ol  their 
wedding-day,  the  youth  is  carried  relent- 
lessly off  by  a  press-i-ang ;  and  soon  after 
is  slain  in  battle! — and  a  preaching  weaver 
then  woo?,  with  nauseous  perversions  of 
scripture,  the  loathing  and  widowed  bride. 
This  picture,  too,  is  strongly  drawn; — but 
we  hasten  to  a  scene  of  fat  more  power  as 
well  as  pathos.  Her  father  urges  her  to  wed 
the  missioned  suitor;  and  she  agrees  to  give 
her  answer  on  Sunday. 

"  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  morn, 
A  creature  doom'd  10  shame !  in  sorrow  bom. 
She  came  nol  home  to  share  our  humble  meal, — 
Her  fniher  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence  ! — Still  she  came  not  home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come  ! 
The  east-wind  roar'd,  the  sea  relurn'd  the  sound, 
And  ihe  rain  fell  as  if  tho  world  were  drown'd  : 

were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man, 
To  kindness  frighten'd,  with  a  groan 
To  talk  of  Ruth,  and  pray  !  andthen  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  rend  the  holy  book  ; 
For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done 
We  sat  in  silence — whiiher  could  we  run, 
We  said — and  then  rush'd  frighten'd  from  the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more  : 
We  call'd  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not  been; 
Wu  met  some  wanderers — ours  (hey  had  not  seen  ; 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  norlh  and  soulh, 
Then  join'd.  and  wander'd  to  our  haven's  mouth : 
Where  rush'd  the  falling  waters  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride, 
And  —  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins!  he  cried, 
It  is  my  child ! — and  to  the  present  hour 
80  he  believes — and  spirits  nave  the  power! 

"  And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
Roli'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep ! 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat' ning  of  mankind  ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  ihe  storm, 
To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form  ! 

"  But  O  !  what   storm  was  in    that   mind !    whit 

strife. 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  ! 
For  she  was  seen  within  the  sen  to  wade, 
By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd; 
TIiimi  to  a  rock  within  the  hiiher  shoal, 
Softly,  and  wiihn  fearful  step,  she  stole; 
Then,  when  she  gain'd  it.  on  the  top  she  stood 
t\  moment  still — and  dropt  into  the  flood! 
The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain,— 
She  heard  not  then — she  never  beard  again  !" — 


Richard  afterwards  tells  how  ho  left  th» 
sea  and  entered   the  army  lit  and 

marched  in  ihe  Peninsula  ;  ami  liow  he  came 
home  and  fell  in  love  with  a  parson's  daugh- 
ter, and  courted  and  married  her; — and  he 
tells  it  all  very  prettily, — and,  moreover,  that 
he  is  very  happy,  and  very  fond  of  his  wife 
and  children.  But  we  must  now  take  the 
Adelphi  out  of  doors;  and  let  them  intro- 
duce some  of  their  acquaintances.  Among 
the  first  to  whom  we  are  presented  are  two 
sisters,  still  in  the  bloom  of  life,  who  had 
been  cheated  out  of  a  handsome  independ- 
ence by  the  cunning  of  a  speculating  banker, 
and  deserted  by  their  lovers  in  ewisequeaot 
of  this  calamity.  Their  characters  are  drawn 
with  infinite  skill  and  minuteness,  and  their 
whole  story  told  with  great  feeling  and 
beauty; — but  it  is  difficult  lo  make  extract*. 

The  prudent  suitor  of  the  milder  and 
more  serious  sister,  sneaks  pitifully  away 
when  their  fortune  changes.  The  holder 
lover  of  ihe  more  elate  and  gay,  seeks  to  take 
a  baser  advantage. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 

Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 

Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that  shed 

Its  beams  upon  him, — and  hisfrenty  nVd  ; 

Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  I 

Despis'd  and  scorn'd  by  the  indignant 

Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose. 

Him,  ana  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose: 

As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high, 

Then  shakes  and  settles  as  th«  storm  goes  by  !"— 

The  effects  of  this  double  trial  on  their 
different  tempers  are  also  very  finely  de- 
scribed. The  gentler  Lucy  is  the  most  re- 
signed and  magnanimous.  The  more  aspi- 
ring Jane  suffers  far  keener  anguish  and 
fiercer  impatience  ;  and  the  •llung 

ami  cheering  her  devolves  on  her  generous 
Bister.  Her  fancy,  too;  is  at  times  a  little 
touched  by  her  afflictions — and  she 
wild  and  melancholy  verses.  The  wander- 
ings of  her  reason  are  represented  in  a  very 
affecting  manner; — but  we  ralher  choose  U 
quote  the  following  verses,  which  appear  to 
us  lo  be  eminently  beautiful,  and  makes  at 

that  Mr.  C'rabbe  should  have  in< 
us  so  seldom  with  those  higher  lyrical  rlfa 
sions. 

"  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  vi 

About  my  room,  nrouud  my  bed  ! 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
Like  flow'rs  that  once  in  Ed*  n  grsw. 

Let  1  hem  their  fragrant  spirit? 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead! 

"  I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  lull. 

Where  only  Lucy's  sell 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  nil 

Upon  its  gravelly  hed  hi 
There  violets  on  the  border*  I, low, 

And  insects  their  soft  light  display. 
Till  as  the  morning  snnbean 

The  cold  phosphoric  fire*  d> . 

"  There  will  the  Inrk,  the  lamb,  in  sport, 
In  nir,  on  earth,  securely  play. 
And  Lacy  to  my  grove  rev 
As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
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i  hale, 
.  sensual,  < 
i  pure  «ud  blessed  mule, 
'  water  mind*  behold  : 
I  sordid  viewa  relin'd, 
eeven  of  apoilcaa  love  lo  share, 
J  generous  aoula  design'd, 
I  not  a  Man  lo  meet  us  there." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  312—215. 

ceptor  Husband"  is  exceedingly 
i — but  in  rather  too  facetious  for 
mood.     The  old  bachelor,   who 
I  time*  on  the  brink  of  mntri- 
i j p  of  sorrow  and  mirth; — 
ot  make  room  for  anv  extracts, 
illowing   inimitable   description 
on  of  old  age, — though 
somehow,  that   this   mail- 
er has  mistaken  the  date  of  these 
as;  and  brought  them  into  view 
I  ail  events,  six  or  seven  years 

bad  pass'd,  and  forty  ere  (he  six, 
■  began  lo  play  his  usual  irieks ! 

>me!y  in  a  virgin's  sighl,    [white  ; 
own,  display'd  ih'  encroaching 
ml  now  ro  cool  began, 

fressure  lo  subdue  the  man  : 
wo*  wonl  before, 
ling  spirit  was  no  more ; 
sould  now  my  body  heat, 
derate  lenglh  distress  my  feet. 
sirnnarr  guest  those  hills  sublime, 
is  poor,  we  need  not  climb  !' 
snsion  I  began  to  dread 
parlour,  and  the  gay  glazed  bed ; 
I  a  more  decided  taaie, 
r  all  things  in  mv  order  placed  ; 
it ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less, 
re  I  I  learn'd  to  play  at  chesa ; 
;  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
i  that  I  did  not  shoot; 
;  walks  I  now  could  bear  lo  lose, 
tb*  shower  thai  gave  me  not  to  choose  : 
t  a  langour  stealing  on  ; 
irm,  In  n^ile  hand  were  gone  ; 

inbils  grew, 
afike  i"  I'TPis  and  fashions  new; 
irises  in  order  lo  dispose, 
peaches,  look'd  how  slocks  arose, 
mo  atory  oft — in  short,  began  to  prose." 
Vol.  L  pp.  260,  261. 

V*  Story  "  is  rather  long — though 
ires  that  must  be  favourites 
toners.     "Sir   Owen 
bat  it  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  not  be  discussed 
Owen,   a  proud,  handsome 
widower  at  forty-three,  and  is 
lady  of  twenty; 
xmragmghis 
last  meets  his  long-expected 
i  very  innocent  Ftirprise  at 
familiarity  with  ui   old 

'»"  to  strangely  miscon- 
nrse,  is  furious; — 
l'«iks  out  for  a  hand- 
le engages  to  lay 
having  won  Ber  afTec- 
as  ht  had  been  left.  The 
ut  soon 
•ssiou  taming  ttitoareal 
whom  he  is 
.  iia  the  unworthy 
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part  of  his  vow.    Sir  Owen,  still  mad  fin 

.  rages  at  the  propo&ni 
his  relentless  purpose,  mak> ■• 
who  had  better  cause,  and  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed equal  thirst  for  revenge.     This  was 
one  of  the  higher  doss  of  his  tenantry — 
telligent,  manly,  good-humoured  farrac 
had  married  the  vicar's  pretty  triei 
in  great  comlort  and  comparative   •     ^ance, 
till  an  idle  youth  sedu>  ■  .irms, 

and  left  him  in  rage  and  misery.  It  is  hero 
that  the  interesting  part  of  the  story  begins; 
and  few  things  can  be  more  powerful  or  strik> 
ing  than  the  scenes  that  ensue.  Sir  Owen 
inquires  whether  he  had  found  the  objects  of 
his  just  indignation.  He  at  Brst  evades  the 
question ;  but  at  length  opens  his  heart,  and 
tells  him  all.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  a 
small  part  of  the  dialogue. 

"  '  Twice  ihe  year  came  round — 
Years  hateful  now — ere  I  my  victims  found  : 
But  /  did  and  iheiu,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home ; 
The  roof,  imcoil'd  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below; 
f  pass'd  ■  narrow  region  dark  and  cold, 
The  strait  of  suirs  to  that  infectious  hold ; 
And.  when  I  ctiler'd.  misery  met  my  view 
In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue, 
And  the  bleak  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  (Tew. 
There  frown'd  ihe  ruin'd  wallathat  once  wen-  whits 
There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted  light, 
There  lay  unsavory  scraps  of  wrelched  food  ; 
And  there  s  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood. 
But  who  shall,  part  by  pari,  describe  iho  stale 
Of  these,  thus  follow'd  by  relentless  lute  t 
All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  sir 
Breathed  its  black  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

"  '  And  oould  you  know  the  miseries  they  endur'd, 
The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procur'd  ; 
When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen, 
Their  sickness  won  ihe  neighbours  of  iheir  den, 
Poor  as  they  are.  and  ihey  are  passing 
To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more ! 
Then,  loo,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came, 
And  in  this  state — that  wife  I  cannot  tisme! 
Brought  forth  a  liimish'd  child  of  suffering  and  of 
shame ! 

"  '  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  this 
Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean,      [sceno, 
A  tireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  apace, 
You  must  have  felt  a  port  of  the  dlstn 
Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering  leas ! 

"  '  In  that  vile  garret — which  I  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  «us  fsint 
And  there  that  wife, — whom  I  had  lov'd  so  well, 
And  thought  so  happy  !  waa  condemn'd  lo  dwell ; 
The  gay,  the  gruelui  wife,  whom  I  waa  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad, 

l.ehold  among  our  neighbours,  lino, 
Mori'  thou  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  tnin>'  I 
And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
And  see  her  poorest  of  ihe  very  poor! 
There  she  rVJeSs/d  unmov'd,  her  bosom  bare 
To  litt  compatiiun'a  unimpassion'd  stars. 
And  my  wild  wonder: — .Seal  ol  virtue  !  i  haste 
As  lovely  once  '   O  !  how  wen  thou  difgnic'd  I 
I'pon  that  breast,  by  sordid  ragsdefil'd, 
Lbv  the  wan  feoiufcs  of  a  farmsti'd  child  *-"" 
That  sin-born  babe  in  utter  misery  laid. 
Too  feebly  wretched  rven  lo  rry  for  aid  ; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn 
Scrv'd  lor  ihe  dress  thai  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 

"  '  Al  the  bed's  feet  ihe  man  reclin'd  his  (tarns- 
Their  choirs  hod  petisU'u  \o  »u?VOA\  v\w.  Wa* 
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That  wormM  his  agued  limbs ;  and.  sad  to  tee, 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gai'd  on  me,  4tc. 

'  '  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
Who  fur  another  life,  and  dearer,  feeda: 
I  saw  her  speechless  ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
The  wither' d  child  extended,  bat  not  presl. 
Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  snd  feeble  cry, 
Vain  instinct !  for  the  fount  without  supply. 

"  '  Bat  it  wns  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean, 
Foul  with  compell'd  neglect,  unwholesome,  and 

unclean  ; 
That  arm — that  eye — the  cold,  the  sunken  cheek — 
Bpoke  all ! — Sir  Owen — fiercely  miseries  apeak !' 

"  'And  you  reliev'dt' 

"  '  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
Had  aeen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too.' 

"  '  Revenge  was  tliine — thou  hadat  the  power — the 

right; 
To  give  it  up  was  Heav'n's  own  act  to  slight.' 

"  '  Tell  me  not,  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,    or 

powers ! 
I  felt  it  written — Vengeance  is  not  ours  !* — 

"  '  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive  I' — 

"  '  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 

Sure  aa  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 

Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe. 

Sure  aa  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 

For  all  who  sin— -for  that  dtar  terete*,  and  me — 

Whom,  never  moro  on  earth,  will  I  forsake— or  see!' 

"  Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  adjourn'd  ! 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  return'  il ; 
And  nil  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave; 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  bis  anger's  slave." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  36-^*6. 

We  always  quote  too  much  of  Mr.  Crabbe: 
— pt'rliaps  because  the  pattern  of  his  arabesque 
is  so  large,  that  there  is  no  getting  a  fair  speci- 
men of  it  without  taking  in  a  good  space. 
But  we  must  take  warning  this  time,  and  for- 
bear— or  at  least  pick  out  but  a  few  little 
morsels  as  we  pass  hastily  along.  One  of  the 
best  managed  of  all  the  tales  is  that  entitled 
"  Delny  has  Danger ;" — which  contains  a  very 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  way 
in  which  a  weokish,  but  well  meaning  young 
man,  engaged  on  his  own  suit  to  a  very  amia- 
ble L'irl.  may  be  seduced,  during  her  unlucky 
absence,  to  entangle  himself  with  a  far  in- 
ferior person,  whose  chief  seduction  is  her 
apparent  humility  and  devotion  to  him. 

We  cannot  give  any  pal  of  the  long  and 
finely  converging  details  by  which  the  catas- 
trophe is  brought  about :  But  we  are  tempted 
to  venture  on  (he  catastrophe  itself,  for  the 
sake  chiefly  of  the  right  English,  melancholy, 
autumnal  landscape,  with  which  it  con- 
cludes:— 

"  In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride, 
And  fear  tind  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside, 
In  that  weak  moment — '  Will  thou,'  he  began, 
'  Be  mine  f  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran  ; 
'  I  will  I'  she  softly  whisper'd  ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more! 
F.v'n  ns  his  lips  the  Iswless  contract  aeal'd 
lie  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  fled  ;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love  ; 
An)  si'  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove  ! 


"  That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent ; 
Till  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went,  [peal! 

To  think  un  what  had  past, — to  grieve  and   to  |s> 
Karly  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fit  I'd  the  eastern  aky  ; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 
To  bail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day  : 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 
And  the  cold  alream  curl'd  onward,  as  the  gale 
From  the  nine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale; 
On  the  right  side  tbe  youth  a  wood  survey'd. 
With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade  ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  movs, 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love  ; 
When  now  the  young  are  rear'd.  and  when  the  old, 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold- 
Far  to  the  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter' d  on  the  let) 
And  near,  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 
And  slowly  blacken'd  in  the  sickly  aun  ! 
All  these  were  -ad  in  nature;  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 
And  of  his  mind — he  ponder'd  for  a  while, 
Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrow 'd  smile." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  M.  891 

The  mora]  autumn  is  quite  as  gloomy,  and 
far  more  hopeless. 

"The  Natural  Death  of  Love"  is  perhaps 
the  best  written  of  all  the  pieces  before  ns. 
It  consists  of  a  very  spirited  dialogue  between 
a  married  pair,  upon  the  causes  of  the  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  days  of  marriage  and  those 
of  courtship; — in  which  the  errors  and  l.mlts 
of  bolhpnrties,  and  the  petulance,  impatience, 
and  provoking  acuteness  of  the  lady,  with  the 
more  reasonable  and  reflecting,  but  somewhat 
insulting  manner  of  the  gentleman,  are  all 
exhibited  to  the  life;  and  with  mure  iiiuiorra 
delicacy  and  finesse  than  is  usual  with  the 
author. 

"  Lady  Barbara,  or  the  Ghost,"  is  a  long 
story,  and  not  very  pleasing.  A  fair  widow 
had  been  warned,  or  supposed  she  had  been 
warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved  brother, 
that  she  would  be  miserable  if  she  contracted 
a  second  marriage — and  then,  some  fifteen 
years  after,  she  is  courted  by  the  son  of  a 
reverend  priest,  to  whose  house  she  had  re- 
tired— and  upon  whom,  during  all  the  years 
of  his  childhood,  she  had  lavished  the  cures 
of  a  mother.  She  long  resists  his  unnatural 
passion  ;  but  is  at  length  subdued  by  his  ur- 
gency ami  youthful  beauty,  and  gives  him  bet 
hand.  There  is  something  rather  disgusting, 
we  think,  in  this  fiction — and  certainly  the 
worthy  lady  could  not  luive  taken  no  way  so 
likely  to  save  the  ghost's  credit,  as  In 
ing  into  such  a  marriage — and  she  confessed 
as  much,  it  seems,  on  bet  deathbed, 

"The  Widow,"  with  her  three  1 
not  quite  so  lively  as  the  vt 
her  five ; — but  it  is  a  very- amusing,  as  • 
a  very  instructive  legend;  bi 
variety  of  those  stnkii  : 
which  mark   the  hum; 
brandt.     The  serene  close  veatU 

life  is  highly  exemplary.    Alter  carefully  oot* 
lecting  all  her  dowers  and  jointures — 

"  The  sridow'd  lady  to  her  cot  rc'ir' d 
And  there  she  lives,  delighted  and  adnnr'd  ! 
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■II  to  ill,  romplia.it  and  polite, 
pos'd  to  think,  '  whatever  is,  is  right,' 
home  awhile — she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  spa  an  object  for  reflecting  minds, 
And  change  for  tender  spirits:  There  she  reads. 
And  weeps  in  comfort,  in  her  graceful  weeds  !" 

Vol   ii.  p.  213. 

The  concluding  tale  is  but  the  end  of  the 
visit  to  the  Hall]  and  the  settlement  of  the 
:rr  brother  near  his  senior,  in  the  way 
we  have  already  mentioned.  It  contains  no 
gjeat  matter ;  but  there  is  so  much  good  na- 
ture and  goodness  of  heart  about  it,  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gracing  our 
exit  with  a  bit  of  it.  After  a  little  raillery, 
the  elder  brother  says — 

"' We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard!    Thou  wilt 

need 
Thy  brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read; 
And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm, 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm, 
And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares; 
Then  thou  snd  I,  an  independent  two, 
May  have  our  parties,  ana  defend  them  too; 
Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears. 
Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years; 
We  will  f"r  truth  alone  cuniend  and  read, 
And  our  good  Jaques  shall  o'eraea  our  creed.'  " 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  348,  349. 

And  then,  after  leading  him  up  to  his  new 
purchase,  he  adds  eagerly — 

"  '  Alight,  my  friend,  and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thai  proper  home  ! 


Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  run, 
And  piny  their  gambols,  when  their  laska  are  done  ; 
There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do: 
While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
Shalt  cry,  "  O  !  childish  '."  and  enjoy  the  sight  !'  " 

Vol.  ii.  p.  352, 

We  shall  be  abused  by  our  political  and 
fastidious  leaders  for  the  length  of  thisarticls. 
But  we  cannot  repent  of  it.  It  will  give  a* 
much  pleasure,  we  believe,  and  do  as  much, 
good,  as  many  of  the  articles  that  are 
for  their  gratification ;  and,  if  it  appear  absurd 
to  quote  so  largely  from  a  popular  and 
sible  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  no 
work  of  this  magnitude  passes  into  circulation 
with  half  the  rapidity  of  oor  Journal — and 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  so  unequal  a  writer,  and 
at  times  so  unattractive,  as  to  require,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  degree,  some  explana- 
tion of  his  system,  and  some  specimens  of 
his  powers,  from  DOM  experienced  and  in- 
trepid readers  whose  business  it  is  to  pioneer 
for  the  lazier  sort,  and  to  give  some  account 
of  what  they  are  to  meet  with  on  their  journey. 
To  be  sure,  all  this  is  less  necessary  now  than 
it  was  on  Mr.  Crabbe's  first  re-appearance 
nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  though  it  may  not 
bo  altogether  without  its  use  even  at  present, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  confess,  that  we  have 
rather  consulted  our  own  gratification  than 
J  our  readers'  improvement,  in  what  we  have 
now  said  of  him ;  and  hope  they  will  forgive 
us. 


(august,  1820.) 


1.   F.ndymion:  a  Poetic  Romance.    By  John  Keats.    8vo.   pp.207.     London:  1818. 

sua,   Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Apncs,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Keats,  author  of 
.ndymton."     12mo.  pp.  200.    London  :   1820.' 


We  had  never  happened  to  see  either  of 
these  volumes  till  very  lately — and  have  been 
exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  they  dis- 
play, mud  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes 
h  all  their  extravagance.  That  imita- 
tion of  our  old  writers,  arid  especially  of  our 
.  to  which  we  cannot  help 
ves  that  we  have  somewhat 
i  brought  on,  as  it  were,  a 
i  our  poetry  ; — and  few  of  its 
ither  more  profuse  of  sweet- 
■eee,  or  richer  m  promise,  than  this  which  is 
«n»w  before  us.  Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is 
•till  a  very  young  man ;  and  his  whole  works, 

unk  thai  a  poet  of  great  power  and 
to  ua  by  the  premaiure  death  of 
ity-fifth  year  of  hi*  a«c  ;  and  re- 
hat  I  did  no!  gn  more  largely  into  the  expoat' 
hi*  merits,  in  the  slight  nonce  of  ihem, 
But  though  1  can- 
y.  or  without  departing  Irom  the 
'  govern  this  republication,  now 
lorgivrn    for 
a  page  or  Iwo  to  ttit  firaliMi, — by 
■•«  menu  was  then  illus- 
I  is  again  let:  lo  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 


indeed,  bear  evidence  enough  of  the  fact. 
They  are  full  of  extravagance  and  irregu- 
larity, rash  attempts  at  originality,  inleritiin 
able  wanderings,  and  excessive  obscurity. 
They  manifestly  require,  therefore,  all  the  in 
diligence  that  can  be  claimed  for  a  lirst  at- 
tempt:.—But  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that 
thei  deserve  it:  For  they  are  flushed  all  over 
with  the  rich  light*  of  fancy ;  and  so  col 
and  bestrewn  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  that 
even  while  perplexed  and  bewildered  in  their 
labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoxi- 
cation of  their  sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts 
to  the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  present. 
The  models  upon  which  he  has  formed  him- 
self, in  the  Endymion,  the  earliest  and  by 
much  the  most  considerable  of  his  poems,  are 
obviously  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletch- 
er, and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jon 
the  exquisite  metres  and  inspired  diction  of 
which  he  has  copied  with  great  boldness  and 
fidelity — and,  like  his  great  originals,  has  also 
contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole  piece  that 
true  rural  and  poetical  air — which  bn 
only  in  them,  and  in  TneocuVu*— »»s\ud&'\»>  «.\ 
ft&t 
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once  homely  and  majestic,  luxurious  and  rude, 
and  sets  before  us  the  genuine  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  country,  with  all 
the  magic  and  grace  of  Elysium.  His  sub- 
j r- 1 ■  1  baa  the  disadvantage  of  being  Mytholog- 

uid  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  raised  and  rapturous  tone  it  con- 
sequently assumes,  his  poem,  it  may  be 
thought,  would  be  better  compared  to  the 
Comus  and  the  Arcades  of  Milton,  of  which, 
also,  there  are  many  traces  of  imitation.  The 

listinclion,  however,  between  him  and 
these  divine  authors,  is,  that  imagination  in 
them  is  subordinate  to  reason  and  judgment, 
whde,  with  him,  it  is  paramount  and  supreme 
— that  thoir  ornaments  and  images  are  em- 
ployed to  embellish  and  recommend  just 
sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  and  natural 
characters,  while  his  are  poured  out  without 
measure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent 
but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the 
author,  and  give  vent  to  the  overflowing  vein 
of  bis  fancy.  The  thin  and  scanty  tissue  of 
his  story  is  merely  the  light  framework  on 
which  his  florid  wreaths  are  suspended  ;  and 
while  his  imaginations  go  rambling  and  en- 
tangling themselves  every  where,  like  wild 
honeysuckles,  all  idea  of  sober  reason,  and 
plan,  and  consistency,  is  utterly  forgotten,  and 
''strangled  in  their  waste  fertility."  A  great 
part  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  written  in  the 
Strangest  and  most  fantastical  manner  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
had  ventured  every  thing  that  occurred  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  glittering  image  or 
striking  expression — taken  the  first  word  that 
presented  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme,  and  then 
mads  that  word  the  germ  of  a  new  cluster  of 
images — a  hint  for  a  new  excursion  of  the 
fancy — and  so  wandered  on,  equally  foruelful 
whence  he  came,  and  heedless  whither  he 
was  going,  till  he  had  covered  his  pages  with 
an  interminable  arabesque  of  connected  and 
incongruous  figures,  that  multiplied  as  they 

led,  and  were  only  harmonised  by  the 
brightness  of  their  tints,  and  the  graces  of 
their  I'urrns.  In  this  rash  and  headlong  career 
he  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  failures. 
X3»re  iK  no  work,  accordingly,  from  which  a 
malicious  critic  could  cull  more  matter  for 
ridicule, or  select  more  obscure,  unnatural,  or 
absurd  passages.  But  we  do  not  take  that  to 
be  our  office ; — and  must  beg  leave,  on  the 
contrary,  to  say,  that  any  one  who,  on  litis 
account,  would  represent  the  whole  poem  as 
de-.pie.ible,  must  either  have  no  notion  of 
poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

It  is.  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as 
of  absurdity;  and  he  who  does  not  find  a 
great  deal  ill  it  to  admire  and  to  give  delight, 
cannot  in  his  heart  see  much  beauty  in  the 

uiuisite  dramas  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded;  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in 
some  of  the  finest  creations  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  There  are  very  many  such  per- 
sons, we  verily  believe,  even  among  the  read- 
ing and  judicious  part  of  the  community — 
■i  scholars,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  of 
them,  ami,  it  may  be,  very  classical  composers 
id  prose  and  in  verse — but  utterly  ignorant,  ou 


our  view  of  the  matter,  of  the  true  •.'cuius  of 
English  poetry,  and  incapal  mating 

its  appropriate  and  most  exquisite  bi 
With  that  spirit  we  have  no  I  in  sat- 

ing that  Mr.  Keats  is  deeply  imbued — and  of 
those  beauties  he  has  presented  us  w  iih  maor 
striking  examples.     We  are  very  mu< 
c lined  indeed  to  add,  that  we  do  not  know 
any  book  which  we  would  sooner  employ  ai 
a  test  to  ascertain  whether  any 
him  a  native  relish  for  poetry,  arid  a  genuine 
sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm,  lie   _ 
and  more  distinguished  poets  ot 
have  so  much  else  in  them,  to  i 
tastes  and  propensities,  thai 
sure  to  captivate  and  amuse  tbose  to 
their  poetry  may  be  but  an 
obstruction,  as  well  as  those  to  wlium  it  co» 
stitutes  their  chief  attraction.     The  inteiMt 
of  the  stories  they  tell — the  of  toe 

characters  they  delineate — the 
forco  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments  m  which 
they  abound — the  very  pathos,  and  » it  and 
humour  they  display,  which  may  all  and  sath 
of  them  exist  apart  from  their  dim 
dependent  of  it.  are  quite  ml  (-count 

for  their  popularity,  without  referring  much 
to  that  still  higher  gift,  by  which  the)  »ubdo« 
to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls  an 
truly  attuned  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetry. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  where  those  ether  rMOB- 
mendations  are  wanting,  or  exist  in  a  weaker 
degree,  that  the  true  force  of  tli 
exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with  which  the; 
are  so  often  combined,  can  be  fairl\  aiipre- 
ciated : — where,   without   much   incident  or 
many  characters,  and  with  little  wit,  weviom, 
or  arrangement,  a  number  of  brii 
are  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  a  fine 
feeling  expressed  of  those  mysterious  relation* 
by  which  visible  external  things  are  assimi- 
lated with  inward  thoughts  and  emotions,  and 
become  the  images  and  exponents  of  all  pas- 
sions and  affections.   To  an  tinpoelical  reader 
such   passages   will   generally   appear   mew 
raving  and  absurdity — and  to  this  censure  » 
very  great  part  of  the  volumes  t. 
certainly  be  exposed,  with  this  class  of  read- 
ers.  Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  til  ter  audiross, 
however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  •>!; 
besides  the  riot  and  extra  vat:, 
the  scope  and  subsume  ■  oi  Mi    ]■ 
is  rather  too  dreamy  and  abstracted  to  esalM 
the  strongest  interest,  or  to  sustain  the  arm 
tion  through  a  work  of  any  great  compass  « 
extent.     He   deals  too  mm  mdowr 

and  incomprehensible  being  •■«>  cat- 

stantly  rapt  into  an  extran  rman, 

to  command  a  lasting  intei  -liuarr 

mortals — and    must   employ  the   are 
more  varied  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wishes 
to  lake  rank  with  the  enduring  poet* 
or  of  former  generations.   T  lethiac 

very  curious,  too,  we  think,  in 
which  lie,  and  Mr.  Ba. 

dealt  with    the   Pagan   mythology,  M  whttB 
they  have  made  so  much  i. 
Instead  of  presenting  its  i 
under  the  trite  and  vulgar  traits  that  I 
to  them  in  the  ordinary  systems, 
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than  the  general  con- 
■on  and  relations;  and 
iraeterond  distinct  individuality 
upon  them,  which  has  all 
ntion,  and  all  the  grace  and 
rna  on  which  it  is  en- 
enta,  though  they  probably 
■  ■at  awe  of  their  dei- 
very  much  from  any 
tic  representation  of  their 
In  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
•  •ated  by  gome  of  their 
ltures,  and  introduced  to  us 
those  particular  trans- 
n  the  Hymns,  from  those 
leus  and  Homer,  down  to 
us.  we  have  little  bat  pomp- 
ations,  with  a  flattering 
ion  of  their  most  famons  exploits 
ver  allowed  to  enter  into  their 
■How  out  the  train  of  their  feel- 
mption  of  oar  human 
Except  the  love-song  of  the  Cy- 
Nyrnph  in  Theocritus — the 
ion  of  Venus  for  Adonis  in  Moschoj 
>  more  recent  Legend  of  Apuleiua, 
collect  a  passage  in  all  the 
hi  which  the  passions  of 
tlv  disclosed  to  the  scrutiny 
f  men.  The  author  before 
and  some  of  his  rnnternporaries, 
tly  with  the  subject ; — and, 
of  the  Gction  under 
miiary  fable,  have  in  reality 
I  an  entire  new  set  of 
Ij  and  brought  closely  and  minutely 
id  sorrows  and  perplexi- 
inps.  with  whose  names  and  supcr- 

n  familiar. 

•••  iu  roofing  d  ihfir  pi 

than  doubts  of  the 
isonages  to  maintain  n  per- 
nlh  the  modern  public; — 
in  which  they  are  here  ma 

hem  thf  best  chance  that 
■  hem  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
I  thm  the  effect  is  striking 
But  we  most  now  proceed  to 


the  volumes  before  ns  is  occn- 

s  of  Endymion  and  Diana — 

Id   not   be  very  easy,  and  which 

t  all  intend   to  anaUse  iu  detail. 

em,  however,  the 

nled  as  having  had 

Willi 

and  celestial  beauty:  Soon  after 
I  on  to  preside  at  a  festival 
and  In*  appearance  in  the 

thee  described : — 


vonth  was  fully  Mown, 
■  armed*  to  manhood  grown  ; 
*se  simp!**  limes,  bin  garments  were 

Rcnrath  Ins  hrenst,  half  hare, 
■  bugle  ;  and 

•y  a  boar-apcar  keen. 
■  m'd. 
nne  who  tlrcam'd 
i  Elvsian : 

ho  feelingly  could  scan 
-  nether  lip, 


And  see  that  oftentimes  the  reins  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands!" — pp.  11, 12. 

There  is  than  a  abort]  hymn  addressed  to 
the  sylvan  deity,  which  appears  to  us  to  bo 
full  of  beauty;  and  reminds  we,  in  many 
places,  of  the  finest  strains  of  Sicilian.— or  01 
English  poetry.    A  part  of  it  is  as  follows :— 

"  '  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  duih  hang 

From  jagged  trunks;  and  ovcuhadov 

Eicrnnl  whispers,  glooms.  the  I'iriti.  lile,  death 

Of  unseen  flowers,  in  In  n.  ,eas  ! 

Who  lov'st  to  see  Ihe  hamadiynda  dress 

Their  ruffled  locks,  where  meeting  hazels  darken; 

And   through  whole  solemn    hours  dusi    sit,   and 

The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reode —       [hearken 

In  desulaie  places,  where  dunk  moisture  breeds 

The  pipy  hemlock  lo  strange  overgrowth. — 

"  '  0  ihon,  for  whose  aoul-soolhing  quiet,  I  utile* 

Passion  their  voice*  cooingly  'rnong  myrtles. 

What  time  thou  wanderesi  at  evi 

Through  aunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  aid* 

i"M  ibine  enmoeaed  realms :  U  tbou,  lo  whom 

Broad  leaved  tig  trees  even  now  furedoom 

Thi  ir  ripi'n'd  fruitage;  yellow  girtcl 

Their  gulden  honeycombs ;  our  village  lea* 

Their  fairest  bloesom'd  beans  and  poppied  com , 

The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  »» 

To  sing  for  ihee ;  low  creeping  strawberries 

Their  aummer  coolness  ;  pun  up  but'. 

Their  freckled  wings  ;  yea.  il>.  ng  ym 

All  it*  completion!! '.  be  quickly  nesr, 

By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 

O  forester  divine ! 

"  '  Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service  ;  whether  ' 
The  squntted  hare  while  in  hall  sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  tiom  the  eagle's  maw; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  lo  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  iread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main. 
And  gather  up  all  fanrifulleat  sheila 
For  tine  In  tumble  into  Naiad'-  i 
And,  being  hidden,  Initgb  at  their  nut-peeping] 
Or  to  delight  ihee  with  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silv'ry  oak  apples,  and  fir  eonea  brown- 
By  all  ihe  echoea  (hat  about  thee  ring  t 
Hear  us,  O  salyr  King  ! 

"  '  D  llearkener  lo  ihe  loud  clapping  shear*. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating  :    Winder  of  lot  horn, 
When  snooted  wild-boars  routing  lender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsmen  I  B  rest  In  ■  irma. 

To  keep  off  nuldewa,  and  all  weather  harma: 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds, 
Thai  eome  a  -■■  rr  hollow  crounds, 

And  wilher  drearily  on  barren  moon  !'  " 

pp.  1H— 117. 

The  enamoured  youth  sinks  into  insensi- 
bility in  tlw  nuiUt  i.i  tin-  solemnity,  and  is 
borne  apart  and  revived  by  the  care  ol  hi* 
sister;  and,  opening  his  heavy  eyes  in  her 
arms,  says — 

"  '  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom  !   Tb.,11  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  clossd  « pel  and  sleeked  wings 
AbOM  me;  and  the  DMrluMI  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  Irom  ibi  ''ay, 

As  do  those  brighter  drops  thai  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes.     Then  think  not  thou 
That,  any  longer.  I  will  pass  n» 
Alone  and  sad.     No  !    I  w  ■  ■  raise 

My  voice  upon  the  mouninin  hi  ■   more 

Make  my  horn  parley  from  Ibeli  hoar ! 

Again  rnv  trooping  hounds  iheir  tongues  shall  low. 
Around  the  bi eat hed boat-.  agavnYW  v>,\\ 
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The  fair-grown  yew  tree,  for  a  choien  bow  : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  gelling  luw, 
Again  I'll  linger  in  *  eloping  mead 
To  hear  [lie  speckled  thrushes,  and  we  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.     So  he  thou  cheered,  sweet, 
Anil,  it  thy  lute  is  here,  snfily  inireat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course,' 

*'  Hercot  Peona,  in  their  silver  source 

Shut  her  pure  sorrow  drops,  with  glad  exclaim  ; 

And  moka  hue,  from  which  there  pulsing  came 

A  liv.ly  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 

In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     'Twos  a  lay 

More  suhtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 

Than  Dryope'a  lone  lulling  of  her  child  ; 

And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 

80  mournful  strange." — pp.  25—27. 

He  then  tells  her  all  the  story  of  his  love 
ami  madness;  and  gives  this  airy  sketch  of 
the  first  vision  he  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  of 
his  descending  Goddess.  Aflersome  rapturous 
intimations  of  the  glories  of  her  gold-burnished 
hair,  he  says — 

"She  hod. 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  10  mske  me  mad  ! 

And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided, 

Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 

Her  pearl  round  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 

The  which  were  blended  in,  I  know  not  how, 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 

Blnsh  tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faintest  sighs. 

That  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 

And  melts  into  the  vision  '." 

"  And  then  her  hovering  feet ! 
More  tiltifly  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  whitely  sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rota 
From  out  her  cradle  shell !  The  wind  outblows 
Her  scarf  into  a  Hollering  pavilion  !— 
'Tis  blue  ;  and  overspangled  wilh  a  million 
Of  little  eyes;  aa  though  thou  wen  to  shed 
Over  the  darkest,  lushest  blue  bell  bed, 
Handfuls  of  daisies." — 

Overpowered  by  this  "celestial  colloquy 
sublime.''  he  sinks  at  last  into  slumber — and 
on  wakening  finds  the  scene  disenchanted ; 
and  the  dull  shades  of  evening  deepening  over 
his  solitude : — 

"  Then  up  I  storied. — Ah  !  my  sighs,  my  tears  I 
My  clenched  hands  !     For  lo  !   the  poppies  hung 
Dew  diitihli'd  on  their  stalks  ;  ihe  ouzel  sung 
A  heavy  dilty;  and  the  sullen  day 
Hod  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 
With  leaden  looks.     The  solitary  breeze 
Bluster'il  and  slept ;  and  its  wild  self  did  teaie 
With  wayward  melancholy.     And  I  thought, 
Mark  me,  Peona!  lhat  sometimes  it  brought, 
Faint  Furc-thee-welle — and  sigh-shrilled  Adieus!" 

Soon  after  this  he  is  led  away  by  butterflies 
to  the  haunts  of  Naiads ;  and  by  them  sent 
down  into  enchanted  caverns,  where  he  sees 
Wim«  urn!  Admits,  and  great  flightsof  Cupids; 
and  wanders  over  diamond  terraces  among 
beautiful  fountains  and  temples  and  statues, 
and  all  sorts  of  fine  and  strange  things.  All 
this  is  very  fantastical :  But  there  are  splendid 
pieces  of  description,  and  a  sort  of  wild  rich- 
ness in  the  whole.  We  cull  a  few  little  mor- 
sels. This  is  the  picture  of  the  sleeping 
Adonis: — 

"  In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beamy.     Bide  way  his  face  repoa'd 

■  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclos'd, 
By  tenderest  pressure,  o  faint  damask  mouth 
l'c  tlimtery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 


Disparts  a  dewlipp'd  rose.    Above  his  bead. 
Four  lily  stslka  did  iheir  while  honour*  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hoc. 
Together  iniertwin'd  and  Irammel'd  fresh: 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  in- 
Shading  its  Kihiop  berries;  and  woodbine. 
Of  velvet  leave*  and  bugle-blooms  divine. 

"  Hard  by. 
Stood  serene  Cupida  watching  silently. 
One  kneeling  to  a  lyre,  touch'd  the  airings, 
Muffling  to  death  the  pathos  wilh  his  wings! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  10  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber;  while  another  look 
A  willow. hough,  distilling  odorous  dew, 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
In  through  the  woven  roof,  and  fluttering- wise. 
Rain  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes." — pp.  72,  73. 

Here  is  another,  and  more  classical  sketch. 
of  Cybele — with  a  picture  of  lions  that  nnght 
excite  the  envy  of  Rubens,  or  Edwin  Law 
seer! 

"  Forth  from  a  nigged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below, 
Came  mother  Cybele!  alone — olone  ! — 
In  sombre  chariot :  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-; 
Wilh  turrets crown'd.     Four  moned  lioM  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels  ;  solemn  their  toothed  mini, 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Dplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  I  heir  lawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  anoiher  gloomy  arch  !" — p.  83. 

The  following  picture  of  the  fairy  water- 
works, which  he  unconsciously  set 
these  enchanted  caverns,  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, "  high  fantastical ;"  but  we  venture  10 
extract  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  brilliancy 
and  force  of  the  execution . — 

"  So  on  he  hies 

Through  cavea  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore. 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor, 
Blnck  polish'd  porticos  ol  awful  shade. 
Till,  01  the  last,  a  diamond  ballusirade 
Lends  sparkling  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountains  ;  so  that  he  could  dash 
The  waters  wilh  bis  spear  !     But  at  ibai  splaab, 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spowing  columns  ros* 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  to  enclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming  round, 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with,  a  sound 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  whan  sweat  sheila 
Welcome  ihe  car  of  Thetis  !     Long  he  dwells 
On  this  delight ;  for  every  minute's  sp 
The  streams  wilh  changing  magic  interlace  J 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  crystal  vines:  then  weeping  trees 
Moving  about,  as  in  a  gentle  wind  ; 
Winch,  in  a  wink,  to  wat'ry  gauze  refin'd 
Pour  into  shapes  of  curtain  d  canooi- 
Spangled,  and  rich  wilh  liquid  hroidetiea 
Of  Flowers,  Peacocka,  Swans,  and  Nniods  fair! 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rtrti 
And  then  the  water  into  stubborn  st reams 
Collecting,  inimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  bcanja, 
Pillars,  and  frieze,  and  high  fantastic  roof 
Of  those  dsrk  places,  in  times  fur  aloof 
Cathedrals  named  !" 

There  are  strange  melodies  too  around  hnn; 
and  their  effect  on  the  fancy  is.  thus  ptv 
described ; — 


"  Oh  '.  when  the  airy 
Of  Music's  kiss  impregnate*  the  free  winds, 
Ami  wuli  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs, 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  forgotten  tomba  t 
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•hove  llicir  father's  grate ! 
im  pi  rave 

"id  Apollo'*  feet! 
it,  nn.J  faintly  bruil, 
mill  battle  was! 
i  lullaby  doih  pare, 
i  mftnt  Orpheua  alept  I" 

1st  of  all  these  enchantments  he 

■  v  well  know  bow,  another 
v  with  his  unknown  god- 

Tiin  melts  away  from 
in  a  vast  grotto,  where 
'■■hip  of  Alpheus  and 
as  they  elope  together,  dis- 
<•  trrotto  ha*  disappear^ 

torn  of  the  Bea,  under  the 
of  it*  naked  waters !    The 
abundantly    extravagant;    but 

■  ■\ii  lineage — nor  shames  its 

"  Far  bad  he  roam'd. 
ve  the  hollow  vast,  ihai  foam'd 
i  and  at  his  fert ;  ssve  things 
Morpheus'  imagining*  '■ 
nra,  helmets,  breast-plates  large 
mors  ;  brazen  beaks  and  targe ; 
r  -i  ihou«and  years  had  lost 
man  hand  ;  gold  fsjH  t-inboss'd 

■  A  wherein 
"ft  dipp'd  a  chin 

image;  mould'ring  scrolls, 

'.  by  those  souls 
••nrth  :  and  sculptures  rude 
i  he  mood 
i  , — then  skeletons  of  man, 
mo'h,  and  leviathan, 
niiti  i-unle — and  huge  jnw 
onster." p.  111. 

ancient  Glaucns  enchanted 
■xrs  hi?  wilil  story — and  goes  with 
id  restoration  of  thou- 

awny  in  a  large  submarine 
i*  happily  performed, 
on  dry  ground,  with 
around    bn 

,    rately   in   lovn  with  a 
horn  he  nods  ih< 
la t ion  ;  ami  who  h 
>me  from   India   in    the 
haying  strayed  a  way 
fotest ! — So  they  tow  eter- 
wafted  up  to  hen  v. 
w  Inch  they  sleep  and  dream 
1  dim    the  lady  melts 
Jone  upon  the  earth; 
is  Indian  love,  and  agrees 
ve  only  for  her: 
?   is  resold 
of  Diana:  But, 
>]i«h  th.it  dedication. 
dess  herself  in  a 
tall«  her  lover  with 

■  ■in  to  say  but  lil- 
hi'-h  is  of  a  more 
cter.     Lamia  is  ■ 
measiji  of  En- 

ese  o 

-  also 

'he  two 


imitations}  but  we  have  no  longer  time  for 
*nrh   a    ta«k      Mr.  Keats   has   follow. 
original   nmi  and  has  gn 

pathos  to  several  of  his  stanzas.  The  widow- 
ed brt'i'  ry  of  the  murdered  body  is 
very  strikingly  given. 

"  Soon  ahe  turn'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
llrr  ailk  had  play'd  in  purple  plitiniusira! 
She  kisa'd  n  wiih  a  lip  more  chill  ibsn  stone, 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  when  u  dries. 
Then  'gan  ahe  work  again  ;  nor  stsy'd  her  cats. 
But  to  throw  back  at  limss  her  veiling  hair. 

"  That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her,  wondering. 
Until  her  heart  fell  piiy  iodic 
At  sight  ol  such  a  dismal  labouring; 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  ber  locks  all  hoar, 
And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  ibiqsj : 

Three  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  trivial  tors  , 
At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave,  ic. 

"  In  anxious  secrecy  ihey  look  ii  home, 
And  ihen — ihe  pnze  was  all  for  Isabel  '. 

She  calm'd  its  wild  hmr  wiih  a  gol  ' 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  Iringrd  lash:  The  tnirsrrd  loam 
Wiih  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dni  ;kep' 

She  drenrh'd  away  : — and  still  she  comb  d,  sits1 

Sighing  all  day — and  si  ill  she  kisa'd,  and  wept 

"  Then  in  a  silken  scarf — sweet  with  the  dews 
Of  prerioii*  flowers  pluck'd  in  AraLy, 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  oozt 
Through  ihe  cold  serpent-pipe  refrcshlully, — 

She  wrnpp'd  it  up;  and  lor  n-  tomb  did  chooae 
A  garden  pot.  wherein  ahe  laid  it  by, 

And  enver'd  it  wiih  mould  ;  and  o'er  it  set 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

"  And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  ihe  sun  ! 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees ; 
And  ahe  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 
And  she  forgot  ihe  chilly  autumn  hrceie! 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done  , 
And  the  new  morn  she  taw  not '    Dm  in  peso 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  I 
And  inoisten'd  it  with  tears,  unto  lbs  enre  I" 

:-7i. 

The  following  lneafronj  an  ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale are  equally  <fi»i:ngu.shed  for  harmony 
and  high  poetic  fveiir.g; — 

"  O  for  a  hesher  frail  of  the  warm  South  • 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  llipporrene. 
With  beaded  babbles  winking  n  :Iij  brim. 
And  pirpie-siainid  mourn  '. 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  ilm  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  aunv  uium  j<  fjteoi 
Frde  ftr  away  !  dissolve — and  quitr 
Wba'.   Thou   among  the    leans    haat    never 
known — 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret,      [groan  : 
Hire, — where  men  ait  and  hear  each    other 
I'hfre  palsy  shakes  a  few.  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 
W  litre  youih  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  arid 
dii  s  ' 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
The  voire  1  hear,  this  passing  night  wss  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  ! 

haps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  ssd  heart  of  Ruth,  when  tickfm 
hotnt, 
Sht  ttoai  in  feor»  nmid  \hr  nlin  cent .' 
The  same  that  oil-tunes  bnili 
flinrtnM  magic  cnsrrririus,  opening  Oil  the  foam. 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  lor! 

pp.  108—111. 

We  know  nothing  at  once  «o  VrviV)  toAv, 
genuine,   and    V.ngYisn, — and,  *V  <ha  tans 
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time,  so  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  Greek 
nae  and  simplicity,  as  this  address  to 
Autumn  :  — 

"  Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruiifulnesi — 
Clou  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  Sun  ! 
Conspiring  with  him  now,  io  load  and  bleaa    [run! 
Willi  fruit  ihe  vines  that  round  ihc  thatch-eaves 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moas'd  cottage  trees, 
And  till  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel;  io  set  budding  more. 
And  still  rn,,re,  laicr  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  ili'-V  itnnk  warm  days  will  never  cease; 
For  .Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

"  Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  I 
•Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad,  may  find 
Tine  silting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  linir  •.oft-hiied  by  the  winnowing  wind; 

d  lurrow  sound  asleep  ! 
Drows'd  Willi  ilie  dimes  of  poppies  ;  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  sworth,  and  all  iis  twined  flowers! 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner,  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head,  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  wntcliest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours! 

••  Where  in  the  songs  of  .Spring  i    Ay,  where  are 

thev  I 
Think  not  of  them!    XA«u  hast  thy  music  too; 
While  barred  cloada bloom  the  soli-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue  ! 
Then  in  ,1  wailful  choir  the  small  gnais  mourn 
AmonE  the  rtver  sallows;  borne  aloft 

king,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies! 
And  lull  grown  lambs  I . , 1 1 ■  I  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing  ;  anil  now  with  treble  soft, 
The  ;  an  ■  cnrden-crofl, 

And  gnth'mig  swallows  twitter  it)  the  skies  I" 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  the  smaller  poems  ie 
that  entitled  "The  Kveol  M.Agnes:" though 

I  but  a  wanly  extract.   The 
sapemMition  is,  thai  il  ■  maiden  goes 
on  that  ni^'ht  without  supper,  and  never  Ionics 
op   after   saying    bet    prayers    lill    she   falls 
asleep,  she  will  see  her  destined  husband  by 
her  bed-side  the  moment  she  open*  her  eyes. 
ur  Madeline,  who  was  in  love  with  ihe 
■   Porphyro,  I ■  11 1  thwarted  bj  an  impeti- 
in,  resolves  lo  try  this  spell: — and 
Porphyro,  who  has  a  suspicion  of  het  purpose, 
naturally  determines  lo  do  what  he  i 
help  it  to  a  hippy  i  irdinglj 

prevails  on  her  ancient  nurse  to  admit  him 
virgin  bower :  where  he  watntu 

Brently,  lill  she  sinks  in  slumber; — ami  then, 
arranging   a   mosl   elegant    di  seert    by   her 

rousing   hel  w  illi  a   tender 
ai:d  favouril  himself,  and 

bersnadei  her  to  plea]  from  the  castle  under 
his  protection,  The  opening  stanza  is  a  fair 
specimen  ol  the  sweetness  and  force  of  the 
composition. 

•  Si.  Apnea  Eve  !     Ah,  hitter  cold  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  nil  his  feathers,  was  scold  ; 
The  hare  limp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  ! 
Numb  were  the  bedesman's  fingerB.  while  he  told 
His  ro-nry  ;  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
I.iki  ptoss  incense  Irom  a  cenaer  old. 
Seem  d  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Paat  the  sweet  virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayers  he 
saiih." 

But  the  glory  and  charm  of  the  poem  is  in 
description  of  the  (air  maiiXca'a  anUr^ae 


tej 


chamber,  and  of  all  that  pastes  in  tin! 

and  angel-guardcd  nucluar;. 

which  is  touched  with 

and  delicate — and  the  whole  cbasaai 

harmonised,  in  the  midst  of  its  gorge 

tinctness,  by  a  pervading  grace  and 

that  indicate  not  less  cleat. 

than   the   refinement  of  the  aulbor'i 

We  cannot  resist  addn. 

description. 

"  Out  went  the  taper  as 

Ita  little  smoke  io  pallid  moons' 

Tbo  door  she  closed  !     Si 

To  spirits  of  the  air,  end  visions  wide ! 

No  utter'd  syllable — or  woe  bl 

But  to  her  heart,  her  bean  w«- 

Paming  with  eloquence  her  ba1  < 

"  A  casement  high  and  it- 
All  garlanded  with  car  v. 
Of  Iruils  and  flowers,  and 
And  diamonded  with  punt 
Innumerable,  ol  stains  and  splei, 
As  are  the  tiger  moth's  decp-danrsi 

"  Full  on  this  casement  shown  the 

And  threw  worm  gu 

As  dowt 

Rose  bloom  b  II  on  her  hai 

And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  emrd 

And  on  her  hair,  a  glory  like  a  tin 

She  seem'd  a  splendid  an.' 

Save  wings,  for  hem 

Site  knell,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  tree  lr 

"  Anon  his  heart  revives! 

Of  nil  its  wr. 

I'nclasp*  her  war 

Loosens  Iter  Irtij: 

Her  rich 

Hall  hidden,  like 

I'c-nMVr  s  while  >he  dreams  i. 
In  fancy  fair,  St.  Agnes 
Hut  dares  not  look  behind,  Or 

"  Soon,  trembling,  in  hi 
In  sort  of  wnkeiuTdrearn 
ppied  wortn  I 
Her  s  m 

Haveo'd  alike  from  sunshine  t 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  >  M 

"  Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  - 

Porphyro  gsz'd  upon  dress. 

Ami  hstcn'd 

To  sink  into  a  slum 

Which  "d.  thn 

And  breath'd  himsetl ,—  ill 

Noiseless  as  Fear  in 

And  over  the  hush'd  can 

"  Then,  by  the  bed-side,  where 
Made  a  dim  silver  twilight,  soft  I 
A  table,  and,  hall  anguish'd,  thi 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold, 

"  And  still  she  slept — so 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  I 

While  t 

Of  candied  n|  ■  sml  pi 

Willi  ]. 

From  1 

From  Bilken  Samarcsjid, 

"  Those  delicatcs  hi 

On  golden  disl 

i  M  M  reaihed  silver  . 

I 

Otje.  iby  sweet 


ROGERS'  HUMAN  LIFE. 


It  is  difficult  to  break  off  in  such  a  course 
of  citation:  But  we  must  stop  here;  and 
•hall  close  our  extracts  with  the  following 
lively  lines: — 

'  O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ! 
Summer's  joys  ore  spoilt  by  use. 
And  llie  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  docs  it  s  blossoming ; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  100, 
Blushing  through  i lie  misi  and  dew, 
Cloys  with  tasting :     What  do  then  I 
Sii  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  Rear  faggot  blazes  bright, 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night  J 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 
And  the  caked  snow  is  nhufflrd 
From  the  plough-boy's  heavy  ahoon  ; 
Wben  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon, 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

•^—  Thou  shall  hear 
Distant  harvest  enrols  clear; 
Rustle  of  ilie  reaped  corn ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn  ; 
And,  in  the  same  moment — hark! 
•Tin  the  early  April  lark, 
Or  lite  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  snd  strsw. 
Thou  shall,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 
White-plum'd  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  haih  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alwsy 
Sapphire  queen  of  ihe  mid-May  ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  Sower 


Pearled  with  the  self-some  shower. 
Thou  shall  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  us  called  sleep; 
And  the  snako,  all  «uuer  thin. 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shall  see 
Hatching  in  the  nawthorn  tree, 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  real 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm  ; 
Acorns  ripe  down  pattering, 
While  ihe  autumn  breezes  sing." 

pp.  122—125. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  Epic, 
entitled  "Hyperion,"  on  Ihe  expulsion  of 
Saturn  and  the  Tilanian  deities  by  Jupiter 
and  his  younger  adherents,  of  which  we  can- 
not advise  the  completion  :  For.  though  than 
are  passages  of  some  force  and  gramlt-ur.  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  specimen  before 
us.  that  the  subject  is  too  far  removed  from 
all  the  sources  of  human  interest,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  any  modern  author.  Mr. 
Keats  has  unquestionably  a  very  beautiful 
imagination,  a  perfect  ear  for  harmony,  and  a 
great  familiarity  with  the  finest  diction  of 
English  poetry;  but  he  must  learn  not  to  mis- 
use or  misapply  these  advantages ;  and  neither 
to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nature  and  study  on 
intractable  themes,  nor  to  luxuriate  too  reck- 
lessly on  such  as  are  more  suitable. 


(iHart(5,  1819.) 

Human  Life:  a  Potrn.     By  Samuel  Rogers.     4to.    pp.94.     London:   1819. 
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These  are  very  sweet  verses.    They  do 
,  stir  the  spirit  like  the  strong  lines 
of  Bvron,  nor  make  our  hearts  dance  within 
os,   tike  the  inspiring  strains  of  Scott;  but 
Otne  over  us  with  a  bewitching  soft- 
ness that,  in  certain  moods,  is  still  more  de- 
liffhlful — and  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  with 
.'  sense  of  truth,  purity,  and  ele- 
They  are  pensive  rather  than  pas- 
'••;  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and   ten- 
•te  than  of  high  flights  of  fancy,  or  over- 
whelming bursts  of  emotion — while  they  are 
moulded  into  erace,  at   least  ;i-  much  by  the 
of  the  Moral  beauties  they  disclose,  as 
■  taste  and  judgment  with  which  they 
instructed. 
heme  is  Human  Life  ! — not  only  "the 
ill  verse  " — but  the  great  centre 
and  source  of  all  interest    in   the  works   of 
human  bein!r«— to  «  hich  both  verse  and  prose 
ick,  when  they  succeed 
Biting  our  attention,  or  rousing  our  emo- 
tions— and  which  turnsevery  thing  into  poetry 
to  which  its  sen-  ascribed,  or 

by  which  its  vicissitudes  can  be  suggested ! 
Vrt  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  that  which,  in 
-  termed   the  poetry  or 
the  romanc-  n  life,  that  the  present 

ilurh  it  endeav- 
nuti  !•-•  aet  before  us,  is  not  life  diversified 


with  strange  adventures,  embodied  in  extra- 
ordinary characters,  or  agitated  with  turbu- 
lent passions — not  the  life  of  warlike  paladins, 
or  desperate  lovetB,  or  sublime  ruffians — or 
piping  shepherds  or  sentimental  savages,  or 
bloody  bigots  or  preaching  pedlars — or  con- 
querors, poets,  or  any  other  species  of  mad- 
men— but  the  ordinary,  practical,  and  amiable 
life  of  social,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  men 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society — such,  in  short, 
as  multitudes  may  be  seen  living  every  dny 
in  this  country — for  the  picture  is  entirely 
English — and  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
choice  of  every  one,  yet  open  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  familiar  to  the  sympathies,  of  all. 
It  contains,  of  course,  no  story,  and  no  indi- 
vidual characters.  It  is  properly  and  pecu- 
liarly contemplative — and  consists  in  a  series 
of  reflections  on  our  mysterious  natu. 
condition  upon  earth,  and  on  the  marvellous, 
though  unnoticed  changes  which  the  or  linnry 
course  of  our  existence  is  continually  briugiog 
about  in  our  being.  Its  marking  peculiarity 
in  this  respect  is,  that  it  is  free  from  the  leaat 
alloy  of  acrimony  or  harsh  judgment,  and 
deals  not  at  all  indeed  in  any  species  of  satiri- 
cal or  sarcastic  remark.  The  poet  looks  here 
on  man,  and  teaches  us  to  look  on  him,  not 
merely  with  love,  but  with  revewwte  \  «o\, 
mingling  a  aort  ol  conauletaVe  -^\\.^  Vox  ^ws. 
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shortness  of  bis  busy  little  career,  and  the 
disappointments  and  weaknesses  by  which  it 
is  beset,  with  a  genuine  admiration  of  the 
great  capacities  lie  unfolds,  and  the  high  des- 
tiny to  which  he  seems  to  be  reserved,  works 
out  a  very  beautiful  and  engaging  picture, 
both  of  the  affections  by  which  Life  is  en- 
deared, the  trials  lo  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  pure  and  peaceful  enjoyments  with  which 
it  may  often  be  rilled. 

This,  after  all,  we  believe,  is  the  tone  of 
true  wisdom  and  true  virtue — and  that  to 
which  all  good  natures  draw  nearer,  as  they 
approach  the  close  of  life,  and  come  to  act 
less,  and  to  know  and  to  meditate  more,  on 
the  varying  and  crowded  scene  of  human  ex- 
istence.— When  the  inordinate  hopes  of  early 
youth,  which  provoke  their  own  disappoint- 
ment, have  been  sobered  down  by  longer  ex- 
perience and  more  extended  views — when  the 
keen  contentions,  ami  eager  rivalries,  which 
employed  our  riper  age.  have  expired  or  been 
abandoned — when  we  have  seen,  year  after 
year,  Ihe  objects  of  our  fiercest  hostility,  and  of 
our  (bodes! .  lie  down  together  in  the 

hallowed  peace  of  Ihe  grave — when  ordinary 
pleasures  ami  amusement*  begin  to  be  insipid, 
and  the  ply  derision  which  seasoned  Ihem  to 
appear  Hut  and  importunate — when  we  reflect 
how  often  we  have  mourned  and  been  com- 
forted— what  opposite  opinions  we  have  suc- 
cessively maintained  and  abandoned — to  what 
inconsistent  habits  we  have  gradually  been 
formed — and  how  frequently  the  objects  of 
our  pride  have  proved  the  sources  of  our 
shame!  we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to  the 
careless  days  of  our  childhood,  and  from  that 
distaut  starting  place,  to  retrace  the  whole 
of  our  career,  and  that  of  our  contemporaries. 
with  feelings  of  far  greater  humility  and  indul- 
gence than  those  by  which  it  had  been  actu- 
ally accompanied : — to  think  all  vain  but  af- 
fection and  honour — the  simplest  and  cheap- 
est pleasures  the  truest  and  most  precious — 
anil  generosity  of  sentiment  the  only  mental 
superiority  which  ought  either  to  be  wished 
for  or  admired. 

We  IM  aware  that  we  have  said  "some- 
thing too  much  of  this  ;"  and  that  our  readers 
would  probably  have  been  more  edified,  as 
well  as  more  delighted,  by  Mr.  Rogers'  text, 
than  with  our  preachment  upon  it.  But  we 
were  anxious  to  convey  to  them  our  sense  of 
the  spirit  in  which  this  poem  is  written ; — and 
conceive,  indeed,  that  what  we  .have  now 
said  falls  more  strictly  within  the  line  of  our 
critical  duty,  than  our  general  remarks  can 
always  be  said  to  do ; — because  the  true 
character  and  poetical  cried  of  the  work 
seems,  in  this  instance,  to  depend  much  more 
on  its  moral  expression,  than  on  any  of  its 
merely  literary  qualities. 

The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  think  it  any 
compliment  to  be  thus  told,  that  his  verses 
are  likely  to  be  greater  favourites  with  the 
old  than  with  the  young ; — and  yet  it  is  no 
■mall  compliment,  we  think,  to  say,  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  more  favourites  with  his 
readers  every  year  they  live : — And  it  is  at 
all  event*  true,  whether  it  be  a  compliment 


or  not,  that  as  readers  of  all  ages,  if  (bey  ate 
i  worth  pleasing,  have  little  glimpses 
and  occasional  visitations  of  those  tr 
longer  experience  only  renders  more  familiar, 
so  no  works  ever  sink  so  deep  into  amiable 
minds,    or    recur   so   often   to  their    remem- 
brance, as  those  which  embody  simple 
solemn,  and   reconciling  truths,  in   emphatic 
and  elegant  language — and  anticipate,  as  it 
were,  and   bring  out  with  effect,  those  salu- 
tary lessons  which  it  seems  to  be  the  gn-at 
end  of  our  life  to  inculcate.     The  p  • 
of  violent    passion  and    terrible   emotion  — 
the   breathing  characters,  the  splendid   im- 
agery and  bewitching  fanc\ 
himself,   are   less  frequently  recalled,   than 
those  great  moral  aphorisms  in  which  he  ha* 
so  often 

Told  ua  the  fashion  of  our  own  csmie 
The  secreia  of  our  bosoms — 

and,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  grave 
persons,  of  the  frivolousness  of  poetry,  and  of 
its  admirers,  we  are  persuadi 
memorable,  and  the  most  generally  admired 
of  all  its  productions,  are  those  which  art 
chiefly  recommended  by  their  deep  practical 
wisdom;  and  their  coincidence  with  (hot* 
salutary  imitations  with  whii  lerself 

seems  to  furnish  us  from  the  passing  scene* 
of  our  existence. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  is  skis 
to  its  moral  character ;  and  the  diction  is  as 
soft,  elegant,  arid  simple,  as  I  he 
are  generous  and  true.     The  whole    j 
indeed,  is  throughout  in  admirable  ko 
and  its  beauties,  though  of  .< 
than  an  obtrusive  character,  set  oil 
to  an  attentive  observer,  by  the 
which  they  are  harmonised,  and  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  they  slide  into  each  other. 
The  outline,  perhaps,  is  often  lather  ! 
drawn,  and  there  is  an  occasional   Irs 
force  and  brilliancy  in  the  colout 
we  aie  rather  inclined  lo  ascribe  to 
and  somewhat  fastidious  taste  of  the  artist, 
lhan  to  any  defect  of  skill  or  of  t 
have  none  of  the  broad  and  Ma/ 
Scott — nor  the  startling  contrasts  of  Byron— 
nor  the  anxious  am  ".-tied  touch 

of  Southey  —  but  something  which  comas 
much  nearer  to  the  soft  and  tender  manner 
of  Campbell ;  with  still  more  reserve  and  rao- 
tion,  perhaps,   and  more   frr  nnces 

of  strong  and  popular  effect,  to  an  abhoirenes 
of  glaring  beauties,  and  a  d  vulvar 

resources. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
its  subject — and  presents  us  with  a  bre 
stract  of  man's  (or  at  least  Gentlemsn'' 
as  marked  by  the  four  great  eras  of — his  both 
— his  coming  of  ac — bis  marriage — and  his 
death.  This  comprehensive  picture  with  its 
four  compartments,  is  comprised  in  less  than 
thirty  lines. — We  give  the  two  latter  sosttt 
only. 

"  And  soon  again  shall  music  awrll  the  hn 
Soon,  issuing  forih.  shall  cli'trr  through  ti„ 
Veaturcs  of  Nuptial  while  ;  and  'jiifl, 

And  violets  scatter'd  round  ;  ani  old  and  7:004. 
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In  every  cottage-porch  with  gurlinda  green, 
Si  and  iiill  to  gnxe,  mid,  gating,  blew  the  scene  ! 
While,  tier  dark  eyes  declining,  by  hie  tide 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  ihc  gentle  Bride. 

"  And  ODD*,  alas  !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
An.it her  voire  shall  come  from  yunder  tower  ! 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds sre  seen, 
And  weepings  heard,  where  only  joy  had  been ; 
When  i.v  his  children  borne,  and  Irom  his  door 
Slowly  departing  lo  telurn  no  more. 
He  rests  in  holy  earth,  with  them  that  went  before  ! 

"  And  such  is  Human  Lite  !     So  gliding  on, 
tt  glim  nitre  like  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  !" — pp.  8— 10. 

After  some  general  and  very  striking  re- 
flections upon  the  perpetual  but  unperceived 
gradations  by  which  litis  mysterious  being  is 
carried  through  all  the  stages  of  its  fLlBllfstf 
existence,  the  picture  is  resumed  and  expand- 
ed with  more  touching  and  discriminating 
details.  Infancy,  for  example,  is  thus  liuely 
delineated : — 

"The   hour  arrives,   the  moment   wieh'd   and 
iiur'd; 
The  child  is  born,  by  many  a  pang  endear'd. 
And  now  the  mother's  cor  has  caught  his  cry  ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eve  ! 

ties  ' — she  clasps  him.  To  her  bosom  press'd, 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  lo  rest. 

"  !Ier  by  her  smile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows; 
How  soon,  by  his,  the  glad  discovery  shows ! 
As  to  her  li|>s  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  word 
nits,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  he  flies, 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise, 
Loek'd  in  her  arms,  his  arms  serosa  her  flung 
(That  nome  most  dear  lor  ever  on  his  tongue), 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
'  k,  her  lulling  song  she  sings, 
est  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  aweel  breaih,  and  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  his  slumber*  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  il  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  !" 

pp.  19,  20. 

This  is  pursued  in  the  same  strain  of  ten- 
derness and  beauty  through  all  ils  most  in- 
- ; — and  then  we  pass  to  the 
bolder  kindlings  and   loftier  aspirations  of 
Youth. 

"  Then  in  the  Ago  of  Admiration — then 

ilks  the  earth,  or  beings  more  than  men  ! 
He  '  then  coma  thronging  many  a  wild  desire, 
_;h  imaginings  and  thoughts  of  tire  I 

bums  •  Aspire  I" 
Phaninnx.  that  upward  point,  before  linn  pass, 

lat  Cave  athwart  the  Wizard's  glass,"  ice. 

p.  M. 

Hurt  this  tablnltire,  however,  as 
well  at  the  spirited  sketches  of  im] 
courage  ami  devoted  love  that  belong  10  the 
same  period    lo  come  to  the  joys  and  duties 
of  irusl  hich,  we  think .  are  described 

touching    and    cl 
beauties      The  Youth   passes  into  this  more 
ible  slate,  of  course,  by 
id  we  have  great  satisfaction  in 
Mih  our  uxorious  poet,  to  I 

inouy,  U|ion 
wl  0   dwell  with  so 

much  loudness  and  coniplacei 

••'I'|.  ndeed!  ind  swift  (he hours 

,  lie  hi  ■  hail  in  (lowers, 

T»,  ie,  then  mm  behind  ihe  rest, 


Known  by  her  lunch  that  will  not  he  snpprets'd. 
Then  belore  All  ihcy  stand  !  The  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  bud  illusions  now, 
Bind  her  as  In* !     Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  ev'ry  tear  kiss'd  off  as  soon  as  shed, 
His  house  she  enters  ;  (here  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night  I 
A  guardian-angel  o'er  his  life  presiding. 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing ! 
How  olt  tier  eyes  read  his  ;  her  gentle  mind, 
To  all  lus  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclin'd  ; 
Still  subject — even  on  the  watch  lo  borrow 
Mirth  ol  his  mirih,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow.'1 

pp.  32,  33. 

Beautiful  as  this  is,  we  think  it  much  infe- 
rior to  what  follows;  when  Parental  affection 
comes  to  complete  the  picture  of  Connubial 
bliss. 

"  And  laughing  eyes  and  laughing  voices  fill 
Their  hulls  with  glsdness.     She,  when  all  are  still, 
Comes  Snd  undraws  the  curtain  as  they  lie 
In  sleep,  how  beautiful !  He,  when  (he  sky 
Gleams,  and  ihe  wood  sends  up  its  harmony, 
When,  gathering  round  hut  bed,  they  climb  lo  share 
His  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  not  half  so  fair, 
Up  to  the  hill  lop  leads  their  little  feet  ; 
(Ir  by  the  forest-lodge  ;  perchance  to  meet 
The  stag-herd  on  its  march,  perchance  to  hear 
The  oiler  mailing  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 
Or  lo  the  echo  near  the  Abbot's  tree, 
That  gave  hitn  back  hia  worda  of  pleasantry — 
When  ibe  House  stood,  no  merrier  man  iban  be  ! 
And,  as  they  wander  with  a  keen  delight, 
If  but  a  leveret  catch  their  quicker  tight 
Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  squirrel  then 
Climb  ihe  gnarled  oak,  and  look  and  climb  again. 
If  but  a  moth  flit  by.  an  acorn  fall, 
He  (urns  their  thoughts  lo  Htm  who  made  them  all." 

pp  31—36. 
"  Bui  Man  is  born  to  suffer.     On  the  door 
Sickness  has  set  her  mark ;  and  now  no  mors 
Laughter  within  we  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 
As  of  a  mother  singing  in  her  child. 
All  now  in  anguish  Irom  that  room  retire, 
Where  a  young  cheek  glows  with  consuming  fire. 
And  innocence  breathes  contagion  ' — all  but  one. 
Rut  she  who  gave  it  birth  ! — Prom  her  alone 
The  medicine-cup  is  taken.     Through  the  night, 
And  through  the  day,  thut  with  its  dreary  light 
Comes  unregarded,  she  sits  stle 
Watching  the  changes  with  her  anxious  eye  i 
While  they  without,  listening  below,  above, 
(Who  but  to  sorrow  know  host  much  ihey  love  f) 
From  every  little  noise  catch  hope  end  fear, 
Exchanging  still,  still  as  they  turn  to  hear, 
Whispers  and  sighs,  and  smiles  all  tenderness ! 
Thai  would  in  vain  ihe  starting  tear  repress," 

pp.  38,  39. 

The  scene,  however,  is  not  always  purely 
domestic — though  all  its  lasting  i 
are  til"  that  origin,  and  look  back  lo  that  con- 
summation. His  country  requires  the  mm  of 
a  free  man!  and  home  and  all  its  jojs  must 
bo  left,  for  (he  patriot  battle.  The  sanguinary 
and  tumultuous  part  is  slightly  touched  ;  But 
the  return  is  exquisite]  nm  do  we  know,  soy 
a  more  touching  and  full  of 
heartfelt  beauty,  than  some  of  those  we  am 
about  to  extract. 

"  He  goes,  and  Night  comes  as  il  never  came  ! 
H  nli  shrk  ks  of  horror!— and  a  vault  ol  flame  ! 
Ami  lo !   when  morning  mocka  the  desolate, 
'ins  the  rivulet  hv  ;  and  ol  the  gate 

inds '. 
Rut  hash!  .  .  a  shout  from  the  vicnmowi  W\4» 
And  oh  die  etudes  and  uasxaA  »  aw*  tesAox'OA 
Ouc,  wears  his  helm — one  Wc,V\e»  oo.  naa «s*«s>- 


at 
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One  hangj  the  wall  with  laurel-leaves,  and  all 
Spring  lo  prepare  the  soldier'*  festival ; 

She  heat-lov'd,  till  then  forsaken  never, 
Clings  round  hut  neck,  as  she  would  cling  for  ever  I 

"  Such  golden  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  days, 
Days  of  domestic  peace — by  him  who  plays 
On  the  great  stage  how  uneventful  thought ; 
Yet  wiih  a  thousand  busy  projects  fraught, 
A  th  jusand  incidents  (hat  stir  the  mind 
To  pleasure,  such  as  leaves  no  Sling  behind ! 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in — and  records 
Within  how  silently — in  more  than  words! 
A  Holydoy — ihe  frugal  banquet  spread 
On  the  fresh  herbage  neur  the  fountain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks — what  lime  the  wood-lark 

there 
Scatters  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultry  air. 
What  lime  the  king-fisher  aim  perch'd  helow, 
Where,  silver-bright,  the  water  lilies  blow  :— 
A  Wake — the  booths  whit'ning  the  village-green. 
Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  olofl  are  seen; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  close  array  unfurl'd, 
1'iciunng  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  world  ; 
And  far  and  wide,  over  the  vicar's  pale, 
Black  hoods  and  scarlet  crossing  hill  and  dale, 
All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale  :— 
A  Wedding-dance — a  dance  into  ihe  night ! 
On  the  barn-floor  when  maiden-feer  ore  tight ; 
When  the  young  bride  receives  the  promis'd  dower. 
And  flowers  are  flung,  'herself  a  fairer  flower :' — 
A  morning-visit  lo  the  poor  man's  shed, 
(Who  would  be  rich  while  One  was  wanting  bread  J) 
When  all  are  emulous  to  bring  relief, 
And  tears  are  falling  fast — but  not  for  grief: — 
A  Walk  in  Spring — l.r'ti'n,  like  those  with  thco, 
By  the  heath-side  (who  hod  not  envied  me  f) 
When  the  sweet  limes,  so  full  of  bees  in  June, 
Led  us  to  meet  beneath  their  boughs  at  noon  ; 
And  thou  didst  say  which  of  ihe  Great  and  Wiso, 
Could  they  but  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  rise, 
Thou  wouldst  call  up  and  question." — pp.  42 — *6. 

Other  cares  and  trials  and  triumphs  await 
him.  He  fights  the  good  light  of  freedom  in 
the  senate,  U  he  had  done  before  in  the  field — 
ami  with  greater:  peril.  The  heavy  hand  of 
power  weighs  upon  him,  and  he  is  arraigned 
of  crimes  against  the  Stale. 

"  Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  country's  cause, 
The  first,  that  for* mat  to  obey  the  laws, 
The  last  to  brook  oppression  1     On  he  moves, 
Careless  of  blamo  while  his  own  heart  approves, 
Careless  of  ruin — ("  For  ihe  general  good 
'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  shall  shed  mv  blood.") 
On  through  that  gate  misnamed,*  through  which 

before. 
Went  Sidney.  Russel,  Raleigh.  Cranmer,  More! 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone, 
Then  to  the  place  of  trial ;  and  alone, 
Alone  before  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life  '  there,  on  that  awful  day, 
Counsel  ol  friends— all  human  help  denied— 
All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  lo  guide. 
Like  lhat  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russel's  sidet 
Under  the  juilgment-se.il ! — But  guilty  men 
Triumph  not  always.     To  his  hearth  again, 

•  Traitor's  Gate,  in  the  Tower. 

t  We  know  of  nothing  at  once  so  pathetic  and  so 
sublime,  ns  the  few  simple  sentences  here  alluded 
to,  in  "he  account  of  Lord  Russel's  trial. 

Lord  ffasssl,  Moy  1  have  somebody  write  lo  help 
my  memory  t 

.Vr  Attorney  Grntral.  Yes,  a  Servant. 

Lord  Ckitf  juiiirr.  Any  of  your  Servants  shall 
writing  iinv  tlimg  you  pleose  for  von. 

Lord  fftufat  Mv  vVifeishcre,  my  Lord,  to  do  it  f 

When  we  recoiled  who  Russet  and  his  wife 

were,  nnd  whit  n  destiny  was  then  impending,  this 
out  ecu  irnko  the  heart  swell,  almost  lo  bursting. 


Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  reator'J, 
Lo,  in  the  accustom'd  chair  and  at  ihe  hoard. 
Thrice  greeting   those  that  most  withdraw    tnei 

claim 
{The  humblest  servant  calling  by  his  name}, 
He  reads  thanksgiving  in  the  eye*  of  all. 
All  met  as  at  a  holy  festival! 
—  On  t lie  day  dentin  d  for  his  funeral ! 
Lo,  there  the  Friend,  who,  entering  where  be  lay, 
Breath'd  in  his  drowsy  ear  '  Away,  a* 
Take  thou  ray  cloak — Nay,  start  not,  but  obey — 
Take  it  and  leave  me.'     And  the  blushing 
Whothrough  the  aireeiaoa  through  a  descri  - 
And.  when  her  dear,  dear  Father  poas'd  along, 
Would  not  beheld;  but,  bursting  through  the 
Halberd  and  battle-axe — kissed  him  o  er  an 
Then  turn'd  and  went — then  sought  him  as  before, 
Believing  she  should  see  hia  face  no  more  '" 

pp.  iS— 50. 

What  follows  is  sacred  to  still  higher  re- 
membrances. 

"  And  now  once  more  where  most  he  lov'd  to  be, 
In  hia  own  fields — breathing  tranquillity — 
We  hail  him — not  less  happy,  Fox,  ih.»n  ihee! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's,  so  soon  of  Care  beguil'd. 
Playful,  sincere,  and  artless  as  a  child  ! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  waich  a  bird's  nest  on  the  tprij, 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  oar. 
How  oil  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat, 
Wiih  thee  conversing  in  thy  lov'd  re-. 
I  saw  the  aun  go  down  ! — Ah,  then  'twas  thine 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine,       (thsii 
Shakespeare  a  or  Dryden's — thro'    the  chequer'd 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  Btroy 'd  : 
And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 
To  read  there  wifh  a  fervour  all  thy  own, 
And  in  ihy  grand  and  melancholy  tone, 

splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown, 
Fit  theme  for  long  discourse. — Thy  bell  has  toird! 
— But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 
One  that  resembles  thee.  ' — pp.  52,  S3. 

The  scene  of  closing  Age  is  not  less  beautiful 
arid  attractive — nor  less  true  and  exemplary. 

"  'Tis  the  sixth  1 
The  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower 
The  ploughman  leaves  the  field  ;  the  traveller  hears. 
And  to  the  inn  spurs  forward.     Nature  wean 
Her  sweetest  smile  ;  the  day-siar  in  the  * 
Yet  hovering,  and  ihe  thistle's  down  at  rest. 

"  And  such,  his  lobour  done,  the  colm  He  knows. 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  follow'd.     Round  lua 

glows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last ; 
The  light,  lhat  shines,  reflected  from  the  Past. 
— And  from  the  Future  too!   Aciive  in  Thought 
Among  old  honks,  old  friends ;  and  nut  unsought 
Bv  the  wise  stranger.     In  his  morning. h"  ■ 
When  gentle  airs  stir  the  fresh-blowing  flu- 
He  muses,  turning  up  the  idle  weed  ; 
Or  prunes  or  grafts,  or  in  the  yellow  mead 
Watches  his  bees  at  hiving-lime  ;  and  now, 
The  ladder  resting  on  the  orchard-houg/h, 
Culls  tin-  delicious  fruit  that  hangs  in  air. 
The  purple  plum,  green  fig,  or  golden  pear, 
Mid  sparkling  eyes,  and  handa  uplifted  th' 

"  At  night,  when  all,  assembling  round  tbso* 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire, 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchania  from  Gnlcond  or  Aslrncan, 
What  time  wild  Nature  revell'd  unreetrain'il, 
And  Sinbsd  voyag'd  and  the  Caliphs  reign'J;"" 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
Rings  in  the  shrouds  and  beats  the  iron  sail, 
Among  ihe  snowy  Alps  of  Tolar  seas 
Immoveable — lor  ever  there  to  frceie! 
Or  some  great  Caravan,  from  well  i 
Winding  ns  darkness  on  the  desert  fell."  it*. 
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"  Age  has  now 
flfa.np'd  wiih  lis  signet  that  ingenuous  brow  ; 
And,  'mid  his  old  hereditary  trees, 
Trees  he  has  clnnh'd  so  oft,  he  sits  mid  sees 
His  children's  children  playing  round  his  knees : 
Envying  no  more  the  young  their  energies 
Thsn  they  on  old  msn  when  hi*  words  are  wise ; 
His  a  delight  how  pure  .  .  ,  without  alloy  ; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  their  joy  ! 

"  Now  in  their  lurn  assisting,  they  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  mnny  and  many  a  diiy ; 
And  now  by  those  he  loves  reliev'd,  restor'd, 
His  very  wunia  and  weaknesses  afford 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.    In  his  walks, 
Leaning  on  them,  how  ofi  he  stops  and  talks. 
While  ihev  look  up!  Their  questions,  their  replies, 
Fresh  as  ilie  welling  waters,  round  him  rise. 
Gladdening  his  spirit." — pp.  53 — 61. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  on  a 
work  more  calculated  to  make  a  lasting,  than 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  its  readers 
— and  not,  perhaps,  very  well  caleula 
being  read  at  all  in  the  pages  of  a  M 
laneous  Journal.  We  have  gratified  oui- 
however,  in  again  going  over  it;  ami  hope  we 
have  not  much  wearied  our  readers.  It  is 
followed  by  a  very  striking  copy  of  verses 
written  .it  1'ii-ium  in  1816 — ana  more  char- 
acteristic of  that  singular  and  most  sinking 
■cene,  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  road,  ta 
prose  or  verse,  on  the  subject.  The  ruins  of 
Pastum,  as  they  are  somewhat  improperly 
called,  consist  of  three  vast  and  n 
Temple*,  of  the  most  rich  and  magiiiluent 
architecture j  which  are  not  ruined  at  all, 
but  as  entire  as  on  the  day  when  they  were 
built,  while  there  is  not  a  veslige  left  of  the 
cay  in  which  they  belonged  I  Thev  stand  in  a 
•  .mil  uninhabited  plain,  which  stretches, 
for  many  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains 
— and,  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  hud  fallen  into  such  complete  obli- 
vion, that  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years  they 
had  never  been  visited  or  heard  of  by  any  in- 
t  person,  nil  they  were  accidentally 
•  Wmt  the  middle  of  the  Inst  cen- 
tury. — The  whole  district  in  which  Ihey  are 
•  I,  though  once  the  most  fertile  and 
if  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  has 
been  ■  npletely  depopulated  by  the 

Malaria  ;  and  is  now,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  ft  vast  and  dreary  desert  The  follow- 
ei  seem  to  us  to  tell  all  that  need  be 
told,  and  to  express  all  that  can  be  felt  of  a 
•pane  at  strange  and  so  mournful. 


"  They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  tne  sea; 
Awful  memorials — hut  of  whom  we  know  not '. 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buffalo-driver,  in  his  shaggy  clonk. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  und  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street. 
Temples  of  Gods!  and  on  their  ample  siepa 
What  various  hnbils,  various  tongues  beset 
The  branch  gales,  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  1 

"  How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Alburnus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  render'd  invisible, 
Or,  il  uppru.ich'd,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  sow  as  ihough  he  saw  not,  ihey  remaiu'd 
As  in  ihe  darkness  of  a  sepulchre, 
Wailing  the  appointed  lime  !  All,  all  wilhin 
Proclaims  thai  Nature  had  resum'd  her  right, 
And  token  lo  herself  what  man  renutn. 
No  cornice,  iriglyph,  or  worn  abacus, 
Hut  wiih  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern, 
Their  iron-brown o'erspread  wiih  rdure! 

"From  my  yourli  upwurd  have  1  lunged  le 
This  classic  ground. — And  urn  I  here  at  last  I 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes. 
And  catching,  as  through  some  mojestic  grove. 
Now  ihe  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chous-like, 
Mountains  and  mounlain-golpliH  !  and.  hall- way  up. 
Towns  liko  the  living  rock  from  winch  ihey  grew  r 
A  cloudy  region,  Mack  and  ds)M 
Where  once  a  alave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

"  The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fallen  co pi 
Sweet  as  when  Tully.  w ruing  down  his  ihoughla, 
Soil'd  slowly  by,  two  thousand  year* 
For  Alliens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Pavsian  gardens,  elack'd  her  course. 
The  birds  are  hush'd  awhile;  and  nothing  stirs, 
-i\.  |he  ihrill-voic'd  cignlo  dining  round 

!>•'  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing  ; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rusding  through  the  -lass, 
And  up  ihe  duied  shaft,  wiih  -I 
To  vanish  in  lb*  chinks  ihol  Time  has  made! 

"  In  such  sn  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  I, mad  disk 
Seen  at  his  selling,  and  a  Hood  ol  light 
Filling  ihe  courts  of  these  old  nnclUM 
(Gtganiic  shadows,  broken  and  cunt 
-\i  roasj  the  innumerable  columns  Hung) 
In  such  an  hour  be  came,  who  saw   .ml  told, 
Led  by  the  mighty  Genius  ol  ihe  Place' 
Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  opnenr'd, 
Half  rai'd,  hall  sunk,  or  scatter  a  ns  in  aeon  ; 
— And  what  within  them  I  what  bet  in  I  he  nndsl 

!  hr,  e.  in  in ilian  their  original  grandeur, 

And.  round  aboul,  no  snme  upon  another  ! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  lalleu  bnck  in  lear, 
And,  turning,  left  ihcm  to  the  elements." 

The  volume  ends  with  a  little  ballad,  enti- 
tled "The  Bn\  ni  EgYemond"— which 
enough  for  I  I.akish  ditty,  but  not  quill 
thy  of  the  place  in  which  we  meet  it. 
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This  is  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  Mr.  Souther's  poems.  It 
abounds  with  lofty  sentiments,  and  magnifi- 
cent imagery ;  and  contains  more  rich  and 
comprehensive  descriptions — more  beautiful 
pictures  of  pure  affection — and  more  im- 
pressive representations  of  mental  agony  and 
sanitation  than  we  have  often  met  with  in 
the  compass  of  a  Bingle  volume. 

A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with 
justice,  cannot  be  without  great  merit;  and 
ought  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be  without 
ureal  popularity.  Justice,  however,  has  some- 
thing more  to  say  ol  it:  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  either  that  it  will  be  very  popular,  or  that 
it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous — 
too  wordy — and  too  uniformly  stately,  tragical, 
and  emphatic.  Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then 
a  little  absurd — and  pretty  frequently  not  a 
little  affected. 

The  author  is  a  poet  undoubtedly:  but  not 
of  the  highest  order.  There  is  rather  more 
of  rhetoric  than  of  inspiration  about  him — 
and  we  have  oftener  to  admire  his  taste  and 
industry  in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than  the 
boldness  or  felicity  of  his  inventions.  He 
has  indisputably  a  great  gilt  of  amplifying 
and  exalting ;  but  uses  it,  we  must  say,  rather 
unmercifully.  He  ia  never  plain,  concise,  or 
unaffectedly  simple,  and  is  so  much  bent  upon 
making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  ia 
perpetually  overdoing.  His  sentiments  and 
situations  are,  of  courae,  sometimes  ordinary 
i ;  but  the  tone  of  emphasis  and  pre- 
i  is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed ;  and 
the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and  fantastical 
distresses,  are  commemorated  with  the  same 
vehemence  and  exaggeration  of  manner,  as 
the  most  startling  incidents,  or  the  deepest 
and  most  heart-rending  disasters.  This  want 
of  relief  and  variety  is  sufficiently  painful  of 


*  I  have,  iii  my  lima,  said  petulant  and  provo- 
king thing*  of  Mr  Southey  : — and  such  as  I  would 
not  say  now.  But  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  was 
ever  unfair  to  hia  Poeiry :  and  if  I  have  noted 
what  I  thought  ita  faults,  in  loo  arrogant  and  de- 
risive a  apiru,  I  ihink  I  have  never  failed  to  give 
hearty  and  cordial  praiae  to  its  beauties —  and 
generally  dwelt  mucn  more  largely  on  ihe  loner 
than  the  former.  Few  things,  at  all  events,  would 
now  grieve  me  more,  than  lo  think  I  might  girt 
pain  to  his  many  frienda  and  admirers,  by  reprint- 
ing, ao  soon  afier  hia  deaih,  any  thing  which  might 
appear  derogatory  either  to  his  character   or   hi* 

fenius;  and  therefore,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I 
ave  aubsiantiollv  changed  any  of  the  opinions  1 
lave  formerly  expressed  as  to  hia  wrinnga,  I  only 
insert  in  this  publication  my  review  of  his  last 
rable  poem  :  which  may  be  laken  as  con- 
veying my  matured  opinion  of  hia  merits — and  will 
d«  felt,  1  trust,  to  have  done  no  scanty  or  unwilling 
justice  to  his  great  and  peculiar  powers. 


itself  in  a  work  of  such  length ,  but  its  ' 
effect  is,  that  it  gives  an  air  of  1 
pretension  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  makes  us  suspect  the  aulh 
imposture  and  affectation,  even  when  he  has 
good  enough  cause  for  hia  agonies  and  rap- 
tures. 

How   is  it  possible,  indeed,  to   eomni 
sympathies,  without  distrust  mda  of 

a  writer,  who,  after  painting  with  n 

plish  of  soul  which  pursued  the  Isilea 
Roderick  into  the  retreat  to  which 
had    driven    him.   proceeds   with    redoubled 
emphasis  to  assure  us,  that  neither   I 
morse  nor  his  downfal  were   hall 
hie  to  him.  as  the  shocking  lament ss  of  the  set 
birds  who  flew  round  about  him  in  that 
solitude  !  and  were  sometimes  so  I, i miliar  at 
to  brush  his  cheek  with  their  wings  ? 

"  For  hia  loat  crown 
And  scepire  never  had  be  fell  o  thought 
Dl  puin  :  Hepemance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
Fur  trifles  such  as  these.     The  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty  : . .  that  he  had  fallen 
Down  lo  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness. 
His  hope  and  consolation.     But  lo  lose 
Ilia  human  staiion  in  the  scale  of  things, . . 
To  tee  brute  Natuee  searn  him.  and  rtnounce 
lit  homage  to  the  human  form  divinr  .' 
Had  then  almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
Ilia  puni-hiiieui,  and  waa  he  fallen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man, .  .  below  redemption's  reach,. 
Mode  lower  ihan  the  beasts  t" — p.  17. 

This,  if  we  were  in  bad  humour,  we  i 
be  templed  to  say,  was  little  belter  ihan  driv 
ling ; — and  certainly  the  folly  of  it  is  l 
aggravated  by  the  tone  of  intense  so 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  :  But  the  worst  fai 
by  far,  and  the  most  injurious  to  the  effect  < 
the  author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  ( 
iliffuseness  and  verbosity  of  his  style,  and  i 
unrelenting  anxiety  to  leave  Holding  lo 
fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even   the   p 
standing  of  his  readers — but   to  have  et 
thing  set  down,  and  impressed  and  b»»mTH 
into  them,  which  it  may  any  how  . 
his  glory  that  they  should  comprehend.  Th 
never  was  any  author,  we  are  persuaded,  t 
had  so  great  a  distrust  of  hit 
city,  or  such  an   unwillingness 
opportunity  of  shining  unimproved  ;  and 
cordingly.  we  rather  think  there  is  no  auti 
who,  with  the  same  talents  and  BUarfUXM 
has  been   so  generally  thought    I 
acquired,  on  the  whole,  a  popularity  st 
fenor  lo  his  real  deservings.     On   the 
occasion,  we  have  already  said.  : 
tngs  appear  to  us  unusual  I 
faults  less  than  commo  s.     Bill 

though  there   is  less  child  i-. 
iii  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions, 
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i  ia  still,  we  are  afraid,  enough  of  ted  ion  s- 
.  un.l  affected  energy,  very  materially  to 
alt  net  the  popularity  which  the  force,  and 
i!y  of  its  better  parts, 
"at  bsre  otherwise  commanded. 
There  is  one  blemish,  however,  which  wc 
peculiar  to  the  work  before  us;  and 
is,  the  outrageously  religious,  or  rather 
tone    which    pervades  its  whole 
ucture;— the  excessive   horror  and  abuse 
which  the  Mahometans  are  uniformly 
oken  of  on  account  of  their  religion  alone  ; 
frequency  and  familiarity 
1  winch  the  name  and  the  sufferings  of 
Saviour  are   referred  to  at   every  turn  of 
i  story.     The  spirit  which  is  here  evinced 
ranis  the  Moors,  not  only  by  their  valiant 
is,  but  by  tne  author  when  speaking 
own  person,  is  neither  that  of  pious 
•lion  nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage 
I    persecution;   and    the    heroic 
tod   heroic  deeds  of  his  greatest 
auntr-  are  debased  and  polluted  by  the 
'i Mi l ions,  and   sanguinary 
»hfeh  he  is  pleased  to  them, 

rhjch  we  are  persuaded  would  be  re- 
'  in  a  nation  of  zealous  Catholics,  must 
II   UOn  distasteful,   we  think,  among 
stents;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
-taut  introduction  of  the  holiest  per- 
ns, and  most  solemn  rites  of  religion,  for 
purpose  of  helping  on  the  fin 
".  ot  a  story  devised  for  amusement,  can 
,  fail  to  give  scandal  and  offence  to  all 
srsuns  of  right  feeling  or  just  taste.     This 
k   ma>  lie  thought  a  little  rigorous  by 
not    looked  into  the  wotk  to 
it  is  applied — For  they  can  liave  no 
i  he  extreme  frequency,  and  palpable 
nice    of   the   allusions   and    invoca- 
rhich  we  have  referred. — One  |»>"r 
nple,  who  merely  appears  to 
the  fallen  Roderick  in  the  season 
humiliation,  is  very  needlessly  made  to 
is  she  offers  her  pittance, 

'  Christ  Jrsm.  for  his  Moilicr'a  stkc, 
Have  mercy  on  ihee." 

I  soon  after,  the  King  himself,  when  he 
of  his  subjects  uttering  curses  on 
i  name,  is  pleased  to  say, 

•  ve  of  Jesus  curse  him  not ! 
i  '  urw  i hat  «inlul  soul, 
mi  mflVr'd  on  the  cro«s  10  snve  !'* 

"ire  of  the  more  charitable  aodi- 
ejoins. 

I   blse*  thee,    brother,   for   that   Christian 
h '." 

■  talk  goes  on,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem.      Now,  we  must  say  we 
■it  and  ungraceful ;  and 
upon    it   as  almost  as  exceptionable   a 
solemnity  of  poetry,  a* 
■  ring  is  of  adding  to  the  en 

te  sure  whether  we  should 
of  a  subject,  among  Mr. 

no  theme  could  well  have  been 


suggested,  more  utterly  alien  to  all  Ei 
ices,  traditions,  ami   habits  ol  pi 
contemplation,  than   the  domestic  history  of 
the  last  Gothic  King  ol  Spain, — a  history  ex- 
tremely remote  and   obscure    in    itself)  and 
treating  of  persons   and   places  and  ■ 
with  which  no  visions  or  glories  are  assn' 
in  English  imaginations.     The  subject,  how* 
ever,  was  selected,  we  suppose,  during  that 
period  when  a  zeal  for  Spanish  hi 
belief  in  Spanish  virtue,  epirit  and  talent,  were 
extremely  fashionable  in  this  country  ;  and 

■  the  universal  Spanish  people 
made  themselves  the  objects  of  mixed  con- 
tempt and  compassion,  by  rushing  Drone  mlo 
the  basest  and  most  insulted  servitude  that 
was  ever  asserted  over  human  beings.  From 
this  degradation  we  do  not  think  they  w  ill  be 
ed  by  all  the  heroic  acts  recotde.l  bj 
this  poem, — the  interest  of  which,  we  sus- 
pect, will  be  considerably  lowered,  by  the  late 
revolution  in  public  opinion,  as  to  the  n 
of  the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates. — 
After  all,  however,  we  think  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  any  author  who  interests  us  in  his 
story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing  a  good 
subject,  or  a  still  higher  merit:  —  anil  Mr. 
Southcy,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  his  story 
vpry  interesting.  Nor  should  il  be  forgotten, 
that  by  the  choice  which  he  has  made,  he  has 
secured  immense  squadrons  of  Moots,  with 
their  Asiatic  gorgeousness,  and  their  cy  mbals, 
turbans,  and  l'ayuim  chivalry,  to  give  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  his  battles, — and  bevies  of 
veiled  virgins  and  ladies  in  armour, — and 
hermits  and  bishops, — and  mountain  villngers. 
— and  torrents  and  forests,  and  cork  Ire. 
sierras,  to  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote. — and 
store  of  sonorous  names: — and  altogelner,  he 
might  have  chosen  worse  among  more  familiar 
objects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outline  of  the  fable  is 
extremely  short  and  simple.  Roderick,  the 
valiant  ami  generous  king  of  the  Goth*,  being 
unhappily  married,  allows  his  affections  to 
wander  on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Count  Julian ; 
and  is  so  far  overmastered  bj  h:s  passion,  as, 
in  a  moment  of  ftenzy,  to  offer  violence  Kl  her 
person.  Her  father,  in  revenge  of  this  cruel 
invites  the  Moors  to  seize  on  the  king- 
dom of  the  guilty  monarch; — and  assuming 
their  faith,  guides  them  at  last  to  a  signal  and 
sanguinary  victory.  Roderick,  after  perform- 
ing prodigies  of  valour,  in  a  seven-days  fight. 
feels  at  length  that  Heaven  lus  ordained  all 
this  misery  as  the  penalty  of  his  off 
and,  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  inward 
agony,  falls  from  his  battle  horse  in  the  midst 
of  the  carnage:  Stripping  off  his  rich  amcur, 
he  then  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  dead  peasant ; 
and,  pursue.!  bj  oshee 

desperately  on  through  his  lost  and  desolated 
kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
ana  lonely  shore  of  which  he  posset 
more  than  a  year  in  OOE 

•    roused   at 

length,  by  visions  and  impulses,  to  undertake 

ng  for  the  bis  suffering 

people,    Brief  and  abstinence  have  now  w\ 

changed  him,  that  he  w  reco^vneAXi^  w«i  as* . 
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and  being  universally  believed  to  have  fallen 
in  battle,  he  traverses  great  part  of  his  for- 
mer realm,  witnessing  innumerable  bo 

bednesa  and  valour,  and  rousing,  by  his 
holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous  spirits  in 
Spain,  to  unite  against  the  invaders.  After  a 
variety  of  trials  and  adventures,  he  at  last 
recovers  his  good  war  horse,  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle  with  the  infidels;  and,  bestriding 
him  in  his  .  1  robes,  rushes  furiously 

into  the  heart  of  the  fight,  where,  kindling 
with  the  ecene  and  the  cause,  he  instinctively 
raises  his  ancient  war  cry,  as  he  deals  his 
resistless  blows  on  the  heads  of  the  mis- 
believers; and  the  thrilling  words  of  "Rode- 
rick the  Goth!  Roderick  and  victory!"  re- 
sounding over  the  astonished  field,  are  taken 
Up  by  his  inspired  followers,  and  animate 
them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  however,  when  the 
is  won,  the  battle  horse  is  (bond  without 
its  rider!  and  the  sword  which  he  Wielded 
lying  at  his  feet.  The  poem  closes  with  a 
brief  intimation,  that  it  was  not  known  till 
many  centuries  thereafter,  that  the  heroic 
penitent  had  again  sought  the  concealment  of 
a  remote  hermitage,  and  ended  his  days  in 
solitary  penances,  The  poem,  however,  both 
requires  and  deserves  a  more  particular  ana- 
lyaia. 

The  first  book  or  canto  opens  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  invasion,  and  proceeds  to  the 
fatal  defeat  and  heart-struck  (light  of  Roderick. 
The  picture  of  the  first  descent  of  the  Moorish 
invaders,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
broader  and  more  impressive  manner.  He  is 
addressing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

"  Thou  aaw'st  the  dark  blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiien  round  iheir  keels  ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  ihy  sands. 
There,  on  (he  beach,  the  misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  10  the  sun  and  breeze: 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array, 
\Vliih>  turbans,  glitt'nng  armour,  shields  cngrail'd 
With  gold,  and  terminus  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  ana  display 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy." — pp.  2,  3. 

The  agony  of  the  distracted  king,  as  he 
flies  in  vain  from  himself  through  his  lost  and 
ruined  kingdom;  and  the  spectacle  which 
every  where  presented  itself  of  devastation 
and  terror,  and,  miserable  emigration,  are  rep- 
resented with  great  force  of  colouring.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  that  solitary 
auil  despairing  flight,  he  arrives  at  the  portal 
of  an  ancient  convent,  from  which  all  its  holy 
tenants  had  retired  on  the  approach  of  the 
Moors,  except  one  aged  priest,  who  had  staid 
to  deck  the  altar,  ami  earn  his  crown  of  martyr- 
dom from  the  infidel  host.  By  him  Roderick 
is  found  grovelling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
drowned  in  bitter  and  penitential  sorrows. — 
Ha  leads  him  in  with  compassionate  soolhings, 
.pplicates  him  before  the  altar  to  be  of 
i.  and  to  trust  in  mercy.  The  result  is 
told  with  great  feeling  and  admirable  effect : 
and  the  worthy  faihet  weeps  and  watches  with 
i  through  the  night:  and  in  the 
morning  resolves  tc  forego  the  glories  of  mar- 


tyrdom for  his  sake,  and  to  Dear  nim  commit' 
in  the  retreat  to  which  he  is  hastening.  They 
set  out  together,  and  tix  then  a  link 

rocky  bay,  opening  out  to  the  lonely  roar  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"  Behind  them  was  the  desert,  otT'ring  fruit 

And  water  for  their  need ;  on  either  side 

The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun  .  in  ! 

Ureal  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice. 

As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaim 'd 

The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thu» 

The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 

Where  better  could  ibe  wanderers  rest  than  her*  P 

The  Second  Book  begins  with  stating,  that 
Roderick  passed  twelve  mi  |  •  usees 

and  austerities,  in  this  rom 
the  end  of  that  time,  his  gh" 
and  his  agonies  become  nn 
tip-  utter  desolation  to  which  he 
The  author,  however,  is  here  a  little  u 
in  two  circumstances,  which  lie 
describee  at  great  length,  as  agirrav.r 

■  kable  misery ; — one  is  the  i 
the  birds, — of  which  we  ha\  ilnsadj 

— the  other  is  the  reflection  wl 
ently  puts  into  the  mouth  o 
King,  that  all  the  trouble  he  has  taken 
(ring  his  own  grave,  will  nov  D  swaf, 

as  there  will  probably  be  noboc!\ 
him  out,  and  cover  him  decently  np  in  it!— 
However  he  is  clearly  made  out  to  be  raj 
miserable;  and  prays  for  death,  or  for  lbs 
imposition  of  some  more  aetiw  peoaoee — 

"  any  - 

But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  soln 

At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleep,  by  » 
vision  of  This  tender  mother;  who  gn 
her  blessing  in  a  gentle  I    sari, 

"Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee."  The  sir  ana 
countenance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  tttt 
beat  in  sorrow  over  her  unhappy  si 
powerfully  depicted  in  the  following  allusion 
to  her  domestic  calamities.  He  I 
it  seems,  not  only  the  settled  sadness  of  hat 
widowhood — 

"  But  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Witiza's  ruffians  and  the  red  hot  brass 
Mad  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband  ;  wip'd  nwny  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  fore'd  from  ivory  pore; 
Cool'd  his  senrch'd  lips  with  medicinal  bs| 
And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  fur  herself 
And  him, — and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too  '  and  loan! 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses." — pp.23 

While  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  cnuntensam, 
the  character  of   the  vision   is  suddenly  al- 
tered ;  and  the  verses  descri  I  i.-ratioo 
afford  a  good  specimen  both  nl  ,M  ■     ■ 
command  of  words,  and  of  the  [in 
which  he  sometimes  pours  then. 
readers. 

; "  And  lo!  her  form  »»s  rliai 

Radiant  in  arms  she  stood!  a  b!> 

Oleam'd  on  her  breastplate  ;  in  her  si. 

Rrscl  n  Lion  ramp'd  ;  her  helmed  head 

Rose  like  ilie  Ben 

With  towers,  and  in  her  dn.i.ll  -turtf, 

Red  as  a  fire-brand  blaz'd  1  Anon  the  trunp 
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i  mil  the  din  of  multitude* 
.nl  i  until':!,  rung  around  ; 
g,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 
lult,  strife  and  hate  and  rage, 
prayer*,  confusion,  agony, 
nit,  and  death  !  *nd  over  all 
r'ictory  .  .  .  of  Spain  and  Victory  !" 
pp.  24,  25. 

j  from  this  prophetic  dream,  he 
seek  occasion  of  active  service, 
ble  capacity  as  becomes  his  fallen 

id  turns  from  this  first  abode  of  his 

ind  despair. 

rd  Boole  sets  him  on  his  heroic  pil- 

.nd  opens  with  a  fine  picture. 

*•  the  earliest  morning  ;  *oon  the  Sun, 

b  Alburdo*.  pour'd  hi*  light 

rest,  and  with  ray  uslant 

depth  illum'd  the  branchless  pine*; 

heir  bark,  ling'd  with  a  redder  hue 

in*,  and  cost  along  the  floor 

if  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect, 

of  the  temple.     With  slow  foot 

irsucd  hi*  way." — p.  27. 

ot  know  that  we  could  extract  from 
book  a  more  characteristic  passage 
vhich  describes  his  emotion  on  his 
to  the  sight  of  man.  and  the  altered 
is  fallen  people.  He  approaches  to 
il  Le 

"  The  sounds,  the  sight 

rirdle,  robe,  and  ocymilar, 

•kin*,  awoke  contending  thought* 

:iaine.  and  anguish  in  the  Goth! 

■Con  d  bo)  ul"  human-kind 

in  now,  and  through  the  atrcet*  he  went 

d  inii'ii.  und  countenance  like  one 

ewildcr'd. 

•'  One  stopt  him  ahort, 
lo  hi*  hand,  and  then  desir'd, 

speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
m.     With  a  look  of  vacancy 
reiv'd  the  alms;  hi*  wand'ring  eye 
money  ;  and  tin:  lalli-n  King, 
iwn  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 
nto  a  quick  convulsive  v 
d  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
roan*  supprest ! 
i  woman  spinning  at  her  door 
,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd, 
r  spindle  by,  and  running  in 
.  ami  following  after  call'd  him  back, 
r  m  his  passive  hands  the  loaf, 
si  Jesus  for  his  Mother's  sake 
on  thee!     With  a  look  that  *eem'd 
,  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still, 
hen  bunting  into  tear* 
hid! 

"  But  when  he  resch'd 
i  and  found  himself  alone 
•  alarry  canopy  of  Heaven, 
of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late, 
fpiiw  and  comfort.    There  he  stopt 

ill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 
ng  o'er  that  unaccustom'd  food 
qui*!  tears,  with  grateful  soul 
i  ihank«'.-iving  l.rili ;  then  made  his  bed 
nd  myrtle."— pp.  28 — 3a 

■nimeyg  on  through  deserted 

abated  towns,  till,  on  entering 

streets  of  Auria,  yet  black  with 

nut!    stained    with   blood,    the 

a  more  heroic  resistance  appear 

i  turban,  *cymitsrand  award. 

death  promiscuous  lay 


Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood-flake-,  parch'd 

and  crsck'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood; 
And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allurd  from  fir 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog." — p.  36. 

While  he  is  gazing  on  this  dreadful  see 
with  all  the  sympathies  of  admiration  an 
sorrow,  a  young  and  lovely  woman  rushes 
from  the  ruins,  and  implores  him  to  assist  her 
in  burying  the  bodies  of  her  child,  husband 
and  parents,  who  all  lie  mangled  at  her  feet. 
He  sadly  complies;  and  listens,  with  bt 
heart  and  kindling  eyes,  to  the  vehement 
rative  and  lofty  vow  of  revenge  with  which 
this  heroine  closes  her  story.  Th- 
is  a  little  commonplace ;  turning  mainly  uf 
her  midnight  slaughter  of  the  Mooi 
tain,  who  sought  to  make  love  lo  her  after  th" 
sacrifice  of  all  her  family  ;  but  Ihe  expression 
of  her  patriotic  devotedness  and  religious  ar- 
dour of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  energy; 
as  well  as  the  effect  which  it  produces  no  the 
waking  spirit  of  the  King.  He  repeats  the 
solemn  vow  which  she  has  just  taken,  and 
consults  her  as  to  the  steps  thai  may  be  taken 
for  rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  high-minded  Amazon  then 
asks  the  name  of  her  first  proselyte. 

"  Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 

The  fallen  King  replied.     My  name  was  lost 
When  from  ihe  (ioths  the  sceptre  past  away  !" 

She  rejoins,  rather  less  felicitously,  "Then 
be  thy  name  Maccabtt ;"  and  sends  him  on  an 
embassage  to  a  worthy  abbot  among  the 
mountains;  to  whom  he  forthwith  reports 
what  he  had  seen  and  witnessed.  Upon  near- 
ing  the  story  of  her  magnanimous  devotion, 
the  worthy  priest  instantly  divines  the  name 
of  the  heroine. 

"  Oh  none  but  Adnsinda!  . .  none  but  she,  . . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood — its  life  and  s'rengtb, 
More  than  her  father's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  lord,  all  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspir'd  old  nge, 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth, 
And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring. 
And  youthful  mothers,  doling  like  hen 
With  ever-anxiou*  love :  She  hreaih'd  through  all 
That  leal  and  that  devoted  faiihlulnrss, 
Which  to  the  invader'*  threats  *nd  promise* 
Turn'd  a  deaf  ear  alike,"  &x. — pp.  53 — 54. 

The  Kins  then  communes  on  the  nffairs  of 
Spain  with  this  venerable  Ecclesiastic  and  hit 
associates ;  who  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
lofty  mien  which  still  shines  through  his  sunk 
and  mortified  frame. 

"  They  scann'd  his  cnuntenonce:     But  not  a  trace 
Betray'd  the  royal  Colli '  sunk  wa*  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty  ;  and  on  the  emaciate  eht  t  k 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Theif  furrows  prrmaiure,  .  .  forestalling  lime. 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow,  men  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  .muse 
Might  else  h*ve  sprinkled  ihcre." — p.  57. 

At  length,  the  prelate  lays  his  consecrating 
hands  on  him ;  and  sends  htm  to  Pelayo,  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  Meatus,  ihen  a  prisouei 
or  hostage  nt  the  court  of  the  Moorish  ^uucje, 
to  say  that  the  mounVameet*  ve  »VM  uvtv&a- 
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du-d,   and   look   to  him   to  guide  them  to 
vengeance. 

These  scenes  la6t  through  two  books  :  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth,  Roderick  sets 
out  on  his  mission.     Here,  while  lie  reposes 
If  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears  the  asserh- 
nests  at  once  lamenting  the  condition 
in.  and  imprecating  curses  on  thi 
of  it*  guilty  King.    He  says  a  few  words  vehe- 
}    fot  himself;  and  is  supported  by  a 
venerable  old  man,  in  whom  he  soon 
nises  an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother's  house 
— thu  guardian  and  playmate  of  his  infant 
days.     Secure  from  discovering  himself,  he 
musters  courage  to  ask  if  his  mother  be  still 
alive  i  anil   is  soothed  to  milder  sorrow  by 
tig  that  she  is.     At  dawn  he  resumes 
irse;  and  kneeling  at  a  broken  crucifix 
on  the  road,  is  insulted  by  a  Moor,  who  po- 
litely accosts  him  with  a  kick,  and  the  dig- 
nified   adilress  of    "God's    curse    confound 
"  for  which  Roderick  knocks  him  down, 
an. I  stabs  him  with  his  own  dagger.     The 
worthy  old   man,  whose    name   is  Siverian, 
comes  up  just  as  this  feat  is  performed,  and 
i«  requested  to  aesial  in  "hiding  the  carrion;" 
alter  which  they  proceed  lovingly  together. 
On   their  approach  to  Cordoba,  the  old  man 
calls  sadly  to  mind  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  at  his  last  visit  to  that  place,  some 
Bare  before,  when  Roderick,  in  the  pride 
of  his   youthful   triumph,   had  brought   the 
a  of  his  father  to  the  grave  wtaWB 
iterred.  and  his  gentle  mother 
came  to  see  that  expiation  made.     The  King 
listens   10   this   commemoration  of  his   past 
glories  with  deep,  but  suppressed   emotion  : 
and  entering  the  chapel,  falls  prostrate  on  the 
grave  of  hi*  lather.     A  majestic  ficure  starts 
forward  at  thataction,  in  thedress  of  penitence 
and   mourning;   and   the  pilgrims   recognise 
Pelayo,  to  whom  they  both  come  commis- 
sioned.    This  closes  the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Seventh  contains  their  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  Pelayo's  solemn  accept- 
ance of  the  dangerous  service  of  leaving  the 
meditated  insurrection.  The  abdicated  mon- 
arch then  kneels  down  and  hails  him  King 
of  Spain !  and  Siverian,  though  with  mourn- 
ful remembrances,  follows  the  hiuh  example. 

The  Eisrhth  Book  continues  this  mi' 
conversation ;  and  introduces  the  youns;  Al- 
phouso,  Pelayo's  fellow-prisoner,  at  the  Moor- 
ish  court,  who   is   then  associated    to  their 
counsels,  and  enters  with  eager  delight  into 
their  plans  of  escape.     These  two  books  are 
rather  dull;    though  not  without  force  and 
dignity.     The  «orBt  thing  in  them  as  a  bit  of 
rnetoric  of  Alphnnso,  who  complains  that  his 
ii  in  watching  the  moon  setting  over  his 
i   hills,  was  all  spoiled,  on  looking  up  and 
1  the  Moorish  crescent  on  the  towers! 
The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  important 
person — Florinda,  the  unhappy  daughter  of 
Count  Julian.    She  sits  muffled  by  Pelayo's 
way.  as  he  returns  from  the  chapel  ;  and  begs 
a  boon  of  him  in  the  name  of  Roderick,  the 
a  friend  of  1  is  youth.     He  asks  who  it 
lies  him  by  that  beloved  but  now 
(muttered  name  ■ — 


"Sbotar'4  1 1 

Florini1 

she  hid  h'  rsi-'.f.  nnd  bowa  aer  Baea  i 

Upon  her  knee! 

Pelayo  stood  runfus'd:   Helm 

Count  Julian'*  daughter  *inc«- 

Glittering  in  beauty  i 

A  radiant  vision,  in  1 

More  like  a  poet's  dr 

Heaven's  prototype  ( 

So  lovely  wbb  the  | 

Of  earth  nnd  perishable  element* ."— p.  II 

She  then  tells  him,  that  wretched  u 
the    renegade  Orpas  seeks  her 
begs  his  assistance  to  set 
reach,  to  a  Chrietian  land, 
she  shall  share  his  own  fate  , 
till  evening. 

The  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the 
upon,  their  . 
of  Asturia 

before.     Pelayo.  with  Alphonso 
follow  in  the  disguis- 
midnight  march,  in  that  superb 
well  described  : — 

"The  favouring  moon  I 

To  guide  them  on  their  ft 
Remote  from  In  '1'ieninge,  ami 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     II 
1  he  tire-flies,  swarm. ng  in  the  wo 
Sprung  up  like  spark*,  and  twinkled  i 

way; 
The  limoroiiB  blackbird,  oisr't 
Fled  from  the  tbitket,  with  shrill  noi 
And  far  below  them  in  the  p* ■ 
When  all  the  soothing  so 
The  ilihiiini  watch-dog's  voice  ■ 
Answering  it. e  nearer  wolf.     Athhroafke 
Among  i  he  hills  I  hey  liavell'd  - 
Till  w  hen  the  *tnr*  were  >■ 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  eolde- 
Wiihin  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  I 
Where  Rod'riek  nnd  h>- 
Look  for  the  appointed  meeting." 

"  Bright  rose  the  flame  rcplenuh'd 
The  rnrk-tree'a  furrow' 
And  redder  scars,  .  .  ami 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  i  i 
A  Hunting,  grey.  ui.reahMng  gli 

The  rest  soon  sink  in  err. 
sleep :  But  Roderick  a 
nig  of  each  other's  pi 
by  hitter  recollections.    At  last  she) ft 
him  ;  and.  awed  by  the  sat.etrtv  of  a* 
raiment,  kneels  down  ■•!,  one 

he  knows  who  the  wi 
before  him.    He  answer*  that  he  I 

"Then  so 
One  who  i»  known  in 
The  daughter  of  Con 
For  Rod'riek  ihni  no 
From  head  to  foot  a  » 
ThrillM  him  :  hie  heart,  as  at  s  mOI^^L 
Ceoa'd  from  ii» function*;  hi*  breath  (ail** 

The  darkness  and  her  own 
vent  her,  however,  from  observing  ! 
she  proceeds: — 

"  '  Fii;  ,'th  alie  sal.! 

Thia  general  i 

tin  KoH'rirl;  ;  Inn. I 

And  wnii  than  mirsoi  i  ■ 
'  Why  ahould»t  il 

From  hi*  i'.. Ill  for. 


ipine  a*  a* 
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nkcsl  thou  I  know  It  not  I 

I  i  he  hideous  tale 

" 

"  '  There!  ahecrisd, 
ward  where  she  knell. 

id  upraie'd, . . 
la  m«  nill '     .  I  came  10  thee, 
fire 
iendy, 
3elf-ah»Vd, 
I  ornc  '.  . . 
iwh  niii'd. 
Sic  paindeserv'd  J 
ess, 
nk  tb.  ?race, 

it  away  ihe  cup  of  shame. 

•  spake  the  falier'd  si  ihe  close, 

!  ill  her  voice  sent  forth 

i  ■»«.    '  Th"" 
!"  ucldtn'd  iheasinnisli'd  King  ; . . 
demn'd  !'  .  .  The  cup  of  shame  for 

la  !'  .  .  Bui  (he  verv  execs* 
ck'd  hi*  speech." — pp.  131,  lift, 

ly  unconscious  of  her  strange  con- 
ices  on  to  explain  herself: — 

—  •■  ■  I  Inv'd  the  Kinp  ' 
isionalely,  madly  lor  d  him  ' 
to  love  a  child  of  earth 
vol  ion  aa  1  lov'd 

roth  '■ 
1  like 

nd  Souriah'd  in  his  light 
wuh  roe  ihus  impanenily  ! 

•  ftkni'iis  this,  iluii  in  the  act 

elf 
iu  palliation  hull  repeals 
repents.     I  will  be  Imef.'  " 

pp.  133,  i 

he  unconscious  growth 
ituaJ  passion — enlarges  upon  her 
folding  Inm  M[i|Kirluni- 
i! — anil  expresses  her  con- 
wretched  catastrophe  was 
101,001  emeditated  guilt 

lirium,  which  she  had 
fit!  in  bringing  on  : — 

ather,  at  thy  feet  I  own 

.  and  lull  well  I  knew 

'   But  vengeance  master'd 
enny  I  curat  the  man  [roe, 

A  beat.' 

'  Dosl  thnu  recall  ihat  curse  I* 
ck.  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice, 
head  dcpre**'H,  and  oovsjriiw  slit) 
'  Resit  it  V  she  cxclafm'd  ; 
•»nw"  lo  thee  because  1  gave 

Erath  too  long . .  because  I  wrought 
.  and  infamy.  . .  O  I 
>hus  iiidulg'd  1 

n  her  enthusiastic  self- 

her  loo  generous  vin- 

veriau, 

lid  he, 

I  what  iliou  hast  pout'd 
hild 
with  anguish  uuattay'd 


■  i!  to  excuse 
i  frenzy,  when  the  Bend 


O'ercame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  thai  can  he  done 
On  earth,  and  all  hia  spirit  could  endure  !' 
Then,  venfring  towards  her  an  imploring  look, 
'  Wilt  ihou  join  wiih  me  for  hi*  soul  in  prayer  T' 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  be  spake.     Thai  voice 
Of  sympathy  waa  like  Heaven's  infltu 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  ilia  soul, 
*ii  Fatber!   Christ  repute  thee  '.    ahoexclaim'd  ; 
'  Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  wuh'rinf 

Have  clos'd  loo  long.'  " (griefs 

"  Then  in  *  firmer  speech 
'  For  Rod'rick,  for  Couni  Julian,  and  mv-.-lf, 
Three  wretehedest  of  all  ihe  human  I 
Who  have  destmy'd  each  other  and  ourselves, 
•Muiually  wrong'd  and  wronging — lei  u«  ptnv  !" 

pp.  183,  134. 

There  is  great  power,  we  think,  and  great 
dramatic  talent,  in  this  part  of 
The  meeting  of  Roderick  and  Florinda  was  a 
touchstone  for  a  poet  who  had  ventured  on 
such  a  subject ;  and  Mr.  Souihey,  we  must 
say,  has  come  out  of  the  test,  of  standard 
weight  and  purity. 

The  Eleventh  Book  brings  them  in  safety 
lo  the  castle  of  Count  Pedro,  the  Father  of  the 
young  Alphonso,  formerly  the  feudal  foe.  but 
now  ihe  loyal  soldier  of  lYIavo.  They  find 
him  aiming  in  his  courts,  with  all  nil  vassals. 
to  march  instantly  ngninst  the  Moors:  And 
their  joyful  welcome,  and  the  parental  delight 
of  father  and  mother  at  the  reiurn  nf  their 
noble  boy,  are  very  beautifully  described. 

The  Twelfth  Canto  continues  these  prepa- 
rations.— The  best  part  of  it  is  the  hasty  and 
hopeful  investiture  of  ihe  voung  Alphonso, 
with  the  honours  of  knighthood.  The  nnv- 
ture  of  domestic  affection  with  military  ar. 
donr,  and  the  youthful  ingenuous 

modesty,  and  unclouded  hope9  of  that  bloom- 
ing age,  are  feelingly  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing amiable  picture,  in  which  the  classical 
reader  will  recognise  many  touches  of  liue 
Homeric  description : — 

"  Rejoicing  in  iheir  task, 
The  servants  of  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brines  Ihe  cuituss,  one 
The  buckler;  this  exuliingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lies  die  helm  on  high  : 
Greek  artists  in  ihe  imperial  cily  forg'd 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  tleir  cmfi  ; 
Wuh  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  frnm'd  alike 
To  ahine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war, 
And  for  the  proof  of  bailie.     Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse'*  lap  had  stroich'd 
His  infant  hand  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where,  gleaming  to  ihe  central  fire,  it  hung 
High  on  the  ball. 

"id  solemnities! 
For  wnssailry  and  sport ;  .  .  ihe  both,  the  bod, 
The  vigil,  .  .  all  preparatory  rite* 

I  now,  .  .  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Before  the  vassal*  of  his  falher'a  house, 
With  I  In  in  in  uisiaiil  peril  lo  partake 
The  chance  of  lile  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  his  first  arms  !  the  coated  scales  of  steel 
Which  o'er  the  tunic  lo  his  knees  depend; 
The  h.'-  ceded  then 

He  stood.    Bui  w  ln-n  Court  Pedro  look  die  spurt. 
And  bent  his  knee,  in  servire  10  In*  son, 
Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  bark, 
Starling  in  rev'renre,  and  a  deeper  hue 

o'er  die  glow  of  joy  <l  bis  cheeks. 

Do  thou  the  rest,  l'elayo!  mid  the  Count 
So  shall  die  ceremony  of  this  hour 
Exceed  in  honour  what  in  form.  va.WY»." 

WAC— \KV 
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The  ceremony  is  followed  by  a  solemn  vow 
of  fidelity  to  Si>.iin,  and  eternal  war  wilh  the 
rtinistered  by  Roderick,  and  devout- 
ly taken  by  the  young  Knight,  and  all  his  as- 
Bembk-<1  followers. 

The  Thirteenth  Book  containsabrief  account 

of  the  defeat  of  a  Moorish  detachment  by  this 

il  troop;  and  of  the  cowardice  and  rc- 

•f  Count  Eudon,  who  had  tamely  yielded 

to  the  invaders,  and  is  dismissed  with  scorn 

to  I  lie  castle  which  his  brave  countrymen  had 

Bed.     They  then  proceed  to  guard  or 

IT*!  the  castle  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy 

arrival  at  that  fortress,  at  the  fall  of  evening; 

where,  though  they  do  not  find  his  wife  ana 

daughter*,  who  had  retired  for  safety,  to  a 

"  in  the  mountains,  they  meet  a 

joyful  and  triumphant  band  of  his  retainers, 

ling  from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moors, 

and  headed  by  the  inspiring  heroine  Adosinda ; 

who    speedily    recognises    in    Roderick    her 

mournful  assistant  and  first  proselyte  at  Auria, 

while    he   at    the   same    moment   discovers. 

among  the  ladies  of  her  train,  the  calm  and 

venerable    aspect    of   his    beloved    mother, 

Rusilla. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  history  of 
tiis  appearance  before  that  venerated  parent. 
Jnable  to  sleep,  he  had  wandered  forth  before 
dawn — 

"  ilint  morn 
Willi  in  cold  <lew»  might  bathe  his  throbbing  brow, 
And  with  iia  hrcaih  alloy  the  fev'rish  heot 
Thai  burni  within.     Alas!  ibe  galea  of  morn 
leach  not  ibe  liver  of  a  wounded  heart  ! 
low  shall  he  meet  his  mother's  eye.  how  make 
lis  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revcr'd 
Obtain  forgiveness! — p.  179. 

While  he  is  meditating  under  what  pretext 
to  introduce  himself,  the  good  Siverian  comes 
to  say,  that  his  lady  wishes  to  see  the  holy 
father  who  had  spoken  so  charitably  of  her 
unhappy  eon. — The  succeeding  scene  is  very 
finely  conceived,  and  supported  wilh  great 
judgment  and  feeling. 

"  Count  Julian's  daughter  wilh  Rusilla  sate  ; 
Bnih  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  colm. 
Wilh  head  as  for  humility  ahas'd 
Rod'riek  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  cross'd  his  humble  arm*.     Rusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  ibe  prieally  character. 
And  wiih  a  mournful  eye  recording  him, 
Thus  she  began.     '  Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue, 
Thai  in  llie  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
V  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child  ! 
1 1  Kaihor  Maccabec,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgments  !     Time  has  been. 
When  not  a  tongue  within  ihe  Pyrenees 
Dar'd  whisper  in  dispraise  of  R'd'nck'a  name. 
Now,  if  a  voice  be  rnis'd  in  his  behalf, 
'Tis  noted  for  a  wonder ;  and  the  man 
W  h>>  niters  ihe  strange  speech  shall  be  admir'd 
For  audi  excess  of  Christian  charily. 
Tli v  Christian  charily  hath  not  been  lost; . . 
Father.  I  feel  its  virlue: .  .  il  hath  been 
Balm  10  my  heart !  .  .  Wiih  words  and  grateful 
All  iIibi  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude.  .  .     [tears,  .  . 
I  thank  i bee  '■  and  bewo  y  prayers 

Thai  ilinu  v.  dt  mil  remember  Rod'nck's  name.'  " 


The  alI-< 
words  of  kit 
tion — 

"  '  O  venerable  Lady,  ho  replied, 

If  aught  may  comfort  thai  ui> 

It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and 

She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd 

On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  tor  Ins  en 

She  haih  forgiven  him  !   and  i! 

Were  all  lhai  he  could  ask,  .  .  all  thai  en 

Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul. 

If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 

A  penitent  sincere.*  " — p.  182. 

Florinda  then  ashs  his  praye: 
hippy  and  apostate  I 
to  the  means  of  rejoining  him. 

"  While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  i 

Before  Rusilla' s  feel.  e>< 

And  wistfully,  hud  recogt 

Chang'*!  as  he  was,  and  in  those  soid« 

His  royal  master !     And  he  ruse  and  li 

His  wnher'd  hand;  and  i 

Willi  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  i 

The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd.  » 

To  court  ana  chide  the  In 

ig  uncommu' 
Orshan  "lest,  ihnll'd  througl 

But  he,  lo  sell-control  now  loi ig 
Repreat  his  rising  hear!,"  &c  — 

He  makes  a  short  and  pious 
desolate  Florinda ; — and  then — 

"  Deliberately,  in  self- posse* • 
Himsell  from  dial  most  pn 
Dispceding,  he  withdrew.       I 
Fnliow'd  his  foolsieps  close.     Hut  h 
Into  the  ihickesi  grove;  iherc giving  way 
To  his  o'erburihen'd  nature,  fr< 
A  port,  he  cast  bimsell  upon  in- 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog  ' 
While  Icars  sirrnm'd  down, 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, . .  Thcron,  oci 

The  Sixteenth  Book  contain? 
of  Pelayo's  family  in  the  cave  I 
His  morning  jourm 
meeting,  through  Ihe  enchaii 
his  native  hills,  and  wilh  the 
of  self-approving  I 

Arrived  at  lat-t 
which  masks  ihe  cavr  in  wl 
burst  out,  and  hit  i  at 

snnrol-  I  the  t 

its  inhabitants !     There  is  some 
ting  and   impressive,   but  v 
classical  and  rapturous,  in  the  I 
ture  of  this  delightful  scene. 

■'  But  when  a  third  and  bt 

Rung  in  |  arch' 

With  magic  j 

So  strange,  as  sure  in  thai 

It  seem'd  » hi 

The  moiher  ai 

She  in  the  sober  charms  a 

Of  womanhood  mature,  n 

I'pon  decoy  ;  in  g. 

Such  inborn  and  habitual  i 

Ktinoliled  all  her  ati 

In  lurtn  attd  mntnr- 

When    that   wise  Centau 

Beheld 

Against  some  shag 

And  fixing  in  I 

Rvill  with  him  in  6etce  da 
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ea  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 
er  came.     She  »carcely  toueh'd  the  rock, 
t  was  Hrrmesind's  aerial  speed, 
and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 
renly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 
lit  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 
la  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine, 
or  l>ryad,  of  Diana's  train 
longest  and  the  loveliest  !  yea  she  seem'd 
or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 
I,  on  errand  ol  parental  love 
111  re-sent  "—pp.  197,  198. 

f  a  alow  century,  since  that  day,  hath  fill'd 

rae,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 

nlgnm  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 

t  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 

itold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swotn 

uch  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 

our."— p.  201. 

5  Seventeenth  Book  brings  back  the 
;o  Roderick ;  who,  wilh  feelings  more 
tiled,  but  purposes  of  penitence  and 
ication  as  deep  as  ever,  and  as  resolved, 

by  the  side  of  the  stream,  on  past  and 
fortunes. 

i  ■  smooth  grey  stono  sate  Rod'rick  there ; 
md  above  him  siirr'd  the  hazel  boughs, 
iinn'rine  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 

6  with  folded  arms  and  head  declin'd 
lis  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 
•lure  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 

something  like  repose  ! 
ran  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
iters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
d  lorn  of  himself.     Ol  all  within 
ins  there  he  sate ;  sentient  alone 
Msrd  nature,  .  .  of  the  whisp'ring  leaves 
Hiih'il  his  car.  .  .  the  genial  breath  of  heaven 
tnn'd  his  cheek,  .  .  the  stream's  perpetual 
How, 

II  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights, 
s  and  thread-like  motions  infinite, 
er  varying  and  yet  slill  the  same, 
me  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
/  hie  lieiul  upon  his  Master's  knees, 
be  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay." 

pp.  205,  206. 

bis  quiet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Sive- 

ntertains  him  with  a  long  account 

f  in  fhe  innocence,  or  com- 

ojcence,  of  their  beloved  Roderick ; 

•■•tger  and  anxious  surmises 

he  alive. 

i  Book,  which  is  rather  long 

ins  the  account  of  Pelayo's 

The  best  part  of  if,  perhaps,  is 

ketch  of  his  lady's  affectionate 

»is  glory.     When  she  saw  the 
islhat  announced  thisgreat  event — 
"her  eyea 

The  quiiken'd  action  of  the  blood 
with  a  draper  hue  her  glowing  ctn 

:>«  'lure  sate  a  smile,  which  spake 
ids  of  perfect  love; 
usband'e  sake,  to  share 
t  be  chose,  ihe  perils  he  defied, 
fty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw." 
p.  218. 

erick  bears  a  solemn  part  in  the  lofty 

of  this  impottant  day  ;  and,  with 

resolute  heart,  beholds  the  alle- 

•  of  his  subjects  transferred  to  his  heroic. 

an. 

th  Book  is  occupied  with  an 
ii  Roderick  and  hie  mother, 


who  has  at  last  recognised  him  ;  and  even 
while  she  approves  of  his  penitential  abandon- 
ment of  the  world,  tempts  liim  with  bewitch- 
ing visions  of  recovered  fame  and  irlory,  and 
of  atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing 
her  in  the  rank  of  his  queen.  He  continues 
firm,  however,  in  his  lofty  purpose,  and  the 
pious  Princess  soon  acquiesces  In  those  pious 
resolutions;  and,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret, 
gives  him  her  blessing,  and  retires. 

The  Twentieth  Book  conducts  us  to  the 
Moorish  camp  and  the  presence  of  Count 
Julian.  Orpas,  a  baser  apostate,  olaizl 
promised  hand  of  Florinda;  and  Julian  ap- 
peals lo  the  Moorish  Prince,  whether  the 
law  of  Mahomet  admits  of  a  forced  marriage. 
The  Prince  attests  that  it  does  not ;  and  then 
Julian,  who  has  just  learned  that  hisdau 
was  in  the  approaching  host  of  Pelayo,  ob- 
;ive  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  invite 
her  to  his  arms. 

The  Twenty-first  Book  contains  the  meet- 
ing of  Julian  with  his  daughter  and  Roderick  J 
under  whose  protection  she  comes  at  evening 
to  fhe  Moorish  camp,  and  finds  her  father  at 
his  ablutions  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by  the 
side  of  a  clear  mountain  spring.  On  her  ap- 
proach, he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  with  over- 
lluu  ing  love. 

I'liou  host  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  child. 

Ilnwe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come  divide 

Hasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  will  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  rne" 
And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
Nor  seeking  lo  restrain  his  copious  tears, 
•  My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head  !'  he  i 
A  luier's  blessing  !  though  all  faiths  were  false, 
It  should  not  lose  its  worlh  !  .  .   .  She  lock'd  her 
Am,md  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face         [hands 
Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd,  '  Oh   never 

more, 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part!'  " — p.  258. 

He  is  at  first  oflended  with  the  attendance 
and  priestly  habit  of  Roderick,  and  breaks 
out  into  some  infidel  taunts  upon  creeds  and 
churchmen;  but  is  forced  at  length  to  honout 
the  firmness,  the  humility,  and  candour  of 
lhis  devoted  Christian.  He  poses  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by 
[■thai  an  unlucky  question. 

"  '  Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  efTsc'd  : 
Is  there  forgiveness.  Chnsiian,  in  ihy  creed     [ihee, 
Fur  Rod'ricVs  crime  f  .  .  For  Rod'rick.  and  for 
Count  Julian !'  said  the  Goth  ;  nod  ns  he  spake 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame, 
'  The  gate  of  [leaven  is  open  !'     Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried,  '  Away  ! 
Eanh  could  not  hold  us  both;  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  ond  me  '.'  " — p 

This  ethical  dialogue  is  full  of  lofty  senti- 
ment and  strong  images  ;  bol  ■'■  hole 
rather  tediousand  heavy.  One  of  the  n 
pictures  is  the  following;  and  the  sweetest 
perhaps,  that  which  closes  the  book 
immediately  after: — 

"  '  Meihinka  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
A  led  the  pious  soul,  'us  shown  ye  ii 
Look  yonder  at  that  eland,  which  through  '.he  sky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  m  hrr  career 
The  rolling  moon '.    I  wuch,' o.  w  n&vi  cum 
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A  nd  docm'd  tho  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams ; 
Bui,  melnng  like  n  wreath  of  niuw,  it  hangs 
ivy  sHvei   r  'thes 

•  with  richer  beauties  thon  her  own, 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene.'— 

"  Thus  having  said,  the  pious  su/T'rer  sale, 
Beholding  with  fix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Which  through  < lie  azure  depth  alnne  pursues 
II.  :  curse  appointed  ;  with  lndifT'rcnt  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dork  tents  nf  that  unholy  host, 
Who,  all  unconscious  ot  impending  fate, 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.    The  enmp  is  still '. 
The  fires  hnve  mouldcr'd  ;  and  the  breeie  which 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare     [stirs 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light, 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeblo  flume. 
They  by  iho  fountain  hear  the  stream  below. 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell, 
Fuller  or  fninier  reach  the  car  atttin'd. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song  ;  and  pour'd 
Tn  the  col, I  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-born  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem'd  with  its  piercing  melody  to  H 
The  soul ;  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  nil  thoughts  of  genileness  and  love. 
Tloir  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Ot  nature;  and  the  splendour  of  the  n 
The  flow  nf  waters,  and  that  ■* 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew, 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rnin." 

pp.  .7 1  — TO. 

The  Twenty-second  Book  is  fuller  ot 
rn-ps  than  of  poetry.    The  rindicttvi 

ihe   Moorish   leader,   that   Julian 
meditate*  a  defection  from  his  cause;  ami.  bv 
working  on   his  suspicions  spirit,  obtains  his 
t  to  his  assassination  on  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity. 
The  Twenty-third  Book  recounts  the  car- 
Uld  overthrow  of  iho  Moors  in  the  Strait 
I  ■  oeived  by  (alms  intelli 
ami  drunk  with  deceitful  Dope,  Iherj  advance 
up  the  Ions  ami  precipitous  defile,  alt 
of  which  Pelayo  had  m 
stationed  bia  moo  in  ambnshj  but  hod  piled 
ban  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  ready  to  be 

flawed  ore*  upon  the  ranks  ofthe  enemy  in  the 
n  summer  mist  hatiirinir  Bpon 
the  side  of  the  cliffs  helps  lo  conceal  tlies*- 
preparations  ;  and  the  whole  line  of  Ihelntidel 
is  irretrievably  engaged  in  the  s/nJJJ  when 
i  rock  in  the  van,  and, 
with  berprotrd  defiance, friveBthe  word,  which 
is  the  signal  for  the  assault.  The  whole  de- 
aa  usual,  a  little  overworked,  but 
is  unquestionably  slrikin«  and  impressive. 

"  As  the  Moors 

Advane'd,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen. 
Known  hv  his  orms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 
Pronounc'd  his  name..  .  .  'Alcahman,  hoa !  look 
Aleahman  !'     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up      lup! 
It  had  divided  there,  and  open'd  round 

ross  ;  part  clinging  lo  the  rock  beneath, 
Hov'ring  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 
A  canopy  of  silver.  Tight  condens  d 
To  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 
A  female  form,  one  hsnd  upon  the  Cross, 
The  other  rsis'd  in  menacing  act.     Below 
Loose,  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  wn- 
And  helmeted  her  head.     The  Moor  mrn'd  pale, 
For  on  the  walls  of  Aurio  he  had  ■ 
That  well-known  figure,  and  hod  well  bclirv'il 
She  rested  with  the  dead.    '  What,  hoa!"  she  cried, 
Alcaiiman  !     In  the  name,  of  «1V  wYio  \e\\. 


At  Aurio  in  the  ma 

I  summon  thee  befc 

.  >r  ibe  ii 

I  summon  tl 
Of  Go, 

From  voice  to  vo 
With  rapid  repetii 

i  and 
One.  iig  ih 

The  Astnnat 

Set  the  whole  ruin  loose:  h 
And  loosea'd  crags!    Down 

rush, 

And  bound,  and  thurul'nng  forest.  Such 
As  when  sntti,  Ubouring 

Ilcav'd  from  iis  strong  found  . 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  thai  I 
Was  heard  continuous,  »»d  com  mi 
More  dreadful,  shrishai  of  horror  and  das) 
And  death,  .  .  the  wild  and  =.: 
Of  that  whole  host,  ia  one  desuuc- 

The  Twenty-fourth  Book  is  fi 
matter,  and  is  perhaps  tin-  n 
the  whole  piece 
of  Orpas  and  Al. 
a  mortal  wound  ;  who  Uaereup 
caplai 

tyranny  of  the   f 
and  the  faith  of  iho. 
quests  to  be  borne  into  a  ne 
where  Flotinda  h*w  i 
version. 

"  They  rais'd  him  froni 

He.  knitting  sa  tbi 
Drew  in  through  0|>en  ! 
Ili«  painful  hreaih,  nn.i 
Lest  its  long  shaft  should  si.ake  ll- 
.th  slow  and  Men 
Their  full  i 
Before  lbs  altar.  ' 
Upon  Florinda's  kn 


He  then,  on  the  solemn 
derick,  renounces  th"    I 
he  had  so  Ion::  n 

ation  and   pi 

|  we  think 

"Tl 

Count  Julian  with 
Kneel  down  before 
Which  we  hit 
'  In  this  most 
Thai  holy  faith  whi 
(linnt  1 1 
Behold  the  man  wi- 

Of  all  thy  guilt,  . 

Of  thy  redemption,  .  .  k 

And  prays  to  be  for^ 

The  dving  Count. 
Willi  Violent 

The  spear  hung  heavy  ii 
And  weakness ovei 
Back  on  his  daughter's  Is 
Passing  his  hand  across  .' 
'  Thou  tsim ■> 
The  stubborn  hear 
One  Heaven  could 
And  me  ;  and 
To  say.  Forgive  me 
Him  who  hath  don 
V  K  taoYiWtvV,  vh»u  with  s 


I 
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wife  ii  dead! — the  Church  hath 

iws!     The.  lirokcn  heart 
'd.  ihe  wrong  redrraa'd,  the  ihrone 
sine  hand  which  pull'd  il  down  ! 
Vfricsna ...  (Mi  lot  >  monih 
which  million*  misbestow  !  . .  '  " 
pp.  311,312. 

weakness  then  admonishes  him. 

ir  approach  of  death  ;  and 

hand  ol   Roderick  to  cut 

by  drawinij  forth  the  weapon 

I  in  liis  side.     He  ifien 

in  kindness — blesaea  and 

ind  expires.    The 

lull  of  force  and  tender- 

r  father*!  body  she  arose, 
tiush'd,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beam'd 
■mesa.     Hi'  the  Goth  <he  gai'd  ! 
Ii  the  emotions  of  that  hour 

Kve  way  '.     '  O  God  !    she  said, 
thou  hast  restor'd  me  all,  .  ■ 
...  and  around  his  neck  ahe 
[ven !' 
ned.  '  My  Roderick  !  mine  in  Hca- 
sspt  her  close  !  and  in  that  act 
happy  spim  fled  !" — p.  313. 

Jook  describes  the  recognition 

Roderick  in  the  last  of  his  bat- 

1  inn's  army,  Orpas, 

nsels  it  had  been  chiefly  occa- 

I  by  the  Moorish  leader, 

them  hack  ;  and  advances  in 

i  parley,  mount- 

I  (I'ldin.  the  famous  war 

rick,  who,  roused  at  th  r 

.■  out  u|kiii  him 
f  abuse  and  scom,  seizes  the 
iisty  steed ■  and 

"  •  How  now,'  he  cried, 
. .  my  good  horn 

And  with  that 
r'd.  and  back'd  the  ateed, 
ber'd  v,»ice  and  arm  of  p  ■ 
elplesa  traitor  I'll, 
n;  and  Roderick  over  him, 
nod  unrelenting  hand, 
'  Go,  join  Wniza  now, 
■  ni,'  the  avenirr  el 
Roderick  sent  thee ."  "—pp.318, 319. 

lis  upon  the  noble  horse ;  and 
rord  tohis";ras|>. 

irmy  into  tin1  thick 

I'nl'l, — where,  unarmed  as  he 

itcntial   robes  of 

.  1  •  •  n r h  and   terror 

is  way  clean   th 

He  there 

y  of  Pt'layo  advancing  to  co- 

ilh  his 

»  well- 

Uitli  the   Kins  and 

UOk  with    ill.' 

-I  theii 

onscious  of  ibis  re- 

of  wh.it  ha* 

unfortunate  Julian 


"  '  In  this, — a»<*  nil  Ihingt  tilt,' — 
Pelnyo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 
L'pon  th':  (J. nil.  'thy  pleasure  ►hall  ha  done!' 
Then  Rod'rick  aaw  that  he  was  known — and  tum'd 
liis  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  hia  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  hia  master's  face — weeping  and  silently  ' 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  towards  him,  said, 
'  My  good  Siverian,  go  not  ihou  this  day 
To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm ! 
Thou  an  past  the  age  for  combats;  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me, 
II  thou  wert  gone  I"     — p.  330. 

He  then  borrows  the  defensive  armour  of  this 
faithful  servant;  and  basting  a  touchin 
affectionate  leave  of  him,  vaults  again  on  the 
back  of  Orelin  ;  and  placing  himself  without 
explanation  in  the  vim  of  the  army,  leads  them 
on  to  the  instant  assault.  Tin1  renegade  lead- 
era  fall  on  all  aides  beneath  his  raaiatleM 
blows. 

"  And  in  the  heat  of  light. 

Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  else, 

Set  up  his  cry  ns  he  was  wont  in  youth,  |well  ' 

'  Rod'rick  the  Goth  !'  .  .  .  his  war-cry,  known  *o 

Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 

Ami  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  bclov'd, 

'  Rod'rick  Iba  Goth!    Rod'rick  ami  V\ 

Rod'rick  and  Vengeance  !'     Odoar  nave  u  lorth  ; 

Urban  repealed  ii ;  and  through  hia  rank* 

Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  Irom  i tie  (laid 

Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiia  fell, 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 

Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven." 

"  O'er  the  field  il  spread, 

All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  rr\  i 
Mountain*,  and  rooks,  and  vaW 
And  be  rejoicing  in  his  strength  rode  on,     I  "mole. 
Laying  on  iho  Moors  with  that  good  sword  ;  i«nd 
And  overthrew,  and  acauerhl.  and  destroy'd. 
And  trampled  down  !  and  still  at  every  blow 
Kviliuigl*  he  sent  (he  war-cry  f"Ph. 
•  Rod'rick  the  Goth  !  Rod'rick  and  \  i 
Rod'rick  and  Vengeance!'  "— ;.;■ 

The  carnage  at  length  is  ovpt, and  th 
is  won ! — but  where  is  he  to  me  and 

example  the  victory  is  owii 

"  Upon  ihe  banks 

II*  was  Orelio  found  ;  hi-  I 
And  flanks  incarnadin'd,  his  pun 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore  man* 

Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hm  Imir. 

Aspera'd  like  dew-drops :  trembling  liters  he  -lood 
From  dm  toil  of  battle;  and  at  limes  neni  : 
His  iremul"  lining  loud  and  ahull : 

A  frequent  anxious  cry,  with  which  lie  sesin'd 
To  call  Ihe  in        '    I     inn  he  lov'd  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 

ni'a  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  gra»a 
Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hill  ami  i 

U lotted  wnli  hi. .mi !  Bat  arbor*  »  is  baa hand 

Hml  wielded  it  bo  well  that  glorious  dny  *  .  .  ■ 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generation*  piw'd, 
And  centuries  held  ihcir  course,  before,  fu(  oft" 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls, 
A  humble  Tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inarrili'd 
In  ancient  characters,  King  Rod'rick's  name  '" 

pp.  339,  34a 

These  copious  extracts  must  have  settled 
our  reader*'  opinion  of  this  poem  ;  and  Ihough 
they  are  certainly  taken  from  the  better  purls 

r.f  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  forcible 
impression  which  they  mi  vb.« 

Its  rJatftS  Vi«\\  uuiViv^A- 
edly  is  the  monotony  of  it*  \rag\c  a»<l  «»\<st&sx 


lone — the  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its   pathos,  is  still  too  much  i  _ 
scene--  s| — uii<1  the  tediousuess  with   words;  which,  whether  : 


which  some  of  them  are  developed     There 

an'  many  dull  passages,  in  short,  and  a  con- 

ibie  quantil  — some 

stillness,  and  n  go  on.    But 

:  i  lie  whole,  prepondetmtej — 

and  these,  we.  hope,  speak  for  themselves  in 

the  passages  we  have  air.  led. 

The  -month  and  melodious, 

iniforrnly  drawn  out  into  long  ana 

linke.!  -      The  .lirtimi   is  as  usual 

moron  -less  than  force; — 

and    though  <l   than  formerly  with 

phrases  of  affected  simplicity  and  infantine 


are  not  En 
hope  n 

age  and  youthhtai 

either,  we  should  like 
"oaken  galilees,"  or 
or   "all-able   Provide: 
points  of  learning  ? — I' 
general  delight  ought  not  it. 
generally  intelligible  1 


(December,  1816.) 


Childt  Harold1!  Pilgrimage,  Canto  the  Third.    By  Lord  Btron.    8vo.  pp.  79,    Lor 
The  Prisoner  o/Chillon,  and  other  Poems.   By  Lord  Byron.   8vo.  pp.  60 


strong  emotion — the  lire  and 
human  elements. 

In  this  respect,  and  i 
the  end  and  the  meat 
sometimes  thought   that   his 
in  with  those  of  the  Lake 
other  existing  party  in 
wealth:  And 

ally,  it  is  impos 


It  the  fines)  pot  try  be  that  which  leaves 
in   on  ihe  minds  of  its 
at  the  ward  test  of  its 
excellence — Lord  Byron,  we  think,  must  be 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries.     H  he  va- 
itt — nor  the  delicacy  >>l  Campbell— 
nor  the   absolute   truth   of  Cr.il.be — nor  the 
'klinj;  of  Moore;   but  in  force  of 
diction,  and  inextingui                   rgy  of  senti-    with  lus 

surpasses  them  all.     '-Words  and  manner  of  Ih 
that  breathe,  and  thoughts  that  burn.'' are  not 

■  onion  staple 

j  ;   and   he  is  not  inspired  01  nn- 

.■   only   in   some   happy  psoaagl 

h   the   "hole   1hi.Iv  and    tissue   01    his 

eoro position.    Ii  was  an  unavoidable oonditioo, 

this   higher  excellence,   that  his 

larrow,  and  his  persons  few. 

To  compass  such  ends  as  he  had  in  view,  it 

was  necessary  to  reject  all  ordinary  agents, 

and  all  trivia)  combinations.     He  could   not 

possibi ,  .lie;,  or  ingenious,  or  pi 

or  hope  to  maintain  the  requisite  pilch  of  in- 

ation  of  sprightly  ad  ventures, 

nr  the  opposition  of  eoramon  cln.nici.-rs.    To 

it  effects,  in  short,  he  felt  that  it 

iry  to  deal  only  with  tho  g 

v  illations  of  a  daring 

irs  of  a  lofty  intellect — with 

the   pride,  the   terrors,  and   the   agonies  of 


*  1  Imp  already  snid  150  rnueh  of  Lord  Byron  wilh 
refrronrc  ..  nil  Drnmaiic  produciiona,  that  I  uaaiMM 
now  nlf.'rd  in  reau)di»h  moro  ilmn  one  uliier  |»ii|»er 
on  ih»-  sul.jecl  "t  In*  p.ieiry  in  grnernl:  Ami  I  se- 
lect tlu«,  raihei  1. emuae  ii  rcfrra  to  a  greater  varioty 
■  DOmpoailiona,  ihnn  because  h  deals  with 
mi.-li  ia  <r<-  either  nl.Koliiicly  ihe  best,  nr  the  moat 
chnrnc'ernnr  of  hia  genius.  Thetnuhia,  ho 
thai  all  his   -  ie;  and  lead, 

prottr  nmrh  .ihke.  to  ill. me  views  of  ihe  dark  and 
ihe  brig  lure,  which  b 

tear  fil.  -,   irrrj.isiil.ly)  into  oIif.  i 

.-I"  tin-  iutb 

ahoiild  ijcnerully  be  permitted  to  a  mere  literary 


Byron,  however,  it  shi 
all  other  persons  of  a  i 
and  sure  enough  of 
be  in  no  fear  of  p 
mimic  of  styles 
horrnu 

gratification  ;  and  the  two  mo 
of  the  age  might 
servers,  to  be  thi 
their  predict, won 

For  uudoul 
worth  and  Si 

to  lend  an  im 
rival  ■_■■ 
writing  is  Ii. 

greatei  pleasure  I 

men  returning  the  con 

his  mm 
In  thos 

solute  i 

concise  and  condensed; 


LOUD  BYRON'S  POETRY. 


at 


,    fer,  by  his  example,  lo  redeem 

literature — 

dance.     In 

■anly  lines,  we  find  no  elab- 

■ommon  sentiments — 

ous  polishing  of  pretty   I 

I  we  really  think  that  the  brilliant 

i   bee  rewarded  his  disdain  of 

■s.  should  put  to  shame  for 

il' and  self-a<l miring  race,  who 

:.#h  half  a  volume  on  the  stock 

tli      jiit,  and  expatiate  over  div.rs 

^  pages  with  tin'  details  of  one  te- 
ption.  In  Lonl  Byron,  on  the  con- 
re  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick- 
ancies — an  eternal  spring  of  fresh- 
which  seem  called  into  exist- 
sudden  flash  of  those  glowing 
•  n whelming  emotions,  that 
)i  the  whole  How 
y — and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is 
t  and  irregular,  a  force  and  a  charm 
fully  realise  all  that  is  said  of  in- 

M  there  undoubted  claims  to  our 
Mi,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
Fore  ne  has  still  some- 
earn,  and  a  good  deal  to  correct.  He 
itly  abrupt  and  careless,  and  some- 
riiire  are  marks,  occasion- 
tand  str.m 

nerally  spontaneous ;  and,  above 

at  a  monotony  in  the 

'of  his  pictures,  and  too  much 

ae  sentiments  and  maxims. 

.  elj  in  the  delim 

Itation  of  character  and 

moniacal  sublimity,  not 

Jmost  perpetually  with  the 
md   fed  upon  by 
ions,  and  the  i.  ■  a  of  the 

bee    they   have    Oi  And, 

out  by  their   past   indulgi 
I  he  harden  of  an  exiM 
ry  do  not  continue  to  animate: — full 
and  id  obduracy — disdain- 

mankind  and  himself 
scorn,  not  only  upon 
:  and  formality  of  polished  life, 
I   slavish   devo. 

■  and 

the  helpless  ess  of  child- 

iman  make  an  appeal 

I  with 

called  upon  almost  exclusively 

■  ter  productions 

iincii«>hi  .1  writer: — [nChilde  Harold 

ira — in   the  Siece  of 

-tna,  and   in    most  of    the 


present  such  a  charac- 
Lord  Byron  li.i-  done  in  all 
s — or  . 

ittrac- 

■|  no  ■ ter  ran  be 

-Mtv:— But  it  is  really 

the  scene  perpetually  tilled 


by  one  character — not  only  in  all  the  acts  of 
each  Beveral  drama,  but  in  all  the  different 
dramas  of  the  series; — ami,  grand  and  im- 
pressive as  it  is,  we  feel  at  last  that  these  very 
•  |ualities  make  some  relief  more  indispensable, 
and  oppress  the  spirits  of  ordinary  mortals 
with  too  deep  an  impression  of  awe  and  re- 
pulsion. There  is  too  much  guilt  in  short,  and 
too  much  gloom,  in  the  leading  character : — 
and  though  it  be  a  fine  thing  lo  gaze,  now 
and  then,  on  stormy  seas,  and  thunder-shaken 
mountains,  we  should  prefer  passing  our  days 
in  sheltered  valleys,  and  by  the  murmur  of 
calmer  waters. 

We  are  aware  that  these  metaphors  may  be 
turned  against  us — and  that,  without  meta- 
phor, it  may  be  said  that  men  do  not  past 
their  Jays  in  reading  poetry — and  that,  as  ttn-y 
may  look  into  Lord  Byron  only  about  as 
as  they  look  abroad  upon  tempests,  they  have 
no  more  reason  to  complain  of  him  lor  I 
grand  and  gloomy,  than  to  complain  of  the 
same  qualities  in  the  glaciers  and  volcanoes 
which  they  go  so  far  to  visit.  Painter*  too, 
it  may  be  said,  have  oil.  Teat  repu- 

tation  by  their  representations  of  tigers  and 
others  ferocious  animals,  or  ol  caverns  and 
banditti — and  poets  should  be  allowed,  with- 
out reproach,  to  indulge  in  analogous  i 
cises.    We  are  lar  Irorn  think  :ere  >■ 

no  weight  in  these  considerations;  and  fee] 
how  plausibly  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have 
no  better  reason  for  a  great  part  of  our  com- 
plaint, than  that  an  author,  to  whom  we  are 
already  very  greatly  indebted,  has  chosen 
rather  to  phase  himself,  than  us,  in  the  use 
he  makes  of  his  talents. 

This,  no  doubt,  seems  both  unreasonable 

jrateful :    But  it  is  nevertheless  true, 

that  a  public  beoefaotoi  lor  to 

the  public:  and  is,  in  sone  isi- 

ble  for  the  employment  of  those  gilts  which 

teem  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  not  merely 

for  his  own  delight,  but  for  the  delight  and 

improvement  of  b  through  all  | 

rations       Independent  of  this,  however,   wo 

think  there  is  a  reply  lo  the  apology.  A  great 

living  poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano,  or  an 

tonal   tempest.     He  is  a   volcano  in  the 

heart  of  our  land,  and  a  cloud  that  hangs  o\ 

our  dwellings;  and  we  have  some  reason  lo 

complain,   if,  instead   of  genie]   warmth   and 

grateful   shade,  he   voluntarily  darken*  and 

inllames  our  atmosphere  with  perpetual  liery 

-ions  and  pitchy  vapours.    Lord  Byron's 

poetry,    in    short,    is  too  attractive-  and   too 

famous  to  lie  dormant  or  inoperative  j  and, 

therefore,  if  it  produce  any  painful  or  perni 

here   will    be   murmuis.   and 

ought  to  bi  ration     Now, 

;h  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tiger*  oad 

hungry  lions  in  I  .1  natural  away  as 

m,  without  giving  an]  -  -merit  to 

human  fen  "h  alarm  to  human 

(ear,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  when  a 

men  with  tiger-like  dispn 
lions: — and  yet  more  so,  when  he  exhausts 
the  resources  of  his  genius  lomake  this  terri- 
ble being  interesting  and  attractive,  and  \» 
represent  all  ihc  loUy  Virtues.  a*  vW  w&XwmX 
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tone — the  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its  pathos,  is  still  too  ma 
scout's  are  overcast — and  the  tedioustiess  with ,  words ;  which,  whef 
which  some  of  them  are  developed.     There   are  not  English  at  i. 
are  many  dull  passages,  in  short,  and  a  con-   hope  never  will  beccaa* 
siderable  quantity  of  heavy  reading — some !  nament  does  Mr.  Soi 
silliness,  and  a  good  deal  of  affectation.     But 
the  beauties,  upon  the  whole,  preponderate; — 
and  these,  we  hope,  speak  for  themselves  in 
the  passages  we  have  already  extracted. 

The  versification  is  smooth  and  melodious, 
though  too  uniformly  drawn  out  into  long  and 
linked  sweetness.  The  diction  is  as  usual 
more  remarkable  for  copiousness  than  force; — 
and  thouirh  less  defaced  than  formerly  with 
phrases  of  affected  simplicity  and  infantine 


his  poetry  from  such  -« 
and  auriphrygiate  ?  o  i 
quentagc  anil  youthh.* 
pedantic  and  affected 
either,  we  should  1'" 
"oaken  galilees," 
or  "all-able  Pre 
points  of  learni- 
general  delig' 
generally  in' 


IK, 


.JT 


Childc  llardiVs  Pilgrimage,  Canto  the  Third. 
The  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  and  other  Poems. 


If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  le* 
the  decfx'st  impression  on  the  minds 
readers — and  this  is  not  the  worst  tef 
excellence — Lord  Byron,  we  think, 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all 
guished  contemporaries.    He  ha'  „ 

riety  of  Scott — nor  the  delicacy  f  ^  1 

nor  the  absolute  truth  of  C         ■•^JS. 


-*m«'s    *  of  s"Der  rea' 


polished  sparkling  of  Moore  ^  1^i,  $eae~ 
diction,  and  mextinguishab'  tjti/1f^J  JJiron's 
merit,  he  clearly  surpasses  y %*.  tfcet'd  the 
that  breathe,  and  though  J^Sf^J/fli"  °^  Ine 
merely  the  ornaments,  o^S^^jjioiistrous 
tit'  his'  poetry ;  and  \/j^tt'I> 
inly  in  «2>j»*^« 

jmposst 
distinction 
peccant 
nee  ne.  si  tun  Id  i  r''j»>'s  w"nws*  tfmt  nri'tlJl1 

To  com  pa »'   j^^^Si"'  f)?  visible  in  the 

was  „™e>  /?JfcJZ«X«ti0!'S'U'tm'iTe~ 
and  all  i     >-  p  >r-*^>^ssaf}-  agents  in 

P°ss,W.y/  tffj&'t/ lb'1*  L<eK*  tho>"  have  '" 
or  hope/  >*  i>0*r  *  y&  milled  vices  and 
teres!  f/xV*Z^<,f  bri"S  about  the  catas- 
or  lb  f.  25**.    (fi  Lord  Byron,  how 


pro< 


r 


\*3T&i 


?S*'f*ti'*t0ItlX>  "tor>'>  wht'rB  ,h,,ri 
"j'^wi-i^1  rhieb  's  "ot  always  th> 
>f>  "V,  W' *(0oned  to  that  of  the 


.™«J  *V  ^'"Lpti  dismissed  from  the 


E3K 


*%?il 


tiec 


*&*?„*£»*: 


«ST*hich 


Jc/Klf 


^^n^n  appear*  to  ui 

rcl  ^?,P)  cert*"1  fiRrco  antl  maSni'i«'rjt 
S*0  *b'«n  lms  alreal'l'  widened 
rt^py'.,.  too  deep  a  shnde,  and  not 
ry  .uteri  misapplication  of  Mreat 
Tj  t«  •.Stated  to  render  popular  some 
"fr  'wta  *  ^ll-ias  of  the  constituents  of  hu- 


TlV 

mimti*    „  '^"^«rt  misapplication  of  Mr),at 
tiff09!     to  •■Stated  to  render  mmilur^^ 

"*,*Ki«t*&6fth«o 

ato*^    e«"2«nd  merit.    It  is  irksome, 


.0* 

:ff> 

.«.  inaew/  "J  flBt 

(December  .*  with  an arf^i 

,  well  known  to  t!>  ,, 
with  a  repetition  of  rf'J 
ii  all  the  world  is  agreed' 
.vork,  therefore,  is  very  popular, 
-  the  general  opinion  of  its  merits 
^  to  be  substantially  right,  we  think 
selves  at  liberty  to  leave  it  out  of  on 
^nronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
neglect  or  inattention.    A  very  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  this  maxim  might  have  saved  out 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  we  now 
writer — and,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  write  it 
rather  to  gratify  ourselves,  than  with  the  hope 
of  giving  them  much  information.    At  the 
same  time,  some  short  notice  of  the  progress 
of  such  a  writer  ought,  perhaps,  to  appe'ar  in 
his  contemporary  journals,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  his  eminence; — and  a  zealous  critic  can 
scarcely  set  about  examining  the  merits  of 
any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its  reception  bv 
the  public,  without  speedily  discovering  very 
urgent  cause  for  his  admonitions,  both  ^o  the 
author  and  his  admirers. 

Our  last  particular  account  was  of  the  Cor- 
sair ;— and  though  from  that  time  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  prefixed,  the  noble  author  has  produced 
as  much  poetry  as  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  any  other  person,  we  can  afford  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  those  intermediate 
performances;  which  have  already  passed 
their  ordeal  with  this  generation," and  are 
fairly  committed  to  the  final  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. Some  slight  reference  to  them,  bow- 
ever,  may  be  proper,  both  to  mark  the  pro- 
press  of  the  author's  views,  and  the  history 
of  his  fame. 

Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  the  Cor- 
sair—and maintained,  in  general,  the  same 
tone  of  deep  interest,  and  lofty  feeling ;- 
though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the 
scene  deprives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweet- 
ness, by  w  Inch  its  terrors  were  there  redeemed, 
and  make  the  hero  on  the  whole  less  capti- 
vating. The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rathet 
too  laboriously  finished,  and  his  nocturnal  en- 
counter with  the  apparition  is  worked  up  loo 
ostentatiously.  There,  is  infinite  beautv  in 
tho  sketch  of  the  dark  page — and  in  many  of 


where  there 


ed   to   that  of  th 
h  ho  enters  so  deep- 


on  his  own  authority, 


had    been   pre- 

example.     We 

therefore,  to  t?ay 

npesrs  to  us  to  be  the  zeal- 
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allies  of  his  ferocity.  Il  is  still  worse  when 
be  proceeds  lo  show,  that  all  these  precious 
gifts  of  dauntless  courage,  strong  affection, 
and  high  imagination,  are  not  only  akin  to 
guilt,  but  the  parents  of  misery; — and  that 
those  only  have  any  chance  of  tranquillity  or 
happiness  in  this  world,  whom  it  is  the  object 
of  his  poetry  to  make  us  shun  and  despise. 

These,  it  appears  to  us,  are  not  merely 
errors  in  taste,  but  perversions  of  morality: 
and,  as  a  great  poet  is  necessarily  a  moral 
teacher,  and  gives  forth  his  ethical  lessons, 
in  general  with  far  more  effect  and  authority 
than  any  of  his  graver  brethren,  he  is  peculi- 
arly liable  to  the  censures  reserved  for  those 
who  turn  the  means  of  improvement  to  pur- 
poses of  corruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  gene- 
ral tends  less  to  the  useful  than  the  splendid 
qualities  of  our  nature — that  a  character  po- 
etically good  has  long  been  distinguished  from 
one  l hut  is  morally  so — and  that,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sympathies,  on  such 
occasions,  have  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  per- 
sons whose  deportment  is  by  no  means  ex- 
emplary ;  and  who  in  many  points  approach 
to  the  temperament  of  Lord  Byron's  ideal 
hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  suggestion 
also.  But  other  poets,  in  the  yirji  place,  do 
not  allow  their  favourites  so  outrageous  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  piece 
— ana  sin  less  therefore  against  the  laws 
either  of  poetical  or  distributive  justice.  In 
the  srcoiui  place,  their  heroes  are  not,  gene- 
rally, either  so  bad  or  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's 
— and  do  not  indeed  very  much  exceed  the 
standard  of  truth  and  nature,  in  either  of  the 
extremes.  Hi«,  however,  are  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural  as  centaurs,  and  hippogriffs — 
and  must  ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  rea- 
son as  so  many  bright  and  hateful  impossi- 
bilities. But  the  most  important  distinction 
is,  that  the  other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant 
heroes,  neither  fee)  nor  exprees  that  anient 
affection  for  them,  which  is  visible  in  the 
whole  of  this  author's  delineations ;  but  mere- 
ly make  use  of  them  as  necessary  agents  in 
the  extraordinary  adventures  they  have  to 
detail,  and  persons  whose  mingled  vices  and 
virtues  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  catas- 
trophe of  their  story.  In  Lord  Byron,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  the  story,  where  there 
happens  to  be  one,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  is  uniformly  postponed  to  that  of  the 
character  itself — into  which  he  enters  so  deep- 
ly, and  with  so  extraordinary  a  fondness,  that 
be  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  lan- 
guage, after  it  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
stage ;  and  to  inculcate,  on  his  own  authority, 
the  same  sentiments  which  had  been  pre- 
viously recommended  by  its  example.  We 
do  not  consider  it  as  unfair,  therefore,  to  say 
that  Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  be  the  zeal- 
ous apostle  of  a  certain  fierce  and  magnificent 
misanthropy  ;  which  has  already  saddened 
his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade,  and  not 
only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great 
lulints.  but  conlributeil  to  render  popular  some 
very  false  estimates  of  the  constituents  of  hu- 
man  happiness  and   merit.     It   is  irksome, 


however,  to  dwell  upon  observations  so  gene 
ral — and  we  shall  probably  have  better  meant 
of  illustrating  these  remarks,  if  they  are  really 
well  founded,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  tba 
particular  publications  by  which  Ihey  have 
now  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be 
among  the  first  who  proclaimed  the  rising  of 
a  new  luminary,  on  the  appearance  of  Childe 
Harold  on  the  poetical  horizon, — and  we  pur- 
sued his  course  with  due  attention   through 
several   of  the  constellations.     If   we   ti.n« 
lately  omitted  to  record  his  progress  w  iih  ths 
same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  because  we 
have  regarded  it  with  more  indifference,  01 
supposed  that  it  would  be  less  int. 
the  public — but  because  it  was  so  extremely 
conspicuous  as  no  longer  to  require  the  do 
tices  of  an  official  observer.    In  general,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  quits 
fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with  an  account 
of  works,  which  are  as  well  known   to  them 
as  to  ourselves;  or  with  a  repetition  of  sen- 
timents in  which  all  the  world   is  ar 
Wherever,  a  work,  therefore,  ia  very  popular, 
and  w  here  the  general  opinion  of  its  mrriU 
appears  to   be   substantially  ihrnk 

ourselves  at  liberty  to   leave  it  out  of  0« 
chronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
or  inattention.     A  very  rigorous  »f> 
phr.ition  of  this  maxim  might  nave  sav. 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  v. 
write — and,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  v. 
rather  to  grntify  ourselves,  than  with  the  hops 
of  giving  them  much  information      At  IM 
same  time,  some  short  notice  of  t> 
of  such  a  writer  ought,  perhaps,  to  ajq 
his  contemporary  journals,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  his  eminence; — and  a  zealous 
scarcely  set  about  examining  the  merits  of 
any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its  re 
the  public,  without  speedily 
urgent  cause  for  his  admonitions,  both  : 
author  and  his  admirers. 

Our  last  particular  account  was  of  thi 
sair; — and  though  from  that  time  to  th 
lication  of  the  pieces,  the  titles  of  whi 
have  prefixed,  the  noble  author  hi 
as  much  poetry  as  would  have  ma 
tune  of  any  other  person,  we  cat 
take  but  little  notice  of  those   intermedials 
performances;   which   have   already  pawed 
their  ordeal   with   this  general  ion.   and  are 
fairly  committed  to  the  final  judgment  of  pos- 
terity.   Some  slight  referrni 
ever,  may  be  proper,  both  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  author's  views,  and  the  history 
of  his  fame. 

Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  th 
sair — and  maintained,  in  general,  the  same 
tone  of  deep  interest,  and    loft v 
though  the  disappearance  of  Ale  Jura  from  the 
repnvee  it  of  the  enchani 
.  which  its  terrors  were  there  reuV. 
and  make  the  hero  on  the  v.  cant* 

voting.     The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rathn 
too  laboriously  finished. 

counter  with  the  apparition  i-  ip  urn 

ostentatiously.     There  is   in 
the  sketch  of  the  dark  page— an.  1  in  many  of 
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•"ral  reflections  which  are 
I  In'  narrative.     The  death 
ever,  is  by  fur  the  finest  pas- 
:.  and  is  lull}'  equal  to  any 
the  jii 1 1 tir ir  has  ever  writi«  in. 
is  not  under  our  immediate  cog- 
camiot  resist  the  temptation  of 
the  ureater  pari  of  the  passage — 
■  liorior  of  the  event 
with  a  terrible  force  and 
tti  relieved  and  enhanced  by  the 
-  of  mental  energy  and  re- 
.  with  which  it  is  combined, 
ill  recollect,  that  this  gloomy 
i   was  mortally  wounded  in 
ed  out  of  it,  almost  insensible,  by 
d  lovely  page,  whom  no  danger 
separate  from  his  side.    On  his  re- 
enter and  desolation  falls  on  his 
ed  followers:  and  the  poet  turns 
disorder — 

lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
for  him  thii  tirifc  hod  never  been, 
■  ■led  warrior  lay  : 
g  fntt  from  life  sway  ! 

Snce.  and  now  hi<  only  guide, 
watchful  o'er  hit  wcllinu  side, 
carf  would  s munch  the  tides  thst  rush, 
vulaion,  in  a  blacker  gush  ; 
ii«  taint  breathing  waxes  low, 
less  fatal  trickling?  Bow  I 
•peak  ;  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 
ids  «nniher  throb  to  pain, 
hand  that  I'.'inc  which  wnald  assuage, 
miles  In*  thanks  to  that  dark  page 
fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 
.'.v  which  reM*  upon  his  knees; 
•■peel,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him  ! 

s  ho  long  had  searrh'cl  the  field, 
hi  nil  I. urn  too  should  yield ; 

bat  they  see  'twere  vain, 
n  wnh  a  culm  cli-ihin. 
le  him  wnh  bis  '■  I 
i  death  from  RvilW  hate: 
and  leapinc.  from  Ills  steed, 
leeding  foe  dun  made  him  bleed, 
1  le  answers  not  ; 
him  as  on  one  for) 
d  : — each  remaining  word, 
it  distinctly  beard  ; 
that  other  tongue,  [Ate. 

go  remembrance  wildly  clung," 

tint  weremanv — from  the  lone 
wise  wbo  heard  could  judge  alone  ; 
might  have  deein'd  young  Kaled's 

Lara's,  by  his  voice  and  breath ; 
and  hesitating  broke 

rce-moving  pale  hps  spoke; 
oiigh  l"«  .  m  first  was  clear 

ith  gasp  ,1   hoarsely 
■  ••  guess),      [near : 

10  Ins  last, 
■   wn»  kindly 
vntrd'*  artsw'ri  •■east, 

,  anil  )y.ui-  last. — 

hreith  that  Lara  drew, 

■rew;        [o'er 
rig.  and  his  head  dropp'd 
g  knee  that  bore  ! 
.Id  upon  his  heart — 
oled  will  !„,• 

•'Is  in  vain, 
inawrrs  not  again. 


'It  beats,!'     Away,  thou  dreamer'  he  is  gone! 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'ai  upon. 

"  He  gni'd,  ss  if  not  yet  had  paas'd  away 
The  haughty  spirit  ofihat  humble  clay  ; 
And  those  around  have  rout'd  htm  from  Ins  tranc 
Bui  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fined  glan 
And  when,  in  raising  bim  from  where  he  bora 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  frit  no  more, 
He  saw  the  head  his  bresst  would  still  sustain. 
Roll  down,  like  earth  to  earth,  upon  the  plain! 
He  did  not  dash  himself  thereby ;  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  Ins  raven  hair, 
Bui  strove  to  stand  and  gate  ;  but  rrel'd  and  fell, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  lov'd  to  well '. 
Than  that  lit  lov'd  !     Oh  I  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  ol  Man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe  ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  onre  reveal'd 
The  secret,  long  and  yet  hut  half-canceal'd  ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  bresst, 
lit  grief  srem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  conftat ! 
And  life  rcturn'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  f" 

W»  must  stop  here; — but  the  whole  sequel 
of  the  poem  is  written  with  equal  vigour  and 
feeling ;  and  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
any  thine  that  poetry  has  ever  produced,  in 
point  either  of  pathos  or  MM 

The  Siege  or  Corinth  is  next  in  the  order 
of  time;  and  though  written,  perhaps),  with 
too  visible  a  striving  after  effect,  and  not  very 
well  harmonised  in  all  its  parts,  we  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion. There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than 
in  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  interest  is  made 
up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft  and 
solemn  scenes  and  emotions — and  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  terror^  and  intoxication  of  war 
These  opposite  pictures  are  perhaps  too  vio- 
lently contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
harshly  coloured  ;  but  they  are  in  general 
exquisitely  designed,  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  spirit  and  energy.  W'hnl,  for  in- 
ran  be  liner  than  the  following  night- 
The  renegade  had  left  his  tent  in 
moody  musing,  the  night  before  the  final 
assault  on  the  Christian  walls. 

"  'Tie  midnight !  On  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters;  blue  the  sky 
Spread*  like  sn  ocean  bung  on  high. 
Bespangled  wiih  those  isles  of  light, 
Sn  wildly,  spiritually  bne.!it ; 
Who  ever  gaz'd  upon  them  shining, 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining. 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  sway. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  t 
The  waves  on  either  shore  loy  there, 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  ihe  w-avca; 
The  banners  drnop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  a* they  fell  around  inem  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescont  curling; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unhroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 
Save  where  the  sli  '  oil  and  shrill. 

And  echo  answer'd  from  ihe  hill, 
And  ihe  wide  hum  nl  thni  wild  host 
Rustled  like  laavi  i»l  to  coast. 

As  rose  'lie  Muezzin's  voire  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prsyer." — 

The  transition  to  the  bustle  and  fury  of  inn 
morning  mooter,  a*  well  as  the  B^tt^vMtaae 
of  the  barbaric  host,  is  ec"aa\Vj  oAvu\r<wi\«. 
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before.  Undoubtedly  the  finest  pail*  of  the 
poem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embody 
the  weight  of  his  moral  sentiments;  or  dis- 
close Ihe  lofty  sympathy  which  binds  the 
despiser  of  Man  to  ti>  -  aspects  of 

Nature.  It  is  in  these,  we  think,  thai  the  great 
attractionsof  the  work  consist,  and  the  Strength 
of  the  author's  genius  is  seen.  The  nan  alive 
■nd  mere  description  are  of  far  inferior  in- 
terest. With  reference  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions',  however,  which  thus  give  its  dis- 
shing  character  to  the  piece,  we  must 
no  longer  possible  to  ascribe 
them  lu  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  beats, 
or  to  any  other  than  the  author  himself. — 
I/ird  Byron,  we  think,  baa  formerly  complain- 
ed of  those  who  identified  him  with  his  hero, 
jiosed  that  Harold  was  but  the  expositor 
of  Ins  own  feelings  and  opinions ; — and  in 
noticing  the  former  portions  of  the  work,  we 
thought  it  unbecoming  to  give  any  counte- 
to  such  a  supposition. — In  this  last  pact, 
however,  it  is  really  impracticable  In  distin- 
guish them. — Not  only  do  (he  author  and  his 
hero  travel  and  reflect  together. — but,  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  ever  have  any  distinct  intimation 
In  which  of  them  the  sentiments  so  encr^oli- 
cally  expressed  are  to  be  ascribed ;  and  in 
those  which  are  unequivocally  given  as  those 
uf  tin-  noble  author  hmi-cll.  there  is  the  very 
•nine  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and  scorn, 
which  we  were  formerly  willing  to  regard  as 
a  put  of  Ihe  assumed  costume  of  the  Childe. 
We  an  far  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sentiments; 
and  though  there  are  some  which  we  must 
ever  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain, 
and  others  which  it  appears  improper  to  have 
published,  the  greater  part  are  admirable,  and 
cannot  be  perused  without  emotion,  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  may  appear  erroni 

The  poem  opens  with  a  burst  of  grand  poe- 
try, ami  lofty  and  impetuous  feeling,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  undisguisedly  in  his  own 
person. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  watera!  yet  once  more  ! 
And  I  lie  WITH  hound  beneath  mc,  as  a  s'.  •  .1 
Thai  knows  his  rider.     Welcome,  to  ihrir  roar? 
Swift  be  ihrir  guidance,  wherssoa'or  i<  lead  ! 

Igh  iliesirain'd  mast  should  quiver  aa  a  reed, 
nt  canva«s  fluttering  airew  the  gale, 
Still  mint  I  on  ;  for  I  am  a*  a 
Flung  (rem  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  tail 
Where  er   die  surge   may  sweep,  the    tempest's 
breath  prevail. 

•'  In  my  youth's  summer.  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wa'id'ring  outlaw  of  hie  own  dark  mind; 
Again  I  seize  ihe  theme  then  but  begun, 
And  bear  it  with  mo.  as  the  rushing  wind 
Rears  the  cloud  onwards.     In  thai  tale  I  find 

tirrowa  "I  long  thought,  and  dried-up  leara, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  ao-rile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  yeara 

Plod  the  last  eanda  of  life, — where  not  a   flower 
appear*. 

"  Since  my  young  dnya  of  passion — jny,  nrpnin. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  siring, 
And  both  may  Jar.     It  may  be,  thnt  in  vain 
I  wnM  en«ay,  n»  I  have  sung  to  til 

Ifha  drenrv  strain,  In  this  I  cling  ; 
fto  thai  i    wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Ol  sW/iah^jnu  «r  g]  .Uness !— ao  it  fling 


jrtfal 

t   force 

J  tfoe 


Forgetfulneaa  around  me — it  ahall  seem. 
To  me,    though   10  none  else,    a  not    ongi statu! 
ihetne." 

After  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain 
he  proceeds, 

"  Yet  must  I  think  leas  wildly : — I  We  thought 
Too  Jong  and  darkly  ;  till  my  brain  became 
In  ita  own  eddy  boiling  and  o't-rwiuughi, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flu: 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  hsatl  to  tame. 
My  spnngs  of  life  were  pnison'd." — 

"  Something  too  much  ofihiai — nut  now  'n* 
And  the  spell  cloaca  with  its  silent  - 
Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last." 

The  character  and  feelings  of  this  uny 
personage  are  then  depicted  with  great 
and  fondness; — and  at  last  he  is  placed 
the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  '  pride  of  place'  where  late  the  F.agle  flew, 
Then  lore  with  bloody  talon  the  n 
Pierc'd  by  i  he  shaft  ol  banded  naliont  through.'" 

"  Fit  retribution!     Gaal  may  champ  ti 
And  foam  in  feltera; — but  is  Earth  more  fro* I 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  Out  aul 
Or  league  lu  leach  all  kings  Irti 
Whai !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  ago 
The  paich'd-up  idol  of  rnhghien'd  days! 
Shall  we.  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall 
Pay  ihe  Wolf  homage  t" 

"  If  not,  o'er  one  fall'n  despot  boast  no  mors!" 

There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Bytou  hon  the 

spirit  and  interest  he  has  c  tOCOS- 

ite  to  his  picture  of  tie  maud 

difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  I  mm  Brus- 
sels before  the  greet  batl  a  tnte 
remark,  that  poets  generally  fail  in  the  repre- 
sentation ol  great  events,  « ben  the  int 
is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  ci 
clearly  and  commonly  known  :  and  the  n 
is  obvious:  For  as  it  is  ihe  object 
make  us  feel  for  distant  or  imaginary 
rences  nearly  as  strongly  as  if  th,  . 
sent  and  real,  it  is  plain  that  there 

for  her  enchantments,  where  the  imp 

reality,  with  all  its  vast  prepondera 
est,  is  already  before  us,  and  wht 
cern  we  take  in  the  gazette   far  01 
emotion  that  can  be  conjured  up  in  us  " 
help  of  fine  descriptions.     It  is  na1 
ever,  for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets, 
take  the  common   interest  which   they  then 
share  with  the  unpoetical  part  ol"  the; 
Irymen,  for  a  vocation  tovi  !  so 

!  to  pour  out  the  lukewarm  distilln 
of  their  phantasies  upon  the  unchi 
yescence  of  public  feeliii"  '     All   our 
accordingly,  great  and  small,  and 
ages,  antl  professions,  from  Scott 
down  to  hundreds  without  names, 
have  adventured  upon  thistl, 
in  the  management  of  it !     And  while 
yielded  to  the  patriotic  impulse,  as  if  they 
all  caught  the  inspiring  sunn 

"  Let  those  rhyme  now  who  never  rhy. 
And  those  who  always  rhyme,  rhyme    now 
more — " 

The    result   has  been,  that 

be  remenoercd  had  been  pi  «  mb» 
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yliich  it  would  n  it  be  easy  to  find  many  pa- 
•allels 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing  ! 

Bui  mournfully  anil  »l 
In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 

WhIi  ail'c^i  sound,  la  and  fro! 
Heavily  lo  the  heart  they  g^> ! 

Hark  !  the  hymn  is  singing  ! — 
The  sdiii;  f-ir  tin*  deed  below, 

Ur  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so! 
For  a  departing  Being's  soul  [knoll : 

The   death-hymn   psala  and   the   hollow    bells 
He  is  near  tin  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee ; 
Sad  lo  heat — and  piteous  to  see ! — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
Wiih  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gither 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father  * 

"  It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 
Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  niock'd  u  with  his  steadiest  ray  ; 
And  bis  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head  ! 
As  his  last  confe«-ion  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 

iientinl  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bliss 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  nur  mortal  stsins  away  '■ 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen  ! 
And  the  rings  of  ohasmu  hair 
Curled  half-down  his  neck  so  bare; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter! 
Oh!  that  patting  hour  was  bitter! 
Even  flie  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe: 
Dark  the  crime,  ami  jusl  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder' d  as  they  saw. 

"The  parting  prayers  aro  said  and  over 
Of  thni  false  son — and  daring  lover ! 
ids  snd  sins  are  all  recounted  ; 
Hn  hours  10  iheir  last  minute  mounted — 
flii  man'ling  cloak  before  waa  stripp'd, 

irighl  brown  locks  must  now  be  chpp'd  ! 
'Tie  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 
The  vest  which  till  ihis  moment  worn — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  thai  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — that  Inst  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  ap|  mighty  eye. 

'  No  ! — yours  my  forfeit  blood  nnd  breath — 
These  hands  are  chmn'd — but  let  me  die 
At  lea  "shackled  eye — 

Stnke  !' — ind,  as  I  lie  word  he  said. 
Upon  ll  bow'd  Inn  h 

-'  accents  Hugo  spoke  : 

hing  fell  'lie  stroke  ! — 
id— and,  pushing,  sunk 
Bnck  lie  atain'd  and  heaving  trunk, 
—which  each  deep  vein 
sanguin'd  rain  ! 

■  'tit  quiver, 
ek — then  fix  for  ever." 

the  Hebrew  melodies  -the  Ode  to  Na- 

some  other  smaller  pieces  that 

■tin?  time.  " 

•,  anything.    They  are  ob- 

worka  we  bare  been 

n   nbont   to   notice,   both  in 

mid  in  power  of   poetry — 

.1  skill  in  \ 

hjfh  would  huve 


ii  inferior  artist  to  Lie  very  summit  of 
i  Lion. 
( if  the  verses  entitled,  ■'  Fore  thee  well,'' — 
and  some  others  ol  a  similar  character,  we 
shall  say   nothing  bnl  tte  oJ  tli'-ir 

beauty,  m  is  painful  to  read  them — and  infr 
nitelv  to  be  nuiltl  have 

been  given  to  the  public.  It  would  be  a  piece 
of  idle  affectation  -  mere 

or  to  prel'  ice  oi 

it  to  whicb  they  relate — and  with 
the  knowledge  which  all  the  world  1ms  of 
these  subjects,  we  must  any,  that  not 
the  example  of  Lord  Byron, '  in  per- 

suade lis  that  they  are  lit  for  public 
We  come,  therefore,  to  the  consideiat. 
the  noble  author's  most  recent  publications. 

The  most  considerable  of  these,  i-  the  Third 
Canto  of  Chit'lo  Harold;  a  work  which  has 
the  diss  in  ad- 

mitting of  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  plan 
ol  ifie  work  or  the  cast  of  iis  character,  and 
must,  besides,  remind  all  Lord  Bj  ron's  readers 
of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  blazing  forth  of  his  genius,  upon  their 
first  introduction  lo  that  title.     In  spite  ol  all 
this,  however,  we   are   persuaded  tluil  this 
Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  mil  be  pronounced 
inferior  to  either  of  the  former,  mid,  we  ihink, 
will  probably  be  ranked  above  then  by  those 
who  have  been  most  delighted  with  the 
The  great  success  of  this  singular  production, 
indeed,  has  always  appeared  lo  us  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  of   its  merits,  for,   with  nil  iuj 
genius,  it  does  not  belong  lo  a  sort  of  poetry 
that  rises  easily  to  popularity.— It  has  IK) 
or  action — very   little  variety  of  character— 
and  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  relleetion 
of  no  very  attractive  tenor.    It  is  substantially 
a  contemplative  ami  ethical  work 
with  tine  description,  and  adorned  or  over- 
shaded  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  one  em- 
phatic person,  who  is  sometimes  the 
and  sometimes  the  object,  of  thi 
on  which  the  inti  tieflj    rested.     It 

required,  no  doubt,  great  forced 
a  decided  tone  of  originality  to  n 
performance  of  this  sort  so  powerfully  as  this 
(las  been  recommended   to  public 
admiration — and    those    high   charade 
belong  perhaps  still  more  eminently  to  the 
|iart  that  is  now  before  US,  than  kfl  arty  of  the 
former.     There   is  the  same  stern  and   lofty 
disdain  of  mankind,  ami  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments;  with  the 
gaze  on  nature,  ami  the  same  n 
ol  giving  interest  and  effect  to  her  d<  linr-a- 
tioos— but  mixed  up.  we  think,  with  dee] 
ami  tnoie  matured  reflections,  and  a  mete  in- 
tense sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand  01 
in   the  external   world. — It  short,  is 

what  older  since  he  '  d  upon 

icene — and  t  ol   his  intel- 

lect has  !  .CO 

in  his  own  opinions  lind  has 

also  become  mo  -  misan- 

thropy, thus  softened  net 

even  ahhongrt  moie  «**&.  'fcxs.'O, 
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before.  Undoubtedly  the  finest  pailp  of  the 
poem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embody 
the  weight  of  his  moral  sentiments. ;  or  dis- 
close the  lolly  sympathy  which  binds  the 
despiser  of  Man  to  the  glorious  aspects  of 
Nature.  It  ism  these,  we  think,  thai  the great 
attractions  of  the  work  consist,  and  thestl 
lie  author's  genius  is  seen.  The  DM 
and  mere  description  are  of  far  inferior  in- 
erest.  With  reference  to  the  sentiments  and 
r.  which  thus  give  its  dis- 
tinguishing character  to  the  piece,  we  must 
oatitsaemi  do  longer  possible  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  bears, 
or  to  any  other  than  the  author  himself. — 
Lord  Byron,  we  think,  has  formerly  complain- 
ed of  those  who  identified  him  with  his  hero, 
or  supposed  lhat  Harold  was  bill  the  expositor 
of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions; — and  in 
noticing  the  former  portions  of  the  work,  we 
thought  it  unbecoming  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  such  a  supposition. — In  this  last  pan, 
is  really  impracticable  to  di-stin- 

euish  them. — Not  only  do  the  author  and  his 
ero  travel  and  relied  together] — but,  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  ever  have  any  distinct  intimation 
to  which  of  them  the  sentiments  so  energeti- 
cally expressed  are  to  be  ascribed  ;  and  in 
those  which  are  unequivocally  given  as  those 
of  the  noble  author  himself,  there  is  the  very 
tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and  scorn, 
which  we  were  formerly  willing  to  regard  as 
a  [Tart  of  the  assumed  costume  of  the  Childe. 
We  an-  fir  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sentiment*) 
and  though  there  are  some  which  we  must 
ever  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain, 
and  Othen  which  it  appears  improper  to  have 
published,  ihe  greater  part  are  admirable,  and 
cannot  be  perused  without  amotion,  even  by 
those  tn  whom  they  may  appeal  anon 

The  poem  opens  with  n  burst  of  grand  poe- 
try, and  lofty  and  impetuous  feeling,  ill  which 
ihor  speaks  undisguisedly  in  his  own 
person. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more  ! 
And  the  waves  hound  beneath  inc.  ns  n  Bleed 
Tlmi  knows  lii~.  rider.     Welcome,  lo  iheir  ronr ! 

'  lie  iheir  guidance,  whsTBsoe'er  il  lead! 
Though  ihcsirnin'd  mint  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
he  rent  canvass  Haltering  strew  the  gale, 
nils!  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Plans  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er   the  surge   may  sweep,   the    tempest's 
breath  prevnil. 

"  In  my  youth's  summer,  I  did  sing  of  One, 
The  wnnd'rine  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun, 
bear  it  wiih  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  ihe  cloud  onwards.    In  that  lale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  i bought,  nnd  dried-up  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 

Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a   flower 
appears. 

"•  Since  my  young  days  of  passion — joy.  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  Insl  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar.     It  may  be.  that  in  vain 


I  wot>l  essny,  ns  I  have  sung  lo  sing. 
,i  drenrv  strain,  lo  ihi>-  I  c 


line  i 


Bo  ihm  i    men  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Ofaeltith  e,iief or  gladness  I— so  it  fling 


Forgeifulness  around  me — it  shall  seem. 
To  me,    though   to  none  else,   a  not   ungra'.elu)    ', 
theme." 

After  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain, 
he  proceeds, 

"  Vet  must  I  think  less  wildly: — I  hav  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly  ;  till  my  brniu  became 
In  ire  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'l 
A  whirling  gulf  of  pbui  IBM  I 

And  thus,  anlsiighl  in  youib  roy  bciirt  to  t 
My  springs  of  life  were  poisnn'd." — 

"  Something  loo  much  ol  ibis: — but  now  'lis  | 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  i 
Long  absent  H*iiold  re-appears  at  last.'1 

The  cliaracter  and  feelings  of  this  unjo 
personage  are  then  depicted  with  great  ! 
and  fondness ; — and  at  last  he  is  placed  I 
the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  '  pride  of  place'  where  late  ihe  Ragle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  ihe  rent  plain, 
Pierc'dby  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  ttiroti 

"  Fit  retribution!     Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fellers; — bur  is  Earth  more  free! 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  sol 
Or  lesaue  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignly! 
What !  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  paich'd-up  idol  of  enhghten'd  days' 
Shall  wc.  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  in 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  t" 

"  If  not,  o'er  one  fall'n  despot  boast  no  more!" 

There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  than  the 
spirit  and  interest  he  has  contrived  to  com- 
municate  to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn  and 
difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brus- 
sels before  the  great  battle,  It  is  a  tnte 
remark,  lhat  poets  generally  fail  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  great  events,  « hen  the  interest 
is  recent,  and  the  particulars  are  consequently 
clearly  and  commonly  known  :  and  the  reason 
is  obvious:  For  as  it  is  the  object  of  poetry 
make  us  feel  for  distant  01  re  occ 

rences  nearly  as  strongly  as  il  th 
sent  and  real,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  i 
for  her  enchantments,  w  heie  the   impres 
reality,  with  all  ils  vast  prepondera 
est,  is  already  before  us,  and  where  the 
cern  we  take  in  the  gazette  far  outgoes 
emotion  that  can  be  conjured  up  in  us  bv  I 
help  of  fine  descriptions.     It  is  ns 
ever,  for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets,  to 
take  the  common   interest  which   they 
share  with  the  unpoetieal  part  of  Iheir 

for  a  vocation  lo  versify  ;  mid  so  I 
proceed  to  pour  out  the  lukewarm  d 
of  iheir  phantasies  upon  the  unchecked  l 
Tescence  of  pub!  All  our 

accordingly,  great  and  small,  and  of  all  t 
ages,  and  professions,  from  5 
down  to  hundreds  without  I 
have  adventured  upon  this  theme — at 
in  the  management  of  it!     Ami  while 
yielded  to  the  patriotic  impulse, 
all  caught  the  inspiring  summons — 

"  Let  those  rhyme  now  who  never  rhvmM  I 
Ami   those  who  always  rhyme,  rhyme   now 
more — ' ' 

The   result  has  been,  that  scarcely  a  I 
be  remenoered  had  been  produced  on 
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thought,  of  itself,  a 

lity.     It  required 

theme  beset 

rnied  with  lln- 

fc^rers, — and 

^conception. 

Ilone  of  Loril 

■r,   with   what 

,/iL  and  with  how 

linds  his  way  back 

of  sentiment  and 


elry  by  night ; 
si  bad  goihcr'd  dien 
hiralry ;  and  bright 
'  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
at  happily;  and  when 
>  voluptuous  (well, 
ove  io  eye*  which  spake  again, 
nrui  marriage  bell ; 
deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 

re  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
trs,  and  tremblings  ol  distress, 
kle,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
lise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
uddon  partings;  such  as  press 

hearts;  and  choking  sighs 
{ht    be   repeated  : — who   could 


..in.ii 


set  those  mutual  eyes, 
eel  such  awful  morn  could 


iting  in  hot  has'e  :  the  steed, 
nadron.  and  the  clalt'ring  car, 
ward  with  impetuous  speed, 
ng  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
ndsr,  peal  on  pesl  afar; 
it  of  the  alarming  drum 
dicr  ere  the  morning  star. 

vaves  above   them    her  green 

e's  taw-drops,  as  lhey  pass ! 

inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
ling  brave, — alas ! 

trodden  like  the  grass 
nh  them,  but  abovt  shall  grow 
p  '  when  liny  lie.  v  mass 
nllniL"  on  the  foe       [and  low  " 
high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold 

ef  commemoration   of  the 

■  H  in  that  bloody  field, 

hoiielegs  moum- 

tinction  ;  the 

■ted  families,  whose  incura- 

I    by  the  national  ex- 

toints.  wtih  imtiortuiiatejoy, 

struction.     There  is  a 

ih>^  following  passage 

to  Lord  Byron,  among  all 

tlirni:.  ing  images, 

Hi  ■  facility  and  pro- 

ere  wastefulness. 

1    a   t-Hrtuiii 

ieM  »l    diction,   which 
an  author  who  ^oppressed 
co  and  rapidity  of  his  con- 
not  Glory's,  must  awake 
•hough  the  sound 

t  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
•  ;  and  ihe  nams 
i  ttronger,  bitterer  claim. 
M 


"  They  mourn,  but  smile  at  .engih  ;  and,  smiling 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  tail ;      (mnuin 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  aail  I). 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  ball 
In  rnnssy  hosrinese ;  the  ruin'd  wall 

la  when  us  wind-worn  banlements  ore  got**; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 
the  sun ; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  brook,  yet  brokenly  live  on: 

"  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  (.intakes, 
Living  in  shaticr'd  guise,  and  still,  snd  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  till  wnhout  is  old,  [told." 

Showing  no  visible  sign, — for  such  things  are  tin- 
There  is  next  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon, 
graduating  into  a  series  of  general  rejections), 
expressed  with  infinite  beautv  and  earnest- 
ness, and  illustrated  by  another  cluster  of 
magical  images; — but  breathing  the  very  es- 
sence of  misanthropical  disdain,  and  embody- 
ing opinions  which  we  conceive  not  to  be  less 
erroneous  than  revolting.  Affer  nolioing  the 
strange  combination  of  grand  en  r  and  liltl 
which  seemed  to  form  the  ol  ol  that 

greatest  of  all  captains  and  conquerors,  the 
author  proceeds, 

"  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook 'd  the  turning  tide 
Willi  t tint  initnuglit  innate  philosoi 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  ond  wormwood  to  nn  enemy. 
When  tin  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  hy, 
To  watch  and   mock  thee  shrinking,  tliou   lust 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye  ; —      j- 
Wh.-n  fortune  fled  herepoil'd  ■  a  child. 

He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  pil'd. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes :  For  in  them 
Anilmioii  stccl'd  thee  on  loo  far  to  show 
Thai  just  ho'.'tual  scorn  which  rnul.l  coniemn 
Men  and  their  luoughls.  'T was  wise  10  feet;  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  ioslnimenla  thou  wen  to  uso 
Till  lhey  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow: 
"Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose  '  — 
So  hath  n  prov'd  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  ia  a  hell, 
And  thrre  hath  been  thy  bane  !  There  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire  ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  query  -ore, 

Treys  upon  high  adventure  ;  nor  ran  tire 
(tl  ought  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  sore, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

This  makes  the  madmen,  who  have  made  men 
Hy  their  coniacioii :  Conquerors  snd  Kings,  [mad 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems. — to  whom  add 
nam,  Baids,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things, 
W  Inch  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  «pnngs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  whnt  stings 
Are  theirs!   One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shino  or 
rule : 

Their  breath  is  agitation  ;  and  their  life, 
A  storm  whereon  the\  It  st  lost; 

And  yet  so  nurs'd  ana  bigoite.i  to  smlc 
Thal  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcoat 
Willi  sorrow  ami  snpmetiess.  and  so  die  I 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  rur.s  in  waste 
Wnh  its  own  flickering;  ot  a  twoto.  Vm&Vpi 
Which  cats  into  UseAf,  aiul  t\i&\»  w\%\«Tvj\i*V| . 
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Be  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  mrjaun  or  lubdmet  mankind, 
Must  look  ilown  on  the  bate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  about  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 
Hound  him  aro  icy  rocks;  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head,    [led." 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 

This  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt — but 
we  trust  it  is  not  true ;  and  as  it  is  delivered 
with  much  more  than  poetical  earnestness, 
and  recurs,  indeed,  in  other  forms  in  various 
parts  of  the  volume,  we  must  really  be  allowed 
to  enter  our  dissent  somewhat  at  large.  With 
regard  to  conquerors,  we  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  case  were  as  the  noble  author 
represents  it :  but  we  greatly  fear  they  are 
neither  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  so  much 
hated  as  they  should  be.     On  the  contrary,  it 

-  plain  enough  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly idolised  and  admired,  even  by  those 
on  whom  they  trample ;  and  we  suspect, 
moreover,  that  in  general  they  actually  pass 
their  time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  con- 
siderable satisfaction  from  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation  of  the  world.  From  Macedonia's  mad- 
man to  the  Swede — from  Nitnrod  to  Bonaparte, 
the  hunters  of  men  have  panned  their  sport 
with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as 
the  hunters  of  other  animals — and  have  lived 
as  cheerily  in  their  days  of  action,  and  as 
comfortably  in  their  repose,  as  the  followers 
of  belter  pursuits.  For  this,  and  lor  the  fame 
which  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  are 
obviously  indebted  to  the  great  interests  con- 

with  their  employment,  and  the  men- 
dtemenl  which  belongs  to  its  hopes  and 
hazards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  active,  but  more  innocent  spirits, 
whom  f/Mfd  Byron  has  here  placed  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  who  share  all  their 
sources  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guilt  and 
the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  con- 
tracting, should  be  more  miserable  or  more 
unfriended  than  those  splendid  curses  of  their 
-And  it  would  be  passing  5/ range,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Pros 
should  produce  only  iinharpiness,  and  man- 
kind regard  with  hostility  their  greatest  bene- 
factors. 

We  do  not  believe  in  any  such  prodigies. 
Great  vanity  and  ambition  may  indeed  lead 
to  feverish  and  restless  efforts — to  jealousies, 
to  hate,  and  to  mortification — but  these  are 
only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior 
abilities.  It  is  not  those,  in  short,  who  ac- 
tually surpass  mankind,  that  are  unhappy  ; 
but  those  who   struggle   in   vain   to   surpass 

them  ;   An  I  fhia  ly  temper,  which  eats 

into  itself  fiorn  within,  and  provokes  fair  and 
unfair  opposition  from  without,  is  generally 
the   result  of  pretensions   which  outgo   the 

-  by  which  they  are  supported — and  dis- 
appointment, that  may  be  clearly  traced,  not 
to  the  -.  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly, 
that  the  master  spirits  of  their  age  have  al- 
ways escaped  the  imhnppiness  which  is  here 
supposed  in  be  i''  |e  lot  of  extraordi- 

nary talents :  and  that  this  strange  tax  upon 


geniu9  has  only  beer.  levied  from  U      -^ 

held  the  secondu  !"«V* 

greet  powers  of  mind  ha. 

cheerful,  social,  and  b 

dency  to  sentimental  whim  ca  mS 

erance,   may  be   ranked    amoi 

"ins  of  little  souls  a  ior  rote 

In  the  whole  list  of  1  -h  pott, 

we  can  only  remember  Sh>  11 
— two.  certainly,  of  the   lowest — who  west 
querulous  an  nted.    Ca- 

used to  call  himself  melancb 
not  in  earnest;  and,  at  any  rat- 
conceits  and  affectations;  and   has  riothmeli 
make   us   proud  of  him.     Sh.ik 
greatest  of  them  all,  was  e  .  :   a  Ore 

and  joyous  temperament  ;— 
cer,  Iheir  common  master.     The  sw 
position   appears  to   have   predi 
Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  their  Ltreat   conlernp*- 
raries.     The  genius  of  Milton  partook  soot* 
ihingof  the  austerity  of  the  party 
belonged,  and  of  the  contrn  whici 

lie  was  involved;  but  even  win 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  1 
have  retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  de- 
niiy  ;  and  in  his  private  life,  as  \s 
poetry,  the  majesty  of  a   b 
tempered  with  great  sweetness,  pem.il  imkl- 
and   practical  wisdom.      In   the  suc- 
ceeding age  our  poets  were  but  too  gav  ;  toil 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors. 
we  know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  contv 
dence,  that  to  be  miserable 
not  now,  any  more  llian  hcrrtuiure,  the  OSSV 
mon  lot  of  those  who  excel 

If  this,  however,  be  the  case  with  poets, 
confessedly  the  most  irritable  a 
of  all  men  of  genius — and  of  poets,  too,  bred 
and  born  in  the  gloomy  climate  ol   Ei 
it  is  no!  likely  that  those  who  has 
iheir  fellows  in  oilier  ways,  or  in  nthei  n 
have  been  more  distinguished  for  onhaj 
Were  Socrates  and  Plato,  lh'' 
phers  of  antiquity,  remarkable  for   unsocial 

imy  tempers; — wasR-  realest 

in  modem  times'! — was  Sir  Thomas  Man — 
or    Erasmus — or  Hume — 01  ' — wal 

Newton — or  Fetielon  ! — was   Francis  I.,  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  paragon  of  ki 
ors  ? — was  Fox,  the  most  a  1  m.th* 

vulgar  sense,  the  least  su<  <  stales- 

men'?     These,  and    men    like  till 
doubtedly  the  lights  and    the    boast   of   ihr 
world.     Vet   there  was   no    alio, 
thropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.     Ti 
nol  disdain  the  men  they  hai 
neither  feared  nor  expi 
Some  detractors  tins,  rn 
or  misapprehension;  but.  beyon 
the  prevailing  senium 
have  always  been  those  of  gratitude 
miration;  and  the  error  of  imblii 
where  it  has  erred,  has  much  ofn 
overrate   than    to   uud( 
those  who  hail  claims  on  tin 
On  the  whole,  we  are  far  fri 
eminent  men  are  actually  happier  thai 
si  ho  jrlide  through  life  . 
But  it  is  theii 
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of  it.  rather  than  the  mental  superiority  by 
which  it  is  obtained,  that  interferes  with  their 
enjoyment.  Distinction,  however  won,  usuaJly 
leads  to  a  passion  for  more  distinction ;  and  is 
apt  to  engage  us  in  laborious  efforts  and  anx- 
ious undertakings:  and  those,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, seldom  repay,  in  our  judgment  at 
least,  the  ease,  the  leisure,  and  tranquillity, 
of  which  they  require  the  sacrifice:  but  it 
really  passes  our  imagination  to  conceive,  that 
the  very  highest  degrees  of  intellectual  vigour, 
or  fancy,  or  sensibility,  should  of  themselves 
be  productive  either  of  unhappiiiess  or  general 
dislike. 

Harold  and  his  poet  next  move  along  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  which,  and  all 
their  associated  emotions,  due  honour  is  paid 
in  various  powerful  stanzas.  We  pass  on, 
however,  to  the  still  more  attractive  scenes 
of  Switzerland.  The  opening  is  of  suitable 
grandeur. 

"  Bui  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
'I  hi-  palace*  ul   Nature,  whose  vast  walla 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  hnlla, 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  ovoloncht — the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  aummiia,  as  to  show 

How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
man  below." 

On  this  magnificent  threshold,  the  poet 
pauses,  to  honour  the  patriot  field  of  Moral, 
and  the  shrine  of  the  priestess  of  Aventicum; 
and  then,  in  congratulating  himself  on  his 
solitude,  once  more  moralises  his  song  with 
•omething  of  an  apology  for  its  more  bitter 
■usanthropies. 

"To  fly  from,  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind; 
All  ore  not  fit  with  them  10  stir  and  toil, 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  ii  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,"  etc. 

•'  The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 
To  those  that  walk  in  darkness;  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer  but  where  their  portr>  invite. 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Eternity    [shall  he. 

Whose  bork  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor'd  ne'er 
la  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake! 
By  the  blue  rushing  ot  the  arrowy  Rhone, 

-re  bosom  of  iis  nursing  hike, 
U  kii  h  i.  eds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  lair  but  froward  infant  her  own  care, 
Ki<«ing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake." 

The    cliffs   of   Meilli-rie.   and    tin"    groves 

ourse,  conjure  up  the  shade 

;    whom    he   characterises  very 

bly,  in  several  enchant* 

mams;— one  or  two  of  which  we  shall 

as  a  specimen  of  the   kindred  rapture 

with  which  the  Pott  here  honours  the  Apostle 

of  Love. 

"  Ilia  love  was  passion's  essence  !     As  a  tree 
•  bv  lightning,  with  ethereal  llinne 
10  be 
in  bun  the  same. 
But  his  »n«  not  ll  wng  dame, 

"  dead  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
But  ol   llleal  i,i  nuts  ;    «  In,  Ii  bi 

In  biro  existence,  and  o'trflowing  teems  [seems, 
ong   hi*   burning  page,  disutmpcr'd   though  it 


7*ii  breath'd  itself  to  lire  in  Julie,  thu 
Invested  her  with  all  (hat's  wild  and  sweat,"  iScc. 

"Clarcna!    sweet   Clarens,    birth-place   of  deep 

Love! 
Thine  air  is  the    young    breath  of   passionate 

thciilL'lit  ! 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love  ;  ihe  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly  I  The  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love ;    who 

sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sung  the  soul  with  hope  that  wooa, 

then  mocks. 

"  All  things  sre  here  of  Aim  ,■  from  the  black  pines, 
Which  are  hia  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  ihe  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  psth  downward  lo  the 

shore, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feel  with  murmurs;  and  ihe  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  till  I 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 
stood, 

Offering  to  him  and  his,  a  populous  solitude." 

Our  readers  may  think,  perhaps,  lhat  there 
is  too  much  sentiment  and  reflection  in  these 
extracts;  and  wish  for  the  relief  of  a  little 
narrative  or  description :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  narrative  in  the  poem,  and  that  all 
the  descriptions  are  blended  with  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  emotion.  The  following  picture, 
however,  ol  an  evening  calm  on  the  lake  ot 
Geneva,  we  think,  must  please  even  the  lov- 
ers of  pure  description — 

"  Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  ihing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  !     Once  I  lov'd 
Turn  ocean's  roar;  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet,  as  if  a  sisier  s  voice  reprov'd, 

That  1  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  mov'd. 

"  It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  du.-k,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  end  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darketi'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  sleep  !  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  ihe  ahore, 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drop*  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  ihe  grusshoppcr  one   good-night  carol 

'•  At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 
Starts  mio  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
'I  here  seems  s  Hooting  whisper  on  ihe  hill ; 
But  that  is  Coney  ! — lor  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
W  orpins]  themselves  sway,  till  ihey  in  fit  a* 
Deep  mio  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues." 

The  following  sketch  of  a  Midsummer 
night's  thunder  storm  in  the  same  sublime 
region,  is  still  more  striking  and  original — 

•'  The  sky  i«  chang'd  1 — and  auch  a  change  !     Oh 
night,  (strong ! 

Ami    s'orm,    and  darkness,    ye   are   wondrous 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
01  ii  dark  eye  i'  I  or  along, 

From  peak  10  peak,  ihe  rattling  crag*  among 

>  the  live  thunder!   Not  fr  -cloud, 

Hut  every  mountain  now  hath  toj" 

Anil  .lutn  answers,  through  U«t  wi\«v*j  »V 
Back  to  the  jovuus  My*,  vsVw  c»\\ va  V«  »X«»»J 
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"  And  this  is  in  the  night  I — Most  gloriou*  night ! 
Thou  wen  not  sent  lor  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight. — 
A  pur ii.ui  of  the  tempest  and  of  i. 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  aea ! 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth '. 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shake  with  its  mountain-mirth." 

In  passing  Femey  and  Lausanne,  there  is  a 
line  account  of  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  ;  but  we 
have  room  for  but  oue  more  extract,  and  must 
take  it  from  the  characteristic  reflections  with 
which  the  piece  is  concluded.  These,  like 
most  of  the  preceding,  may  be  thought  to 
favour  too  much  of  egotism :  But  this  is  of 
the  essence  of  such  poetry ;  and  if  Lord  By- 
run  had  only  been  happier,  or  in  better  hu- 
mour with  the  world,  we  should  have  been 
delighted  with  the  confidence  he  has  here 
I  in  his  readers  : — as  it  is,  it  sounds  too 
like  the  lust  disdainful  address  of  a  man  who 
is  about  to  quit  a  world  which  has  ceased  to 
have  any  attractions — like  the  resolute  speech 
oi  Piarpe — 

"  For  this  vile  world  and  Ihave  long  been  jangling, 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now.   — 

The  reckoning,  however,  is  steadily  and 
f  made  ;  and  though  he  does  not  spare 
himself,  we  must  say  that  the  world  comes 
off  much  the  worst  in  the  comparison.  The 
passage  is  very  singular,  and  written  with 
much  force  ana  dignity. 

"  Thus  for  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices. — To  feel 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be  ; — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hale,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief  or  leal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirii  of  our  thought, 

la  a  stern  task  of  soul ! — No  matter '. — it  is  taught. 

'•  I  hove  not  lov'd  the  world— nor  the  world  me  ! 
I  have  not  ftstter'd  its  rank  breath;  nor  bow'd 
To  i's  idolatries  a  patient  knee.— 
Nor  coin'd  my  check  to  smiles, — norcricd  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo.     In  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them,"  See. 

"  I  have  not  lov'd  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ' 
But  let  us  pnrt  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe, 
Though  I  nave  found  them  not,  thst  there  may  be 
W,,r(I»whichar«Mhings, — hopes  which  will 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave  [ceive 
Snares  for  the  failing !  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ; 
That  two  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 

That  goodness  is    no    name,  and    happiness    no 
dream." 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful ; — but  we  are  immoveable 
in  the  resolution,  that  no  statement  of  ours 
i'ver  give  additional  publicity  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

We  come  now  to  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 
It  is  very  sweet  and  touching — though  we 
can  afford  but  a  short  account  of  it.  Chillon 
is  a  ruined  castle  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in 
the  dungeon  of  which  three  gallant  brothers 
were  confined,  each  chained  to  a  separate 
pillar,  till,  after  long  year*  of  anguish,  the 
two  younger  died,  and  were  buried  under  the 
cold  floor  of  the  prison.    The  e\de*A  *ru  at 
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length   liberate,' 

ana  misery — and  is  sti 

libert\ 

his  impriao: 

feelings,   when  bound 

tomb,  and  of  the  gradual 

cheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  ptl 

•'  We  could  not  move  a  single  pace ; 
We  could  not  sec  each  other's  t«ce , 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  tn  our  eight] 
And  thus  together — yet  apart 
Fetler'd  in  hand,  and  pin'd  in 
"Twos  still  some  solace  in  the  deans 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech 
And  each  lutn  comforter  to  i 
Wiih  some  new  hope,  or  legcod  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold 
Bot  even  these  at  length  grew  cols' t 
Our  voices  look  a  dreary  tone 
An  echo  of  the  it 

A  grating  sound — not  full  si 
Aa  they  of  yore  «ra 
li  might  be  fancy — but  M  n>» 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own.' 

The  return  to  the  condition  of  tb 
brother,  the  blooming  Benjamin  of  tl 
is  extremely  natural  and  all' 

"  1  was  live  eldest  of  the  tin 
Ami  lo  uphold  ai  e  rest, 

I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  at 
And  each  did  well  in  his  di . 
The  yaoagaat,  whom  my  l-.< 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  gr " 
To  bus — with  eyea  as  blue  o« 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  i 
And  truly  might  it  be  diatrest 
To  see  each  bird  in  sach  a  neat ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  aa  day— 
(When  day  was  beautiful  i 
As  to  young  eagles,  bi 
And  thus  he  was  nj  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
Wiih  tears  lor  Hon 
And  then  they  uV'w'.l  like  mountain 

The  gentle  decay  and  grade 
of  this  youngest  life,  is  the  roost  I 
beautiful  passage  in  the  poem. 

"  But  he.  the  favorite  and  ib*  fkm'r, 
Most  chrnsh'd  si 
His  mother's  image  in  (sir  face. 
The  infant  love  ol  u 
His  inartyr'd  lather's  d  •area  l  thmij 
My  latest  care,  for  w  I.  ■ 
To  hoard  my  life,  thai 
Leas  wretched  now,  and  one 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  I 
A  spirit  nniural  or  invpir'd — 
He,  loo.  was  struck  '  and  dsv  by 
Was  withcr'd  on 
He  faded  ;  and  so  calm 
So  sofily  worn. 

mi  lent 
And  hose  I 

Wi 

■  as  a  mock> 
Whose  tints  as  gently  i 
As  a  departing  no 
An  eye  of  most  Iranstiu 
That  almost  made  ill*  dungi 
And  not  a  word  of  tnur 
A  gi 

A  little  tall  aye, 

A  litili 
For  I 
In  this  last  loss,  ol 
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e  sighs  he  would  suppress 
„  nature's  feebleness, 
.  I v  drawn,  grew  less  and  leu! 
bui  I  coula  not  bear  !— 
>r  I  wok  wild  with  fear; 
rid  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 
t  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 
d  to  him  ! — I  found  him  not, 
r'd  in  this  black  spot, 
d — /  onlv  drew 
sed  breath  of  dungeon-dew." 

tsi  calamity,  he  is  allowed  to  be 
dungeon. 

■  liberty  to  stride 

mil  from  aide  to  side, 
ddown,  and  then  athwart, 

it  over  every  part ; 

I  the  pillars  one  by  one, 

where  my  walk  begun, 
i>nly,  as  I  trod, 
■rs'  graves  without  a  sod.' 

up  at  last  to  the  high  chink  that 
i  light  t"  his  prison ;  and  looks 
e  on  the  long-remembered  face 
d  the  lofty  forms  of  the  eternal 

-and  they  were  the  same, 

iot  chang  d  like  me  in  frame  ; 

housand  years  of  snow 

icir  wide  long  lake  bp low, 

B  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 

nrrenls  leap  and  gush 

ll'd  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 

rme-wall'd  distant  town, 

sails  go  skimming  down ; 

are  was  a  little  isle, 

v  very  face  did  smile, 

y  one  in  view  ; 

:n  isle  ;  it  seem'd  no  more, 

ler  than  my  dungeon  floor, 

re  were  three  tall  ireea, 

dew  the  mountain  breeie, 

ere  were  waters  flowing, 

Ffe  were  young  flow'rs  growing, 

le  breath  and  hue. 

mi  !>v  the  caatle  wall, 

ein'd  joyous,  each  and  all; 

ale  the  rising  blast ; 

if  nevrr  flew  so  fast 

ne  he  seem'd  to  fly." 

the  poems  in  this  little  volume, 
le — and  most  of  them,  we  fear, 
1  ami  not  very  charitable  ap- 
,  entitled  "  Darkness,"  is  free 
■  imputation.     It  is  a  grand 
etch  of  the  supposed  conse- 
final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and 
•* — executed,  undoubtedly, 
1  fearful  force — but  with  some- 
nan  exaggeration-and  a  fantas- 
a  of  incidents.     The  very  con- 
rrible,  above  all  conception  of 
ty — and  is  too  oppressive  to  the 
o  be  contemplated  with  pleas- 
le  faint  reflection  of  poetry. 

"  The  icy  eanh 
ml  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

forests  are  burnt,  for  light  and 

i  men  by  the  despairing  light 
thly  |sp401,  ns  l,y  fits 

Some  lay  down 
:y»s  »  ><1  Mmi'  i) id  rest 

■ nched  bonds,  ondsmO'd  ! 


And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  aky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world  !  and  then  again 
With  curves  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 
And  gnash 'd  thair  teeih,  and  how  I'd  !" 

Then  they  eat  each  other :  and  are  extin- 
guished ! 

"  -^— —  The  world  waa  void. 
The  poputoua  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump. 
Seasonlcss,  hrrbless,  treeless,  manlesa,  hlelesa— 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay  ! 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothing  anrr'd  within  iheir  sileni  depihs  ; 
Ships  sailorfcss  lay  rotting  on  the  sea,         [dropp'd 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal:    As  they 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead  ;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave 
The  moon  their  mistress  had  expir'd  bi 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  ihe  clouds  perish'd  ;  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  universe." 

There  is  a  poem  entitled  "The  Dream," 
full  of  living  pictures,  and  written  with  great 
beauty  and  genius — but  extremely  paitilul — 
and  abounding  with  mysteries  into  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  penetrate.  'The  Incant- 
ation" and  '■  Titan"  have  the  same  distressing 
character — though  without  the  sweetness  o? 
the  other.  Some  stanzas  to  a  nameless  friend, 
are  in  a  tone  of  more  open  misanthropy.  Thia 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  their  tone  and 
temper. 

"  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  ihoa  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  lov'd,  thou  foreboreal  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander'd,  thou  never  couldst  shake,— 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  waichful,  'twas  not  lo  defame  me, 

Nor  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie." 

Beautiful  as  this  poetry  is,  it  is  a  relief  at 
last  to  close  the  volume.  We  cannot  maintain 
our  accustomed  tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak 
like  calm  literary  judges,  in  the  midst  of  these 
agonising  traces  of  a  wounded  and  distempered 
spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  at  last  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and 
of  wonder.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these 
for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pMtioal  effect.  There  IS  a  dreadful 
tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot 
be  counterfeited^,  in  the  expression  of  wretch- 
edness and  alienation  from  human  kind,  which 
occurs  in  every  page  of  this  publication ;  and 
as  the  author  has  at  last  spoken  out  in  his  own 
person,  and  unbosomed  his  griefs  a  great  deal 
loo  freely  to  his  readers,  the  offence  now 
would  be  to  entertain  a  doubt  nf  their  reality. 
We  certainly  have  no  hope  of  preaching  him 
into  philanthropy  and  cheerfulness  :  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  mourn  over  such  a  catas- 
trophe of  such  a  mind  ;  or  to  see  the  prodigal 
gifts  of  Nature,  Fortune,  mid  Fame,  thus 
turned  to  bitterness,  without  an  oppr 
feeling  of  impatience,  mortification,  and  sur- 
prise. Where  there  are  such  element*,  how- 
ever, it  is  equally  impossible  to  despair  that 
iv  jet  enter  into  happier  combination!) 
— or  not  to  hope  this  ■'  that  puissant  spirit" 
"  yet  slvaVx  te**ctvA 
Self-raU'd,  and  leoosaeMXU  o*\'v*«  *e%\." 
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(Noormbrr,  1817.) 

Ldla  Ruokh;  an  Oriental  Romance.     By  Thomas  Moorb.    4lo.    pp.  406. :  London :  1817. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  our  recent  poetry 
East :  But  this  is  the  finest 
talism  we  have  had  yet.  The  land  of 
the  Sun  has  never  shone  out  so  brightly  on  the 
children  of  the  North — nor  the  sweets  of  Asia 
poured  forth,  nor  her  gorgeousness  dis- 
played so  profusely  to  the  delighted  senses  of 
Europe.  The  beauteous  forms,  the  dazzling 
splendours,  the  breathing  odours  of  the  East, 
seem  at  last  to  have  found  a  kindred  poet  in 
that  green  isle  of  the  Weft ;  whose  Genius 
has  long  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a 
warmer  clime,  and  now  wantons  and  luxuri- 
ates in  those  voluptuous  regions,  as  if  it  felt 
that  it  had  at  length  regained  its  native  ele- 
ment. It  is  amazing,  indeed,  how  much  at 
home  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  in  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia ;  aud  how  purely  and  strictly 
Asiatic  all  the  colouring  and  imagery  of  his 
book  nppears.  He  is  thoroughly  embued  with 
the  ammeter  of  the  scenes  to  which  he  trans- 
ports us  ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
is  less  wonderful  than  the  dexterity  and  ap- 
parent facility  with  which  he  has  turned  it  to 
account,  in  the  elucidation  and  embellishment 
of  his  poetry.  There  is  not,  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  a  simile  or  description,  a  name, 
a  trait  of  history,  or  allusion  of  romance  which 
belongs  to  European  experience ;  or  does  not 
indicate  an  entire  familiarity  with  the  life,  the 
dead  nature,  and  the  learning  of  the  East. 
Nor  arc  these  barbaric  ornaments  thinly  seat- 

iei|  to  in. ike  up  a  show.   They  are  showered 

» ishly  over  all  the  work  :  and  form,  perhaps 
much,  the  staple  of  the  poetry — and  tlie 
lint  which  is  clneny  distinguished 
its  richness. 

We  would  confine  this  remark,  however,  to 
the  descriptions  of  external  objects,  and  the 
ons  to  literature  and  history— or  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  materiel  of  the  poetry  be- 
The  Characters  and  Sentiments  are 
of  a  different  order.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be 
said  to  be  copies  of  European  nature ;  but  they 
are  still  less  like  that  of  any  other  region. 
They  ue,  ill  truth,  poetical  imaginations; — 
but  it  is  to  the  [>oetry  of  rational,  nonourable, 
■  rale,  and  humane  Europe,  that  they 
belong — and  not  to  the  childishness,  cruelty, 
and  profligacy  of  Asia.  It  may  seem  a  harsh 
and  presumptuous  sentence,  to  some  of  our 
Cosmopolite  readers:  But  from  all  we  have 
been  able  to  gathel  from  history  or  recent  ob- 
"iild  be  inclined  to  say  that 
there  was  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose, 
or  prn  except  among  the  na- 

tives el  Europe,  and  their  genuine  descendants. 

Tie  i  thins  very  extraordinary,  we 

think,  in  the  work  before  us — and  something 
which  in  the  author,  not  only  a  great 

tauborauce  of  talent,  but  a  very  singular  con- 


1  stitution  of  genius.   While  it  is  more  splendid 
in  imagery— (and  for  the  most  part 
1  good  taste) — more  rich  in  sparkling  thoughi 
and  original  conceptions,  ana  more  full  maeef 
of  exquisite  pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  ol  lirau- 
'  ties  and  virtues,  and  all  sorts  of  sufferings  and 
',  crimes,  than  any  other  poem  that  has  \ . 
!  before  us ;  we  rather  think  we  speak  tbi 
of  most  readers,  when  we  add,  that  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  to  mingle  a  certai 
disappointment  with  that  of  admiiation!  to 
excite   admiration   rather  than    any  warmer 
sentiment  of  delight — to  da/ 
enchant — and,  in  the  end,  more  fieqm 
startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the  atten; 
the  constant  succession  of  glittering  image* 
ami  high-strained  emotions,  than  to  mu 
a  rising  interest,  or  win  a  growing  sympathy, 
by  a  less  profuse  or  more  s\  Ii*pl»y 

of  attractions. 

The  style  is.  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse, 
and  too  unvaried  in  its  character.     But  its 
greatest  fault,  in  our  eyes,  is  th' 
of  its  brilliancy — the  want  of  plairmesa,  sim- 
plicity, and  repose.  We  have-  -med 
by  some  very  zealous  ad  in  n. 
genius,  that  you  cannot  open  this  book  with- 
out finding  a  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  page. 
Now,  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing 
what  we  think  its  greatest  defect.     NO  «r>rk, 
consisting  of  man  \                    aid  have  detach- 
ed and  distinguishable  beauties  in  ev< 
of  them.   No  great  work,  inderd     (,.  uld  have 
many  beauties :    If  it  were  perfect,  it 
have  but  one;  and  that  but  faintly  perceptible, 
except  on  a  view  of  the  ithole.     Look, 
ample,  at  what  is  perhaps  the   tn 
and   exquisite  production  of  human  ait — the 

and  elevation  of  a  G 
its  old  severe  simplicity.     What 
ornament — what  rejection  ol 
tail! — what  masses  of  plain  — what 

rigid  economical  limitation  to  the  useful  and 
the  necessury  !    The  cottage  of  a  pen- 
scarcely  more  simple  in  its  structure,  and  hu 
not  fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous 
what  grandeur — what  elegance— -what  gIMI 
and  completeness  in  the  effect !  The  v  ; 
beautiful — because  the  beauty  is  in  the  whole: 
But  there  is  little  merit  in    -  P*rt»» 

except  that  of  fitness  and  careful   finishing. 
Contrast  this,  now,  with  a  Dutch   pleasure- 
house,  or  a  Chinese — where   everj 
meant  to  be  separately  beautiful — and  th«  re- 
sult is  deformity  ! — Where  there  is  not  ai 
of  the  surface  that  is  not  brilliant  with  varied 
colour,  and  rough  with  curves  and  ate 
and  where  the  effect  of  the  whole  it 
and  offensive.   We  are  as  far 
meaning  to  insinuate  tl  lortry 

is  of  this  description.    On  the  contrary,  wo 
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are,  for  the  most  part, 
f  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  the  gene- 
Design  of  his  pieces  very  elegant  and  in- 
genious: All  lhat  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
there  is  too  much  ornament — too  many  insu- 
lated and  independent  beauties — and  mat  the 
notice,  and  the  very  admiration  they  excite, 
hurt  tii  I  of  the  general  design;  and 

not  only  withdraw  our  attention  too  importu- 
I  from  it,  but  at  last  weary  it  out  with 
their  perpetual  recurrence. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intellectual  con- 
stitution, that  the  powers  of  taste  cannot  be 
permanently  gratified,  except  by  some  iiqfain- 
td  or  continuous  emotion  ;  and  that  a  series, 
even  of  the  most  agreeable  excitements,  soon 
ceases,  if  broken  and  disconnected,  to  give  any 
pleasure.  No  conversation  fatigues  so  soon  as 
that  which  is  made  up  of  points  and  epigrams; 
nd  the  accomplished  rhetorician,  who 


" could  not  ope 

Hi*  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope," 


list  have  been  a  most  intolerable  companion. 
•  acre  are  some  things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly 
intended  for  ornaments  and  Beasonings  only, 
that  they  are  only  agreeable,  when  sprinkled  in 
moderation  over  a  plainer  medium.  No  one 
would  like  to  make  an  entire  meal  on  sauce  pi- 
mumte;  or  toappcarinadress  crusted  over  with 
diamonds  ;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
g  ornaments  of  poetry — with  si>! 
iphors  and  ingenious  allusions,  and  all  the 
«s  of  speech  and  of  thought  that  consti- 
its  outward  pomp  and  glory.     Now,  Mr. 

ppears  tons,  is  decidedly  too 
is  gems  and  sweets  ; — he  labours  under  a 
thoni  of  wit  and  imagination — imjiairs  his 
by  the  palpable  ce  of  his  pos- 

!    would  be   neher  with   half  his 

His  works  are  not  only  of  costly  ma- 

"rial  and  graceful  design,  but  they  are  every- 

1 1 i 1 1 -_r  with  small  beautresand  tran- 

inspirations — sodden  Dashes  of  fancy, 

t   and    perish;  like  earth-born 

le  in  the  lower  sky,  and  un- 

liverl  our  eyes  from  the  great  and 

which  pursue  their  harmonious 

on. 

i.ive  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style : 

ut  th'  ■.  have  existed  in  the 

._'  deeper ;  and  though  they 

■trill  'imposition 

id,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  the 

to  the  fable. 

iracters,  and  the  sentiments, — that  they 

alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of 

fail   to  interest,  chiefly  by 

Ml" 

id  the  debasement  of  ordi- 
nary or  familiar  life,  the  author  lias  soared  to 
■iipreheiision  of  most 
.  II  his  personages  are  - 

I  agonising — so  totally 
in  ■ 

thai  so  loftv  in  rank,  and  so 
icenl  in  all  lh.il  relates 
that  the  hi 
u  scarcely  ventnre  to  con- 


ceive of  their  proceedings,  or  to  sympathise 
freely  with  their  fortui  era  to 

which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  arc  ol  l lie  same  am 
bilious  and  .exaggerated  character;  mid  all 
are  involved  in  so  much  pomp,  and  splendour, 
and  luxury,  and  the  description  of  their  ex- 
treme grandeur  and  elegance  forms  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 
less  sublime  portion  of  the  species  can  with 
difficulty  presume  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  en- 
ter into  the  concernments  of  such  very  exqui- 
site persons.  The  incidents,  in  like  manner, 
are  so  prodigiously  moving,  so  excessively 
improbable,  and  so  ten  .d,  lhat  we 

have  the  same  difficulty  of  raising  our  senti- 
ments to  the  proper  pitch  lor  them: — and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  sympathise  as  wa 
ought  to  do  with  such  portentous  occurrences, 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  withhold  our  sym- 
pathy altogether,  and  to  seek  for  its  objects 
among  more  familiar  adventures.  Scenes  of 
voluptuous  splendour  and  ecstasy  alternate 
suddenly  with  agonising  si  [in  i  e,oiis 

crimes,  and  tremendous  sufh  titles, 

incredibly  fierce  and  sanguinary,  follow  close 
on  entertainments  incredibly  nunptuona  and 
elegant; — terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  by 
delicious  calms  at  sea:  and  the  land  scenes 
are  divided  between  horrible  chasms  and  pre- 
and  vales  and  go  h  in  eternal 

blooms,  and  glittering  with  palaces  and  tem- 
ples— while  the  interest  main- 
tained by  instruments  and  agents  of  no  less 
potency  than  insanity, blasphemy,  poisonings, 
religions  hatred,  national  antipathy,  demoni- 
acal misanthropy,  and  devoted  love. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  objecting  to  a  work 
like  this,  that  it  is  made  up  of  such  materials, 
WO  may  seem  to  be  objecting  that  it  is  made 
of  the  elements  of  poetry,  tie  no  doubt 

true,  that  it  is  bv  the  use  of  such  materials 
that  poetry  is  substantially  distinguish!-  I  from 

and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  indebti 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  the  in- 
terest it  inspires:  and  it  may  seem  a  little 
unreasonable  to  complain  of  a  poet,  lhat  he 
trents  us  with  the  essence  of  poetry.   We  have 
already  hinted,  however,  lhat  it  is  not  id 
ble  to  live  entirely  on  essences;  and  our  ob- 
jection goes  not  only  to  the  excessive  Btrength 
of  the  emotions  that  are  sought  to  tie 
but  to  the  violence  of  their  transitions,  and  the 
want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of  feeling  thai 
is  produced      It  may  not  be  amiss,  hov 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  of  exphinal 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  I  bow 

the  fact  stands,  we  shall  lind  that  all  tht  eT<nt 
poets,  and,  in   an   especial   manner,  all  the 
pOOM  who  chain  down  the  attention  of  their 
readers,  and    maintain    a  growing    ii 
through  :»  long  penes  of  narratioi  - 
remarkable  for  the  occasional  familiarity, and 
even  homeliness,  of  many  ol  their  iiK- 
characters  and  sentiments. 
tingnishing  feature  in  Homer.  Chauoei 
otto,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Scott — and  will  be 
found  to  occur,  we  believe    it)  -'Ii  poetry  lhat 
has  been  long  .f  I'al 

is  capable  of  pleasing  Vety  sire  '^-^, 
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rery  deeply,  the  common  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  Wa  need  scarcely  make  an  excep- 
tion for  the  lofty  I.yric,  which  i8  so  far  from 
being  generally  attractive,  that  it  is  not  even 
iutijltigible,  except  to  a  studious  few — or  for 
those  solemn  and  devotional  strains  which  de- 
rive their  interest  from  a  still  higher  princi- 
ple:  But  in  all  narrative  poetry — in  all  long 
pieces  made  up  of  descriptions  and  adven- 
tures, it  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  success,  that  most 
of  the  persons  and  events  should  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  ordinary  life;  and,  ihnugh  more  ani- 
mated ami  important  than  to  be  of  daily  oc- 
currence, should  not  be  immeasurably  exalted 
above  the  common  standard  of  human  fortune 
and  character. 

It  should  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the 
question,  that  such  is  the  fact — and  that  no 
narrative  poetry  has  ever  excited  a  great  in- 
terest, where  the  persons  were  too  much  puri- 
fied fiom  the  vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
or  the  incidents  too  thoroughly  pursed  of  all 
that  is  ordinary  or  familiar.  But  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we 
read  such  poetry,  must  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
reason  of  our  disappointment.  It  may  be  told 
in  two  words.  Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by 
their  improbability;  and  fatigue,  by  offering 
no  points  upon  which  our  sympathies  can 
readily  attach. — Two  things  are  necessary  to 
give  a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and  com- 
manding interest;  first,  that  we  should  believe 
that  such  things  might  have  happened;  and 
$econdly,  that  they  might  have  happened  to 
ourselves,  or  to  such  persons  as  ourselves. 
But,  in  reading  the  ambitious  and  overwrought 
poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we 
feel  perpetually,  that  there  could  have  ben 
no  such  people,  and  no  such  occurrences  as 
we  are  there  called  upon  to  feel  for;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  all  events,  to  have 
much  concern  about  beings  whose  principles 
of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own,  and  who 
arc  pissed  In  situations  to  which  we  have  never 
known  any  parallel.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
all  stories  that  interest  us  must  represent  pas- 
sions of  a  higher  pitch,  and  events  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature  than  occur  in  common 
life ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  rising 
thus  sensibly  above  its  level,  that  they  become 
objectsof  interest  and  attention.  But,  in  order 
that  this  very  elevation  may  be  fell,  and  pro- 
duce its  effect,  the  story  must  itself,  in  other 
places,  give  us  the  known  and  ordinary  level, 
and,  by  a  thousand  adaptations  and  traits  of 
universal  nature,  make  us  feel,  that  the  char- 
acters which  become  every  now  and  then  the 
objects  of  our  intense  sympathy  and  admira- 

ttion,  in  great  emergencies,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rare  but  conceivable  excitements, 
are,  after  all,  our  fellow  creatures — made  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  wilh  ourselves,  and 
act  in?,  nnd  acted  upon,  by  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  Without  ths,  indeed, 
the  effect  of  their  sufferings  and  exploits 
vr :ii  te  entirely  lo«l  111*111  11*  ;  as  we  should 
be  witnoct  any  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  temptations  they  had  to  re- 
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sist.  or  the  energies  they  had  exerted.     To 
make  us  aware  of  the  altitude  of  ■ 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  us  tb- 
from  which  it  ascends.     If  we  are  allu 
sec  nothing  but  the  table  land  at  the  top,  the 
effect  will  be  no  greater  than  if  we  had  re- 
mained on  the  humble  level  of  the  shore— 
except  that  it  will  be  more  lonely,  bleak,  and 
inhospitable.     And   thus   it   is,   that    I 
ag^erating  the  heroic  qualities  of  heroe- 
become  as  uninterestuig  as  if  th< 
such  qualities — that   by  striking 
weaknesses    and    vulgar   infirm 
identify  them  wilh  ordinary  mort 
onlycease  to  interest  ordinary  moi  I 
to  excite  their  admiration  or  surpi 
pear  merely  as  strange  inconcei'. 
111  whom  superhuman  enea 
are  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  the 
of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting  in  a 

The  wise  ancient  who  ob~ 
a  man  himself;  he  could  not  but  take  an 
est  in  every  thing  that  related  to  man- 
have  confirmed  his  character  for 
adding,  that  for  the  same  reason  hi 
no  interest  in  any  thing  else.     Tl. 
ing,  after  all,  that  we  ever  tl 

•lings  of  creatures  like  ourst-lvi  4: — and 
we  are  obliged  to  lend  them  to  the  : 
and  the  brooks  of  the  valley 
airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take 
in  them.     Wilh  sentient  beings   the 
more    obviously   the    same.      By    whatever 
names  we  may  call  them,  or  with  a 
fantastic  attributes  we  may  plea 
them,  still  we  comprehend,  and  concern  out* 
selves  about  them,  only  in  so  far  as  : 
semble  ourselves.      All   the   deil 
classic  mythology — and   all   the  devils  and 
angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing  but  human 
creatures — or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long 
as  they  nre  so.     Let  any  one  try  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  story  he  could  maL 
ventures  of  a  set  of  beings  v 
our  own  species  in  any  of  its 
— who  were   incapable,  for  instance,  of  IAS 
debasil  g  feelings  of  fear,  pain,  01 
and  he  will  find,  that   instead  of  becoming 
more  imposing  and  attractive  b\ 
of  those  infirmities,  they  becorm 
significant,  and  indeed  in  a  great  dec 
conceivable.    Or,  to  come  a   lit 
the  matter  before  us,  and  not  t. 
the  bounds  of  common  experieii' 
a  l.ile.  founded  on  refined  notions  of  d^^H 
love  and  punctilious  inte«rit\.  In 
race  of  obscene^  brutal  and  plundering  »avagM 
— or,  even  within  the  limits  of  ihe  - 
try.  if  a  poem,  turning  upon 
court  intrigue,  the  pride  of  rank,  and  lh< 
of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  w  1 
the  hands  of  village  maidens  01 
bourers,  is  it  not  obvious  thai  the  rcmoteae* 
of  the  manners,  characters  and  : 
their  own,  would  first  snrj» 
volt  them — and  lhat  the  11 
and  adventitious  Superiority  1 
concerned,  would,  instead  0 
interest,  entirely  destroy  it 
extinguish  all  sympathy  wi'1- 


r  nboat  their  fate  t — Now,  what 
erocious  savage, 
•esses  to  an  ordinary 
persons  of  such  poetry 
usidering,  are  to  the  ordinary 
TV.  They  do  not  believe  in 
of  their  existence,  or  of  their 
do  not  comprehend  the 
■nduct;  and  have  no 
thy  with  the  feelings  that  are 

ied  this  speculation,  we  be- 
far— and,  with  reference  to 
us.  it  would  be  more  cor- 
it  had  suggested  these 
•  nelly  ap- 
fli  its  faults  are  cer- 
re  been  endeavouring 
quite  unjust  to  rhar- 
.  faults — which  are  beyond  all 
MS    Ihau    its    beauties, 
ly  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
?ry  spread  over  the  whole 
it"  the  greatest  activity  ami 
the  author;  but  it  is 
ded,  still  more  strikingly, 
Jerand  noble  feeling,  poured 
larmih  and  abundance,  as  to 
on  the  heart  of  the  Ifder, 
:  llow  it  w  ith  a   tide  of 

neither  few  nor  brief,  over 

ius  of  Poetry  seems  to 

cnantment — 

ly  of  the  verse  and  the  beauty 

u  so  harmoniously  with 

«S  of  tkg  MootiOD,  that 

■  hich 

the  read."  pasaire)} 

■  t  delight.     Mr. 

'    where  his  happiest 

realises  more  exactly  than  that 

i did  account 

HI  of  the  sons;  of 

rre,  «n<!  hrce, 

d  take  die  prison'd  soul, 

'airily  to   be   regretted 
i  often  have  broken  tfa 

'US  strains,  or  filled  up 
■  I  brilliant  falsetto,  it 
le forgone:;,  that  his  exci 

ir  to  himself  as  his  faults, 
ole,  perhaps  more  charac 

!  before  us  contains  four  sepa- 
oniieeted,  ho 
.  ke  orient  pearls  at  ran- 
ler  thread  o! 

I  tended, 

L"  i  cat;  which  they 

i    the  following 

ig  r,i 
end  id 

If,  to 


meet  her  enamoured  bridegroom  in  the  de- 
lightful valley  of  Cashmere.  The  progress 
of  this  gorgeous  cavalcade,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country  which  it  traverses,  are  exhibit- 
ed with  great  richness  of  colouring  and  pic-  ' 
turesque  effect ;  though  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  a  cer- 
tain tone  of  levity,  and  even  derision,  is  fre- 
quently assumed — not  very  much  in  keeping, 
we  think,  with  the  lender  and  tragic  strain  of 
poetry  of  which  it  is  the  accompaniment — 
certain  breakings  out,  in  short,  of  that  mock- 
ing European  wit,  which  has  made  itself 
merry  with  Asiatic  solemnity,  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton — but 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  miscellany, 
the  prevailirm  character  of  which  is  of  so 
opposite  a  temper.     To  nm.  irnor, 

or  divert  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride,  m 
the  noon-tide  and  night-halts  ot  her  luxurious 
progress,  a  young  Cashmerian  poet  ha.  i 
sent  by  the  callantry  of  the  bridegroom  ;  and 

on  those  occasions,  the  several  poems 

that  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume  now  before 

-   tin'  witchery  of  his  voice  nnd 

..!  met)  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the 
tefldef  tales  which  he  reconnls,  that  the  poor 
ss,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  him  before  the 
end  of  the  journey;  and  by  the  time  she 
Snteri  the  lovely  vale  of  Geahmere,  and  sees 
the  glittering  lowers  pre] 

for  her  -   that  she  would 

joyfully  forego  all  this  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  fly  to  the  desert  with  her  ndored  Fera- 
morz.    The  youthful  bard,  )■■■  *  now 

disappeared  from  her  side;  and  she  is  sup- 
with   fainting   heart   and    downcast 

.10  the  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant! 
when  |]  i  Feramorz  himself  bids  her 

be  of  good  cheer — and,  looking  up, 

I  poet  in  ihe  Prince  himself!  who  hod 
assumed  ihis  gallant  disguise,  and   won  her 
without   deriving  any   aid 
■ton  his  rank  or  her  engagements. 

The  whole  story  is  ^  ■  .  and  gaily 

told  ;  nnd  is  adorned  with  many  lender  as 
well  ns  lively  passages — without  reckoning 
among  the  latter  lite  occasional  criticisms  of 
the  omniscient  Kadladeen.  the  magnificent 
and  most  infallible  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
Haram  —  whose  sayings  and  remarks,  we 
cannot  help  observing,  do  not  agree  very  well 
with  the  character  which  is  assigned  him — 
being  for  the  most  part  very  smart,  senten- 
tious, and  acute,  and  by  no  means  solemn, 
stupid,  and  pompous,  as  was  to  have 
expected.  Mr.  Moore's  genius,  however,  we 
•appose,  is  too  iuveterately  lively,  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  l  irrteneit  dulness 

We  come  at  last,  however,  lo  the  poetry. 

The  first    piece,   which    is   entitled   ';Th» 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khomssan,1'  is  the  lot 
we  think,  and   certainly  not  the  best,  of  the 
series.     It  has  all  the  faults  which  we  hare, 
somewhat   i.  imputed    to   the 

volume  at  large  ;  and   it  was  chiefly,  indeed, 
with  a   reference  to  it,  that   we  made  those 
lory  remarks,  which   the  author  v?v\i 
probably  think  too  much  \n  \\u»  *xj\u\  o\  "Cn* 
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sage  Churaberlain.     The  6tory(  which  is  not 
in    all    its    parts    extremely    intelligible,   is 

I  r hi  a  notice,  in  D'Herbelol,  of  a  da- 
ring in.postor  of  tin-  early  ages  of  Islamism. 
who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  ana 
more  authoritative  mission  than  that  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  be  destined  to  overturn  all 
tyrannies  and  superstitions  on  the  earth,  and 
to  rescue  all  souls  that  believed  in  him.  To 
shade  the  celestial  radiance  of  his  brow,  he 
ways  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  Caliph,  and  exlermi- 

with  all  his  adherents.  On  this  story, 
Mr.  tfoore  1ms  engrafted  a  romantic  and  not 
Tery  probable  tale  of  two  young  lovers,  Azim 
and  Zelica;  the  former  of  whom  having  been 
supposed  to  perish  in  battle,  the  grief  of  the 
latter  unsettles  her  understanding;  and  her 
distempered  imagination  is  easily  intlamed 
by  the  mystic  promises  of  the  Veiled  Prophet, 
which  at  length  prevail  en  her  to  join  the 
tnop of  lovely  priestesses  who  cam  a  blissful 

tality  in  another  world,  by  sham 
braces  upon  earth.  By  what  artful  illu- 
eions  the  poor  distracted  maid  was  thus  be- 
trayed to  her  min,  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
explained  ;  only  we  are  informed  that  she 
and  lli'  Veiled  Apostle  descended  into  a 
charnel-house,  and  look  a  mutual  oath,  and 
drank  blood  together,  in  pledge  of  their  eter- 
nal union.  At  length  Azim,  who  b 
been  slam.  Imt  made  captive  in  battle,  and 
had  wandei  re  till  he  had  imbibed 

the  love  of  liberty  that  inspired  her  famous 
-  of  old — henrs  of  the  proud  promises 
of  emancipation  which  Mnkanna  (for  that 
was  the  prophet's  name)  hail  held  out  to  all 
DAI  ions,  and  be  enrolled  among  the 

champions  of  freedom  and  virtue.  On  the 
itraent,  he  is  introduced  into 
scene  el  voluptuous  splendour,  where  all  the 
seducive  influences  of  art  and  nature  are  in  vain 

I  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  love 
of  Zelica  and  of  liberty.  He  breaks  proudly 
away  from  these  soft  enchantments,  and  finds 
a  mournful  female  figure  before  him,  in  whom 
ne  almost  immediately  recognises  his  long- 
lost  and  ever-loved  Zelica.  The  first  moment 
of  their  met  -tasy  on  both  side 

the  unhappy  air]  soon  calls  In  mind  the  un- 
utterable condition  to  which  she  is  reduced — 
and,  in  agony,  reveals  to  him  the  sad  story  of 
her  derangement,  and  of  the  bast;  advantage* 
•hat  had  been  taken  of  it.  Ajtim  at  first 
throws  her  from  him  in  abhorrence,  but  soon 
turns,  in  relenting  pity,  and  offers  at  last  to 
rescue  her  from  this  seat  of  pollution.  She 
listens  with  eager  joy  to  his  proposal,  and  is 
about  to  fly  with  him  in  the  instant,  when 
the  dread  voice  of  Mokanna  thunders  in  her 
ear  her  oath  of  eternal  fidelity.  That  terrible 
aoond  brings  bark  her  frenzy.  She  throws 
her  lover  wildly  from  her.  and  vanishes  St 
once,  amidst  the  dazzling  lights  of  that  un- 
Azim  then  joins  the  approaching 

if  the  Caliph,  and  leads  on  his  forces 
against  the  impious  usurper.  Mokanna  per- 
forms prodigies  of  valour — but  is  always  borne 
back  by  the  superior  force  and  enthusiasm  <>l 
Azim :  and  after  a  \an%  ccnuae  of  Ynurara  and 


illusions,  he  poisons  the  remtuuit  < 

and  himself  plunge- 
such  corrosive  nuality,  as  ii 
guish  life,  and  dissol' 
the  mortal  frame 
with  his  fatal  veil 
parts,  where,  beii 
she  rushes  upon  the  sj 
receives  his  forgi  i 
survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of 
ual  prayer  and  suppl  ica  i 
and  dies  at  last  upon  her  grave,  it 
assurance  of  rejoining  Ii 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge 
faults  of  this  story,  after  the 
tions  we  hazarded  at  the  Oul 
acter  of  Mokanna,  as  well 
influence,  is  a  mere  distort 
gance :  But  the  great  ; 
tion  of  Zelica;  and  th 
tously  alleged  by  the  poet 
Nothing  less,  inde 
count  for  such  a  catH- 
it  is  painful  and 
The  bridal  oath,  pled:. 
the  festering  bod 
overstrained  theatrical 
school  ;  and  a  gi 
and  argumentation  w  i 
ate  or  conceal   those   i 
incomprehensible      ), 
fancy  and  expression 
of  the  scenes  of  | 
great  doubts  of  the  success < 
it  had  all  been  of  the  tatna 
poem  of  w  !  1 1  e  nov 

even  there,  there  is  a 
ble,  in  the  volume  nl  - 
tiful  images,  which  an 
luxure  on  in  the  g 

the  style,  and  in-. 
the  story  with  the  grai 
rich  and*  figured  veil, 
be  sweeter  than  this  ai 
into  this  earthly  paradise  of 

"  Meanwhile,  through  vast  illu: 

Silent  and  brig  In.  win 

Of  fragrant  » 

From  mony  ■  ja»p« 

Yminp  Axii: 

Whnt  means  this  moie  c 

lb  re,  the  way  leads.  o'« 

Or  ninis  ol  Cairo. 

Where,  rang'd  in  caaaol 

Sweet  w.hhI  111  nl-  I 

And  here,  nl  once,  the  ( 

Btirsio  on  his  sighl 

Where,  in  i 

In  broken  rainbows,  a  fr 

lbu.li  n»  lb'  enmnei' 

All  rich  wiili  Arnheaque*  o 

And  die  ni">... 

The  sprinkling  of  thai  t 

I. ike  ibe  wet.  glue 

Thai  on  die  mart 

"  Here  loo  he  Ii 
•  ninn'i"  love 
Of  Innd  and  wav. 
For  iheir  wenk  lo< 

Thro., 

In  which  ii  undula' 

IA*  c  from  a  fawj  tuna)  * 


d  lightly  in 
Cotnorm, 
ird  that  wines  the  air  is  wen  j — 
loones,  such  aa  gleam  between 
osseins  of  ihe  coral  tree 
•lia's  sunny  sea  : 
acred  pigeon  ;  and  the  thrush 
whose  holy  wsrblings  gush, 
m  ihe  tall  pagoda's  top; — 
birds  that,  in  the  spicc-time,  drop 
'ens.  drunk  wiih  that  sweet  food 
hath    Inr'd    them  o'er   the   summer 
under  Araby's  soft  sun      [flood ; — 
nests  ol  budding  cinnamon." 

pp.  53—56. 

r  youth  looks  round  at  first  with 

those  seductions,  with  which  he 

•age  prophet  wishes  to  try  the 

uries. 

e  thinks,  atill  nearer  on  the  braeie 

dream-like  harmonies, 
hi'  h  bul  adds  new.  downy  links 
nn  in  which  his  spun  .inks. 

w'rd  the  sound  ;  and,  faraway 
„  rials,  spark  line  wiih  the  play 
amps — like  the  rich  irack  winch  Dsy 
waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us  ; 
ih,  its  lighi  so  tremulous  ; — 
paf  female  forma  advance, 
Iter  in  the  maiy  dance 
;\)  in  ihe  green  sunny  bowers, 
iptives  to  the  King  of  Flowers,"  ic. 

y  dance  before  him  ;  then  divide, 
rosy  clouds  at  even-iide 
pavilion  of  ihe  sun — 
ine  by  one, 
a  path  that  from  ihe  chamber  leads 
rraces,  and  moonlight  meads, 
ughter  comes  upon  ihe  wind, 
MTibling  nvtnph  remains  behind, 
l  back  in  vain, — fur  ihey  are  gone, 
in  all  that  light,  alone  ! 

beauteous  brow, 
hftilnrss  more  beauteous  now  ; 
chain-work  round  her  hmr 
Yezd  and  Shiraz  wear, 
aashrinkinglv  she  stood, 
e  of  gold  and  sandal  wood, 

ice,  she  Inuch'd   with   hurried 
ling  fingera  off  attain,    [strain, 
gth  a  timid  glance  she  stole 
eel  gravity  of  soul 

is  festurea,  calm'd  her  fear; 
w.  more  near, 
amc  ; — then  sat  her 
'«  edge,  and  bolder  grown,     [down 
mode  of  Ispahan 

sirain,  and  thus  began  : — " 

■Mure  of  the  grand  armn- 
'  fie  same  luxuri- 
magination,  din 
:t»:— 

vd  the  way, 

short  hours, 
igic  powers 
i  slur, 
llar'd  tialls  ol  Qhilminar, 
j,  far  as  ihe  eye  can 
terns   and   domes  and   sun-bright 

.'.I  hy  many  a  fold 

■  ll h  tmlla  ol  gold  ; — 
ilver  spun, 

i  ilir  sun  ; 


"  Ne'er  did  the  march  of  Mahadi  display 
Booh  pomp  before  i — not  ev'n  when  on  his  way 
Tfl  Msec* I  Temple,  when  boih  land  and  sea 
Were  ? pml'd  to  feed  the  Pilgtim's  luxury  ; 
When  round  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruit*  of  the  Nurih  in  icy  (rashness  thow, 
And  cool'd  his  thirsty  lip,  beneath  the  glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  enow  : — 
Nor  e'er  did  srnianient  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphau 
First,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock, 
'  Mi  iheir  light  mountain  steeds,  of  royal  alock ; 
Then,  Chieftains  of  Damascus,  proud  to  see 
The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry,"  fcc. 

pp.86— 89. 

We  can  afford  room  now  only  for  the  con- 
clusion— the  last  words  of  the  dying  Zelica; 
which  remind  us  of  those  of  ■>  Ger- 

trude— and  the  catastrophe  of  Aiim,  which 
is  imaged  in  that  of  Souther's  Roderick. 

"  '  But  live,  my  Azim  ; — oh  !  to  call  thee  mine 

Thus  once  again  ! — my  Azim — dream  divine  I 

Live,  if  thou  everlov'dst  me,  if  to  meet 

Thy  Zclcs  hereafter  would  be  sweet, 

Oh  live  to  pray  for  her ! — to  bend  the  knee 

Morning  and  night  before  that  Deiiy, 

To  whom  pure  lips  and  hearts  wnhout  a  stain. 

As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breoih'd  in  vsin — 

And  pray  that  He  may  pardon  her — may  take 

Compassion  on  her  soul  lor  thy  dear  sake, 

And.  noughi  rememb'ring  but  her  love  to  thee. 

Make  her  all  thine,  all  His,  eternally  ! 

Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twin'd 

Our  youthful  hearts  together — every  wind 

Thai  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  ihe  well-known 

flowers, 
Will  bring  the  sweetness  of  those  innocent  hour* 
Rack  to  thy  soul,  and  thou  may'at  feel  again 
For  thy  poor  Zelica  as  thou  didst  then. 
So  shall  thy  orisons,  like  dew  that  flics 
To  heav'n  upon  the  morning's  sunshine,  rise 
With  all  love's  earliest  ardour  to  Ihe  skiea  I' 

Time  fleeted  !    Yeors  on  years  had  pass'd  away. 
And  few  of  those  who,  on  that  mournful  day 
Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 
The  maiden's  death,  and  the  youth's  sgony, 
Were  living  still — when,  by  a  rustic  grave 
Beside  the  swift  Anion's  transparent  wave, 
An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 
By  one  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  in  prayer. 
For  the  Inst  timo  knell  down  !    And,  though  the 

shade 
Of  death  hung  dark'ning  over  him,  there  ploy'd 
A  gleam  of  rapture  on  Ins  eye  and  cheek, 
Thai  brighten  d  even  death — like  the  last  streak 
Of  intense  glory  nn  ih'  horizon's  brim. 
When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chill  and  dim  I — 
His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept  j 
She,  for  whose  spirit  he  had  pray  'd  and  wept 
Sn  many  years,  had  come  to  him,  all  dreet 
In  angel  smiles,  and  told  him  she  was  blest ! 
Fur  this  the  old  man   breath'd   his   thanks,— and 

died  !— 
And  there,  upon  the  banks  of  that  lov'd  tide, 
He  and  his  Zelica  sleep  side  by  side," 

pp.  121—123. 

The  next  piece,  which  is  entitled  "  Parmili* 
and  the  Peri,"  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the 
ling.  It  is  full  of  spirit,  elegance,  and 
beauty  ;  wad,  though  slight  enough  in  its  struc- 
ture, breathes  throughout  a  most  pure  and 
engaging  morality.  It  is,  in  truth,  little  more 
than  a  moral  apologue,  expanded  and  ndomed 
by  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  poet  who  recite* 
it.  The  Peris  arc  a  sort  of  half-fallen  female 
angels,  who  dwell  in  air,  and  live  on  perfume*-, 
ana,  though  banished  lot  a.  \\me  wcm'VwcV' 
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„.je,  go  obout  in  (his  lower  world  doing  good. 
One  of  these — But  it  is  as  short,  and  much 
more  agreeable,  to  give  the  author's  own  in- 
troduction. 

"  One  morn  t  Peri  st  the  gote 
01  Eden  «tuod,  disconsolate  ; 
And  as  abe  liaien'd  lo  die  Springs 

Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing; 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  vingi 

Through  Iht  half  itpen  portal  glowing! 
She  wept  to  think  her  recream  rnce 
Should  e'er  hare  lost  thai  glorious  place  !" 

p.  133. 

The  Angel  of  the  Gate  sees  her  weeping, 
and — 

"  '  Nymph  of  a  fair,  but  erring  line  !' 
Genily  he  said — '  One  hope  i>  thine. 
'Ti*  written  >"  the  Book  of  Fate, 

TAe  Peri  yet  may  he  forgiven 
Who  bring'  to  thu  Eternal  Gal* 

The  gifi  that  15  ifmmi  rf«ir  to  Heaven .' 
Go,  aeck  it.  and  redeem  thy  sin  ; — 
'Tia  aweel  to  Icl  the  Pardon' J  in  !'  " — p.  133. 

Full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eagerly 
in  search  of  this  precious  gift.  Her  first  quest 
is  on  the  plains  of  India — the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  whioh  is  put  in  line  contrast  with  the  havoc 
and  carnage  which  the  march  of  a  bloody 
conqueror  had  then  spread  over  them.  The 
Pen  comes  to  witness  the  heroic  death  of  a 
youthful  patriot,  who  disdains  to  survive  the 
overthrow  of  his  country's  independence. — 
She  catches  the  last  drop  which  flows  from 
his  breaking  heart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven's 
gate,  as  the  acceptable  propitiation  that  was 
required.    For 

"  '  Oh  '  if  there  be.  on  thia  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
'Tia  the  laai  libation  Liberty  drawa 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her 
cause  P  ■ — p.  140. 

The  angel  accepts  the  tribute  with  respect : 
But  the  crystal  bar  of  the  portal  does  not 
move !  and  she  is  told  that  something  holier 
even  than  this,  will  be  required  as  the  price 
of  her  admission.  She  now  flies  to  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  makes  a  delightful  but 
pensive  survey  of  the  splendid  regions  which 
it  waters  ;  tdl  she  finds  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lovely  gardens  of  Rosetta  dying  by  thousands 
of  the  plague — the  selfish  deserting  their 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  the  generous, 
when  struck  with  the  fatal  malady,  seeking 
some  solitude  where  they  may  die  without 
bringing  death  upon  others.  Among  the  lat- 
ter is  a  noble  youth,  who  consoles  himself,  in 
the  hour  of  his  agony,  with  the  thought,  that 
his  beloved  and  betrothed  bride  is  safe  from 
this  mortal  visitation.  In  the  stillness  of  his 
midnight  retreat,  however,  he  hears  a  light 
step  ippTOachhtj;. 

"  'Tia  ehe  ! — far  off,  through  moonlight  dim, 

Ho  kru  w  liia  own  betrothed  bride, 
She,  who  would  rmlier  die  with  turn, 

Than  live  to  gam  the  world  beside ! — 
Her  arma  are  round  her  lover  now  ! 

fli>  livid  cheek  to  hera  she  pree»*». 
And  dip*.  S9  hind  his  huming  brow, 

In  the  eoW  lake  her  looeen'd  iiesnes. 
Ah  !  once  how  1 1 1 1 1 . ■  did  he  ihink 
An  hour  would  eoitM,  when  he  should  shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,"  eke. 


i.j  &•»! 


•  Oh  !  let  me  only  br* 

The  blcaaed  air,  that's  bi 
And,  whether  on  III 

eeling  or  death,  'lis 
There — drink  my  leara.  while  yet  they  isT 

Would  that  my  bosom'a  blood  were  bain. 
And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  ahed  it  all 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute'*  calm. 
Nay,  lorn  not  from  me  that  dear  face— 

Am  I  not  thine — thy  own  lov'd  bride— 
The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whnae  place, 

In  life  or  death,  isby  thy  aid'  ' 
When  the  siemdiea,  the  leaf  thai  grew 
Out  of  iie  heart  must  periah  too ! 
Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love !  turn 
Before  like  ihee  I  fade  and  burn ; 
Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
The  last  pure  life  that  linger*  thei. 
She  fails— she  ainka  ! — aa  diea  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs  or  cavern-damp, 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  aighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eye*? 
One  struggle — and  Ins  pain  is  psat — 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  living  ! 
One  ktea  ihe  maiden  gives. — one  last, 

Long  kiaa — which  abe  expires  in  giving." 

pp.  Ho— 144. 

The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  in  peace, 
and  bears  again  to  the  gates  of  L>  :m  :i  toe 
farewell  sign  of  pure,  self-sacrificing 
The  worth  uf  the  gift  is  again  adn . 
pitying   angel ;   but  the  crystal   bar  still  re- 
mains immovable;  and  she  is  sent  once  mm» 
lo  seek  a  still  holier  olTering.    In  paasii 
the  romantic  vales  of  Swia,  she  seee  a  lovelf 
child  at  play  among  Jews  and  (lowers,  ana 
opposite  to  bun  a  *iern  wayfaring  man,  rusting 
from  some  unhallowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  « 
all  evil  passions  and  evil  deeds  on  his  face. 

••  Bui  hark  !  the  veaper-csll  to  prayer, 

As  alow  ihe  orb  ol  daylight  sets, 
la  rising  awertly  on  ihe  tur, 

From  Syria'a  thousand  minarets! 
The  boy  has  started  from  the  lied 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneads,  with  his  forehead  m  the  south 
Lisping  ih'  .  t.  rnal  name  of  God 

r  rom  purity's  own  cherub  mouth. 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 
And  seeking  for  us  home  again  '. 

"And  how  fell  he.  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there — while  mcm'ry  ran 
O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife  f 
Flew  o'er  the  dark  fl.iod  of  hi*  hie. 
Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place. 
Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace! 
'There  ima  a  time,'  he  said,  in  mild, 
Heart-humbled  tones—'  thou  bleated  child' 
When  young  and  haply  pure  as  tli 
I  I.Hik'd  andpray'd  like  ihee' — hut  now'.'— 
He  hung  hia  head — each  nobler  aim 

And  nope  and  feeling,  which  had  alepl 
From  hoyhood'a  hour,  lha!  inatsnt  came 
Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept — he  wept!" 
pp.  I; 

This  tear  of  repentance  is  Ihe  acoeptatst 
ft  for  the  Peri's  redemption.     The  gates) «t 
fly  open,  and  she  rushes  bto  ihe  fit 
of  immortality. 

"The  Fire  VVorshipp 
series,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  > 
ihe  finest  and  most  powerful.     V 
richness  and  beauty  of  diction  that  belong** 
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\foVatma,  it  has  a  far  more 
I  is  not  liable  to  any  of 
>  have  been  obliged  to  brino 
and  structure  of  that 
The  outline  of  the  story  is 
— AI   Hassan,  the  bigotted 
irofPersia.  had  long  waged 
.mating  war  against  the 
religion  of  the  land — 
lithra,  or  hia  emblem, 
ated  by  the  name 
The   superior  numbers  of  the 
inme   the  heroic  resistance 
id  ilriven  them  to  take  refuge 
peninsula,  cut  off  from  the 
lerslood   to  be  an  im- 
aiul   exposing  nothing  but 
to  the  sea.     In  this  fastness  the 
Ihe  Ghebers maintain  them- 
nmmiinil  of  their  dauntlpss 
d,  who  is  still  enabled,  by  sudden 
incursion  a,  to  harass  and  annoy 
In  one  of  those  desperate  en- 
ua  adventurous  leader  climbs  to 
of  a  lofty  cliff,  near  the  Emir's 
BPe  a   small    pleasure-house  had 
li  he  Imped  to  surprise  this 
ins  country:  but  found  only 
Hindu,  the  loveliesl  and  gen- 
ao  maids — aa  he  himself  ex- 


it the  gory  Vulture's  neat, 
i  a  tretnhhng  Dove  wiiliin !" 

meeting  gives  rise  to  a  mu- 
— and  the  lore  of  ihe  fair  Hinds 
knows  the 
nightly  visitant.   In  the 
however,  love  was  but 
in  the  free- 
ins  country.     His  little 
I  fu  filler  reverses,  and 
inous 
]!■■  res  •  i.-ar 

' i r»tr«-  reast.  .iiiil  in  one 

to  lake  an  eternal  farewell  of 
I  his  soul      In  his 
ilh  the 
tyoflove,th  of  their 

separation;  and  breaks  Out  into 
I  girlish  repininga: — 

new  it  <-.■«/</  not  last — 
.  'i»i«  heavenly — Inn  'tie  put ! 
hour, 
lest  hopes  decay  j 


ihe  I 
'dm 


away. 


m. 


e  jnv  nins!  like  rtivine 
Tit  or  knew, 
.  call  thee  mine. — 

•  loo  T 
ink  we  meet : — 

-ihni  tresch'rous  sen — 
in — though  • 

iv  be  death  lo  thee.'" 
pp.  187.  188. 

■ily  at  ihe  idea  of  dan- 
forces, 


and  earn  her  hand  by  helping  hrm  to  root  out 
those  impious  Ghebers  whom  he  so  much  ab- 
hors. The  spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts  forth  at 
this ;  and,  without  revealing  his  name  or 
quality,  he  proudly  avows  and  justifies  the 
conduct  of  that  luckless  sect ;  and  then,  re- 
lenting, falls  into  a  gentler  and  more  pathetic 
strain. 

"  '  Oh  !  had  we  never,  never  met ! 

Or  could  this  heart  e'en  now  fai 

How  link'd,  how  hlcss'd  we  might  hove  been, 

llnd  fate  not  Irown'd  so  dork  between  ! 

Hadet  thou  been  born  a  Persian  mnid  ; 

In  nrighh'ring  valleys  had  we  dwell. 
Through  the  same  fields  in  childhood  pley'd, 

At  ibe  same  kindling  altar  knelt — 
Then.  then,  while  all  (hose  nameleaa  lies. 
In  which  the  charm  of  Country  liea. 
Hud  round  our  hearta  been  hourly  span, 
Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one ; 
While  in  thy  lute'*  awak'ning  sigh 
I  heard  the  voice  of  days  gone  by, 
And  saw  in  ev'ry  smile  of  thine 
Returning  hours  of  glory  shine  '. — 
While  i he  wrong' d  Spirit  of  our  Land       [thse  ! — 

I.iv'd.  look'd.  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through 
God  t  who  t-ould  then  this  sword  withstand  t 

lis  very  (Irish  were  viriory  ! 
But  now  !     Estrang'd,  divore'd  for  ever, 
Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ; 
Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wore — 

Faith,  friends,  and  country,  sunder' d  wide;- 
And  then,  then  only,  true  lo  love. 

When  false  to  all  that's  dear  beside '. 
Thy  fnilirr  lran'a  deadliest  (oe — 
Thyself,  perhaps,  ev'n  now — but  no— 
Hate  never  look'd  so  love! 

No' — sacred  lo  tby  soul  will  he 
The  land  of  htm  who  could  forget 

All  but  that  bleeding  land  for  thee! 
Wh>-tt  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmov'd, 

Her  widows  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
Thou'll  think  how  well  one  Gheber  lov'd. 

And  for  hit  sake  thou'll  weep  for  all  1" 

pp.  193,  194. 

He  then  starts  desperately  away ;  regains 
his  skiff  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and 
leaves  Iter  in  a^'ntiv  and  consternation.  The 
poet  now  proceeds  lo  detail,  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly, the  history  of  his  hero;  and  recounts 
some  of  the  absurd  legends  and  miraculous 
attributes  with  which  the  fears  of  his  enemies 
had  invested  his  name. 

"  Bach  were  Ihe  isles,  that  won  belief, 

And  sueh  ihe  colouring  fancy  pave 
To  a  young,  warm,  and  dauntless  Chief, — 

One  who.  no  more  than  mortal  brave. 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd, 

For  hapfrv  hgtuss  and  altars  free  ; 
Hia  only  talisman,  the  sword. — 

His  only  spell-word,  liberty  ! 
'Twns  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knes 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny  ; — 
'Twas  not  for  liiui.  whose  soul  was  cast 
In  i  he  bright  mould  of  ages  past, 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
Wiih  all  the  glories  ol  ihe  dead;- 
'Twat  not  for  him,  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  alavish  heads,  lhal  shrinking  bow'd 
Before  the  Moslem,  oe  he  paes'd, 
Like  shrubs  heneaih  the  poison-blast — 
No — for  he  (led — indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame. 
While  every  i.  nr  hi  r  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame  ; 
And.  o*  o  lover  hnils  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  weWoT»'o.Y» 
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The  sparkle  of  the  6rst  sword  drawn 
For  vengeance  and  for  liberty  !"— pp.  206, 207. 

The  song  then  returns  to  Hinds. — 

"  Whose  life,  as  Tree  from  thought  as  sin, 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Lore  threw  in 
His  talisman,  and  woke  the  tide, 
And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir!  thy  unheeding  Aild, 
Mid  all  ihis  haTOc.  bloom'd  and  smil'd, — 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle-plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  end  towers, 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  sisin 

Has  fall'n  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Par  other  feelings  Love  has  brought — 
Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness,"  Ate 

"  Ah !  not  the  Love,  thst  should  have  blesaM 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ! 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosp'rous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile,  and  home's  caress, 
Collecting  all  the  hearts  sweet  ties 
— Into  one  knot  of  happiness '." — pp.  215—217. 

The  Emir  now  learns,  from  a  recreant  pri- 
soner, the  secret  of  the  pass  to  the  Ghebers 
retreat ;  and  when  he  sees  his  daughter  faint 
with  horror  at  his  eager  anticipation  of  their 
final  extirpation,  sends  her,  in  a  solitary  gal- 
ley, away  from  the  scene  of  vengeance,  to  the 
quiet  of  her  own  Arabian  home. 

And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 

Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  t 

The  flowers  she  nurs'd — the  well-known  groves. 

Where  oft  in  dresms  her  spirit  rnves — 

Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 

Come  bounding  with  their  silver  bells ; 

Her  birds'  new  plumage  to  behold, 

And  the  gsy,  gleaming  fishes  count, 
She  left,  all  filleted  with  gold. 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount — 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see, 

And  once  again,  at  ev'ning  hour, 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary. 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower. — 
Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  t 
No — silent,  from  her  train  span — 
As  if  ev'n  now  she  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom — 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave." — pp.  227,  228. 

Her  vessel  is  first  assailed  by  a  violent 
tempest,  and,  in  the  height  of  its  fury,  by  a 
hostile  bark ;  and  her  senses  are  extinguished 
with  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  double  conflict. 
At  last,  both  are  appeased — and  her  recollec- 
tion is  slowly  restored.  The  following  pas- 
sage appears  to  us  extremely  beautiful  and 
characteristic : — 

How  cnlm.  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone  j 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away, 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray, 
Melt  nff,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  born. 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Morn  ! 

When,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze, 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs, 
And  each  a  different  perfume  hears — 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  wslch  and  wait  on  them  alone, 
And  waft  no  other  breath  than  theirs ! 


When  the  blue  waters  rats  and  fall. 

In  sleepy  sunshine  msntling  Si ; 

And  ev'n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 

la  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 

Of  lover's  beans,  when  newly  blest ; 

Too  newly  to  be  quite  at  real ! — 

"  Such  waa  the  golden  hour  that  broke 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinds  woke    • 
From  her  long  trance ;  and  beard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's  sound 
Rippling  against  the  vessel's  side. 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  the  tide.— 
But  where  is  she  1 — Her  eyes  are  dark. 
Are  wilder' d  still — is  this  the  bark, 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia'a  bay 
Bore  her  at  morn — whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  tracks  t— No !— Strange  and  new 
Is  all  that  meets  her  wond'ring  view 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies. 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade, 
No  plumes  to  fsn  her  sleeping  eyes, 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  liner,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shawl  snd  sash,  on  javelins  hung. 
For  awning  o'er  her  head  are  flung."-p.  233-2* 

She  soon  discovers,  in  short,  that  she  is  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Ghebers!  and 
shrinks  with  horror,  when  she  finds  that  she 
is  to  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel,  and  to 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  Hafed.  The  gal- 
ley is  rowed  by  torchlight  through  frightful 
rocks  and  foaming  tides,  into  a  black  abyss 
of  the  promontory,  where  her  eyes  are  ban- 
daged— and  she  is  borne  up  a  long  and  rugged 
ascent,  till  at  last  she  is  desired  to  look  up, 
and  receive  her  doom  from  the  formidable 
chieftain.  Before  she  has  raised  her  eyes,  the 
well  known  voice  of  her  lover  pronounces  her 
name ;  and  she  finds  herself  alone  in  the  arms 
of  her  adoring  Hafed !  The  first  emotion  is 
ecstasy. — But  the  recollection  of  her  father's 
vow  and  means  of  vengeance  comes  like  a 
thundercloud  on  her  joy  ; — she  tells  her  lover 
of  the  treachery  by  which  he  has  been  sacri- 
ficed; and  urges  him,  with  passionate  eager- 
ness, to  fly  with  her  to  some  place  of  safety. 

"  '  Unfed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,' 
She  kneeling  crier—'  first,  laat  ador'd ! 
If  in  that  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

Half  what  thy  lips  impassion' d  swore, 
Here,  on  my  knees,  that  never  knelt 

To  any  bill  their  God  before ! 
I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  fly- 
Now,  now — ere  yet  their  blodes  are  nigh. 
Oh  haste  ! — the  bark  that  bore  me  hither 

Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  dark'ning  sea 
East — west — alas  !  I  care  not  whither, 
So  thou  art  safe, — and  I  with  thee  ! 
Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine. 

Those  eyes  before  me  beaming  thus. 
Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  shu* 

The  world's  s  world  of  love  for  us ! 
On  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we'll  dwell. 
Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well  !— 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 
Will  not  be  sin — or,  if  it  be, 
Where  we  may  weep  our  faults  away. 
Together  kneeling,  night  and  day, — 
Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  All  i's  shnne. 
And  I — at  any  god's,  for  thine !' 
Wildly  ihpse  passionate  words  she  spoke- 
Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  for  shams ; 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-siring  broke 
With  ev'ry  deep-hcav'd  sob  that  came. 

pp.  261,  SO 
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Hafed  is  mote  shocked  with  the  treachery 
to  which  he  is  sacrificed  than  with  the  fate  to 
which  it  consigns  him: — One  moment  he 
give*  up  to  softness  and  pity — assures  Binds, 
with  compnssior  ration,   that    they 

■halt  -  on  ROM  more  peaceful  shore 

— places  her  sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her 
borne  down  the  sleep  to  the  galley  she  had 
lately  quitted,  and  to  which  she  still  expects 
that  he  is  to  follow  her.  He  then  assembles 
his  brave  and  devoted  companions — warns 
them  of  the  fate  that  is  approaching — and  ex- 
ports, them  to  meet  the  host  of  the  invaders 
in  the  ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly  to 
their  steel.  Alter  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too 
sanguinary  combat,  the  Ghebers  are  at  last 
borne  down  by  numbers;  and  Haled  finds 
himself  left  alone,  with  one  brave  associate, 
mortally  wounded  like  himself.  They  make 
a  desperate  effort  lo  reach  and  die  beside  the 
consecrate.)  lire  which  bums  for  ever  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff. 

"The  craga  Are  red  they've  clnmber'd  o'er, 

i-weed'a  dripping  wiih  their  gore— 
Thy  blade  too.  Haled,  false  at  lengih, 
Now  bienlu  beneath  thy  tott'ring  strength — 
Haste,  haste! — the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below — 
One  effort  more — thank  Heav'n!  'lis  past, 
They've  gain'd  the  topmost  ateep  at  last, 
And  now  they  touch  the  temple's  walla, 

Now  Haled  sees  the  Fire  divine— 
When,  lo  ! — his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine. 
'  Alaa  !  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled  ! 

'  And  must  I  leave  dice  withering  hers, 
'  The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  trend. 

'  Tlh'  mark  for  every  coward's  spear  t 
•  No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams!' 
He  cries,  and.  wiih  a  strength  that  seems 
world,  uplifts  the  frame 
t  lall'ri  chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bears  him  along  ! — Wiih  death-damp  hand 
'llir  corpse  upon  die  pyre  he  lays; 
lights  the  consecrated  brand, 

hflas  sudden  blaze 
..iri's  Sea  — 
'-  God  I   I  cobm  to  Thee  !' 
The  i.'ieli  exclaims,  and  v*iih  *  smile 
Of  triumph,  vaulting  on  the  pile, 
In  that  last  afford  tr<  'lie  fires 
Have  tiarm'd  one  glorious  limb,  expires  '" 

pp.  278,  279. 

The  Bnfot Innate  Hindu,  whose  gnlley  had 
been  detained  close  under  the  rliff  by  the 
noise  of  the  tirst  onset,  had  heard  with  agony 
the  sound.*  which  marked  the  progress  and 
catastrophe  of  the  liiiht,  and  is  at  last  a  spec- 
tatress of  the  lofty  fate  of  her  lover 

•*  But  see — what  moves  upon  the  height  I 
.1  ' — 'tis  a  lurch's  light, 
:.ode»  its  snliinrv  glnre  1 
-ping  silence  tow'rd  the  shrine 
All  cic*  are  turn'. I — ihtiie,  Hinds,  thine 
ir  last  tailing  lite. t'ennis  there' 
out  high 
The  H  i.i  the  skv, 

And  tar  «v.  ..  k  ami  tl.mil 

estnt; 

■  'iod 

rire 

hudd'ring  maid  exclaims. 
But,  while  she  speaks,  he's  teen  no  mar*  ! 


High  hurst  in  sir  the  fun'ral  flames, 

And  Iran'a  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er'. 
One  wild,  heartbroken  shriek  she  gave— 
Then  sprung,  aa  if  to  reach  that  blaze, 
Where  atill  she  lix'd  her  dying  gaze. 
And,  gazing,  sunk  into  lb*  wave  !  — 
Deep,  deep  ! — where  never  care  or  pain 
Shall  reach  her  innocent  heart  again  '" 

pp.  283,  284. 

This  sad  story  is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choral 
dirge,  of  great  elegance  and  beauty,  of  which 
we  can  only  afford  to  give  the  lust  stamen. 

"  Farewell — farewell  lo  thee,  Araby's  ilnughler'. 

(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay.  under  Oman's  green  wiuer, 

More  pure  in  it*  shell  than  thy  Spun  in  line." 

p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem  is  certainly 
loo  much  strained.  It  is  overwrought  through- 
out, and  is  too  entirely  made  up  of  a- 
and  raptures; — but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  a 
work  of  great  genius  and  beauty  ;  and  not 
only  delights  the  fancy  by  its  genera]  bril- 
liancy and  spirit,  but  moves  all  the  lender 
ami  noble  feelings  with  a  deep  and  pov. 
agitation. 

The  last  piece,  entitled  "The  Lisht  of  the 
Haram,"  is  the  gayest  of  the  whole  .  and  is 
of  a  very  slender  fabric  as  to  fable  or  inven- 
tion. Iii  truth,  it  has  scarcely  any  story  at 
all;  but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  bcau- 
liful  songs  and  descriptions.  Duriti"  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  court  is  resident  in  the 
Vale  of  Cashmere,  there  is.  it  seems,  a  sort  of 
oriental  carnival,  called  the  Feast  of  Roses, 
during  which  every  body  is  bound  to  be  hap 
py  and  in  good  humour.  At  this  critical  pe- 
riod, the  Emperor  Selim  had  unfortunately  a 
little  love-quarrel  wilh  his  favourite  Sultana 
Nourniahal. — which  sijmifies,  it  seems,  the 
Light  of  the  Haram.  The  lady  is  rather  un- 
happy while  the  sullen  lit  is  on  her :  and  ap- 
plies to  a  sort  of  enchantress,  who  UJYl 
musical  spirit  to  leach  her  an  irresistible  song, 
which  she  sings  in  a  mask  lo  the  offended 
monarch;  and  when  Ins  heart  is  subdued  by 
its  sweetness,  throws  off  her  mask,  and  S| 
with  fonder  welcome  than  ever  inlo  fa 
pentnnt  arms.     Thewli  I  written  in 

a  kind  of  rapture, — U  if  ihe  author  had 
breathed  nothing  but  intoxicating  :j:i*  dining 
ils  composition.  It  is  accordingly  quilt  filled 
wilh  lively  images  and  splendid  express 
and  all  sorts  of  beauties. — except  those  of  re- 
serve or  simplicity.  We  must  give  a  few 
specimens,  lo  tevive  ib  out  readers 

after  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Hafed  ;  and  we 
maybecin  wilh  this  portion  of  the  description 
of  the  Happy  Valley 

"Oh!    to  see  it  by  moonlight, — when   mellowly 

■Mnss 

The  light  o'er  i's  palaces,  gardens  nnrl  shrines; 
When  the  wall  n  iike  n  quick  (all  ot  stars. 

And  the  ni^lit..  nfrom  the  tslcof  Cbeoarf 

Is  broken  by  laughs  end  light  echoes  ol 
From  the  co..l  i>liimiig  walk,  where  the  young  peo 

pie  meet. — 
Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  tduvvlv  ii  hrcake. 
Hills,  cup.. Ins.  fountains,  call'd  forth  every  one. 
Out  of  darkness,  as  ib,«y  *tte  wmtam  %\  w«,  ta^R. 
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hen  the  Spirit  of  Fragnnce  is  up  with  the  duy. 
»  iOm  hi«  Hutaui  oi  night-flowers  stealing  away  ; 
And  the  wind,  lull  ol  wantonness,  woes  like  a  (over 
The  yiiinig  aspen-trees  till  they  iremble  all  over. 

vi.' i .I...T? : .1 l:_u.  ..fC-.  I 


When  the  Fast  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first  hopes, 
And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurl'd, 

Shines  in  through  the  mountainous  porml  that  opes. 
Sublime,  from  that  Valley  ol  bliss  to  the  world!" 

p.  296. 

The  character  of  Nourmmhal's  beauty  is 
jueh  in  the  same  taste  :  though  the  diction 
is  rather  more  loose  and  careless. 

•'  There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long   sunny  lapse  of  •  summers  day's 

light, 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  lender, 
Till  Love  (alls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendour. 
This  ieu4  not  ihe  beauty — oh!  nothing  like  ihis, 
That  to  young  Nounuahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soli  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the 

eves. 
Now  melting  in  mist  snd  now  breaking  in  gleams, 
Like   the  glimpses  s  saint  has  of  lleiiv'n  in  his 

dreams  ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very  grace, 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  with  Tier  face. 
Then  her  mirth — oh!  'iwos  sportive  ss  ever  took 

wing  [xpring  ; — 

From  the  heart  with  a  hurst,  like  the  wild-bird  in 
Illum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages. 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her 

soul ;  [cover, 

And  where  it  most  sparkl'd  no  glance  could  dis- 
In  lip,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  she  brightcn'd  all  over, — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laugh*  in  the  sun." 

pp.  30-2,  303. 

We  can  give  but  a  little  morsel  of  the  en- 
chanting Song  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

r  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murm'ring  dying  notes, 
Thai  full  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  meli  in  the  heart  as  instantly  ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going. 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through. 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water  blowing, 

Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too  ! 

*  The  warrior's  heart,  when  touch'd  by  me, 
Can  os  downy  soft  snd  ss  yielding  be 
As  his  own  while  plume,  that  high  amid  death 
Through   the  field   has  shone — yel  moves  wilh  a 
And,  oh,  how  the  eyes  of  Reauty  glisten,     [breath. 
When  Music  has  resch'd  her  inward  soul, 
Ihe  silent  stars  that  wink  and  glisten, 
Ikav'n's  denial  melodios  roll  !  '  " 

pp.  318,  319. 

Nourniahnl  herself,  however,  in  her  Arabian 
disguise,  sings  a  still  more  prevailing  ditty — 
of  which  we  can  only  insert  a  few  stanzas. 

ihe  desert,  fly  with  me  ! 
\rali  tents  are  rude  for  thee  ; 
Bui  oh  !  the  choice  what  heart  eon  doubt 
Of  tents  wilh  love,  or  thrones  without  I 

'  Our  rocks  are  rough  ;  but  smiling  there 
Th'  MM  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
■  ly  and  sweet — nor  lov'il  the  less 
•  w'rnig  in  a  wilderness! 

'  Our  sonde  are  bare ;  but  down  their  slope 
The  ■  •!  antelope 

As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  Kttiga. 


'  Then  come !  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
lov'd  and  loneacacia-tree. 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness  : 

'  Come  !  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  ss  mine  for  thee. — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  underground. 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  found. 

'  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid, — snd  rudely  break 
Her  worshlpp'd  image  from  its  base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place: — 

'  Then,  fare  thee  well ! — I'd  rather  make 
My  bow'r  upon  some  icy  lake 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  ao  false  as  thine  ! ' ' 

This  strain,  and  the  sentiment  which  B 
embodies,  reminded  the  offended  monarch  cf 
his  charming  Nourmahal ;  and  he  names  her 
name  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  regret. 

"  The  mask  is  off— the  charm  is  wrought ' 
Ami  Sehni  to  his  heart  has  caught. 
In  blushes  more  thon  ever  bright, 
Hi^  .N'ourinabal,  his  Murom's  Light !  " 

p.W. 

We  have  now  said  enough,  and  shovu 
enough,  of  this  book,  to  let  our  readers  un- 
derstand both  what  it  is,  and  what  we  think 
of  it.  Its  great  fault  certainly  is  its  excessive 
finery,  and  its  great  charm  the  inexhaustible 
copiousness  of  its  Imager}  —the  sw  retnesstuid 
ease  of  its  diction — and  the  beauty  of  the  ob- 
jects and  sentiments  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. Its  finery,  it  slmuld  alsu  be  observed, 
is  not  the  vulgar  ostentation  wined  so  often 
disguises  poverty  or  meanness — but  the  ex- 
nice  of  excessive  wealth.  We  havo 
said  this,  however,  we  0 — and 

suspect  we  have  little  more  to  say. 

All  poets,  who  really  love  poetry,  and  live 
in  a  poetical  age,  are  greal  ij  and 

the  character  of  their  writing  may  often  t* 
as  correctly  ascertained   by,  v.  hum 

they   imitate  and   whom   the)    abstain  from 
imitating,    a>    from    any    thing    else      lb 
Moore,  in  the  volume  befo 
oftener  of  Mr.  Bonthey  and  Lord  I 
of  any  other  of  his  contempt 
semblance  is  sometime?,  to  the  l'< 
the  first-mentioned  author,  but  most  freque 
ly  to  his  Kehama.    This  may  be  partly  ov 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  ;  bat,   in  r 
passages,  the  coincident  to  bo 

radical — and  to  indicate  a  i 
funnily,   in   taste  and   habttl 
Mr.  Soulhey's  tone,  indeed,  is  more  sia 
ing,  his  manner  more  solemn,  and  his  die 
weaker.     Mr.   Moore  is  ni< 
figures  and  images  come  mote  tli 
his  language  is  at  oik 
more  strengthened  with  points  and 
In  other  respeclB,  the  descriptive  ]  asesigf 
Kehama  bear  a  remarkabl 
in  the  work  before  us — in  the  brightness  < 
the  colouring,  and  the  amnl 
of  the  details.    It  is  in  hisdi 
and  of  female  loveliness,   'hat    iliei 
strongest  resemblance  to  1 
to  tin 
the  powerful  and   condensed    • 
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g  emotion,  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  us  rather 
re  imitated  the  tone  of  his  Lordship's 
— but  imitated  them  as  only  un 
inal  genius  could  imitate — as  Lord  Byron 
self  may  be  said,  in  his  later  pieces,  to 
n  imitated  those  of  an  earlier  date.  There 
i  less  to  remind  us  of  Scott  than  we  can  very 
account  for,  when  we  consider  the  great 
;  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  and 
.  1  writer;  and  we  must  say,  that  if 
ilr.  Moore  could  bring  the  resemblance  a 
ittle  closer,  and  exchange  a  portion  of  hissu- 
•  and  ecstasies  for  an  equiva- 
nt  share  of  Air.  Scott'sgift  of  interesting  and 
flighting  us  wiih  pictures  of  familiar  nature, 
id  of  the  spirit  and  energy  which  never  rises 
o  extravagance,  we  think  he  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange.  To  Mr.  Crabbe 
is  no  resemblance  at  all,  and  we  only 
ention  his  name  to  observe,  that  he  and  Mr. 
[oore  seem  to  be  the  aulipodies  of  our  present 
wetical  sphere;  and  to  occupy  the  extreme 
ninls  of  refinement  and  homeliness  that  can 
said  to  fall  within  the  legitimate  dominion 
poetry.  They  could  not  meet  in  the  mid- 
He.  we  are  aware,  without  changing  their  na- 
ure,  ami  toeing  their  specific  character :  but 
each  might  approach  a  few  degrees,  we  tnink, 
ith  great  mutual  advantage.  The  outposts 
all  empires  are  posts  of  peril: — though 
i  .Impute  lhat  there  is  great  honour 
i  maintaining  them  with  success. 


There  is  one  other  topic  upon  which  we  are 
not  quite  sure  we  should  say  any  thing.  On 
a  former  occasion,  we  reproved  Mr.  Moore, 
perhaps  with  uni  severity,  lor  what 

|  appeared  to  us  the  licentiousness 

I  his  youthful  productions.     We  think  it  a  duty 
to  say,  that  he  has  long  ago  redeemed  lhat 

'  error ;  and  that  in  all  his  latter  works  that 
have  come  under  our  observation,  he  appears 
as  the  eloquent  champion  of  purity,  fidelity, 
and  delicacy,  not  less  than  of  jusii 
and  honour.  Like  most  other  poets,  it 
he  speaks  much  of  beauty  and  love  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  mature  virgins  and  care- 
ful matrons  may  think  his  lucubrations  on 
those  themes  too  rapturous  and  glowing  to  be 
safely  admitted  among  the  private 
youth.  We  really  think,  however,  that  theie 
is  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions: 
And,  at  all  events,  if  we  look  to  the  moral 
design  and  scope  of  the  works  themselves,  we. 
can  see  no  reason  to  censure  the  author.  All 
his  favourites,  without  exception,  are  dutiful, 
faithful,  and  self-denying;  and  no  otter  ex- 
ample is  ever  set  up  for  imitation.  Ti 
nothing  approaching  to  indelicacy  even  in  his 
description  of  the  seductions  by  which  they 
are  tried ;  and  they  who  object  to  his  enchant- 
ing pictures  of  the  beauty  and  pure  attach- 
ment of  the  more  prominent  characters  would 
find  fault,  we  suppose,  with  the  loveliness  and 
the  embraces  of  angels. 


(SToDMnber,  1611.) 


ExcuTtion;   being  a  Portion  of  the  Kttlusc,  a  Poem.      By   Wi 
tin.     on.  .147       London:    1814. • 
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Taw  will  never  do !     It  bears  no  doubt  the    unfortunately  not  half  so  \  imI.Iv  as  lhat  of  his 
up  of  th*  author's  heart  and  fancy:  But    peculiar  system.     His  former  poems  were 

I  finally  resolved,  therefore,  to  reprint  mv 
of  "  The  Excursion  ;"  which  contains  a  pretty  lull 
view  of  my  griefs  and  churges  against  .Mr.  Words- 
worth ;  eel  forth  loo,  I  believe,  in  a  more  temperate 
•  tram  ihin  most  of  my  other  inculpations, — and  of 
which  I  think  I  may  now  venture  to  say  tartlier, 
that  if  the  fault*  are  unsparingly  meed.  Hie  beauties 
are  not  penuriously  or  grudgingly  allowed  ;  but 
commended  to  the  admiration  of  the  reader  with  si 
least  as  much  heartiness  and  good-Mill. 

But  I  have  also  reprinted  »  short  paper  on  the 
iim  author's  "  White  Doe  of  Rylsione," —  in 
winch  there  certainly  is  no  praise,  or  notice  of 
heauiies,  to  set  against  the  very  unqualified  cen- 
ol  which  it  is  wholly  made  up  1  hnvc  done 
i!ih,  however,  not  merely  because  I  adhere  to  these 
censures,  but  chiefly  because  it  seemed  necessary 
to  bring  me  fairly  to  issue  with  iIiom  who  n 
concur  in  them.     I  can  eej 

I  whoso  admiration  of  the  Excursion,  or  the  ! 
Ballads,  rests  substantially  on  lite  passages 
too  should  join  in  admiring,  may  view  with  greater 
.  oi  I  can  do.  the  tedious  and  Hat  pas 

I  sages  with  which  they  ari  ed,  and  may 

mntly  think  my  censure  of  these  works  s 

great  deal  too  harsh  and    uncharitable.     Between 

such  per-ons  and  me,  therefore,   there,  may  be  no 

radical  difference  of  opinion,  or  contrariety  at  ta 

-  ol  judgment.     But  if  \wete  \»e  »«n  <m\>*> 
actually  admire  this  V»'\»'e  Otys  <a\  ^jVaMsmA,  <* 
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have  woken  in  many  places  rniher  too  bit- 
ntly  of  the  limits  ol  Mr.  Words- 
And  forgetting  that,  even  on  my 
i  hey  were  but  faults  of  taste,  or 
arnulity.  have  sometime*  visited  them. 
asperity  which  should  be  reserved 
reprobstion.     If  I  were  now  to 
>■  hole  question  of  his  poetical  merits, 
udgmenl  might    not  be  substantially 
should  repress  the  greater  part 
<l  expression  :    And  indeed  so 
ss  been  my  feeling  in  this  way,  that,  con- 
:  h.iw  much  I  have  always  loved  many  .•! 
es  of  his  Genius,   and  how  entirely  1 
Character,  it  did  at  first  occur  to  me 
ss  quire  fitting  thai,  in  my  old  age  and 
le  in  this  publication  any  of  those 
vln.li   in.ty  have  formerly  given  pain  or 
i.     But.  when  I  re. 
;l  there  reallv  ever  was 
It    1   still  relatM,  in 
.  the  opinions  which  1  should  now  like 
■  »r»n  more  gently  expressed,   I  felt  that  to 
'  them  on  the  pre  i 
tsaeeri  a  retractation  winch  I  am 
n  intending  ;  or  even  he  rep- 
as  a  very  shahln  I  Ins  out  of 

rtt  which  should  cither  he  manfully  per- 
penly  renounced,  and  abandoned  as 
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intended  to  recommend  that  system,  and  to 
bespeak  favour  for  it  by  their  individual 
merit , — but  this,  we  suspect,  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  system — and  can  only  expect 
to  succeed  where  it  has  been  previously  estab- 
lished. It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer,  than 
any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  productions; 
with  less  boldness  of  originality,  and  less 
even  of  that  exlreme  simplicity  and  lowliness 
of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily,  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  between  silliness  and  pathos. 
We  have  imitations  of  Cowper,  and  even  of 
Milton  here ;  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl  of 
the  Lakers — and  all  diluted  into  harmony  bv 
that  profuse  and  irrepressible  wordiness  which 
deluges  all  the  blank  verse  of  this  school  of 
poetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  their  style. 

Though  it  fairly  tills  four  hundred  and 
twenty  good  quarto  pages,  without  note,  vig- 
nette, or  any  sort  of  extraneous  assistance,  it 
is  stated  in  the  title — with  something  of  an 
imprudent  candour — to  be  but  "a  portion"  of 
a  larger  work  :  and  in  the  preface,  where  an 
attempt  is  rather  unsuccessfully  made  to  ex- 

5 lain  the  whole  design,  it  is  still  more  rashly 
isclosed,  that  it  is  but  "a  part  of  the  second 
pari,  of  a  long  and  laborious  work" — which 
is  to  consist  of  three  parts  ! 

What  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ideas  of  length  are, 
we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging:  But 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  libe- 
ral, to  a  decree  that  will  alarm  the  weakness 
of  most  modern  readers.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  preface,  the  entire  poem — 
or  one  of  them,  (for  we  really  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  to  be  one  or  two,)  is  of  a 
biographical  nature;  and  is  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  author's  mind,  and  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Ms  poetical  powers,  up  to  the 
period  when  they  were  sutiieieiitly  matured 
to  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  on  which 
he  has  been  so  long  employed.  Now,  the 
quarto  before  us  contains  an  account  of  one 
of  his  youthful  rambles  in  the  vales  of  Cum- 
berland, and  occupies  precisely  the  pel 
three  days !  So  that,  by  the  use  of  a  very 
powerful  calculus,  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  entire 
biography. 

This  small  specimenj  however,  and  the 
statements  with  which  it  is  prefaced,  have 
been  sufficient  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  in  one 
particular.     The  ease  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 


Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  or  ihe  Lamentations  of 
Martha  Rao.  or  the  .Sonnets  on  the  Punishment  of 
Death,  there  can  be  no  such  ambiguity,  or  menus 
of  reconcilement.  Now  I  have  been  nssured  not 
only  that  there  are  such  persons,  but  that  almost 
all  'hose  who  seek  to  exali  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  consider  these 
as  by  far  his  best  and  most  characteristic  produc- 
tions :  and  would  at  once  reject  from  their  com- 
munion any  one  who  did  not  acknowledge  in  them 
the  tracca  of  a  high  inspiration.  Now  I  winh  it  lo 
be  understood,  that  when  I  sneak  with  general 
intolerance  or  itnpniience  of  the  school  ol  Mr 
Wordsworth,  it  is  lo  the  school  holding  these 
leneta,  and  applying  iheac  lesie,  that  1  rrfrr :  and  I 
really  do  not  see  how  I  could  belter  ejcpluin  ihe 
grounds  of  my  dissent  from  ilnir  doctrines,  than 
by  republishing  my  remarks  on  ihis  "White  Doc." 


we  perceive,  ts  now  manifest)}  taopeleasj  and 
we  give  him  up  as  alio.  ie,  and 

beyond  the  power  of  i  i  i  snnnt 

indeed  altogether  omit  taking  precautions 
now  and  then  against  the  spreading  of  the 
malady; — but  for  himself,  though  we  shall 
watch  the  progress  of  his  symptoms  as  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  curiosity  and  instruction, 
we  really  think  it  right  not  to  harass  him  any 
longer  with  nauseous  remedies, — but  rather 
to  throw  in  cordials  and  lenitives,  and  «  ait  in 
patience  for  the  natural  termination  of  the 
disorder.  In  order  to  justify  this  desertion 
of  our  patient,  however,  it  is  proper  lo  state 
why  we  despair  of  the  success  of  a  more 
active  practice. 

A  man  who  has  been  for  ars  at 

work  on  such  matter  as  is  now  before  at, 
and  who  comes  complacently  forward  with  a 
whole  quarto  of  it,  after  all  the  admonitions 
he  has  received,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  "change  his  hand,  or  eh<  t 
pride,"  upon  the  Buggi  •  u  weightier 

monitors  than  we  can  pretend  to  I 
rate  habit  must  now  nave  given  a  k; 
sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  taste  ;  ai 
very  powers  of  which  we  lament 
sion,  nave  probably  become  incapable  of  any 
other  application.      The  very  quantity,  loo, 
that  he  has  written,  and  is  at  ' 
working  up  for  publication  upon 
tern,  makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
chance  of  it.      All  this  is  so  much  capital 
already  sunk  in  the  concern  ;  vtlnch  mi 
sacrificed  if  that  be  abandoned  ;  and  no  man 
likes  to  give  up  for  lost  the  time  and 
and   labour  which  he  has  embodied  in  any 
permanent  production.      W 
viouslv  aware  of  these  obstacles  U 
worth  s  conversion  ;  and,coti.- 
liarities  of  his  former  wriiii  u  the 

result   of  certain  wanton  and   cm 
periments  on   public   taste   and 
conceived  it  to  be  ourduty  to  discount- 
repetition   by  all   the  means    in 
We  now  see  clearly,  howevet.  how  the  rasa 
stands; — and,  making  up  our  minds,  ihourk 
with  the  most  sincere  pain   an. I 
to  consider  him  as  finally  lost   to  the  good 
cause  of  poetry,  shall  endeavour  to  be  thank- 
ful for  Ihe  occasional  gleams  ol 
and    beauty  which   the  nam 
imagination   and  affections   must    stdl   ahrd 
over  all   his  productions — and  It 
shall  ever  turn  with   delight,  in    spile  of  tie 
affectation  and  niNsiirisrn  and  pn< 
which  they  ore  so  aliuinlaul 

Long  habits  of  seclusion,  and  an  ■  xcesaira 
ambition  of  originality,  can  alone  nceouut  tar 
the  disproportion  which  set 
tween  this  author's  la- 
for  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  sa< 
so  many  precious  gilts  at   l] 
paltry  idols  which  he  lias 
among  his  lakes  and  lus  i, 
musings,  amidst  such  - 
be  expected  to  muse  up  tin  he  ■•• 

jesty  of  tioetical  conception, — (tbouv! 
remarkable,  thai  all  ihi 
or  had  lived,  in  ihe  full  cum 
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But  the  collision  of  equal  minds, — the  ad- 
munition  nf  prevailing  impressions — seems 
necessary  to  reduce  its  redundancies,  and  re- 
press that  tendency  to  extravagance  or  pueril- 
Hv,  into  which  the  self-indulgence  and  self- 
admiration  of  genius  is  so  apt  to  be  betrayed, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  wanton,  without  awe  or 
restraint,  in  the  triumph  and  delight  of  its 
own  intoxication.  That  its  flight  should  be 
graceful  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it 
seems  almost  to  be  necessary  that  they  should 
be  made  in  the  consciousness  that  men's  eyes 
are  to  behold  them, — and  that  the  inward 
transport  and  vigour  by  which  they  are  in- 
spired, should  be  tempered  by  an  occasional 
reference  to  what  will  be  thought  of  them  by 
those  ultimate  dispensers  of  glory.  An  habit- 
ual and  general  knowledge  of  the  few  settled 
and  permanent  maxims,  which  form  the  canon 
of  general  taste  in  all  large  and  polished  so- 
cieties— a  certain  tact,  which  informs  us  at 
once  that  many  things,  which  we  still  love 
and  are  moved  by  in  secret,  must  necessarily 
be  despised  as  childish,  or  derided  as  absurd, 
in  all  such  societies — though  it  will  not  stand 
in  the  place  of  genius,  seems  necessary  to  the 
•access  of  its  exertions;  and  though  it  will 
never  enable  any  one  to  produce  the  higher 
beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent 
which  does  produce  them  from  errors  that 
must  render  it  useless.  Those  who  have  most 
of  the  talent,  however,  commonly  acquire  this 
knowledge  with  the  greatest  facility  ; — and  if 
~Mr.  Wordsworth,  instead  of  confining  himself 

:  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  dalesmen 
and  cottagers,  and  little  children,  who  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book,  had  condescended 
to  mingle  a  little  more  with  the  people  that 

to  read  and  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  help 
thinking   that  its  texture  might   have   been 

lerably  improved  :  At  least  it  appears  to 
ns  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  that  any  one 
who  had  lived  nr  mixed  familiarly  with  men 
of  literature  and  ordinary  judgment  in  poetry, 
(of  course  we  exclude  the  coadjutors  and  dis- 
cinh-s  of  his  own  school,)  could  ever  have 
fallen  into  such  gross  faults,  or  so  long  mis- 
taken them  fur  beauties.  His  first  essays  we 
looked  upon  in  a  good  degree  as  poetical 
paradoxes, — maintained  experimentally,  in 
order  to  display  talent,  and  court  notoriety  ; — 
and  so  maintained,  with  no  more  serious  be- 

II  their  truth,  than  is  usually  generated 
by  an  ingenious  and  animated  defence  of 
other  paradoxes.  But  when  we  find  that  he 
haa  been  for  twenty  years  exclusively  em- 
in  articles  of  this  very  fabric,  and 
that  he  has  still  enough  of  raw  material  on 
'■p  him  so  employed  fur  twenty 
years  to  come,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  jus- 

:hat  he  is  a  sinoere  c 
to   !>•>■  item,  and   must  ascribe   the 

iarities  of  his  composition,  not  to  any 

; -in.  or  accidental  caprice  of 

,   but    to   a   settled   perversity  of 

mding,  which  has  bee 
i|  altogeth  by  the  cir- 

■  alluded, 
us.  if  we  were  to  de- 
.  it  very  shortly,  we  should  characterise 


as  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  raving*,  in 
which  innumerable  changes  are  rung  upon  a 
few  very  simple  and  familiar  ideas: — But 
with  such  an  accompaniment  of  long  words, 
long  sentences,  and  unwieldy  phrases — and 
such  a  hubbub  of  strained  raptures  and  fan- 
tastical sublimities,  that  it  is  ones  difficult  for 
the  moat  skilful  and  attentive  student  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  the  author's  meaning — and 
altogether  impossible  for  an  ordinary  reader 
to  conjecture  what  he  is  about.  Moral  and  re- 
ligiouB  enthusiasm,  though  undoubtedly  poet- 
ical emotions,  are  at  the  same  time  but  dan- 
gerous inspirers  of  poetry;  nothing  being  so 
apt  to  run  into  interminable  dulness  or  melli- 
fluous extravagance,  without  giving  i  he  unfor- 
tunate author  the  slightest  intimation  of  his 
danger.  His  laudable  zeal  for  the  efficacy  of 
his  preachments,  he  very  naturally  mistakes 
for  the  ardour  of  poetical  inspiration ; — and, 
while  dealing  out  the  high  words  and  glow- 
ing phrases  which  are  so  readily  supplied  by 
themes  of  this  description,  can  scarcely  avoid 
believing  that  he  is  eminently  original  and 
impressive: — All  sorts  of  commonplace  no- 
tions and  expressions  are  sanctified  in  his 
eyes,  by  the  sublime  ends  for  winch  they  are 
employed ;  and  the  mystical  verbiage  of  the  . 
Methodist  pulpit  is  re|>eated,  till  the  speaker 
entertains  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  chosen 
organ  of  divine  truth  and  persuasion.  But  if 
such  be  the  common  hazards  of  seeking  in- 
spiration from  those  potent  fountains,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  chance  Mr.  Words- 
worth had  of  escaping  their  enchantment, — 
with  his  natural  propensities  to  wordiness, 
and  his  unlucky  Habit  of  debasing  pathos 
with  vulgarity.  The  fact  accordingly  is,  that 
in  this  production  he  is  more  obscure  than  a 
Pindaric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  more  verbose  "  than  even  himself  of 
yore;"  while  the  wilfulness  with  which  he 
persists  in  choosing  his  examples  of  ml 
tual  dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively  from" 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
thought  tit  to  make  his  chief  prolocutor  in  tins 
poetical  dialogue,  and  chief  advocate  of  Prov- 
idence and  Virtue,  an  old  Scotch  Pedlar — re- 
tired indeed  from  business — but  siill  rambling 
about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  gossiping 
1'frf'g  his  old  customers,  without  his  pack 
on  his  shoulders.  The  other  persons  of  the 
drama  are,  a  retired  military  chaplain,  who 
haa  grown  half  an  atheist  and  half  a  misan- 
thrope— the  wife  of  an  unprospeious  weaver 
— a  servant  girl  with  her  natural  child — a 
parish  pauper,  and  one  or  two  other  person- 
ages of  equal  rank  nnd  dignity. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly 
d  (lactic;  and  more  than  nine  tenths  of  it  are 
occupied  with  a  species  of  dialogue,  or  rather 
a  series  of  long  sermons  or  h  "Inch 

pass  between  the  pedlar,  the  tratEor,  tie  old 
chaplain,  and  a  worthy  vicar,  who  enterlaina 
the  whole  party  at  dinner  on  the  lost  day  of 
their  excursion.  The  incidents  winch  occur 
in  the  course  of  it  are  as  lew  ami  trifling  as 
can  well  be  imagined; — and  those  «  luck  tha 
different  speakers  naira\e  u\  ^CEubi  cebmi*  «£ 
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■  1  bourses,  are  introduced  rather  to  il- 
koatiete  their  arguments  or  opinions,  than  for 
■njr  interest  the]  ;*'d  to  pohSess  of 

their  own. — The  doctrine  uhich  the  work  is 
intended  lo  enforce,  we  are  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  we  have  discovered.  In  so  far  as 
we  can  collect,  however,  it  seem*  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  familiar  one,  that 
a  firm  belief  in  the  providence  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and 
support  under  all  afflictions  and  perplexities 
upon  earth — and  that  there  are  indications  of 
his  power  and  goodness  in  all  the  aspects  of 
the  visible  universe,  whether  living  or  inani- 
mate— every  part  of  which  should  therefore 
be  regarded  w  ith  love  and  reverence,  as  ex- 
ponents of  those  great  attributes.  We  can 
testify,  at  least,  that  these  salutary  and  im- 
portant truths  are  inculcated  at  far  greater 
length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  any 
ten  volumes  of  sermons  mat  we  ever  peruBea. 
It  is  also  maintained,  with  equal  conciseness 
and  originality,  that  there  is  frequently  much 
good  Bense,  as  well  as  much  enjoyment,  in 
the  humbler  conditions  of  life ;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  great  vices  and  abuses,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  both  of  happiness  and  good- 
ness in  society  at  large.  If  there  he  anj 

BIB  recondite  doctrines  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's book,  we  must  confess  that  they  have 
escaped  us ; — and,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  those  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  wc  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  micht  have  been  better  enforced  with 
less  parade  and  prolixity.  His  effusions  on 
what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  or  its  moral  and  theological  ex- 
pression, are  eminently  !;«iil:i-tio.  obscure,  and 
kffeoted. — It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  we 
should  give  the  reader  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  singular  performan 

ll  opens  with  ■  picture  of  the  author  toiling 
across  a  bare  common  in  a  hot  summer  day. 
an.  I  reaching  at  last  a  ruined  hut  surrounded 
with  tall  trees,  where  he  meets  by  appoint- 
ment with  a  hale  old  man,  with  an  iron-point- 
ed staff  1  yini-'  beside  him.  Then  follows  a 
retrospective  account  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance— formed,  it  seems,  when  the  author  was 
at  a  village  school ;  and  his  aged  friend  occu- 
pied ''one  room. — the  fifth  part  of  a  house" 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  this,  we  have 
the  history  of  this  reverend  person  at  no  small 
length  He  was  born,  we  are  happy  to  find, 
in  Scotland — among  the  hills  of  Alnol;  and 
his  mother,  after  his  father's  death,  married 
the  parish  schoolmaster — so  th.it  he  was 
taught  his  letters  betimes:  But  then,  as  it  is 
here  set  forth  with  much  solemnity, 

"  From  hit  aixth  year,  die  boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cniile  on  die  lulls!" 

And  again,  a  few  pages  after,  that  there  may 
be  no  i  lake  bb  to  a  point  of  such  es- 

sential importance — 

i  irly  childhood,  even,  ns  haih  been  said, 
from  his  ti'rl*  year,  he  hud  been  «ent  nbroiri. 
In  lummrr—m  lend  herds !  Such  win  his  task  '." 

i  pat  ion   it  is  next 
he  acquired  suda  a.  \a*\.o  tor 


rural  s.  '  op« 

fi  a  echoo]  in  . 
iage,  he  found  -ry  lo 

determined  to  embrac- 
cupation  of  a  Pedlar— or,  a? 
more  musically  express 

"A  vagrant  merchant,  bem  bcsKlatat 

— and  in  the  course  ol 
acquired  a  very  large 
after  he  had  given  up  drain  _ 
took  a  summer  ramble  to  v 

The  author,  on  con, 
ing  personage,  finds  I 
half  shut ; — and,  not  beit'cqni 
he  is  asleep  or  awake,  stands  keooci 
space"  in  silence  beetdi 
says  he,  with  his  own  deln 

"  Ai  length  I  hsil'd  him — •><•' 
Wut  moiit  will)  waier-drotrv 
Hud  newlv  scoop' d  a  r 

•  "lie."  *n>d  I,  '  •  bun 

My  lips  are  parch'd  wild  thuat , — but  r*u  If 
fiat*  sonwwliero  found  rati  I 

Upon    this,  the    benevolent   oh!  mas 

him  out,  not  a  nn 

a  corner,  to  \<  huh   thi 

after  minutely  describing  it-  - 

a  broken  wall,  and  between  two  ti 

"grew  in  a  cold  damp  lho»  I 

fully  chronicles  the  process  of  his  return* 

"My third  I  elak'd  ;  ai 
Wilhdrawlnf,  •iraightway  io  ihai 
Win  re  salt  'be  old  ml 

The  Pedlar  then  gives  an  account  I 
last  inhabitants  of  the  deserted  c 
them.    Tin- 
and  his  w  lie  ami  chil 
happy  for  a  \<  Inle  ;  til 
\Miik  came  upon  them 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  w 
that  lorn 
careless  an 
fears  for  her  absent  h 
dings   ever 

children   died,   arid    li 
alone  |  and  at  last  she 
tage  fell  to  decay.     We  must  «ej 
is  very  consider'  I 
this  simple  storj 
ovet  if) 

of  its  incidents,  and  the  !o\> 
will  not   fail   to 
knowl. 

he  possesses  of 
gentlest  sympathies.     His  , 
is  not  so  ei 
fills  about  twenty-five 
abounds,  of  course,  with  nut 
and  details  of  pre 
the  I: 
and  end  their  fitM  day 

Tin 
in  lli 
Wake  ;  and  as  they  appro.! 

^uev\A,<rth,\a%who  b:i  bran 
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to  ft  Highland  regiment — had  lost  a  beloved 
wife— been  roused  from  his  dejection  by  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolution — 
had  emigrated  on  its  miscarriage,  to  America 
—and  returned  disgusted  to  hide  himself  in 
the  retreat  to  which  they  were  now  ascending. 
That  retreat  is  then  most  tediously  described 
— a  smooth  tiuuu  valley  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  without  trees,  and  with  only  one 
dwelling.  Just  as  they  get  sight  of  it  from 
the  ridge  above,  they  see  a  funeral  train  pro- 
oeeding  from  the  solitary  abode,  and  hurry  on 
-ome  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the 
amiable  misanthrope — whom  they  find,  how- 
ever, in  very  tolerable  condition  at  the  door. 
And  learn  that  the  funeral  was  that  of  an  agea 
pauper  who  had  been  boarded  out  by  the 
parish  in  that  cheap  farm-bouse,  and  had  died 
in  consequence  of  longexposure  10  heavy  rain. 
The  old  chaplain,  or,  as  Mr.  Wordswoith  is 
pleased  to  call  him,  the  Solitary,  tells  this 
dull  story  at  prodigious  length;  and  after 
giving  an  inflated  description  of  an  effect  of 
tarn  mists  in  the  evening  sun,  treats  his 
visitors  with  a  rustic  dinner — and  they  walk 
out  to  the  fields  at  the  close  of  the  second 
flbok. 

Third  makes  no  progress  in  the  excnr- 
sion.  It  is  entirely  filled  with  moral  and  re- 
ligious conversation  and  debate,  and  with  a 
more  ample  detail  of  the  Solitary's  past  life 
than  had  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  his 
friend.  The  conversation  is,  in  our  judgment, 
lingly  dull  and  mystical ;  and  the  Soli- 
tarv'*  confessions  insufferably  diffuse.  Yet 
there  is  occasionally  very  considerable  force 
of  writing  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  this 
pan  of  the  work. 

The  Fnurth  Book  is  also  filled  with  dia- 
logue*, ethical,  and  theological ;  nnd,  with  the 
exception  of  some  brilliant  and  forcible  ex- 
"is  here  and  there,  consists  of  an  expo- 
sition of  truisms,  moro  cloudy,  wordy,  and 
inconceivably  prolix,  than  any  thing  we  ever 
m»-t  with. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  they 
the  solitary  valley,   taking  its  pensive 
inhabitant  along  with  them,  and  stray  on  to 
where  the  landscape  sinks  down  into  milder 
features,  till  they  arrive  at  a  church,  which 
■lands  on  a  moderate  elevation  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  and  fertile  vale.     Here  th.-y  medi- 
tate f.ir  a  while  among  the  monument*,  till 
the   Vicar  comes  out  and  joins  them: — and 
the  Pedlar  for  an  old  acqoaint- 
mixes  graciously  in  the  conversation, 
i  proceeds  in  a  very  edifying  manner  till 
the  book. 
The  Sixth  contains  a  choice  obituary,  or 
characteristic  account  of  several  of  the  per- 
■  buried  before  this  group  of  moral- 
-an  unsuccessful  lovpr,  who  had  found 
tion  in  natural  history — a  miner,  who 
o-i  on  for  twenty  years,  in  despite  of  uni- 
lAfl  vein  he 
I  —two  |B>i  iet  reeon- 

r — an  old  female 
nnd  two  widow- 
levoted  himself  to  the  edn- 
of  hi*  daughters,  and  one  who  bid 


preferred  marrying  a  prudent  middle-aged 
woman  to  take  care  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Book,  the 
worthy  Vicar  expresses,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  own  epitome,  "his  apprehen- 
sions that  he  had  detained  his  auditors  too 
long — invites  them  to  hi*  house — Solitary,  dis- 
inclined to  comply,  rallies  the  Wanderer,  and 
somewhat  playfully  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  itinerant  profession  anil  that  of  a 
knight-errant — which  leads  to  the  Wanderer 
nivingan  account  of  changes  in  the  country, 
from  the  manufacturing  spirit — Its  favourable 
effects — The  other  side  of  the  picture,"  to. 
&c.  After  these  very  poetical  themes  are 
exhausted,  they  all  go  into  the  house,  where 
they  are  introduced  to  the  Vicar's  wife  and 
daughter;  and  while  they  sit  chatting  in  the 
parlour  over  a  family  dinner,  his  son  and  one 
of  his  companions  come  in  with  a  fine  dish 
of  Irouts  piled  on  a  bine  slate;  and  after  being 
caressed  by  the  company,  are  sent  to  dinner 
in  the  nursery. — This  ends  the  eighth  book. 

The  Ninth  and  last  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
a  mystical  discourse  of  the  Pedlar  ;  w  ho  main- 
tains, that  the  whole  universe  is  animated  by 
an  active  principle,  the  noblest  sent  of  which 
is  in  the  human  soul ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
final  end  of  old  age  is  to  train  and  enable  us 

"  To  hear  the  niijhty  dream  of  Tmdtncy 
Uttering,  for  tlevmion  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  ihe  giddy  round  of  vain  deligli — " 

with  other  matters  as  luminous  and  emphatic 
The  hostess  at  length  breaks  off  the  harangue, 
by  proposing  that  they  should  all  make  a  little 
excursion  on  the  lake, — and  they  embark  ac- 
cordingly ;  and,  after  navigating  for  some  time 
along  its  shores,  and  drinking  tea  on  a  little 
island,  land  at  last  on  a  remote  promontory, 
from  which  they  see  the  sun  go  down, — ana 
listen  to  a  solemn  and  pions,  but  rather  long 
prayer  from  the  Vicar.  They  then  walk  back 
to  the  parsonage  door,  where  the  author  and 
his  friend  propose  to  spend  the  evening ; — bat 
the  Solitary  prefers  walking  back  in  the  moon- 
shine to  his  own  valley,  after  promising  to 
take  another  ramble  wiih  them — 

"  If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  10  give, 
And  season  favours." 

— And  here  the  publication  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly closes. 

Our  abstract  of  the  story  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely concise,  that  it  is  mora  than  usually 
necessary  for  ns  to  lay  some  specimens  of  the 
work  itself  before  our  readers.  Its  grand 
staple,  as  we  have  already  said,  consists  of  a 
kind  of  mystical  morality  :  and  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  style  are.  that  it  is  prolix;  and 
very  frequently  unintelligible  :  and  though  we 
are  sensible  that  no  great  gratification  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  exhibition  of  those  quali- 
ties, yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  our  renders  a 
taste  nf  them,  both  to  justify  the  sentence  »a 
have  passed,  nnd  to  satisfy  them  that  it  "ns 
really  beyond  our  power  10  present  them  with 
any  abstract  or  intellieible  account  of  thov* 
long  conversations  wtiwAx  via  Wt«  V»A  to 
aol 
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much  o:casion  to  notice  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  its  contents.  We  need  give  ourselves  no 
trouble,  however,  to  select  passages  for  this 
purpose.  Here  is  the  first  that  presents  itself 
to  us  on  opening  the  volume  ;  and  if  our  read- 
ers can  form  the  slightest  guess  at  its  mean- 
ing, we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity 
to  which  we  have  no  pretension. 

"  Bui,  by  l tic  storms  of  rirrumtlanrr  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wine, 
Duiy  exists;— immutably  survive, 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms. 
Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  supplies;      [not: 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  Time  and  Space  are 
Of  other  convene,  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart, 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 
What  more,  that  may  not  perish  t" 

"  'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise;  but  to  converse  with  Heav'n, 
This  is  not  easy  : — to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, — 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosen'd  from  this  world  ; 
I  deem  not  arduous! — but  must  needs  confess 
That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  Soul's  desires." 

pp.  144—147. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  rapturous  mys- 
ticism which  eludes  all  comprehension,  and 
fills  the  despairing  reader  with  painful  giddi- 
ness and  terror.  The  following,  which  we 
meet  with  on  the  very  next  page,  is  in  the 
same  general  strain : — though  the  first  part  of 
it  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
talent  for  enveloping  a  plain  and  trite  obser- 
vation in  all  the  mock  majesty  of  solemn  ver- 
bosity. A  reatler  of  plain  understanding,  we 
suspect,  could  hardly  recognise  the  familiar 
remark,  that  excessive  grief  for  our  departed 
friends  is  not  very  consistent  with  a  firm  be- 
lief in  their  immortal  felicity,  in  the  first 
twenty  lines  of  the  following  passage : — In  the 
succeeding  lines  we  Ho  not  ourselves  pretend 
to  recognise  any  thing. 

"  From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ; — at  least, 
If  firief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd, 
If.  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  this,  'tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold, 
In  thst  excess  which  Conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
In  framing  estimates  of  loss  and  gain, 
As  long  and  peracveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  hit  love,  remov'd 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  slate 
01  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  Ken-on  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  10  all  Relievers  1 — Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinka. 
No  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less. 
— And,  it   there  be  whose  tender  frames  have 

drnop'd 
Ev'n  to  tin;  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrcliev  d,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonising  sorrow  to  lran$mutt ; 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  moat ;  a  confidence  impair'd 
So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceas'd  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  ore  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  Inst,  and  perish  through  regret ! 
Oh  !  no,  full  oft  the  innocent  Suff'rer  sees 
Too  clearly  ;  feels  lo>  vividly  ;  and  longi 
To  realize  the  Vision  with  intense 
And  overconstant  yearning — There — there  lies 
The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  dettroy'd. 


Too,  loo  contracted  are  these  walls  of  tirah. 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs. 

Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  loo  dim 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  thai  lends 

To  ecstasy !  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  it*  count 

Along  i he  line  of  limitless  desires. 

I.  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 

Nor  /letp.  nor  craving,  but  in  aettlrd  peace. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  '1  hey  whom  you  deplore 

Are  glorified." — pp.  148,'  14'J. 

If  any  farther  specimen  be  wanted  of  the 
learned  author's  propensity  to  deal  out  the 
most  familiar  truths  as  the  oracles  of  his  own 
inspired  understanding,  the  following  wordy 
paraphrase  of  the  ordinary  remark,  that  the 
best  consolation  in  distress  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  may  be  found  on  turning  the 
leaf. 

"  Whot  then  remains  f — To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  ;  vows,  renew'd 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought  ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation  :  praise  ;  and  prny'r, 
A  Stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  ot  the  heart 
Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  i 
For  Him  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strive* 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conscience;  Conscience  reverene'd  and  obey'd 
As  God'a  most  intimate  Pretence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world" 

D.  151. 

We  have  kept  the  book  too  Ion?;  open,  hovr- 
ever,  at  one  place,  and  shall  now  t.ike  a  ttip 
in  it  nearer  the  beginning.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  Pedlar's  early  training,  and  lonely 
meditations  among  the  mountains,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  forced  and  affected 
in  which  this  author  abounds. 

"  Nor  did  he  foil. 

While  yet  a  Child,  wilh  a  Child's  eagrrne 

Incessantly  to  lurn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  reason*  I 

To  feed  such  appetite  :  nor  this  slono 

Appeas'd  his  yearning  : — in  the  alter  day 

Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags. 

He  stte,  tnd  even  in  their  fix'd  lineaments, 

Or  from  the  pow'r  of  a  peculiar  eye, 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  opprem'd, 

Ev'n  in  their  fix'd  and  steady  lineament* 

He  trae'd  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. "-p.  II 

We  should  like  extremely  to  know  what  a 
meant  by  tracing  an  ebbing  and  flowing  mind 
in  the  fixed  lineaments  of  naked  crags  j — bat 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  ravine  fit. 

In  these  majestic  solitudes,  he  used  also  to 
read  his  Bible ; — and  we  are  told  that — 

"  There  did  ho  see  the  writing  .' — All  things  tbert 
Bretth'd  immortality,  retofring  lift 
And  grcatnex*  at  ill  rrvatcing  ;   infinite' 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seem'd  infinite  ;  and  there  his  spirit  thap'rj 
Her  prospects;  nor  did  he  believe. — he  tat! 
What  wonder  if  hi*  being  thus  becnine 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  !     Low  deeiret. 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  jet  *M  V» 

heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  wt*  meek  in  gratitude. "-pj 

What  fo'Jows  about  nature,  triangles, 
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and  toe  *»ws  of  light,  is  still  mora  incompre- 
hensible. 

"  Yel  Kill  uppermost 

Nature  was  at  hi*  bean,  a*  if  he  felt, 

Though  yel  he  knew  nol  how,  a  waiting  pow  r 

In  ill  things  which  from  her  tweet  influence 

Might  lend  in  wean  him.   Therefore  with  her  hue*, 

Her  forms,  and  wiih  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 

He  cloth'd  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 

While  yal  he  linger'd  in  the  rudiment* 

Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 

His  trmnglti — tlicy  were  the  start  of  heav'n, 

The  silent  siara !     Oft  did  he  take  delight 

To  measure  th'  aliunde  of  some  tall  crag 

W  hi.-h  is  the  eagle'*  birthplace,  or  some  peak 

Familiar  wi  h  forgotten  years,  (hat  shows 

ItMcrib'd,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought, 

Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  aides ; — 

—  and  I  have  heard  him  ssy 
That  often,  failing  at  this  time  to  gain 
The  peace  requir  d.  ke  tctmn'd  Ike  law  of  light 
Amid  Ike  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  cleft*  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  which  in  the  sunshine  frames 
A  lasting  tablet — for  the  observer's  eye 
Varying  its  rainbow  hue*.     But  vainly  thus. 
Ami  vainly  by  all  oiher  meana,  he  alrove 
To  mitigate  the  lever  of  his  heart." — pp.  16 — 18. 

The  whole  book,  indeed,  is  full  of  such 
fluff  The  following  is  the  author's  own 
•ublime  aspiration  alter  the  delight  of  be- 
coming a  Motion,  :r  a  Presence,  or  on  Energy 
among  multitudinous  streams. 

• 
"  Oh  !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vig'rou*  health, 
To  have  a  Body  (ihis  our  vitsl  Frame 
With  shrinking  aenailnliiy  endn'd, 
Aod  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  element!  surrender  it, 
At  if  it  "  •  ft  a  Spirit .' — How  divine 
The  liberty,  for  Irml.  for  mortal  man, 
To  roam  al  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 

it  nine  !  and,  reiltless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  a*  a  Presence  or  n  Motion  I — one 
Among  ihe  many  there  ;  and,  while  the  Mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  Vapours,  call  out  Shape* 
And  Phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
A*  fast  as  a  Musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  muniment ;  and,  while  the  Streams— 
(As  si  a  first  creation  and  in  haale 
litis*) 
Demi'  I  the  clouds. 

And  Ham  ig  from  ihe  bellows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment — rend 
Their  ■/•*  before  them,  what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  eonnl  nmong  mightiest  F.nergits  ! 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice, 
Amid  ihe  drni'niug  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud 
He  this  ronnnu'd  so  from  day  to  day, 
Nor  lei  ii  have  an  end  from  month  to  month  '" 

pp.  164,  165. 

We  suppose  the   reader  is  now  satisfied 

with  Mr.   Wordsworth's  sublimities — which 

v  rather  more  than  half  the  volume: — 

Of  Ml  I  moro  creeping  prolixity,  we 

have  not  the  heart  to  load  him  with  many 

specimens.     The  following  amplification  of 

hi  of   human  life   to  a 

strem  merit  of  adding  much  ob- 

i    id  uoriluieM;  at   leant,  we  have  not 

!i    to    refer   tint   conglobated 

rmurs,  and  floating  islands, 

to  t)i'  t'es. 
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1  The  tenor 


Which  mv  life  holds,  he  resdily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  lo  watch  a  mountain  Brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 
Within  the  depths  of  its  eapociou*  breast, 
Inverted  irees,  and  rock*,  and  sxure  sky; 
And,  on  ita  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglobated  hubbies  undi*«iolv'd, 
Numerous  a*  stars  ;  thai,  by  their  onward  lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  ihe  morion  ol  the  stream. 
Flue  imperceptible  ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  (he  little  Hunting  isle* 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  eharg'd 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits, 
The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  paas'd  ;  and  quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again  encounter'd. — Such  a  stream 
Is  Human  Life."— pp.  139,  HO. 

The  following,  however,  is  a  better  example 
of  the  useless  and  most  tedious  minuteness 
with  which  the  author  so  frequently  details 
circumstances  of  no  interest  in  themselves, — 
of  no  importance  lo  the  story, — and  possess- 
ing no  graphical  merit  whatsoever  as  nieces 
of  description.  On  their  approach  to  the  old 
chaplain's  cottage,  the  author  gets  before  his 
companion, 


■"when  behold 


An  object  that  emie'd  my  step*  aside! 
It  was  an  Entry,  narrow  a*  a  door; 
A  passage  whose  brief  windings  open'd  out 
Into  a  platform  ;  that  lay.  sheqifoldv 
Fnclos'd  between  a  single  moss  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ;— a  cool  Recess, 
And  fanciful '.  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  n  liny  n 
Or  penthouse,  which  most  umtintli/  hod  tiern  frowCi, 
By  thrusting  two  rude  sticks  into  the  icnll 
And  overlaying  them  xiih  mountain  aods ! 
To  weather-fend  a  little  tiirt-huili  sent 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  miglu  rest,  nor  dread 
The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower; 
But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  hi/  Children's  hand*  I 
Whose  simple  skill  had  Ihronrd  lbs  grassy  Hoor 
Wi'h  work  of  Iraine  less  woXtA  'ham 

Of  bohy-houses,  curiously  arrang'd  ! 
Nor  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between, 
With  mimic  Irees  inserted  in  tin 
And  gardens  inierpos'd.     Pleos'd  with  the  sight, 
I  could  nol  choose  hut  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who,  having  enter'd,  carelessly  look'd  round, 
And  now  would  hnve  nass'd  on  ;  when  I  e.xclaim'd, 
I..i'    what  is  here  I    and,  stooping  down,  drew 
A  Book,"  ic— pp.  71,  72.  [forth 

And  this  book,  which  he 

"  found  lo  be  a  work 

In  the  French  Tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire," 

leads  to  no  incident  or  remark  of  any  value 
or  importance,  to  apologise  for  this  long  .story 
of  its  finding.  There  is  no  beauty,  we  think, 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  these  passages  ;  ana 
so  little  either  of  interest  or  curio-ity  in  the 
incidents  they  disclose,  that  w«  C8J1  w-areely 
conceive  that  any  man  to  w  horn  they  had  ac- 
tually occurred,  should  lake  Ihe  trouble  to 
recount  them  to  hit*  wife  and  children  by  his 
idle  fireside:— but,  thai  bild  should 

think  them  worth  sminbhuikiuiML 

and  printing  in  mi  oarto  wi  *houlil 

certainly  have  supposed  altogether  inipossi 
ble,  had'  it  nut  been  i"!  ihe  ample  proofs  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  afforded  Us  «i«s  twcvVvsA^j 


t/ 


I 


Sometimes  their  silliness  is  enhanced  by  a 
pallry  attempt  at  effect  and  emphasis: — as  in 
'flowing  account  of  that  very  touching 
and  extraordinary  occurrence  of  a  lamb  bleat- 
ing among  the  mountains.  The  poet  would 
actually  persuade  us  that  he  thought  the 
mountains  themselves  were  bleating; — and 
that  nothing  could  be  so  grand  or  impressive. 
"List!"  cries  the  old  Pedlar,  suddenly  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  daintiest 
rat  in 


•'  •  List !— I  heard. 

From  ynn  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  rolrm-n  Meat .' 
Sent  forth  as  if  ii  were  the  Mountain's  voice  ! 
As  if  ilic  visible  Mountain  made  the  cry  ! 
Again :' — Tlie  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  hi:  e»pro«s'd  ;  lor,  from  the  Mountain's  heart 
The  totem*  blait  appear'd  to  come  !     There  was 
.No  other — and  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  emptv  of  all  shape  of  life. 
— /(  vol  a  Lamb—\eti  somewhere  to  itself !" 

p.  159. 

What  we  have  now  quoted  will  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  the  taste  and  spirit  in  which 
this  volume  is  composed  :  And  yet,  if  it  had 
not  contained  something  a  good  deal  better, 
we  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  been 
justified  in  troubling  him  with  any  account 
of  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr  Wordsworth, 
with  all  his  perversities,  is  a  person  of  great 
powers;  and  has  frequently  a  force  in  his 
moral  declamations,  and  a  tenderness  in  his 
pathetic  narratives,  which  neither  his  prolixity 
nor  his  affectation  can  altogether  deprive  of" 
their  effect.  We  shall  venture  to  give  some 
extracts  from  the  simple  tale  of  the  Weaver's 
solitary  Cottage.  Its  heroine  is  the  deserted 
wife;  and  its  efa  at  consists  in  the 

picture  of  her  despairing  despondence  and 
anviety,  after  his  disappearance.  The  Pedlar, 
recurring  to  the  well  to  which  he  had  direct- 
ed his  companion,  observes, 

"  Aa  T  stoop'd  to  drink, 

Upon  the  slimy  foot-atone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl, 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years;  a  pensive  sight 
That  muv'd  my  heart  ! — recalling  former  d;iys, 
When  I  could  never  pass  thai  road  but  She 
Who  hv'd  wiihin  these  walls,  01  my  approach, 
A  Daughter's  welcome  gave  me ;  and  I  lov'd  her 
As  mv  own  child  !     O  Sir !  the  good  die  first ! 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  aocket." 

"By  some  especial  care 

Her  temper  had  been  fram'd,  aa  if  to  make 
A  Being — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happin. 

pp.  27,  28. 

The  bliss  and  tranquillity  of  these  prosper- 
on«  years  is  well  and  copiously  described; — 
but  at  last  came  sickness,  and  want  of  em- 
ployment ;  —  and  the  effect  on  the  kind- 
hearted  and  industrious  mechanic  is  strikingly 
delirfeated. 

"At  his  door  he  stood, 

And  whistl'd  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  !  or  with  his  knife 
CarvV  i  the  heads  of  sticks — 

Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  eveiy  nook 
In  house  or .:  usual  work 

Of  use  or  ornament." — 


"  One  while  he  would  apeak  lightly  of  his  Bab«», 
And  with  a  cruel  longue  :  at  other  in 
He  loss'd  them  with  a  false  unnat'roi 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children." — p.  31. 

At  last  he  steals  from  his  cottage,  and  enlists 
aaa  soldier;  and  when  the  benevolent  fvjlar 
comes,  in  his  rounds,  in  hope  of  a  cheerful 
welcome,  he  meets  with  a  scene  of  despair. 

"  Having  reach'd  the  u- 

I  knock'd, — ond,  when  I  enier'd  with  ihe  hope 
Of  usual  greeting,  Margaret  look'd  at  ms 
A  little  while ;  then  turn'd  her  he»d  awsy 
Speechless, — and  sitting  down  upon  n 
Wept  bitterly  !  I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Or  now  to  apeak  to  her.    Poor  Wretch  !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seal,  and  then, — O  i 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  pronounr'd  my  name.— 
Wiih  fervent  love,  and  wilh  a  face  of  grvrf 
Unutterably  helpless!-'— pp.  3-4,  35. 

Hope,  however,  and  native  cheerfulness, 
were  not  yet  subdued ;  and  her  spun  still  burs 
up  against  the  pressure  of  this  desertion. 

"  Long  we  had  not  lolk'd 

Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  bener  thoughts. 
And  wnh  a  Inisihter  eye  she  look'd  around 
Aa  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  ol 

"  We  ported. — 'Twas  the  time  of  early  spring; 

I  left  her  busy  wilh  her  garden  In 

And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 

And.  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  paih, 

Cnlled  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me, 

Wiih  lender  cheerfulness  ;  and  with  a 

That  aecm'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thou 

pp  36,  ST 

The  gradual  sinking  of  the  spirit  under  the 
load  of  continued  anxiety,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  finer  springs  of  the  soul  by  t 
course  of  unvarying  sadness,  are  very  feel- 
ingly represented  in  the  sequel  of  this 'simple 
narrative. 

"  I  journey'd  back  this  way 

Towards  the  wane  of  Summer;  when  the  wheal 
Was  yellow ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass 
Springing  afresh  had  o'er  the  hsy.field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.     At  ihe  donr  arriv'd, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade, 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waiied  her  return. 
Her  Cottage,  then  a  cheerful  Object,  wore 
Irs  customary  look, — only,  1  thought. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts:  and  that  bright  weed 

low  stone-crop,  suffcr'd  to  take  root 
Along  ihe  window's  edge,  profusely  gl 
Blinding  the  lower  psnea.     I  turn'd  aside, 
And  slroll'd  into  her  garden.     It  nppear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
lis  pride  of  nearness."  — 

"  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sale  wiih  snd  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  Infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  solf.»nll'.i. 
The  voice  was  silent." — pp.  37 — 39. 

The  desolate  woman  had  now  an  atr  of  r.ill 
and  listless,  though  patient  sorrow. 

—  "  Evermore 
Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  evea  were  downward  east; 
And.  when  she  at  her  table  gave  inc  Ii 
She  did  not  look  at  me  !     Her  ,ow, 

Her  body  was  aubdu'd.    In  ev'ry  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house  offmrs,  app«  i 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  "Inn 
Self-occupied  ;  to  which  al 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  tig 
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of  the  breast  was  seen, 
ilia  heart.     While  by  the  firs 
•r,  sighs  came  on  my  Mr, 
,  »nj  hardly  whence  they  came. 

I  return'd, 

rounds  along  this  road  again, 
r  hank  the  primrose  flow'r 
give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring;, 
and  drooping;  ahc  had  leorn'd 
icr  Husband  ;  if  he  liv'd 
that  he  lived  ;  if  he  were  dead 
<e  was  dead.    She  rwem'd  the  same 
appearance;  bin  her  House 
epy  hand  of  negligence 

Her  Infant  Babe 

Mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief, 
■jug  its  playthings!" — pp.  41—43, 

isons  only  deepened  this  gloom, 

[  this  neglect.     Her  child  died  ; 

nt   hrr  weary  days  in    roaming 

ntry,  and  repeating  her  fond  and 

>a  to  every  passer  by. 

It"it«eby  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
i  while  ane  slept  the  nightly  damps 
renal ;  and  in  the  stormy  day 

a  ere  ruffl'd  bv  the  wind, 
>■  ',f  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 

led  spot  ;  and  here,  mv  Friend, 
rcinain'd  ;  and  here  ahe  died  ! 
'enant  of  these  ruin'd  Walla." — p.  46. 

of  the  old  Chaplain,  though  a 

is  of  the  same  mournful  cast, 

v  destitute  of  incidents; — ■ 

worth  delineates  onlv  feelings — 

ventures  are  of  the  heart.     The 

ch  is  given  by  the  sufferer  him- 

ion,  the   most  spirited    and 

rt  of  the  poem.     He  begins  thus, 

ig  himself,  after  a  long  pause, 

I    cnutittwnan  and    friend    the 


ir  eyes  did  nevrr  look 
i  ler  whom  once  I  lov'd  ! — 
was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
.vii  to  you  ;  else,  honour'd  Friend, 
e  a  pitiable  share 
vlicn  1  wept  that  losa! 
w,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
— and  can  weep  no  more'" 

p.  117. 

.-(•oiint  of  his  marriage  and 
(Men  with  great  sweetness — 
in  his  softer 
ifiuous  passages. 

This  fair  Bride— 
em  of  youthful  love. 
to  Parents,  and  the  choir 


familiar  sights. 

•  down 
o  more 
■  r,  and  to  me 
iMime 
{hie  Bride, 

ful,  I  led 
ay, 

iks, 
breathes, 
I'cr'd  Hold. 


' ' — Wild  were  our  walks  upon  those  lonely  Downs 

Whence,  unmoleated  Wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  ahining  Giver  of  the  Day  diffine 

His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  ot  sea  and  laud 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires, 

Ae  our  enjoyments  boundless. — From  these  Heights 

We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  intosylvan  Combs; 

Where  arbours  ol  impenetrable  shade. 

And  mossy  seals  detain'd  us,  side  by  aide, 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

'  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours  '  " 

pp.  118— 120. 

There,  seven  years  of  unmolested  happiness 
were  blessed  wilh  two  lovely  children. 

"  And  on  these  pillars  rested,  aa  on  air. 
Our  solitude.'' 

Suddenly  a  contagious  malady  swept  off  both 
the  infants. 

"  Calm  as  a  froi.cn  Lake  when  ruthless  Winda 
Blow  fiercely,  agitntingear'h  and  aky. 
The  Mother  now  remain'd." 

— "  Yet,  stealing  alow. 
Dimness  o'er  thia  clear  Luminary  crept 
Insensibly  ) — The  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux,  her  pure  Glory, 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  slate 
Wrstcbed  Ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Inin  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  gnef. 
And  keen  heart-anguish— -of  ilself  aaham'd. 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself: 
And,  aoconsum'd,  She  melted  from  my  nrms ! 
And  left  mo,  on  this  earlll,  disconsolate  " 

pp.  129,  126. 

The  agony  of  mind  into  which  the  sur 
vivor  was  thrown,  is  d» scribed  wilh  ■  power- 
ful eloquence;  as  well  as  the  doubtl  ami  dis- 
tracting fears  H  In.  Ii  the  sceptical  speculations 
of  his  careless  days  had  raised  in  lii>  Fpiril. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  grand  and  ter- 
rible to  out  feelings  iu  the  imagery  of  these 
three  lines — 

"  By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd.end  now  impell'd. 
The  Intellectual  Power,  through  wurds  ami 
WYn:  sounding  on, — a  dim  and  periluus  way  I" 

At  last  he  is  roused  from  this  dejected  mood, 
by  the  glorious  promises  which  seemed  held 
out  to  human  nature  by  the  lirst  dawn  of  the 
French  Revolution ; — and  it  indicate!  a  lino 
perception  of  the  secret  springs  of  chat 
BDd  emotion,  to  choose  a  being  so  circum- 
stanced as  the  most  ardent  votary  of  that  tar- 
spread  enthusiasm. 

'•  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world  ! 
Society  became  my  glitt'ring  Bride, 
And  airy  hopes  my  Children  ! — If  busy  Men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  toihe  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If.  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Exprcas'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mineled,  heard  or  not.    The  powers  of  soof 
I  left  not  uninvok'd ;  and,  in  still  groves, 
Where  mild  Enthusiasts  tun'd  a  pensive  lay 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  iheir  belief,  I  sang  Saturnian  Rule 
Reiurn'd. — a  pmcenv  of  aolden  years 
Permitted  lo  descend,  and"  bless  mankind  '" 

S,  129 

On  the  disappearance  of  that  bright  vision, 
he  was  inclined  to  lake  part  with  the  despe- 
rate party  who  sliU  aimed  «A  efcNsMrt^uitvs, 
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universal  regeneration,  though  by  more  ques- 
tionable instruments  than  thev  had  originally 
assumed.  But  the  military  despotism  which 
ensued  soon  closed  the  scene  against  all  such 
exertions;  and,  disgusted  with  men  and 
Eua>i>e,  he  sought  for  shelter  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  In  the  calm  of  the  voyage, Memory 
and  Conscience  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
misery. 

"  Feebly  must  They  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  time,  ntlir'd  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.    Beautiful  regards 

I   tiirn'd  on  nic — the  Inee  of  her  I  lov'd  ! 
'I'lii'  Wife  nnd  Mother,  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable '." — pp.  133, 134. 

^appointment,  and  ultimate  seclusion  in 
England,  have  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
tailed. 

must  trespass  upon  our  readers  with 
the  fragments  of  yet  another  story.  It  is  that 
of  a  simple,  seduced,  and  deserted  girl,  told 
with  gnat  sweetness,  pathos,  and  indulgence, 
by  the  View  of  the  parish,  by  the  side  of  her 
untimely  ^rrave.  Looking  down  on  the  turf, 
he  says — 

"  As,  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Lamb, 
Lurk*  in  safe  shelter,  from  the  winds  of  March 
Screen'd  by  its  Parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour      The  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself: — an  Infant  there  doth  real  ; 
The  shelt'ring  Hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave  '. — 

There.  In  lu-r  i went  Baby's  precious  grave. 

Yen,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own, 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stnnd,  or  kneel. 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not !     The  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  show'r,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Upon  die  pathway  of  her  mournful  tread  ; 
Nor  of  that  pace  with  which  she  once  had  mov'd 
In  virgin  fearlessness — a  step  that  seem'd 
Caught  ftotn  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  wet  with  morning  dew, 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs." 

pp.  285—987. 

Her  virgin  graces  and  gentleness  are  then 
very  beautifully  described,  and  her  seduction 
and  lonely  anguish  passed  over  very  tenderly. 

"  '  Ah  why,'  said  Elian,  sighing  to  herself, 

'  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge; 

And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast, 

And  reason  that  in  Man  is  kind  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Ilitn  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 

Whv  do  not  ihese  prevail  for  human  life, 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  granl,  or  be  roceiv'd  f  " — p.  389. 

"  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 

When  that  poor  Child  waa  born.     Upon  its  face 

8hc  look'd  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 

Of  unexpected  promise,  where  n  en.  I 

Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of. 

'  Till  this  hour." 

Thus  in  her  Mother's  hearing  F.llen  spake, 

'  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart  ! 

But  He  nt  whoso  command  ihe  pnrched  rock 

Was  smitten,  end  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream, 

Ilalh  sntten'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 

Unlook'd-for  clndness  in  the  desert  place. 

To  save  the  perishing  ;  and.  henceforth.  1  look 

Upon  ih«  lichi  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee 

My  Infant !  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear, 

Wno  bore  tne, — and  ha  l  pray'd  tot  rae'wv  vavtO. — 


Yet  not  in  vain,  it  ahsil 
— Through  four  nv. 
From  the  ma'enial  breast. 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  (re*.  I 

cross'd 
The  sweet  affection.  SI- 
By  hor  offence  to  lay  ■  lw< 
On  a  kind  parent,  willing 
Their  slender  means  :  B 
Trusting  her  child,  she  let 
And  with  contented  spin: 
A  Foster-Mother's  office 

Here  the  parents  of  her  new  nun 
forbade  her  all  intercourse  with  h«o 
precious  child  ; — and  a  sudd. 
it  off,  in  this  period  of  force 

"  Once,  oni 

She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  mails! 

And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  | 

Permission  to  attend  its  obseq^ 

She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  th 

And  some  One,  as  she  em. 

To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prom 

'  Noy,'  said  she,  with  commanding  I 

Of  snger  never  seen  in  her  be 

1  Nay  ye  must  wstt  my  time  '.' 

And  by  ihe  uncloa'd  coffin  kept  her  i 

Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  *nJ  • 

Upon  the  last  sweet  slumb 

Unlil  at  length  her  soul  wi 

You  see  the  Infill 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  «•« 
And  whatsoe'er  ihe  errand, 
Hither  she  came;  and  her. 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene  '."- 

Overwhelmed  with  this  d 
last  obliged  to  leave  her  sen 

"  But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  «■■  < 
And  the  Dower  droop'd  ;  as  every  ejs^^H 

"  Her  fond  maternal  Hcsri  linil  bn 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  n 
Thai  Work  a  summer  11 
Had  swept  away  !  and  i 
For  its  last  flight  to  Heaven's  k 

"  —  Meek  Saint !   through  patient* 

earth  ! 

In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  ahr  self. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  n 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and 
So,  through  the  cloud  oi 
Into  'hat  pure  and  onkno 
Where  injury  cannot  come  : — and  here  »■ 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  aids  V 

pp    ••*.  V 

These  passages,  we  think,  ant  I 
mosttoui'liinu  with  who 
us;  though  there  are  mnj 
and  impassioned  sty' 
memoration  nf  a 
the  love  and  the  pride 
is  full  of  warmth  and  put  • 

Deck'd  with  autumnal  hi 
Spring'a  richest  blossoms 
Amid  the  leafv  woo 
By  a  brook  side  or  - 
How  she  her  station 
Glows  ai  her  I' 
Are  brighlen'd  rmini 
Such  and  so  glorious  did 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleu 
PI V  his 
llfhisfn 
Bv  all  theg 
i  Uad  bounteously  srrayV 
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wand' ring  Gods, 
lorm  ; 
tt-breatb'd  violet  of  ihe  shade, 

.l«-8pllC,  to  sense 
h  fables  without  blame 
ueniion  un  litis  sacred  ground,) 
pie  rustic  giro's  disguise, 
Scholar's  genius  shone  '. 
y  hidden  fium  men's  sight, 
i  n  Hero  wulk'd 
valley!"— pp.  34i,  343. 

I   ami    energetic; — but    Mr. 

-   we  cannot  think  very 

he  proceed*  to  describe  how 

J  when  hie  arm  launched  it 

mounted  as  high  as  a 

•-h  of  his  toe ; — neither  is  it 

trophe,  for  one  so  nobly  en- 

y  standing  too  long  in 

lg  sheep,  and  die  of  spasms 

:  inns  on  the  indiscrimi- 
'!  death,  though  by  no  means 
iselves,  and  expressed  with 
f  of  the  seven  ages  of  Shake- 
t  a  character  of  vigour  and 
i  that  entitles  them  to  notice. 

its :  some  that  never  tiresthed, 
'd  Nursling,  unrequir'd 
mill'  upon  ihe  breast 
ind  ihe  lott'ring  Little-one 
d  sunshine,  when  the  rose 
snrni  upon  he  cheek ;       [Youth 
oughilrss   Schoolboy;    the  bold 
:  and  the  bashful  Maid 
ihe  promises  of  life 
I  her ;  those  of  middle  age, 
onhMi'iit  in  strength  they  stand, 
BON  tirinly.  as  might  seem, 
by  very  weight  of  all 
rests  on  them ;  the  decay'd 
;  and,  lastly,  that  poor  few 
won  is  with  age  exnm-l  ; 
he  hopeless,  first  and  last, 
lon'd  and  the  longest  spar'd, 
I ;  wiih  tribute  paid 
each  tame  tribute  paid ; 
peaceful  hills  and  groves, 
li'd  Willi  kind  concern, 
ire  griev'd  thai  One  should  die !" 
pp.  244,  245. 

sly  and  impressive  appeal  on 
to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
orders,  by  the  unci-as- 
ure  labours  of  our  crowded 
The  description  of  night-work- 
ue  In  lonely  and  romantic 
,  when  silence  and  darkness 


"  An  unnatural  light 

'•resting  Labour's  eyes, 
ny-wutdow'd  Fabric  huge; 
led  hours  Bell  is  heard — 
than  the  Curfew. knoll 
orman  Conqueror's  stern  behest, 
to  unceasing  toil  ' 
r  the  Ministers  of  dav; 
•  from  the  illumin'd  Pile, 
tie  them,  at  the  crowded  door, — 
rts  j— -and    where   the   rumbling 
Itttiide  of  ditty  wheela,    [Stream, 
ibl'd  Spirit,  in  its  bed 
below.     Men.  Maidens.  Youths, 
Children,  Hoys  and  Girls, 
be  wonted  task  resumes 


To  Gain — the  master  Idol  of  the  Realm, 
Perpetual  sacrifice." — p.  3fi7. 

The  effects  on  the  ordinary  life  of  the  poor 
are  delineated  in  graver  colours. 

"  Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
Mow  art  ihou  blighted  for  the  poor  Man's  heart) 
Lo!  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  morn  to  eve, 
The  Habitationa  empty  !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone,— no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 
No  daughters  round  her.  busy  st  the  wheel. 
Or  in  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occupation  ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needle-work  ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride ; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day  or  cheer  the  mind  ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  lo  teach,  or  to  command  ! 
— The  rather,  il  perchance  he  still  retain 
His  old  cniplnftnenis,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  bis  Sons ; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were, — but  in  hit  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth  ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceas'd, 
Ne'er  to  return  !     That  birthright  now  is  loat." 

pp.  37i, : R 

The  dissertation  is  closed  with  an  ardent 
hope,  that  the  farther  improvement  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  these  arts  may  take 
away  the  temptation  for  us  to  embark  so 
Hugely  in  their  cultivation ;  and  that  we  may 
once  more  hold  out  inducements  for  the  re- 
turn of  old  manners  and  domestic  charities. 

"  Learning,  though  late,  thai  all  true  glory  rests. 

All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 

Upon  the  Moral  law.     Egyptian  l'hebea  ; 

Tyre  by  the  margin  of  tho  sounding  waves ; 

Palmyra,  central  in  the  Desert,  I 

And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised, 

— Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 

Upon  the  plain  ofvanish'd  Syracuse, 

And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 

How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 

Is  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  ia  fram'd 

For  mere  material  instruments : — How  weak 

Those  Arts,  and  high  Inventions,  il  unpropp'd 

By  Virtue."— p.  3G9. 

There  is  also  a  very  animated  exhortation 
to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  lower  orders ;  and  a  glowing  and 
eloquent  assertion  of  their  capacity  for  all  vir- 
tues and  enjoyments. 

— — "  Believe  it  not ! 
The  primal  Dutiea  shine  aloft — like  stars  ; 
The  Charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scatter'd  at  ihe  feet  of  Man — like  flow'rs. 
The  grn'rous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 
No  mystery  is  here  ;  no  special 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  grae'd, 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.      The  smoke  ascends 
To  heav'n  as  lightly  from  the  Cottage  hearth 
Aa  from  the  haughty  palace." — p.  398. 

The  blessings  and  the  necessities  that  now 
render  this  a  peculiar  duty  in  the  nil 
this  empire,  are  urged  in  a  still  loftier  tone. 

"  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe'a  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  •(..., 
Long-revcrcnc'd  Titles  t»st  sway  as  weeds, 
Laws  overturn'd,— and  Territory  split , 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  tho  polar  wind, 
And  fore'd  lo  join  in  lesa  obnoxious  shapes, 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  bv  s  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  answer'  4  nvA  tavxrtpf  1 
Meantime,  the  SoVteAsrow  < ' 
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Remains  entire  and  indivisible  ; 

And,  if  tlint  ignorance  were  remov'd,  which  acta 

Within  I  he  compass  of  their  aeT'ral  ahorea 

To  breed  commotion  and  disquietude, 

Each  might  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heav'nly  bodies  ahining  in  their  spheres. 

— The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us  —  hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue  ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace." 

pp.  40-2,  400. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  description  in 
the  course  of  this  work  ;  but  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  for  any  specimen.  The 
following  few  lines,  however,  are  a  fine  epit- 
ome of  a  lake  voyage : — 

"  Riebt  across  the  Lake 

Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Gladea  we  behold — end  into  thicketa  peep- 
Where  crouch  the  spotted  deer;  orfaise  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  csreless  goal 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  wsterfalls." — p.412. 

We  add,  also,  the  following  more  elaborate 
and  fantastic  picture — which,  however,  is  not 
without  its  beauty: — 

"Then  having  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  overarch'd 
The  hoaiy  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  Image.     On  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  Ram.  and  in  tbe  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  !     Most  beautiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood  '  as  beautiful, 
Beneath  him,  ahow'd  his  shadowy  Counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  each  leem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world : 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other, 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight  I" — p.  407. 

Besides  those  more  extended  passages  of 
interest  or  beauty,  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  omitted  to  quote,  there  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  book,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  repulsive  portions,  a  very  great  number 
of  single  lines  and  images,  that  sparkle  like 
gems  in  the  desert,  and  startle  us  with  an  in- 
timation of  the  great  poetic  powers  that  lie 
buried  in  the  rubbish  that  has  been  heaped 
around  them.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  these, 
after  we  have  once  passed  them  by ;  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  light  upon  one  or  two.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  intervals  of  relaxation  and 
pastime  on  youthful  minds,  is  finely  expressed, 
we  think,  in  a  single  line,  when  it  is  said  to 
be — 

"  Like  vernal  ground  to  Sabbath  sunshine  left." 

The  following  image  of  the  bursting  forth 
of  a  mountain-spring,  seems  to  us  also  to  be 
conceived  with  great  elegance  and  beauty. 

"  And  a  few  steps  mav  bring  us  to  the  spot, 
Where  haply  crown'd  with   flow'rels  and  greon 

herb*. 
The  Mountain  Infant  to  the  Sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  light  from  darkness!" 

The  ameliorating  effects  of  song  and  muse 
on  the  minds  which  most  delight  in  them,  are 
likewise  very  poetically  expressed. 

"  And  when  the  stream 

Which  ovcrflow'il  ih«  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  eousciouaaua  remain'd  thai  it  had  left, 


Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 

Of  Memory,  itnsges  and  precious  thoughts. 

That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroy  Vt" 

Nor  is  any  thing  more  elegant  than  the 
representation  of  the  graceful  tranquillity  oc- 
casionally put  on  by  one  of  the  author's 
favourites;  who,  .hough  gay  and  aiiy,  ■ 
general — 

"  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleos'd  htm,  emoo'h  an*! 

still 
As  the  mute  Swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 
Or  on  the  waters  of  th'  unruffled  lake 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  s  leaf 
That  flutters  on  the  bough  more  light  thnn  he, 
And  not  a  flow'r  that  droops  in  the  green  shade 
More  willingly  reserv'd." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  morsels  of  a  sterner 
and  more  majestic  beauty ;  as  when,  assuming 
the  weightier  diction  of  Covrper.  he  says,  m 
language  which  the  hearts  of  all  readers  of 
modern  history  must  have  responded — 

"  Earth  is  sick. 

And  Heav'n  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdom  utter  when  they  speak 
Of  Truth  and  Justice." 

These  examples,  we  perceive,  are  not  very 
well  chosen — but  we  have  not   leisure  to  im- 
prove the  selection ;  anil,  such  as  they  are. 
they  may  serve  to  give  the  readei 
the  sort  of  merit  which  we  meant  to  illustrate 
by  their  citation.      When  we  look  bock  to 
them,  indeed,  and  to  the  other  passage- 
we  have  now  extracted,  we  fee]  hull  inclined 
to   rescind   the  severe   sentence    \<hnh  vis 
passed  on  the  work  at  the  beginning  : — But 
when  we  look  into  the  work  itself, 
that  it  cannot  be  rescinded.     Nobody  con  be 
more  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  great  powers 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  than  we  are;  and 
the  first  time  that  he  came  before  us,  down 
to  the  present   moment,  we   have  utiilormlT 
testified  in  their  favour,  and  aseir 
our  high  sense  of  their  value  as  th.- 
ground  of  the  bitterness  with  which  vce  re- 
sented  their   perversion.      That   perversion, 
however,  is  now  far  more  visible  thai 
original  dignity;  and  while  we   collect  the 
fragments,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
the  ruins  from  which  we  are  condere 
pick  them,     If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  perversion,  or  I 
to  dispute  about  the  instances  we  have  hastily 
brought  forward,  we  woold  just  beg  leave  to 
refer  him  to  the  general  plan  and  character  of 
the  poem  now  before  us.     Why  should  M( 
Wordsworth  have  made  his  hero  a  superanoo- 
ated  pedlar  1     What  but  the  most  wr< 
affectation,  or  provoking  perversity  of  last*, 
could  induce  any  one  to  place  his 
vocate  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  so  absurd  and 
fantastic  a  condition  !     Did  Mr.  Wordswjrth 
really  imagine,  that  his  favourite   dc 
were  likely  to  gain  any  thing  in  point  of  effect 
or  authority  by  being  put  into  the  mm 
person  accustomed  to  higgle  ab< 
brass  sleeve-buttons?     Or  is  it  not  pla 
independent  of  the  ridicule  ai 
such  a  personification  must  excite 
his  readers,  its  adoption   exposes 
throughout  to  the  charge  of  revolting  moon- 
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grnity,  and  titter  disregard  of  probability  or 
nature?     For,  after  he  has  thus  wilfully  de- 

liis  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occupation, 
ia  there  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his  mouth, 
or  one  sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him  the 
organ,  that  has  the  most  remote  reference  to 
that  occupation  ?     Is  there  any  thing  in  his 

I,  abstract,  and  logical  harangues,  that 
eavours  of  the  calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him  ? 
Ari-  any  of  their  materials  such  as  a  pedlar 
could  possibly  have  dealt  in  ?  Are  the  man- 
ners, trie  diction,  the  sentiments,  in  any.  the 
very  smalle-  lecorarnodated  to  a  per- 

son m  that  condition?  or  are  they  not  eminently 
■  nspicuously  such  as  could  not  by  possi- 
bility belong  to  it?  A  man  who  went  about 
■effing  flannel  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  in 
this  lofty  diction,  would  soon  frighten  away 
all  his  customers;  and  would  infallibly  pass 
either  for  a  madman,  or  for  some  learned  and 
affected  gentleman,  who,  in  a  frolic,  had  taken 
up  a  character  which  he  was  peculiarly  ill 
qualified  for  supporting. 


The  absurdity  in  this  case,  we  thins:,  ia 
palpable  and  glaring:  but  it  is  exactly  of  the 
■id*  nature  with  iliat  which  infect!  ihe  whole 
substance  of  the  work — a  puerile  ambition 
of  singularity  engrafted  on  an  unlucky  predi- 
lection for  truisms;  and  an  affected  passion 
for  simplicity  and  humble  life,  most  awk- 
wardly combined  with  a  taste  for  mystical 
refinements,  and  all  the  gorgeousness  of  ob- 
Bcure  phraseology.  His  taste  for  simplicity 
is  evinced  by  sprinkling  up  and  down  Ins  in- 
terminable declamations  a  few  descriptions 
of  baby-houses,  and  of  old  hats  with  wet 
brims;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for  humble 
life,  by  assuring  us  that  a  wordy  rhetorician, 
who  talks  about  Thebes,  and  allegorizes  all 
the  heathen  mythology,  was  once  a  pedlar — ■ 
and  making  him  break  in  upon  his  magnifi- 
cent orations  with  two  or  three  awkward  no- 
tices of  something  that  he  had  Been  when 
selling  winter  raiment  about  the  country — or 
of  the  changes  in  the  Btale  of  society,  which 
had  almost  annihilated  his  former  calling. 


(©crobtr,  1815.) 


Tht  While  Dot  of  Rylstone ;  or  the  Fate  of  the  tfortons:  a  Poem,    By  William  Words- 
woeth.    4to.  pp.  162.    London:  1815. 


Tins,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
Tery  worst  poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a 
quarto  volume ;  and  though  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  we  confess,  that  Mr.  Words- 
worth, with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon 
have  attained  to  that  distinction,  the  wonder 
may  perhaps  be  diminished  when  we  state, 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  a  happy  union 
Of  all  the  faults,  without  any  of  the  beauties, 
which  belong  to  hi?  school  of  poetry.  It  is 
jiwt  such  a  work,  in  short,  as  some  wicked 
chool  might  be  supposed  to 
have  d  in  purpose  to  make  it  ridicu- 

..ii,l  when  we  tirst  took  it  up,  we  could 
not    help   suspecting    that    some    ill-natured 
critic  had  actually  taken   this  harsh  method 
it  rue  ting  Mr.  Wordsworth,  by  example, 
in  the  nature  of  those  errors,  against  which 
our  precepts  had  been  so  often  directed  in 
vain      Wo  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we 
felt  intimately  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
joke   could  be  so   insupportably  dull ; — and 
■  must  be  the  work  of  one  who  earn- 
ed jt  to  be  a  pattern  of  pathetic 
and  rrave  it  out  as  such  to  the  ad- 
vent   readers.     In  this 
nfview,   the  work  may  be  regarded  as 
curious  at  le.tst,  if  not  in  some  degree  inter- 
;   at  all  event-,  it  must  be  instruc- 
aware  of  the  excesses  into 
may  be  be- 
long   self-indulgence,    and     the 
into   which  they  may 
run.  v  »•«  of  that  into.xi- 

'I  themselves.     This  poetical  in- 
■  Ihe  figure  a  little 


farther,  seems  capable  of  assuming  as  many 
forms  as  the  vulgar  one  which  arises  from 
wine ;  and  it  appears  to  require  as  delicate. 
a  management  to  make  a  man  a  good  poet 
by  the  Tielp  of  the  one,  as  to  make  him  a 

food  oompanion  b)  means  of  the  other.  In 
oth  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or 
the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fluid  may  make 
him  absolutely  outrageous,  or  lull  him  over 
into  the  most  profound  stupidity,  instead  of 
brightening  up  the  hidden  stores  of  his  genius: 
and  truly  we  are  concerned  to  sav,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his  liquor — or  of  his 
•Bolder.  In  some  of  his  odes  and  ethic 
exhortations,  he  was  exposed  to  the  public  in 
a  state  of  incoherent  rapture  and  glorious 
delirium,  to  which  we  think  we  have  seen  a 
parallel  among  the  humbler  lovers  of  jollity. 
In  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  was  exhibited,  on 
the  whole,  in  a  vein  of  very  pretty  deliration; 
but  in  the  poem  before  us,  he  appears  in  a 
state  of  low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which 
would  not  have  misbecome  Master  Silenoo, 
himself,  in  the  close  of  a  social  day.  Whether 
this  unhappy  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
adulteration  of  his  Castalinn  cups,  or  to  the 
unlucky  choice  of  hiscompam  over  then,  wo 
cannot  presume  to  say.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  dashed  his  Hippocrene  with  too  large  an 
infusion  of  hike  water,  or  assisted  its  opera- 
tion too  exclusively  by  the  study  oi 'the  ancient 
historical  ballads  of  "the  north  eoontris).* 
That  there  are  palpable  iniitationsof  the  styl 
and  manner  of  those  \  ompositions 

in  the  work  before  us,  is  indeed  undenialta 
.  bat  it  unfortunately  baMMOJk,  v.oa.\  >k\\A*i  >i>* 
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hobbling  versification,  the  mean  diction,  and 
flat  stupidity  of  these  models  are  very  exactly 
copied,  and  even  improved  upon,  in  this  imi- 
tation, their  rude  energy,  manly  simplicity, 
and  occasional  felicity  of  expression,  have 
totally  disappeared  :  and,  instead  of  them,  a 
large  allowance  of  the  author's  own  metaphy- 
sical sensibility,  and  mystical  wordiness,  is 
forced  into  an  unnatural  combination  with  the 
borrowed  beauties  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  story  of  the  poem,  though  not  capable 
of  furnishing  out  matter  for  a  quarto  volume, 
might  yet  have  made  an  interesting  ballad ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  or  Lord  Byron, 
would  probably  have  supplied  many  images 
to  be  loved,  and  descriptions  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  incidents  arise  out  of  the  short- 
lived Catholic  insurrection  of  the  Northern 
counties,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  .which  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  project  of 
marrying  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
by  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted.  Among  the 
victims  of  this  rash  enterprise  was  Richard 
Norton  of  Rylstone,  who  comes  to  the  array 
with  a  splendid  banner,  at  the  head  of  eight 
tall  sons,  but  against  the  will  and  advice  of  a 
ninth,  who,  though  he  refused  to  join  the  host, 
ret  follows  unarmed  in  its  rear,  out  of  anxiety 
or  the  fate  of  his  family;  and,  when  the 
father  and  his  gallant  progeny  are  made 
prisoners,  and  led  to  execution  at  York,  re- 
covers the  fatal  banner,  and  is  slain  by  a 
party  of  the  Queen's  horse  near  Bolton  Priory, 
in  which  place  he  had  been  ordered  to  de- 
posit it  by  the  dying  voice  of  his  father.  The 
stately  halls  and  pleasant  bowers  of  Rylstone 
are  then  wasted,  and  fall  into  desolation; 
while  the  heroic  daughter,  and  only  survivor 
of  the  house,  is  sheltered  among  its  faithful 
retainers,  and  wanders  about  for  many  years 
in  its  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  a  beau- 
tiful white  doe,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
pet  in  the  family ;  and  continues,  long  after 
the  death  of  this  sad  survivor,  to  repair 
every  Sunday  to  the  churchyard  of  Bolton 
Priory,  and  there  to  feed  and  wander  among 
the  graves,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
rustic  congregation  that  came  there  to  wor- 
ship. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a 
ballad  ;  and,  in  the  author's  better  day,  m'ght 
have  made  a  lyrical  one  of  considerable  inter- 
est. Let  us  see,  however,  how  he  deals  with 
it,  since  he  has  bethought  him  of  publishing 
hi  quarto. 

The  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  de- 
scription of  the  Doe  coming  into  the  church- 
yard on  Sunday,  and  of  the  congregation 
wondering  at  her.  She  is  described  as  being 
as  white  as  a  lily — or  the  moon — or  a  ship  in 
the  sunshine ;  and  this  is  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  marvels  and  moralises  about 
her  through  ten  quarto  pages. 

"  What  harmonious,  pensive  changes, 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranses 
Hound  and  through  this  Pile  of  State, 
'Overthrown  and  desolate '." 


"  The  presence  of  this  wand' ring  Do* 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show ; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  lea 
To  the  open  day  gives  blessedness." 

The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  creator* 
to  their  children ;  and  tell  them  in  sweet  nor 
sery  phrases— 

"  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe  ! 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  thia  Sabbath-day  ; 
Her  work,  whate'er  it  be,  ia  done. 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone. 

The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and 
thinks  the  people  may  know  it  too :  But  some 
of  them  think  she  is  a  new  incarnation  of 
some  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  lie  buried 
around  them ;  and  one,  who  it  seems  is  an 
Oxford  scholar,  conjectures  that  she  may  be 
the  fairy  who  instructed  Lord  Clifford  in 
astrology !  an  ingenious  fancy,  which  the 
poet  thus  gently  reproveth — 

"  Ah,  pensive  scholar  !  think  not  so ! 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doe !" 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natnial 
and  luminous  apostrophe  to  his  harp. 

"  But,  harp  !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease,— 
Thou  hast  breeze-like  visiting* ; 
For  a  Spirit  with  angel- wings 
Hath  touch'd  thee,  and  a  Spirit's  hand : 
A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  ehant,  in  $traint  of  heavenly  glory, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  etory  f" 

The  Second  Canto  is  more  full  of  business; 
and  affords  us  more  insight  into  the  author's 
manner  of  conducting  a  story.  The  opening, 
however,  which  goes  back  to  the  bright  and 
original  conception  of  the  harp,  is  not  quite 
so  intelligible  as  might  have  been  desired. 

"  The  Harp  in  lowliness  ohey'd  : 
And  first  we  snng  of  the  green- wood  shade ; 
And  a  solitary  Maid  ! 
Beginning,  where  the  gong  mutt  end. 
With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend ; 
The  friend,  who  stood  before  her  aight. 
Her  only  unextinguish'd  light,— 
Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

This  solitary  maid,  we  are  then  told,  hid 
wrought,  at  the  request  of  her  father,  "u 
unblessed  work" — 

"  A  Bannet — one  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroider'd  (such  was  the  command) 
The  Stirred  Cross ;  and  figur'd  there 
The  five  dear  wounda  our  Lord  did  bear." 

The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  tb» 
rising  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
in  the  following  lofty  and  spirited  strains:— 

"  Two  earls  fast  lengu'd  in  diacontent, 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  boldly  urg'd  a  general  plea, 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  by  force  of  arms  rene  w'd ; 
Glad  prospect  for  the  multitude! 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breast 
The  blameless  Lady  had  expreat, 
Memorials  chosen  to  give  lite, 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangeroua  strife ; 
Thia  Banner,"  4-c. 
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'iits  out  all  his  strength 

.  which  he  mokes  Francis 

ess  to  hi*  father,  when  the  prepa- 

and  the  household  is 

—  "  Francis  Nonon  said, 
r '  rise  not  in  ibis  fray — 
are  while  upon  your  head; 
wr.  hear  me  when  I  »ay 
lute  a  day  ! 

iwn  good  name  j 
fid  gracious  queen  have  wo, 
i.  and  the  claim 
humanity. 
■\  that  1  endure  your  acorn, — 
Jeal  born  ; 
:>  not.  may  your  hind, — 
llitude  of  men  disband, 
at  home  in  blissful  ease.'  " 

■•  father  makes  no  answer  to  this 
-*,  but  turns  in  silent  scorn  to 

hia  wet  eyes  ire  glorified  ;" 

th  ho  marches  out,  at  the  head  of 

hits. 

when  thus  left  alone  in 
ii — and  still  worse  when  he  sees 

under  a  tree  near  the  door. 

h    ''he   cannot   choose    but 

'  he  goes  up  to  her  and  says, 

re  they, — ihey  have  their  desire  ; 
ill  ihee  one  hour  will  alay, 
art  if  I  may.' 
Hand,  her  silence  to  partake, 

»is  before  he  apake  : 
all  It  once.  Am  thoughts  turn'd  round, 
rvent  words  a  passage  found. 

iev,  bravely,  though  misled, 
lev  Father  at  rlioir  head  ! 
I  i  riniuritl  lord  ; 
.id  given  solemn  word 
lie  I'cr.  v, — mid  a  force 
rongrr  bends  him  to  his  course, 
••srs  to-day  may  fall    . 
|  nieral. 

and  iwf.il  .  Iiannel  runs 
pathy  of  Sire  and  Soni ; 
i  re  belov'd, 
i  liihlulnes*  is  ptov'd  ; 
•  call  them,  bearing 
ientioaa  daring.'  " 

great  deal  more,  as  touching  and 
plies  himself  more  directly  to 
ase  of  his  hearer — whom  he 

ously  comforts  and  flatters: 

lining,  if  I  thus  may  speak 

man,  ami  thence  weak; 
othinr.  I  repeal ;  fnr  we 
erly : 
:  wild  me  tlivide 
i  am  tiy  thy  side. 
■ii-o  in  this, 
irk  nliyaa: 
arhsn  I  >in  gone, 


I  i hat ! 
iii  depend 
ml  ; 
r  doom  it  once,  and  cleave 

S  without  rrj,rf 

■  ver,  logo  regularly  on 
Iter.— Tha  Third  C;inio 
mi  and  their  banner  to  the 


head  qunrters  of  the  insurgent  Earls  ;  and  de- 
soribes  thafiral  exploits  oi  thi  itious 

warriors;  who  took  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Durham, 

"  Sang  Maaa, — and  lore  ihe  hook  of  Prayer, — 
And  trod  the  Bible  benellh  their  feet." 

Elated  by  this  triumph,  they  turn  to  the 
south. 

"  To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent : 
But  whai  avails  the  bold  inient  f 
A  Royal  nrmv  is  gone  forth 

To  quill  ii.-  iir  Norib ; 

They  inarch  wiih  Dudley  at  their  head, 

Ami  in  seven  days'  space,  will  in  York  be  led '. — 

And  Neville  was  opprrst  will. 

F"r.  ilniiigli  he  bore  a  valiant  I 

His  heart  waa  of  a  timid  frame." 

So  Ihoy  agree  to  march  back  a^atti  ;  at  which 
old  Norton  is  sorely  afflicted  -and  Ft. mom 
takes  the  opportnily  to  renew  hi*  deftortatiooj 
— but  it*  again  repulsed  with  acorn,  and  falls 
back  to  his  station  m  Ihe  tsar. 

The  Fourth  Canto  she 
the  fish  ponds  and  arbours  of  Kyletaoa 
fine  moonshinv  night,  with  her  favourite,  white 
Doe  not  far  oft. 

"  Yet  the  meek  Creature  waa  not  free, 
Ercwhile,  from  Jimr  jtrrplraily: 
For  thrice  hath  she  approaeh'd,  litis  day, 
The  ihoughi-bewilder'd  Emily." 

However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciled  that 
evening;  and  by  and  by,  just  a  few  minutes 
after  nine,  an  old  retainer  of  the  house  comes 
to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent  to  follow  the  host 
and  bring  back  tidings  of  their  success, — The 
worthy  yeoman  eels  nut  with  great  alacrity; 
but  not  having  much  hope,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  cause,  says  to  him  ^oes, 

••  *  Grant  that  the  moon  which  *hinc*  this  night, 
.May  guide  ihem  in  a  prudent  flight !'  " — p.  75. 

Things  however  had  already  come  to  a  still 
worse  issue — as  the  ]*>et  re  and  in- 

geniously intimates  in  the  foil  lines: 

"  Their  flight  the  (air  n n  tnav  noi 

for.  Iron,   nnd-heavrn,  already  she 
Hath  wunen'd  their  amrviis  ' "— 

They  hail  made  a  rash  assault,  it  mama,  on 
Barnard  Caslle,  and  had  been  all  made  prison- 
nd  forwarded  i"  i  orli  for  ti 
The  Fifth  i  wh  u*  Emily  watching 

on  a  commaudim:  height  for  the  relnrti 
faithful  messenger;  who  accordingly  arrives 
forthwith,  and   tells,  ';,-  a  COttld   be,' 

the  anfcappj  ha  which  he  h;nl  come 

soon  enough  lo  witness.  The  only  comfort  he 
can  ofiiT  is,  that  Francis  is  ll 

"  To  tBkc  his  life  they  have  not  dnr'd. 
On  him  and  on  till 

The  light  ol  praise  shall  ahini   foi  arrf! 
Nor  did  he  f«nrh  Heaven's  will)  in 
His  solitary  coarse  msintiin  : 
\-n  in 
01  Oil  •  «r  sight." — p  fl5. 

He  then  tells  how  the  Eat] 
sons  H .  I   how 

Francis,  nt  his  father's  request,  took  their 
banner,  and  prum  sed  to  bring  it  back  lo  Bol- 
ttui 
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The  Sixth  Canto  opens  with  the  homeward 
pilgrimage  of  this  unhappy  youth ;  and  there 
M  something  so  truly  forlorn  and  tragical  in 
his  situation,  that  we  should  really  hare 
thought  it  difficult  to  have  given  an  account 
of  it  without  exciting  some  degree  of  interest 
or  emotion.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  re- 
serves all  his  pathos  for  describing  the  white- 
ness of  the  pet  doe,  and  disserting  about  her 
perplexities,  and  her  high  communion,  and 
participation  of  Heaven's  grace; — and  deals 
m  this  sort  with  the  orphan  son,  turning  from 
the  bloody  scaffold  of  all  his  line,  with  their 
luckless  banner  in  his  hand. 

"  He  look'd  about  like  one  betray'd  ; 
What  bath  be  done  t  what  promise  made  t 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 
Can  tmch  a  vain  oblation  tend, 
And  be  the  Bearer  t — Can  be  go 
Carrying  this  instrument  of  woe, 
And  find,  find  any  where,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country'a  sight  f 
No,  will  not  all  Men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course  t  perverse  and  strange  f 
Here  is  ii , — bat  bow,  when  t  must  she, 
The  unoffending  Emily 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain 
Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest; 
Calm  liberty  he  could  not  gain ; 
And  yet  the  service  was  unblest. 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  aad  burden — even  that  thought 
Rais'd  self-suspicion,  which  was  strong, 
Swaying  the  brave  Man  to  his  wrong : 
And  how,  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  intelligibly  shown, 
Finds  he  the  Banner  in  his  hand, 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent  t" 

pp.  99,  100. 

His  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.  A 
troop  of  the  Queen's  horse  surround  him,  and 
reproach  him,  we  must  confess  with  some 
plausibility,  with  having  kept  his  hands  un- 
armed, only  from  dread  of  death  and  forfeit- 
are,  while  he  was  all  the  while  a  traitor  in 
his  heart.  The  sage  Francis  answers  the 
insolent  troopers  as  follows: — 

"  'I  am  no  traitor,'  Francis  said, 
'  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear ; 
It  weakens  me ;  my  heart  hath  bled 
Till  it  is  weak—but  you  beware, 
Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong. 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  !" 

p.  103. 

This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  how- 
ever, has  ill  luck  in  all  his  dissuasories ;  for 
one  of  the  horsemen  puts  a  pike  into  him 
without  more  ado — and 

"There  did  he  lie  of  breath  forsaken!" 

And  after  some  time  the  neighbouring  peas- 
ants take  him  up,  and  bury  him  in  the  church- 
yard of  Bolton  Priory. 

The  Seventh  and  last  Canto  contains  the 
history  of  the  desolated  Emily  and  her  faith- 


ful doe;  but  so  very  discreetly  and  cautiously 
written,  that  we  will  engage  that  the  most 
tender-hearted  reader  shall  peruse  it  without 
the  least  risk  of  any  excessive  emotion.  Ths 
poor  lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  yean  k 
a  very  disconsolate  way,  in  a  worsted  gown 
and  flannel  nightcap :  But  at  last  the  old  whit* 
doe  finds  her  out,  and  takes  again  to  following 
her — whereupon  Mr.  Wordsworth  breaks  oat 
into  this  fine  and  natural  rapture. 

"  Oh.  moment  ever  blest !     O  Pair  ! 
Belov'd  of  Heaven.  Heaven's  choicest  cars! 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting,— 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Join'd  are  they ;  and  the  sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  7  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  ones  her  playful  Peer  I 

"  That  day,  the  first  of  a  reunion 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communist), 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tarried  in  the  wood  together." 

pp.  117,  US. 

What  follows  is  not  quite  so  intelligible. 

"  When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight. 
She  shrunk : — with  one  frail  shock  of  ] 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer, 
Did  she  behold — saw  once  again  ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  ferls,  will  bear;— 
But  wheresoever  she  look'd  round 
All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground." — p.119. 

It  certainly  is  nor  easy  to  guess  what  could 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  when  he  penned 
these  four  last  inconceivable  lines ;  bat  we 
are  willing  to  infer  that  the  lady's  loneliness 
was  cheered  by  this  mute  associate ;  and  that 
the  doe,  in  return,  found  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  lady's  company — 

"  Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  !" 

p.  186. 

In  due  time  the  poor  lady  dies,  and  is 
buried  beside  her  mother ;  and  the  doe  con- 
tinues to  haunt  the  places  which  they  had 
frequented  together,  and  especially  to  coma 
and  pasture  every  Sunday  upon  the  fine  gnus 
in  Bolton  churchyard,  the  gate  of  which  is 
never  opened  but  on  occasion  of  the  weekly 
service. — In  consequence  of  all  which,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  she  'is ap- 
proved by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity,-1 
and  moreover,  that  the  old  Priory  itself  takes 
her  for  a  daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime— 
which  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment, though  we  have  not  the  good  lack  ts 
understand  what  it  means. 

"  And  nye,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay. 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say, 
'  1  hmi,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Tims, 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime !    ' 
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■e  frar,  cannot  do  every  thing; 
tig  they  attempt.   But  whut 
lo,  for  the  moil  part,  excel- 
rnuch  more  frequently  with  an 
ind  perfect  success,  than  the  aspir- 
hflf  and  more  ambitious  sex. 
think,  represent  naturally  the 
n  passions  of  men — nor  their 
-nor  even  scenes  of  actual  busi- 
contention — nor  the  mixed  mo: 

and   faulty  characters,  by   which 
HMMnl  are  usually  conducted  on 
heatre  of  the  world.     For  much 
f  are  disqualified  bv  the  delicacy 
hits,  and  the  still  more 
h  pervades  theii 
lings;  and  from  much  they 
best  necessary  inexperience 
iea  they  might  wish  to  describe — 
al  and  incurable  ignorance 
— of   the  way  in   which  serious 
'lly  managed — and   the  true 
nt.*  and  impulses  that  give 
direction  to  tne  stronger  cur- 
Perhaps  thfly  are  also 
Iuiik  moral  or  political  invesliga- 
iy  complex  and  indeterminate 
be  taken  into  account,  and  a 
Improbabilities  to  be  weighed 
to  a   conclusion.     They   are 
patient  to  get  at  the  ultimate 
with  such  discus- 
■r  stop  short  at  some  imper- 
truth,  or  turn  aside  to  repose 
Je  of  tome  plausible  error.     This, 
persuaded,  arises  entirely 
_   seldom  set  on  such  tedious 
leir  proper  and   natural  busil 
B*J  regulation  of  private  life,  in  all 
and  concerns;  and  the 
with  which  they  have  to  deal  in 
i»artment,  though  often 
| .  involve, 
.  and  mav 
daacribod  as  delicate  than 
solution  rather 
perception,  than  a  pa- 
xamiualiun.    For  the  same 
J  succeed   in   long  works, 
he  best  suited  to  their  ge- 
1  iraiiimir  rendering  them 
■M  doubt  and  long  labour, 
ffurts,  however, 
standing  or  the  fancy,  and 
knowledge    either  of 
weakness,  we  appre- 
11  respects,  as  well  quali- 
n  of  the   stronger  sex: 


While,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace,  propri- 
ety, ridicule — their  power  of  detecting  aruW 
j  fioe,  hypocrisy;  and  affectation — the  force  and 
promptitude  of  their  sympathy,  and  their  ca- 
juK'ity  of  noble  and  devoted  attachment,  and 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may  require, 
thev  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  Supei  t< 

Their  business  being,  as  we  have  saiil,  with 
actual  or  social  life,  and  the  colour- 
from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  individ- 
uals, they  unconsciously  acquire,  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  finest  perception  of  character 
and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinct- 
ively schooled  in  the  deep  and  more  danger- 
ous learning  of  feeling  and  emotion ;  w  hile 
the  very  minuteness  with  which  they  make 
and  meditate  on  those  interesting  observa- 
tions, ami  the  liner  shades  and  variations  of 
sentiment  which  are  thus  treasured  and  re- 
corded, trains  their  whole  faculties  to  a  nicety 
and  precision  of  operation,  which  ofte> 
closes  itself  to  advantage  in  their  application 
to  studies  of  a  different  character.  When 
women,  accordingly,  have  turned  their  minds 
— as  they  have  dona  but  too  seldom — to  the 
exposition  or  arrangement  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  they  have  commonly  exhibited, 
we  think,  a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  & 
more  uniform  and  complete  justness  of  think- 
ing, than  their  less  discriminating  brethren. 
Im  is  a  finish  and  compl- ;  short, 

about  every  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands, 
which  indicates  not  only  an  inherent  taste  for 
elegance  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice 
observation,  and  singular  exactness  of  judg- 
ment. 

It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any 
time,  to  encourage  women  to  write  lor  publi- 
cation, that  it  is  nmre  difficult  than  il  should 
be,  to  prove  these  truths  by  examples.  Yet 
ire  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
careless  and  superficial  glance  over  the  open 
field  of  liteialtne,  to  enable  us  to  explain,  at 
least,  and  illustrate,  if  not  entire' 
our  assertions.  No  Man.  we  will  venture  to 
aid  have  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  or  the  Novels  of  Miss  Austin,  or 
the  Hymns  and  Early  Lessons  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  or  the  Conversations  of  Mrs.  Marcel. 
Those  performances,  too,  are  not  only  essen- 
tially and  intensely  feminine  J  but  they  are, 
in  our  judgment,  decidedly  moo  perfect  than 
any  masculine  productions  with  which  they 
can  be  brought  into  comparison.  They  ac- 
complish more  completely  all  the  ends  at 
which  they  aim  j  and  are  worked  out  with  a 
rind  felicity  of  execution  which 
excludes  all  idea,  ot  wu\we,».YvA  ettUx^Vj  w>.\.\v 
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fies  the  expectations  they  may  have  raised. 
We  might   easily  have   added  to   thi 
•taDOM  ire  many  partsof  Mi- 

■worth's  earlier  stories,  and  of  Miss  Milfora'l 
sketches  and  descriptions,  and  not  a  little  of 
Mrs.  Opie'a,  that  exhibit  the  same  fine  and 

■  iting  spirit  of  observation,  the  same 
•oftness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  and  unerring 
truth  ft  delineation,  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed as  characterising  the  purer  specimens  of 
inula  art.  The  same  distinguishing  traits  of 
woman's  spirit  are  visible  through  the  grief 
and  piety  of  Lady  Russel,  and  the  gaiety,  the 
spite,  ami  the  venluresomeness  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley.  We  have  not  as  yet  much  female 
poetry;  but  there  is  a  truly  feminine  tender- 
ness, purity,  and  elegance,  in  the  Psyche  of 
Mrs.  Tighe,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  pieces 
<>!   1. 1  ■  On  some  of  the  works  of 

ne  de  Stael — her  Corinne  especially — 
there  is  a  still  deeper  stamp  of  the  genius  of 
her  sex.  Her  pictures  of  its  boundless  de- 
votedness — its  depth  and  capacity  of  suffering 
— its  h  'ions — its  painful  irritability, 

and  Inextinguishable  thirst  fur  emotion,  are 
powerful  specimens  of  that  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  heart,  which  no  hand  but  that  of  a  wo- 
man's was  fine  enough  to  have  laid  open,  or 
skilful  enough  to  have  recommended  to  our 
sympathy  and  love.  There  is  the  same  ex- 
quisite and  inimitable  delicacy,  if  not  the 
same  power,  in  many  of  the  happier  passages 
of  Madame  de  Souza  and  Madame  Cottin — to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  lively  and  yet  melan- 
choly records  of  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her 
long  penance  in  the  court  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine. 

But  we  are  preluding  too  largely ;  and  must 
come  at  once  to  the  point,  to  which  the  very 
heading  of  this  article  has  already  admonish- 
ed th"  most  careless  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  tending.  We  think  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  a  fine  exemplification  of  Female 
Poetry — and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  per- 
feotkm  which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to 
the  happier  productions  of  female  genius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry, 
and  may  not  indicate  the  very  highest  or  most 
commanding  genius;  but  it  embraces  a  great 
deal  of  that  which  gives  the  very  best  poetry 
its  chief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would  strike 
ns,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalt- 
ed, if  it  were  not  regulated  and  harmonised 
by  the  most  beautiful  taste.  It  is  singularly 
sweet,  elegant,  and  tender — touching,  per- 
haps, and  contemplative,  rather  than  vehe- 
ment and  overpowering ;  and  not  only  finished 
throughout  with  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and 
'y  of  execution,  but  informed  with 
a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain 
sober  and  humble  tone  of  indulgence  and 
piety,  which  must  satisfy  all  judgments,  and 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  are  most 
afraid  of  thepassionnte  exaggerations  of  poetry. 
The  diction  is  always  beautiful,  harmonious, 
and  free  —and  the  themes,  though  of  great 
variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  orig- 
inality and  judgment,  which  mark  the  same 
master  hand.  These  themes  she  has  occa- 
sionally borrowed,  with  the  peculiar  imagery 


that  belongs  to  them,  fro.n  the  legen 
Cerent  nations,  and  the  most  opposite 

y:  and  has  contrived  to  ret 
what  is  interesting  and  peculiar  in  each  of  them, 
without  adopting,  along  with  it, 
revolting  or  extravagant  excesses  \i  Inch  may 
characterise  the  taste  or  manners  < 
or  the  age  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
She  has  transfused  into  her  German  or  Scan- 
dinavian legends  the  imaginative  and  daring  i 
tone  of  the  originals,  without   th 
exaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the  painful  rieice- 
nesa  and  coarseness  of  the  otner — ahe  hat 
preserved  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  the 
French,  without  their  coldness  or  affectation 
— and  the  tenderness  and  B  of  the 

early  Italians,  without  their  diffusenoa  or 
langour.  Though  occasionally  expalatinn 
somewhat  fondly  and   at   I.  g  the 

sweets  of  her  own  planting,  thei 
whole,  a  great  condensation   and 
most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, a  most  judicious  and  vigorous  con- 
clusion.    The  great  merit,  howi 
poetry,  is  undoubtedly  in  its  <*  and 

its  beautiful  imagery.     The  res  do 

explanation  ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  add 
a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  character 
of  the  latter. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that  the 
very  essence  of  poetry — apart  Irorn  the  pathos, 
the  wit,   or   the  brilliant  description 
maybe  embodied  in  it,  but  m 
in  prose— consists  in  the  fini 
vivid  expression  of  that  subi 
Analogy  which  exists  between  tin 
and  the  moral  world — which 
things  and  qualities  the  natural  typx 
blems  of  inward  gifts  and  i 
us  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  In  (  very  thine 
that  interests  us  in  the  aspects  of  external 
nature.     The  feeling  of  this  analogy,  obscure 
and  inexplicable  as  the  theory  of  ii  ma] 
*o  deep  and  universal  in  our  na' 
has  stamped  itself  on  the  ordina 
of  men  of  every  kindred  and  speech:  and 
that  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  half  of  the 
epithets  by  which  we   familiarly   designate 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  are  in  reality  »» 
many  metaphors,  borrowed  i  . ,  upon 

this   analogy,  from  those  opposite  foi 

■  e.  The  very  familiarity,  howevcr,«f 
lh"  expression,  in  these  instances,  takes  away 
its  poetical  effect — and  indei 
its  metaphorical  character.  The  original  seme 
of  the  word  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the  dcnia- 
tive  one  to  which  it  has  en>  and  it 

requires   some   etymological    recc 
convince  us  that  it  was  original!  \ 
than  a  typical  or  analogical  illust' 
we  talk  of  a  sparkling  wit,  ai  shlajt 

— a  weighty  argument,  and  a  gentle  stteaa 
— without    being  at  all  aw: 
speaking  in  the  language  of  pr.ri 
ferring   qualities  from  one  e.Mn 
sphere  of  being  to  another.     In  these  eases, 

::_!\ .  the  metaphor.  by  < 
fell,  in  reality  ceases  to 
being  no  longer  intimated,  ol 

o  effect.    But  whenever  it  is  iniitnaml. 
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an  effect :  and  that  effect  we 

•ially  two  functions,  and  ope- 
rations.    In  the  first   place, 
-.are  ascribed  to  mind, 
ividly  out.  and  brings  at  once  be- 
B  conception  of  an  inward  feeling 
i,  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
nit  to  convey,  by  the  presentment 
)dily  form  or  quality,  which  is  in- 
.  to  be  its  true  representative,  and 
to  fix  and  comprehend  it  with  a  force 
ess  not  otherwise  attainable ;  and, 
nd  place,  it  vivifies  dead  and  inani- 
c  r  with  the  attributes  of  living  and 
.rid   fills  the  whole  visible 
r'jurui  us  with  objects  of  interest 
lulling  them  with  the  hues 
1  associating  them  with  our  own 
1  affections.     This  magical  npera- 
too  performs,  for  the  most  part, 
wo  ways — either  by  the   direct 
limilies  and  metaphors,  more  or 
■d  or  developed,  or  by  the  mere 
BBtment  of  such  visible  objects 
of  his  passionate  dialogues  or 
as  partake  of  the  character  of 
he  wishes  to  excite,  and  thus 
ate  accompaniment  or  pre- 
lirect  indulgence  or  display. 
it  of  those  methods  has  perhaps 
frequently  employed,  and  certainly 
ttracted  attention.     But  the  latter, 
9  obtrusive,  and  perhaps  less  fre- 
lorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we  are 
think,  the  most  natural  and  efifica- 
e  two ;  and  it  is  often  adopted,  we 
Mnscion*!  v.  by  poets  of  the  highest 
lominant    emotion  of   their 
rflowing  spontaneously  on  all  the 
uch    present    themselves   to   their 
_'  out  from  them,  and  oolour- 
leir  own  hues,  lhose  that  are  natu- 
ttnatio  of  its  character,  and  in  ac- 
•ith  its  general  expression.  It  would 
how  how  habitually  this  is  done, 
sre  and   Milton  especially,  and 
any  of  their  finest  passages  are 
>lh  for  force  and  richness  of  effect, 
ill  and  diffusive  harmony  of  the 
cter  of  their  scenes  with  the 
;ir  living  agents — thisharmonis- 
Opriate  glow  with  which  they 
le   surrounding   atmosphere, 
,11  that  strikes  the  sense  into  unison 
the  heart. 
to  our  present  purpose  to 
1  think  the  fair  writer  before  us  is 
mistress  "f  this  poetical  secret : 
it  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
his  great  charm  and  excellence 
it  we  have  ventured  upon 
ion.     Almost  all  her  poems 
fine  descriptions,  and  studded 
grs  of  visible  beauty.  But  these 
Is:  all  her  pomps  have 
wer«  and  her  gems  are 
I  to  be  among  Eastern 
i  he  language  of  truth 
is  peculiarly  remark- 


able in  some  little  pieces,  which  seem  at  fir 
sight  to  be  purely  descriptive — but  are  soon 
found  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a  deep 
moral  and  pathetic  impression.  But  it  is  in 
truth  nearly  as  conspicuous  in  the  greater  part 
of  her  productions;  where  we  scarcely  meet 
with  any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered 
in  by  some  such  symphony  of  external  na- 
ture— and  scarcely  a  lovely  picture  that  does 
not  serve  as  an  appropriate  foreground  to 
some  deep  or  lofty  emotion.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  proposition,  we  think,  by  opening 
either  of  these  little  volumes  at  random,  and 
taking  what  they  first  present  to  us. — The 
following  exquisite  lines,  for  example,  on  a 
Palm-tree  in  an  English  garden : 

"  Ii  wav'd  not  iliro'  an  Eastern  eky, 
Bejide  a  fount  of  Araby ; 
It  was  nol  fann'd  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  sens, 
Nor  did  us  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Alnc,  lone  and  deep. 

"  But  far  the  exil'd  Palm-tree  grow 
'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  nuc; 
Thro'  ihc  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  his  feel, 

"  There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours— 
Rich  music  fill'd  ih  ii  garden's  bowers: 
Lamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  hung. 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colours  Auric, 
And  bright  forms  glanc'd — a  fairy  show — 
Under  the  blossoms,  to  and  fro. 

"  But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng. 
Seein'd  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song: 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 
Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been — 
Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  half — 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree,  (here! 

"  And  slowly,  sadly  mov'd  his  plumes, 
Glittering  nihwort  the  leafy  glooms  I 
He  pass'd  the  pale  green  olives  by, 
Nor  won  the  chesnut  flowers  his  eye  ; 
But,  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  came. 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  hia  frame' 

"  To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke ! 
The  silence  of  his  soul  u  broke  ! 
Ii  whisper'd  ot  his  own  bright  isle, 
That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 
Ave,  in  Ins  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  ot  ihe  sea-wave's  moan  ! 

"  Hia  mother's  cabin  home,  ihar  lay 
Where  feothery  cocoas  fhag'd  the  bay  ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar : 
The  conch-noie  heard  along  the  shore  ; — 
AM  thro'  hia  wakening  bosom  swept ; 
He  closp'd  his  coumry'a  Tree — and  wept ! 

"  Oh!  scorn  bim  noi! — The  strength,  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
TV  unconquerable  power,  v.  Inch  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills — 
These  have  one  fountain,  deep  ond  Hear.— 
The  same  whence  gush'd  that  child-like  tear !" 

The  following,  which  the  author  has  named. 
"Graves  of  a  Household,"  has  rather  less  01 
external  scenery,  but  servos,  like  the  others, 
to  show  how  well  the  graphic  and  palhelio 
may  be  made  to  set  off  each  other : 

"  They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side. 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee  . 
Their  graves  are  sever'd.  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  sucarn,  nu4  t«i,\ 
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1  Tli*  ••mo  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  lair  sleeping  brow  ; 
She  lind  each  folded  flower  in  aight, — 
Where  are  those  drcotncra  now  f 
"  One,  miiUt  (he  forests  of  the  West, 
By  a  dark  tiream  is  laid, — 
Tlir  Indian  knuwa  hia  place  of  rest. 
Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 
"  The  sea.  llie  blue  lone  sea,  balh  one! 
Hi-  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep: 
}lt  waa  the  lov'd  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 
"  One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  aredrest 
Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wriipt  hia  colours  round  his  breast, 
On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 
"  And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
lis  Icavea,  by  soft  winds  fann'd  ; 
She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers, — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band  ! 
"  And  paricd  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ! 
Whoa*  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee ! 
"  They  that  with  smiles  hi  op  the  hall, 
And  checr'd  wiih  »ong  the  hearth,— 
Alas !  for  Love,  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth !" 

We  havo  taken  these  pieces  chiefly  can  ac- 
count of  their  shortness  :  But  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  Mrs.  Hemans  not  to  present  our  reader* 
with  one  longer  specimen — and  to  give  a  por- 
tion of  her  graceful  narrative  along  with  her 
pathetic  descriptions.  This  elory  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Castle,"  is  told,  we  think,  with 
great  force  and  sweetness, : — 

"  Thou  scest  her  piclur'd  with  her  shining  hair, 
(Fain'd  were  ilu>se  tresses  in  Proveiicalsoog) 
Half  brnided,  half  o'er  check  and  bosom  loir 
Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 
Berjgi  A  child's  right  hand  is  roving 

'Midst  ihe  rich  curls,  snd,  oh  !  how  meekly  loving 
Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  face. 
Which  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  laughing  (trace  ! 
Yet  that  bright  lady's  eye  methiiiks  hath  less 
Of  deep,  end  mill,  and  pensive  tenderness. 
Than  might  beseems  mother's:  On  her  brow 

■lung  too  much  there  sits  of  native  scorn, 
And  her  smile  kindlea  with  a  conscious  glow,    (tell 
— These  may  be  dreams  !     But  how  shall  Woman 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears  I — Sin-  !•  II ' 
That  mother  left  that  child  ! — went  hurrying  by 
Its  cradle — haply  not  without  a  sigh  ; 
Haply  one  moment  o'er  ita  real  serene 
She  hung — But  no  !  it  could  not  thus  have  been, 
Fur  »/,r  mint  on  .' — forsook  her  home,  her  hearth, 
All  pure  nflertinn,  all  sweet  household  mirth, 
To  live  a  gnudy  and  dishonour'd  thing, 
Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendours  of  a  king. 

"  Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life, 
Girl  vni  Ins  sword  for  scenes  ol  distant  strife ; 
He  reck'd  no  mure  of  Glory  : — Grief  and  shame 
t'ni-li'il  out  hi*  fiery  nature,  and  his  name 
Died  silently.     A  shadow  o'er  hia  halls 

roar  hv  year ;  the  minsirel  pass'd  their  walls ; 
The  warder's  hum  hung  mute:  —  Meantime  the 

child, 
On  whose  first  flow'ring  thoughts  no  parent  smil'd, 
A  pemle  girl,  and  ye!  deep-hearted,  grew 
Into  sad  youih :  for  well,  loo  well  she  knew 
Her  mother's  taJe  !     Ita  memory  made  the  ekfr 
Seem  all  too  jnyou*  for  her  shrinking  eye; 
Check'd  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 
Would  there  have  linger'd  ;  flush'd  her  cheek  to 
If  met  by  sudden  glance ;  nt  d  gave  a  tone      [pain, 

row    as  for  something  lovelv  gone. 
Even  to  the  spring's  nlad  voice,     tier  own  was  low  I 
And  plaintive  '  —  Ou '  lucre  lie  suc\i  fanta  °(  *o*%\ 


In  a  •/*-.<  one  rued  spirit ! 

and  Age  h»» 
But  Youth  bows  down  to  mi>  • 
At  the  dark  cloud  o'erm  . 
And  thua  it  was  with  her.     A  imrarnfii 
In  one  so  lair— for  she  i 


more  •hndowy 


e,;"v. 

aullaad 


mm 

pray'r. 
And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  w 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender 

Ids  annny  mi 
With  alms  before  her  castle  gate  »Uc 
'Midst  peasani-groupe ;  when,  breaiblt 
worn, 
And  shrouded  in  long  rubes  of  widoi 
A  stranger  through  ihem  broke: — Th»i 
With  her  sweet  voice,  snd  proffer'd  hi 
Turn'd  to  give  welcome  :   Iful  •  wild  • 
Met  hers  ;  a  gate  that  all  her  - 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  aubda 
By  some  strong  passion  in  ita  g 
Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  both'd  thi 
Aa  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  ot  yrars 
From    the   bean's  urn  ;  and  v. 
The  ground  they  irode  ;  then,  burying 
Her  brow's  deep  flush,  sobb'd  uai- 

d.  fil'd  ! 
I  am  thy  Mother — spurn  me  not,  ray 

"  Isaure  had  pray' a  for 
O'er  her  stain'd  memory,  while  tb*  ha 
In  the  huah'd  midnight ;  aloud  -• 
Before  yon  pinure's  »nule  of  other  day 
But  never  breath'd  in  human  tmt  ih*  c 
Which  weigh'd  he: 


What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  jurur 
The  dnrk  remembrances,  the  alict'd  ( 
Awhile  n'erpow.  r'd  tier' — from  the  vji 
She  shrank  ! — 'Twos  but  a  moo 
For  that  all-bumbled  one  ;   Ha 
Came  down  like  lightning,  and  I 
At  once  in  silence.     Heavily  ai 
She  ssnk.  whi 
Those  long  fair  trc»»c«— 
Their  early  pride,    though  bra 

more- 
Bursting  i heir  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  rol 
And  swept  the  dust  wiih  coils  of  v 
"  Her  child  bent  o'er 
tod  late — 
Dead  lay  the  wanderer  ai  her  < 
The  joy  of  couna.  the  star  of  kn 
How  didst  thou  fall,  0  bright. f 

The  following  sketch  of 
Rheims,"  is  in  a  loftier  am 
vein  ;  but  susia. 
touching  in  its  solerui 
afford  to  extract  but  a  part 



Through    the    nch  gloom  of 
(lowing. 
Tinged  wiih  soft  awfalnei 

The  rhivalrv  ol  ' 

In  menial  vnsaalag. 

And  shadow'd  by  anceatra 

.'hi'sat 

Sweil'd  out  like  r 

With  the  sweet  cer 

As  through  long  aiilcs  n 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  » 
And  unapproach'd,  bc-aide  the 
\\  nh 

And  the  gold 
glean 
Silent  and  radiant  bi 
And  the  fair  tare  revcal'd,  1 

And  bri'  •  .  in  t 
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.  .  "  A  triumphant  strain, 

'Cam  of  warlike  melodies, 
igh  the  portals  of  ihe  unique  fane, 
Mine." 

"  The  shouts  that  fill' J 
iven  tempestuously,  were  still'd 
tinil  in  IBM  brief  (muse,  the  (one, 
that  o>r  her  boms  hiid  Mown, 
ir-ghl  maid's  bean! — 'Joanne!' — 
spoke r 
rboao  childhood  with  her  childhood 

t — '  Joanne'* — that  murmur  broke 
of  weeping  fonh  ! — She  tum'd- — 
new 

k'd  from  all  ihe  thousand;  there, 
auty  of  hi*  silver  hair, 
■rplicrd  !  and  the  youth,  whose  joy 
eyo  flaeh'd  proudly  ;  and  the  boy, 
born,  thai  ever  lov'd  her  heal ! 
ye  my  brothers  !' — On  the  breast 
are  she  sank — and  swifly  bock, 
anl,  lo  ihe  naiive  track  [mora! 

hn  flnw'd. — She  saw  the  pomp  no 
banners ! — To  her  cabin  door, 
iin  in  the  glade, 
unp  sisters  by  her  aide  had  ploy'd, 
miet's  <li»|.<'l.  where  it  roae 
forest  into  deep  repose, 
'd. — The  very  wood-note,  aung 
ng-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 
r  father's  roof  the  hcechlcaveahung. 
lean  ;  a  music  heard  anil  fell, 
ark  to  nature  ! — stir  unbound 
many  baiilca  from  her  head, 
bright  locka  bow'd  lo  aweep  ihe 

oicc  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  said, — 

'  fa'her,  Mesa  me!  and  with  thee, 

>in  end  the  beechen-trec, 
.... 

several  strains  of  a  more  passion- 

Uy  in  the  two  poetical 

Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  Pro- 

We  t-hall  venture  to  give  a  few 

inner.    The  Lady  Arabella 

descent ;  and  having  excited  ihe 

iitimoue  James  by  a  seotet 

le  Lord  Seymour,  waa detained 

ivity.  by  that  heartless  monarch, 

of  her  life — during  which  she  is 

have  indited  tins  letter  to  her 

r  prison  bouse : — 

y  fnend  !  where  art  ibou  t  Day  by 

tome  dark  mournful  stream,  away. 
h  flows  from  me  !    Spring,  the  while, 
rains  beauty  on  the  kindling  boughs 
d  hamlet:  Summer,  with  her  II 
rsen  forest ; — young  hearts  breathe 


parted,  meet ;  fair  children  rise 
A  board :  Hope  laughe  from  loving 

dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers  ! 
id  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  senl ; 
»k  »hed  down  the  summer  showi  rs. 
k'a  neat  was  where  your  brighi  cupa 


and  rain-drop,  like  ihe  sheen 
hi  you  Heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
eaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
(ring  hearts  ;  the  bee  10  you 

and  'he  rill  — My  soul  crows  faint 
e  yearning,  as  its  quick  drenmspnini 
dell  and  stream, — the  green,  the 

I  sound, — the  shut  from  me  ! 


"  There  went  a  awifl  bird  singing  past  my  cell— 

0  Love  and  Freedom !  ye  are  lovely  things ! 
With  vnu  the  peasant  on  Ihe  hills  mBy  dwell. 

And  by  the  streams ;  But  I — the  blood  of  kings, 
A  proud  unmingling  nver,  ihrough  my  veins 
Kiowa  in  lone  brightness, — and  its  gifts  sre  chains  1 
— Kings  ! — I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss, 
Leaving  their  thrones  fsr  distant .'  ana  for  this 
I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  dkr, 
An  insect  to  be  crush'd  ! 

"  Thou  hast  forsaken  me  !  I  feel,  I  know ! 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou'rl  at  the  chase,  thoo'rl  at  the  festive  board. 
ThouTt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  pour'd, 
Thou'rl  where  the  dancers  meet ' — a  magic  glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pasa. 
Flushing  il  o'sr  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hail ! 
I  aee  one  shadow,  stateliest  ihere  of  all. — 
Thine! — What  dost  Tkou  nmidet  ihe  bright  and  fair, 
Whisp'ring  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair  f " 

The  following,  thongh  it  has  no  very  distinct 
object  or  moral,  breathes,  we  think,  the  very 
spirit  of  poetry,  in  ile  bright  and  vague  pic- 
turings,  and  e>  Orel]  entitled  to  the  name  it 
bears — "  An  Hour  of  Romance ::' — 

"  There  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around, 

And  low  aweel  sighs,  like  those  of  cbUdbooo'a 
Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound        [sleep, 

Aa  of  soft  showers  on  water !  Dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  turf,  so  mill 
They  seem'ii  hut  Bjctnr'd  glooms:  a  hidden  nil 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream, 
Under  the  fern-tufts :  and  a  tender  cji  <uu 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow. worm  shed, 

Came  pouring  thro'  ihe  woven  beech-bought 
And  aieep'd  die  magic  page  wherein  I  read    [down, 

1  >t  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown  ; 

A  tale  of  Paleaiine. — Meanwhile  the  bee 

Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  hours, 
,     A  drowsy  bugle,  wafting  thoughts  of  flowers, 
Blue  skies  and  amber  sunshine :  brightly  free. 
On  filmy  wings  ihe  purple  dragon-fly 
Shot  glancing  like  a  (airy  javelin  by  ; 
And  a  sweel  voice  of  sorrow  told  ihe  dell 

Where  sal  the  lone  wood-pigeon  : 

But  ere  long. 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  aa  the  spell 
Mreailnne  from  IBM  high  gorgeouatale  grew  strong 

On   my  chnin'd  soul !— '1  was  not  the  leavea  I 

A  Syrian  wind  the  Lion-banner  slirr'd,        [heard — 

Thro'  its  proud,  floating  folds!  —  'twas  not  the 

■n,  in  secret  thro'  its  grassy  glen ; —    [brook, 

A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  the  Saracen 
Peal'd  from  ihe  desert's  lonely  hean,  and  ahook 
The  burning  air ! — Like  clouds  when  winda  are 
O'er  glitt'nng  sands  flew  steeds  of  Arahy ;       [high. 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and  spear 
Flash'd  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave  lay  clear, 
Shodow'd  by  graceful  palm-trees !  Then  the  shout 
Of  merry  England's  joy  swell'd  freely  out. 
Sent  thro'  an  Eastern  heaven,  whose  glorious  hue 
Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depth  of  blue! 
And   harps  were  there; — I  heard   their  sounding 

airings, 
As  the  waste  echo'd  to  the  mirth  of  kings.— 
The  bright  masque  faded  ! — Unto  life's  worn  track. 
What  call'd  me  from  its  flood  of  glory  back  I 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood! — and  they  pnss'd, 
Banner,  and  harp,  and  Paynim  trumpet's  blast 
Yet  might  I  scarce  bewail  the  splendours  gone, 
My  hean  so  leap'd  to  that  sweat  laughter's  tone." 

There  is  great  sweetness  in  the  following 
portion  of  a  little  poem  on  a  "  Girl's  School  :"•  - 

k  crcaturea '  that  will  sink  to  rest, 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 
Aa  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  ctvvtvj*A,, 
'Midst  the  dim  (oUcd  Yeavcs,  v. ae\ <A  v»\r 
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Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low. 
Is  Woman'*  tenderness — how  won  her  woe  ! 

"  Her  look  is  on  you — silent  team  to  weep,  [hour  ; 

And  patient  etniles  to  wear,  through  suffering's 
And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep, 

To  pour  on  hrokon  reeds — a  wasted  show'r ! 
And  10  make  idols, — and  to  find  ihem  clajr, 
And  to  bewail  that  worship  ! — therefore  pray  ! 

''  Her  lot  is  on  you  !  to  be  found  unlir'd, 

Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
Wiih  a  pale  check,  and  yet  a  brow  inspir'd. 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain; 
Meekly  lo  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 
And,  oh  !   to  Love  through  all  things ! — there- 
fore pray  !" 

There  is  a  fine  and  stately  solemnity,  too, 
in  these  lines  on  "  The  Lost  Pleiad  :"— 

"  Haih  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  f 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 
'Midst  the  far  dep.hs  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

"  Thi-y  rise  in  j"y.  ihe  siarry  myriads,  burning — 
The  shepherd  greeis  them  on  his  mountains 
And  from  ihe  silvery  sea  [free  ; 

To  ihem  ihe  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning — 
Unchanged  thsy  rise;  ihey  have  not  mourn'd 
for  inee  ! 

"  Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  1 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race  ( 
And  was  there  power  to  smile  them  wiih  decay! 

"  Then  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riv'n  1 
Uow'd  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  tee  are ! 
When  from  lis  height  afar 
A  World  sinks  ihus — and  yon  majestic  heav'n 
Shines  nut  the  less  lor  that  one  vanish'd  star !" 

The  following,  on  "The  Dying  Improvisa- 
Isre,"  have  a  rich  lyrical  cadence,  and  glow 
tf  deep  feeling : — 

"  Never,  oh  !  never  more, 
On  tliv  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell, 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  mell  along  thy  shore — 
My  Italy,  farewell ! 

"  Alas  I — thy  hills  among, 
Had  I  hut  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song. 
Unto  immortal  fame ! 

"  But  like  a  lute's  brief  lone, 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast. 
Like  a  swifi  flush  of  dnyspring.  seen  and  gone, 
So  hath  my  spirit  pass'dt 

"  Yet,  yet  rememhor  me  ! 
Friend* '  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hung, 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free, 
The  fiery  fountain  sprung  ! 

"  Under  ihe  dork  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heav'ns,  and  on  ihe  star-lit  set, 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue. 
Sweet  friends!  remember  me! 

"  And  in  tk3  marble  halls, 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  drenma  of  beauty  wear, 
And  p'let-iluiii'.'his  embodied  light  the  walla, 
Let  me  be  with  you  there  ! 

"  Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you, 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwelt ; 
Kain  bid  all  lovely  sounda  my  name  renew — 
Sweet  friends  !  bright  land  !  farewell !" 

But  we  must  stop  here.  There  would  be 
no  end  of  our  extracts,  if  we  were  to  yield  to 


the  temptation  of  noting  down  every  beautiful 
passage  which  arrests  us  in  turning  o»«  the 
leaves  of  the  volumes  before  us.      We  ought 
to  recollect,  too,  that  there  are  few  to  whom 
our  pages  are  likely  to  come,  who  SI 
already  familiar  with  their  beau; 
fact,  we  have  made  these  extrae 
the  presumptuous  belief  tha:  w  i 
ducing  Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  to  tht 

knowledge  or  admiration  of  our  readers,  iota 
from  a  desire  of  illustrating,  by  means  of 
them,  that  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  and 
employment  of  her  imagery,  of  which  «» 
have  already  spoken  so  much  at  large; — thai 
fine  accord  she  has  established  between  the 
world  of  sense  and  of  soul — thai  d 
blending  of  our  deep  inward  emotioi 
their  splendid  symbols  and  emblems  without. 

We  nave  seen  too  much  of  th> 
nature  of  modern  literary  fame,  lo  venture  Is 
predict  to  Mrs.  Hemans  that  hers  will  , 
mortal,  or  even  of  very  long  dura! 
the  beginning  of  our  critical  career  we  hat* 
seen  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetry  p.-- 
oblivion,  in  spite  of  our  feeble  effort-  tu  recall 
or   retain    it  in  remembrance.      '1  he  tuneful 

rirtos  of  Southey  are  already  little  belter 
n   lumber:  —  and   the   rich    melcxJ 
Keats  and  Shelley, — and  the  fan: 
phnsis  of  Wordsworth, — and    the    plebeian 
pathos  of  Crabbe,  are  melting  fast  1mm  ths 
field  of  our  vision.    The  no  v.  u  hits 

put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid  - 
of  Moore  are  fading  into  distance  a: 
ness,  except  where  thev  have  been   n 
10  immortal  music;  ant!  the  bla. 
'Byron  himself  is  receding  from  its  plaM  of 
pride.     We  need  say  nothing  of  Milruaiuaod 
Croly,  antl  Alherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion 
of  others,  who,  with  no  ordinary  gifts  of  taste 
and  fancy,  have  not  so  properly  survived  their 
fame,  as^>een  excluded  by  some  har.l  futality, 
from  what  seemed  their  just  inheritain 
two  who  have  the  longest  wil  i  rapid 

withering  of  the  laurel,  and   wiih  th»  least 
marks  of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  ) 
and  Campbell;  neither  of  them,  il  may  be  re- 
marked,   voluminous  writers,   ai 
tinguished  ralher  for  the  fine  lasle  and  con- 
summate elegance  of  their  writii 
that  fiery  passion,  and  disdainful 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  so  much  mow 
in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  howevei 
enduring  fame,  we  might  venture 
promise  that  rich  boon  to  the  nulhor  I 
us;  who  adds  to  those  great  merits  a  I 
ness  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an   i-ihfrval 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  could   only  ems- 
nate  from  the  soul  of  a  woman.     She  most 
beware,  however,  of  becoming  too  vo  In  mia- 
ous ;  and  must  not  venture  again  on  any  ihinj 
so  long  as  the  "Forest  San>  Kut,  J 

the  next  generation  inherits  o 
poems,  we  are  persuaded   it  will 
allow  her  lo  be  forgotten.     Fur   we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is.  I 
parison,  the  most  touching  a 
writer  "T  occasional  verses  thai  oi 
has  yet  to  boast  ot 
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I  am  aware  that  the  title  prefixed  to  this  head  or  Division  of  the  present  publication,  it 
not  likely  to  attract  many  readers;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  have  put  much  less  under  it,  than 
Wider  any  of  the  other  divisions.  But,  having  been  at  one  time  more  addicted  to  the  studies 
vlnch  it  relates  than  to  any  other — and  still  confessing  to  a  certain  partiality  for  them — I 
ild  not  i  hi  ink  of  letting  this  collection  of  old  speculations  go  forth  to  the  world,  without  some 
nen  of  those  which  once  found  eo  much  favour  in  my  eyes. 
I  will  confess,  too.  that  I  am  not  unwilling  to  have  it  known  that,  so  long  ago  as  1804,  I 
Jrentnred  to  break  a  spear  (and  I  trust  not  quite  inglorious!))  in  these  perilous  lists,  wilh  two 
Uampions  as  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dugald  Stewart,  then  in  the  maturity  of 
sir  fame;  and  also  to  assail,  with  equal  gallantry,  what  appeared  to  me  the  opposite  errors 
'  the  two  great  Dogmatical  schools  of  Priestley  and  of  Reid. 

I  will  venture  also  to  add,  that  on  looking  back  on  what  I  have  now  reprinted  of  these 
\y  lucubrations,  I  cannot  help  indulging  a  fond,  though  probably  delusive  expectation,  that 
i  brief  and  familiar  exposition  I  Live  there  attempted,  both  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Materialist 
ary,  and  of  the  very  moderate  practical  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  Metaphysical  dis- 
lions  generally,  and  especially  of  the  real  shallowness  and  utter  insignificanco  of  the 
fcpwwigh-going  N'epiicisra  (even  if  unanswerable)  to  which  they  have  been  supposed  >»  lead, 
may  be  tumid  neither  so  tedious,  nor  so  devoid  of  interest  even  to  the  general  reader,  as  the 
i  announcement  of  the  subjects  might  lead  him  to  apprehend. 


(April,  1804.) 

Trailer  <lr  Legislation  Civile  et  Pinole;  precedes  de  Principes  Giniraiix  de  Legislation,  et  d'titu 
Ytu  i  complet  de  Droit ;  terminis  par  un  Essai  sur  Viofiurnce  des  Terns  et   des 

Lienz  rrlalirement  am  Lois.  Par  M.  Jeremie  Bentham,  Jurisconsulte  Anglois.  Publics 
en  Francois  pai  M  Dcmom  r  de  Geneve,  d'apres  les  Manuscrits  confies  par  l'Auteur.  8vo. 
3  torn.     Pat  is,  an  X.     1802. 


of  this  work  exhibits  a  curi- 
os instance  ol  the  division  of  labour;  and  of 
be  eon.  that  hold  together  the  lite- 

nonwealth    of    Europe.     A    livinir 
i.'ive  his  productions  to  the 
rid  in  the  language  of  a  foreign  editor;  and 
English  philosopher  are 
inder  the  direction  of  a 
i  from  Geneva.     This  arrangement  is 
ike  •  us  or  natural  in  the  world  ; 

f  llattering  to  the  literature  of  this 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
reasons, 
is   now  about    fifteen    years   since  Mr. 
ltli.im  iir't  announced  to  the  world  his  de- 
vork  on  the  Prin- 
I  legislation.  The  spec 
he  then  gave  of  his  plan,  and  of  lux 
i,  we  think,  to  ■ 

iderable 
in  the  nading  part  of  the  community. 


While  the  author  displayed,  in  many  places, 
great  originality  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  ana 
gave  proofs  throughout  of  a  very  uncommon 
degTee  of  courage,  acuteness,  and  impartiality, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  Mas  encum- 
bered with  the  magnitude  of  his  subject,  and 
that  his  habits  of  discussion  were  but  ill 
adapted  to  render  it  popular  wilh  the  gi 
part  of  his  readers.  Though  fully  possessed 
of  his  subject,  he  scarcely  ever  appeared  to 
be  properly  the  master  of  it;  and  Beeined  evi- 
dently to  move  in  his  new  career  with  great 
anxiety  and  great  exertion.  In  the  subordi- 
nate details  of  his  work,  he  is  often  extremely 
ingenious,  clear,  and  satisfactory  ;  but  in  the 
grouping  and  distribution  of  its  several  ports, 
he  is  apparently  irresolute  or  capricious:  ana 
has  multiplied  and  distinguished  thern  by  such 
a  profusion  of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  that 
the  understanding  is  nearly  as  much  tewil- 
dered  from  the  excessive  \ata\M  uu  wkv- 
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plexity  of  the  arrangement,  as  it  couKI  have 
been  from  its  absolute  omission.  In  following 
out  the  discussions  into  which  he  is  templed 
by  every  incidental  suggestion,  he  is  so  anxi- 
ous to  fix  a  precise  and  appropriate  principle 
of  judgment,  that  he  not  only  loses  sight  of 
the  general  scope  of  his  performance,  but 
pushes  his  metaphysical  analysis  to  a  degree 
of  subtlety  and  minuteness  that  must  prove 
-ive  to  the  greater  part  of  his  readers.  In 
the  extent  and  the  fineness  of  those  specula- 
tions, be  sometimes  appears  to  lose  all  recol- 
lection of  his  subject,  and  often  seems  to  have 
tasked  his  ingenuity  to  weave  snares  for  his 
understanding. 

The  powers  and  the  peculiarities  which 
were  thus  indicated  by  (he  preliminary  trea- 
tise, were  certainly  such  as  to  justify  some 
solicitude  as  to  the  execution  of  the  principal 
work.  While  it  was  clear  th.it  it  would  Vie 
well  worth  reading)  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would 
be  very  fit  lor  being  read:  and  while  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  contain  many  admirable 
remarks,  and  much  original  reasoning,  there 
was  room  for  apprehending  that  the  author's 
Inve  of  method  and  metaphysics  might  place 
his  discoveries  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
students,  and  repel  the  curiosity  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  was  so  likely  to  ex- 
cite. Actuated  probably,  in  part,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  propensities  (which  nearly 
disqualified  him  from  being  the  editor  of  his 
own  speculations),  and  still  too  busily  occu- 
pied with  the  prosecution  of  his  great  work 
to  attend  to  the  nice  finishing  of  its  parts,  Mr. 
Bentham,  about  six  years  ago,  put  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Dumont  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  reasonings  and  observations  which  he 
proposed  to  embody  into  his  projected  sys- 
tem. These  materials,  M.  Dumont  assures 
us,  though  neither  arranged  nor  completed, 
were  rather  redundant  than  defective  in  .quan- 
tity; nnd  left  nothing  to  the  redacteur,  but  the 
occasional  labour  Of  selection,  arrangement, 
and  compression.  This  task  he  has  performed, 
as  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  papers  entrust- 
ed to  him,  in  the  work  now  before  us;  and 
has  certainly  given  a  very  fair  specimen  both 
of  the  merit  of  tho  original  speculations,  and 
of  his  own  powers  of  expression  and  distribu- 
tion. There  are  wmo  passages,  perhaps,  into 
which  a  degree  of  levity  has  been  introduced 
•hat  does  not  harmonise  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  composition:  and  others  in  which  are 
miss  something  of  that  richness  of  illustration 
and  homely  vigour  of  reasoning  which  de- 
lighted us  in  Mr.  Bentham's  original  publica- 
liut,  in  point  of  neatness  and  perspicuity, 
conciseness  and  precision,  we  have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  M.  Dumont  has  been  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  his  principal ;  and  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that,  without  this  assistance, 
we  should  never  have  been  able  to  give  any 
account  of  his  labours.* 

The  principle  upon  which  the  -whole  of  Mr. 

•  A  considerable  portion  ol  the  original  pnper 
•s  heie  omitted;  and  tho»e  parts  only  retained, 
whjch  relate  to  'he  general  principle  and  scope  of 
the  ayaiem. 


Bentham's  system  depends 

and  utility  alone,  is  the  criterion*  111   |IJ>L|Iik) 

wrong,  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  ol 

tor.     This  principle,   he   admits,  hu 
often  been  suggested,  and  is  familiarh 
red  to  both  in  action  and  deliberation  ;  but  hi 
maintains  that  it  has  never  been  folic/ 
with  sufficient  steadiness  ai 
that  the  necessity  of  assuming  it  as  the  i 
sive  test  of  our  proceedings  has 
sufficiently  understood.    There  are  I* 
ciples,  he  alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to 
a  share  of  that  moral  authority  which  belonp 
of  right  to  utility  alone,  and  i  .will 

control  over  the  conduct  and  -  ol  so- 

ciety, by  which  legislators  have  been  m 
frequently  misled.     One  of  i 

'in    Atrrtir   P^nfjf1',   "'    lb 

joins  the  mnrtTfleanon  oTthe  senses  as  a  duty, 

toribea  their  gratification  as  a  sii 
the  other,  which  lias  had  a  much  more  rites- 
sive  influence,  he  calls  tht  principle  of  Syvh 
pathy  or  Antipathy  .    under   which  name  hs 
comprehends  all  fhose  systems  which 
the  basis  of  morality  in  the  indications  of  a 
moral  Sense,  or  in  the  maxims  ol 
Right;  or  which,  under  any  other  form 

on,  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  human 
actions  by  any  reference  to  internal  feehnfi 
and  not  solely  on  a  consideration  of  their  cos- 
sequences. 

As  utility  is  thus  assumed  as  the  test  and 
standard  of  action  and  approl«ation,  ai 
consists  in  procuring  pleasure  and   avoiding 
pain,  Mr.  Bentham  has  thought  it  necrssaij. 
in   this  place,  to  introduce  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  li 
man  to  be  susceptible  ;  since  these,  he  * 
are  the  elements  of  that  moral  calcula 
which  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  <■ 
and   individuals  must  ultimately  be  found  to 
The  simple  pleasures  of  which  man 
is  susceptible  are  fourteen,  il  I  num- 

ber; and  are  thus  enumerated — 1    pi. 
of  sense  :  2.  of  wealth :  3.  of  dexterity 

haracter:  5.  of  friendsl 
7.  of  piety  :  8.  of  benevolence  :   9.  of  malevo- 
lence :    10.  of  memory  :    11.  of  imagination. 
12.  of  hope:  13.  of  association  :   14.  ol 
from  pain.     The  pains,  our  rend. 
happy  to  hear,  are  only  ele-  ire  al- 

most exactly  the  counterpart  ol  the  pleasurst 
that  have  now  been  enumerated  The  cos- 
struction  of  these  catalogues,  M.  I'umont  co»- 

s  by  far  the  greatest  improTeme: 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  ba- 
nian nature ! 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  pain  that  m»» 
are  regulated  in  the  choice  of  their  .lei iterant 
actions;  and  Mr.  Bentham  find*  that  rom 
may-  be  attached  to  particular  actions  in  fa*- 
different  ways:    1.  by  natuv.  ;«ba* 

opinion  :  3.  by  positive  enact 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  On 
be  perfect  when  all  these  different  sancuaat 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

But  the  most  difficult  port  nf  our  nnnW» 
task  remains.     In  order  to 
those  "elements  of  moral  a 
are  constituted,  by  the  lists  of  o 
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rid  pains,  it  wa«  evidently  necessary  to  as- 
rrluiu-f  Value, — to  enabli!  him  to 
proceed  in  his  legislative  calculations  with  any 
degree  of  assurance.  1'nder  this  head,  how- 
ver,  we  are  only  toUI  that  the  value  of  a 
"  'asure  or  a  pain,  considered  in  itself,  (le- 
nds, I,  upon  its  intensity,  2.  upon  its  prox- 
I  ii|Hi[i  .is  duration,  and  4.  upon  its 
srtauity  ;  and  that,  considered  with  a  view 
i  its  consequences,  its  value  is  further  affect- 
1  hy  its  fecundity,  t.  e.  its  tendency  to 
luce  other  pleasures  or  pains;  2.  by  its 
•1/1/,  i.  e.  its  being  unmixed  with  other  sen- 
sations ,  and.  3.  by  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  it  may  extend.  These  considerations, 
however,  the  author  justly  admits  to  be  still 
inadequate  for  his  purpose;  for,  by  what 
Diekiis  is  the  Intensity  of  any  pain  or  pleasure 
to  be  measured,  and  how,  Without  a  knowledge 
of  this,  are  we  to  proportion  punishments  to 
temptations,  or  adjust  the  measures  of  recom- 
pense or  indemnification?  To  solve  this  pro- 
blem. Mr.  Bentham  seems  to  have  though!  it 
nificient  to  recur  to  his  favourite  system,  of 
Enumeration  ;  and  to  have  held  nothing  else 
eessary  than  to  make  out  a  fair  catalogue 
"the  circumstances  by  which  the  sensi- 
ility  is  affected."  These  he  divides  into  two 
inches — the  primary  and  the  secondary. 
ae  first  he  determines  to  be  exactly  fil 
temperament — health — strength — bodily 
krfection  —  intelligence  —  strength  of  un- 
ndtng —  fortitude  —  perseverance — dig- 
its— notions  of  honour  —  notions  of  reli- 
gion— sympathies — antipathies  —  folly  or  de- 
rangement— fortune.  The  secondary  are  only 
nine,  v;,'  sex — age  —  rank — education — pro- 
fession— climate  — creed — government  —  re- 
ligious creed.  By  carefully  attending  to  these 
twenty-four  circumstances.  Mr.  Bentham  is  of 
i  that  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the 
if  any  particular  pleasure  or  pain  to  an 
ml,  with  sufficient  exactness;  and  to 
omparative  magnitude  of  crimes. 
of  the  proportionate  amount  of  pains  and 
npensations. 

Noiv  the  first  remark  that  suggests  itself  is, 
tit  if  there  is  little  that  is  false  or  pernicious 
this  system,  there  is  little  that  is  either  new 
That  laws  were  made  to  pro- 
geneml  welfare  of  society,  and  that 
■  led  which  has  a  differ- 
e  truths  that  can  scarcely 
olsim  the  merit  nf  novelty,  or  mark  an  epoch 
by  the  date  of  their  promulgation  ;  and  we 
have  not  \r\  been  able  to  discovei  that  the 
vast  technical  apparatus  here  provided  by  Mr. 
Bentham  can  be  of  the  smallest  service  in 
'heir  practical  application, 
of  the  whole  system  is  ihe  undi- 


and  therefore  can  afford  no  fixed  standard  for 
general  approbation  or  enjoyment  NOW  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  fundamental 
proposition  is  very  defective,  boih  in  logical 
consistency,  and  in  substantial  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  the 
principle  of  utility  is  liable  to  the  very  same 
objection*,  on  the  fore* of  which  th*>  authority 
of  moral  impressions  has  been  so  positively 
denied.  For  how  shall  utility  itself  be  recog- 
nised, but  by  a  feeling  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  is  stigmatised  as  capricious  and  unac- 
countable ?  How  are  pleasures  and  pains,  ana 
the  degrees  and  relative  magnitude  oi 
sures  and  pains,  to  be  distinguished,  but  bv 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  every  individual? 
And  what  greater  certainty  can  ihere  be  in 
the  accuracy  of  such  determinations,  than  in 
the  results  of  other  feelings  no  less  general 
and  distinguishable?  If  rv^hl  and  irrtmg,  in 
short,  be  not  precisely  the  same  to  every  in- 
dividual, neither  are  pleasure  and  pain;  and 
if  there  be  despotism  and  absurdity  m  impos- 
ing upon  another,  one's  own  impressions  of 
Wisdom  and  propriety,  it  cannot  be  jnM  and 
reasonable  to  erect  a  standard  of  enjO]  ment, 
and  a  consequent  rule  of  conduct,  upon  the 
narrow  basis  of  our  own  measure  of  sensibility. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  assuming  ihe. 
principle  of  utility,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
risk  of  variable  feeling;  and  that  we  an 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  cause,  under  the  . 
any  other  principle. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  uncertainty 
is  in  all  cases  of  a  very  limited  nature  ;  ann 
lhat  the  rommnn  impressions  of  morality,  the 
vulgar  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  viitue 
and  vice,  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  individual,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  legislator,  lor  all  useful  purposes,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  nature  or  origin  of 
those  distinctions.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
we  conceive  them  to  be  much  titter  for  this 

fiurposelhan  Mr.  Benthnm's  oracles  of  utility, 
n 


very  question  of  legislation, 
feelings,  it  is  admitted,  will  frequently 
nd  to  coincide  with  it ;  but  they  are  on 
to  be  trusted  lo,  till  this  coiuci- 
has  been  verified.     They  are  no  better. 
mpathies   and   antip:- 
I  unaccountable  feeli: 
may  vary  in  the  case  of  every  individual ; 
•  I 


the  first  place,  it  iR  necessary  to  oh 
that  it  is  a  very  groat  and  Dnpardontl  ll 
take  to  represent  the   notions  of  right   and 
wrong,  which  are  here  in  qui  '[lend- 

ing altogether  upon  the  private  and  capricious 
feelings  of  an  individual.     Certainly  n 
was  ever  so  arrogant  or  so  foolish,  as  t< 
upon  establishing  his  own  individual  persua- 
sion as  an  infallible  test  of  doty  and  v 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  mor.i 
ings.  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  Make  so 
small  account,  are  the  feelings  which 
vation  has  taught  us  to  impute  to  all 
those  in  which,  under  every  variety 
enmstances,  they  are  found  pretty  constantly 
y  of  tl  ile  of  Utility,    to  agree,  and  as  to  which  the  uniformity  of 

y  which  tneflrtsToTTWHrTtng1  "Their  conclusions  may  be  reasoned  and  ieck- 

oned  urion,  with  almost  as  much  security  as 
in  the  case  of  their  external  perceptions. 
The  existence  of  such  feelings,  and  the  uni- 
formity with  which  they  are  excited  in  ah 
men  on  the  same  occasions,  are  facts,  in  short, 
that  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  and,  in  point  i  | 
tainty  and  precision,  are  exactly  <kv  a.  tooVvn^ 
with  those  perceptions  ot  \j.Vi\\V>j  <to>\  can.  ot&'j 
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Now, 
..  think,  in  to  Mr. 

: 

o  i-  .>;  those 
•  as  to  \* h 
ug  ihera  a 

lily  which,  after  all,  he  miiRl 
ienl 
Bitted, 
_  can  bo  generally  111 

i,  «  Inch  does  nol  ten 
th"  whole,  to  the  good  "I  mankind;  ami  we 
I  to  dispute  with  Mr. 
m.  thai  ili"  true  source  ol  this  moral 

d  or  ex- 
utility  in  ilu' 
ivincli  r\.  '  he  'ill- 

.1-.  how  pi  -  erablej 

Bentharn 
that  in  all  ■  oughl  in  die 

i  g  from  moral  appruba- 
tiun.  and  bj  a  reaolote  and  sciumiloaa 
get  .it  the  actual,  naked  utilii 
which  ii  is  founded ;  aud  then,  by  the  appli- 

ol  his  uew  moi 
mine   its  quantity,  iti  lion,  and   its 

ralat!  nil  nf  thta  ut- 

i  ill. iii-  mi i  moral  approbation 

we,  "ii  id"  other  li.unl.  ate 
that  those  feeling*,  where 
the)  •  re  by  far  the 

ol  lli"  quantit]  and  value  of  ihe 
bj  which  they  arc  sutrgestrd;  and  that 
iii  iheii  n  |  tempi  U)  lav 

mal  | .! . ..-.  — 
e  desert  a  aafe  ami  natu- 
i.l.inl.  in  |  Bnstrno- 

ini'i  Hi  woich  we  neither  have,  nor  n 

i  materials.    A  very  few  ob* 
ons,  wi  trust,  will  sol  this  in  a  clear  light. 
The  tinou  intensity  ol 

by  feeling , 
and  i" 

-  tory  in  their 
and,  when  ihej  ooour  separately, 

individually,  are    DO) 
lh  such  precision  as  to  enable  us, 

ci  ion.  lo  adjusl  their  relate 
Bui  when  they  present  ihemselve*  in 

in    rapid  I,    llieir 

relative  magnitude  or  intensity 

bv  ihe  mind  without  any  exertion, 
and  rattier  In   a  sort  of  immediate  feeling, 
if  any  intentional 

\.id  when  a  particular  combination 
ti  •  1 1  \  or 
■  r\ .  the  r'ela- 
Of  all    Its   parts   is   perceived    with 

icssanil  rapidity,  .md  the  general 

i lie  mind,  without  oui  being 

In  this 

.ins  and   im 

!  all  men,  from  an  instinoti  • 

i  he  evil 
I.,  be  con 

the  just  re- 
sult ol  lhu.t  T.Uutttion,  \sW\i  wv:  ytaan;  jAVm- 


wards  .coeesf 

is  en.. 

we  :: ' 

I,  w iiliin  I 

nessol 

tana 

The  con 
evil,  we  have  all 
be  detei  niiiied    I 

uiL'.  ihouph  il  may  well 

the  determination 
case  be  ol   1 1 1- -   - 

tile  |i. 

felt  1 « \  nil   |i 

nation  ol    ! 

ive  all   the  evidi    i 

:   u ill  adi, 

e.vrli I 

in  the  muse.      I 

as  the  grand    n  . 
mulliludc  of  ev] 
and  fortune,  mid 

ui-.-i  approvimal 
of  the  good  and  ihe  .". 
is  eoneenieil  m  ttli.  \>  Ii 
faculties  will  allow       I 

in  any  particulai  i 
lute  our  ii"  u 
average  w  hn 

Its,    winch 
tint  ol '■ 
taking 
of    the 

customed   to    reft 
ii  s   mind,  n 
is  lo  relniee   exni 
«  Inch  pass  lh  roil! 
without 
islenci 
to    re;  . 

pnr|K>se  to  make  it  tic 
I 

in  theii    nnti 
make  then 
aud   their 

the) 

than 

When    tin 
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■nil  impressions  of  mo- 

Ihe  utility  it 
■.  would  be,  to  give  an 

ill  cnir 
.1.  and 
entirel)    lo  abrogate   the  authority  ol    those 
ne  nun  are  com- 
monly enal  xmduct 
i  iy.     If  we  were 
llier   from  uur  c 
ritntive  maxims,  wb  ch  have  been 
enil  approbation  of  man- 
ind  lo  regulate  our  conduct  entirely  by 
■  I  and  the  evil  lb 
to  be  the  conseq  mcular 
reason  to  fear,  not   only  that 
•osionally   slip   a   false 
hi   into  the  scale,  but  that  many  of  the 
I  our  action! 
Iced.    Those  actions  are  bad, 
lo  Mr,  Bentham,  that  produce  more 
'ill:   But  actions  are  performed  by 
ood  may  be  lo  the 
dual, and  all  the  evil  to  the  community, 
are  innumerable  cases,  in  winch  trie 
i.iges  to  be  gained  by  the  commission 
of  a  crime  are   incalculably  greater  (looking 
only  to  this  world)  than  the  evils  lo  which  it 
the  criminal.     This  holds  in  al- 
most •  ■•                          i  here  unlawful  passions 
itified  with   very  little  risk  of  de- 
il.itionof  utditics  would 
prevent   such  actions;   am   the  truth 
ibledly  is,  that  ihe  greater  part  of  men 
Iy  withheld  from  committing  them  by 
■  ■us  of  morality,  w  h.ch 
it  is  th<*  object  of  Mr.  Bentham'a  system  to 
Even  admitting-,  what  might  well 
iic.l   that,  in  all  cases,  the  utility  of  the 
■undid  w-iib  that 
it   will  not   be  disputed,  at  least, 
■  unction   is  of  a  nature  not  very 
lj  frequent)] 
erlooked   by  an  individual  deliberating 
cted  actions, 
n  aid  of  I  hi-  oversight,  of  this  on 
-  partiality,  that  we  refer  lo  the  (itntrai 
morality;    rules,  which    have  been 
and  ;i  longer 
dividual  can  dream  of 
accom- 
In  i  he  joint  action  of  our  sympathies 
ts  and  with  sufferers,  to  the 
nl   human    fortitude  and  in- 
[f  they  be  founded  on  utility,  it  is 


nl  always  lie  disi  i 

itexl,  in 

■    upon   a    particular   measure,  or 

i   specific  course  ol  conduct ; 

utility  thai  er  itself 

niiinl.il. tI  . 

■  iilleclioii    nl     examples 
•  lied    in    piiml 

-  of  iiiiilnrin 

which,   and   In 

•  livnlnnls  can  1 1 

ihe    |ini;inel\   nl' 
of  conduct.     They  are  observa- 


tions taken   in  the  calm,  by  which  WB  must 

ded  in  the  i  !  a  tenor  of 

the  temposl ;  thej  gholds 

in  the  da\  round  » h.ch  we 

in u-i  i.  which  we  l  ■  oaf* 

the  hniir  of  it<  m. 

For  i  d  fbt  Dthera  w  men  our 

will  not  now  permit  us  lo  hint  at,  we 

lire  of  opinion,  that  the  old  I  mo- 

i   upon  no  account  to 

mre  place  to  a  bold  and   rigid    it 

Into  the  utility  oi  any    particular  act,  i 

Hon  lhat   i;  b  the  sub- 

ject of  deliberation  ;  and  that  the  safest  and 

the  shortest  way    to   the  good    which   we   all 

of  morality, 
which  was  formed  at  first  by  ihe  experience 
of  good  and  "I  evil. 

But  our  objections  do  not  apply  mei 
the  foundation  ol  Mr.  Benlham's  new  - 
of  morality:    We  think  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  the  superstructure  live  in 
nuuu»rlioulars.     Even  if  we'ooriW  TO  |JW- 
suaded  thai  it  would  be  wiaei  m  genera]  lo  | 
follow  ihe  dictates  of  utility  than  the  impres- 
sions of  moral  duty,  we  sbobU  atUl  say  that 
item  aontained  in  these  vohjmea  does 

not  enable  us  to  adopt  that  substitute,  and 
that  it  really  presents  us  with  DO  means  of 
measuring  or  comparing  utilities.      Allei  ps> 

M   Domont's  eloquent  observations  on 
oalculable  benefits  which  his  author's 

legislation,  and  on  ihe  genius  and  good  fortune 

l'\    which   he  had    1'  reduce 

morality  lo  the  precision  of  a  science,  by  liv- 
ing a  precise  standard  lor  Ihe  nod  anil  evil 
..I  our  lives  we  proceeded  with  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Bentham'senille-r-  tables  and  divisions, 
with  a  mixture  of  impatience,  expectation, 
and  disappointment.  Now  that  we  have  fin- 
ished our  tnsk,  ihe  latter  aei  "no 
-:  for  we  perceive  rerj  clearly  that 
M.  Dumont's  zeal  and  partiality  have 
upon  h  s  natural  sagacity,  and  that  Mr  Ben- 
tham Iibb  just  left  th-                 i  morality  in 

ihe  same  imperfect  condition  in  which  il  was 
left  bv  his  predecessors.  The  whole  ol  Mr 
Benthanvs  catalogues  mid  tend 

merely  to  point  out  tha  Numbtt  oi  Ihe  matt 

lhat  produce  our  hap] 'ss  or  n  |.y 

no  means  to  asnorlain  ibeii  rtfstiw  wognrrW* 
or  force  ;  and  the  only  etfeci  ol  their  introdr 
lion  into  the  science  ol   morality  leeiM  I"  be, 

lo embarras- a  popular  subject  with  a  technical 
nomenclature,  and  to  perplex  familiar  truths 
withanun  it- 

Of  the  jnstkts  ol  ill  s  remark  I  ay 

satisfy  himself,  by  turning  lack  to  lbs  tabic) 
and  ■  li  ch  we  have  exhibited 

in  ihe  former  pari  of  this 

if  he  can  find  llieie   ;m\   I 

ihe  comparativs  rant 

that  are  rjol  perfectly  famtliai  to  lbs  n 

ted  "I  ile-  In   the   1*1 

tion  can  it  afford  lo  find  the  pleasure  ol  riehaa 

s,'t  down  as 

ol    power,    and    live    y  * — 

unless  some  scale  xkcic  wtvxvivA  V>  v.\\.\v\\\V«> 
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respective  value  of  these  several  pleasures 
might  be  ascertained  '.  If  a  man  is  balancing 
between  the  pain  of  privation  and  the  pain 
of  shame,  how  is  he  relieved  by  merely  (Hid- 
ing these  arranged  under  separate  titles  1  or, 
in  either  case,  will  it  give  him  any  informa- 
tion, to  be  told  that  the  value  of  a  pain  or 
pleasure  depends  upon  its  intensity,  its  dura- 
tion, or  its  certainty  t  If  a  legislator  is  desi- 
rous to  learn  what  degree  of  punishment  is 
suitable  to  a  particular  ofTence,  will  he  be 
greatly  edified  tu  read  that  the  same  punish- 
ment may  be  more  or  less  severe  according 
to  the  temperament,  the  intelligence,  the 
tank,  or  the  fortune  of  the  delinquent ;  and 
that  the  circumstances  that  influence  sensi- 
bility, though  commonly  reckoned  to  be  only 
nine,  may  fairly  be  set  down  at  fifteen  ?  Is 
there  any  thing,  in  short,  in  this  whole  book, 
that  realises  the  triumphant  Introduction  of 
the  editor,  or  that  can  enable  us  in  any  one 
instance  to  decide  upon  the  relative  magnitude 
of  an  evil,  otherwise  than  by  a  reference  to 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind  ?  It  is  true, 
we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  by  the  help 
of  these  feelings,  we  can  form  a  pretty  correct 
judgment  in  most  cases  that  occur;  but  Mr. 
Bentham  is  not  persuaded  of  this ;  and  insists 
upon  our  renouncing  all  faith  in  so  incorrect 
a  standard,  while  he  promises  to  furnish  us 
with  another  that  is  liable  to  no  sort  of  inac- 
curacy. This  promise  we  do  not  think  he  has 
in  any  degree  fulfilled  ;  because  he  has  given 
us  no  rule  by  which  the  intensity  of  any  pain 
or  pleasure  can  be  determined;  and  furnish- 
ed us  with  no  instrument  by  which  we  may 
take  the  altitude  of  enjoyment,  or  fathom  the 
depths  of  pain.  It  is  no  apology  for  having 
made  this  promise,  that  its  fulfilment  was 
evidently  impossible. 

In  multiplying  these  distinctions  and  divi- 
sions which  form  the  basis  of  his  system,  Mr. 
Bentham  appears  to  us  to  bear  less  resein- 
blance  to  a  philosopher  of  the  present  tunes, 
than  to  one  of  the  old  scholastic  doctors,  who 
substituted  classification  for  reasoning,  and 
.looked  upon  the  ten  categories  as  the  most 
useful  of  all  human  inventions.  Their  dis- 
tinctions were  generally  real,  as  well  as  his, 
and  could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
misapplication  of  much  labour  and  ingenuity  : 
But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  are 
of  no  use  whatever,  either  for  the  promotion 
of  truth,  or  the  detection  of  error;  and  that 
they  only  serve  to  point  out  differences  that 
cannot  bin  overlooked,  or  need  not  be  remem- 
bered. There  are  many  differences  and  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  all  actions,  and  in 
all  substances,  that  are  absolutely  indifferent 
in  any  serious  reasoning  that  may  be  entered 
into  with  regard  to  them ;  and  though  much 
industry  and  much  acuteness  maybe  display- 
ed in  findinsr  them  out,  the  discovery  is  juBt 
as  unprofitable  to  science,  as  the  enumeration 
of  the  adverbs  in  the  creed,  or  the  dissyllables 
in  the  decalogue,  would  be  to  theology.  The 
(.'renter  number  of  Mr.  Bentham's  distinctions, 
however,  are  liable  to  objection,  because  they 
state,  under  an  intricate  and  technical  arrange- 
ment, those  facta  and  circumstances  only  that 


are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  mankind,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  on  any  occasion 
where  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  them 
If  bad  laws  have  been  enacted,  it  certainly  it 
not  from  having  forgotten  that  the  good  of 
society  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  law,  or 
that  it  is  absurd  to  repress  one  evil  by  to* 
creation  of  a  greater.  Legislators  have  often 
bewildered  themselves  in  the  choice  of  meant; 
but  they  have  never  so  grossly  mistaken  the 
ends  of  their  institution,  as  to  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  these  obvious  and  elementary 
truths. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  da* 
sificalion  that  might  be  supposed  to  assist  at 
in    appreciating   the    comparative   value  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  it  must  certainly  be  his 
enumeration  of  the  circumstances  thai 
the  sensibility  of  individuals.     1 
table  were  to  fulfil  all  that  it  promise^ 
ever,  it  would  still  leave  tin 
mentally  deficient,  as  it  does  nut  i 
compare  the  relative  amount 
suns  or  pains,  to  individuals  in  the  sm 
cumstauces.      In   its   particular   application, 
however,  it  is  truly   no  less   defectivi 
though  we  are  told  that  temperan 
gence,  &c.  should  vary  the  di 
merit  or  reward,  we  are  not  told  to  \> 
or  in  what  proportions,  it  should  1 
these  circumstances.     Till  ibis  be 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  the  elein 
Bentham's  moral  arithmetic  have  no  determi- 
nate  value^Bud  that  it   would  I 
impossible  to  work  any  practical 
legislation  by  the  help  ol  them.     It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  even  if  th 
complished,  and  the  cognisance  of  all  these 
particulars  distinctly  enjoined  by  the  law,  the 
only  effect  would  be,  to  introduce  a  | 
and  fantastic  complexity  into  our  systems  of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  encumber  judicial  pro- 
cedure with  a  multitude  ol 
practicable  observani  ■  -      'I 
in  consideration  of  which  Mt 
have  the  laws  vary  the  put 
numerous  and  so  indefinite,  that  it  would  re- 
quite a  vast  deal  more  labour  to  ascerltin 
their  existence  in  any  particular  i 
establish  the  principal  offence      Thfl  firtl  * 
Temperament ;  and  in  a  case  of  Hogg; 
suppose  Mr.  Bentham   would    r> 
lashes  to  a  sanguine  and  irritable 
and  lay  a  few  additional  stripes  on  a  , 
matic  or  pituitous  one.     But  how 
perament  to  be  given  in  evidence?  or  are  tat 
judges  to  aggravate  or  alleviate  a  punishment 
upon  a  mere  inspection  of  the  prisoner'scaa- 
plexion.     Another  circumstance  thai  shooM 
affect  the  pain,  is  the  offenr 
mind  ;  and  another  his  strength  of  ur.dt  rsttoit- 
ing.     How  is  a  court  to  take  cognisance  o' 
these  qualities  ?  or  in  what  degree  are 
affect  their  proceedings  ?     If  we  are  to  *!»> 
such  considerations  into  our  law  at  a' 
ought  to  be  carriei 
Mr.  Bentham  has  indicated  ;  and  it 
expressed  in  the  statu!* 
punishment  should  be 
on  account  of  his  wife's  pregrui 
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colour  ofhis  children's  hair.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  theundistiiiijuishiniigrossnessof 
otfjowtual  practice  is  better  than  such  foppery. 
\^PC\  a  punishment  which  is  calculated  for 
thtP common,  average  condition  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and,  in  almost  all 
eases,  we  leave  with  the  judge  a  discretionary 
power  of  accommodating  it  to  any  peculiarities 
that  may  seem  to  require  an  exception.  After 
•11,  this  is  the  most  plausible  part  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham' &  arrangements. 

In  what  he  has  said  of  the  false  notions 
which  legislators  have  frequently  followed  in 
preference  to  the  polar  light  of  utility,  we 
think  we  discover  a  good  deal  of  inaccuracy, 

tome  little  want  of  candour.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham must  certainly  be  conscious  that  no  one 

pretended  that  the  mere  antiquity  of  a 
law  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  it,  in 
spile  of  its  evident  inutility:  But  when  the 
utility  'if  parting  with  it  is  doubtful,  its  an- 
tiquity may  fairly  be  urged  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour,  and  as  a  reason  for 
being  cautious  at  least  in  the  removal  of  what 
m»*t  be  incorporated  with  so  many  other  in- 
stitutions. We  plead  the  antiquity  of  our 
Constitution  as  an  additional  reason  for  not 
>g  it  no  to  innovators :  but  nobody  ever 
thought,  we  believe,  of  advancing  this  plea  in 
support  of  the  statutes  against  Witchcraft.  In 
the  same  way,  we  think,  there  is  more  wit 

reason  in  ascribing  the  errors  of  many 
legislators  to  their  being  misled  by  a  metaphor. 
The  metaphor,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has 
generally  arisen  from  the  principle  or  practice 
to  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  give  effect  in- 
dependent of  it.    The  law  of  England  respects 

>4ptny  of  a  free  citizen's  dwelling   SO 

as  to  yield  it  some  privilege;  and  there- 

for**.n  K:. irishman's  house  is  called  hisCastle. 

The  piety  or  superstition  of  some  nations  has 

determined  that  a  criminal  cannot  he  arrested 

'worship.     This  is  the  whole  fact  ■ 

-age  is  neither  explained  nor  convicted 

v,  by  saying  that  such  people  call 

a  church  llie   House  of  God.     If  it  were  tin- 

of  God,  does  Mr.  Bentham  conceive 

that  it  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  criminals? 

-aid  of  the  Fictions  of  law,  there 

is  much  of  the  same  misapprehension.     Men 

neither  are,   nor  ever  were,   misguided   by 

is:  but  the  fictions  are  merely  eer- 

ind  striking  methods  of  expressing 

a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  in  an  appri  !:  n- 
utihty.    To  deter  men  from  com- 
mitting treason,  their  offspring  is  asm 

it  in  their  punishment.    The 
motive  and  object  of  this  law  is  plain  enough  ; 
the  effect  "Corruption  of  blood," 
nor  hide  its  injustice. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  heir  is  the  sameper- 
ih  the  deceased,  it  is  but  a  pithy  way 
ig  that  he  is  bound  in  all  the  obli- 
I  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  his 
e««or.     That  the  King  never  dies,  is 
nig  that  the 
ever  vacant  :  and  thai  he  is  every 
ne,  il    it    lie   lawful  to  say  that  a 
In  all  these  ob- 
servation*,  and   in  many  that  are  scatter?! 


through  the  subsequent  part  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Bentham  seems  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  common  sense  in  the  world  ;  mid  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  an  opening 
in  the  letter  of  the  law  for  folly,  misapprehen- 
sion, or  abuse,  its  ministers  will  eagerly  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  throw  the  whole  frame  of 
into  disorder  and  wretchedness.  A 
very  slight  observation  of  the  actual  business 
of  life  might  have  taught  him,  that  expediency 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  and  cer- 
tainly discovered  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  rinding  it ;  and  that  in  a  certain  stage  of 
civilisation  there  is  generated  such  a  quantity 
of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  as  to  disarm 
absurd  institutions  of  their  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, and  to  administer  defective  laws  into  a 
system  of  practical  equity.  This  indi 
the  grand  corrective  wMch  remedies  all  the 
errors  of  legislators,  andretrenches  all  that  is 
pernicious  in  prejudice.  It  makes  us  inde- 
pendent of  technical  systems,  and  indifferent 
to  speculative  irregularities ;  and  he  who  could 
increase  its  quantity,  or  confirm  its  power, 
would  do  more  service  to  mankind  than  all 
the  philosophers  that  ever  speculated  on  the 
means  of  their  reformation. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  meet  with  a 
perplexity  which,  though  very  ingeniously 
prodnira,  sppemrs  i"  u  to  be  wholly  gmtut. 
tous/^Mr.  Bentham  for  a  long  time  can  see 
n«/ distinction  between  Civil  and  Criminal 
5irisprudene**^  and  insists  upon  it,  that  rights 
and  rriWs  necessarily  and  virtually  imply 
each  other.  If  I  have  a  right  to  get  your 
horse,  it  is  only  because  it  would  be  a  crime 
for  you  to  keep  him  from  me  :  and  if  it  be  a 
crime  for  me  to  take  your  horse,  it  is  only  be- 
cause you  have  a  right  to  keep  him.  Tins 
we  think  is  very  pretty  reasoning:  IJnSJthe 
distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  criminal 
law  is  not  the  less  substantial  and  apparent. 
The  civil  law  is  that  which  directs  and  en- 
joins— the  criminal  law  is  that  which  Punishes. 
This  is  enough  for  the  legislator;  and  for  thoM 
who  are  to  obey  him.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry. 
no  doubt,  how  far  all  rights  may  be  considered 
as  the  counterpart  of  crimes;  and  whether 
every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  ne.  i  ssarily 
implies  a  delict  in  the  event  of  its  violation. 
On  this  head  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  ;  bat  in  our  opinion  Ml 

~~^ar.     Tin 

seems  to  be  nothing  gained^*  for  instance, 
either  in  the  way  of  clearness  or  consistency, 
by  arranging  under  the  head  of  criminal  law, 
those  cases  of  refusal  to  fulfil  contracts,  or  to 
perform  obligations,  for  which  no  other  pun- 
ishment is  or  oiiL'ht  to- be  provided,  tut  a  com- 
pulsory fulfilment  or  performance.  This  is 
merely  following  out  the  injunction  of  the 
civil  code,  and  cannot,  either  in  law  or  m  logic, 
bo  correctly  retarded  as  a  punishment.  The 
proper  practical  test  of  a  crime,  is  «  here,  eves 
and  above  the  restitution  of  the  violated  right 
(win-re  that  is  possible),  the  violator  is  sub- 
jected to  a  direct  pain,  in  order  lo  'leter  from 
the  repetition  of  suoh  oiiences. 

In  passing  to  tli  miitial  law.V^x. 

Bentham  does  not.  (ocgeV  \\\e  uBMajMN^  «k  Aw»- 
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ifying  and  dividing.  Delicts,  according  to 
him,  are  either.  1.  Private,  or  against  one  or 
a  few  individuals;  2.  Reflective,  or  against  the 
delinquent  himself;  3.  Semipublic,  or  against 
gome  particular  class  or  description  of  per- 
•ons;  and,  finally.  Public,  or  against  the  whole 
community.  Private  delicts,  again,  relate 
either  to  the  person,  the  property,  the  repu- 
tation or  the  condition  ;  and  they  are  distrib- 
uted into  complex  and  simple,  principal  and 
accessory,  positive  and  negative,  &c.  &c.  The 
'  chief  evil  of  a  crime  is  the  alarm  which  it 
excites  in  the  community;  and  the  degree  of 
this  alarm,  Mr.  Bentham  assumes,  depends 
upon  eight  circumstances,  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  delinquent,  his  motives,  his  noto- 
riety, his  character,  the  difficulties  or  facilities 
of  the  attempt,  &c.  But  here  again,  wo  see 
no  sense  in  the  enumeration ;  the  plain  fact 
being,  that  the  alarm  is  increased  by  every 
thing  which  renders  it  probable  that  such  acts 
may  be  frequently  repeated.  In  one  case,  and 
one  of  considerable  atrocity,  there  is  no  alarm 
at  all ;  because  the  only  beings  w  ho  can  be 
affected  by  it,  are  incapable  of  fear  or  suspi- 
cion— this  is  the  case  of  infanticide :  and  Mr. 
Bentham  ingeniously  observes,  that  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
laws  of  many  nations  have  been  so  extremely 
indifferent  on  that  subject.  In  modem  Eu- 
rope, however,  he  conceives  that  they  are 
barbarously  severe.  In  the  case  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  community,  such  as  mis- 
government  of  all  kinds,  the  danger  again  is 
always  infinitely  greater  than  the  alarm. 

The  remedies  which  law  has  provided 
against  the  mischief  of  crimes,  Mr.  Bentham 
says,  are  of  four  orders;  preventive — repres- 
sive— compensatory — or  simply  penal.  Upon 
the  subject  of  compensation  or  satisfaction, 
Mr.^t'iitham  is  most  copious  and  most  origi- 
nal ;  and  under  the  title  of  satisfaction  in 
honour,  he  presents  us  with  a  very  calm, 
acute,  and  judicious  inquiry  into  the  effects 
of  duelling;  wh'ch  he  represents  as  the  only 
remedy  which  the  impolicy  or  impotence  of 
our  legislators  has  left  for  such  offences.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the  same  good 
sense  prevails  in  what  he  subjoins,  as  to  the 
means  that  might  be  employed  to  punish  in- 
sults and  attacks  upon  the  honour  of  individu- 
als.  According  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence, 
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he  is  for  making  the  delinquent  pronounce  » 
discourse  of  humiliation,  either  standing,  orca 
his  knees,  before  the  offended  party, 
clothed  in  emblematical  robes,  with  a  _ 
of  a  characteristic  nature  on  his  head, 
There  possibly  may  be  countries  where  sucl 
contrivances  might  answer;  but,  with  us, 
they  would  not  only  be  ineffectual,  but  ridic- 
ulous. 

In  the  choice  of  punishments,  Mr.  Bentham 
wishes  legislators  to  recollect,  that  punish- 
ment is  itself  an  evil ;  and  that  it  consists  of 
five  parts ; — the  evil  of  restraint — the  evil  of 
suffering — the  evil  of  apprehension — the  eri 
of  groundless  persecution — and  the  evils  that 
extend  to  the  innocent  connections  of  the  de- 
linquent. For  these  reasons,  he  is  anxious  that 
no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  without  * 
real  cause,  or  without  being  likely  to  influecre 
the  will;  or  where  other  remedies  might 
have  been  employed ;  or  in  cases  where  the 
crime  produces  less  evil  than  the  punishment 
These  admonitions  are  all  very  proper,  and, 
we  dare  say,  sincere;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  they  are  in  any  way  recommended  by 
their  novelty. 

In  the  section  upon  the  indirect  means  of 
preventing  crimes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
genius  and  strong  reasoning;  though  there 
are  many  things  set  down  in  too  rash  and  per- 
emptory a  maimer,  and  some  that  are  sup- 
ported with  a  degree  of  flippancy  not  verj 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  five  main  sources 
of  offence  he  thinks  are,  want  of  occupation, 
the  angry  passions,  the  passion  of  the  sexe*, 
the  love  ot  intoxication,  and  the  love  of  gain. 
As  society  Hvimflwy11  these  lose  a  good 
deal*5T  their  mischievous  tendency,  aapepung 
the  last;  against  which,  of  course,  th^legisla- 
ture  should  be  more  vigilant  than  ever.  In 
the  gradual  predominance  of  the  avaricious 
passions  over  all  the  rest,  however,  Mr.  Ben- 
tham sees  many  topics  of  consolation;  and 
concludes  this  part  of  his  woik  with  declar- 
ing, that  it  should  be  the  great  object  of  the 
criminal  law  to  reduce  all  offences  to  that 
species  which  can  be  completely  atoned  tor 
and  repaired  by  payment  ot  a  sum  of  money. 
It  is  a  part  of  his  system,  which  we  have  for- 
gotten to  mention,  that  persons  so  injured 
should  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  reputation 
out  of  the  public  purse. 


(lanuart),  1803.) 
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Althouch  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
greater  respect  for  any  names  than  we  do  for 
thnse  that  are  united  in  the  title  of  this  work, 
we  Kills'  be  permitted  to  say,  that  there  are 
ma  v  thiKgs  with  which  we  cannot  agree, 
bcdi'  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  Mr. 


Stewart's  elucidation  and  defence  of  it.  That 
elucidation  begins,  indeed,  with  a  remark, 
which  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  contro- 
vert ;  that  the  distinguishing  featuie  of  Ft. 
Reid's  j  hilosophv  is  the  systematical  steadi- 
ness with  which  he  has  adhered  to  the  comee 
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let obsTvitinn. and  ihe  admirab] 

nil  bj  which  he  b  m-.-ll 

infill  ol  the  beta  he  h 
Bui   llien   Mr.  Stewart  immediately 
follow  iiiion  with  a  warm  en- 

eomin  indootiva  philoaophy  of  Lord 

hi-  and  i  loquent  exposition 
»l  ihe  real  advantage  thai  maj 
from  ap  i  those 

sound  h)  ili.it 

-  In  all  [he  splen- 

Prom 

iiat  Mr.  Home  published  hit 

..i  human  nature,  down  10  the  bteal 

apecni.  ireet  and  Mr.  Stewart 

«red  this  to  be  a  favour- 

lie  wuli  all  metaphysical  writers;  and 

that  ill.  :v  differed  in  almost  even 

portance  of  each  inquiries,  and  in  predicting 
the  approach  of  some  striking  improvement  in 
the  manner  ot  conducting  them. 
Now,  in  these  apecnJ  cannot  help 

tpepecling  thai  ihoae  philoaophera  have  I n 

misled   in  ■  i  by  a  false 

. v ; and  that  their  zeal  fur  the  promotion 
atndiea  has  led  them  to  form 
expectations  Romew  hat  sanguine  and  extrava- 
ganl,  lioth  as  lo  t h> •  i r  substantial  utility  and 
:  •  pos«  bilit]  ol  then  ultimate  improve- 
In  reality,  it  doea  nol  appear  to  us 
that  any  great  ain  in  the  kim-, 

of  the  operations  of  mind  is  lo  I xpected 

ernent  in  the  plan  "i  investi- 
gation; or  that  the  condition  of  mankind  is 
likidv  in  •  !  jr.-at  benefit  Irani  the 

ition  hT  this  interesting  but  abstracted 
eiuih  . 

live   philosophy,  or   that  which  pro- 
«  upon  the  careful  obi  of  facts. 

iheil  tu  i«u  .Li' 

ihoee  thai  can  be 

Exiierimenl  : 

-   are   actual!)    in    uur 

and   the   |i  of  Ihe 

1'lli'Otually  cmjiloyed   to  ar- 

iiiImiii-  i!i  •  v  aa  to 

nd   re- 

iia  are 

thot..  that  in'.'.ii  i  placed 

id  our  reach  :  ill"  order  and 

which  v  rally  unable 

li  ch  "••  can  do  little 

l  ami   record   ihe  la 

appear  to  be  governed.     Those 

-      - 

m  ;  and  ihe 
■  •■fully  watching  then 

-  not  direct 

;.  bow- 

i  ini'ii' 
- 


complislicd  by  Ih  ! 

bin  |  and   di 

ipplied  lo  the  planet 

oed  a\  .'ii  - 
entirely  at  his  dia] 

[twill  t  it  is 

almost  exclusively  m  tins  departn 

per  Experiment,  that  land  Bacon 

ihe  attention  oi    Ins  followeia.      II.-   I 

mental  maxim  is,  that  know 

and  the  great   problem  wlm 

aims  at 

01  quulitj  n 
periment,  I" 
lo  enable  us  to  n 
The  greater  pari  of  fhi 

cordiugly  is  taken  Up  with  rul  I 

for  contrivii  . 

and  ihe  chief  advantage  whii  h  he  t>  ema  to 
have  expected  from  the  progress  of  ih 
iiinii  s  app  ara  to  be  a  ntered  in tl 
menl  •>!   mi 

nnii  erae  which  I  I 

Observer,  th  law  sof  phi 

exeepl  w  Sere  thi  \  ara  prohd 
Inn  little  application  ;  and  lo  such 
tin-  rewards  ol  Irs  philo 
lo  have  used,     li  a  evident  ' 

that  no  direct  alii  Ij  can  resull  from  th 
ai'cumie  obaervation  ol  oceorrenci  a  which  we 
cannot  uonliolj  and  that  for  the  us 

«e  are  indebted  nol  so  much  to  ihi 
as  to  ihe  ppraon  'vim  discovered   the  a 
lion.     It   also  appears  lo  !•■ 
thai  in  the  an  ol  obaervslii 

01  fundamental   improvemi 

ice  and  all.  .  '1  that 

can    ever   be  I 

though  a  tali 

mav  facilitate  to  i  l 

ihai  have  been  collected,  it  does 

actual  know  led 
be  incn 
them. 

I 
us  thai  !li>  \ 

I 
laws. 

In    the    proper    fv\]»'lim'"  I 

• 

■■■  the  ki ."■ 
sardv  derivi 
tniii  of  materials  which  we  n 

;Iier.      tu  tl 

i 
ol    our  cork 

lly  acquire 
of  ih"  cansea  of  lb 
aa  we  oi 

- 

good  ■!• 
lo  whii 
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Now,  it  appear*  to  us  to  be  pretty  evident 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  Human  Hind  are 
almost  all  of  the  latter  description.  We  feel, 
and    perceive,  at"'    remember,  without   any 

§urp<  -  ivanofl  of  ours,  and  have  evi- 

cnily  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  which 
ue  performed.     We  may  ob- 
.11  nl   distinguish    those   operations  of 
mind,  indeed,  with  mora  or  teat  attention  or 
Out   we  caimot  subject  them  to 
experiment,  or  alter  their  nature  by  any  pro- 
oesa  ol  investigation.     We  cannot  (it-compose 
our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our 
sensations  with  a  prism ;  nor  can  we,  by  art 
and  contrivance,  produce  any  combination  of 
itsoi  emotions,  besides  those  with  which 
all  BUM  bare  bean  provided  by  nature.    No 
metaphysician  e  nalysis  to  discover 

a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in 
the  mind  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth 
or  a  new  metal  ,  DOT  can  lie  hope,  by  any 
process  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental  com- 
bination different  from  any  that  nature  has 
produced  iii  the  minds  of  other  persons.  The 
science  of   metaj  therefore,  depends 

upon  observation,  and  not  upon  experiment : 
And  all  reasonings  upon  mind  proceed  ac- 
cordingly upon  a  reference  to  that  general 
observation  which  all  men  are  supposed  to 
have  made,  and  not  to  any  particular  exjieii- 
menls.  which  are  known  only  lo  the  inventor. 
— The  province  of  philosophy  in  this  depart- 
ment, therefore,  is  the  province  of  observation 
•nly  ;  and  in  this  department  the  greater  part 
of  that  co  la  ol  laws  which  Bacon  has  pro- 
vided for  ihe  regulation  of  experimental  in- 
duction is  plainly  without  authority.  In  meta- 
physics, certainly,  knowledge  is  not  power; 
and  instead  of  producing  new  phenomena  to 
elucidate  the  old.  by  well-contrived  and  well- 
conduct,  d  experiments,  the  most  dili 
iiuirer  can  do  no  more  ilia n  registei  and  manga 
the  appearances,  which  bfl  can  neitheraccount 
for  nor  control. 

But  though  our  power  can  in  no  case  be 
directly  incrfaeed  by  ill-"  moat  vigilant  and 
i  observation  alone,  oar  knovud 

utten  be  very  greatly  extended  by  it.  In  ihe 
science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  necessa- 
rily to  follow,  that  all  men  must  be  practically 
ar  with  all  the  functions  and  qualities 
of  their  minds;  and  with  almost  all  the  laws 

by  wlr.'li  tli-y  appear  to  be  governed.  Evan 

one  knows  exactly  what  it  ia  to  perceive  and 
!o  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  bi 
in  I  though  he  may  not  always  apply  the 
words  that  denote  these  operations  with  per- 
fect propriety,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  thai 
any  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.  Even  those 
laws  of  thonght,  or  connections  of  mental 
operation,  that  are  not  so  commonly  St 
words,  appear  to  be  universally  known  ;  and 
are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  ihose 
who  ii  ght  of  enouncing  them  in  pre- 

r  abstract  propositions.  A  man  who 
uever  beard  it  liaartad  that  memory  depends 
npon  attention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon 
rare  t&  any  thing  thai  he  wishes loiemeraW  ■, 


and  accounts  for  h 
(edging  tliat  he  had  pai 
groom,  who  never  heard  < 
ideas,  feeds  the  v<  i 
of  a  drum  ,  and  the  unj 
who  tame  elephants  and 
-d  upon  the  same  ol 
principle.  Th 

functions  according  to  certa.; 
possible  that  any  one  should  ever  dm 
bring  lo   light  any  funClioi 
which  men  would  admit  the  ensteoee, 
they  were  previously  convinced 
ation  on  themselves.     A  philosophe 
the  first  lo  stute  these  laws,  and  to 
their  operat;  lly  in  vonli 

must  be  already  famili 
l  hem  in  reality.  t«  can  assent » 4 

•  of  his  uescnptp 
For  these  reason 
that  the  labours  of  tie 
of  b>-  latad  to  those  o 

or  experimental  philosophi 
impropriety,  be compaied  I 
manan  who  arranges  into 
words  of  a  language  which 
inrly  by  all  hisreaders;  or  of  theartu 
hibits  to  them  a  correct  map  of  a  dn 
every  part  of   which  they 
acquainted.    We  acquire  a  pi 
of  our  own  minds  without  si 
just  as  we  acquire  a  pet 
native  language  or  our  nal,. 


■  I'. 


,( 


cannot,   without  mucii 

oae  a  grammar  of  the  one, 
To  arrange 
particulars  of  our  practical  . 
set  down,  wilhout  omission 
tortiou,   every    tiling  that 
upon  a  subject,  requires  a  , 

'lion,  and  d 
ill.'  lot  of   hut  lev 
perhaps,  more  of  those 
than  in  any  other;  but 
of  tin-,  than  . ual  the 

of    the 

from  a  previous  acqo  i 

ject — that  in. 

that  was  not  practical  i 

■otial  audition  is  mad- 
by  a  scientific  distribution 
After  such  a  systematic  arrange 

lioedj  and  a  correct  not 
plied,  we  may  indeed  couceivi 
and  will  certainl) 
nature  and  extent  of  oi:: 
information  itself  is  n" 

with  all  the  mall-rials  0 

not  become 

siliun 

But  though  we  have 
way  to  Bxpn 
probable    on 
of  metaphysical  specie 
no  means  be  understood  aa  r 
that    these 

cciiliou,  indeed,  and  some  of  lb 
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its  of  mind,  it  seems  now  to  be  admil- 

philosophy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us, 

ngs  lead  us 

veil,  and  the  ignorance,  ol 

to  lite  laws  of  Association,  huw- 

le  case  is  somewhat  different,     ln- 

vi  the  application  of  such  laws  are 

fojQ.I  ry  one,  and  there  are 

a  do  not  erf  themselves  arrive  at  some 

ilion  (il   their  general  limits 

plication :   But  that   they  are   sooner 

may  be  more  steadily  and  ex- 

when  our  observations  are 

i>»  lessons  of  a  judicious  instruc- 

rns  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ,  and 

are  no  errors  of  opinion  perhaps 

be  corrected  without  the  help 

physical  principles,  it  cannot  be  dis- 

in   habitual   acquaintance  with 

-      ids  us  more  directly  to  the 

b  errors,  and  enables  us  more 

(plain  and  correct  some  of   the 

aberrations  of   the  human 

Wler  all,  perhaps,  the  chief 

i   speculations  will  be  found   to 

'mlesome    exercise    which 

a  the  faculties,  and   the  delight 

I   by  the  cimsciousness  of 

i  this  subject,  we 

i  Mr.  Stewart  the  following 

I  quotations : — 

r    well   qualified  lo  indue,  from  hi* 
■-.  of  whatever  eonoui  B»  to 

'Icrslsnding,  has  bcauii- 

arked.  ihai.  *  by  turning  Ihe  soul  inward 

centiated,  and  fire  filled 

lighta  o( science  :  and  lhal, 

•  lieiher  we  mke,  or  whether  we 

ilie  Chase  is  certainly  ot  »■ 

ht  mind  tah 

ifa    practical   applicnii'iit*; 

'   rank  among  i!io«e  pre- 

.  which  another  wmer  of  e<|Ual 

'•ompared  to  *  ihe  crops  which 

he  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to 

iiui  dressing  to  the  land.'  " 

pp.  166,  167. 

nt  his  observations   on   the 

i  Dr.  field's  philosophy.  Mr. 

resent  his  readers  with  any 

^^■te  or  the  peculiar 

»   bv   which   it   i»  principally  distin- 

;iart  of  the  book  indeed  ap- 

be   ad.lreti«ei|    altlli'Sl    e\eln-.ively  In 

-  me'  degree  initiated  in  the 

id  consists  of  a 

-  philosophy  from  the 

us  that  had  been  made 

lis  a  i  if  proposed 

and  is  directed  against  the 

nf   :h"   e\ii 
Ir.    Stewart   answers   with 
that   the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
.  no  concern  with  the  tl 
tormed  as  to  the  causes  of 
tit!  operations,  but  is  entire 

of  those  phenomena  • 
'ernnl  consciou- 
perception.      On    the 
lie  makes  some 
.  .ilions  :   and,   after  having 


ihe  perceptible  improvement  that  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  method  ol  conaider- 
lual   phenomena,  he  con- 
chides  with  the  following  judicious  and  elo- 
quent observations: — 

"  The  authors  who  form  the  most  conspicuous 
exceptions  lo  thia  gradual  progress,  consist  chiefly 
of  men,  whose  errors  may  tie  easily  accounted  for, 
by  ihe prejudicca connected  wiihiheir  circumscribed 
habita  of  observation  and  inquiry ; — of  Physiolo- 
gists, accustomed  to  attend  lo  that  part  ulonrnl'the 
human  frame,  which  ihe  knife  of  ihe  Anatomist 
can  lay  open:  or  of  Chenuata,  who  enier  on  die 
analysis  of  Thought,  fresh  from  ihe  decumposiiioni 
of  ibe  laboratory  ;  carrying  into  the  Theory  ot  Mind 
itself  (what  Bacon  expressly  calls)  '  the  smoke  and 
tarnish  of  the  furnace.'  01  the  value  ol  such  pur- 
suits, nunc  can  ihink  more  highly  ihan  myself ;  but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  mosi  dis- 
tinguished pre-eminence  in  them  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abstracted 
reflection  ;  or  an  understanding  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  early  association,  and  the  illusions  of 
pnpulnr  language.  1  will  not  go  so  far  as  Cicero, 
when  he  ascribes  to  those  who  possess  these  ad- 
vnntnges.  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect : 
'  Magni  rlt  tnpenii  revocare  mrnlrm  a  tauihu*.  ft 
fogiuitionrm  a  consuetudine  abducrrr.'  I  would 
•■inly  claim  for  them,  ibe  merit  of  patient  and  cau- 
lious  research  ;  and  would  exact  from  their  an- 
■  the  same  qualifications." — pp.  1)0,  111. 

The  second  great  objection  that  has  been 
made  lo  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Reid,  is,  that 
they  tend  lo  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical 
inniosity,  by  stating  as  ultimate  facts  many 
phenomena  which  might  be  resolved  into 
simpler  principles;  and  perplex  the  science 
of  mind  with  an  unnecessary  multitude,  of 
!  and  unaccountable  properties.  Ai 
to  the  lirst  of  these  objections,  we  agree  M> 
tirelv  with  Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophers,  by 
exposinrr  their  errors  and  convincing  them  of 
their  ignorance,  than  to  gratify  it  by  sub- 
scribing  to  their  blunders.  It  is  one  step  to- 
i  true  explanation  of  any  phenomenon, 
DM  ihe  fallacy  of  an  erroneous  one; 
and  though  the  contemplation  of  such  errors 
may  render  us  more  diffident  of  our  own  suc- 
cess, it  will  probably  teach  us  some  lessons 
that  are  far  from  diminishing  our  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  But  to  the  charge  of  multiply- 
ing unnecessarily  the  original  and  instinctive 
principles  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
think,  has  not  made  by  any  means  so  satis- 
l:i. -tin  v  an  answer.  The  greater  part  of  what 
-  indeed  upon  this  subject,  is  rather  an 
.  for  Dr.  Reid,  than  a  complete  ji 
cation  of  him.  In  his  classification  of  the 
active  powers,  he  admits  that  Dr.  Reid  has 
multiplied,  without  necessity,  the  number  of 
Olf  original  affections;  and  that,  iii  the  "th'T 

parts  of  Us  dootrine,  ha  has  manifested  a 
to  the  same  extreme.  It  would  have 
been  belter  if  he  had  rested  the  defence  of 
his  author  upon  those  concessions;  and  upon 
the  general  reasoning  with  which  they  are 
very  skilfully  associated,  to  prove  the  supe- 
rior safety  and  prudence  of  a  tardiness  to 
eeneralise  and  assimilate:  For,  with  all  our 
deference  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  we 
Bod  it  impossible  to  agree  with  htm,  ifi  vWvw 
particular  instances  in.  \vW.\v  \ic  Ycvs.  cwitaaa  • 
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>o*e  the  injustice  of  the  . 

•  I  see  no  i  B   prtn- 

.  or  a  prit 
in  hum  ;  nor  can 

sort  o! 
- 

|ir.  Knit's  only  rc.t-on  foi 
the  I*-  immmily  u 

is,  that  this  credulity  u 
nt  and  Excessive  in  child 

•  ■ins  obvious  to  answer,  that 

give.   Ir*  nltlll 

city  of   III 
Then 

sen"'  I   in  an   ml 

thai  should  happen,  they  have  seldom  s- 
degree  of  memory  or  alien' 

general   nil 

■  is,  lll.lt  Hi 

- 
realities  ol  «  li  ch  th 

struct] 

overlook  for  the 

Si  I  ll.i  I 


D^= 


.ausatiun  . 


tip.  4H1. 


jcx,  1806.) 

>:•  itr   I  7  95,  writtru 
ftph  Pit 

th  District 
London:  1805. 


gnir> 

■'1  111     ! 

mot  i 


ten  more,  we  be> 
f  subjects, 
tor  ;  anil  probably 
r  appears  to 
ia  several  publica- 
,i  m  make  an  trra  in  the 
K*  of  speculation  to  which 
Jr    ^  I  exactly  of 

jgl  ue  think   Di 
*j.mon  magnitude  in  the  his- 
•erused 
ie  w  iih  more  ml 
•»*"•*  '!SU!l"rv  f'"11"'  m  publications 
"ii.     The  memoirs  are 
M  and  simplicity. 
gulai  picture  of  that  in- 
ijf  activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that 
! illness,    and     sincerity.. 
jB^'  this  restless 

The  observations  annexed  by 
the  work,  we  think,  of  a  pow- 
ous,   and    most    untractable 
Tiny  are  written  in  a  defy- 
unaccommodating  style:  with 
asoning,  in  many  places,  but 
rashness  and  arrogance;  and 
.  w  ith  a  cant  of  philosnphism.  and 
of  party  politics,  which  communicale 
.  to  the  whole  work,  and  ir- 
ly  excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  this 
s  despiser  of  all  sorts  of  prejudice 


•w  a  very  considerable  portion  of  lino 
^BKsw.   containing   a   pretty   full   account   of   I  > r 
^^psilev''  life  and  conversation,  and  of  lii- 
■■bneu'i'ir-"-!  m'  •  iriuiral  philoao. 

lling    only    in.-    !: 

•Xftiiitnaiiou  ul  In*  doctrine  o(  MmciuWuv. 


In  the  Seconi 
professes  to 

.  "alousdefei 
termlism,  and  of 

deal  of  t.iKni  an 
But  w. 

siders  both 
finally  set  nt   re: 
learned  friend  ! 

"  Indeed,"  he  ob 
now  be  cons:. 
resUl  Collins'  pint" 
Dr.  Hartley  < 

■  w  of  the  hi 
ii  nil  his  opponent.. 

■!  rri-puhhra  ut  da 
maxim  ■  Is*'. 

the  republic  of  let'. 

.Soul,  the    fi 
duration  of  Futon 
of   the  Tnniiy  !  and  Tn 
regarded  as  M 
—p.  335. 

Th<- 
long  1  ■• 
we  Ii 

But  we  ren 
rates  of  Materialist 
triumph ;  and 
admitting  that  all  t 
of  mind  are  until  t 
it   luis  alv 
much  easier  to  pn 
thauli 


and   Tn 
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belief  of  it  that  is  implied  in  Per- 

nory;  a  belief,  the  tounda- 

e  seems  to  think,  it  would 

g   more   than   absurd   to  call  in 

ovi   the  reality  ol   this  general 

oi  belief,  mi  one  ever  attempted  to 

Th>-'  question  is  only  about  Ha  iual 

th.    li  ily,  ii.  every 

that  our  be  d    be   erroneous: 

-iin!  in  sugg 

doubting  ol  its  oonformity  with 

The  obstinacy  of  our  belief,  ID  this 

even 
er  all  our  endeavoui  our- 

with  tli"  objections  thai  have  been 
beolbtely  without  parallel 
hiato  human  faculties.    All 

,  believe  that  the  earth  is  at  rest :  and 
it  the  sun  ami  Bj  perform  a  diurnal 

und  it.    They  also  believe  thai 
bach  they  occupy  on  the  surface 
i  absolutely  the  uppern  that  the  in- 

ol  the  opposite  surface  must   be 
in  an  inverted  jtosition.    Now  of 
renal  practical,  and  irresistible  belief 
pern.  disabused 

illation,  though  it  influences  their  ordi- 
tinues,  in  fact,  to  be 
s.     In 
Berkleian  m  ghl  admit  the 
a  of  the  illusions  of  n 

i  son  were  nffi- 

ol  their. fallacy. 

phenomena  ol   i  and  of  Dp- 

I  a  sort  of 

tntum   cmcis.  to  demonstrate   that  a 

iry   to 
lit  ion  in  the  hil- 
ls it  utterl) 

!  the  nbjectsof  our  tli 

lity  nl  Nature  givps  11  f 
10  thai  the  ]  .f  m;i- 

onal  men  ri  tured. 

:  ins,  out  of  the  gams  mat.  • 
i  a  sp  l  v  know  n  ., 

I  men  b  I,  in  which, 

as  in  delirium  tremens,  there   is  tr>-- 

1     jurl  but    where    the 

•  ntiiely  in  the  patient  mi* 

lb"  i  nought  nr  in 

The 
i  such  c.i- 
ll.ein  with  tli* 
.mil    it    is    ■ 

hi  io  impute 
-  they  can  nave  individually 
tn.    The  majoril 

-unlitv 
th  it  we  can  havi 

b  the 

liia]   must   be 

Imitted  that  "we 

'n  have 

.<  Inch  we 

:  nl  any    in  ••!)   our 


oa^s 


bodily  organs  at  all."     But  it  is  rarely  alto- 
gether as  reasonable  to  say,  that  we 
hive  had  all  those  perceptions,  without  the 
aid  or  intervention  of  any  in. 
at  all.  Those  perceptions,  ti».  I  have 

been  accompanied  with  a  buliel  that  would 

not  havi  -  universal  oi  ii n 

being  utterly  without  a  foundation 

In  short,  out 

complete  or  irrefragable  prool  ol   the  n 

■  of  external  things  ,   1 
to  conceive  that  we  might  h 
lions  without  them,    wis  donol  Ituow,  there- 
fore, with  certainty,  that  oui 
ever  produced  by  external  ol  m  the 

s  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  we  ac- 

!y  find  perception  and  its  concomitant  be- 
where  we  do  know  with  certainty  i 
is  not  produced  by  any  external  exist. 

It  has  been  laid,  however,  that  we  have  the. 
same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  mute- 
rial  world,  as  for  that  of  our  ow  D  thoughts  or 
conceptions; — as  we  have  no  reason  lot  be- 
in  the  latter,  but  that  we  cannot  help 
it ;  w  Inch  is  equally  true  of  the  former.  Now, 
this  appears  lo  us  to  be  vers  elj  ar- 

gned,     Whatever  we  doubt,  and  w  huti  u  r  we 
prove,  we  must  plainly  (ku'ii  i/ttln 
That  alone  is  certain — all  the  rest  - 
Does  Dr.  Reid   mean    to  assert,  l! 
ceplioti  of 'external  objects  is 
prdiminnrii  to  any   proof  of  their   reality,  or 
that  our  belief  in  their  reality  is  not   founded 
upon  our  consciousness  of  lien  m.1   It 

is  only  our  perceptions,  then,  and  i  ol  iln   >  \- 
ol  their  objects,  which  we  cannot  help 

believing;  and  it  would  be  n< 

able  to  say  that  we  must  lake  alf  our  dfl  ami 

for  realities,  because  we  CSJWOt  doubt  lli.il  ue 
dream,  as  it  is  lo  asseit  that  we  lin  I 
evidence    fol 

world,  as  lor  the  .  .-a  lions 

by  «  bich  it  is  SUggi  n'eil  to  qoi  n 

\v-  dare  not  i  ow  venture  farthei  into  this 
subject:  ret  we  cannot  abandon  it  without  ob- 
serving, that  the  question  is  entire!}  a  i 
of  philosophical  and  abstract  speculatioi 
that  by  lar  the  most  reprehensible 
in  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  are  those  in  wl>  ch  ha 
has  represented  it  as  otherwise.    Winn  we 
in-  exempli  r,  and 

temper,  and  modesty,  with  which  tins  excel- 
lent   man    has    conducted    the    whole  ut    his 

speculations,  ue  cann.it  help  wondering  thai 

he   should  ever  have    forgotten  li  D 
as  |o  descend  to  |i,  I  nller)   wh.ih   he 

has  addressed,    ii  lent,   to  the, 

-  of  the  Berkleian  hypothesis,     The 
old  joke,  of  the  sceptical  ]  hQosobhi  is  i  mining 

I-.  lumbiinf 

t  to  madhot 
i   ten   times   in  different  pans  of   Dr. 
lo -ill's  pub heat, ons.  and  tea] 
bei oi  "ii  not  less  lorci- 

V,i  hi  Reid  -ui,  lj  could 

not  be  ignore!  t  that  those  who  hav. 

■  i  a  material  nn 

ileient  nature  from  olhrr  \ 
(TO*  merely  about  iLeov 
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these  sensations  j  and  could  not  possibly  affect 
the  conduct  or  feelings  of  the  individual.  The 
sceptic,  therefore,  who  has  been  taught  by 
experience  that  certain  perceptions  are  con- 
!  with  unpleasant  sensations,  will  avoid 
the  occasions  of  them  as  carefully  as  those 
who  look  upon  the  object  of  their  perceptions 
as  external  realities.  Notions  and  sensations 
he  cannot  deny  to  exist ;  and  this  limited 
faith  will  regulate  his  conduct  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  extensive  creed  of 
his  antagonists.  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Stewart  would  reject  the  aid  of  such  an  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 

The  length  to  which  these  observations 
have  extended,  deters  us  from  prosec 
any  farther  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  pi 
phy.  The  otberpoints  in  which  it  apm 
us  that  he  has  left  his  svstem  vulnerable  arc, 
his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect, 
aud  his  speculations  on  the  question  of  liberty 


ecujaa 

ncar^W 


and  necessity.     In  the  former,  ire  caai 
thinking  thai  he  baa  dogma 

•cued 
by  the  cogency  of  his  argument* 
endeavoured  to  dr.'  on  the 

of  his  antagonists,  by  illustr.- 
terly  inapplicable, 
made  something  more  than   . 
prejudices  of  men  and  the  n 
guage ;  and  has  more  than  o 
if  we  be  not  mistake 
respectable  author,  we 
pled  to  call  the  most  palpal 
are  glad  that  our  duty  doe- 
enter  into  the   discussion   ol    this 
plexing  controversy ;  I 
milled  to  remark,  that 
ordinary   to  find   the  dep- 
art ionB  on  Motives  so  pos- 
those  very  philosophers  wit! 
trine  of  Causation  is  of  such  high 


(October,  1606.) 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  to  the  year  1795,  written  by  himself:    With  a  Cl 
the  time  of  his  decease,  by  his  Son  Joseph  Priestley ;  and  C" 
Thomaj  Cooper,  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  of  I  u»,  aud  lb* 

William  Christie.    8vo.  pp.  481.     London:  1805. 


Dr.  Priestley  has  written  more,  xve  be- 1      In  the  Second  part  of  his  book, 
licvo,  anil  on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  I  professes  lo  estimate   I 


than  any  other  English  author;  and  probably 
beliered,  aa  Ins  friend  Mr.  Cooper  appears  to 
do  at  this  moment,  that  his  several  publica- 
tions were  destined   to  make  an  a?ra  in  the 

'  i vi-  blanches  of  speculation  to  wliich 
they  bore  reference.  Wo  are  not  exactly  of 
that  opinion  :  But  we  think  Dr.  Priestley  a 
person  of  no  common  magnitude  in  tin--  his- 
tory of  English  literature ;  and  have  perused 
this  miscellaneous  volume  with  more  n 
than  we  have  usually  found  in  publications 
of  the  same  description.  The  memoirs  are 
written  with  great  conciseness  and  simplicity, 
and  present  a  very  singular  picture  of  that  in- 
defatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that 
precipitation,  cheerfulness,  and  sincerity, 
which  made  up  the  character  of  this  restless 
philosopher.  The  observations  annexed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  are  the  work,  we  think,  of  a  pow- 
erful, presumptuous,  and  most  (intractable 
Understanding.  They  arc  written  in  a  defy- 
ing, dogmatical,  unaccommodating  style:  wiih 
much  force  of  reasoning,  in  many  places,  but 
often  with  great  rashness  and  arrogance;  and 
occasionally  with  a  cant  of  philosophism,  and 
g  of  party  politics,  which  communicate 
an  air  of  vulgarity  lo  the  whole  work,  and  ir- 
resistibly excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  this 

■  1 1  imotis  despiser  of  all  sorts  of  prejud ice 
and 

BJI   now  a  very  considerable  portioi 
review,  containing   t   preity   full   bccoiim  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  life  nncl  conversation,  and  of  bin 

an  rabjaoti  c  natural  philoso- 

phy, mid  chemistry;  reuunioe  only  the  following 
•xaiiiiini'ioii  of  his  doctrine  of  MtkivtuAutm. 


lings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  an 

jealous  def  •■  doot 

tenalism,  and  of  the  N 
lions.     A  good  deal   r 
deal  of  talent  are  shown    u 
But  we  believe  that  most  ol 
be  surprised  to  find    that    Mr 
siders  both  these  questions  as 
finally  set  at    test   by  the  Uiaquii 
learned  friend  ! 

"  Indeed,"  he  observe 
now  be  considered  aa  er 
rcsiet  Colliiia'  plm 
Dr.  Ilonley  on    the    mrcharii- 
the  review  of  the  eutiject   taken  by 
and  his  oppoi 
Intrrett  rtrpuhtiea  wf  d< 
maxim  of  technical  law.     It   w 
ihe  republic  of  letters;  and  lb< 
arrived,  when  the 
Soul,  the   freedom   ol    tl 
duration  of   Funue  puni« 
of  Ihe  Tunny  !  ana   T  i 
regarded  nx  no  longer  entnl. 
aion."— p-  335. 

The  advocates  of  Ncces- 
long  been   |  li  of 

we  have  no  inclinalki 

present  with  anv  renewal  of  lhe< 
But   v 

trin rn]  i' 

admitting  lhat  all 

of  mind  are  onfil  to  be  ret 

it   has  niv 
much 
thanti 
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er  contempt  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  friends  may 
egaru  as,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
or  two  hi  defence  of  the  vulgar  opinion. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  mind,  in  case  any  of  our  readers 
should  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  shortly  as  follows. 
The  phenomena  of  thinking,  or  perception, 
are  always  found  connected  with  a  certain 
mass  of  organised  matter,  and  have  never 
been  known  to  exist  in  a  separate  or  detached 
date.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  consider 
is  qtiahtiri  of  that  substance :  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  say,  that  the  quality  of  think- 
ing has  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  affinity  to 
any  of  the  other  qualities  with  which  we 
know  matter  to  be  endowed.  This  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  primary  qualities  of  mailer, 
when  compared  with  each  other.  Solidity, 
for  instance,  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  or 
affinity  to  extension  ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
reason  for  our  considering  them  as  qualities 
of  the  same  substance,  but  thai  they  are  al- 
ways found  in  conjunction — that  they  occupy 
me  portion  of  space,  and  present  Ihem- 
selve*  togethet,  on  all  occasions,  to  oui 

Now,  this  may  be  said,  with  equal 
force,  of  the  quality  of  thinking.  It  is  al- 
ways found  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  mass 
of  solid  and  extended  matter — it  inhabits  the 
:>orli f  space,  and  presents  itself  in- 
variably along  with  those  other  qualities  the 
assemblage  of  which  makes  up  our  idea  of 
organised  mailer.  Whatever  subslmlum  can 
suppoil  ami  unite  the  qualities  of  solidity  and 
extension,  may  therefore  support  the  quality 
of  thinking  also;  and  it  is  eminently  unjjh ilo- 
•Ophical  to  suppose,  that  it  inheres  in  a  sepa- 
rate substance  10  which  we  should  give  the 
appellation  of  Mind  All  the  phenomena  of 
(bought,  it  is  said,  may  be  resolved  by  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Hartley,  into  perception  and 
association.  Now,  perception  is  evidently 
ced  by  certain  mechanical  impulses 
upon  the  nerves,  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
and  can  therefore  be  directly  proved  to  be 
ly  a  peculiar  species  of  motion;  and  as- 
sociation is  something  very  like  the  vibration 
of  musical  cords  in  juxtaposition,  and  is  strictly 
within  the  analogy  of  material  movement. 

In  answering  this  argument,  we  will  fairly 
confess  that  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  Sub- 
and  that  we  are  perfectly  aware 
at  it  is  impossible  to  combine  three  propo- 
ns  upon  the  subject,  without  involving  a 
in.  All  that  -we  know  of  substance, 
■  qualities;  yet  qualities  must  belong  to 
hing — and  of  that  something  to  which 
cr,  and  by  which  Ihey  are  united, 
either  know  anything  nor  can  form  any 
plion.  We  cannot  help  believing  that  it 
but  «e  have  no  distinct  notion  as  to 
tho  mode  of  its  existence. 

Admitting  this,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 

rmitted  to  observe,  that 

it  seems  a  little  disorderly  and  unphilosonhi- 

-»!,  to  class  perception  among  the  qualities 

*  matter,  when  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by 

(leans  of  perception   alone   that  we  eel  any 

Dtion  of  mrttter  or  its  qualities  ;  and  that  it 

i  possible,  wiih  perfect  consistency,  to  main- 


tain the  existence  of  our  perceptions,  and  to 
deny  that  of  matter  altogether.  The  olher 
qualities  of  matter  are  perceived  by  us;  but 
perception  cannot  be  perceived:  And  all  we 
know  about  it  is,  that  it  is  that  by  which  we 
perceive  every  thing  else.  It  certainly  does 
sound  somewhat  absurd  and  unintelligible, 
thin  lure,  lo  say,  that  perception  is  thai 
quality  of  matter  by  which  it  becomi  s  Mo> 
scious  of  its  own  existence,  and  acquainted 
with  its  other  qualities:  Since  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  kin 
ties:  and  that/Af  percipient  must  necessaiily 
be  distinct  from  that  which  is  perceived.  We 
must  always  begin  with  perception,  and  ihe 
followers  of  Berkeley  will  tell  us,  that  we 
must  end  there  also.  At  all  evenl1-,  it  ii-nainly 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  plain  man 
to  conceive  that  the  faculty  of  perception  was 
itself  one  of  ihe  qualities  with  which  that 
faculty  made  him  acquainted  :  or  that  il  could 
possibly  belong  lo  a  substance,  which  his 
earliest  intimations  and  most  indestructible 
impre-sions  luught  him  to  regard  as  some- 
thing external  and  separate.* 

This,  then,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Materialism,  —  that  it  makes  the 
faculty  of  perception  a  quality  of  the  thing 
perceived  ;  and  converts,  in  a  way  that  must 
at  Hrst  sight  appear  absurd  to  all  mankind, 
our  know  ledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter  into 
another  quality  of  the  canie  substance.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  a  gross  and  un- 
warrantable abuse  of  language,  to  call  percep- 
tion a  quality  at  all.  It  is  an  act  or  an  event — 
a  fact  or  a  phenomenon — of  which  the  percipi- 
ent is  conscious:  but  it  cannot  be  intelligibly 
conceived  as  a  quality;  and.  least  of  all,  as  a 
quality  of  that  substance  which  is  known  to 
us  as  solid  and  extended.  1st,  All  the  qualities 
of  matter,  it  has  been  already  stated,  are  )  <  i- 
ceived  by  the  senses :  but  the  sensation  itself 
cannot  be  so  perceived ;  nor  is  it  possible  lo  call 
it  an  object  of  sense,  without  the  giossesl  per- 
version of  language,  idly,  All  the  qualities 
of  matter  have  a  direct  reference  lo  Space  01 
extension ;  and  are  conceived,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  space 
within  which  they  exist.  When  we  say  that 
a  particular  body  is  solid,  we  mean  merely 
that  a  certain  portion  of  space  is  impenetra- 
ble:  when  we  say  that  it  is  coloured,  we 


*  We  ore  noi  very  paruul  to  the  prscliac  of  quo- 
ling  poetry  in  illustration  of  metaphysics;  hut  ihe 
following  lines  teem  10  express  so  forcibly  tl 
versa!  and  natural  impression  of  mankind  on  ilns 
subject,  that  we  cannot  help  offering  ihcm  to  lha 
consideraiion  of  ihe  reader. 
"Ami  hut  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood  t 
A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  f 
Thvj  purple  stream,  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides. 
The  pipee.  through  which  the  circling  juiree  stray, 
Are  not  ihiit  thinking  I,  no  more  than  iney. 
1  hia  frame,  compacted  wiih  transcendent  (kill, 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Nurs'd  from  the  fruitful  glebe  lite  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes:    I  call  it  mike,  not  hi. 
New  matter  slill  ihe  moold'nng  miss  sustains  ; 
The  mansion  chong'd,  the  irnanl  still  remnini, 
And,  from  ihe  Heeling  aiream  rcooii'  A  V>i  WA. 
Distinct,  u  is  the  tWimmn  txoxn  vJa«  vjtxA''' 
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mean  thut  the  same  portion  of  space  appears 
of  one  hue, — and  so  of  the  other  qualities: 
but  sensation  or  thought  is  never  conceived 
so  to  occupy  space,  or  to  characterise  it ;  nor 
can  those  faculties  be  at  all  conceived  as 
beirg  merely  definite  portions  of  space,  en- 
dued wilh  perceptible  properties.  In  the  (Ami 
place,  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are 
inseparable  from  it,  and  enter  necessarily  into 
its  conception  and  definition.  All  mailer 
must  necessarily  be  conceived  as  extended, 
solid,  and  figured :  and  also  as  universally 
capable  of  all  the  secondary  qualities.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  thought  or  sensation 
is  not  an  inseparable  attribute  of  "matter ;  as 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  matter  is  entirely 
destitute  of  it ;  and  it  is  found  in  connection 
only  wilh  those  parts  which  we  term  organ- 
ised; and  with  those,  only  while  they  are 
in  a  certain  state,  which  we  call  alive.  If 
it  be  said,  however,  that  thought  may  re- 
semble those  accidental  qualities  of  matter, 
such  as  heat  or  colour,  which  are  not  insepa- 
rable or  permanent ;  then  we  reply,  that 
neither  of  these  things  can,  in  strictness,  be 
termed  qualities  of  matter,  more  than  thought 
or  sensation  :  They  are  themselves  substan- 
ces, or  matter  possessed  of  inseparable  and 
peculiar  qualities,  as  well  as  those  which 
address  themselves  to  the  other  senses.  Light 
is  a  material  substance,  from  which  the 
quality  of  colour  is  inseparable  ;  and  heat  is 
a  material  substance,  which  has  universally 
the  quality  of  exciting  the  sensation  of 
warmth:  and  both  address  themselves  to, 
and  are  distinctly  perceived  through,  our 
senses.  If  thought  be  allowed  to  be  a  sub- 
stance in  this  sense,  it  will  remain  to  show 
that  it  also  is  material ;  by  being  referable  to 
since,  capable  of  subsisting  in  every  sort  of 
body,  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses,  of 
being  transferred  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  liable  to  attraction,  repulsion,  condensa- 
tion, or  reflection — like  heat  or  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  wherever 
any  proper  quality,  primary  or  secondary,  can 
be  ascribed  generally  to  any  perceptible  body 
or  mass  of  matter,  that  quality  must  exist  and 
be  recognised  in  every  part  of  it.  If  the  whole 
of  any  such  body  is  hard,  or  coloured,  or 
weighty,  or  hot,  or  cold,  every  part  of  it, 
whether  merely  considered  and  examined  as 
separable,  or  actually  separated  and  detached, 
must  be"  haul,  coloured,  and  weighty  also: 
these  qualities  being  truly  conditions,  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  real  proofs  of  the  material  ex- 
istence of  such  a  body,  and  of  all  the  parts  of 
it.  liut  though  thought  or  volition  may  be 
said  to  have  their  residence  somewhere  with- 
in a  human  body,  they  certainly  are  not  quali- 
ties of  its  material  mass,  in  this  sense ;  or  to 
the  effect  of  being  sensibly  present  in  every 
part  or  portion  of  it !  We  never,  at  least, 
liave  happened  to  hear  it  surmised  that  there 
is  thought  in  the  elbow-joint,  or  volition  in 
the  nail  of  the  great  toe :  and  if  it  be  said 
that  these  phenomena  are  results  only  of  the 
hrinp  organisation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  a  substantial  abandonment  of  the 
whole  argument,  and  an  admission  that  they 


are  not  qualities  of  matter  (for  remits  tat 
qualities  belong  not  to  the  same  category/,  i< 
mere  facts  or  phenomena  of  a  totally  differed 
description,  for  the  production  of  which  tht 
apparatus  of  some  such  organisation  may,  for 
the  time,  be  necessary. 

But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  is  not  H 
the  whole  mass  of  our  bodies,  or  their  living 
organisation  in  general,  that  these  phenomena 
are  said  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  disciples  It 
belong,  as  proper  qualities.  On  the  contrary, 
they  distinctly  admit  that  they  are  not  qualitM 
of  that  physical  mass  generally,  nor  even  ef 
those  finer  parts  of  it  which  constitute  out 
organs  of  sense.  They  admit  that  the  eye 
and  the  ear  act  the  parts  merely  of  optical  or 
acoustic  instruments;  and  are  only  useful k 
transmitting  impulses  (or,  it  may  be,  fine  sob- 
stances)  to  the  nervous  part  of  the  brain :  of 
which  alone,  therefore,  and  indeed  only  of  ill 
minute  and  invisible  portions,  these  singobr 
phenomena  are  alleged  to  be  proper  physical 
qualities!  It  is  difficult,  we  think,  to "nake 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine  more  appa- 
rent  than  by  this  plain  statement  of  its  import 
and  amount.  The  only  ground,  it  must  alnayi 
be  recollected,  for  holding  that  mind  and  all 
its  phenomena  are  mere  qualities  of  matter,  a 
the  broad  and  popular  one,  that  we  a)  wan 
find  them  connected  with  a  certain  rism 
mass  of  organised  matter,  called  a  living  body: 
But  when  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  not 
qualities  of  this  mass  generally,  or  even  of 
any  part  of  it  which  is  visible  or  porceptibte 
by  our  senses,  the  allegation  of  their  neirf 
mere  material  qual.ties  of  a  part  of  the  brain, 
must  appear  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  incon- 
sistent and  absolutely  absurd,  tf  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  with  their  delicate  structure! 
and  fine  sensibility,  are  but  vehicles  ai.d  ap- 

tiaratus,  why  should  the  attenuated  and  on- 
mown  tissues  of  the  cerebral  nerves  be  Slip- 
posed  to  be  any  thing  else  ?  or  v  hy  should 
the  resulting  sensations,  to  which  both  are 
apparently  ministrant,  and  no  more  than  min- 
istrant,  and  which  have  no  conceivable  re- 
semblance or  afialosy  to  any  attribute  of  mat- 
ter, but  put  on  the  list  of  the  [  hvsical  qualities 
of  the  latter — which  is  of  itself  too  slight  and 
subtle  to  enable  us  to  say  what  are  its  com- 
mon physical  qualities?  But  we  have  yet 
another  consideration  to  suggest,  before  filial- 
ly closing  this  discussion. 

It  probably  has  not  escaped  observation, 
that  throughout  the  preceding  argument,  we 
have  allowed  the  advocates  for  Materialism 
to  assume  that  what  (to  oblige  them)  we  have 
called  thought  or  perception  generally,  was 
one  uniform  and  identical  thing;  to  which, 
therefore,  the  appellation  of  a  quality  might 
possibly  be  given,  without  manifest  and  pal- 
pable absurdity.  But  in  reality  there  is  n» 
ground,  or  even  room,  for  claiming  such  an 
allowance.  The  acts  or  functions  which  st 
ascribe  to  mind,  are  at  all  events  not  one,  bat 
many  and  diverse.  Perception  no  doubt  ii 
one  of  them — but  it  is  not  identical  with  sen- 
sation ;  and  still  less  with  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, or  volition, — or  with  love,  anger,  fear, 
deliberation,  or  hatred.   Each  of  these,  on  the 
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a  separate  and  distinguishable 
i.  or  fwaonmoO]  of  I 
we  become  aware,  not  through 

-  ui  all,   but 
mnsciousness  or  retlection  aim 

Je  exception,  per- 
lion)  have  any  necessary  or 
efereno  .  lerrial  or  i 

i  whatever.  It  is  not  .lisputc.1.  how- 
t  it  is  only  by  perception  ud  the 
tit  we  ran  gain  any  Knowledge  of 
,nd,  consequently,  whatever  we  come 
by  a  ess  only,  cannot  pos- 

mg  to  thai  eategor) .  01  be  either  rna- 
lal.     But  we  are  not  aware  that 
irialid   has  ever  gone  the  length  of 

aing  that  volition  for  ej 
iry,  Ol  it  tear,  or  any  other 

i.  were  proper  material  qualities 
adily  frames,  or  could  be  -perceived 

fed  as  such,  by  the  age,., 
•eases,  in  lh"  same  way  as  the 
■tir,  or  elasticity  which  may 
)  these  frames.  But  if  they  are  not 
hem  capable  of  being  so  perceived, 
ite  physical  qualities,  it  is  plain  that 
an  be  gained  in  argument,  by  iilfect- 
inl  their  palpable  diversity,  and 

-  llnm  all  under  one  vague 
thought  or  perception.     Even  with 

Ullage,  we  have   seen   that   the  doc- 

rrrception  or  thought  being  a  mere 
natter,  is  not  only  untenable,  but 
lf-conlradietory    and    unintel] 
n  the  number  and   diversity  of  the 
>na  necessarily  covered  by  that  _■ 

-  considered,  along  with  the 
of  them  have  no  rein 

ml  i lo  in  no  way  imply  its  existence, 
mlity  of  representing  them  as  so 
■  eptible  qualities. 
KM  apparent,  we  think,  to  admit  of 
his  deli 

im  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  all  the 
ii  we  Linn  only  by  Perception 
i..-  ni  oai  external  Senses  is  know- 
Matter,  and   its  i|nabljes  ami  attu- 
»ne;  ami   all  which  ww  en  in  only  bj 
.  il  Reflection  on  our  own  in- 
-    ia  neoeseajily  knowledge  ol 
nl  functions. 
i-  whole  basis,  ami  ratiomaU 
nction  between  mind  and  matter: 
piently,   unless  it  can   be   shown 
■■I  row,  as  well  as  memo- 
ire  direct  objects  of  - 

on,  like  heal  and  i 

•liilily.  therp  must  be  an  end,  we 
-r ion  as  in  iheir  being  ma- 

li  ihe  very  basis  and  foundation 
for    Materialism    is   placed 
.  that  thought  ;. 
ire  qualities  of  our  bodie 
?  that    Pr    Priestley,  and  the  othei 
asot  •  nltimatel) 

1  tier,  and   maintain,  tli.it 
than  Motion !     Now, 
•  •lp  thinking,  « 
injndicioas  in  th  1  j>er- 


sons:   For,  so  loner  as  they  stock  to  the  rr,.ne. 
on,  that  though!  mighl  ay 

or  other,  bi  li- 

ter,— although  it  was  noi  bj  the 

loan)  ol  its  other 
qualities, — and  talked  about  the  inherent  ca- 
paoit)  ni  anl  m  of 

although  iheii  doctrine  might  elude 

Our  r  ||     Ii;  i  lilts 

of  thinking, — still  it  mighl  !"■  difficult  io 
demonstrate  its  fall* 

by  a  person   well  ri    u ith  ll" 

and  abuse,  of  words:    But    when   tin 
away  the  protection  ol 

!  , ,  ami,   instead  tli.it   iln-y 

do  not  know  what  thought  is.  Im 
aire  to  refer  it  to  the  known  i  I  Mo- 

tion, they  evidently  subject  thi  'oihe 

test  of  rational  examination,  ami  furnish  us 
with  a  criterion  by  which  Us  truth  may  be 
easily  determined. 

We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  any 
definition  of  motion ;  but  we  belii  iv  w< 
take  it  for  granted,   that   OBI   readers  know 
pretty   well  what  it  is.    At  all  it  not 

a  quality  of  matter.  It  is  an  act.  a  |  Innome- 
non,  or  a  fact: — but  it  make-  si  the 

dusuiiutiuu  or  conception  of  mattei  .  though 

it  can  only  exist  with   ri  i  thai   .-ub- 

Lel  any  man  a-k  h  niseii,  however, 
whether  the  motion  of  matter  bears  an)  sort 
of  resemblance  to  thought  oi  ■  or 

whether  it  be  even  a  thai    these 

should  be  one  and  the  same  thing  ' — Bui.  't  is 
suil.  we  fiml  sensation  always  prod uoed  by 
motion;  and  as  we  can 

in  conjunction  with  it,  we  are  justified  in  as- 
cribing it  to  motion.  But  this,  we  beg  leave 
to  say,  is  not  the  question.  Il  is  not  neces- 
sary lo  inquire,  whelhet  BJ  produce 

mnaatitrn  or  not,  but  whethi  to- 

linn,  and  nothing  else  1     [t  seems  prett)  evi- 
dent, to  be  sure,  that  motion   can   never  pro- 
ij  thing  but  motion  or  im] 

that  ii  is  at  least  as  inconceivable  that  it  si Id 

ever  produce  sen  satin  tor,  ai  thai  it 

should   produce  a  separat'  led 

mind.    But  this,  we  repeat,  is  not  the  qui 
tion  with  the  materialists.     Their  proposition 
is,  not  that  motion  pi'  ation — which 

might  be  as  well  in  ihe  mind  as  m  the  boi 
but,  ih     -en  ation  ia  motion  ;  and  thai  ail  the 
omens  of  thought  and  perception  are  in- 
telligibly accounted  lor  b)  saying,  thai   they 
.ire  certain  little  shaking 
the  brain. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  it  is 
difficult  to  confute,  ■  m  il  ia  imi 

s  Me  to  comprehend  them  :  and  this,  the  sub- 
stantive article  in  the  creed  ol  Materialism. 
really  seems  lo  be  of  this  description.  To  'ay 
that  thought  is   motii  e  to 

us,  ns  to  say  thai  it  is  apace,  or  lime,  or  pro- 

Tliere  may  be  little   thakilUrl  ill  the   brain, 

fur  any  tli  rw,  I   there   may  em 

different  kind  aecomi 

iga  iliomaeAves,  aTt  ,.,  ,-,  u\ 


»Tit  headache,  in  less  than 
intrepid  logMano  ol  trot 
help  reading  on  till  he 
■ume.* 

•th  the  doctrine 
ik.  very  suc- 
^rated  au- 
■  Icnoics 


•."V 


.ye 

jur  own 
<nned  pri- 
vet   entirely 
aich  are  called 
Upon  this  subject 
tith  that  of   Bishop 
.ndeed,  he  says,  that  if 
.•ot  really  conclusive,  it  is 
.icnted  that  they  should  have 
-tHSlly  answered, 
will  confess,  it  does  not  seem  of 
•  consequence  to  determine  whether 
any  room  for  a  distinction  between 
tary  qualities  of  matter; 
m!  are  rather  inclined  to  bold  that 
cations  have  established  its 
we  cannot  help  saying,  thai  it  is  a 
which  does  not  touch  at  all  upon 
question,  as  to  the  evidence 
have,  by  our  senses,  for  the  exist- 
il  world.     Dr.  Reid  and  his 
I  as  strenuously  for  the  real 
nee  of  those  material  qualities  which 
us  the  sensations  of  heat,  or  of 
of  those  which  give  us  intimations 
We  know  a 
them,  about 
qualities  than  the  oth- 
oe  we  have  for  their  itlrtWai   i* 
same  in  both  eases;  nor  is  it  mom 
■>  (aw  ot  .nir  nature,  that  th  n  of  re- 

nstanc-  should  suggest   to  us  the  definable 
noalitv  of  solidity  in  an  external  object,  than  I 
that  (lie  sensation  of  heat  Bhould  suggest  to' 
as,  that  quality  in  an  external  object,  which 
■  iii le  otherwise  than  as  the  external 
nsatioii. 


mond,  we  think,  has  not  attended 
Sufficiently  to  this  part  of  bis  antagonist's  po-  | 
,inif  after  assuming,  somewhat  too  pre- 

reapons  staled  in  the  note  prcfasd  in 

i«um  of  th*  book,  I  refrain  from  reprinting 

ilit*  review  ;   ami  irive  only  that 

■  U  ti  connected  with  'lie  ppeculitiionH 

ling  ankles,  and  hears  upon  ibi 

.ml  the 
senses,  I 
rrnol  convictions. 

•a 


cipitately,  that  secondary  qualities  at 
versally  admitted  to  have  no  existence  but  in 
the  mind  ot  bun  who  perceives  thei 
with  an  air  of  triumph  that  is  at  all  t 
premature,  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  noth- 
mg  in  the  case  of  primary  qualities  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from 
the  secondary.     The  fact  unquestionably  is, 
that  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers  assert  the  posi- 
tive and  independent  existence  of  secoi  any. 
Vj  well  as  of  primary  qualities  in  matter  ;  ana 

'  .there  is.  upon  their  hypothesis,  exactly  the 

Nridence  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

*il  problem,  as  to  the  probable  > 

atler — unquestionably  the  must  fun- 

,il  and  momentous  in  the  whole  science 

.aphysics — may  be  fairly  and  intelligibly 

,<ed  in  a  very  few  words. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  after  him  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  have  ebseliod)  that  by  our  senses,  we 
can  have  nothing  but  sensations;  and  that 
sensations,  beine  affections  of  mind,  cannot 
possibly  bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or 
any  of  itsqualilies  ;  and  hence thov  inter,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  have  anv  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  matter;  and  that  what  we  term 
our  perception  of  its  qualities,  is  in  fact  noth- 
ing else  than  a  sensation  in  our  own  minds. 
Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  admit- 
ting that  the  primary  functions  of  our  senses 
is  to  make  us  conscious  of  certain  sensations, 
which  can  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  af- 
finity to  the  qualities  of  matter,  has  a- 
it  as  a  fact  admitlmgof  no  dispute,  but  recog- 
nised by  every  banian  creature,  thai  these 
sensations  necessarily  suggest  to  us  the  notion 
of  certain  external  existences,  endowed  with 
particular  definable  qualities;  and  that  these 
perceptions,  by  which  our  sensation*  are  ac- 
companied, are  easily  ami  clenrlj  distil 
able  from  the  sensations  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  with  them,  without  the 
most  wilful  perversity.     Perception,  again,  he 

holds,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 

object  and  the  reality  of  a  material 

«ori,i  is  thus  as  ( leaiiy  deduced  from  the 

exercise  of  this  faculty,  as  lbs  realit\  ol  our 
own  existence  can  be  from  our  consciousness, 
or  other  sensations.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  are  two  questions  to  be 
in  detciminintr  on  the  merits  of  this  conlro- 
Firsl,  whether  then-  DO  any  room  for 
a  distinction  between  sensation  and  pen-op- 
tion; and,  secondly,  it  we  shall  allow  such  a 
distinction,  whether  perception  does  DBMS* 
sarily  imply  the  real  ami  external  existence 
of  the  objects  perceived. 

If  by  perception,  indeed,  we  understand,  as 

Dr.  Reid  appears  to  have  done,  the  immediate 

and  positive  discovery  of  external  existences, 

it  is  evident  that  the  mere  assumption  of  this 

faculty  puts  an  end   to  the  yi  hole  question ; 

since  it  necessarily  takes  those  existences  for 

granted,  and,   upon   that   brpot basis,   defines 

oily  in  question  to  be  that  by  which 

cover  their  qualities.     This,  however, 

it  is  plain,  is  not  reasoning,  but  assertion  ;  and 

it  is  not  the  mere  assertion  ol   a  fact,  which 

is  the  whole  perhan*  o\  wax 

legitimate  nn.dutu^\w,YmVo\  wsTvxexXixvwj^VvtVv 
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perception,  we  are  so  far  from  nJmitlin<,',  thai 
we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  the  assertion.  The 
shakings  are  certain  throbbing*,  vibrations,  or 
igs,  in  a  whitish,  half-fluid  substance 
like ■  custard,  which  we  might  see  perhaps,  or 
feel,  it  we  had  eyt's  ami  lingers  sutii 
small  or  line  fot  the  office.  But  wrm!  should 
we  see  or  feel,  uikmi  the  supposition  th 
could  detect,  by  S  every  thing  thai 

actually  took  place  in  the  brain  ?  We  should 
see  the  particles  of  this  substance  chance  their 
•ve  a  little  up  or  down,  to  the 
r  to  the  left,  round  about,  or  zig-zag,  or 
in  some  other  course  or  direction.  This  is 
all  that  we  eonld  (08,  if  Hartley's  conjecture 
were  proved  by  actual  observation;  because 
this  is  all  trial  exists  in  motion. — according  to 
our  conception  of  it ;  and  all  that  we  mean, 
v  ilia!  there  is  motion  in  any  sub- 
stance. Is  it  intelligible,  then,  to  say,  that 
this  motion,  the  whole  of  which  we  • 
ooroprahend,  ia  thou  phi  and  /crime! — and 
that  thought  and  feeling  will  e.vist  wherever 
we  can  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar 
substance  1 — In  our  humble  apprehension,  the 
proposition  is  not  so  much  false,  as  utterly 
unmeaning  and  incomprehensible.  That  sen- 
sation may  follow  motion  in  the  brain,  or  may- 
even  be  produced  by  it,  is  conceivable  at 
least,  and  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  consistency;  but  that  the  motion  is 
;ion,  and  that  the  proper  and  com- 
plete definition  of  thought  and  feeling  is,  that 
they  are  certain  vibrations  in  the  brain,  is  a 
doctrine,  we  think,  that  can  only  be  wondered 
i  that  must  be  comprchcudc:'  t>efore  it 
be  answered. 

No  advocate  for  the  existence  of  mind,  ever 
'it  it  necessary  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
certain  bodily  apparatus  necessary  to  thought 
and  sensation  in  man — and  that,  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  sensation  was  preceded  or  intro- 
duced by  certain  impulses  and  corresponding 
movements  of  this  material  machinery  : — we 
cannot  see  without  eyes  and  light,  nor  think 
without  living  bodies.  All  that  they  maintain 
is,  that  these  impulses  and  movements  are 
not  eehngs  or  thought,  but  merely  the  occa- 
sions of  feeling  and  thought;  and  that  it  is 
-ible  for  them  to  confound  the  material 
motions  which  precede  those  sensations,  with 
the  sensations  themselves,  which  have  no 
conceivable  affinity  with  matter. 

The  theory  of  Materialism,  then,  appears  to 
us  to  be  altogether  unintelligible  and  absurd  ; 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  reasoning  of  the 


Berkeleians,  it  seem? 

el  perception  with  the 
>ng  the  ob 
faculty  by  which  the- 
in  otu  knowledge), — and  » 
be  exercised,  before  we  car 
either  of  matt- 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  la 
the  whole  controvets 
publications  on  this  si:'. 
excited  :  But 
with  more  aston 
which  he  maintains  that  thi 
that  of  taken  togei 

greatest  support  to  the  cause 
morality  !    We  are  a  ):! 
discover  what  use,  or  w 
for  a  God  at  all,  upon  : 
terialism  ;  as  well  as  to  itnagi 
of  being  the  God  of  the  mate 
If  the  mere  organiRtli 
reason,   memory,    imaginatia 
other  attributes  of  mind, — am 
eut  phenomena  be  theneaeast 
lain   motions  impress' 
there  is  no  need  for  .'■ 
ergy  in  the  universe :  :. 
ministered  very  comfortably, 
spontaneously  evolved  in  the 
nations  of  matter.     But  if  D 
have  a  superfluous  Deil 
may  ask  what  sort  of  :• 
oies  the  existence 
together;  so  that  his  I 
and   his 

be  the  necessary  result  of  a  I 
tion.     But  how  can  o 
mortal !     How  could  he  hav* 
Or  why  should 
bv  himself,  or  by  his  crent 
affirm  that  Dr.  Priestley  hn 
answer  these  question' 
upon  us  to  say,  that  he  cannot  have  i 
them   in  a   satisfactory  manner     S 

i>  ical  doctrines,  \\ 
tuml  mortalit^of  ma; 
hensible  gift  W  imnior: 
material  Structure  • 
is  dissolved,  we  sh 
in  absurdity  any  of  the  dogmaid^H 
lies;  ai 

supposition,   that 
man.  a: 

a'gmeiit,  is  still  ■■< 
y  upon  earth,  and  is  real! 
Jew  of  vulgar  superstn 


(October,  1805.) 

Actulcmicnl  Question*.  By  the  Right  Honourable  William  Dkcmmonb.  K.  C,  F  R-S- 
Authorof  a  Translation  of  Persius.  Vol.  I.  4lo.  pp.  412.  Cadel)  and  Dtev. 

Wi  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say  of  I  that  it  is  occupieo 
thifi Terjr  learned  publication.  To  some  read-  lntions.  To  othe: 
ere  it  .My  be  enough  U>  svmwwh\wj,\^v«.\««  idea  of  ii- 
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though  it  gave  a  violent  headache,  in  less  than 
an  boar,  to  the  most  intrepid  logician  of  our 
fraternity  beeonld  nut  help  reading  on  till  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  volume. • 

Mr.  Druinraond  begins  with  the  doctrine 
of  Looks  und  exposes,  we  think,  very  suc- 
cessfully, the  futility  of  that  celebrated  au- 
thor's definition  of  Substance,  as  ''one  tltMM 
not  a-hat"  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  simple  ideas  in  us.  This 
;  of  substance  he  then  shows  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  old  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
primary  matter,  or  t/ju;,  to  which  the  same 
objections  are  applicable. 

Having  ihnsdiscarded  Substance  in  general 
from  the  list  of  existences,  Mr.  Drunimnnd 
proceeds  to  do  as  much  for  the  particular  sub- 
Stance  called  Matter,  and  all  its  qualm.--      I 
this  chapter,  accordingly,  he  avows  himself 
to  lie  a  determined  Idealist ;  and  it  is  l  he  scope 
of  bis  whole  argument  to  prove,  that  what  we 
call  qualities   in  external  substances,  are  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  sensations  in  our  own 
minds;  and  that  what  have  been  termed  pri- 
mary qualities,  are  in  this  respect  entirely 
upon  a  footing  with  those  which  are  called 
secondary      His  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
les  very   nearly  with    that   of    Bishop 
Berkeley;  of  whom,  indeed,  he  says,  that  if 
his  arguments  be  not  really  conclusive,  it  is 
•inly  to  be  lamented  that  they  should  have 
I  so  imperfectly  answered. 
To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  does  not  seem  of 
consequence  to  determine  whether 
then,  be  any  room  for  a  distinction  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter ; 
ough  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that 
Dr.  Reel's  observation*  have  established  its 
possibility,  we  cannot  help  savins,  that  it  is  a 
lion  which  does  not  tonch  at  all  upon 
fundamental  question,  as  to  the  evidence 
we  have,  by  our  senses,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world.     Dr.  Keid  and  his 
is  ean tend  as  strenuously  for  the  red 
iiv  of  those  material  qualities  which 
e   in  us  the  sensations  of  heat,  or  of 
.is  of  those  which  give  us  intimations 
ligure,  or  extension.      We  know  a 
indeed,  according  to  them,  about 
the  one  sort  of  qualities  than  the  otbj 
the  f  ■  have  for  their  existence  is 

exactly  the  same  in  both  cases;  nor  is  it  more 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  sensation  of  re- 
sistance should  suggest  to  us  the  definable 
•  y  in  an  external  object,  than 
that  the  sensation  of  heat  should  suggest  to 
i  an  external  object,  which 
we  cannot  define  otherwise  than  as  the  external 
cause  of  this  sensation. 

Mr  Drummond,  we  think,  has  not  attended 

■ofSeieritlv  to  this  part  of  his  antagonist's  po- 

after  assuming,  somewhat  loo  pre- 

ihe  reasons  stated  in  the  noir  prefixed  to 
I  refrain  Irom  reprinting 
tbe  greater  part  ol  this  review  ;  and  give  only  that 
h  is  connected  with  die  fpcculiwiona 
Hid  henrs  upon  the  noea- 
ml  the 
I'Miiationa  of  our  aenaes, 
I  other  internal  conviction*, 


cipitately.   that  secondary  qualities  are   uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  no  exjsti 
the  mind  of  him  w  I) 

with  an  air  of  triumph  that  is  at  all  i 
premature,  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  case  of  primary  qualities  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from 
the  secondary.  The  fact  unquestionably  is, 
that  Dr.  Reid  and  his  followers  assert  the  posi- 
tive and  independent  existence  of  secor  dary. 
as  well  as  of  primary  qualities  in  mntler;  ana 
that  there  is,  upon  their  hypothesis,  exactly  the 
same  evidence  for  the  one  as  for  the 
The  general  problem,  as  to  the  probable  exist- 
ence  of  mailer — unquestionably  the  must  lun- 
damentaland  momentous  in  the  whole  science 
of  metaphysics — may  be  fairly  and  intelligibly 
stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  and  after  him  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, have  observed,  that  by  our  senses,  we 
can  have  doming  but  sensations;  and  lhat 
sensations,  being  alleciinns  of  mind,  i 
possibly  bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or 
any  of  its  qualities;  and  hence  they  infer,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  have  any  evidence  lor  the 
existence  of  matter;  and  that  what  we  term 
our  perception  of  its  qualities,  is  in  fact  noth- 
ing else  than  a  sensation  in  mit  own  minds. 
I'i  It. -id,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  admit- 
ting that  the  primary  functions  of  our  senses 
is  to  make  ns  conscious  of  certain  sensations, 
which  can  have  no  soil  of  MMfnblUM  or  af- 
finity to  the  qualities  of  matter,  has  asserted 
it  as  a/a*/  admitting  of  no  dispute,  but  nMOff* 
nised  by  every  human  creature,  (hat  these 
sensations  necessarily  suggest  to  m  the 
of  certain  external  existence  I  with 

particular  definable  qualities;  and  that  these 
perceptions,  by  which  our  sensatmna  are  ac- 
companied, are  easily  and  dearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  sensations  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  confounded  with  them,  without  the 
most  wilful  perversity.  Perception,  again,  he 
holds,  necessarily  implies  the  of  the 

object  perceived  ;  and  the  reality  ot  a  material 
world  is  thus  as  cleaily  deduced  from  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  as  the  reality  of  our 
own  existence  can  be  from  our  consa'  I 
or  other  sensations.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  are  two  questions  to  be  considered 
in  determining  on  the  merits  of  tins  ei 

First,  whether  there  be  any  room  foe 
a  distinction  N-tweeu  sensation  and  percep 
lion,  and,  sccrmiily,  if  IN  shall  allow  such  a 
distinction,  whether  perception  does  neces- 
sarily imply  the  real  and  external  existence 
of  the  objects  perceived. 

If  by  perception,  indeed,  we  understand,  as 
Dr.  Reid  appears  to  have  done,  the  immediate 
and  positive  discovery  of  external  existence*, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mere  assumption  of  this 
faculty  puts  an  end  to  the  whole  question; 
since  it  necessarily  lakes  those  ex  I 

granted,  Bnd,  upon  lhat  hypothesis,  defines 
the  faculty  in  question  to  be  that  by  which 
we  discover  their  qualities.  Tin 
it  is  plain,  is  not  reasoning,  but  assertion  .  ami 
it  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  a  fact,  which 
in  these  subjects  is  the  whole  perhaps  ut  ejajj 
legitimate  philosonb.v ,  W\  ol  aaxuevW^Ni^aiuiwx 
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B)M  or  may  ti"l  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  ac- 
of  the  inquirer.     Thy 
inquiry  is  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  and 
ions  ol  mind;  ami  all  that  can  possibly 
fact  on  such  an  occasion,  must  re- 
'  the  state  anil  aireclions  of  mind  only : 
•Jut  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  m 
world,  in  order  afterwards  I"  define  one  func- 
tion of  mind  to  be  that  by  which  it  dil 
mat. -rial  qualities,  is  evidently  blending  hy- 
pothesis in  the  statement,  and  prejudging  the 
oversy  by  assumption.     The  fact 
illy  conceive  not  to  be  liable  to  any  kind 

of  doubt  or  dispute  ;  and  yet  the  statement  "I 

it,  obvious  a  ul.  itcd  to  retrench 

a  good  dual  from  each  of  the  oppoeitB  asser- 
tions. The  fact,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, ledly  u  follow*. 

We   have   occasionally  certain   sensations 
which   we  call   heal,   pain)   mnintani 

_r  only  to  the 
mind,  uf  which  tle-y  are  peculial  affections  ; 
and  h  ing,  that 

ambiance,  or  ne. 
enc    to   any   lie  d,       l>r    Keid    has 

made  this  indeed  the  v.  iry  ground-work  of  his 
jeot  of  perception  ;  and 
it  will  not  probably  be  called  in  question  by 
lagonista,  «  ho  go  the  length  of  inferring 
from   it.  that   nothing   but   mind  can  I 

to  hare  an  existence  in  nature.    This, 
then,  is  one  fact  which  we  may  safely 

rtain  and  indisputable,   vis,  that 
our  s  s  of  the  mind,  and 

have  no  Bi nary  reference  to  any  other  ex- 

istonce.     Bui  thi  set  fact  ai  li 

obvions  .mil  indisputable,  «  hich  the  one  party 

It,  and  tl ther  to 

with  undue  authority,  in  the  discuss 

.  wine'  ol  the  sensations 

-:m:i  are  uniformly  and  irresistibly  ac- 
tomjmnuii  by  the  apprehension  and  belief  of 
certain  external  existences,  distinguished  by 
peculiar  qualities.    Th  rtainly  admits 

of  no  dispute  :  and.  ru  the  pliiloso- 

who  first  attempted  to  prove  that  tins 
belief  was  without  foundation,  have  uniformly 
I  the  merit  of  disabusing  manki 

i  and  universal  illusion.     Now  this  ap- 
prehension and  belief  of  externa 
is  in  itself  as  much   an   affection  of  mind,  as 

ligations  by  which  it  is  accorap 

and    those  who  deny  the  distinction  between 
lion  and  sensation,  might  he  justified 
is  in  asserting,  that  it  is  only  a 
'  another  kind  :  at  the  Same  tune,  as  the 

in  the  apprehension  of 
independent  exiatenoe,  there  cm  !„■  bo 
harm  in  distinguishing  it,  by  n  separate  appel- 
lation, front  those  sensations  which  centre  in 
the  sentient  being,  and  siiL"_'est  to  him  no  idea 
of  any  other  existence.  It  is  m  this  sense 
alone,  it  app.  that  perception  can  be 

understood   in   stnet    philosophical    Ian 

■us  no  more  than  that  affection  of  the 
mind  wheh  consists  in  an  apprehension  and 

belief  In  the  exist te  of  external  objects. 

if  the  word,  th" 
doubt  that  there  is.  a  real  distillation 
u  mere  seiisaliou  and  petoeuVia&j  vn- 


e  isa  distil* 
feelin 
cepliu 
But  tl 

mind  fromanothi 

unwarrantable  to  ass 

•ts  as  a  pai 
of  a  pureh 
allowing  tin 
is   still   room   I  hi 
question  : 
outset,  viz.  \ 
sarily  imply  the  exist. 
jects. 

U|>on  this  subject,  we 
which  will  not  give  salisfacln 
to  either  of  1 1 

thai  tl"  d  object! 

necessarily  implied  in  the  ph> 
oeption  ;  bat  we  think  that 
plete    proof  of   tie 
philosophy,  i 

be  subjected  to  needless  em) 
the  absolute  assumpl  ii 
Th"  reality  of  extet 

airily  implied  in  the  ph 
i  :  because  we  can  eat 
our  impressions  and   I 

they  are.  altt 
Belie 
know,  to  be  no  infal 

ce  ;  and  il 
we  might  li 

all  the  impressions  which  wi 
the  agency  of  external  objec 
chanism  ol  our  own  i 
volition  of  the  Deity.    The 
dreaming,  and  ol 
seem  to  form  experim 
sibility  we  h 
in  our  sppi 

lefined  it.  ( i 
lief  of  exte! 
rily  imply  the  indepe 

Nor  is  it  less  abeoti 

have  the  san vi.lei  ■ 

external  objects  tli.it  we  ha' 

III    our    own 

plain,  that  our  belief  i 
altogether  on  out  . 
and  that  lie 
quently  of 
tloubl 
without   I"! 

of  the  material  w 
I  all,      If  Wi 
.ihilate  ourselves ;  and, 
no  being  to  doubt  or  to  reaao 
lie  external  woild,  we 
all  the 

nt  hy|xithi 

On  th 

far  to  a 

is  provnl  bi 

command  onr  as-. 

plies  no 

thing  a- 

oVeut  being  miyhl  real 
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'ring  its  qualities.      The  instinctive  and 
that   we   have  of   its 
nut   lii  be  mi.  rendered, 
rse  Me  to  suppose  it 

i;  or  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
and  immaterial  substance  • 

The  evidence  of  this  Wil- 
is not 
igether  disregarded  ;  and,  unless  it 
nwii  thai  il  leads  lo  actual  contra- 
ml  absurdities,  the  utmost  I 

in  w.irmntably  go,  is  to  con- 
;  it  may  be  delusive ;  but  that  it 
true. 

ivim,  of  giving  no  faith  to 
if  direct  ami  immediate  con- 

i-uliiled.  we  think, 

rplex  than"  lo  simplify  our  philosophy, 

rill  run  us  up.  in  two  vast  strides,  to  the 

annihilation      We  deny 

ial  world,  because 

are  not   for  il  the  primary  evide 

id  because  the  clear  i 

■f  we  have  of  it, 
i.  ious.  for  any  thing  we  can  prove 
i  contni  -  annihilate* 

c*  all   external  objects;    and,  anions 
onr  own  bodies,  and   the   bodies  and 
of  all  other  men  ;  for  It  is  quite  evident 
have  no  evidence  ol  the  exist- 
uds,  except  itiriMiL'li  ihe  me- 
lt of  the   matter  they  are  supposed   to 
id  if  matter  be  nothing  more  than 

.  uf  mil  own  II Is.  Ill 

:  every  olhei  .Til 
■s  the  w  hole  universe  lo  the 
vidiial    n-:i 

iture.  but  one  mind,  with  its 
The 

-till  fariliei  :  anil  n ic  can 

ike  il,  who  has  ventured  deliber- 
If  our  senses  may  deceive 
mr  memory; — if  we  will   in 

I    by   internal   enuseinusue- 
ise   it   is  conceivable  that  II  should  not 
sisienlly  believe   in  the 
on  :   for  «  hi 
Banner  it  have  the  direct  evi- 

ss.    and    of    which    our 
bly   be   falla- 
iil  the  vnlj.ir  li-  j 

•    much   more   deceitful 

an. I   there  is  still  p 

ning  the  reality  of  anj  past 

ur  present   recollection  of  il, 

ility   of  a   present 

ii  immediate  perception.    It 

id  deny 

•  hich  we  have  not  b  i 

evident   that 
rr  own  prrsnnnt  identity, 
believe  that  we  had  thought  or 

at  an\  moment.      There 

reeannitis,   therefore,   nor  know- 
d  we  must  end  by  vir- 
es,   and    denying 
exists   in   nature. 
Military  and  momentary  im- 


This  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  ter 
miimtion  of  that  determined  which 

refuses  to  believe  any  thing  without  tin 
est  of  all  evidein  include 

positively  that  every  thing  is  not,  which  may 
possi  b  1  The  process 

of  reasoning  which  it  implies,  is  neither  long 
nor  intricate  ;  and  its  conclusion  would  be 
undeniably  just,  if  everything  m  necessarily 
luje  winch  could  be  asserted  without  a  con. 
tradiction.     It   is  perfeclh  tine,  thai   '. 

'ly  sure  of  nothing  but  what  we  feel  at 
the  present  moment  ,  and  that   it   is  jiossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  evidence  we  have 
for  the  existence  of  the  present  impri 
and  tin  of  any  other  existence.  The 

first  alone  is  complete  and  unquextioi 
we  may  hesitate  about  all  the  rest  without 
any  absolute  contradiction.     Put  the  distinc- 
tion, we  apprehend,  i- 

in  philosophy, aa  in  ordinary  life;  and  the  ab- 
solute ami  positive  denial  of  all  exii 
except  ihnt  of  our  immediate  sensation,  alto- 
gether  rash  and  unwarranted.  The  oi 
of  our  perception  and  of  our  recollection,  cer- 
tainly mini  exist,  although  we  oannol  demos- 
iiev  miisi;  ninl  when  in  spue  of 
nil  onr  abetraetic  id  lint  wn  must 

come  back,  and  not  only  reason  with  oat  fel- 
low creature*  a*  separate  estitta ■,  bat  en- 

lail]  ui  s|ieculatiiins  about  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  matter,  it  must  appear,  .it 
lea^t.  an  unprofitable  refinement  which  would 
lead  us  to  dwell  much  on  the  possibility  of 
their  nonexistence.     There  it  no  aceptii 

«  ho  would  be  hold  enough  lo  maintain, 
thai  this  single  doctrine  of  the  nonexii 
of  any  thing   but  onr  present    impre- 
would    constitute  a  jc.sl   nr   useful   sytl 
logic,   ami    moral    philosophy:    and    if,  after 
nourishing  with  It  as  an  unfruitful  para 
Ihe  outset,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  lo  the  or- 
dinary course  of  observation  jecture 
as  to  Ihe  nature  of  onr  faculties,  it  maybe 
doubled    whether   any  real    benefit   ha! 

ileiive.i  from  ii-  promit  whether  the 

hypothesis  can  be  received   into  any  sober 
system  of  philosophy.   Todenvlhe  exil 
of  mailer  ami  of  mind,  indeed,  is  not 
losopinse,  but  to  destroy  ihe  materials  of  phi- 
loaophy,      \>  ordinary   in- 

genuity or  power  of  reasoninir  to  perceive  the 
grounds  upon  which  Iheii  existence  n 
ilonhicil :  but  vre  acknowledge  that  we  i 

see  how  it  can  be  snid  to  have  been  ili>prtn-rd  ; 
and  think  we  perceive  very  eleailv.  that  phi- 
losophy will  neithei  be  simplified  nor  abi 
10  take  it  for  granted. 
Upon   the  whole,  then,  we  me   inclined   to 
think,  that   the   conception  and  belief  which 

we  have  of  material  objects  (which  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  perception  of  them)  do 
amount  toa  complete  proof  of  their  existence, 
but  renders  it  sufficiently  probable:  that  tho 
superior  and  complete  assurance  we  have  nf 
the  existence  of  our  present  sensations,  does 
by  no  means  entitle  us  positively  to  deny  the 
reality  of  every  other  existence;  and  that  :ih 
dilative  scepticism  neither  tw4%x*  mh 
independent  of  Am  mdoAMTJ  mw\p*«sV\wic«A- 
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gation,  nor  assists  us  materially  in  the  use  of 
them,  it  is  inexpedient  to  dwell  loner  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  our  philosophical  inquiries, 
nuch  more  advisable  to  jproceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  real  condition  of  things 

i'Tmable  to  our  natural  apprehensions. 
The  little  sketch  we  have  now  ventured  to 
offer  of  the  abstract,  or  thorough-going  phi- 
losophy of  si  will  render  it  on: 
sary  for  us  to  follow  our  author  minutely 
through  the  different  branches  of  this  inquiry. 
it  least  undervaluing  the  in- 
disputable tact,  that  our  sensations  are  uni- 
formly accompanied  with  a  distinct  apprehen- 
sion, and  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  real 

lal  objects,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that 

.  dines  which  we  ascribe  to  them  are  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  names  for  our  pecu- 
liar sensations  ;  and  maintains  accordingly, 
that  because  men  differ  in  their  opinions  of 
the  same  object,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  actually  perceive  any  real  object  at 
all  ;  as  a  real  existence  must  always  appear 
the  same  to  those  who  actually  perceive  it. 

Hi-  liiu  ii.  in  oat  are  of  this  nature.  Water. 
winch  feels  tepid  In  a  Laplander,  would  appear 
cold  to  a  native  of  Sumatra:  But  the  same 
water  cannot  be  both  hot  and  cold  :  therefore 
it  is  to  ba    inferred   that  neither  of  them   is 

I  by  any  real  quality  in  the  • 
body,   but    that    each    describes  merely   his 
own  sensations.    Now,  the  conclusion 
plainly  altogether  unwarranted  by  tl 

it  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  persons 
in  question  perceive  the  same  quality  in  the 
water,  though  they  are  affected  by  it  in  I  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  solution  of  the  whole 
puzzle  is,  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  different 
qualities  ;  but  different  degrees  of  the  same 
quality,  and  probably  exist  only  relatively  to 
each  other.  If  the  water  is  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  air,  or  the  body  of  the 
person  who  touches  it,  he  will  call  it  warm  : 
if  of  a  lower  temperature,  he  will  call  it  cold. 
Hut  this  does  not  prove  by  any  means,  that 

ffereooe  between  two  distinct  tempera- 
tuxes  is  ideal,  or  that  it  isnotalwmj 

individuals  in  the  very  same  way.  If 
Mr.  Drummond  could  find  out  a  person  M  ho 
not  only  thought  the  water  cold  win. i 
people  called  warm,  but  also  thought  that 
warm  which  they  perceived  to  be  cold,  he 
might  have  some  foundation  for  his  infeMBM  ; 
but  while  all  mankind  agree  that  ice 
and  steam  hot,  and  concur  indeed  most  exactly 
in  then  judgments  of  the  comvaralivt  heat  of 
all  external  bodies,  it  is  plainly  a  mere  quib- 
ble on  the  convertible  nature  of  these  quali- 
ties, to  call  in  question  the  identity' 

(ions,  because  they  make  the  variable 
standard  of  their  own  temperature  the  rule 
for  denominating  other  bodies  hot  or  cold. 

In  the  same  wav,  Mr.  Drummond  goes  on 
to  say,  one  man  calls  the  flavour  of  ass 
nauseous,  and  another  thinks  it  agreeable  ; — 
one  nation  delights  in  a  species  of  food  which 
to  its  neighbours  appears  disgusting.  How, 
then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  perceive  the 
•sine  real  qualities,  when  their  judgments  in 
regard  to  them  are  so  diamctncaiVj  a^vo*Ae'\ 


Now,  nothing,  we  conceive,  is  nun  q 
than  t!i  s  rtjssotung 

disliking,  of  men  to  a 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pel 
external  qualities;  and  they  may 
tirely  as  to  their  opinion  oi 
though  they  concur  p 
•a  of  all  its  prop' 
admire  a  tall  woman,  and  anoth 
but  it  would  be  rather  rash  to 
did  not  agree  in  recognisi;  . 
stature,  or  that  they  had  no  unit 
magnitude  in  general.    In  the  ■ 
person  may  have  an  antipathy 
another  a  liking  for  it ;  ' 
it  to  be  salt,  and  both  agree  at 
by  that  appellation.     To  give  an; 
plausibility  to  Mr.  Drum 
would  be  necessuf 
men  thought  bi 
sipid  and  tasteless,  and  ol 
lime  to  milk  an 
acrid  and  ; 

In  the  con' 
Drummond    undertakes  t* 
defence  of  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Rcid. 
tempt  ;  but,  we  are   iru 
successful  one.     Mr.  Dronum 
the  old  axiom,  that  nothing  e* 
it  isf  and  infers,  that  as  ••      < 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  seat  ol  lie 
sentient  pnncipl' 
images  or  ideas  of  them  :  ;  . 
tion  of  which    lie 
consul. 

we  think,  to  invet 
reasoning  very  narrowly,  bees 
tion,  we  an'  MMQBjd 

fallacious  (in  the  sense  at  lea 

to  it)  by  all  who  i 

tion  to  the  subject.    Bin 

v  Html 
certain    films,   shadoi 

I    real  extent 
local   habitation  of  the  soul 
this,  then  he  adi 
lerial    world,   as    clearly   as  Dr 

■nself  to  all  the  rabcolt1 
he  has  himself  so  justly  besto»«i  up 
hypothesis  of  animal  spirits,  or  «i»  i 
supposition,  uhich  eipluins  the 
between  mind  and  matter.  ! 
matter,  of  so  fine  a  nature  as  I 
filiate  Into  mind!  If,  on  th«  other] 
ideas,  Mr.  Drummond  really  m*en»  t 
but  sensations  and  perception*  ( 
already  explained  that  »i 
vioua  that  Dr.  Real  has  w 
existence  in  question  ;  and 
comes  back  to  the  present 
ence  of  an  externa  i 
ness  of  trusting  to  that  ir 
which  i 

as  evidence  u 
causes.     We 
Mr.  Druirn 
'vm'wVkich.of  the^ 
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Covering  its  qualities.      The  instinctive  and 

insurmountable   belief   that  we  have  of   its 

ilyis  nnt  to  be  surrendered, 

•  mm-  ii   |g  possible  to  suppose  it 

■  us;  or  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
material   and   immaterial   substance   can   act 

tch  other.     The  evidence  of  this  uni- 
belief.  in  short,  is  not 
to  be  eltogethei  disregarded ;  and,  unless  h 
can  be  shown  thai  ii  leads  10  actual  contia- 
I   absurdities,  the  utmost   length 
(lilosophy  can  warranlably  go,  is  to  con- 
clude that  it  may  be  delusive;  but  thai  it 
M  be  true. 
Th-  raxim,  of  giving  no  faith  to 

any  thing  short  of  direct  and  immediate  con- 
seems  more  calculated,  we  think, 
to  perplex  than  to  simplify  our  philosophy, 
anil  will  run  us  up,  in  two  vast  strides,  to  the 
'i  ink  of  absolute  annihilation.    We  deny 
ce  of  the  material  world,  because 
ive  not  for  it  the  primary  evidence  of 

is  :  and  b  i 
rid   indestructible  belief  we  have  of  it, 
mitii  he  fallacious,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove 
to  the  contrary.     This  conclusion  annihilates 
at   once  all   external   objects;    and,   among 
our  own  bodies,  and  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  all  olfvrmen  ;  for  it  is  rpiite  evident 
thai  we  can   have  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  minds,  except  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  matter  they  are  supposed  to 
•  ■.  and  if  matter  be  nothing  more  thnn 
cliou  of  our  own  minds,  there  is  an  end 
\  other.  This  lii>!  step, 
-  the  whole   mm  erse  to  the 
muni  of  the  individual  reasoner;  and  leaves 
tntt  one  mind,  with  its 
ons  and    ideas.     The 
still  farther;  ami  no  one  can 

■  to  take  il.  who  has  ventured  deliber- 

ll   oui  senses  may  deceive 

lis,  so  may  our  memory: — if  we  will  not  be- 

ence  of  mailer,  because  ii  is 

Onciied    1>\    inlenial    consciousness,  and 

iceivable  tli.it  il  should  not 

innol  consistently  believe   in   the 

my  past  impression:  for  which,  in 

■  annul   have  the  direct  evi- 

~s.  and  of   which  our 

collection   may  possibly  be  falln- 

■ii  ii|ion  the  vulvar  hypothesis,  we 

Dry  is  much  more  deceitful 

'.ion  ;    and    there   is  still   grenter 

hftxnrd   in  assuming  the  reality  of  any  past 

in   present    recollection  of  it, 

i  in?  on    lie'    reality  of  a   pi 

r  immediate  perception.    If 
iry,  however,  and  deny 
all  ev.  •.  hich  we  have  not  a  p 

tensation,  it  is  evident  that 

ir  our  orrn  personal  identity, 

that  we  had  thought  or 

moment.     There 

iiiing,    therefore,   nor  know- 

n  ;  and  we  must  end  by  vir- 

ihilating  ourselves,   and    denying 

that  any  linn.'  vrhatsc  -  in  nature, 

■  litnry  and  momentary  im- 


This  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  ter 
mination  of  that  determined  scepticism  which 
refuses  to  believe  any  thing  without  the  high- 
est of  all  evidence,  an. I  CDS  hide 
positively  that  every  thing  if  not,  which  may 
possibly  be  conceived  not  to  be.  The  process 
of  reasoning  which  it  implies,  is  neither  long 
nor  intricate;  and  its  conclusion  would  be 
undeniably  just,  if  every  thn.-.  -swdy 
true  which  could  be  asserted  without  a  run- 
Iradiclion.  Il  is  perfectly  true,  thai  we  are 
hj  sure  of  nothing  hut  what  we  feel  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  thai  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  evidence  we  have 
for  the  existence  of  the  present  impression, 
and  the  evidence  of  any  other  existence.  The 
first  alone  is  complete  anil  unquestionable; 
we  may  hesitate  about  all  the  rest  without 
any  absolute  contradiction.  But  the  di 
lion,  we  apprehend,  is  in  itself  of  as  little  use 
in  philosophy,  as  in  Ordinary  hie;  and  the  ab- 
solute and  positive  denial  of  all  exist 
except  ihal  of  our  immediate  sensation,  alto- 
gether rash  and  unwarranted.  The  ,,! 
of  our  perception  and  of  our  recollection,  cer- 
tainly may  exist,  although  we  cannot  demon- 
strate that  they  must  ;  and  when  in  spite  of 
all  our  abstractions,  we  find  thel  we  must 
come  back,  and  not  only  reason  with  our  fel- 
low creatures  as  separate  existences,  but  en- 
cage daily  in  speculations  about  I  lit-  qualities 
and  properties  of  matter,  ii  must  appear,  at 
least,  an  unprofitable  refinement  which  would 
lead  ns  lo  dwell  much  on  the  possibility  of 
iheir  nonexistence.  There  is  no  sceptic,  pro- 
bably, who  would  be  bold  enough  to  maintain, 
that  this  single  doctrine  of  the  nc 
of  any  thing  but  our  present  imprest 
would  constitute  a  just  or  useful  system  of 
logic  and  moral  philosophy;  and  if,  after 
nourishing  with  il  as  an  unfruitful  paradox  in 

the  outset,  we  era  obliged  to  recur  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  observation  ami  conjecture 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  faculties,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  anv  real  lienefit  has 
derived  liorn  it-  protmtlgal ion.  or  whether  the 
hypothesis  can  be  received  into  any  tobss 
system  of  philosophy.  To  deny  the  existence 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  indeed,  is  not  to  phi- 
losophise, but  to  destroy  the  materials  of  phi- 
losophy. It  requires  no  extraordinary  in- 
genuity or  power  of  reasoning  to  perceive  the 
grounds  ii|Hin  «hich  their  existence  may  be 
doubled  :  but  we  acknowledge  that  we  cannot 
see  how  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  ditm 
and  think  we  perceive  very  clearly,  that  phi- 
losophy will  neither  be  simplified  nor  abridged 
by  refusing  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  (o 
think,  that  the  conception  and  belief  which 
we  have  of  material  objects  (which  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  perception  of  them)  does  not 
amount  toa  complete  proof  of  their  existence, 
bnt  renders  it  sufficiently  probable  :  that  the 
superior  and  complete  assurance  we  have  of 
the  existence  of  our  present  sensations,  doe* 
by  no  means  entitle  us  positively  rO  deny  tha 
reality  of  every  oilier  existence;  and  that  as 
■  culative  scepticism  neither  renders  u» 
independent  of  the  otduxat^  m<Ae«QV'«Mtt0&- 
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the  least  doubt;  bat  that  the  merits  of  his 
book  have  been  prodigiously  overrated,  we 
think,  is  equally  undeniable.  It  contains  ab- 
solutely nothing,  in  the  nature  of  argument, 
that  had  not  been  previously  stated  by  Dr. 
Reid  in  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind ;" 
and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  much  clearer  and 
more  unexceptionable  form.  As  to  the  merits 
of  that  philosophy,  we  have  already  taken 
occasion,  in  more  places  than  one,  to  submit 
our  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers ; 
and,  after  having  settled  our  accounts  with 
Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid,  we  really  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enter  the  lists  again 
with  Dr.  Beattie.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  common-sense  school  of  phi- 
losophy, he  certainly  has  no  claim  to  the 
honours  of  a  founder.  He  invented  none  of 
it;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  with  us,  whether 
he  ever  rightly  understood  the  principles  upon 
which  it  depends.  It  is  unquestionable,  at 
least,  that  he  has  exposed  it  to  considerable 
disadvantage,  and  embarrassed  its  more  en- 
lightened supporters,  by  the  misplaced  con- 
fidence with  which  he  has  urged  some 
propositions,  and  the  fallacious  and  fantastic 
illustrations  by  which  he  has  aimed  at  recom- 
mending many  others. 

His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however, 
mightjbave  been  easily  forgiven.  Every  one 
has  not  the  capacity  of  writing  philosophically : 
But  every  one  may  at  least  be  temperate  and 
candid ;  and  Dr.  Beattie's  book  is  still  more 
remarkable  forbeingabusive  and  acrimonious, 
than  for  itealefects  in  argument  or  originality. 
There  are  no  subjects,  however,  in  the  wide 
field  of  human  speculation,  upon  which  such 
vehemence  appears  more  groundless  and  un- 
accountable, than  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  have  served  Dr.  Beattie  for  topics  of 
declamation  or  invective. 

His  first  great  battle  is  about  the  real  exist- 
ence of  external  objects.  The  sceptics  say, 
that  perception  is  merely  an  act  or  affection 
of  the  mind,  and  consequently  might  exist 
without  any  external  cause.  It  is  a  sensation 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be  sure,  which 
consists  in  the  apprehension  and  belief  of  such 
externa]  existences :  But  being  in  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon purely  mental,  it  isa  mere  supposition 
or  conjecture  to  hold  that  there  are  any  such 
existences,  by  whose  operation  it  is  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  any  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  material  objects ; 
and  the  belief  which  is  admitted  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  act  of  perception,  can 
never  be  received  as  such  evidence.  The 
whole  question  is  about  the  grounds  of  this 
belief,  and  not  about  its  existence ;  and  the 
phenomena  of  dreaming  and  madness  prove 
experimentally,  that  perception,  as  character- 
ised by  belief,  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
external  object.  Dr.  Beattie  answers,  after 
Dr.  Reid,  that  the  mere  existence  of  this  in- 
stinctive and  indestructible  belief  in  the  re- 
ality of  external  objects,  is  a  complete  and 
sufficient  proof  of  their  reality;  that  nature 
meant  us  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  and  that  we 
cannot  call  it  in  question,  without  running  into 
the  greatest  absurdity. 


This  is  the  whole  dispute;  and  a  pretty 
correct  summary  of  the  argument  upon  bou 
sides  of  the  question.    But  is  there  any  thing 
here  that  could  justify  the  calling  of  rjunet, 
or  the  violation  of  decorum  among  the  dis- 
putants 1    The  question  is,  of  all  other  ques- 
tions that  can  be  suggested,  the  most  purely 
and  entirely  speculative,  and  obviously  dis- 
connected from  any  practical  or  moral  con- 
sequences.   After  what  Berkeley  has  written 
on  the  subject,  it  must  be  a  gross  and  wilful 
fallacy  to  pretend  that  the  conduct  of  men  can 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the 
opinions  they  entertain  about  the  existence 
or  nonexistence   of  matter.      The    system 
which  maintains  the  latter,  leaves  all  our  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  unimpaired  and  en- 
tire ;  and  as  it  is  by  these,  and  by  these  only, 
that  our  conduct  can  ever  be  guided,  it  is 
evident  that  it  can  never  be  altered  by  the 
adoption  of  that  system.    The  whole  dispute 
is  about  the  cause  or  origin  of  our  perceptions: 
which  the  one  party  ascribes  to  the  action  of 
external  bodies,  and  the  other  to  the  inward 
development  of  some  mental  energy.    It  is  a 
question  of  pure  curiosity;  it  never  can  bs 
decided ;  and  as  its  decision  is  perfectly  in- 
different and  immaterial  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose, so,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  discussion  should  be  conducted  without 
virulence  or  abuse. 

The  next  grand  dispute  is  about  the  evi- 
dence of  Memory.    The  sceptics  will  have 
it,  that  we  are  sure  of  nothing  but  our  present 
sensations;  and  that,  though  these  are  some- 
times characterised  by  an   impression  and 
belief  that  other  sensations  did  formerly  exist, 
we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this 
belief,  nor  any  certainty  that  this  illusive  con* 
ception  of  former  sensation,  which  we  call 
memory,  may  not  be  an  original  affection  of 
our  minds.     The  orthodox  philosophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the  instinctive 
reliance  we  have  on  memory  is  complete  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  accuracy;  that  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  for  the  grounds  of  this  belief; 
and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in  question  without 
manifest  inconsistency.     The  same  observa- 
tions which  were  made  on  the  argument  for 
the  existence  of  matter,  apply  also  to  this  con- 
troversy.    It  is  purely  speculative,  and  with- 
out application  to  any  practical  conclusion. 
The  sceptics  do  not  deny  that  they  remember 
like  other  people,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
have  an  indestructible  belief  in  past  events  or 
existences.  All  the  question  is  about  theongis, 
or  the  justice  of  this  belief; — whether  itariie 
from  such  events  having  actually  happened      I 
before,  or  from  some  original  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  is  attended  with  that  impression. 

The  argument,  as  commonly  stated  by  lb* 
sceptics,  leads  only  to  a  negative  or  scepucsl 
conclusion.  It  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
present  sensation,  which  we  call  mnntrr, 
affords  no  conclusive  evidence  of  past  existence 
and  that  for  any  thing  that  can  be  prows'  to 
the  contrary,  nothing  of  what  we  remember 
may  have  existed.  We  think  this  undeniably 
true ;  and  so  we  believe  did  Dr.  Beattie.  Hi 
thought  it  also  very  useless ;  and  there,  bio, 
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agree  with  him :  But  he  thought  it 

and  very  despicably  silly;  ami  there 
we  ca:  •.  nh  liim  at  all.     It  is  a  very 

pretts  i  I  it  ..nious  puz/.le, — affords  amv 
useful  mortification  to  human  reason, — and 
■u  to  that  state  of  philosophical  wonder 
and  perplexity  in  which  we  feel  our  own 
helplessness,  and  in  which  we  ought  to  feel 
the  impropriety  of  all  dogmatism  or  arrogance 
in  reasoning  upon  such  subjects.  This  is  the 
only  use  and  the  only  meaning  of  such  scep- 
tical "peculations.  It  is  altogether  unfair, 
I  absurd,  to  suppose  that  their 
authors  could  ever  mean  positively  to  main- 
tain that  we  should  try  to  get  the  bette!  "I 
any  reliance  on  our  memories,  or  that  they 
really  doubted  more  than  other 
people  a*  to  the  past  reality  of  the  thing! 
they  remembered.  Theverj  argumenta-they 
Use,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  evidence  of 
dlacioua,  prove,  completely, 
.  point  of  fact,  they  relied  as  implicitly 
as  their  antagonists  on  the  accuracy  of  that 
faculty  If  they  were  not  sure  thai  thej  ie- 
collected  the  premises  of  their  own  reason- 
ings, it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  have  come  to  any  conclusion. 
If  they  did  not  believe  that  they  had  seen  the 
books  they  answered,  it  is  impossible  thaj 
should  have  set  about  answering  then, 

The  trulh  is,  however,  that  all  men  have  a 
practical  and  irresistible  belief  both  in  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  in  the  accuracy  of 
memory;  and  that  no  sceptical  writer  Bret 
or  expected  to  destroy  this  practical 
belief  in  other  persons.     All  that  thej  aimed 
at  was  to  -how  their  own  ingenuity,  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding; — 
to  point  out  a  curious  distinction  between  the 
evidence   of   immediate   consciousness,   and 
that  of  perception  of  memory, — and  to  show 
kind  of  logical  or  argumen- 
tative possibility,  that  the  objects  of  the  latter 
faculties   might  have  no  existence.     There 
never  was  any  danger  of  their  persuading 
ist  their  senses  or  their  memory; 
nor  can   they  be  rationally  suspected  of  such 
an  Intention.    On  the  contrary,  they  neees- 
ihe  instinctive  and  in- 
•I  for  which  they  found  it  so 
difficult  to  account.    Their  whole  reaso 

1  of  an  attempt  to  explain  that  admitted 
fact,  and  la  ascertain  Ihe  grounds  upon  which 
depends.     In  the  end,  they  agree 
with  tl  arieslhal  those  ground 

I :  and  Ihe  only  difl 
is,  that  the  adversary  main- 
hal  they  need  no  explanation  ;  w  hile  the 
I  it  the  want  of  it  still  haves 

lief  ma)  be  fallacious  ; 
rale  establishes 
between  the  primary  evidence  of  con- 
which  it  :s  impossible  to  distrust 
withon  liction,  and  thesfcimdan/evi- 

reeplion  and  memot  x     w  Inch  may 

ived  to  be  i 
To  ■  i  learly  of  opinion 

that  tl  are   right;  and   though   the 

I 
possible,  we  are  just  a?  well  satisfied  that  its 


neneee  are  perfectly  harmless.     Their 
ind  as  inno- 
eent  as  some  of  those  which  have   been  em- 
ployed to  establish  certain  sit                  rloxei 
as  to  ihe  nature  ut'  motion,  n  the  infinite  divis- 
ibility of  matter.    The  argument  is  perfectly 
logical  and  unanswerable;  and  yet  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  prai  Irait  ihl elu- 
sion.   Thus,  it  may  be  strict!)  demonstrated, 
that  the  swiflesl  moving  bud 
take  the  tlowesl  which  IB  before  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the   motion;  or.  in    the  uoids 
of  the  original  problem,  that  the  Bwift-fu 
Achilles  could  never  overtake  a  snail  thai  had 
a  few  yards  the  ?tart  ol  biro.     The  reasoning 
upon  which  this  valuable  prop 
ed,  does  not  admit,  we  believe,  oi  an) 
confutation;  and  yet   thi                   W,  WO  sup- 
pose, 'v ho,  n | the  faith  of  it,  would  take  a  bet 

as  to  the  result  of  such  a  race.     Thl 

reasonings  as  to  the  mind  lead  to  no  other 
prai  ticel  oo  n 

I  in  w  ilh  the  same  good  nature, 

Such,  however,  are  the  chief  topics  which 

Dr.  Iienttie  has  discussed  in  iln-  Essay,  with 
a  vehemence  of  temper,  and  an  impotence 
of  reasoning,  equally  surprising  and  In 
ting  to  the  cause  of  philosophy,  The  subjects 
we  have  mentioned  oscupj  the  greater  part 
of  the  work,  and  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
ones  to  which  its  title. -it  all  applies.  Yet  we 
think  it  must  be  ahead)  apparent,  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  iloclriin  s  be  op- 
poses, to  call  down  his  indignation,  or  to  -jus- 
tify hisabuse.  That  ih  lines 
in  some  of  the  books  which  he  baa  aimed  at 
confuting,  which  would  justify  tin 
ous  opposition  of  everj  friend  to  religion,  we 

readdv  admit:  but  these  have  no  neoMBBl* 
dependence  on  the  genera]  speculative  scep- 
tO  which  We  have  now  been  alluding, 
und  will  be  best  refuted  by  those  who  lay  all 
that  general  reasoning  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Hume's  theory  ol  morals, 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  we  conceive 
to  be  both  salutary  and  true,  certainly  has  no 
connection  with  his  doctrine,  !  im- 

pressions; ami  ihe  great  question  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  which  Pi    Hi  attie  hash, 

bv  mistaking,  throughout,  lh«  power  ol  r/omg 

what  we  will,  for  the  power  of  trillin*  with- 
out motives,  evidently  depends  u  jmn  consider- 
ations altogether  apart  tram  'he  nature  and 
immutability  of  truth.  It  has  always  ap] 
to  us,  indeed,  that  too  much  impoitniicc  has 
been  attached  to  Theories  of  morula,  and  to 
speculations  on  the  sources  of  approbation. 
Our  feelings  ol   approbation   and  disupnroba- 

.uiil  (he  moral   distinctions  which  are 

jion  Ihera,  are  Facts   which  DO  theory 

alter,  although  it  may  (ail  '»  explain. 
While  tin  n  ain,  the)  must  rt  gulate 
thi'  conduct,  and  affei  t  the  huppi  in- 
kind,  whether  they  are  well  01    ill  ac> tiled 

for  by  tin-  theories  of  philosophers.      It  is  tha 
neatly   with    reourd   to   the  conlmversy 

I  cause  and  effect,     It  does  not  appeal  to 

ga,  however,  tliut    Mr.  Hume  ever  meant  to 

reVatiou,  «i  v^. 
■lathe  idea  oi  \««rt.    Yw-  Vua  ywm.<\i 
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given  a   new  theory  as  to  its  genealopy  or 
descent ;  and  detected  so  »■• 

curacies  to  the  opinions  and  reasonings  which 
wen-  formerly  prevalent  on  the  subject. 
It  \'r.  Beattia  had  been  able  to  refute  those 
urines,  we  oanaot  help  thinking  that  he 
would  liave  done  it  with  more  temper  and 
moderation  ;  and  disdained  to  court  popularity 
bv  so  much  fulsome  cant  aboat  oommon  sense, 
virT ii--,   and   religion,   and    his  contempt   and 
abhorrence  for  infidel*,  sophists,  and   meta- 
physicians; by  such  babyish  interjections,** 
it  !  fy  on  it  I" — such  triumphant  ex- 
clamations, as,  "Bay,  ye  candid  and  intelli- 
— or  such  terriiic  addresses,  as,  "  ye 
traitors  to  human  kind  !  ye  murderers  of  the 
:  soul!" — "  vain  hypocrites !  perfidious 
profligate*!"  and  a  variety  of  other  embellish- 
I  as  original  in  a  phil" 
i  argumentative  treatise.     The  truth  is, 
that  the  Kssay  acquired  its  popularity,  partly 
the  indifference  and  dislike  which  has 
prevailed  in  England,  as  to  the  meta- 
:il  inquiries  which  were  there  made  the 
i  of  abuse ;  partly  from  the  perpetual 
appeal  which  it  affects  to  make  from  philoso- 
phical subtlety  to  oommon  sense;  and  partly 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  au- 
thor.    It  was  a  great  matter  for  the  orthodox  . 


of  philosophy  to  take  np  ihi 
behalf.     The  contempt  wit 

ak  of  his  antAe. 
which  they  wished  to  be  ad 
of  them,  imposed  on  by  the  con 
manner,   and    some   resolved  to 
dunces  of  imposing  on  others 
one  clamour  of  approbation,  ai 
triumph  for  a  mere  rai-i 
leader  of  the  battle  wai 
victory.     The  b< 

lanty  by  bishops  and  good  l»di» 
many  piece*  of  nursery  eloquent/ 
innocent  pleasantry:  it  wa- 
the  understanding;  and  read  leatl 
the  whole,  than  most  of  tin 

'ecomne 
it  ran  thrwgfa  tMsMM  ■ 
wav  into  most  well-regulati 

Ii  made  up  of  ■ 
believe  no  grow  n  man 

of  lie  old  possibly 

out   nausea  and   coinpasaioi 

place  among  the  m< 

by  which  youthfi 

and  invigorated.    We  shall 

however,  among  those  who  hat- 


(ffoncmbtr,  1810.) 

Philosophical  Efsnys.    By  Duoai.o  Stewart,  Esq..  F.  B.  S.    Edinburgh,  Erne 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &o.  4lo.  pp.  590.  E 


The  studies  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  de- 
himaelf.  have  lately  fallen  out  of  favour 
with  the  English  public;  and  the  nation  which 
d  the  name  of  Locke  immediately 
under  those  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Newton, 
and  baa  sine*  repaid  the  metaphysical  labours 
of  Berkeley  and  ol   Hume  with  such  just  ce- 
lebrity, seems  now  to  be  almost  without  zeal 
or  curiosity  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind. 
The  causes  of  this  distaste  it  would  be  cu- 
and  probably  not  nuinstnictive,  toinves- 
:  but  the  inquiry  would   be  laborious, 
and  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory,    It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  say.  that  the  age  has  become  fri- 
volous and  impatient  of  lalxmr  .  and  has  aban- 
doned tins,  along  with  all  othergood  let 
and  every  pursuit  thai  "iiceiitration 

of  thought,  and  dues  not   lead    to  immediate 
distinction.     This  is  satire,  and  not  reason- 
ing; an. I,  were  n  even  a  fair  statement  of  the 
a    revolution    in    the   intellectual 
d  character  of  a  nation,  is 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for. — and  not  to 
counted  for  upon  light  or  shall- 

I  '  n-.  the  phenomenon)  in  so 
are  are  inclined  to  admit  its  existence, 

has  always  appeared  to  arise  from   tin 

multiplication  of  the  brancln 

and  from  the  more  extensive  difln 

knowledge  among  the  \>ody  at  \i\e  pcavi\c,— 


and  to  constitute,  in  this  way. 

ample  of  that  com/vnj.i 

and  evil  in  our  lot  is  const.. 

reduced  nt  least  to  no 
The  progress  • 

oflate 

a  man  of  libera!  curio 

occupation  for  his  time 
I  to  his  iinderstaii' 
I  knowledge  of  such  as  are  roost  i 

most  popular;  and,  cons. 

,  to  dedicate  himself  to  those  shst 
which  call  foi  more   |«tient  and 
attention.    In  older  tin 
for  it,  but  eilhei  lobeabaoh 
idle,  or  to  take  - 
school  logic.    When  i ! 

study  ;  ami.  in  the  nu 

-'i    philosophy,   had    i. 
dition.  but  from  tl 
intellectual  and  moral 
dividual*  n 
know  i 

of  men  of  good  I  and  wi 

com  pi  i 
rank   o 

±io>isi^  raised, — at  least  in 
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lion;  and  a  man  can  scarcely  pass  current  in 
the  informed  oifoiej  of  society,  without  know- 
ing something  of  political  economy,  chemistry, 
miuori  igy,  ami  etymology, — having 

•  small  notion  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture, with  some  sort  of  taste  fur  the 
picturesque, — and  a  smattering  of  German 
.  mish  literature,  and  even  some  idea 
ian,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese  learning  and 
history. — over  and  above  some  little  know- 
ledge of  trade  and  agriculture;  with  a  reason- 
able acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  politic*,  and  a  far  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  existing  parties,  factions,  and 
eminent  individuals,  both  literary  and  politi- 
cal, at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever  were  re- 
uir.'d  in  any  earlier  period  of  society.  The 
issipalion  of  time  and  of  attention  occasion- 
ed by  these  multifarious  occupations,  is,  of 
course,  very  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
any  abstract  or  continued  study;  and  even  if 
a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant  of  many  things,  in  order  to  obtain  a 

Srofound  knowledge  of  a  few,  it  would  be 
ifficult  for  him,  in  the  present  slate  of  the 
world,  to  resist  the  impulse  and  the  seduc- 
tions that  assail  him  fiom  without,  Various 
and  superficial  knowledge  is  now  not  only  so 
to,  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  dis- 
grace ;  but  the  facilities  of  acquiring  it  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  defend 
Ourselves  against  its  intrusion.  So  many  easy 
and  pleasant  elementary  books, — such  tempi- 
summaries,  abstracts,  and  tables, — such 
utiful  engravings,  and  ingenious  charts, 
ips-it'iiil  »f  information, — so  many  mu- 
seums, exhibitions,  and  collections,  meet  us  at 
every  corner, — and  so  much  amusing  and  pro- 
voking talk  in  every  party,  that  a  taste  for 
us  and  imperfect  information  is 
formed,  almost  before  we  are  aware;  and  our 
time  and  curiosity  irrevocably  devoted  to  a 
sort  of  Encyclopedical  trifling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfurtune  is,  that 
there  is  no  popular  nor  royal  road  to  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  abstract  truths  of  philoso- 
ind  that  these  are  apt,  accordingly,  to 
fail  into  discredit  or  neglect,  at  a  period  when 
i  for  most  men  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  the  level  of  that  great  tide  of 
popular  information,  which  has  been   rising, 
unexampled  rapidity,  for  the  last 
■ 

i,  we  think,  are  the  most  general  and 

uncontrollable   causes   which   have    recently 

depressed  all   the  sciences   requiring    deep 

it  and  solitary  application,  far  below  the 

of  their  actual   importance;   and    pro- 

the   singular  appearance  of  a   partial 

falling  oil  in  intellectual  enterprise  and  vigour, 

in  an  age  distinguished,  perhaps,   above  all 

ipid  development  of  the  hu- 

eolties.     Tke  tfftit  we  had  formerly 

Eon  to  observe,  when  treating  of  the  sin- 

.i\  of  Mathem  ice  in  Eng- 

■  ii. !    so    powerful  and  is  the 

operation  of  the  caust,  that,  even  in  the 
Mctual  city  which  we  inhabit,  we  have  known 

persons  of  good   capacit  | 
bad  never  found  IciBure  to  go  beyond  the  first 


elements  of  mathematical  learning  ;  and  were 
even  suspected  of  having  fallen  into  several 
heresies  in  metaphysics,  merely  from  want 
of  time  to  get  regularly  at  the  trutli ! 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  really  suffered 
more,  from  this  universal  hurry,  than  all  bat 
sister  sciences  of  the  same  serious  complex- 
should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  mis- 
fortune, partly  to  the  very  excellence  of  what 
has  been  already  achieved  by  her  votaries, 
and  partly  to  the  very  severe  treatment 
their  predecessors  have  received  at  their  hands. 
Almost  all  the  great  practical  maxims  of  this 
mistress  of  human  life,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  Association  in  education,  and  the 
generation  and  consequences  of  Habits  in  ail 
periods  of  life,  have  been  lately  illustrated  in 
the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  manner ; 
and  rendered  so  clear  and  familiar,  as  rules 
of  practical  utility,  that  lew  persons  think  it 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  details  of  that 
fine  philosophy  by  which  they  may  have  lieen 
first  suggested,  or  brought  into  notice.  There 
is  nothing  that  strikes  one  as  very  important 
to  be  known  upon  these  subjects,  which  may 
not  now  be  established  in  a  more  vulgar  and 
empirical  manner, — or  which  requires,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  a  scientific  investigation  should  be 
gone  over.  By  most  persons,  therefore,  the 
labour  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  de- 
clined ;  and  the  practical  benefits  applied — 
with  ungrateful  indifference  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Of  those, 
again,  whom  curiosity  might  still  tempt  lo 
look  a  little  closer  upon  this  great  field  of 
wonders,  no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  the 
scene  of  ruin  which  it  exhibits.  The  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  errors,  has  hitherto  constituted 
so  very  large  a  jiart  of  the  task  of  in 
philosophers,  that  they  may  be  said  lo  have 
been  employed  rather  in  throwing  down,  ih.in 
in  building  up,  and  have  as  yet  estal'j 
very  little  but  the  fallacy  of  all  former  phi- 
losophy. Now,  they  who  li 
tomed  lo  admire  lhat  ancient  phil" 
not  be  supposed  to  be  much  delighted  with 
its  demolition  ;  and,  at  all  events,  are  natu- 
rally discouraged  from  again  attaching  them- 
selves to  a  system,  which  they  may  soon  have 
the  mortification  of  seeing  subverted  in  its 
turn.  In  their  minds,  therefore,  the  opening 
of  such  a  course  of  study  is  apt  only  to  breed 
a  general  distrust  of  philosophy,  and  t' 
a  conviction  of  its  extreme  and  irremediable 
uncertainly:  while  those  who  bad  previously 
been  indifferent  to  the  systems  of  ern 
■  •.  iih  the  labour  of  a  oeedli 
utation ;  and  disappointed  to  find,  that 
a  long  course  of  inquiry,  they  are  brought 
back  to  that  very  slate  of  ignoi 
which  they  had  expected  it  would  I 
them. 

If  anything  could  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  and  some  other  causes,  and  revive   ir. 

id  that  taste  for  abstract  specula', 
which  it  was  once  so  distinguished,  we  should 
have  expected  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
publications  of  the  author    b  —The 

great  celebrity  of  his  name,  axul  vkvfc  xuv&wav 
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clearness,  sim  pi  icily,  and  good  sense  of  his 
statements,  mighl  Indeed  have  failed  to  attract 
those  whom  "iinilar  merits  could  no 
teni[it  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke  or  of 
Berkeley.  But  the  singular  eloquence  with 
Which  Mr.  Stewart  has  contrived  to  adorn  the 
most  unpromising  parts  of  hie  subject, — the 
rich  lights  which  his  imagination  has  every- 
where thrown  in,  with  such  inimitable  judg- 
ment and  effect, — the  warm  glow  of  morul 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  spread  over  the 
whole  of  his  composition, — and  the  tone  of 
mildness,  dignity,  ami  animation  which  he 
lias  uniformly  sustained,  in  controversy,  as 
well  as  in  instruction ;  are  merits  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any 
other  philosophical  writer;  and  which 
have  recommended  to  general  notice,  topics 
far  less  _'  than  those  on  which  they 

were   employed.     Mis   former  work,  on  the 
"phy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  accord- 
tnore  read  than  any  other  modern 
book  ■  nl  the  volume  be- 

think, is  calculated  to  be  still  more 
popu! 

But  it  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  that  we  lake  the  chief  in- 
terest— as  Mr.  Stewart  has  there  tak> 
ston  to  make  a  formal  reply  to  some  of  rat 
hasty  speculations,  and  has  done  us  the  honour 
ul  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages 
in    this   enduring   volume.     If   we     ■ 

.  to   yield  to  the  common  weaknesses 
ol  authors,  we  should  probably  I 
defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation;  but 
we  know  ton  well  what  is  due  to  our  n 
and  to  the  public,  to  think  of  ei 
Considerable   share  of  their  attention  with  a 
controversy  which  may  be  cc  .nsome 

-  inal  to  ourselresj  and  there- 
fore, however   honourable  we   think    it,  to   be 
thus  tingled  out  lor  ei]ual  combat  by  such  an 
nst.  we  shall  put  what  we  have  to  say 
within  the  shortest  possible  compass. 

The  observations  to  winch  Mr.  Stewart  has 
here  c  led  to  reply,  occur  in  an  early 

number  of  our  publication,  and  were  intended 
to  show,  that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  Eipcrimatl,  but  o| 
there  could  be  no  very  close  al i  JflUsy"  Wlween 
the  rules  of  metaphysical  invest 
the  most  approved  methods  ol  inquiry  as  !<■ 
those  physical  snbstaaoee  which  are  subject 
to  our  disposal  and  control; — that  as  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  derived 
from  previous  and  universal  Consciousness,  it 
iticut  to  see  bow  any  arrangement  of 
them  could  add  to  our  substantial  knowledge; 
and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  reason  either 
to  expect  Discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science, 
or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
our  Puwer. 

With  regard   to  Perception  and  the  other 
primary  functions  of  mind,  it  was  oh 
that  this  doctrine  seemed  to  hold  without  any 
and  as  to  the  Associating  princt- 

*  A  pnrlion  nf  i|ip  originnl  nrticlf,  containing  « 
jenctnl  vii  w  ,it  the  subject  of  the»e  Esuiy- 

lur  the  reasons  suited  ov  \ta  \itsA  o\  \\vvs 


pie,  while  it  was  admitted  ti 
somewhat  different,  it  was  ol 

and  ai 

>er  hi 

.1    subject    ol 

genera]  phenomena  bj  the  iormulu 


erving,  that 
it  and  observation  i»  rralh 
portance  whatever,  in   t  •• 
ment;  becat 

rely  phenomena  i 
and  the  inferences  and 
are  deduced  from  the  obs« 
taneous  phen  o[  the 

with  ihose  that  are  in  J  ■ 
and  afford  equally  certain  c.t 
sion.  provided   tl 
and  consistent.     The  j 
i    do  not  mi 

diy,  if  any  thin- 
to  be  found  mourforno 
have  arisen  from  that  h    - 
»  hich.  we  make  no  do 
ed  us  into  Still  greater  erroi- 
far  from  following  from 
a  material  dil 
observation  ;  or  that  si 
in  not  necessarily  restrained 
row  limits,  in  conseqoi 
Substances  which 
objects  of  experiment 
in  our  power,  of  obsen 
card  to  the  former,  it  i 
contrive,!  experii 
that  could 
length  of  obt 
latter,  an  attentive  obei 
more  in  them  than  at 

peetator:   Hut   hi 
mm/  not  be  eery  1 

«  here  the  apt>earaiices  are 

iting,  the  chanci 

— and  that  all  tb 
losophy  is,  to  distingui 
and  to  tit  them  with  appropri: 
Now,  Mind,  we  hi 
as  a  subject  of  in-. 

by  all  i'  'hose 

d  it-  phenc 
decompose  our  s, 
served,  "  in  a  crucibli 
tions  with  a  prism."  The  met; 
thing  violent ;    I- 
was,  that  we  cannot   - 
to  any  anal' 
of  their  nature  than 
beings  who  \ 

say,  that  we  ma 

and   attention,  and    olhe 

suited    than 

lectual  laboratoi '. 

I  hi  vi  al  nil  . 

than  li 

«  \\v»,j  \v^\  \«<iv. 
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the  truth  of  every  thing  that 

"  to  the  mind,  can  be  cleter- 

.iri  appeal   to  consciousness  alone, 

not  be  even  intelligible,  if  it  in- 

iien  of  any  thing  thai  they  did  not 

"be  true. 

»rd  to  the  actual  experiment*  to 

Stewart  allude*,  as  having  helped 

by  which  ihe  eye  judges 

panacea  and  magnitudes,  these,  we  moat 

rve.  a.-.  g  to  our  conception,  very 

••nmenls.  not  upon  mind,  but  upon 

iliat  name  at 

B  so  for  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means 

*  power  we  possess  of  disposing  certain 

natter  in  certain  masses  and  inter- 

tlj    considered,   they  are   optical 

riments  on  the  effects  produced  by  dis- 

I  on    the    light    reHecled    from    known 

1   are  nearly  akin  to  experiments 

«  effects  produced  on  such  reflected  rays 

.e  interposition  of  media  of  different  re- 

whether   in   the   shape  of 

.  other  shape.     At  all  events, 

ily  are  not  investigations  carried 

Hiding  to  the  subjects  of  our 

ISOMIUess ;   which  is  Mr    Stewart's  own 

of  the  business  of  the  philosophy 

r  to  our  remark,  that  "no  meta- 
cian  expects,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a 
-,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in 
.tnii.  its  the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth 
new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart  is  pleased  to 
re — 

i<  nn  more  applicable  to  the  anatomy 
mind,  ilnn   to  ihe   analnmy  of   ihe   body, 
researches  nf  physiologist* on  ihie  Inst 
mi  the  way  of  observation  and  of  ex- 
very  has  yet  been  made  of  a  new 
>wer  or  nf  pleasure,  or  even  of 
•  adding  a  cubit  to  the  human  stature; 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  researches 
Ry  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his 
m«m    -  cease  the  power  of 

la  that  way  in  which  alone  ihey  profess  to 
They  furnish  him  wiih  resonrrea  for 
■  I    the   accidents   10  which    hit 
■  ririu.  in  some 
n  which  disease  has  de. 
;ior«.  by  giving  sight 
■nid  hearing  to  the  dent,  tor  awakening 
in  which  were  dormant 

■  hat  they  have  contributed, 
hi  with  ihe  oris  of  ihe  nplicUn  and  of 
•\  to  extend  Ihe  sphere  of  tho<e  senses. 
ong  their  duration." — 1'relim.  Din.  pp. 

■  nt  as  this  parallel 

Jmitted   to  be,  we  cannot   help  re- 

!  as  utterly  fallacious — for  this  sim- 

if  anatomy  is 

n.  with  the  knife,  the  secrets  of  that 

.  which  could  never  olher- 

l*  Riiparf nt  to  the  keenest  eye;  while 

'i  disclose  nothing 

II   his  pupils   are    not   previously 

».     There  is  no  opaque  skin,  in  sh 

•  rior  mech 

when  lie  appeals 

of  all  thinking  beings 

hing  at  all  analugous  to  the  Jjssector, 


when  he  removes  those  outer  integm 
and  reveals  the  wonders  of  t he  inward  o 
sation  of  our  frame  Hit  statements  do  not 
receive  their  proof  from  the  previous,  l 
pethaps  undigested  knowledge  of  hish' 
but  from  the  nlioti  9  liich  he  makes 

to  their  senses;  and  his  services  would  evi- 
dently be  more  akin  to  those  of  the  metaphy- 
sician, if,  instead  ol  actually  disclosing  "hat 
was  not  previously  known,  or  suspected  to 
exist,  he  had  only  drawn  tin*  attention  of  an 
incurious  genera  lion  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
each  ten  lingers  and  ten  toes,  or  that  most  of 
them  had  thirty-two  teeth,  distinguishable. 
into  masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  consid- 
erations, we  had  ventured  to  inler.  Iliat  the. 
knowledge  derived  from  mere  observation 
could  scarcely  make  any  addition  10  our 
power,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  triumphantly  to  the 

instance  of  astir mj     and,  taking  it  . 

for  granted,   that   all   Ihe  discoveries   in    that 

science  bars  ben  made  bj  observation  alone, 
directs  ihe  attention  of  his  Widen  Id  the  in- 
numerable applications  which  may  be  made 
ol  it,  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

"In  compensation,"  he  observes,  "for  ihe  in. 
ability  of  ihe  astronomer  to  c.  move- 

ments of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may  boasi, 
as  I  already  hinted,  ol  lbs  immi  on  of  a 

more  useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  added 
10  the  human  rare,  on  the  surface  of  their  own 
planet.  It  would  he  endless  10  enumerate  nil  the 
practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are  subservient, 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeal  on  old.  h 
sinking  rcfleciion.  thai  ihe  only  accurate  knowledge 
Ian  yet  possesses  of  Ihe  surface  of  ihe  earth, 
has  been  derived  trom  ihe  previous  knowledge  bo 
had  acquired  of  ihe  phenomena  of  ibe  stars.  Is  it 
possible  10  produce  a  more  apposite,  or  1  more  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxim, 
thai  '  hnrnrlriJee  in  paver.1  than  a  fact  winch  de- 
monstrates the  esseiuml  aid  which  man  has  derived, 

in  asserting  his  domi w  this   lowar  world, 

from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view, 
filled  only  10  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity  ;  and 
which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  ihe  leisure 
of  Ihe  Chaldean  shepherd  I" — Frrlim.  Dim.  pp. 
xxxvin,  xxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
thai  astronomical  science  has  nof  been  per- 
fected by  observation  alone  ;  but  that  all  the 
elements  which  have  imparted  lo  it  tin 
tairitv,  the  simplicity,  ami  the  sublimity  u  hieh 
it  actually  possesses,  have  been  derived  Imm 
experiments  made  upon  substances  in  ihe 
power  of  fheir  contrivers  ; — from  experiment* 
performed  with  small  pieces  of  mats. 
the  laws  nf  projectile  motion — the   velocities 

of  falling  bodies — and  on  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces.  The  knowle.:  laws, 
like  all  other  valuable  Iraowledgi 
lained  by  experiment  only;  and  their  appli- 
cation lo  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  one  of  those  splendid  generalisa- 
tions, which  derive  iheir  chief  merit  tmru 
herent  imperfections  of  o&srrraiion  by 
which  they  were  rendered  necessary. 

But,  in  ihe  second  place,  we  must  ol - 
that  even  holding  astronomy  to  I" 
of  mere  observation,  the  power  which  Mr. 
Stewart  says  we  have  obtained  Vj  m«*&»<& 
it,  is  confessedly  aTjo\vex,tvo\  ot«  \\v» 
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stances  with  which  that  science  is  conversant; 
but  over  other  substances  which  stand  in  some 
i  lottos;  ami  to  u hich,  accordingly, 
that  science  is  capable  of  being  applied.  It 
is  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that  we  have 
extended  our  dominion  by  means  of  our  taiow- 
of  the  stars.  Now,  applying  this  case 
to  that  of  the  philosophy  of  Mind,  and  as- 
suming, as  we  seem  heie  •'Milled  to  assume, 
llut   it  has  invested  us  with  no  new  power 

Iover  mind  itself, — what,  we  would  ask,  are 
tie  ulher  objects  over  which  our  power  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  our  know  ledge  of  mind  ? 
Is  there  any  other  substance  to  which  that 
knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  else  that  we  either  know  better,  or 
can  dispose  of  more  effect  ually  inconsequence 
of  our  observations  on  our  own  intellectual 
constitution  !  It  is  evident,  we  humbly  oon- 
ihat  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  most  precise  knowledge 
which  the  metaphysician  can  acquire  by  re- 
flecting on  the  subjects  of  his  consciousness, 
ve  him  no  nvv.-  power  over  the  mind  in 
which  he  discovers  those  subjects;  and  it  is 
almost  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the 
must  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
consciousness  can  give  him  no  power  over 
any  thing  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected 
with  this  argument,  which  we  wish  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the  useful 
applications  that  may  be  ultimately  made  of 
the  knowledge  derived  from  observation,  we 
had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so 
obtained,  mankind  were  indebted — not  to  the 
observer,  but  to  him  who  suggested  the  ap- 
plication. Mr.  Stewart  admits  the  truth  of 
this — but  adds,  that  the  case  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
periment ; — and  that  the  mere  empiric  is  on  a 
noting  with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do 
not  think  the  cases  exactly  the  same; — and 
it  is  in  their  difference  that  we  DOOM) 
gnat  disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist. 
Whoever  makes  an  experiment,  must  have 
the  powet  at  least  to  repeat  that  experiment 
— and,  in  almost  every  case,  to  repeat  it  with 
some  variation  of  circumstances.  Here,  there- 
one  power  necessarily  ascertained  and 
established,  and  an  invitation  held  out  to  in- 
crease that  power,  by  tracing  it  through  all 
the  stages  and  degrees  of  its  existence :  »  hile 
he  who  merely  observes  a  phenomenon  over 
Which  he  has  no  control,  nei'her  exercises  any 
power,  nor  holds  out  the  piospect  of  acquir- 
ing any  power,  either  over  the  subject  of  hiB 
Observation,  or  over  any  other  substaiu ■>-.  Be 
who  lirst  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  ex- 
o  force  of  steam,  and  its  destruction  by 
or  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricitT|  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  con- 
ducting rod,  plainly  bestowed,  in  that  instant, 
a  great  power  upon  mankind,  of  which  it  was 
next  to  impossible  that  some  important  appli- 
cation should  not  be  speedily  made.  But  he 
who  first  observed  the  periodical  immersions 
;m. I  ''mentions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  cer- 
tainly neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any 
power  in  the  first   instance;  and  seems  to 


have  been  but  a  remote  and  casual  aoxia 
io  him  whose  genius  afterwards  found  Ms 
means  of   <  those    phenomoim  ■ 

guide  lnm  through  the  trackless  water*  d 
the  ocean. — Epxenment.  therefore,  neet—ri- 
ly  implies  power ;  and,  by  suggesting  aza*> 
govs  experiments,  leads  naturally  In 
terminable  expansion  of  inquiry  and  of  Ilms- 
ledge: — but  observation,  for  the  most  pas\ 
centres  in  itself,  and  tends  rather  to  grsliif 
and  allay  our  curiosity,  than  to  rouse  or  at- 
flame  it. 

After  having  thus  attemped  to  prove  bad 
experiment  has  no  prerogative  above  n. 
seivation.  Mi    Stewart  limits  it  worii 
to  recur  again  to  the  assertion,  that   the  pkv 
losophy  of  mind  does  admit  of  e  • 
and,  after    remarking,    rather    rashly,   that 
"the   whole   of  a   philosopher's   hie,    <i  bo 
spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  r< 
nes  of  experiments  on  his  own  faculties  ud 
powers,"  he  goes  on  to  state,  that 

" hardly  any  experiment  can  be  irnaftneo. 

which  has  noi  already  been  tried  by   ihe  bond  of 
Nature  ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite  vnrietiee  «f  kt- 
man  ginius  and  pursuits,  the  «- 
tied  effects,  resulting  from  ihe  posri! 
lions,  ol  ihoae  elementary  families  n 
of  which  every  man  ia  conscious  in  RUi 
society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilisanoSi 
— ihe  different  railings  and  profession - 
bIs,  whether  liberal  or  mechanical ;  ihe  prejs&osi 
clown; — the  factitious  man  of  fashion  ; — ihe  vary- 
ing phases  of  character  from  inlanry  io  old  ajr»p~ 
the   prodigies    effected  by  human    art    in   au  taf 
objects  around  us;  —  laws, —  government. —  com- 
merce.— religion: — but  above  all,  tin 
thought,  preserved  in  those  voluntas  which  fill  oor 
libraries;  what  are  they  but  tsprr inuni t .  b< 
Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instruction 
grand  scale,  Ihe  varied  range  ui  man  - 
(acuities,    and    ibe   omnipotence    ot 
fashioning  his  mind  f  " — Prtl.  Din,  pp.  xli 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  th> 
lional  arrangement  of  substance  ■>  in  onr  ponrt, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  result,  then 
these  are  not  experiments:  and 
ply,  nor  tend  to  bestow,  that  power 
enlers  into  the  conception  of  all 
But    the   argument,   in  our 
chargeable  with  a  still  more   iadica!  tallacj. 
The  philosophy  of  mind  is  distun 
by  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  i 
employed  "on  phenomena  of  wh 
conscious;"  its  peculiar    object    and    aim  K 
stated  to  be,  "to  ascertain   the   laws 
constitution,  in  so  far  as  they  can   !«•  ascer- 
tained, by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  cor 
consciousness;"  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  pas- 
sages, it  is  explained,   that    the    (><>•. 
»  hich  all  this  is  to  tie  effected,  un 
upon  our  mental  operations,  and  th< 
of  calm  and  patient  allentioi 
of  which  we  are  conscious.     But,  if  thin  b» 
the  proper  province  and  obj. 
phy  of  mind,  what  benefit 
receive  from  observing  the  various  «  0 
manners  and  situation,  in  imps:' 
liar  colour  or  bias  to  thi 
age  and  the  citizen.  • 

and  factitious  man  of  f;  The  obser- 

vation of  such  varieties  is,  no  doubt,  a  vl 
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I  a  very  interesting  occupation ; — 
i  e  it  lo  form  no  part,  or, 
nail  ami  inconsiderable  part, 
i(  a  student  of  philosophy, 
cupalion   which  can  only  be  effec- 
tual, 111  the  «ni|.l   by  travelling,  ami 
V iiti  society    and,  at  all  ■ 
lant  observation  of  what   is  shown  to 
our  senses,  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
The  philosophy  of  mind,  how- 
i  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silence 
salm  retlectiou  on  mir  oxen  mental  ex- 
ecs, and   patient  attention  to  the  sub- 
f  our  own  consciousness.      But  ran  we 
i  of  those  varieties  of  temper 
ler  that  distinguish  the  different 
of  human  life  1 — or,  even  mdi 
••wart's  definition — is 

general  understand- 
on  to  such  particulars 
udy  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ? — Is  it 
i   iIih  conlrar)    universally  understood 
peculiar  and  limited  province  of 
to  explain  the  nature  and 
ise  primary  functions  of  the 
h  are  possessed   in  common  by 
(all  vocations  and  all  conditions? — to 

t,  of  perception,  and  all' 

temory,  and  imagination,  and  volition, 

nd  nil  the  other  powers  or 

lich  our   intellectual   nature 

isle-d  ' — Is  it  not  with  (Arse, 

lob  be  s.  ami  Locke,  and   Berkeley,  and 

md  all  the  other  philosophers  who  have 

isophised  about  mind,  have 

■  ■!  * — or,  what  share  of  Mr.  Stew- 

ilile  publications  is  devoted 

-  of  individual  eharac- 

ie  Ins  supposed  experiments 

The  philosophy  of  the 

conceive,  is  conversant  only 

-  common  to  all  human  beings — 

s  of  which  every  tndi- 

is  equally  conscious: 

Wongh  isionally  borrow  illns- 

"  some  reflected  light 

i  nf  those  slighter  va- 

C  that  i   one   individual   from 

,  forms  no  part  of  the 

^^Hpi  subject*  of  our  consciousness, 

■  permitted  to  rank  as  a  le- 

of  thai  philosophy. 

dmnst  all  that  we  have  to 

of  our  supposed  heresies  as  to 

utd    practical  value  of  the 

ad,  considered   with   refer* 

e   primary  and   more  elementary 

man.     With  regard  to  the  Asso- 

ipli',  we  have  still  a  word  or  two 

1  observations  we  ad- 

nieil  to  stand  in 

•nt  from  the  sim- 

mind — and  that  the 

i  Philosophy  bad  furnished 

rations,   were    not   so 

sed  on 

s  most  of  her  revelations. 

ire,  that  some  utilil  . 

axpoahkni  of  tins 
our  mental  organi- 


sation, in  respect  both  to  the  certainty  and  the 
extent  of  its  application  ;,  at  the  same  time 
fell  ourselves  constrained  loadd,  that, 
even  as  to  this  habit  of  the.  mind,  Philosophy 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  dis- 
covery; since  the  principle  was  undotil' 
familiar  to  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  was 
acted  upon,  with  unvarying  sagacity,  inal 
every  ease  where  it  could  be  employed  with 
advantage;  though  by  persons  who  had  never 
thought  of  embodying  it  in  a  maxim,  or  at- 
tending to  it  as  a  law  of  general  application. 
The  whole  scheme  of  education,  it  was  ob- 
served, has  been  founded  on  this  prim 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  "  The  groom  it 
was  added.  "  who  never  heard  of  ideas  or  as- 
sociations, feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet:  and  tin1  iinphiln- 
eal  artists  who  tame  elephants,  or  train  dan* 
cing  dogs,  proceed  on  the  same  obvious  and 
familiar  principle." 

As  this  part  of  on r  speculations  has  in- 
curred more  of  Mr.  Stewart's  disapprobation 
than  any  thing  winch  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted lo  defend,  we  think 
upon  to  state  the  substance  of  his  objections, 
in  his  own  eloquent  and  impressive  words. 
After  quoting  the  sentence  we  have  a! 
transcribed,  he  proceeds: — 

"  This  argument.  I  suspect,  lead-  a  little  too  far 
for  the  purpose  of  its  nuihor;  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
clude* still  more  forcibly  (in  consequence  of  the 
groat  familiarity  of  the  subject)  against  Pin  mis, 
strictly  so  called,  than  again*!  the  Science  nl  Mind. 
The  savage,  who  never  heard  of  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  lo  add  to  lbs  inn. 
mentum  of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  tini- 
iii  in  a  ;  though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law  of 
notion,  he  applies  ii  to  its  practical  use,  when  he 
sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  ngainsl 
the  shore:  in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates, 
with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  ccniriliigai 
forces,  as  he  exemplifies  (without  any  knot 
of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  principle  of  the 
rifle-barrel,  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  same 
groom  who,  "in  feeding  his  young  war-hor*r  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum,"  has  notliiiiL'  to  learn  from 
Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  nsso- 
cianon,  might  boast,  with  tar  greater  reason,  ilmt, 
without  having  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that 
tnimal  lo  his  various  paces;  and  thai,  when  he 
exercises  him  with  the  totter,  he  exhibits  an  ex- 
perimental illustration  of  the  .-civrihiual  force,  and 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  was  known  in  the 
riding-school  long  before  ihcir  theories  were  un- 
lolrfi  il  iii  ihc  Primipia  of  Newton.  Even  the  ope* 
il  which  is  the  subject  nl  his 
discipline,  seem  to  involve  an  acquaintance  Willi  the 
same  physical  laws,  when  we  attend  to  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  with  which  he  adapts  lite  obliquity 
of  hi*  body  to  the  rate  nf  his  circular  speed.  In 
both  cases  (in  that  ol  the  man  as  well  as  of  the 
brute)  this  practical  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  iho 
organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
herself:  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  tho  less  useful 
"  the  general  theorems  which  are  thus  cm- 
bodied  with  their  particular  applications ;  ami  to 
combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  soienufu 
lir  iir  own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  Does 
it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of  pneunia 
lies  to  remark,  that  lha  same  effects  of  a  vacuum, 
and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air.  which 
afford  an  explanation  of  its  tnnst  curious  pheno- 
nre  recognir.ed  in  an  instinctive  process 
w-iih  the  firsi  breath  which  we  draw  ;  and 
exemplified  in  the  mouth  ot  oxtrj  tabc  «.w&.  wucV 
ling  ("— -Prel.  Dill.  V   .X-  \JB. 
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Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have 
alrc;i«ly  said  as  to  the  tola)  absence  of  power 
in  all   cases  of  mere   observation,  v. 

y  request  our  readers  to  consider,  what 
is  the  circumstance  that  bestows  a  value,  an 
importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery 
ami  statement  of  those  general  laws,  which 

Imitted,  in  the  passage  now  quoted,  to 
have  been  previously  exemplified  in  practice. 
Is  it  any  thing  else,  than  their  capacity  of  a 
more  extensive  application  ? — the  possibility 
or  facility  of  employing  them  to  accomplish 
many  things  to  which  they  had  not  been  pre- 
viously thought  applicable  !  If  Newton's  third 
Jaw  of  motion  could  never  have  been  em- 
ployed for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat 
the  canoe  of  the  savage — or  if  the  discovery 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  had  led  to 
nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the 
operation  of  sucking — would  there  have  been 
any  thing  gained  by  stating  that  law,  or  that 
in  general  and  abstract  terms  ? 
Would  there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity 
or  real  advancement  of  knowledge,  in  the  mere 
technical  arrangement  of  these  limited  and  fa- 
miliar phenomena  under  a  Be  ■  alioti  ? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  in- 

itories.  But  we  humblv  conceive,  that 
all  t lie  laws  of  mental  operation  which  phi- 
losophy may  collect  and  digest,  are  exactly 
in  tins  last  predicament.  They  have  no  ap- 
plication to  any  Other  phenomena  than  the 
particular  ones  by  which  thej  are  BQggWtad — 
and  which  they  were  familiarly  employed  to 
produce.  They  are  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended to  any  other  cases;  and  all  that  is 
gained  by  their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a 
more  precise  and  methodical  enumeration  of 
truths  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  consciousness  of 
all  nun,  in  all  ages,  we  learn  that,  when  two 
Or  more  objects  are  frequently  presented  lo- 
gether,  the  mind  passes  tpontaaeoasly  from 
one  in  the  Other,  ami  1 1 1 v . - s i s  both  with  some- 
thing of  the  colouring  which  belongs  to  the 
most  important.  This  is  the  law  01  a 
tion  ;  which  is  known  to  every  savage,  and 
to  every  clown,  in  a  thousand  familiar  in- 
stances: and,  Willi  re-jard  to  ils  capacity  of 
useful  application,  it  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  it  lias  been  known  and  acted  upon  by 
parents,  pedagogues,  priests,  and  legislators,  in 

-  uf  [he  world ;  and  has  even  been  ern- 

in  obvious  and  easy  instrument,  by 

such  humble  jinljres  of  intellectual  resources, 

as  common  horse-jookiea  and  bear-dancers, 

II  tins  principle,  then,  was  always  known, 

.■ularly  employed  wherever  anv  advan- 
tage could  be  expected  from  its  employment, 
what   reason  have  we  to  imagine,  that  any 

ntial  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
scientific  investigation,  or  any  important  uses 
hereafter  discovered  for  it,  in  consequence 
merely  of  investing  it  with  a  precise  name, 
and  stating,  under  one  general  theorem,  the 
common  law  of  ils  operation  ?  If  such  per- 
sons as  grooms  and  masters  of  menageries 
have  b  I,  by  their  low  intellects  and 

sordid  motives,  to  its  skilful  application   as  a 
means  of  directing  even  the  lower  animals, 


is  it  to  be  believed,  that  there  can  be 
occasions  for  its  employment  in 
meat  of  the  human  mine 
tiave  never  yet  had  the  sense  to  b 
themselves?  Or,  can  it  ho  seriously  taa 
tained,  that  it  is  capable  of  application)  ■ 
much   more   ext. 

those  which  have  been  vulgarly  nude  ia  ;of 
ages,  as  are  the  uses  of  N> 
of  motion,  compared  with  the  operation  a! 
the  savage  in  pushing  his 
shore?    If  Mr.  Stewart  really  entertained  aaj 
such  opinion  as  this,  it  was  incumbent  opa 
him  to  have  indicated,  in  a  general   » 
departments  in  which  he  coiicen .-.  i  : 
great  discoveries  were  to  !»■    ma 
nave  pointed  out  some,  at  least,  of  tl 
applications,   on   the   assumption    of    whack 
alone  he  could  justify  so  ambitious  . 
lei.*     Instead  of  this,  however,  we 
find   that   he   has    contemplated    any  other 
spheres  for  the  application  of  it'  - 
than  those  which  nave  been  so  he 
to  it — ihe  formation  of  taste,  and  i  li 
of  education  :  and,  with  regard  to  the  lastaad 
most  important  ot 

corded  an  admission,  w  Inch  to  us,   •• 
confess,  appears  a  full  justification  of  all  thai 
we  have  now  been  advancing,  and  a  *ut6- 
cient  answer  to  the  positions  we  ha1, 
endeavouring  to  combat.     "In   bo  fat 
Stewart  observes,  "as  edocal 
and  salutary,  it  is  founded  on   lb 
pies  of  our  nature  which  have  forced  them- 
selves   upon    general    observation,    in 
quence  of  the  experii  Thai 

tin'  principle  of  association  is  to  ! 
in  the  Dumber  of  these,  Mr.  E 
will  not  deny  ;  and  our  pruj  •  taaljl 

the  principles  of  our  nature    winch  are  oa> 

■  I    any  useful  application 
"  forced  themselves  on  general  ol 
many  centuries   ago,  and   can   now   i 
little  mure  lhan  a  technical  ni 
description  from  the  best  effortaof  phi  I. 

The  sentiments  to  which  we  ba\ 
to  give  expression  in  these  and 
hash  observations,  were  sn.. 
will  emifess,  in  a  great  degree,  1\ 
contrast    between   the   won: 
been  wrought   by  the  culm 
Physics,  and  the  absolute  no 
effects  that  have  hitherto  bi  ed  bf 

the  labours  of  the  philosophers  ol 
have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  A 
my.  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  i 
galion ; — nay,  we  have  only  to  lool 
in  public  or  in  private, — to  i 
the  machines  and  manufactures 
observatories,  steam  engine- 
ries, by  which  we  are  perpetually  surh" 
— or  to  turn  our  eyes  on  the  mo-' 

•  Upwards  of  thirty  yeara  have    now   • 
since  this  was  written  ;  during  which  u 
metaphysical   inquiry  hn«  revived   in    ! 
heen  grenily  encouraged  in  '•'rrmany       Yet  I  •« 
not  swnre  to  whai  iwtwl  n 
its  vutariesenn  yel  noun  ;  or  whn 
ment  or  increase  of  fiumai 
its  cultivation. 
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articles  of  our  dress  and  furniture, — on  the 
mirrors,  engravings,  books,  fire-arms,  watches, 
-    thunder-rods  and  opera-glasses, 
themselves  in  our  ordinary  dwell- 
to  feel  how  vast  a  progresS*has  been 
le  in  exploring  and  subduing  the  physical 
lite  ot  nature,  and  how  stupendous  an 
power  of  man  has  received,  by 
experimental   investigation  of  her  laws. 
,v  is  .in_\  thing  in  this  astonishing  survey 
markable,  than  the  feeling  with  which 
"s  always  accompanied,  that  what  we  have 
tlertu  iione  in  any  of  these  departments  is 
nail  jiart  of  wliat  we  are  yet  destined 
i accomplish;  and  that  the  inquiries  which 
M  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us  still 
it,     When  we  ask,  however,  for  the  BO- 
:  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  inquire  for 
esligesof  htr  progress  in  the  more  plastic 
lible  elements  of  human  genius 
sracter,  we  are  answered  only  by  in- 
'i  vague  anticipations — and 
ithing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her 
dual  achievements.     The   knowledge  and 
man  over  inanimate  nature  has 
enfold  in  the  course  of  the 
at  two  The  knowledge  and  the 

Bwer  ■  i  the  nun. I  ol  man  remaina 

Jraost  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  fin 

i   his  faculties.     Tin:  natural  phi- 
itiquity  is  men'  childishnes 
1  their  physical  inquirers  are  mere 
I   drivellers,  compared  with  tln-ir 

ors  in  the  present  age  .  but  their  logi- 
,  and  metaphysicians,  and  moralists,  and, 
-  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  the 
and  the  actual  r/Tccts  resull- 
philoaophy  of  mind,  arc  very 
on  a  level  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
The  end  and  aim  of  all  that 
iphy  is  to  make  education  rational  and 
1  to  train  men  to  such  sagacity 
-•■•  ol  judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to 
prejudices,  and  to  fol- 
tppiness  and   virtue  with  assured  and 
We  do   not   know,   however, 
ih.it   modern  work  contains  juster,  or  more 
I  views  on  the  subject  of  education, 
may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of 
id  Quintilian,  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  just- 
of  thinking,  which,  after  all,  is  the  trail 
of  knowledge  must  be  nlti- 
kuown,   we  are  not  awn  re  ol   many 
xleni  performances  thai  exemplify  it  in  a 
h  in  many  jvirts  of  the  his- 
» of  Tacit  us  and  Thucydides,  or  the8atire« 
-  of  Horace.     In  the  conduct  of 
e»s  and  affairs,  we  shall  find  Pi 

liut  httle  inferior  to  the 
uphlcal  politicians  of  the  present  day  ; 
or  lofty  and  solid  principles  of  practi- 
rs  rni^'ht  safely  male1 
mis  (without  mentioning  Aristotle, 
ii.  Xenophon,  or  Polybius,)  with 
(peculators. 
il  mav  be  asked,  are  the  per- 
il   this   philosophy,   winch   makes 
ihe  grounds 
which  we  should  expect  to  see  so  much 


accomplished,  by  an  instiument  winch  has 
hitherto  effected  so  little?  It  is  in  rain  tot 
wart  to  say,  that  the  science  is  yet  but 
in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  Will  beat  its  [rail  ill 
due  season.    The  truth  is.  that  il 

.  been  more  constantly  and  diligently 
cultivated   than  any  other.     It   has  a] 
been  the  first  object  with  men  of  talent  and 
good  affections,  to  influence  and  to  form  the 
minds  of  others,  and  to  train  their  own  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  perfei 
accordingly,  it  is  admitted   b)    Mr.  Bti 
that  the  most  important  principles  of  this  phi- 
losophy have   been  long  ago   "forced    upon 
general  observation''  by  the  feeling!  and  ex- 
perience of  past  ages.    Independently,  bow* 
ever,  of  this,  the  years  thai  have  passed  since 
Hobbes,  and  Locke,  ami  Malehranche   and 
Leibnitz  drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this 
study,  and  the  very  extraordinary  % 

if  those  who  have  since  addicted  them- 
selves to  il,  are  far  more  than  enough  to  have 
brought  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  6uch 
a  degree  ol  excellence,  as  bo  longti  tc 
it  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  really 
destined  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  our 
power,  oi  to  produce  any  sensible  • 
the  happiness  and  condition  of  mankind. 
That  bociou  hasmadef  i com- 

fort  and    intelligence,   during  that   period,   is 

indisputable ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Mr. 
Slew  art  himself  imputes  any  great  part  of  this 
improvement  to  oui  Increased  km 

our  menial  constitution;  and  indeed  it  i- 
obvious,  that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  imm  the 
increase  of  political  freedom — the  mil 

mned  Christianity  —  lha   im 
printing — and  llial  improvement  and  multipli- 
cation of  ihe  mechanical  arts,  thai  ha. 
dered  ihe  body  of  the  i  mora  busy, 

wealthy,  inventive  and  independent,  thi 
ever  were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear, 
that  the  lofty  estimate  which  Mr.  Stewart  has 
again  made  of  the  practical  importance  ,,i   bj| 
favourite  studies,  is  one  of  those  splendid  vi- 
sions by  which  men  of  genius  have  | 
often  misled,  in  Ihe  enthusiastic  pursuit  of 
science  and  of  virtue.     Thai  these  stud.- 
of  a  very  dignified  and  interesting;  nature,  wu 
admit  most  cheerfully  ; — that  thi 
and  delight  the  understanding,  b\ 
and  inquiries,  at  once  subtle,  caution 
prtrfuuud,  and   either  gratify  or  e\ 
and  aspiring  curiosity,  must  be  urknnw  Ii 
by  all  who  have  been  initiated  into  iheir  ele- 
Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortius. 
to  be  so  initiated  by  the  writings  ol  Ml   Slew  - 
art,  will  be-  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are 

I  with  so  many  lessons  of  gentle 
ennoblii  -so  many  striking  precepts 

..implesof  liberality,  high-mindl  d- 
ness,  and  pure  taste — as  to  be  calculated,  in  an 
I'iniiieiit  degree,  to  make  men  tongoo 
and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to  improve  al  ones 
the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  ihu 
heart.    Butth  die  limit  of  our  praise. 

The  sequel  of  this  article  |a  not  now  re- 
for  the  reasons  already  «.. 
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Aa  I  perceive  I  hare,  in  some  of  the  following  papers,  made  a  sort  of  apoloev 
ins  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  things  so  insignificant  as  Noteii,  n  nu;,  v. 
while  to  inform  the  present  generation  that,  in  my  youth,  writings  of  this  tart 

low  w  ith  aa — scarcely  allowed  indeed  to  pass  as  part  of  a  nation's  permanent  1* 
— and  generally  deemed  ■llnyithni  unworthy  of  any  grave  critical  m-<!. 
in  spite  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage — and  Marivanx,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  abroad— «• 
our  own  Richardson  and  Fielding  at  home — would  it  have  been  easy  to  controvert  t] 
ion,  in  our  England,  at  the  time:  For  certainly  a  greater  mass  of  trash  and   rabbit 
I  the  press  of  any  country,  than  the  ordinary  Novels  that  filled  and  sttfp 
circulating  libraries,  down  nearly  to  the  lime  of  Miss  Edgeworlh's  first  appears 
ha.l  boon,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  be  sure,  before  ;  and  MissBurne\ 
— and  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  and  some  bolder  and  more  varied  fictions  of  :). 

But  the  staple  of  our  Novel  market  wrt,  beyond   ima:.' 
consequently  sunk  and  degraded  the  whole  department  of  literature,  of 
the  name. 

All  this,  however,  has  Bince  been  signally,  and  happily,  changed  ;  and  that  ra 
of  abominations  driven  from  our  confines  for  Sovrls  of  Sit  Walter  Scot! 

all  question,  the  must  remarkable  productions  of  the  present  age;  and  have  m»d* 
tiun,  and  produced  an  effect,  all  Orel  Enrope,  to  which   nothing  parallel  01 
since  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  ;  while,  in  our  own  country,  they  have 

',  inferior  only  to  that  which  must  be  filled  for  ever  by  the  unapproachable 
Bhakespeare.     With  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  their  political  revolutions,  th 
in  France,  Victor  Hugo,  Balsac,  Paul  de  Cocq,  &c,  the  promtsit  rpcti  in  Italy 
at  least,  in  America. — In  England,  also,  they  have  had  imitators  enough;  in  the  ] 
111    tames,  Mr    Lover,   and  others.     But  the  works  most  akin  to  them   m  e\ 
rather,  I  think,  been  related  as  collaterals  than  as  descendants.     M 
Stands  more  in  the  line  of  their  ancestry;  and  I  take  Miss  Austen  and  Sr 
be  as  intrinsically  original ; — as  well  as  the  great  German  writers,  Goeth 
Ricbler,  &c.     Among  them,  however,  the  honour  of  this  branch  of  literature  ha  i 
been  splendidly  redeemed  , — and  now  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  place,  at  the  head 
is  graceful  and  instructive  in  the  productions  of  modern  genius. 


(Inlyj,  ISO  H.) 


W«  of  Ftukiovablc  Life.    By  Miss  Eiokwciith,  Author  of  -  Prtu  : 
"Belinda,'1  "Castle  Rackrent,"  &c.     12tno.     3  vols.     London 

Iv  it  were  possible  for  reviewers  to  Envy  any  other  w 
the  authors  who  are  brought  before  them 

judgment,   we    rather    think   we    should    be    use,  no  doubt ;  «■ 
tempted   to    envy  Mi.«s   Edgeworth;  —  not,    their  rewar.- 
however,  so  much  for  her  matchless  powers    art  is  the  an 
of  probable  invention — her  never-failing  good  ]  the  sci 

Slid  cheerfulness — nor  her  fined iscrimi-    an  absolute 
'haracters — as   for   the   delightful    cannot 

s  of  having  done  mote  good  than  I  ordinary  share  a 
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without  an  inMructor :  but  the  most  common 

of  learning,  nnd  yet  to 

dins  ;  and  a  far  greatei   par!  of 

the  misery  which  exists  in  •  tea  from 

We,  than  either  from  VMM  or  front  iuca- 

eworth  is  the  great  modern  mis- 
9  school  of  true  philosophy  :  and 
■   think,   the  fame  of  oil  her 
-.     By  her  many  e.\celleu 
on  education,  she  has  conferred  a  benefit  do 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population  :  ami  dis- 
charged, with  exemplary  patience  as  well  as 

v  judgment,  a  tii^k  w  lin'li 

final  -  perhaps  mistake  for  on  hum- 

ble ami  eBay  one.     By  her  Popular  Tales,  she 
has   n  n   invaluable  service  in  the 

middling  and  lower  orders:  of  the  people  ;  and 
nd  by  ill--  volume*  before  ns, 
:i  ami  meritorious  ellott  m 
promote  the  happiness  and  respectability  of 
the  higher  classes,    On  a  former  occasion  we 
hinled    lo  her,    that   these  would 
bly  be  the   least  successful  of  all   her 
that   it  was  doubtful  whethet 
ild  be  justified  fur  bestowing  so  much 
nei  time  ott  the  case  of  a  d'w  persons,  who 
sea  ni'il    lo   be    cured,   and    were 

scarcely  capable  of  being   corrected.     The 

|fooh«h  and  unhappy  part  of  the  fashionable 
for  the  most  part,  "is  not  At  to  bear 
itself  convinced."     It  is  too  vain,  too  busy, 
and  n  I   to  listen  to,  or  remember 

i  '!•_'  that  is  said  to  it.    Every  thing  sen- 
its  dear  wit  and  gay  rheto- 
isi  every  thins  poignant,  it 
heller  in  the  impenetrable  armour  of 
its  conjunct  audacity. 


'  LaugtiM  »i .  ii  bash* again ; — and,  stricken  hard, 
(trust  iis  oidamsniina  n 
ol  human  h»i 


A  book,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially 8 
witty  and  popular  book,  is  si  ill  a  thing  of  con- 
■  such  "i  ill"  middling  eh  ■ 

the  habit  ol    leading.     They 
at  it.  and  think  of  it  :  ana  Si  lliej 
occasionally  mnke  themselves  ridiculous  b] 
j  the  manners  it  displays,  so  they  un- 
apt to  be  impressed  with  the  great  lessons  it 

Mrs/be  calculated  to  tench  ;  and.  un  the  whole, 

authority  among 

their  lives  and  opinions. — 

Bnt   a  ly  nny 

leisure  to  rend  ;  and  none  to  think  of  what  he 

ading.     It  would  be  a  derei 

fiom  his  dignity  to   speak   of  a  book  in  any 

hi  those  ol  frivolous  derision;  and  a 

I   of   his  own    superiority,  to 

allow  h  mself  to  receive,  ftom  its  perusal,  any 

hii  ild  at  all  allect  h 

'MIS 

we  continue 
to  think  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  fashii 

lit  to  hci  prescriptions 
■'•;■■  more   numerous  classes  to  whom 

We    admit 
u  in  the  highest 
I   her  conception  Of  the 
I  precise. 


There  ni'  oesof  unhnppinesa 

lo  those  whom  fortune  and  nature  seem  to 
have  placed  above  the  icach  ol  ordinary 
miseries.  The  one  is  runni — that  stagnation 
of  life  and  feeling  »  h  I  from  the  ab- 

•    of  all   motives   lo  exertion  ;    and   by 
which  the  justice  ol    ,  has  so  fully 

compensnteil  the  parthllitj  ■   that  it 

may  be  fairly  doubted  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  the  race  of  beggars  is  nol  happier 
than  the  race  of  lords;  ami  whether  those 
vulgar  wants  thai   are  Sometimi  rtU» 

nate,  are  not  in  this  world  the  chief  minister* 
ol  enjoyment,    This  Is  a  plague  that  in  feet  I 

all  indolent  persons  w  ho  can  live  on  id  ihe 
rank  in  winch  the)  Were  Ikiiii.  without  the 
necessity  of  working:   but,  in  n  free  country, 

it  rarely  occtm  in  any  great  di  ;u- 

except  among    those  who  an-   already 
at  the  summit  ol  human  felicity.    Below  this. 
there   Is  room   foi  ambition,  and  nrvj 
emulation,  mid  nil  the  feverish  n  -of 

n-piiing  Vanity  and  unresting  scllishness, 
which  act  as  nrophylnclics  his  more 

daik  and  dentil)  ■  i       ll  is  the  caiiket 

winch  corrodes  the  foil-blown  flowei  of  hu- 
man felicity  —  Ihe  pestilence  winch  smites  at 
the  blight  hour  of  noon. 

The  other  cnise  of  the  happy,  has  a  range 
more  wide  and  indiscriminate.  It,  too.  lor- 
inres  Only  ihe  comparatively  rich  and  for- 
tunate;  but  is  most  active  at ig  the  least 

distinguished  ;  and  abates  in  mnligi  it)  as  we 
■Mend   tO    the  •   riiniii, 

This  is  the  desire  ni  being  fashionable; — the 

restless  and  ms.iti.ible  passion  to  i  ass  for 
creatures  a  liltle  more  distinguished  than  wa 
really  are — with  ihe  mortification  ol  frequent 
failure,  nnd  the  humiliating  consciousness  of 
perpetually  exposed  ose 

who  aie  secure  of  "meat,  clothes,  anil  fit 
and  are  thus  al  cal  evils 

of  existence,  we  do  believe  that  tins  i- a  morn 

prolific  soon f  nnhappiness,  than  guilt,  dis- 

or  wounded  afi  nd   thai  more 

positive  misery  is  created,  and  more  true  i 
joj-nieul    exclude, I.    by   the    etcinal    fretting 

and  straining  of  this  pitiful  ambition,  ihan  by 
all  the  ravages  ol  passion,  the  desolai 
war.  or  lb.  I  of  mortality.    This  may 

appear  ■  strong  statement:  but  we  nuke  it 
delibei  I  are  deepl)  coi  its 

truth.  The  wretchedness  which  it  produce* 
may  not  be  so  intense;  but  it  is  of  much 
longer  duration,  and    ■ 

circle.  It  is  quite  dreadful,  indeed,  lo  think 
what  a  sweep  this  pest  hns  taken  among  thi» 
com!"  '    prosperous  population.     To 

be  thought  fashionable — thai  is.  to  be  thought 
more   opulent   and    tasteful,  and   on  I    Inciting 

of  intimacy  with  a  greater  number  of  distin 
goiabed  persons  than  they  reaJly  ana  is  ihe 
great  and  laborious  pursuit  of  four  famillei 
out  of  five,  the  members  of  which 
empted  from  tl  '.  Ol  daily  industry 

In  this  pursuit,  their  lime,  spirits :l  talents 

are  wasted  ;  their  tem]  -I  ;  their  a/i 

lions  pa  Isied  ;   arid  their  natural  mam  ■ 
dispositions  altogether  sophisticated  Mv&Vusk, 
Th-sc  are  the  gvaxA  cxu&ea  <o\  WVxwxvMa 
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life,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has  accordingly 
dedicated  her  two  best  tales  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  their  symptoms.  The  history  of  "  Lonl 
Glenthom"  is  a  hne  picture  of  ennui — that  of 
"Almoria"  an  instructive  representation  of 
the  miseries  of  aspirations  after  fashion.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  fair 
writers  design  to  represent  these  maladies  as 
absolutely  incurable,  without  a  change  of 
condition ;  but  the  fad  is,  that  in  spite  of  the 
best  dispositions  and  capacities,  and  the  most 
powerful  inducements  to  action,  the  hero  of 
ennui  makes  no  advances  towards  amend- 
ment, till  he  is  deprived  of  his  title  and  estate ! 
and  the  victim  of  fashion  is  left,  at  the  end  of 
the  tale,  pursuing  her  weary  career,  with  fa- 
ding hopes  and  wasted  spirits,  but  with  in- 
creased anxiety  and  perseverance.  The  moral 
use  of  these  narratives,  therefore,  must  consist 
in  warning  us  against  the  first  approaches  of 
evils  which  can  never  afterwards  be  resisted. 

These  are  the  great  twin  scourges  of  the 
prosperous:  But  there  are  other  maladies,  of 
no  slight  malignity,  to  which  they  are  pecu- 
liarly liable.  One  of  these,  arising  mainly 
from  want  of  more  worthy  occupation,  is  that 
perpetual  use  of  stratagem  and  contrivance — 
that  little,  artful  diplomacy  of  private  life,  by 
which  the  simplest  and  most  natural  transac- 
tions are  rendered  complicated  and  difficult, 
and  the  common  business  of  existence  made 
to  depend  on  the  success  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots. By  the  incessant  practice  of  this  petty 
policy,  a  habit  of  duplicity  and  anxiety  is  in- 
fallibly generated,  which  is  equally  fatal  to 
integrity  and  enjoyment.  We  gradually  come 
to  look  on  others  with  the  distrust  which  we 
are  conscious  of  deserving;  and  are  insensibly 
formed  to  sentiments  of  the  most  unamiable 
selfishness  and  suspicion.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  all  these  elaborate  artifices  are  worse 
than  useless  to  the  person  who  employs  them : 
and  that  the  ingenious  plotter  is  almost  always 
baffled  and  exposed  by  the  downright  honesty 
of  some  iindesigniiur  competitor.  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  her  tale  of  "  Maiurnvring,"  has  given 
a  very  complete  and  most  entertaining  repre- 
sentation of  "  the  by-paths  ami  indirect  crook  M 
ways,"  by  which  these  artful  anil  inefficient 
people  generally  make  their  way  to  disap- 
pointment. In  the  tale,  entitled  "  Madame  tie 
Fleury,"  she  has  given  some  useful  examples 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  rich  may  most  ef- 
fectually do  good  to  th'J  poor — an  operation 
which,  we  really  believe,  fails  more  frequently 
from  want  of  skill  than  of  inclination  :  And,  in 
''The  Dun,1'  she  has  drawn  a  touching  and 
most  impressive  picture  of  the  wretchedness 
which  the  poor  so  frequently  suffer,  from  the 
unfeeling  thoughtlessness  which  withholds 
from  them  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  labour. 

Of  these  tales, <:  Ennui "  is  the  best  and  the 
most  entertaining — though  the  leading  char- 
acter is  somewhat  caricatured,  and  the  de- 
nouenunt  is  brought  about  by  a  discovery 
which  shocks  by  its  needless  improbability. 
Lord  Glenthom  is  bred  up,  by  a  false  and  in- 
dulgent guardian,  as  the  h'*ir  to  an  immense 
English  and  Irish  estate ;  and,  long  before  he 
m  ol  age,  exhausts  almost  all  the  resources  by 


which  life  can  be  made  tolerable  to  those  who 
have  nothing  to  wish  for.     Born  on  the  Terr 
pinnacle  of  human  fortune,  "  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  still  and  enjoy  the  barrenness 
of  the  prospect."  He  tries  travelling,  gaming, 
gluttony,  hunting,  pugilism,  and  coach-driv- 
ing; but  is  so  pressed  down  with  the  load  of 
life,  as  to  be  repeatedly  on  the  eve  of  suicide. 
He  passes  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  receive! 
a  temporary  relief,  from  the  rebellion — and 
from  falling  in  love  with  a  lady  of  high  char- 
acter and  accomplishments :  but  the  effect  of 
these  stimulants  is  speedily  expended,  and 
he  is  in  danger  of  falling  into   a  confirmed 
lethargy,  when  it   is  fortunately  discovered 
that  he  has  been  changed  at  nurse  !  and  that, 
instead  of  being  a  peer  of  boundless  fortune, 
he  is  the  son  of  a  cottager  who  lives  on  pota- 
toes.   With  great  magnanimity,  he  instantly 
gives  up  the  fortune  to  the  rightful  owner, 
who  has  been  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  takes 
to  the  study  of  the  law.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  arduous  career,  he  fortunately 
falls  in  love,  for  the  second  time,  with  the 
lady  entitled,  after  the  death  of  the  black- 
smith, to  succeed  to  his  former  estate.  Pover- 
ty and  love  now  supply  him  with  irresistible 
motives  for  exertion.     He  rises  in  his  profes- 
sion ;  marries  the  lady  of  his  heart ;  and  in 
due  time  returns,  an  altered  man,  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  former  affluence. 

Such  is  the  naked  outline  of  a  story,  mors 
rich  in  character,  incident,  and  reflection,  than 
any  English  narrative  which  we  can  now  call 
to  remembrance :— as  rapid  and  various  at 
the  best  tales  of  Voltaire,  and  as  full  of  prac- 
tical good  sense  and  moral  pathetic  as  any  of 
the  other  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  Irish 
characters  are  inimitable; — not  the  coarse  ca- 
ricatures of  modern  playwrights — but  drawn 
with  a  spirit,  a  delicacy,  and  a  precision,  to 
which  we  do  not  know  if  there  be  any  paral- 
lel among  national  delineations.  As  these  are 
tales  of  fashionable  life,  we  shall  present  our 
readers,  in  the  first  place,  with  some  traits  of 
an  Irish  lady  of  rank.  Lady  Geraldine — the 
enchantress  whose  powerful  magic  almost 
raised  the  hero  of  ennui  from  hi*  leaden  slum- 
bers is  represented  with  such  exquisite  liveli- 
ness and  completeness  of  effect,  that  the 
reader  can  scarcely  help  imagining  that  he 
has  formerly  been  acquainted  with  the  origi- 
nal. Every  one,  at  least  we  conceive,  most 
have  known  somebody,  the  recollection  of 
whom  must  convince  him  that  the  following 
description  is  as  true  nature  as  it  is  creditable 
to  art : — 

"  As  Lady  Gernldinc  entered,  I  gave  one  inroluti- 
tary  glance  of  curiosity.  I  saw  a  full,  finely-shaped 
woman,  with  the  commanding  air  of  a  person  «f 
rank  :  she  moved  well ;  nol  with  feminine  timidity, 
vet  with  case,  promptitude,  and  decision.  She  hid 
fine  eyes,  and  a  fine  complexion,  yet  no  regularity 
of  fcaiiirn.  The  only  thine  that  struck  me  «»  resl'f 
extrnordinarv,  was  her  indifference  when  I  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  Every  body  had  seemed  extremely 
desirous  that  I  should  see  her  ladyship,  and  that 
her  ladyship  should  see  ma ;  and  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised bv  her  unconcerned  air.  This  piqued  n'. 
and  fixed  my  attention.  She  turned  from  me,  and 
began  to  converse  with  others.  Her  voice  «J 
agreeable,  though  rather  knid:  she  dad  no;  *»•»* 
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«i'n   the  Irish  accent  ;  hut,  when  I  listened  ma- 
I  certain  Hibernian  inflexions — 

'  of  the  vulgar  Irish  idium,  but  something 

-  more  inurrogalivo,  more  exclamatory,  and 
perhaps  more  rhetorical,  than  the  common  language 
of  Kus*]ieih  ladies,  accompanied  with  infinitely  more 
animation  of  countenance  and  demonstrative  ges- 
ture. Thin  appeared  tome  peculiar  and  unusual,  but 
not  affected.  She  was  uncommonly  eloquent ;  and 
yet.  without  action,  her  words  were  not  luffii 
rapid  to  express  her  ideas.  Her  manner  appeared 
foreign,  yet  it  was  not  quite   French.     If  I  hod 

Miged  to  decide,  I  should,  however,  have 
prenoanced  it  rather  more  French  thnn  English. 
I'o  determine-  which  it  was,  or  whether  I  hsdever 
seen  any  thing  similar,  I  stood  considering  her  lody- 
•i  ip  »  i'h  more  attention  than  I  had  ever  bestowed 
on  any  other  woman.  The  words  linking— faici- 
matimg — hcwiirkittg,  occurred  to  me  as  [  looked  at 
ber  and  heard  her  speak.  I  resolved  to  turn  my 
eyes  away,  and  shut  my  car?;  lor  I  was  positively 
determined  nut  to  like  her;  I  dreaded  so  much  the 
idea  of  a  second  Hymen.  I  retreated  to  the  farthest 
window,  and  looked  out  very  soberly  upon  a  dirty 
fish-pond. 

"  II  the  had  treated  me  with  tolcroble  civility  at 
first,  I  never  should  have  thought  about  her.  High- 
born and  high-bred,  she  seemed  to  considct  Bsort 
w  bat  -lie  should  think  of  others,  than  whn' 

lit  of  her.  Frank,  candid,  and  affable,  yci 
ii  .ited,  insolent,  and  an  egotist :  her  candour 
■  nd  iiU'iluiiiy  appeared  the  effect  ol  a  naturally  good 
temper;  her  insolence  and  egotism  only  ilmi  at  I 
spoiled  child.  She  seemed  to  lalk  ol  hernell  partly 
lo  oblige  others,  as  the  most  interesting  possible 

I  conversation;  for  such  it  had  always  been 

t.i  bw  fond  mother,  who  idolized  her  Isdyn 

only  daughter,  and  the  representative  of  an  ancient 

I  inleitts.  conscious  of  her 

charms,  and  secure  of  her  stainm    Ltd]  I  .ertildtnc 

fuVe  fiee  scope  to  her  high  spirits,  her  fancy,  and 
rr  turn  Inr  ndicnle.    Slie  looked,  spoke,  and  acted, 
like  a  person  privileged  to  iliink,  sny.  and  dtl,  what 
nllery,  like  the  raillery  of  princes, 
was  without  ftu  .il  reiorl.     She  »n<  not  ill-natured. 
.-less  to  whom  she  gave  offence,   provided 
lured  amusement;  and  in  this  she  seldom 
for,  in  het  conversation,  there  was  much  ol 
mess  of  Irish  wit,  and   the  oddity  of   Irish 
r.     The  singularity   that    struck    me    most 
er  ladyship  was  her  indifference  10  flattery 
iHc,     Miss  Bland  was  her 
I  raery  her  butt.     Il  was 
i  imililine's  delights,  to  humour  Miss 
Trsccy's  roge  for  imitating   the   fashions  of  fine 
people.     '  Now  you  shall  see  Miss  Trscey  appear 
-r-iw,  in  everv  thing  that  I  have 
I'le.     Nor  hove  I  chested 
her  in  a  tingle  article  :  hut  the  tout  ennrmlAr  I  leave 
to   In  r  nieni;  and  you  shall  see  her.  I 

trust,  i  tater,  formed  "I  every  creature's 

booti   Lady  Kilrush's  feathers,  Mra.  Moore's  wig, 

Mrs.  O'C tor's  gown,  Mrs   I 

stid   all  the  necklaces  of  all   the  Miss   Urtnsbys. 

nn  insie,  no  judgment  ;  none  tit  nil,  poor 

bttl  -lie  cun  inmate  as  well  as  those  Chinese 

-,  who,  in  i heir  drawings  give  you  the  flower 

on  ili"  stalk  •■)  mother,  nml  car- 

wnh  the  leaves uf  a  third.'  " — i    130—139. 

This  favounte  character  is  afterwards  ex- 
I  in  a  great  variety  of  dramatic  contrasts. 

••  Lord  t'tmglethorpe  was.  as  Mn  Trscey  had 
N   I  linn,  vety  stiff,  cold,  and  AigA.     His  man- 
ners v..  "glish  reserve;  snd 
bow  ol  i Irish  was  aut- 
umn nml  justification  of  Ijidy  Geral- 
I   his  fair 

•y  cousin  t  mid  she  could  easily  put  1 Ill 

iy,  exlreuiely 
bashful,     time,  when  he  was  oui  of  the  room,  Lady 


fieraldine  exclaimed,  '  That  cousin  Craiclcthnrps 
ii  scarcely  an  agreeable  mnn  :  '1'he  awk- 
wardness of  mouvaine-kont  might  be  pitied  and  par- 
doned, even  in  a  nobleman,' continued  her  ladyship, 
'if  it  really  proceeded  from  humility;  bin 
when  I  knowit  is  connected  with  secret  and  ii 
nate  arrogance,  'lis  past  all  endurance.  As  the 
Frenchman  said  of  ihe  Englishman,  fur  whom  even 
his  politeness  could  not  find  another  compliment, 
"  II  taut  avouer  que  ce  Monsieur  a  tin  grand  talent 
pour  le  silence  ;" — he  holds  his  tongue  till  people 
actually  believe  that  he  has  somothing  to  say — a 
mistake  they  could  never  fall  into  if  he  would  but 
speak. —  It  is  not  timidity  ;  it  is  all  pride.  I  would 
pardon  his  dulness,  and  even  his  ignorance  ;  for  one, 
as  you  say,  might  be  the  fault  of  ms  nature,  snd  the 
other  of  his  education  :  but  his  self-sufficiency  is  Ins 
own  fault;  and  that  I  will  not,  aod  cannot  pardon. 
Somebody  says,  that  nature  may  make  a  fool,  lot 
a  coxcomb  is  always  of  his  own  making, 
my  cousin — (as  he  is  my  cousin,  I  may  say  wh.it  I 
please  of  him  ) — my  cousin  Croiglethorpe  is  ■ 
solemn  coxcomb,  v.  tin  ilnuks,  because  his  vanity  is 
not  lulkauve  and  socinble,  that  it's  nut  vanity. 
What  a  mistake!'  "— i.  116— 148. 

These  other  traits  of  her  character  are  given, 
on  different  occasions,  by  Lord  Glenthoni: — 

"At  first  I  had  though!  her  inetely  superficial, 
and  intent  solely  upon  her  own  ainiiHcmeiii  ;  hut  I 
soon  found  that  she  had  a  taste  for  hierature  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  tn  one  who  lived  so 
dissipated  a  life  ;  a  depth  ol  reflection  thot  it 
inconsistent  wiili  the  rapidity  with  which  alio 
thought  ;  and,  above  oil,  a  degree  of  generous  in- 
dignation against  meanness  and  vice,  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  selfish  character  ol  a  fino 
lady  ;  and  which  appeared  quiie  incomprehensible  lo 
'lie  minuting  tribe  of  tier  fashionable  companions." 

i.  174. 

"  Lady  Geraldine  was  superior  to  mana-uvnng 
little  arts,  and  petty  stratagems,  to  attract  attention- 
She  would  not  sloop,  even  to  conquer.  From  gen- 
ilemen  she  seemed  to  expect  atleuiion  as  her  right, 
as  the  right  of  her  sex  ;  not  to  In  g,  or  accept  ol  it 
as  a  favour:  if  it  wen  c  gen- 

tleman degraded,  not  herself.  Far  from  being 
miirunYd  by  any  preference  shown  lo  other  lathes, 
her  countenance  betrayed  only  a  sarcastic  sort  of 
l.iiv  for  the  bod  Isste  ol  the  men,  or  an  absolute  in- 
difference and  look  of  haughty  absence.  1  saw  that 
she  beheld  with  disdain  the  paltry  competitions  of 
the  young  ladies  her  companions:  as  In  r  compan- 
ions, indeed,  she  hardly  seemed  10  coneidei  ihatJl  ;\ 
she  tolerated  their  foibles,  forgave  their  ei  \  . 
never  exerted  any  superiority,  except  to  show  her 
contempt  of  vice  snd  meanness." — i.  198,  I 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  high 
life  of  the  piece  ;  which  is  more  < 
characteristic  than  lhat  of  Belintlo — nml  alto- 
gether n*  lively  ami  natural.    For  tint  low  life, 
we  ilt)  not  know  if  we  could  extract  n  men 
felicitous   specimen    than    the   following  de- 
scription of  ihe  equipage  in  which  Lord  i 
thorn's  English  and  French  servant,  wen 
pelled  to  follow  their  master  in  Ireland. 

"  From  Ihe  inn  yard  came  a  hacknrv  ohsiso,  in 
a  most  deplorably  craxy  slate;  ibe  bony  mounted 
up  to  a  prodtgiom  height,  ding  springe, 

nodding  forwarder  one  door  swinging  open,  three 
luse  they  could  not  bo   let  down, 
h  ned  iii  iwo  places,  the  iron  ol  the  wheels 
ball  off,  boll  I.  n  pegs  for  hnch.pina.  and 

'  the 
lhat 


ropes  for  harness.    The  hot 

harness;   wretched    Hull 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  driven  lo  the  last  gssp, 
and  as  if  I  hey  had  never  been  rubbed  down  in  iheir 
■  ir  bones  sterling  through  theit  «Vvi\\  <»» 
Innic,  the  other  blind;  owvrft  %  vs.'"  \>%K>is.  *»» 


" 
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ith  a  galled  breast ;  nne  wilh  his  neck  poking 
down  o  ir,  end  iho  other  with  his  head 

dragged  forward  by  a  hit  of  o  broken  bridle,  held  al 

by  •  mm  dressed  like  a  mad  beggar. 
ilf  a  wig.  both  awry  in  opposite 

long  latien-d  coat,  lied  round  his  waist 
by  a  bay-rupe  ;  the  jagged  rents  in  the  akirta  of  this 
bowing  lii*  bare  legs,  marbled  of  many  co- 
loura;  while  someihing  like  Blockings  hung  loose 
in  ankles.  The  noises  he  made,  by  way  of 
threatening  or  encouraging  his  steeds.  I  pretend 
not  i"  describe.  In  an  indignant  voice  1  called  10 
the  landlord — '  I  hope  these  are  nol  the  horses — I 
hope  i his  is  not  the  chaise,  intended  for  my  ser- 
vants.' The  innkeeper,  ami  ihe  pauper  who  was 
preparing  to  officiate  a«  postilion,  both  in  the  same 
instant  exclaimed—'  Sorrow  bettor  chaise  in  the 
county  '.'  'Sorrow."  snid  I — what  do  you  mean 
by  sorrow  I'  '  That  there's  no  better,  plase  your 
honour,  can  be  seen.  We  have  two  more  to  be 
sure — but  one  has  no  top,  and  the  other  no  bottom. 
Any  way,  there's  no  better  can  he  seen  than  this 
same.'  'And  these  horses!'  cried  I — •  why  this 
horse  is  so  lame  he  con  hardly  stand.'  '  Oh,  plase 
your  honour,  tlto'  be  can't  stand,  he'll  eo  Inst 
enough.  He  has  a  great  den!  of  the  rogue  in  him, 
plase  your  honour.  He's  always  that  way  at  first 
salting  out.'  '  And  that  wretched  animal  wilh  the 
galled  breast '.'  '  He's  all  'he  better  for  it.  when 
once  he  warms ;  it's  ho  that  will  go  with  the  speed 
of  light,  plase  your  honour.  Sure,  is  not  he  Knocke- 
cmghery?  and  didn't  I  give  fifteen  guineas  for  him, 
barring  the  luckpenny,  at  the  fair  of  Knockecr"L'- 
hery,  and  he  rising  four  yenr  old  at  the  same  timet ' 
'•  Then  seizing  his  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand. 
he  clawed  up  his  stockings  with  the  other :  so  wilh 
one  easy  step  he  got  into  his  place,  and  seated  him- 
self, ooaehman-like.  upon  a  well-worn  bar  of  wood, 
tliat  -crved  as  a  coach-box.  '  Throw  me  ihe  loan 
of  a  trusty,  Bartly,  for  a  cushion,'  said  he.  A 
frieie  coat  was  thrown  up  over  the  horse's  heads. 
Paddy  caught  it.  '  Where  are  yon,  H 
he  to  a  lad  in  charge  of  the  leaders.  '  Sun  I'm 
only  rowling  a  wisp  of  straw  on  my  leg.'  replied 
Hosey.  '  Throw  me  up,'  added  tins  para 
postilions,  turning  10  one  of  the  crowd  of  idle  by- 
standers. '  Arrah,  push  me  up.  can't  ye  >' — A 
took  hold  of  his  knee,  and  threw  him  upon  the 
horse.  He  was  in  hi*  seal  in  a  trice.  Then  cling- 
ing by  the  mane  of  his  horse,  he  scrambled  for  the 
bridle  which  was  under  the  other  horse's  feet, 
reached  it.  ami,  well  satisfied  with  himself,  looked 
round  at  Paddy,  who  looked  buck  to  the  chaise- 
door  at  my  angry  servants,  '  secure  in  the  last  event 
ojf  things.'  In  vain  the  Englishman,  in  monotonous 
anger,  and  the  Frenchman  in  every  note  of  the 
gamut,  abused  Paddy  Necessity  and  wit  were  Ml 
Paddy's  side.  He  parried  all  that  was  said  against 
his  chaise,  his  horses,  himself,  and  bis  country, 
with  invincible  comic  dexterity;  till  at  Inst,  both 
his  adversaries,  dumb-founded,  clambered  tnlo  the 
vehicle,  where  they  were  instantly  shut  up  in  straw 
and  darkness.  Paddv,  in  a  triumphant  lone,  called 
10  My  postilions,  bidding  them  '  get  on,  and  nol  be 
atoppmg  the  way  any  longer.'  " — i.  64,  G5. 

By  ami  by  the  wheel  horse  stopped  short, 
and  began  to  kick  furiously. 

"  '  Never  fear.'  reiterated   Paddy.     '  I'll  engage 
I'll  be  up  wid  him       Now  for  it,  Km 
Oh  ihe  rogue,  he  thinks  be  has  me  at  a  nonplush; 
but  I'll  show  him  the  ihjfrr.' 

"  After  this  brag  of  war.  Paddy  whipped.  Knock- 
ecroghery  kicked,  and  Paddy,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  sat  wilhin  reach  of  the  kicking 
horse,  twitching  up  first  one  of  his  legs,  then  the 
other,  and  shifiing  as  the  animal  aimed  his  hoofs, 
escaping  every  lime  as  it  wero  by  miracle.  With  a 
mixture  of  temerity  and  presence  of  mind,  which 
made  us  alternately  look  upon  him  as  a  madman 
and  a  hero,  he  gloried  in  the  danger,  secure  of suc- 
swm,  and  of  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators. 


"  '  Ah!  didn't  Ii 
the  villain,  to  be  browbstiug  me  .'     I '  I 
Intn  v  i.    See,  there,  now,  ne'e  come  to. 
he  iu's  bail  he'll  go  aty  enough  wid  me.      t  > 
has  a  fine  spint  of  his  own;  but  it's   I    ti 
match  hitn.     "I'would  be  a  poor  case  if  a  man  like 
me  couldn't  match  a  hone  any  way,  let   alone  I 
mare,  which  this  is,  or  it  never  would  be  so  si- 
cious.'  " — i.  68,  69. 

The  most  delectable  personage,  however, 
in  ihe  whole  tnle,  is  the  ancient  I 
Ellittor.  The  devoted  affection,  in! 
plicity,  and  strange  pathetic  e 
half  «ivus»e.  kind-hearted  creature,  ; 
■m  for  many  ne 
and  characteristic  representations.     We  shall 
scarcely  prepossess  our  English    read. 
her  favour,  by  giving  the  description  • 
ootiago. 

"  It  was  a  wretched  looking,  low,  mud-wnlled 
colon.     At  one  end  it  was  propped  by  n  bum 
loose  atones,  upon  which  stood  a  goat  reared  on  (us 
hind  legs,  to  browse  on  the  grass  that  grew 
huusetop.    A  dunghill  was  In  I.  r 
at  the  other  end  of  die  house,  and 
was  a  puddle  of  the  dirtiest  of  dirty  wafer,  in  whirs 
ducks  were  dabbling.  At  my  approach,  rim  - 
oat  "l  the  cnlmi  a  pig.  a  calf,  a  lamb,  a  kid.  and  two 
geese,  all  wilh  their  legs  tied  ;  followed  by 
hens,  chickens,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  kitten,  a  I 
man.  a  beggar-woman,  wilh  a  pipe   in  her  i 
children  innumerable,  and  o  stool  girl,  wilh  a  pitch- 
fork in  her  hand;  nltogeiher  more  than   I,  I. 
down  upon  the  roof  as  I  sot  on   horw 
measuring  the  superficies  wi:h  niv  eye,  could  bate 
possibly  supposed  the  mansion  capable  of  containing. 
1  asked  if  F.llinor  O'Donoghoe  was  at   home:  bat 
the  doe  barked,  the  geese  cackled,  the 
gobbled,  and  the  beggara  begged  wilh  one  • 
sn  loudly,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  m- 
heard.     When  the  sirl  hod  ot  lost  succeeded  in  ap- 
peasing them  all  with  her  pitchfork,  «K 
that  Ellinor  O'Donoghoe  was  al  home 
was  out  with  the  potatoes ;  and  she  ran 
after  calling  to  the  boyt,  vho  *m.«  wilfim  in  M»  essej 
tmokhif ,  to  come  out  to  his  honour.     As  soon  as 
they  had  crouched  under  the  door,  or 
to  stBnd  upright,  they  welcomed  me  with  a  very 
good  grace,  and  were  proud  In  see  me  in  llu 
dam.     I  osked  if  they  were  all  Kllinor's  eons.    'All 
entirely,"  was  the  first  answer.    'Not. 
was  the  second  answer.     The  third  made  t!  ■ 
two  intelligible.     ■  Plase  your  Honour,  we  are  sU 
her  sons-in-law,  ex*  •  I  lawfsl 

son.'  'Then  you  nre  my  footer  brother  f'  '  No, 
plase  your  Honour,  it's  not  ine,  but  my  brother, 
and  he's  Hot  in  it-'  '  Nol  i»  i'  f  '  No,  plase  roof 
Honour;  hecnose  he's  in  the  forge  up  osetr 
he's  the  blacksmith,  my  lord.  '  And  what  ar«  yoof 
'  I'm  Ody,  plase  your  honour;'  the  short  for  Owen," 
4c— i.  94— %. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  as  to  select 
any  thing  thai  could  give  our  ren. 
vague  idea  of  the   interest,  both  serious  and 
comic,  that  is  produced  by  ihii  original  char 
acler,  without  qui  )  ihsn 

we  can    now    make    room    for.     Vi'e   cannot 
leave   it,  however,   without    mak, 
knowledgments  to   Mi 
handsome  way  in  which  she  has 
country,  and    for   the   judgment   ns 
liberality  she  has  shown  in  tin 
Mr.  Macleod,  the  prou 
ami  reserved  agent  of  het  ! 
finite  merit  wition  c 

her  short  sketch  of  his  exterior. 


'-  lie  WSS  n  hnrdfcntnrerl,  strong  built  i  perpsfl' 
■ 

ti  rl 

ii  h  ;  uini.  in  speaking,  ho  mndo 
Ion,  bul  hold  hllfltttl  surprisingly 

■fill.    No  pin  ••!  I'lm  inn  iin  i  it-,  in.,'.' 

Hi  ilow,  I. in  determined 

g-Hx)  SSMS,     He  whs  Kpnriiii:  ol  htl  words  ;   liul  I  he 
lew  thai  he  used  said  much,  and  wem  directly  lo 
hi,"— i.  88. 

Hul  we  musl  nmv  lake  an  abrupt  ami  telncl- 

ant  leave  hi  Mi-h  Kdge  worth.     Thinking  m 

■    ihnl  hei  u  minus  aie.  beyond  all  com- 
parison. I  lie  most  useful  of  any  llial  have  come 
115   cilice  (lie  commencement  of  our 
critical  career,  it  won  hi  be  n  |«inii  ol  conscience 
with  ns  lo  give  them  all  the  notwrioty  I  httl  they 
can  derive  Iroin  our  reromnieiiilation.  even  if 
execution  were  in  some  measure  liable 
I'ciioii.    Iii  our  opinion,  however,  they 
are  as  entertaining  as  they  are  instructive; 
ami  lha  genius,  and  wit, am!  imagination  they 
display,  are  nl  least  as  remarkable  as  ihe  jns>t- 
ttes*  of  the  sentiments  they  so  powerlully  iu- 
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c  ileate.  To  eome  readers  they  may  seem  to 
want  the  fairy  colourma  of  hi^h  fancy  and  ro- 
mantic tendi  i  it  i-  vriy  Iroe  that 
theyare  not  poetical  lot  ■  than 
they  are  anecdotes  of  scandal.  We  have 
i»ieat  respect  for  the  admirer*  of  Rousseau  and 
I  :  and  we  Ii.-n  |  that  Miss; 
KifgeWOlih  has  great  respect  for  them  ; — but 
Ihe  world,  both  nigh  and  low,  which  sle-  is 
labouring  to  mend,  hnve  no                 .  \  with 

-jiect.  They  laugh  ai  these  thing 
do  not   understand   them;  and  ll. 
solid  spnse  which  she  , 

too  closely  u [win  Ihem,  though  it  admits  of  re- 
lief fiom  wit  and  direct  pathos,  really  could 
not  be  combined  with  the  moie  luxuriant  or- 
naments of  an  ardent  and  tender  imagination. 
We  say  this  merely  to  obviate  the  only 
linn  which  ore  think  can  be  made  to  the  exe- 
cution Of  lli  d  to  justify  our 
decided  opinion,  that  they  are  actually  as 
perfect  as  it  wns  possible  to  make  ihem  with 
siilely  lo  Ihe  ^ieat  object  of  the  author. 


(Jfllfi,  1S12.) 

Titles   of  Fmhhndblt    Life.       By    Miss    RnuRWORTH,  Aulhor  of   "Practical    Education," 
"Belinda,"  "Casile  Kackreut,''  &c.     StoI*.     ISmo.  pp.  1450.    Johnson.    London 


Tur  writings  of  Miss  Edge  worth  exhibit  so 
lingular  an  union  of  sober  sense  and  inev- 

ble  invention — so  minute  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  distinguishes,  manner*,  >>r  touches 
on  happiness  in  every  condition  of  hum 
tune—:  an  estimate  both  ol  the  real 

s  of  enjoyment,  anil  of  the  i  1 1  n  -;• 
which  they  an-  obstructed,  thai  it  cannot  be 

it    wondeiful   that   we   should   s. 

:n  ihe  ordinary  manufacturers  of  novels. 

ihau  much  of  the  true  history 
ilemn  philosophy  that  come  dail 

lion.     Tin-  great   busiuess  or  life, 
and  lli  .ill  .ills  and   acquisitions,  is 

\    lo  bo  happy  ;   and   though  our 
ivour  ilepi 
some  degree,   u|*m    external    circumsl 

h  uli  we  have  no  c ill  more 

only  be 
Rtemalic  e> 

creeds 

i,  which  may  be  effectually  and 

a  few  hints  from 

lir  and  striking,  as  neither  to 

•    all,  no 

[he  cir- 

liit'h  we  aie  placed,  and  ihe 

I'honi  we  are  surrounded  j  but  still 

to  the  suinmum  bo- 
ot our 
'ilmeiit, 


and  away  from  real  ratification,  as  powerfully 
as  merti  igtlOrailCe  or  passion.  It  is  Iii  the 
ol  llinse  erroneous  theoriea  that 
Miss  Ivlgenorili  has  applied  hersell  in  ih.it 
series  ol  morel  fictions,  the  last  |ioiiion  of 

which  has  recently  come  lo  our  hands;  and 
In  which,  WB  llnnk.  she   has  combined   moie 
solid  instruction  With  more  univei 
tainment,  Oil  SCticsl  li'ssons  of 

■    with   less  Icdiousness  and   less   |iie- 
len-ion.  ihan  any  oilier  wider  with  whom  we 

I  (tainted, 
Winn  ui-  reviewed  ibe  first  tiirt  of  these 
devoted  to  the  delineation 
ol  fashionable  life,  we  ventured  to  wt| 

•■i  hether  the  author  \<  lile  inr 

expending  so  largi  lily  of  her  moral 

medicines  on  so  small  a  body  of  patients — 
and  ii(ioii  patients  too  whom  blie  had 

in  fear  would  turn  ont  incurable 

mi   reflection,  however,  ue  are  now   inclined 

The  vires  and  illu- 

ionable  life  are,  I  -;  part, 

merely  the  vices  and  illl  .man  nature 

— presented  -   in  then    most   con- 

spicuous,   and  almost   always  in   oul) 

m  lieie  they 
'  ami  embellished   but 
actuall;  i  only  in  that  exulted  i 

eJJ  kuoMii  that  thry 

gBted  and  diffused  into  the  world  ' 

Moose  ihem,  therefore,  io  ihis  tl 
mid  proudest  sphere,  is  not  only  i"  put 

formidable  an&exxeusAx*.    "\vs^uxv.\.qnx 
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the  miseries  of  those  infinite  and  laborious 
pursuits   in   which  persons   who  prettnd   to 

oaable  consume  then  *>ld  be 

but  an  unprofitable  task  ;  wh  could 

be  found  who  would  admit  that  they  belong- 

the  class  of  pretenders;  ami  all   tint 

ire   was  to  show,   that   the 

pursuits  themselves  were  preposterous  ;  and 

d  the  same  miseries  upon  the  ui 
leaders  of  fashion,  as  upon  the  hum- 

i   their  followers.     For  this  ta.sk,  too, 

i  orth  possessed  certain  advs 
b  il  would  have  been  equally  unnatu- 
ral and  unfortunate  for  her  readeis,  if  she  had 
not  sought  to  avail  herself. 

We  have  said,  that  the  hints  by  which  we 

may  be  enabled  to   correct  those  errors  of 

opinion  which  so  frequently  derange  the  vt  hole 

■  of  life,  must  be  given  by  one  whose 

Minority  is  not  liable  to  dispute.     Persons  of 

n,  therefore,  and  pretenders  to  I 
will   never  derive   any  considerable   b 

dl  the  edifying  essays  and  ap< 
that  superannuated  governesses  and  n 

iay  indite  for  their  reformation; — nor 
from  the  volumes  of  sermons  winch  I 
divines  may  put  forth  for  the  amendment  of 
the  age; — nor  the  ingenious  discourses  which 
philosophers  may  publish,  from  the  love  of 
fame,  money,  or  mankind.  Their  feeling  as 
to  all  suck  monitors  is,  that  they  kirow  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  personages  bo  much  above  them  ; — 
and  so  they  laugh  at  their  prosing  and  pre- 
sumption— and  throw  them  aside,  with  armn- 
and  indignation.  Now, 
Miss  Edgewortb  happens  fortunately  to  be 
bora  in  the  i  I  a  lady — familiar  from 

early  life  with  the  polite  world,  and  liable  to 

;iicion  of  ha  •  ie  an  author  from 

y  other  motives  than   those  she  has  been 

But  it  is  b]  enough  that  we  should 

in  point  of  rank,  with  those 
to  whom  we  are  moved  to  address  our  ii 
tions.    It  i»  that  we  should  sloe 

have  some  relish  for  the  pleasure!  we  accuse 

!  overrating,  and  some  pretensions  to 
the  glory  we  ask  them  todespise.  If  a  man, 
Without  stomach  or  palate,  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  lecture  against  the  pleasures  of  the 

or  an  old  maid  against  flirtation — or  a 
miser  against  exi  ihev  may  say  as 

many  wise  and  just  things  as  they  pli 
but  thev  may  be  sure  that  they  will  either  be 
laughed  at,  or  not  listened  to;  and  that  all 
i-ives  will  be  set  down  to  the  score 
of  mere  ignorance  or  envy.  In  the  same  way, 
a  man  or  woman  who  is  obviously  without 
talents  to  shine  or  please  in  fashionable  life, 
may  utter  any  quantity  of  striking  truths  as 
to  its  (oily  or  rjtnsatiB&ctoriness,  without  ever 
commanding  the  attention  of  one  of  its  vola- 

The  inference  is  so  n  ~o  con- 

solatory— that  all  is  are 

the  fruit  of  disappointment  and  mortifii 
— that   they  want   to   reduce  all  the  world  to 

then  own  dull  level— end  b>  deprive  othrrs 

ttifkalions  which  tin  y  are  thee. 
iacajatle  uf  tasting.    The  widgmcnV.  cA  ^Ws* 


ver,  we 

to  sele> 

caied    by  her    writings  a*   ; 

should    speed)    tie 

If-denuil,  which  has  p 
sist  till 
and  fa-: 

1  and  in 

l  ba  writer  who  concoi 

cour — Lady   Geraldme — and 

(to  take  but 

dramatis  persona), 

of  being  excelled  \<\  a: 

ii  thai  faithl 
tion  of  the  spoken  language 
and  politeness  ol 
light  . 

men! — and  in  th 
nudism  ice,  whjcfa 
circles,  where  success  is  su| 
difficult,  and   n 
sciousnesa  of  such  r. 
think  it  requin  d  no  ti 
tude  to  will 

Haltering  delineator  of  t.i 
instead  of  the  it  et 
prefer  the   chain  • 
which  she  lived    ' 
lis  applauses.      M 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  U 
For  not  only  has  she  s 
any  of  her  favour:! 
but  she  has  uniformly 
way  as  to  mark  its  subordu 
graces  it  is  sometimes 
to  point  out  the  . ' 

to  be  able  to  del 

'••lit  v  ; — but  it  i 
ercise  of  th 
more  ainia! 
ter — and,  without 
of  any  of  then 
our  affect i 
them,  to  tin 
and  the  ii. 

feat,  we  leave  our  r. 

the  perusal  of  b 

our  p 

slender  account,  and  a  sea 

Tie 

I   half  a  \ 

lied    ''  Vi%- 

only  into  what  al 

and  w  leti-liedoesa,  ii    , 

mable,  ma  . 
puq>" 

\  m\NV«a  wvto  the  cc 
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Ii*»  Elge worth  generally  employs; — but  il 
i  full  of  characters  aiul  incident*  and  good 
;n-\  like  all  her  other  productions.* 
But  we  past  at  once  to  the  last,  the  Ion 
far  the  most  interesting  of  these  I 
is  entitled,  "The  Absentee;"  and  is  in- 
;ose  the  folly  and  misery  of  re- 
adable character  of  country 
lies  and  gentlemen,  to  push,  through  in- 
ferable expense,  and  more  intolerable  scorn, 
nto  t tie  outer  circles  of  fashion  in  London. 

at  the  ease  may  be  sufficiently  sti 
lias  Edgeworth  has  taken  her  example  in  an 
tmily,  of  large  fortune,  and  consider- 
ink  in  the  peerage;  and  has  enriched 
»er  main  itorj  with  a  greater  variety  of  col- 
Hera!  incident*  ami  characters,  than  in  any 
'  her  other  productions. 
Lord  and  Lady  Cloiibrony  are  the  absentees; 
and  they  are  so,  because  Lady  CJonbroo] 
•mitten  with  the  ambition  of  making  a 
ire  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London  ; — 
here  her  very  eagerness  obstructs,  hei  suo- 

ind  her  inward  shame,  and  an 
jntempt  for  her  native  country,  only  make 
er  national  accent,  and  all  her  other  nation- 
more  remarkable.  She  has  a 
owever.  a  Miss  Grace  Nugent,  who  is  full 
gentleness,  and  talent,  and  love  for  Ireland 
nd  a  son,  Lord  Colambre,  who,  though 
Mad  in  England,  has  wry  much  of  his 
sin's  propensities.  The  first  part  of  the 
sry  represents  the  various  mortifications  and 
is  which  Lady  Clonbrony  encounters, 
her  grand  attempt  to  be  very  fashionable 
Ion  —the  embarrassments,  ami  gradual 
lion  intu  low  company,  of  Lord  Clou- 
ony — their  plots  to  marry  Lord  Colambre  to 
Hid  the  growth  of  hiB  attachment 
•ni  who  cordially  shares  both  in 
el  for  the  ridicule  which  his  mother  is 
»o  much  expense  to  excite,  an. 1  his  with  to 

ier  Ir.im  a  career  at  once  so  inglorious 

••ill  of  peril.    Partly  t"  avoid  In-  tnoth- 

fli  importunities  about  the  heiress,  and  partly 
nationsof  Miss  Nugent, 
'une  and  high  sense  of  ootj 

)rm  to  forbid  all  hopes  of  their  anion,  he  sets 
jt  on  a  vis,:  1,.  Ireland:  where  the  chief  in- 

il  the  story  begins.  There  are  here 
ii y  admirable  delineations  of  truth  charac- 
er,  in  both  extremes  of  life  ;  ami  a  very  nnlu- 
il  ib -■■  of  all  its  most   remarkable 

Bret,  his  Lordship  is  rery  m 
•BMOgleil  in  the  spells  of  Lady  Dashfort  and 
I  is  led  by  their  arts  to  form 
ii  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  country- 
ntal  circumstance,  however, 
nl  and  unprincipled  charac- 
fair  ladies,  he  breaks  from  his 
1  travels  incog,  to  his  father's  two 
mbre    and    Clonbrony; — the 
ne  Sourish  t  of  a 

1    active    agent  :     the 
1  i  ruin  under  the  dominion  "t  an  nn- 
rineipl  wr.    In  b"th  places,  he  sees 

I  great  deal  of  l1  ;>olilenes8;  native 

•  In  *  original  aecouni  of  ih»  two  fiM 

»lr»  ;   i  what  relaiea  to  tho  tosi, — and 

.rc.mig,  and  characteristic. 


wit,  ami  kind-heartedness  of  the  lower  Irish; 
and  makes  an  acquaintance  at  the  latter  with 
one  group  of  Catholic  i  inter- 

nal more  1  ,   tho 

simple  colouring  of  natuie,  lli.ui  all  the  Aici- 
dians of  pastoral  or  romance.  After  detecting 
the  frauds  and  villanyol  the  tyrannical  agent, 
he  hurries  back  to  Loudon,  to' tell  his  story  to 
his  father;  ami  arrives  just  in  time  to  binder 
him  from  being  irretrievabl)  entangled  in  his 
snares.  He  and  Miss  Nugent  now 
suit  to  Lady  Clonbrony  to  retire  for  u  w  liilo 
to  Ireland, — an  application  in  which  they  are 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  ti 

culiou   in   the   house;  ami  at   last   enal 
succeed,  by  a  romise  that  the  yellow 

damask  furniture  of  the.  great  drat 
shall  be  burnt  on  the  very  da)  oi  ii. 
In  the   mean   tun 

wider  snrv.  :y  of  the  female  world  hail  finally 
delermiiied  him  to  seek  happiness  with  G 
Nugent,  even  with  an  humble  fortune,  suffers 

igorn     from  ■  discovery  maliciously 

made  by  Lady  Dashfort.  of  a  stain  on  Ier 
mothers  reputation  ;  which  he  is  enabled  at 
length  to  remove,  ami  at  thai  same  tune  to  re- 
cover a  splendid  inheritance,  which  bad  been 
long  withheld  by  its  prevalei from  the  wo- 
man of  his  choice.    This  last  > 

lea  all  panic-  n,  thfl  match;  ami  they 
all  set  out,  in  bliss  and  harmony,  to  the  para- 
dise regained,  of  Clonbrony; — their  arrival 
ami  reception  at  w  hich  i-  inimitably  deect  ibed 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  their  postilions,  with 
which  the  tale  is  concluded. 

In  this  vcrv  brief  abstract,  we  have  left  uut 

an   infinite  multitude   ot   the   cluracteis  ami 
occurrences,  from  the  variety  and  profusion 
of  which  the  story  derives  its  principal  attrac- 
tion ;  and  have  only  attempted  indeed  lo 
such  a  general  notice  of  the   relation- 
proceedings  of  the  chic1  ■  to  render 

tin-  few  extracts  we  propose  to  make  intelli- 
gible.   The  contrivance  of  the  story  indi 
so  good,  and  the  different  p  oon- 

otaelf  represented,  ihal  we  con  Id  i 
adequate  epitome  of  it  in  much  los*  compass 
than  the  original.   We  ran  feature  00  nothing, 
therefore,  but   a   few   detached    specimens: 
And  we  take  ihe  first  from  a  iciety, 

which  we  should  scarcely  ha\  ,  har- 

acteri-tic  of  the  country  in  question      -.-.  i< 
the  Fine  ladies  of  the   PI  -i    who 

da-h  more  extravagantly,  it  secm.s  in  Dublin, 
than  any  other  place   r 

menial  empire.  Lord  Colambie  had  the 
good   fortune   to  form  an  acquaintance   with 

one  of  these,   tin-   spOUSS  "I  a   rich   g r, 

who  invited  him  to  dine  with 
on  his  way  back  from  tie-  •  \Vu-k- 

low.  The  description,  though  of  s  different 
character   from   must   of   Miss  h's 

delineations,  is  so  pictl  i  it 

we  i-aiinot  ln-lp  ilnukiiig  it  miisi  have  bees 

:  hero- 
fore,  to  give  it  at  full  length. 

"  Aln-r  a  i-linriniiii!  lour  in  ihl  i-wiiny  of  Wi.-k 
lnw,  where  I  he  beauty  "I  the  natural  ternary,  anil 
iho  laato   wiih  which   those  iikiuttw  \»v\\w«  V»n» 
been  cultivated,  tat  survaiitci  \\\*  canviww  t*v«»e.\- 
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ned.  his  Lordship 
and  In  oni  orrived  at  .  where 

I.  Kaflarly,  and  M 
slogans — with  o large  pony  of  'lie  Indies  and 
I  assembled  in  a  drawing 
finewi  md  gaudy  gilding  :  it>«  win- 

dow! were  nil  ■Inn,  and  ihc  company  wcr. 
wjih  nil  I  heir  might.    Tins  » 

In  compliment   ■ 

b»  card- 
tsblcs;  and  Mrs.  Kaffurty,  observing  IBM  I. 

■mod  i-iilml  in  walking,  took  him  »«i    3.. 
oun  <>l  nmure  snd  Ml.' 
"  The  dinner  hud  Iwo  great  faults — profusion  and 
Ion.     There  was,  in  fact  len  times  p 
the  table  ihan  wb9  necessary  ;  and  the  entertain- 
.  as  far  nhove  the  eircuins'nnees  of  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  given:  for  instance,  tho  dtsh  of 
ftab  01  the  bead  oi  the  table  hatl  been 

I  live  guineas ; 
a*  tli"  lady  of  the  house  failed  not  to  make  known. 
But.  after  all.  things  were  not  of  s  piece:  there 
wis  n  dispnt  1)10  entertainment  and  the 

attendants;  mere  svea  do  pioporiion  or  fitness  of 
A  painful  endeavour  at  what  could  not  be 
attained,  ami  a  toiling  in  vain  to  conceal  and  repair 
drli.  ii'iK'i.  1  nnd  blunders.     Had  the  mistress  of  the 
house   been   quiet;  had  she,  as  Mrs.    Br. 
would  say.  but  let  things  alone,  let  things  take  their 
course;  nil  would  have  passed  off  with  well-bred 
people:  but  she  was  incessantly  apologising,  and 
fussing  ami  Irciimg  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and 
dire. -it. ig  and  palling  1.1  her  servaBti — striving  to 
make  n  bu'hv  who  was  deaf,  and  a  pot  s 
b  nr-hram.  d,  do  ihe  business  of  five  accoinplish.il 
ism}  <gu re,     Mrs.  Raffarty  called 
'  Larry  I   Larry  I   My  Lord's  plate  there  ! — James! 
la  Captain  Howies! — James!  jmrt  wine,  to 
the  Major. — J  nines!  J  nines  Kenny!  James!'  And 
panting  James  toiled  niter  her  in  vain.     At  length 
vns  fairly  got  through  ;  and  after  a  tor- 
turing bell  hour,  |hi  ourse  appeared,  and 
Kenny  was  intent  upon  ono  thing,  and  Lor- 
in  another,  so  that  the  wine  sauce  for  the  hare 
was  spilt  by  iheir  collision  ;  but  what  was  worse, 
there  seemed   lit  1  to  chance  that  the  whole  of  this 
1   course  should    ever   be   placed   altogether 
rightly  upon   the  table.     Mrs.  Kaffnrtv  cleared  her 
throat    nnd  nodded,  and  pointed,  nnd   sighed,  and 
set  Liu                     nnv,  nnd  Kenny  alter  Larry  ;  for 
what  one  did.   the   other  undid  ;  but   nt   Inst,  the 
Imlv's  anger  kindled,  and  she  spoke! — 'Kenny1 
ihe  sen-cale  at  this  corner,  nnd 
put  down  the  gross,  cross-corners;  and  match  your 
with  Ihrm  puddens.  set  —  On  ! 
'   1  be  pyramid  in  the  middle  can't  ft 

finnging  places  wns  overturned.    Then 
-in-ssol   ihe    felisl,  falling   hnrk 
in   her  mhi.  md    lilung  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in 
rjai  ulnted  :  '  <  >h.  James  !  James  !*— The 
i  by  ihe  0--  ihe  miU. 

ulil  not  be  so  easily 
restored  to  its  equilibrium." — pp.  BS — M. 

We  harry  forward  now  lo  (be  cottage  scene 

i  ;  which  bu  mads   im  alraoat 

equi illy  in   l.ivf  with  tin-  Irish,  and  with  the 

writer  u  ho  h;is  painted  litem  with  such  truth. 

JtHlhii^  An    ini 

tatured  poslbxry  overturns  hie  1 
in  the  night,  a  few  miles  from  Clonbronyj 
anil  I  hen  n 

"  '  If  your  honour  will  lend  me  your  hand  till  I 
pull   \  hi  up  ihe  bnck  ..I  the  ditch,  the  hotrsei  tvill 
ataud  while  wr  go.  I'll  find  you  as  preity  a 
night,  wuh  a  widow  of  a  brother  of  m 

and  j  will  ' 


tor  it's  r< 

'lb.  re'    v 

u»  a  i 
lighl  ! 

of  ihe  potaioi 

in  la  me 

me,  and  might  lie  sirao: 

"  '  K 
Colambre  heard  whrn  he  spproarntd 
and   '  I 
voire,  and  in  il 
who  came  out  shading  hi 
wind,  and  holding  it  so  as 
he  entered  li- 
neal pretty  so    msk 
curtsied,  put   her  spinning  wher 
set  a  stool  by 
ing  in  a  very  ! 
6ir,"  retired.        Put 

Rlenty  in  the  bowl.'  said  i 
I'll  do  the  ' 
Up  t — 

she,  turning  to  the  poslili 

wuh  ihc  chny,  aim  put    your    li 

the  night.' 

"  No:  Larry  chose  to  gi 
ihe  horses,  thai   be  migj 
i  s  lor  his  honour, 
re,  hot  pan 
'  kindly  ■  all.'     ' 

the  luiitor,  love,  v.  I 

1 
Is  (Trace  a 

can't  snv 

lady  she  was  to  us  ., 

il  ;  but  those  times  are  go 


ugh      The 


lj«  inn  at  Clonliroivy,  wlncn  Via*  no  toot , '•■ 


woman,  wuh 
loo;   a1-' 

I  lull. 

again.     '  But  don't  b 

ler'asupi 

s  smile — '  Is  » 
fecily.  thank  | 
tor  voir  soke.  win.  h  i 
ion.  bid  we 

j."       No  mon 
I   never  ate  a  ben. 
hospitable  welcome.' 
off  r  ' 
"  '  May  I  r»k  what  that  isf 
looking  at  the  i 
man  held  in  hi 
sull  h'v  • 

you're  a  fori  igni  i — I 
the  aceouni  ol 

troth  he 

and  turn  .iway.     * 

hesrr :  I.  i 
her  call  i 


t'it:..  ■ 
:- ..  it   a 


the 


upper  ;   anil 


o  them, 
but  we'll  not  I: 
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rr«i.     The  room's  ready,  and  here's 
wed  linn  uiiu  a  very  smell, 
'  What  a  oomlurtabla  looking  bad,' 

Ah,  these  red  chi 
•aid   >■  hem  down;   '  ihese  have 

I  wero  give  me  liy  a  good  friend 

I  the  scua,  cny  Lady  Cbiubrony  ; 
Bade  tiy  ifaa  prellisel  hands  ever  you 

gem's,  and  etiea  Jit t lo  child 
ve-  '  all  gone  !'    The  old  woman 
er  eye,  and  I-urd  tjalninbre  did 
io  appear  indifferent-     neVaetduwii 
■■die  and  Irfi  i tie  room ;  Lord  Colambre  went 
lie  lay  awake,  'revolving  tweet  and 

rhe  kenle   wna  on  the  fire,   ten  things  eel, 

ul  I. .r  her  guest,  by  ihe  hospiia- 

wbo,  thinking  the  gentleman  would 

»  brefikf.w  i\  a  gottoon  by 

"I  lea.  a 

■  ■ir.mA   i,   luol  of  wtiiie  bread;  and 

labia  good  cream,   milk, 

— nil  tltc  promise  of  mi  excellent  break- 

.»  fmk  morning,  mid  there  was  a  plea- 

irth  neatly  awept  up.     The  old 

m  we*  >  arner,  behind  a 

mlii-'d   wall,  bii'll  out  into 

'  (he  purpoao  of  keeping  those  who  aat 

.</"  thr  Joor.     There  was  a 

'  ■  all,  to  let  'he  light  in,  just  at  ibe 

'■  In  ml,  w  Im  waa  silling  near  the 

v -i  ol  ihf  morning  sun  now  came 

icroe*  ibe  face  ol  the  obi 

ff  S4i  kr  ilioughl  ho  Imd 

re  agreeable  countenance;  intelh- 

i  natural  expression 

hm^Hpe*.  subdued  by  age  and  misfortune, 

v,  sir.  and   I   hope 

,«-  eight    well  I — A  fine  day  lor  us  this 

nice  iagone  to  early  pravcrs. 

••■uf  w,,|  lie  content  with  an  old  woman 

ik last. — 1 1.  lit  in. 

:l  .  and  if  your 

will  engage  lo  make  that  in 

iceat  meal 

t  to  the  null.'  "—pp.  171—179. 

saltan,  she  i 
■  ■       Ifiiure  on  which 
little  possession  that  formed  he: 

d   lord   himself  granted  us  the  late  ; 

nd   the   years  is  out:  Inn  we 

lewal  in  writing  Ir.un  the  latid- 

esa  him  '   il   lo-   wti*  nol   nwuv,    ba*d 

ppjt  and  sole." 

in  w riling  "i  ,i  T,  n 

in  landlord  isalisenl 
it  makes  a  great  d'tfrr, 
-  Yet , 
i  she,  after  a  pause,   '  ;, 
•e  are  safe  ,  fat  ».•  i.  .v.-  thai  > 

»    pencil,  mill'  r    I. is  own 
same 
"1    lord    had  li in  loot  on  :1m 
d    I'll    never  I 
hot   gon<|   turn    du 
isl  wlieti  ehe  was  goi 
Lemdon,  and  young  as  she  waa,  lo 
and  turn  to  ibe  likes  of 
uid  know  her 

«nil  all!     O,  ihni 

>*  1a) 

lor  you 

or  hand,  and  it 

ik  of  so  young  a  gentle. 

'  ke  my  own.    Luckily,  lo 


prevent  her  pursuing  her  observations  from  the  hand 
lo  the  fare,  which  might  hue  bet  rayed  more  than 
Lord  Colambre  wished  site  should  know,  hi 
(Irace  came  in  at  ibis  instant — '  There,  il'a  lo|  vou 

•  iher  deer — ihe  /use."  said  Urn.  -    i browing 
a  packet  into  h*r  lap.      I  he  old  woman  bin  u 
hands  to  heaven  with  the  Isaac  bat »• 

'  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  '.'     Grace   nuasod  on,  and 
sunk  down  on  ihe  first  seal  she  could  patch-     Her 
face  flushed,  and,  looking  much  fatigued,  thi 
ened  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  end  cloak. — '  I  hern, 
I'm  tired  Meeting  hersell,  she  rose,  and 

curtsied  lo  the  gentleman. — '  U  bat  tired  ye.  dear  I* 
— '  Why,  alter  prayers,  we  had  to  go — for  the  agent 
was  not  ot  prayers,  nor  at  home  Tor  us,  when  we 
culled — we  hud  to  go  all  the  wny  up  lo  ibe  I 
and  there  by  great  good  luck,  we  lound  Mr.  Nick 
Garrnghty  himself,  come  from  Dublin,  and  the  late 
in  his  hands;  and  he  sealed  it  up  that   way    mid 
handed  il  to  me  very  civil.     I  never  saw  him  so 
good  —  though   be   offered   me  a  glass  of  spirits, 
which  was  not  manners  to  a  decent  young  woman, 
in  a  morning — as  Brian  noticed  after.' — '  But  why 
didn't    Brian    come    home  all  the    way  witl 
Grace  I' — '  He  would   have  seen  me  home,'  said 
Grace,  '  only  that  he  went  up  a  piece 
lain  lor  some  suiiies  or  ore  lor  the  gentleman, — for 
he  had  the  manners  to  think  of  him  this  morning, 
■bane  tor  nte,  I  hnd  not,  when  I  cntne  in, 
ild  not  have  told  you  all  this,  and  lie  i 
by.    See,  there  he  is,  moihcr.' — Brian  came 
hot,  out  ol  breath,  with  his  hat  full  of  stones. 
morrow  to  your  honour.     [  was  in  bed  last  night  ; 
and  sorry  they  did  nol  call  me  up  to  be  of  i 
I. firry  was  telling  us.  this  morning,  your  ho 
Iron]  W'nh'S,  and  looking  for  mines  in  Ireland,  and 
Mlk  thai  there  was  one  on  our  mountain- 
may  bo,  you'd  be  eerieeM  io  see  ;  and  so,  1  brought 
Ihe  beat  1  could,  but  I'm  no  judge.'  " 

Vol.  vi.  pp.  182—188. 

A  scene  of  villainy  now  begins  lo  disclose 
it«elf.  as  lh>'  most  huTe 

nibbed 
otii :  btii  tho  agent  promise*,  [hat  if  iht 
•.I  In-  handsome,  with 
sealing  money  and  glove  moovy.  be,  ha  will 
grant  a  renewal.     To  obtain  tin'  rent,  ihe 
widow  i>.  obi  'I  her  now. — But  ehe 

shall  tell  net  BlOT)  in  her  own  wouls. 

"  '  Well,  still  it  area  bat  paper  we  got  for  tbi 
then  that  must  be  gold  bt  lore  the  agenl  Mould  lake, 
or  touch  it — su  I  wa*  laying  out  lo  s»ll  the  dresser, 
nod  hnd  taken  the  plates  mid  cape,  and  little  t hi i tea) 
off  it,  and  my  boy  was  lifting  it  out  with  Andy  the 
carpenter,  that  was  agreeing  for  it,  when  in 
ill  roay,  and  out  Of  breath — it'i  a  w> 
iter  run  out.  and  not  missed  h>  r — V 
says  sin  gold   fof  you,  don't  be  alirriruj 

vour  dresser. — And    Where's  vour  own  gown  and 
'  says  I.     But.  1  beg    vour    | 
!  m  tinng  you  f — Lord  Cotatnl 
cnuraged  her  lo  go  on. — '  Where1!  vour  cown  and 
'•mrc,  says  I' — '  Gone.' aays  she.     'The 
clonk  was  itHi  wnrm  and  heavy,  and  I  don't  doabt, 
but  il  waa  that  helped  to  make  me  faint 
lias  mornine.      And  as  to   the  gown    Met   I've  a 

il  t,,r  Mi.-    •• 

.  and  that  I  prir.e  above  all  the  gowns  that 
ever  came  out  ol  a  loom  ;  tind  that  Biiau  sind  be- 
came me  lo  his  fsney  above  any  gown  ever  he  aee 

•  r,  and  wdiat  could  1  ejief  tor  more,' —  Now, 
I'tl  a  mind  lo  aoofaj  her  for  going  lo  sell  the  gown 
unktiov  Nut  I  don't  know  how  it  waa. 
1  couldn't  aooU  her  jusl  then, —  at  r,  ana 
Brian  the  same  ;  and  that  was  what  M  IM 

if.  — And  she  had  a  mind  to  be  angry  «uh 
bun.  but  iiiuld  not,  nor  ought  not,  says  I;  ! 
os  good  as  your  husband  •  .  aixd.  v,u  \\\«±t\ 

can  part  yees  now,  aaya  V  ponVrnj  i!wg  \uu\ta 
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gelher. — Well,  I  never  uw  her  look  so  pretty ;  nor  |  Colli 
there  was  noi  a  happier  bov  ihat  imnuip  on  "Sod's  and 
earth  than  my  «on,  nor  a  happier  m»iher  ih 
(elf ;  and  I  thanked  God  thai  he  had  10    enrr 

me ;  and  down  thev  both  fell  on  tht ii 
hlc-sing,  lit  I  le  worth   as  it  wa»;  and   my  heart's 
•  had,  and  I  laid  my  hands  upon  ihem. 
'  Ii'»  the  priest  ynu  muat  get  lodo  ihia  fur  you  to- 
r,  says  !•*" — Vol.  vi.  pp.205 — 207. 


Next  morning  they  go  up  in  high  spirits  lo 
Hm  castle,  where  the  rillanoua  ■gent  deniee 

imise  :  ami  is  laughing  at  their  despair, 
when  Lord  CoUvmbro  is  fortunately  identified 
■.  Raffarty,  wlio  turns  out  to  be  a  sister 
of  the  said   agent,   and,  like  a  god   i 
poetry,  turns  ajjony  into  triumph  ! 

\V.  oan  mace  room  for  no  more  now,  but 
the  ppistle  of  Larry  Br.uly,  the  i;(H.d-ii:i!nri-d 
postboy,  lo  his  brother,  gin  nut  t>f 

the  return  of  the  I'.uiiiU    to  Clonbrony.      If 
Miss  !  i  hail  never  written  any  other 

th;n:i.  lliie  one  letter  must  have  placed  her 

wry  top  of  our  scale,  as  an  ODBBI 
character,  and  a  mistress  ill  the  simple  pa- 
We  gire  ihe  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary prod n < 

"  My  dear  brother, — Yours  of  the  Nilh,  enclo- 
«te>u  ill'    five:  pound  noli  ber,  miae  safe 

to  hand  Monday  lost ;  and,   with   his  thanks  and 
blessing  to  you.  he  commends  it  to  you  h 

d  back  again,  on  account  of  his  being  in  no 
immediate  necessity,  nor  likelihood  to  want  in  fu- 
ture, as  vou  shall  hear  forthwith;  Inn  wants  you 
■■nil  nil  speed,  ami  I  he  note  will  answer  for 
travelling  charges  ;  for  we  can't  enjoy  the  lurk  it 
has  pleased  God  lo  give  us,  without  yerf<  put  ihe 
real  in  your  pocket,  and  read  it  when  you've  time. 
•  KoWc  peek  up  your  cars,  Pnt !  for  the  great 
news  is  coming,  and  ihe  good.  The  n 
home — long  life  to  him  ! — and  family  boam  home 
yesterday,  all  eniirely!  The  ould  lord  and  ihe 
young  lord,  (ay  there  s  the  man.  Paddy  '■)  and  my 

I  Mis*  Nugent.   And  I  driv  Miss  N 
maid,  thai  maid  Ira)  was,  and  another;  » 
the  luck  to  be  in  it  alone  Bid"**),  and  aec  all,  from 
firel  to  last.     And  first,  I  must  n  II  yon.  mv  young 
membered  and    noticed  me   ihe 
minute,   be    lit   at    our  inn.  and    condescended   to 
m  at  me  out  of  the  yard  U>  him,  and  axed  mt — 
id  Larry.'  pays  ho.  'did  you  keep  your  pre* 
tnise  V  '  My  oath  again  the  i  il  V  says 

I.  '  Mv  Lord*  I  surely  did,'  paid  1 ;  which  was 
true,  as  oil  die  country  knows  I  never  lasted  a  drop 
since.  And  I'm  proud  to  see  your  honour,  my 
lord,  sb  good  na  your  word  too,  and  back  again 
'  there  woa  a  call  for  ihi 

■no  lore  at  dial  lime  passed  betwix'  my  young 

lord  and  mc,  but  that  he  pointed  me  out  to  the  outii 
one,  as  I  went  off,     I  noticed  and  lhanked  him  for 
it  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  know  all  ih 
was  to  come  of  il.     Well  no  more  of  mv 
the  pn  - 

jli,  it's  I  driv  'cm  well;  and  we  all  got  lo 

the  greal  gale  of  the  park  before  sunset,  and  as 

iog  as  ever  you  see;   with  the  sun 

■  on  ihe  lop*  of  ihe  tree*,  as  ihe  ladies  no. 

Heed  ihe  leaves  changed,  but   nol  dropped,  iluiueh 

so  l.ve  in  the  season.     I  believe  the  leaves  knew 

what  lliey  were  about,  and  kepi  on.  on  purpose  to 

m  ;  and  the  bird*  »ere  singing;  and  I 

•  lopped  whistling,  lhal  they  mighl  hear  them  :   but 

sorrow   bit   rould  they  hear  when    thev  cot   to  ihe 

park  gale,  for  there  was  »uch  a  crowd,  and  such  a 

•houl,  a*  you  never  see— end  they  had  'lie  horses 

•  m  home,  with 
".  through  the  park.       And    I. 

wnen  jh<  v  got  out,  they  didn't  ge  ihut  Up.  . 
n  the  gieiit  drawing. room. Wwewv  Mtdajtl 
Uio  (i/Tasa,  to  satisly  the  cyts  at\&  \wtK\a  \W\  fcaMtati 


E 


id 


and  nwce 

9  U  I 

all,  and    n 

name.    0.  there  nil 

midst ;  i 

"  Afier  a  lorn  M  i* 
Colanrbre  om'/  his  mo 
he  romp  uajhe  edge  t 
and  thrnuWoll  the  cr 
widow 

wjih  the  spectacles  on  her  nose,  ben 
and  daughier,  as  usual.'     The 
and  i hey  did  not  know  w 
and  then  he  gave  trtt  beckon 
and  they  all 
ihe  slo; 

and  helped  the  wide 
man.)  and  brought  'em  all  In*  i 
my  lady  and   Min   Nugent;  a  tic 
nlier.  lhal    I   might   hear,  which 
but   I  couldn't  help  u  ! 
well  know,  for  1  eouM   nol   gel 
all.     Rtii  I  saw  mv  ladi 
the  win 
Colamln. 

Aord  niimrtnkr,  *t:< 
a  check  ctiriains;  bin  whin 
greatly   plen. 

and  looked  for  Brian,  who  had  f»l! 
him  wuh  some  i.-ouim 

y  lord  the  master  **id.  v 
t    that  they  should  have  th 
«l    ilie  mid  rent;  and   »t  the   - 
dropped  down  dead  ;  and  there  w»»  a  t 
btrringt      '  Be  qu'iie,'  aaj 
joy;'   and  t  went  and   lift 
no  more  strength  that   minute  than  ih 
born;  and  Grace  trembled  like  a  leaf, 
the  sheet,  but  not  long,  for  ihe  n 
was  as  well  si  ought  i 

which  Miss   Nugent   handed  ta 
hand. 

"  "  That  was  always  preit; 
widow,  laying  her  h»nd  upon 
kind  nnt'  and  min 

ic  Irom  below.   The  1 
with  his  harp,  that 
And  lhal  finished,  and  n 
wilh  ihe  tears  standing  in 
lord  quite  wiping  bis,  1  i  ■ 

Keill  play  ii 
I  heard  a  voice  call  I 

"  '  Who  rails   1 1 
lamhre  calls  |  seyae 

lake*  me  by  the  - 
'  Ther.  •  I  rollit 

for  foil  '  run  back  lot 

near.    '  Put  on   jsoer  h»t, 

-OVS     III 

■ 
•  vVhei 
— '  llo's 

you  ho*  i,%  say* 

— ■  lie's  behind  th- 
his  infirmities  he  couldn't  i 
'mi  bn 
Ins  bod*.1  — '  I   muat   Imve 
him  boo  -;  and  this  i 

rani   fur  so  doing,'  said   > 
know*  ihe  a 
joke  in  our  heart*,  a*  i 
life  in  Ireland  ;  and  by 

he  than   a   man   i  v. 

I  lis. 

in   you   of 
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aw  me  smile.    '  And  I've  done  no  sin,'  snid  he  ; 

Larry,  yon  may  lead  mc  now,  oa  you  led  me 

loiy  lilr.' — And  up  ihe  slope  he  went  wiih  mc.  is 

■  fifteen  ;  onJ  when  we  cut  Dp,  my  Lord  '."Ion- 

'  said,  '  I  am  sorry  an  old  lenoni.  and  a  good 

nam,  as  I  hear  you  were,  should  have  been 

1  oal  of  your  farm.' — '  Uon't  fret,  ii's  no  great 

r,  my  lord,'  said  my  father.     '  I  shall  be  soon 

of  the  way ;  but  if  you  would  be  so  kind  (o 

k  a  word  for  my  boy  here,  and  that  I  could  sf- 

,  while  ihe  life  is  in  me,  lo  bring  my  other  boy 

l  out  of  banishment — ' 

Then,'  aaya  my  Lord  Clonbrony,  '  I'll  give 

1  your  sons  three  lives,  or  ihiny-one  years, 

his  day,  of  your  former  form.     Return  to  it 

you  please.'     '  And,'  added  my  Lord  Co- 

'the  Daggers,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  banish- 

O,  how  could  I  thank  him — not  a  word  could 

br — Imi  I  know  I  clasped  my  two  hands  and 

for    him   inwardly.     And  my    father  was 

g  down  on  his  knees,  but  ihe  master  would 

him  ;  and  obtarvrd,  thai  posture  should  only 

■  his  God  !   And.  sure  enough,  in  ihsi  pnsturo, 

hen  he  was  out  of  sight,  we  did  pray  lor  him  that 

|hi.  and  will  all  our  days, 

'*  But  before  we  quil   his  presence,  he  call  me 

rk.  and  hid  me  write  lo  my  brother,  and  bring 

back,  if  you've  no  objections  to  your  own 

. — So  come,  my  dear  Pat.  and   make  no 

elay.  for  joy's  not  joy  complete  till  you're  in  it — 

ler  sends  his  blessing,  and  Peggy  her  love. 

nily  entirely  in  lo  settle  for  good  in  Ireland  ; 

as  in  ihs  ensile  ynrd  Inst  night  a  bonfire 

.  lord's  orders  of  the  ould  yellow  ds- 

lurniture,  lo  plaso  my  lady,  my  lord  says. 


And  the  drawing-rooms,  the  butler  was  telling  me, 
is  new  hung ;  and  the  chairs,  with  velvet,  a»  wlmo 
as  snow,  and  shaded  over  with  natural  flowers,  by 
Miss  Nugent. — Oh  '.  how  I  hope  whal  I  guess  will 
come  true,  and  I've  raton  lo  believe  it  will,  fat  I 
dream't  in  my  bed  last  night,  ii  did.  But  keep 
yourself  to  youmell — that 

more  Miss  Nugent,  they  say,  but  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  has  a  new-found  grandfather,  and  is  a  big 
heiress,  which  she  did  not  want  in  my  eyes.  Dal  in 
my  young  lord's.)  I've  a  notion,  will  be  sometime, 
and  may  be  sooner  than  is  expected,  my  Lady  Vis- 
countess Colambre — so  haste  to  ihe  weddinf  !  And 
there's  another  ihing :  they  say  the  rich  ouhi 
father's  coming  over ; — and  another  lh 
would  not  be  out  of  the  fashion,  And  you  see  it's 
growing  ihe  fashion,  not  10  be  an  Absenii  ■ 

If  there  be  any  of  pur  readers  who  is  not 
moved  wiih  delight  and  admiration  in  the 

I  perusal  of  this  letter,  we  must  say,  that  99 
nave  but  a  poor  opinion  either  of  his  taste  or 
his  moral  sensibility:  and  shall  think  all  the 
belter  of  ourselves,  in   future,   for  app 

I  tedious  in  his  eyes.  For  our  own  pails,  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  envy  Ihi  KUtaat 
most,  for  the  rare  talent  she  has  shown  in 
this  description,  or  for  the  experience  by  « 1m  h 

|  its  materials  have  been  supplied.  She  not 
only  makes  us  know  and  love  the  [riah  nation 
far  better  than  any  other  writer,  bol  seems  to 

!  us  more  qualified  than  most  others  to  piniiicilo 

i  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  mankind. 


(tforjtmber,  181-1.) 
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■  is  wonderful  what  genius  and  adherence 

lure   will   .lo.  in   suite  of  all  disadvan- 

Bere  is  a  thing  obviously  very  hastily, 

i,  in  many  places,  somewhat  unskilfully 

.  e  been  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
hcae  (amous  novels  of  Sir  Waller.     On  ihe  one 
ml.  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  lei  litis  collection 
without  tome  notice  of  works  which,  fur 
ears  together,  had  occupied  and  delighted 
rre  ihnn  any  thing  else  that  ever  came  under 
survey  :   While,  on  the  oilier,  I  could 
1  linn  n  would  he  absurd,  and  in  some 
I  dishonest,  lo  fill  these  pages  wiih  long 
books  which,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
in  ihe  hands  of  at  least  fifty  limes 
at  many  readers  as  are  ever  likely  to  look  into  this 
•ti— and  are  still  as  familiar  lo  the  genera- 
ls Inst  come  into  existence,  as  to  ihose 
can  yet  remember  the  sensation  produced  by 
II   appearance.     In  point  of  fact  I  was  in- 
fined,  hut  the  o'her  day.  by  Mr.  Caddell,  that  he 
.illv    sold    nol     less    lhan    *ix/y    thiMinwl 
I  extraordinary  productions,  in  the 
seeding  year'  and  ihiit  ihe  demand 
i,  tmttead  ol  Blackening — hud  hern  for  some 

on  the  increase.     In  these  an 
I  think  1  innv  safely  assume  thai  their  con- 
still  so  perfectly  known  as  not  lo  reqoire 
i  eiiaiions  to  introduce  such  of  the  remarks  orig- 
sde  on  ihem  as  I  may  now  wish  lo  repeal, 
nd  I  hive  therefore  come  lo  ihe  determinaiion  of 
slmost  all  the  quotations,  and  most  of   tbj 
tiled  abs'.racla  which  appeared  in  tho  original 


written — composed,  one  half  of  it.  in  a  dia- 
lect unintelligible  to  four-fifths  of  the  reading 
population  of  the  country — relating  to  a  period 
too  recent  to  be  romantic,  and  too  far  gone  by 

reviews;  and  lo  retain  only  the  genernl  criticism, 
and  characler,  or  estimate  of  each  performance— 
together  wiih  such  incidental  observations  as  mar 
have  been  suggested  by  the  tenor  or  success  of 
these  wonderful  productions.  By  litis  course,  no 
doubt,  a  sad  shrinking  will  be  effected  in  the  primi- 
tive dimensions  of  ihe  articles  which  are  here  re- 
produced ;  and  may  probably  give  lo  what  is  re- 
tained something  of  a  naked  and  jejune  appear- 
ance. If  it  should  be  so,  I  can  only  say  ihai  1  do 
not  see  how  I  could  have  helped  ii  I  ana  after  nil  it 
msy  nol  be  altogether  wiihout  interest  to  see.  from 
a  contemporary  record,  whal  were  the  first  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  appearance  of  ihis  new  lu- 
minary on  our  horizon;  while  the  secret  of  ihe 
authorship  wos  yet  ondivtilgcd,  and  before  ihe  rnpid 
accumulation  of  its  glories  had  forced  on  ihe  dullest 
spectator  a  sense  of  its  magnitude  and  power.  I 
may  venture  perhaps  also  lo  sdd,  that  some  ol  the 
general  speculsiinna  of  which  these  reviews  sug- 
gested the  occasion,  may  probably  he  band  as  well 
worth  preserving  as  mint  of  those  which  have  been 
elsewhere  embodied  in  this  experimental,  and  some- 
whal  hazardous,  publication. 

Though   living  in  familiar  intercourse  wiih  Sir 

Waller.  I  need  scarcely  soy  thai  I  was  nol  in  ihe 

of   his  aulhorship;    and   in   troth   had    no 

assurance  of  the  fact,  till  the  lime  of  its  pruruul- 

gal  ion. 
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lb  the 

his  is  " 


geiher. — Well,  I  ne»criawher  loolt  so  pretty  :  nor 

thero  was  nut  a  happier  boy  that  minu 

earth  than  my  son,  nor  n  happii 

•ell;  and  I  thanked  God  that  hi 

me ;  and  down  they  both  fell  on  th*  ir 

blessing.  Utile  worth   as  it  wai;  and   my  heart's 

bletamg  they  had,  and  I  laid  my  hands  upon  them 

"It's  the  pn»«t  you  must  get  to  do  line  for  y"i  M< 

morrow,  saya  I."' — Vol.  vi.  pp.  205 — ?07. 

Next  morning  they  go  up  in  hi 
>  hare  the  viUanou  •■  .■ 
.  and  is  laughing  at  their  despair, 
when  Lord  Colambre  is  fortunately  idi 
by  Mrs.  Raffarly 
Of   the  saiJ  agent,  and,   lil 

:y  into  triumph ! 
W.'  i-;i n  make  room  for 
lit"  epistle  of  Larrv 
postboy,  to  his  brother,  gi 
the  return  of  th 

Miss  Edgeworth  had  never  written 
I 

ler,   and    .1  in   t> 

thetio.     \\ 
traordinary  p 

"  Mv  deal  brother, —  '• 
ainp  ill-'  liv 

to  hm 

1  Hack  ngnin.    ■ 

bamedjal*. 

HMl  pie- 
".  that 
"^rthern  |iart  of  lh 

,   id   the  au- 
; "Hi  the  era  of  the 

-I'pai.ibK   al 
•paj  ol 

■  it  brinsjinj 

which 

I 

l',..  I  Uniist  al]  that  was 

mi  brought  oonsrricaousry  to 
image 

iiiTalry  in  tlw  mountai 
-in  in  the  pi  strutted  tin- 

In'  land  will]  t|»'  wild 
"Or,  in- 

li'litv.  patriarchal  brotherhood, 

on  the 

k,  intractable,  and  do- 

y  of  the  Co 

t  in  nlliiT  parts  nf  tin' 
iv. — hut  h. 

'Me  habits,  and  milder 
most  ef- 
I   their  very  met 
I.     The  feudal  principalil 

»yed  in  tin-  Sooth,  Ibi  near  three  hundred 
-and  the  dominion  of  the  i 

the  time  of  thn  Restoration.  When  lli- 
and  banded  elans,  of  the  central  Rig 
therefore,  were  o  to  th'-  gate  of  the 

It,  in  the  course  of  that   in-nin'clion,  it 
if  they  were  carrieA  \jacV  \o  \he 


all,  aii' 
name, 
midst 


mnt  ill 
trail  :- 

The  crrat  traiti 
MM,  pride,  n 

-  of  lh 

■ 

The  li 

liquated  or  tr:i 

in    th  'inpasa 

with  which  all  t)  • 
are  represented 

■ 

the  full  m. 
ir  tkelchea;  bt 

thai  they  mn 


the    lu 
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^  distil). 
»   t:  sjnism  of  Gdfil- 
ity  of  Mrs. 
olemnity  of 


of  Brad- 


il  mnii.siuii — 

■  v  with 

sr»»ires  amiable  dis- 

a»    a  contemplative. 

character.     All   the 

*"e   abdicated  family 

lr  1745.  the guardianB 
inthatcele- 
tt\low  him   to  enter  into  the 
l0u  -was  \ht-n  engaged  in  for- 
iry  hiid 
Ilia  line    Heob- 

itland,    and 

irs.     Cosmo 

i.lmr,  Esq.,  of  TulU-Veolan 

ii  ;ni  ancient  friend  of 

awk- 
with  lis"  Kimr's  Attorney- 
n  the  year  1715.  The  young 

ally  ;  ami  took  an  cull 

eolan      Tlw  house 
tl  life,  are 

id  was.  by  choice, 

et  of  ti,  His 

ib;  and 

lo  the   pedantry 

umar- 
■•  coxcombry  of  a 
He    vva' 

I.  with 
wh  troth, 

oaa  be  dei 

>nour- 

Uv  person      n 

more — who 

onate.  Warerley, 

it  with  I  e  man- 

baron,  is  at  length  tlo- 

iiirh  he 


barbarous  but  captivating  characters.     This 

chief  is  Fergus  Vich  Ian  Vohr — a  gallant  and 

ambitious   youth,    zealously  attached  to  the 

cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  busy,  at  the 

moment,  in  fomenting  the   insurrection,  by 

which  his  sanguine  spirit  never  doubted  that 

th-ir  restoration  was  to  be  effected.     He  has 

a  sister  still  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to 

"vbe  same  cause — recentlv  returned  from  a  re- 

'••/ice  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  dazzling 

^bmantic  imagination  ol  \V  ;  less 

Mf  exaltation  of  her  sentiment*,  than  his 

/M  by  her  elegance  and  beauty.  While  ha 
ingers  in  this  perilous  retreat,  he  is  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  commissior.,  H  nee 

of  some  misunderstandings  and  nisrepri 
tations  which  il  i-  ry  to  detail  j  and 

in  the  first  heat  of  his  i  1 1  most 

tempted  lo  throw  himself  into  the  array  of 
the  Children  of  Ivor,  ami  join  the  Insurgents, 
whose  designs  are 
ed  fouu   bjn,     He  takes,  however,  lli>-  more 

prudent  resolution  of  returning,  in  tie 

{'"  Ins  family;  but   is   stopped,  OB   lha 
orders  of  the  Highlands,  by  tie'  a 
whom  rumours  of  coming  events  had  mnJe 
more  than  usnalK 

a*  a  prisoner  to  Stirling  On  the  march  lie  is 
rescued  by  a  band  of  unknown  BighJai  dors, 
who  ultimately  convey  him  in  safety  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  deposit  dim  in  the  hands  of  his 
friend  I  lac-Ivor,  who  was  mounting 

guard  whh  hi-  Highlanders  at  the  ancient  pal- 
nee  ol  Hoivrood.  where  the  Royal  Adventurer 
was  then  actually  holding  his  court.  A  com- 
bination of  temptations  far  too  powerful  for 
such  a  temper,  now  beset  Wn  verier 
inflame  by  the  i)l-u*w  he  though] 

he  had  received  tforo  the  government — the 

of  his  hereditary  predilections — 
p  and  admiration  of  Fergus — his 
love  for  his  sister — and  the  graceful  i 

"ual  solicitations  of  the  un- 
fortunate Prince. — he  rashly  vows  lo  unite  his 
fortunes  with  theirs,  and  enters  asa  voh 
ranks  of  the  Children  of  Ivor. 
I'lirni^  In-  attendance  a)  the  eonrl  of  Holy- 
rood,  his  passion  for  the  magnanimous  Flora, 
nail y  BDated  by  her  continued  ii 

hi  entire  devotion  to   the   public 
cause  ;  and   his   affections  gradually  d 
upon  Miss  Bradwardine.  who  has  leisure  for 
less  important   concernment  oconv 

panic-  the  Adventurer's  army,  and  siy: 
himself  in  the  battle  oi    Preston, — where  ho 
has  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  an 
English  officer  who   turns  out  to  be  mi  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  family,  and    ri 
with  him  with  considerable  effect  on  ih 
step  he   has   taken.      It  is  now 
however,  he  thinks,  to  recede  with  honour; 
and   he  pursues   the  disastrous  Career  of  the 
invaders    into    England — during   which    ho 
quarrels  with,  nnd  is  again  reconciled  to  Fer- 
ns— till  Lb  is  finally  separated  from  tuaoorpe 

in    the  Confusion    and    darkness  ol    The    night- 

skirnn-h   at   Clifton— a 

some  time   in  Oonoenhnent,  finds  his  way  to 

where  D 


life  in  all  its   ful  fi iend  w  hose  life  be  baA  sa.iea  ».\ Y 
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ami  sent  back  to  Scotland  till  some  arrange- 
ments ooold  be  Dade  about  his  pardon.  Here 
1 1  discomfiture  of  his  former 
associates — is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  both 
his  own  pardon,  and  that  of  old  Bmdwanline 
— fend,  alter  making  sure  of  his  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  lady,  at  last  bethinks  him 
in  account  of  himself  to  his 
family  at  Waverley-Honour. — In  his  way,  he 
Is  the  assizes  at  Carlisle,  where  all  his 
efforts  are  ineffectual  to  avert  the  fate  of  his 
gallant  friend  Fergus — whose  heroic  demean- 
our in  that  last  extremity,  is  depicted  with 
§reat  feeling; — has  a  last  interview  with  the 
esornled  Flora — obtains  the  consent  of  his 
friends  to  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine— puis  the  old  Baron  in  possession  of  his 
forfeited  manor,  and,  in  dm-  ries  his 

blooming  bride  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  his 
own  paternal  abode. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story; — a  I 
it  is  broken  and  diversified  with  so  many  sub- 
ordinate incidents,  that  what  we  have  now 
given,  will  afford  out  a  very  inadequate  idea 
even  of  the  narrative  part  of  the  performance. 
Tli'iii'_'li  that  narrative  is  always  lively  and 
easy,  the  great  charm  of  the  work  consists, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  characters  and  descrip- 
tions— though  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  more  than  a  single 
leu  ;  and  we  select,  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  the  account  of  VVaverlev's  night 
visit  to  the  cave  of  the  Highland  freebooter. 

"  In  a  short  lime,  ha  found  himself  on  the  banks 
ofn  large  hver  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  gave 
hiin  to  understand  they  mm!  sil  down  for  a  little 
While.  The  moon,  which  now  begun  to  ris* 
showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  wnier  which 
spread  before  'hem,  and  ihe  shapeless  and  indistinct 
forms  of  mountains,  wiih  which  it  seemed  lo  be 
■urmumied.  The  cool,  and  yel  mild  air  ot  the  Bum- 
met  night,  refreshed  VVuverley  alter  his  rapid  and 
toflaoma  walk;  ond  the  perfume  which  il  wafted 
from  tin-  birch  trees,  bathed  in  the  evening  dew, 
was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

"  II,.  had  now  rime  lo  give  himself  up  to  the  full 
romance  ol  his  situation.  Here  he  sat  on  the  banks 
of  an  unknown  lake,  under  ihe  guidance  of  a  wild 
native,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him  an  ■ 
■  'he  den  of  some  renowned  outlaw,  a  second 
Hood  perhaps,  or  Adam  o'  Gordon,  and  that 
at  deep  midnight,  ihrough  scenes  of  difViculiy  and 
mil,  separated  from  his  attendant,  and  left  by  his 
guide. 

"  While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  ol  imagination, 
bis  companion  gently  touched  him.  ond  pointing  in 
n  direction    nearly  straight  across  the  lake,  ™J, 
•  Yon's  in  cove.'     A  small  point  of  light  was  seen 
to  twinkle  in  ihe  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and, 
illv  increasing  in  size  and  lustre,  seemed  lo 
flicker  like  a  meteor  upon  ihe  verge  of  the  horlaon. 
Kdward  watched  this  phenomenon,  the  dis- 
tant ilnsh  of  oars  was  heard.    The  measured  splash 
arrived  near  end  more  near;  and  presently  a  loud 
whiole   was   heard   in    the   same    dircciion.      His 
friend   wiih   the   battle-axe  immediately   whistled 
clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal ;  and  a  boat, 
I   wnh  four  or  five  Highlanders,  pushed  for 
a  linle  inlet,  near  which  Kdward  was  scaled.     He 
advanced  to  meet   them  wiih  his  aitendam  ;  was 
immediately  assisted  into  the  boat  by  the  officious 
■il  ol  iwo  stout  mountaineers;  and  had  no 
sooner  seated    himself,   than   they  resumed    their 
■a  began  lo  row  across  the  lake  wiih  great 
rapidity. 


"The  porty  preserved  silence,  interrupted  oolf 
by  the  monotonous  and  murmtit,  i  Gsriat 

song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  recitative  by  ihe  •lore- 
man,  and  by  the  dash  of  ihe  oars,  win 
seemed  lo  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  them  is  a 
deuce.  The  light,  which  they  now  apprnacktd 
more  nearly,  assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and 
irregular  splendour.  Il  appeared  ; 
large  fire;  but  whether  kindled  upon  an  uli 
the  mainland,  Edward  could  not  determine.  . 
saw  il,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  re- 
very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  sod  resenn 
fiery  vehicle  in  which  the  Evil  Genioa  of  an  ononis] 
tale  traverses  land  and  sea.  Tin  v  approach*! 
nearer;  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sol- 
tbat  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  ofa  huge  darkens 
or  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  very  edgenf  ias 
water;  its  front,  changed  by  the  oJusiy 

red,  formed  a  strange  and  even  uwtul  con 
ihe  banks  around,  which  were  from  lime 
tninilv  and  partially  enligh  ■ 

"The  boat  now  neared  Ihe  shore.  .. 
could  discover  that  this  Isrge  fire  wu- 
tlie  j'lws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  imo  winch 
the  lake  seemed  lo  advance  ;  and  he 
which  was  indeed  irue,  that  ihe  tire  had  been  kin- 
dled as  s  beacon  lo  the  boatmen  on   their 
They  rowed  right  for  ihe  mouth  of  ihe  cave  ;  sad 
then  shipping  iheiroars,  permitted  the  boat 
with  ilie  impulse  which  it  had  received.     Tl 
passed  the  little  point,  or  platform  of  rock  on 
the  fire  was  blazing,  and  running  abom  two  bo*,**' 
length  farther,  slopped  where  the  cave 
already  arched  overhead,  ascended  fro 
by  five  or  six  broad   ledges  of  rock,  su  rosy  ana 
regular  thai  they  miahi  be  termed  noturn 
At  this  moment,  a  quantity  of  water  was  > 
flung  upon  the  lire,  which  -link  wiih  a  i 
h  it  disappeared  the  light  it  hnl 
forded.     Four  or  five  active  arms  lifti 
out  of  the  boat,  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  almost 
carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.    He  mode 
a  few  paces  in  darkness,  guided  in  ibts  manner ;  aod 
Advancing  inwards  a  hum  of  voices,  v* ' 
to  sound  from  ihe  centre  of  the   rock,  a 
turn   Donald  Bean  Lean  and  In 
mcni  were  before  his  eyes. 

"The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  I: 
high,  was  illuminated  by  n 

Minted  a  bright  and  bickering 
by  a  strong,  though  not  unpleasant  ch 
light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  char- 
coal fiie.  round  which  were  sealed  five  or  at*  armed 
Highbinders,    while  others   wen 
couched  on  their  pi  'ids,  in  the  ran 
of  the  cavern.     In  one  lorge  « 
robber  facetiously   called    Ins  tprucr 
ihere  hung  by  ihe  heels  the  carcases  of  a  - 
ewe,  and  two  cows,  lately  ilaaghlajred 

"  Being  placed  a'  mi>  it" 

charcoal  fire,  ihe  heat  of  which  the  season  render** 
oppressive,  a  strapping  Highland  damsel  pl.i 
fore   Waverley.  Evan,  and   Donald    Bean,   thtro 
cngues.  or  wooden  vessels,  composed  of  siatrs  sad 
hoopa,   containing   imrigh,  a  - 
made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  ihe 
beeves.      After   thin    refreshment,    ul 
coarse,    fatigue   and    hunger    t 
steaks,  roaaied  on  the  co 
rat  abundance,  and  diseppenrrd  befon 
and  iheir  host  wiih  a  promptitude  that  set:: 
magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  woa  mack 

(tuzzled  lo  reconcile  ihrir  voracity  with  »  h»i  h»  atd 
leard  nf  ihe  abstemiousness  ol 
A  healb  pallet,  wiih  the  flowers  Mm  : 
had  been  prepored  for  him  in  a  rccr-- 
and  here,  covered  with  such  h\  *•*«*■ 

be  mustered,  he  lay  lor  some  ert^  'as 

motions   of  the  other   inhabitants  ol 
Smoll  parties  of  two  or   three   entrr-   \ 
ploce  without  any  other  ceremony  thai 
in  Gaelic  to  the  principal  outlaw,  and   » 
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1 1st!  Highlander  who  acted  as  his  licutcn- 

■fmri]  10  keep  watch  during  hie  repose. 

lemered,  seemed  to  have  returned  from 

•  i  lie y  reported  the  success, 

I  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder, 

rig  with   their  dirks  their  rations  from 

i  were  there  suspended,  they  pro- 

i  broil  and  eat  them  st  their  own  time  and 

.   the   fluctuating   groupes  began  to 
' .'  of  our  hero  as  they  gradually 
'  ii  them  till  the  morning 
"i  ihe  lake  without,  though  there  was 
and  glimmering  twilight  in  the  recesses 
Ri.  or  the  King's  cavern,  as  the  abode 
-an.  was  proudly  denominated. 
I  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  rccol- 
was  surprised  IC  observe  the  cavern  to- 
ted.    Having  arisen  and  put  his  dn 
drr.  be  looked  more  accurately  around  him, 
was  sull  solilory.     If  it  hod  not  been  lor  tin' 
>ds  of  the  firo.  now  sunk  into  grey 
D  -ants  of  the  festival,  consisting 
and  half  gnawed,  and  an  empty 
>.  there  remained  DO  traces  of  Donald  and 

lo  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  heard  the 
ly  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in 

with  a  hank  ol  firm  white  sand,  he 
■■■■el  of  the  cavern,  whose  la 
busy  to  the  best  of  her : 
.  advantaee  a  mnn  i  t  milk, 

•i  nd,  fresh  butler,  and  honeyet 
had  mode  a  circuit  of  lour  nubs  Mint 
•■i!gs.  of  ihe  rneol  wbich 
r   mnti-iials  of  the 

l  nil  eeUeeciea  which  she  had  to  beg 

The  followers 

J    Bran   Lean  u-  d  except  the 

iiuals  which  they  drove  owoy  from 

nnd»  '  I  was  a  delicacy  seldom 

hsrd   to  he  obtained  ;  and  nil 

milk,  poultry,  hut- 

i  in  this  Si 

hat  although 

iug  in  provi- 

(nr  her  guest  which  the 

I  she  had  secured  time  alee  la 

•rson   in  her   best   trim.     Her 

|»le.     A  shoi  .'.Hired 

nd  a  |  longitude,  was  her 

•  se  were  clean,  and  nently  nr- 

ur.  which  tell  over  it  in  n 
iris.  The  scarlet  plaid , 
dress,  was  laid  aside,  thai 
icr  activity  in  attending  the 
"t  Alice's  proudfM  hum 
I  to  omit  mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
ilier,  (for 
he  daughter  of  Donald  Been  Lean)  had 
■  e — the  plunder  probably  of  some 

though  rather  large  for  her  years, 
and   her  dei 
with  nothing  of  the 
*milrs, 
"'h  ii(  exquisite  whiteness,  and 
with  which,  in  dumb-show,  she 
.'    morning  greeting  whii 
■  •Is  to  express,  mighi  have  been 
laps  a   young 
g  such,  wa*. 
aa  meant  to  convey  more  than 
1 
.v.ld  mountaineer  would 
ed  any  s'aid  old  gi 

adwardinc,  for  example, 

str.wcd  upon 

'  -iger  lo 

she  had  so  sedulous- 


ly arranged,  ond  to  which  she  now  added  a  few 
bunches  of  cranberries,  gathered  in  an  odjocent  mo 
ran.     Having  had   the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
seated  at  breakfast,  she  placed  herself  d<  i 
upon  a  stone  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  u, 
lo  watch  with  greot  complacency  lor  some  oppor 
tunily  of  serving  him. 

"  Meanwhile  Alice  had  made  up  in  a  small  ban 
ket  what  she  thought  worth  removing,  ami  Hinging 
her  plaid  around  her,  ahe  advanced  up  to  Eel 
and,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  bold 
hand,  offered  her  cheek  to  his  salute 
the  same  time,  her  little  courtesy.    Evan,  who  wns 
esteemed  a  wag  among  the  mountain  fair,  advanced, 
as  if  to  secure  a  similar  favour ;  but  A 

her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rockv  bank  aa 
fleetly  as  a  deer,  and,  turning  round  and  lau 
called  something  out  lo  him  in  Gaelic,  which  he 
answered  in  ihe  same  tone  and  language ;  then 
waving  her  hand  to  Edward,  she  resumed  her  r"  id, 
and  w-ae  soon  lost  among  the  thicke's.  though  ihey 
continued  for  some  time  to  hear  her  Intel)  carol,  as 
she  proceeded  gailv  on  her  solitary  journey."— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  140- 

The  fray  .scenes  of  the  Adventurer's  court 
— the  breaking  tip  of  his  army  from  Edin- 
burgh— ihe  battle  of  Preston — ami  the  whose 

i  advance  and  i 
Mi  the  English  provinces,  are  given  with 
atesl  brilliancy  and  effect — U  well  as 
I  interna]  disorder  and  ris: 

union  thai  prevail  in  Ins  scanty  arnn — the 
quarrel  with  Fergna — and  the  mystical  i 
by  » Inch  thai  devoted  chieftain  foresees  his 
•  us  fate.    The  lower  -  ,  with 

Mrs.  Flockhart,    Mrs.    N  '   ilium-Beg, 

.■iihI  ihe  Cumberland  peatantaj  tli"ii'_'h  to  some 

ilu'v  may  appeal  n>.. 
disgusting,  are  painted  with  a  force  and  a 
iiutli  to  nature,  which  equally  bespeak  the 

of  the  artist,   and   are    incomn 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  which   has 
been  offered  to  the  public  for  the  last  ''sixty 
There  are  also  \ 

through  tii  » hi.  h 

indicate  poetical  talents  of  no  ordinal 
Bcription — though  bearing  perhaps  -till  more 
distinctly  than  the  proas,  the  trsoea  of  eoaakls 
id  baste, 
The  worst  part  of  the  book  by  far  is  that 
portion  ul  the  lir~l  volume  w  Inch  ' 
history  of  the  hen 

(1  in  it  is  the  laborious,  tardy,  and  ob- 
''.vplanntion  of  some   puzzling 
hi  the  Mory,  which  ll  would, 

■ral,  be  much  belter  pleased  to  I 

milted   to  (meet — and  whirl.  r  well 

explained  alter  all,  not  at  all  worth 

Thei.  much  speculation,  bI 

in  this  quarter  of  ihe  island,  about  the  author- 
ship  of  ihis  singular  performance  -and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  ii  is 
still  anonymous. — Judging  by 

lo  which  alone  we  pretend  In  have 

we  should  not  scruple  l"  ascribe  il  to 

uc-i  of  those  authors  to  whom  it  has 

I  by  the  sagacious 

"I   the  public  j — and  litis  at  It  ill  ven- 

t ut ■■  in  sag,  thai  d  ii  i  lha  work  of 

an  author  hitherto  unknown,  Mr   Boot)  would 

.  bis  laurels,  and  to 
himself  lor  a  sturdier  comjielit 
he  has  yet  had  to  encavurtei  '. 
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Tales  of  M>i  Landlord,  collected  and  arranged  by  Jedediah  Cleishbothavi,   Sell 
J'uitsh  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of  Ganderaeiigh.    4  vols.     12mo.     Edinburgh 


This",  we  think,  is  beyond  all  question  a 
new  coinage  1mm  the  mint  which  pn 

■  lannering,  ami  the  Anti<ju:iry: 

— Fur  though  il  doM  riot  bear  the  legend  and 

-.■i iptjon  of  the  Master  on  the  face  of 

tile  piece*,  there  is  no  mistaking  either  the 

Duality  of  the  metal  or  the  execution  of  the 
le — and  even  the   private  mark,  we  doubt 
not,  may  be  seen  plain  enough,  by  those  who 
k  for  it.     It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  read  ten  pages  of  this  work,  in  short, 
without   feeling  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
school  with  those    very  remarkable   produc- 
ing! no  one  who  has  any  know  I. 
nature,  or  of  art,  will  ever  doubt  that  it  is  an 
al.     The  very  identity  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  whole  set  of  stories,  is  a 
stronger  proof,  perhaps,  that  those  of  the  lust 
are  no<  copied   from  the  former,  than 
even  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  drape- 
ries with  which  they  are  now  invested — or 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  new  groups  into 
which  they  are  here  combined.     No  imitator 
would  have  ventured  so  near  his  originals. 
ne  off  so  entirely  clear  of  ihem  : 
And  we  are  only  the  more  assured  that  the 
•naiiitanc.es  we  continually  recognise  in 
these  volumes,  are  really  the  persons  they 
pretend  to  be,  and  no  false  mimics,  that  we 
recollect  so  perfectly  to  have  seen  them  be- 
fore,—or  at  least  to  nave  been  lamibar  with 
some  ol  their  near  relations! 

We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  talent — of  invention,  observation, 
and  knowledge  of  character,  as  well  as  of 
spirited  and  graceful  composition,  that  may 
be  found  in  thoBe  works  of  fiction  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  are  generally  regarded  as 
among  the  lower  productions  of  our  litera- 
ture.— upon  which  DO  great  tains  is  under- 
stood to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are  seldom 
regarded  as  titles  to  a  permanent  reputation. 
If  Novels,  however,  are  not  fated  to  last  as 
long  as  Epic  poems,  they  are  at  ImM  a  great 
deal  more  popular  in  their  season  :  and,  slight 
as  their  structure,  and  imperfect  as  their  fin- 
ishing may  often  be  thought  in  comparison, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  better 
specimens  of  the  art  are  incomparably  more 
entertaining,  and  considerably  more  instrue- 
•reat  objection  to  them,  indeed,  M, 
that  they  are  too  entertaining  —  and  are  so 
pleasant  in  the  reading,  as  to  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  disrelish  for  other  kinds  of  reading, 
which  may  be  more  nOBOamy,  anil  can  in 

PA  way  be  made  an  ag tble.    Neither  sci- 

.uthenlic   history,  nor  political   nor 
professional  instruction,  Ban  be  rightly  con- 

.  and,  there- 
fore, ail  those  things  are  in  danger  of  appear- 


ing dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  rotor 
these  more  seductive  sin  '>ong  I 

most  popular  of   these   popular    |>n>>lt>cum 
that   have  a  our    limes,  we  mat 

rank  the  works   to  which  we  ju- 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  tl 
well  entitled  to  that  distinction.      1  ■ 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  very  exlraoidisaff 
performances — though  in  nothing 
ordinary  than  in  having  rrn..  tg  De- 

claimed.   There  is  no  name,  we  think 
literature,  to  which  they  would  not  add  lu#o» 
— and  lustre,  too,  of  a 
for  they  not  only  show  great   talent,  but  a 
finite  good   sense  and   good    naturr, — a  mow 
vigorous  ami    widi  I 

often  displayed  in  novels,  and  a  moie  pflWf" 
ful  fancy,  and  a  deeper  syrojiatl 
rious  passion,  than    is   often    con 
such  strength  of  understanding. 

The  author,   whoever   he  is,    has  .. 
graphic  and  creative  power 
and    delineation   of    charaf 
sketches  with  an  ease,  and  coh 
brilliancy,   and    scatters  about    with    a   pro- 
which    reminds  ns  ol     Shakespeare 
himself:     Yet  with  all  tin* 
in  the  representation  of  living  ag' 
the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the 
external   of  nature;    and    usual  I 
loth  in  his  scenery  and   in 
which  it  is  enlivened,  to  combine 
esque  with  the  natural,  with  a  grace  that  hsl 
rarel]  been  attained  by  artist 
rapid.     His  narrative,  in  this  pi  con- 

stantly full  of  life,  va  :  •  ;  and 

is  mi  interspersed  with  ,  liocs, 

and  lively  allusions,   and   thing  traits 
-v.iv   and  pathos,  as  not  only  b 
attention   continually  awake,  but 
2  exercise  to  most  of  our  ■ 
ties.    The  prevailing  tone  is  very  gay  and 
pleasant:  but  the  anthi  Labia, 

and,  perhaps,  his  most   delightful   tal 
that  of  representing  kindness  of  heart  in 
with  lightness  of  spirits  and 
of  character,  and  of  bendn  estiea 

of  warm  and  generous  and  i 
with  scenes  and  persons  that  ,  i«elvM 

both  lowly  and  ludicrous.  This  gift  he  sharf* 
with  his  illustiious  countryri 
does  many  of  the  other  qnalilii 
mentioned  with  another  livit 
only  inferioi  perhaps  in  that 
last  alluded.      It    is   vvi 
we  think,  both  to  the  am 
among  whom  hp  is  so  exlien 

at  interest  o 
p.iit   a  Moral  interest — thai   the   ■ 
take  in  his  favourite  chi  mae 
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sunt  of  (heir  adventures  than  of  their  amia- 
-anil  thai  the  great  charm  of  his  works 
derived    from  the   kindness  of  heart,  the 
■  us  emotions,  and  the  lights 
live  taste  which  lie  ascribe?,  so  lavishly, 
at  the  same  time  with  such  an  uirof  truth 
even  to  the  humblest  of  these 
With  all  his  relish  lot  the  ridicu- 
iiL'ly,  there  is  no  tone  of  misnn- 
>y,  dr  even  of  sarcasm,  in  his  representa- 
its;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  indulg 

.  even   towards  thus.-  who  are  to 

bjecls  of  onr  disapprobation.     There 

aire — no  bitler- 

ol  h- .hi,  or  fierceness  of  resentment,  at 

gs,    lli>  lore  of  ridicule 

'  else  than  a  love  of  mirth;  andsivoius 
limit    iii    thfl     joyous    temperament    in 
lieh  it  appears  to  nave  its  origin ;  while  the 
vol  a  raised  and  poetical  imagination 
him  continually  above  the  region  of  men 
od  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by 
is  nice  or  fastidious,  miyht  otherwise 
itiger  of  sinking  him.    He  is  evidently 
j  person  of  a  very  sociable  and  liberal  spirit 
-with  great  habits  of  observation — wh 

ensively  through  the  varie- 
i  life  and  character,  and  mi 
ith  then  all,  not  only  with  intelligent  famili- 
■ity.  but  with  a  free  and  natural  sympathy 
•  all  i:  lies  of  their  tastes,  pleai 

|ni r-^ti i r : — one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as 
HI  as  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  has  or 
rlf  to  engage  them  :  and  learned  indulgence 
(man   (Suits  and   follies,  not  on! 
;  kindred  faults  in  their  most  intolerant 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  by 
they  are  often  redeemed,  and  the  suf- 
by  which  they  have  still  oftener  been 
i.     The  temper  of  his  writings,  in 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  our 
kers,  who,  being  themselves 
mortals,  n 
nee  to  loathe  and  abhor  all  with  whom 
nd  labour  to  pro- 
animosity  and   all    manner  of 
CSS  among  mankind,  by  n 
osed  error  ol 
to  some  hateful  corruption 
ling. 

all  the   in  whieh 

we  are  far  from 
lore  us  for  being 
tndecided  on  the  treat  sub- 
■st  apt  to  engender  excrs- 
lerance — and  we  are  almost 
no  agreeing  with  him  as  to  most  ol 
la   politics  it  is  sufficiently 
!  Tory — and.  we 
notliing  of  a  lalitudiuarian  both 
I  religion.     He  is  very  apt  at  least 
•  'k  of  all  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
nly  gives  h  decided  prefer- 
i  virtues — 
in  or  hearty ad- 
jrali"  rntle- 

on-liko  principles    which  can  generally  be 

od  do 
of  self-denial,  or 
-  of  others,  or  the 
67 


helplessness  and  humility  of  our  common 
nature.  Unless  we  miscoustiue  v.  n  \  grossly 
the  indications  in  these  volumes,  the  author 
thinks  no  times  so  happy  as  those  in  whii 
indulgent  monarch  awards  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  liberty  la  grateful  -  bo  do 
not  eall  in  question  his  right  either  to  give  or 
to  withhold  it — in  whieh  a  dignified  and  de- 
cent hierarchy  receives  the  homage  ol  their 
submissive  and  uninquiting  flocks — and  a 
gallant  nobility  redeems  tha  venial  immo- 
ralities of  their  gayer  hums,  by  brat 
honourable  conduct  towards  each 
spontaneous  kindness  to  vassals,  in  whom 
they  recognise  no  independent  rights,  and  Ml 
many  features  of  a  common  natn 

It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that,  with 
propensities  thus  decidedly  aristocratical,  the 
ingenious  author  has  succeeded  bl  let  the 
best  in  the  representation  of  rustic  and  homely 
characters;  and  not  in  the  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous representation  of  them — but  by 
making  them  at  once  more  natural  and  more 
interesting  than  they  had  ever  been  mado 
before  in  any  work  of  fiction  ;  bj  'bowing 
them,  not  as  clowns  to  be  laughed  at — or 
wretches,  to  be  pitied  and  despised — but  as 
human  creatures,  with  as  many  pleasures  and 

fewer  cares  than  their  Superiors — Willi 
lions  not  only  as  strong,  but  often  as  delicate 
as   those  whose  language  is  smoother — and 
wilh  a  vein  ol   humour,  a  fi 

and  tery  frequently  an  elevation  ol  fancy,  a* 

high  and  as  natural  as  can  be  met  wilh  among 
more  cultivated  beings.  The  great  merit  ol 
all  these  delineations,  is  their  admirable  truth 
and  fidelity — the  whole  manner  and  i 
the  characters  being  accurately  moulded  on 
their  con. Iii  ion — ana  the  liner  attributes  that 
are  ascribed  to  them  so  blended  and  harmonis- 
ed with  the  native  rihii  iroplicityof 
their  life  ami  occupation*,  that  they  are  made 
interesting  a  without  the 
least  particle  of  foppery  or  i  m,  and 
delight  and  amuse  us,  without  Ires]  issing  at 
all  on  the  province  ol  pastoral  ot  rmnanoa. 
Next  to  these,  we  think,  he  hit 

■played  Ins 
ition  oi  iii, 
is  of  nature,  and  ol  i! 
na  Of  the  heart.     The  natural 

gaiety  of  his  temper  does  not  indeed  allow 

him  to  dwell  long  on  such  themes; — but  the 
sketches  he  occasionally  introduces,  ore  exe- 
cuted with  adrmi  and  spiril — and 
-trong  impression  both  of  the  vigour  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  talent. 
It  is  only  in  ihe  third  rank  that  we  would  place 
his  pictures  of  chivalr.  ralrOBf  char- 
acter— his  traits  of  gaflantrv  I,  and 
honour — and  that  bewitching  combination  of 
gay  and  gentle  manners,  with 
dour,  and  courage,  which  I  en  fa- 
miliar enough  10  readers  and  writers  ol  novels, 
but  has  never  before  been  d  with 
such  an  air  of  truth,  and  so  much  cose  and 
happiness  of  execution. 

Among  his  faults  and  failures,  we  must  give 
the  first  place  to  his  descriptions  of  vittu.<s\i* 
young  ladies — and  hi*  teovefce\\\».u<V*  ^  ^* 
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ordinary  business  of  courtship  and  conversa- 
tion in  polished  life.  We  admit  that  those 
things,  as  they  are  commonly  conducted  in 
real  life,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  insipid  to  a  mere 
critical  spectator ; — and  that  while  they  conse- 
quently require  more  heightening  than  strange 
adventures  or  grotesque  persons,  they  admit 
less  of  exaggeration  or  ambitious  ornament : 
— Yet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  altogether  so  tame  and  mawkish  as 
we  generally  And  them  in  the  hands  of  this 
spirited  writer, — whose  powers  really  seem 
to  require  some  stronger  stimulus  to  bring 
them  into  action,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
flat  realities  of  a  peaceful  and  ordinary  exist- 
ence. His  love  of  the  ludicrous,  it  must  also 
be  observed,  often  betrays  him  into  forced 
and  vulgar  exaggerations,  and  into  the  repeti- 
tion of  common  and  paltry  stories, — though  it 
is  but  fair  to.  add,  that  he  does  not  detain  us 
long  with  them,  and  makes  amends  by  the 
copiousness  of  his  assortment  for  the  indiffer- 
ent quality  of  some  of  the  specimens.  It  is 
another  consequence  of  this  extreme  abund- 
ance in  which  he  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the 
fertility  of  the  imagination  from  which  it  is 
supplied,  that  he  is  at  all  times  a  little  apt  to 
overdo  even  those  things  which  he  does  best. 
His  most  striking  and  highly  coloured  char- 
acters appear  rather  too  often,  and  go  on  rather 
too  long.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  with  what 
■pint  they  are  supported,  and  how  fresh  and 
animated  they  are  to  the  very  last; — but  still 
there  is  something  too  much  of  them — and 
they  would  be  more  waited  for  and  welcomed, 
if  they  were  not  quite  so  lavish  of  their  pres- 
ence.— It  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  alone, 
to  leave  all  his  characters  as  new  and  unworn 
as  he  found  them, — and  to  carry  Falstaff 
through  the  business  of  three  several  plays, 
and  leave  us  as  greedy  of  his  sayings  as  at  the 
moment  of  his  first  introduction.  It  is  no 
light  praise  to  the  author  before  us,  that  he 
has  sometimes  reminded  us  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  inimitable  excellences  in  that  most 
gifted  of  all  inventors. 

To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremeditated 
sketch  of  his  general  characteristics,  we  must 
add,  that  he  is  above  all  things  national  and 
Scottish, — and  never  seems  to  feel  the  powers 
of  a  Giant,  except  when  he  touches  his  native 
soil.  His  countrymen  alone,  therefore,  can 
have  a  full  sense  of  his  merits,  or  a  perfect 
relish  of  his  excellences ; — and  those  only, 
indeed,  of  them,  who  have  mingled,  as  lie 
has  done,  pretty  freely  with  the  lower  orders, 
and  made  themselves  familiar  not  only  with 
their  language,  but  with  the  habits  ana  trails 
of  character,  of  which  it  then  only  becomes 
expressive.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  explained  by 
other  words  in  a  glossary,  and  another  to  know 
their  value,  as  expressive  of  certain  feelings 
and  humours  in  the  speakers  to  whom  they  ' 
are  native,  and  as  signs  both  of  temper  and  ! 
condition  among  those  who  are  familiar  with  , 
their  import. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  we  fear,  with  , 
this  hasty  and  superficial  sketch  of  the  gene-  ] 
•al  character  of  this  author's  performances,  in  | 


the  place  of  a  more  detailed  examination  d 
those  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  sine) 
we  first  announced  him  as  the  author  of 
Waverley.  The  time  for  noticing  his  M 
intermediate  works,  has  been  permitted  to* 
by  so  far.  that  it  would  probably  be  diffici 
to  recal  the  public  attention  to  them  with  «ij 
effect ;  and,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  affee^ 
by  any  observations  of  ours,  the  judgmot 
which* has  been  passed  upon  them,  with  very 
little  assistance,  we  must  say,  from  profess* 
critics,  by  the  mass  of  their  intelligent  readen, 
— by  whom,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  tint 
they  are,  by  this  time,  as  well  known,  and  u 
correctly  estimated,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
debted to  us  for  their  first  impressions  on  the 
subject.  For  our  own  parts  we  must  confea, 
that  Waverley  still  has  to  us  all  the  fascinata 
of  a  first  love !  and  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  greatness  of  the  public  transi- 
tions in  which  that  story  was  involved,  a 
well  as  the  wildness  and  picturesque  eracn 
of  its  Highland  scenery  and  characters,  ban 
invested  it  with  a  charm,  to  which  the  more 
familiar  attractions  of  the  other  pieces  ban 
not  quite  come  up.  In  this,  perhaps,  oar 
opinion  differs  from  that  of  better  judges;— 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  latter 

fmblications  are  most  admired  by  many,  it 
east  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  only 
because  they  are  more  easily  and  perfectly 
understood,  in  consequence  of  the  training 
which  had  been  gone  through  in  the  peroM 
of  the  former.  But,  however  that  be,  we  an 
far  enough  from  denying  that  the  two  sne- 
cecdii;g  works  are  performances  of  extraordi- 
nary merit, — and  are  willing  even  to  admit, 
that  they  show  quite  as  much  power  and 
genius  in  the  author — though,  to  our  taste  at 
least,  the  subjects  are  less  happily  selected. 
Dandie  Dinmont  is,  beyond  all  question,  we 
think,  the  best  rustic  portrait  that  has  ever 
vet  been  exhibited  to  the  public — the  most 
honourable  to  rustics,  and  the  most  creditable 
to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist 
— the  truest  to  nature — the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  complete  in  all  its  lineaments. 
— Meg  Merrilees  belongs  more  to  the  depart- 
ment of  poetry.  She  is  most  akin  to  the 
witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of  the 
ancient  Sybil  engrafted  on  the  coarser  stock 
of  a  Gipsy  of  the  last  century.  Though  not 
absolutely  in  nature,  however,  she  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  imposing  and  emphatic 
personage ;,  and  to  be  mingled,  both  with  the 
Dusiness  and  the  scenery  of  the  piece,  with, 
the  greatest  possible  skill  and  effect.— Ptey- 
dell  is  a  harsh  caricature ;  and  Dirk  Hattenc 
a  vulgar  bandit  of  the  German  school.  The 
lovers,  too,  are  rather  more  faultless  and  more 
insipid  than  usual, — and  all  the  genteel  per- 
sons, indeed,  not  a  little  fatiguing.  Yet  there 
are  many  passages  of  great  merit,  of  a  gentler 
and  less  obtrusive  character.  The  grief  of 
old  Ellengowan  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  and 
the  picture  of  his  own  dotage  and  death,  *rs 
very  touching  and  natural ;  while  the  many 
descriptions  of  the  coast  scenery,  ami  of  thi 
various  localities  of  the  story,  are  given  witk 
a  freedom,  force,  and  effect,  that  bring  rtcfj 
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before  our  eyes,  nnd  impress  us  with 
irresistible  conviction  ol  then  reality. 

Antiquary  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 

es.»  interesting, — though  there  are  louche*  in 

equal,  it   not  superior,  to  any  thing  thnt 

either  of  the  other  works.     The 

I  the  liile  and  nig!:',  storm  under 

he  cliffs,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 

est  description  we  ever  met  with, — in 

ferae  or  in   prose,   in  ancient  or  in  m 

riting.     Old  Kilie  is  of  the  family  of  Meg 

lerrilees, — a  younger  brother,  we  <•" 

■ilh  It  -  iid  energy,  and  more  taste 

jiially  a  poetical  embellish- 

of  a  familiar  character ;  and  yet  resting 

Hjough  on  the  trreat  points  of  nature,  to  be 

Mended   without  extravagance  in  the  trans- 

s   so   perfectly  natural    anil 

Iwroughly  alive  that  no  suspicion  can  ! 

edof  their  reality,    The  Antiquary  him- 
slf  is  the  great  blemish  of  the  work, — at 
st  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  Antiquary  ; — thoueh 
re  must  say  for  him,  that,  unlike  most  oddi- 
tis rno>t  at  first  ;  and  is  so 
waged,  as  to  turn  out  both  more  interesting 
id  more   amusing  than  we   had  any  reason 
expect.     The  low  characters  in  triis  book 

nut  always  worth  drawing  ;  but  thi 

rjuisitely  finished  ;  anil  prove  the  extent  and 

.salary  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with 

life  ami  human  nature. — The  family 

"die  fisherman  is  an  exquisite  group  through- 

ind,  at  the  scene  of  the  funeral,  in  the 

ikmg  and  pathetic.    Dous- 

•1    is  as  wearisome  as   the  genuine 

jranheim  himself:  Ami  the  tragic  storyof 

Mil  is,  on    the    whole,  a    miscarriage] 

i ill  passages  of 
ad  energy.  Thedenouement  which  con- 
;  wiih  the  active  hero  of  the  piece,  is  al- 
ii r  forced  and  unnatural.— Weeomi 
10  the  work  immediately  before  us. 
Tales  of  My  Landlord,  though  ili-y  it  11 
ilumcs,  are,  as  \  et,  but  two  in  number ; 
one  being  three  times  as   long.   an. I  ten 
ig  as  the  oilier.     The  intro- 
i   w  hich   the  general  tillo  is  de- 
foolish  and  clumsy  as  maj  be  ; 
il  uii- 
. .  or  self-willed  caprice,  which   ■ 
uid  then   leads  this  author,  before  he 
i  the  full  stream  of  his  narration, 
dities   w  Inch  excite   the  osl 

I  of  Ins  ri-aders.     This 

prologue  of   Mj    I dlord.   which  is 

■  ■option,  trite  and  lame  in  the 
ind   utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
io  which  it  is  prefixed,  should  be 
trenched    In    the    future  editions; 
Is,  which  have  as  bull 
other  as  with  this  ill-fancied 
irately  to  the  world,  each 

own  denomination. 

one  volume, 

The    Black   Dwarl  '—and   is,  in 

msiderable  of  the 

•     igh  very  plainly  of  the  legitimate 

ne'iils,   which,   in  any 

■  ml, I  have  entitled  m  to  no 
it,     The  Dwarf  himself  is  a 


little  too  much  like  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale, 
he  structure  and  contrivance  of  iheotory, 
■old    bear  DO  small   affinity  to 
that  meritorious  po- 

sitions, was  it  not  for  the  nature  of  the  details, 
and  the  quality  of  ihe  other  persons  Io  whom 
they  relate — who  lire  as  leal,  intelligible,  and 
tangible  beings  as  those  with  whom  we  are 
mode  familiar  in  the  course  of  the  author's 
former  productions.  Indeed  ihey  aie  very 
apparently  the  same  .-on  of  people,  and  come 
here  before  us  again  wilhall  the  recomraemdft- 
lions  of  old  acquaintance.  The  outline  of  the 
story  is  soon  told.  The  scene  is  laid  among  ihe 
Elliots  and  Johnstons  of  ihe  Scottish  border, 
and  in  Ihe  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ; 
when  the  union  then  newly  effected  betwi 
the  two  kingdoms)  had  revived  the  old  feel- 
ings of  rivalry,  and  held  out,  m  the  genera] 
intent,  Freeh  encouragement  to  the  parti- 
sane  of  the  banished  family.  In  this  iwbaleM 
period,  two  brave,  but  very  peaceful  and  loyal 
re  represented  as  plodding  their  way 
homewards  from  ting,  in  the  "loom 

of  an  autumn  evening,  when  they  are  encoun- 
tered, on  a  lonely  moor,  by  a  strange  mis- 
-hipen  Dwarf,  who  rejects  their  proffered 
I'onitesv,  in  a  tone  of  insane  misanthropy,  and 
leaves  Hobbie  Elliot,  who  is  the  sacceMorof 
Pamlie  Dinmont  in  this  tale,  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  he  is  not  of  mortal  lineage,  but  a 

lin  of  no  amiable  dispositions.  If,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Earnseliff,  who  is  a  gentleman 
of  less  credulity,  revisit  him  again,  however, 

taylightj  when  iheyfind  him  laying  the 
s  of  a  small  cottage  in  that  dreary- 
spot.  With  some  casual  assistance  th 
is  completed;  and  the  Solitary,  who  still 
maintains  the  same  repulsive  demeanour, 
fairly  settled  in  it.  Though  he  shuns  all  so- 
cietj  and  conversation,  he  occasionally  ad- 
ministers Io  the  diseases  of  men  and  cattle; 
and  acquires  a  certain  awful  reputation  in  Ihe 
country,  half  between  that  of  a  wizard  and  a 
tkeaven-taoght  cow-doctor.  In  the  mean  time 
poor  Hobbi  is  burned,  and  his  cattle 

and  his  bride  carried  off  by  the  band  of  One 
of  the  last  Border  foragers,  instigated  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Vere,  the  profligate  I.aird  of  Ellieslaw, 
who  wishes  to  raise  a  parly  in  favour  of  the 
JacobitfS  ;  an.l  between  v, '  .'iter  and 

young  Barnscliff  there  is  an  attachment,  which 
her  father  -   The  mysterious  Dwarf 

n  oracular  hint  to  seek  lor  his 
lost  bnde  in  the  fortress  of  this  phmdei 
which  he  and  his  friends,  under  llie  cotni 
of  yonng  Eamsoliff,  speedily   an 
when  they  ate  ready  tu  ■noke  ban  out  of 
his  inexpugnable  tower,  he  capitulates,  and 
leads  forth,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  bo 
is.  not  Grace  Armstrong,  bol  Miss  Vera, 
.   tome  anintelligibii  i  ml  of 

iniquity,  had  b*  irad  bj  hot  worthy 

la  I  her  in  thai  appropriate  custody.  The  Pwart, 

with  all  Itis  misanthropy,  is  the  most 

it  of  human  beings,  gives  llobbie  a 

fur  bag  full  of  gold,  and  contrives  Io  have  his 

red  to  him.    He  is  liken 
inhed  in  secret  by  Miss  Vere,  who  \%  wAV^ 
distressed,  like  att  ovVt  6cV\\\ma»  OwussNvV 
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her  father's  threats  to  solemnise  a  forced 
marriage  between  her  and  n  detestable  ba- 
ronet.— nd  promises  lo  appear  and  deliver 
n  imminent  the  hazard  my  ap- 
pear. Accordingly,  irhstl  lliey  are  all  ranged 
foi  the  sacrifice  before  the  altar  in  the  castle 

I,  his  portentous  figure  pops  out  from 
behind  a  monument, — MM  he  is  instantly 
by  the  guilty  Ellieslaw,  for  a  cer- 
ium Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  was  the  cousin 
mJ  destined  husband  of  the  lady  he  had  af- 
terwards married,  and  who  had  been  plunged 
into  temporary  insanity  by  the  shock  of  that 
fair  one'si  ii  .on  his  recovery  from 

which  he  had  allowed  Mr.  Vere  to  retain  tin' 
greatest  part  of  the  property  to  which  he  suc- 
I  by  her  death;  and  had  been  supposed 
to  be  sequestered  in  some  convent  abroad, 
whi-n  he  thus  appears  to  protect  the  daughter 
of  his  early  love.  The  desperate  Ellieslaw  at 
first  thinks  of  having  reeuurse  to  fon  • 
calls  in  an  armed  band  which  he  had  that 
day  assembled,  in  order  lo  favour  a  rising  of 
the  Catholics — when  he  is  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  Hobbie  Elliot  and  Earnscliff,  at  the 
head  of  a  more  loyal  party,  who  have  just 
overpower. -.1   the  iii-ingenls.  and  taken   pOaV 

.1  of  the  castle.  Ellieslaw  and  the  Ba- 
ronet of  course  take  horse  and  shipping  forth 
of  the  realm;  while  his  fair  daughter  is  given 
aw. iy  to  EarnscluT  by  the  benevolent  Dwarf; 
who  immediately  afterwards  disappears,  Bna 
seeks  a  more  profound  retreat,  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  gratitude  and  iraieiy. 
The  other  and  moro  considerable  story. 

I  fills  the  three  remaining  volumes  of 
this  publication,  is  entitled,  though  with  no 
mat  regard  even  to  its  fictitious  origin, <:  Old 
Mortality  ;" — for,  at  most,  it  should  only  have 
been  called  the  tale  or  story  of  Old  Mortality 
— being  supposed  to  be  collected  from  the  in- 
formation of  a  singular  person  who  is  said  at 
one  lime  to  have  been  known  by  that  strange 
appellation.  The  rcdacteur  of  his  interesting 
traditions  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  vdlage 
schoolmaster j  and  though  his  introduction 
brings  ns  again  in  contact  with  My  Landlord 
an.l  dm  parish  clerk,  we  could  have  almost 
fonjiven  that  unlucky  fiction,  if  it  had  often 
presented   us  in   company  with  sketches,  as 

ful  as  we  find  in  the  following  passage, 
of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  this  singular  per- 
sonage. After  mentioning  that  there  was,  on 
the  steep  and  heathy  banks  of  a  lonely  rivulet, 
a  deserted  burying  ground  to  which  he  used 

rally  to  turn  his  walks  in  the  evening, 
the  gentle  pedagogue  proceeds — 

"  One  summer  evening  tin.  in  a  stroll  such  a*  I 
hive  described.  I  approached  this  deserted  mansion 
of  the  dead,    I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 

distinct  from  those  which  usually  soothe  its 

solitude,  the  gentle  chiding,  namely,  or  the  brook, 

■nd  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  houghs  of  three 

lie  ash  trees,  which  msrk  lha  cemetery.  The 

clink   nf  a  hammer  was,  upon  this  occasion,  die- 

iicard  ;  and  I  entertained  some  alarm  thar  a 
march-dike,  long  medimted  hy  the  two  proprietors 

••statee  were  divided  by  my  favourite  brook, 
was  ahout  to  he  drawn  up  the  j\en.  in  order  to  sub- 
siuuie  usrei'tilinenrdeformiiyt  jr  the  graceful  wind- 

the  natural  boundory.  Aa  I  approached  I 
wu  agreeably  undeceived.  A    old  man  was  seated 


upon  the  monument  of  I  he  slaughtered   Preahytft 

nnd  busily  employed  in  deep, 
chisel,  the  letters  of  t  lie  n 
itig,  in  scriptural  language,  the   i  iesnae) 

rity  lo  lie  ihe  lot  of  thr  t.lnin. 
the  murderers  with  corrc; 

bonnet  of  unusual  0:  1    he  grey  seal 

of  (he  pioua  workman.  lbs  dree*)  was  a  large  esk 
..I  coal,  ol  Ihe  coarse  cloth  culled  Ui» 
grey,  usually  worn  by  the  elder  promt 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same ;  and  the  •  ■*• 
suit,  though  still  in  derent  repmr,  had  olr-fue*J) 
scon  a  train  of  long  service.  Strong  clouted  shea 
studded  «uli  hob-n»ila,  and  gramr«-J. 

ol   duck  black  tloi 
mem.     Deside  hiui,  led  ainon? 
thecoinponionof  his  journey,  whose  ti 
ness,  as  well  as  its  prnjeecting  hones  and  hoUet 
eyes,  indicated  its  annu.tnty.     It  was  ham 

-i  simple  manner,  «nh  a  i  ■  ke,  aral 

hmr  tether,  or  halter,  and  a  mmk.  or  crohwa  at 
straw,  instead  of  bridle  and   saddle.      A 
pouch  hung  round  ihe  neck  -hep**> 

pose,  pro  '  ontaining  ihi 

any  ihingetse  be  might  huve  occasion  in  ret 
him.     Although  I  had  never  seen  ihe  old  man  la- 
tere, yet,  from  the  singularity  ol  Ins  empi 
and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no 
recognising  a  religious  itinerant  wboti 
hcoid   talked  of,  nnd  who  was  known 
parts  nl  Scotland  by  the  name  nl  i  lid  Moi 

"Where  this  man  waa  bon  was  ha 

real  name,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn 
ihe  motives  which  n  .is  home,  ts*i 

adopt  ihe  errane  mode  ol   life  which  he  punas  d, 
known  to  me  e.xcff.  .  sairj  to 

have  held,  at  o  .  nicer 

land  form  ;  but.  whether  from  ;  «e*.*T 

domestic   misiblium,  be  find  long  reouut.red  tkat 
and  •  very  oilier  gainful  colling.     In   lb*    infos** 
nl  Scripture,  he  left  his  house,  l:n  home, 
kindrea,  ami  wandered  about  until  the  da; 
i  period,  it  is  said,  of  itcartv  ti 

"  Din  -j  pilgrimage 

a«i  regulated  his  circuit  nu  m 
graves  ol  the  unfortunate  Covens 
by  the  sword,  or  by  the  eieo  g  ih* 

reigns  of  the  two  lost  monarvh- 
These  tombs  ore  oficn  opari  from  nil  Duma" 
aiion.  in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds  to  v.  I 
wanderers  hod  fled  for  concealment.  But  « 
Ihey  existed,  (lid  Mortality  was  eurr  ■ 
when  his  annual   round  bi 

reach.     In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  moea- 
tsins,  the  moorfowl  shooter  has  been  ol  ■ 
prised  to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning    i 
the  grey  stones,  renewing  with  I  c  half* 

delaced  inscriptions,  and  repoit 
death    with   winch    these   simple    manual' 
v  adorned. 

"  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  lie  aeen  brat 
on   this  pious  task   within    the 
country  churchyard,   or  recline! 
lombsiot 

end  the  btsckcoelt  with  the  clink  of  I 
mallet,  with  I 

he  acquired,  Imm  Li«  converse  a 
popular  appellation  of  t  >ld  Morn 

The  scene  of  the  story  Ihui 
duced  is  laid — in  Scotia  so — in  lbs** 

disastrous  timse  which  imnietliatrly  preceded 
the  Revolution  of  1688;  and  e\>.  ' 
picture,  both  of  the  general  stale  nf  manners 
at  that  perintl,  and  nf  the  conduct  and  temper 
and  principles  of  the  two  great  pa 
tics  and  religion  that  were 
unequal  and 

no  times  certainly,  with  nibe«- 

tic  history,  on  which  it  is  moro  puiniul  to  lock 
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ck — which  show  a  government  more  base 
nrJ  tvranuir.il.  or  a  people  more  helpless  and 
•lo:   Ami  though  all  pictures  of  ilte 
enter  passions  are  full  of  interest,  and  a. 
vely  representation  of  strong?  and  enthusiastic 
otions  De?er  fails  to  be  deeply  attractive, 
piece  would  have  been  too  full  of  ill 
nd  humiliation,  if  it  had  been  chiefly  en ■_ 
rith  the  course  of  public  events,  or  the 
of  public  feelings.     So  sad  a  subject  would 
not  have  suited  many  readers — and  the  author, 
we  suspect,  less  than  any  of  them.     Accord- 
in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  he  has 
made  use  of  the  historical  events  which  came 
rather  to  develope  the  characters, 
and  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  individu- 
als whose  adventures  he  relates,  than  for  any 
purpose  of  political  information  ;  and  makes 
-ent  to  the  times  in  which  he  has  placed 
'  em,  less  by  his  direct  notices  of  the  ereat 
snsnctions  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
in  by  his  casual  intimations  of  their  effects 
private  ]>ersons,  and  by  the  very  contrast 
i  Inch  their  temper  and  occupations  often  ap- 
ar  to  furnish  to  the  colour  of  the  national 
ig,  indeed,  in  this  respect  is  more 
elusive,  or  at  least  more  woefully  imperfect, 
in  the  suggestions  of  authentic  history,  as 
illy — or  rather  universally  written 
mid  nothing  more  exaggerated  than  the  iin- 
sions  it  conveys  of  the  actual   state  and 
Dtid.tion  of  those  who  live  in  its  most  a^ 
Sriods.     The  great  public  events  of  which 
usance,  have  but  little  direct 
nfluetice  upon  the  bodj  of  the  people;  and 
'  i  not.  in  general,  form  the  principal  business, 
or  happiness  nr  misery  even  of  those  who  a*5 
isure  concerned  m  them.     Even 
the  worst  and  most  disastrous  times — in 
ii  and  revolution,  and  publio 
and   oppression,  a  great   part  of  [he 
it  part  of  the  people  is  still  spent 
innking  love  and  money — in  social  amuse- 
nent  in  professional  industry — in  schemes  for 
sorlilly  advancement  or  personal  distinction. 
ust  as  in  periods  of  general  peace  and  pros- 
i  court  and  marry  very  nearly  as 
eason  as  in  the  other  ;  and 
lerry  at  weddings  and  christenings — 
ices — as  busy  in  their 
wonting  houses — eat  as  heartily, 
"  Drt.  and   sleep  as  sound — prattle  with 
children  as  pleasantly — and   thin    their 
■us  and  scold  their  servants  as  zeal- 
if  their  contemporaries  were  not  fur- 
nals   thus    abundantly   for   the 
•  of  history.     The  quiet  under- 
of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and 
course   in   its  eternal  channels,  unaf- 
jd,  or  but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms 
;  and  while  long  tracts 
in  the  history  of  every  country,  seem, 
if  its  annals,  lo  bedark- 
■  ilh  one  thick  and  oppressive  cloud 
nbroken  misery,  the  greater  part  of  those 
iirou^'h  the  whole  acts  of  the 
lie  found  Ii  I  a  fair 

share  of  felicity,  and   to   have 

**  impressed  by  the  shocking  events 
day  than  those  who  know  nothing 


else  of  it  than  that  such  events  took  nil 
its  course.  Few  men,  in  short,  are  historical 
characters — and  scarcely  any  man  is  always, 
or  most  usually,  performing  a  public  part. 
The  actual  happiness  of  every  Ida  depends 
far  more  OO  thing*  (hat  regard  it  exclusmh, 
than  on  those  political  occurrences  which  are 
rmOD  concern  of  society:  and  though 
noihiug  lends  such  an  air,  both  of  reahl 
imp  'it  nice,  lo  alietitious  narrative,  as  in  con- 
nect us  persons  with  events  in  real  history, 
still  it  is  the  imaginary  individual  himself  that 
'  luel'  interest  throughout,  and  wo 
care  for  the  national  affairs  onl\  in  so  fur  as 
they  affect  him.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  this 
is  the  true  end  and  the  best  use  of  hil 
for  as  all  public  events  are  iniiHirtant  only  as 
they  ultimately  concern  individuals,  it  the  in- 
dividual selected  belong  to  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive class,  and  the  events,  and  their 
natural  operation  on  him,  be  justly  represent- 
ed, we  shall  be  enabled,  in  following  out  his 
adventures,  to  form  no  bad  estimate  of  their 
true  character  and  value  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

The  author  before  as  has  done  all  this,  we 
think  :  and  with  admirable  talent  and  MMl  ! 
and  if  he  has  not  been  quite  impartial  in  the 
management  of  his  historical  persons,  has  con- 
trived, at  any  rate,  to  make  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  acknowli 
inventions.     His  view  of  the  ell.  > 
political  contentions  on  private  happini 
however,    we    have    no    don:  itially 

true ;  and  that  chiefly  because  it  is  not 
gerated — because  he  does  not  confine  himself 
lo  show  how  gentle  natures  may  be  n 
into  heroism,  or  rougher  tempers  exaspi 
into  rancour,  by  public  oppression, — but  turns 
still  more  willingly  10  show  with  what   ludi- 
crous abserdity  genuine  enthusiasm  may  be 
debased,  how  little  ihe  gaiety  of  the  light- 
hearted  and  thoughtless  may  lie  impaired  by 
the  Bpectacle  of  public  calamity,  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  national  distraction,  selli 
will  pursue  ils  little  game  of  quiet  and  cun- 
ning speculal ion — and  gentlei  atlechons  find 
tune  to  multiply  and  lo  meet! 

It  is  this,  we  think,  that  constitutes  the  great 
and  peculiar  merit  of  the  wink  bafon  us.  It 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  manners  nnd 
of  characters;  and  exhibits,  we  think,  with 
irreal  truth  and  discrimination,  the  extent  and 
the  variety  ol  th*  shades  which  the  stormy 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon  would  be  likely 
to  throw  on  such  nbjecls  Ami  jet.  though 
exhibiting  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  pos- 
sible talent  and  oiitriuality,  we  cannot  help 
fancying  that  we  can  mot  the  ni.linients  of 

almost  all  lis  characters  in  the  very  first  of  the 
author's  publications. — Morion  is  bul  another 
edition  of  Waverley  ; — tnkinc  a  bloody  part  in 
political  contention,  w  ithout  caring  much  about 
the  cause,  and  interchanging  hitrh  o dices  of 
litj  with  his  political  opponents. — 
Claverhouse  has  many  of  the  features  of  the 
jrallanl  Fergus. — Cuddio  Headrigg,  m   whoaa 

by  the  way,  we  have  given   i 
specimen  in  our  extracts,  isn  Dandie  Dinmout 
of  a  considerably  lower  sleeve* ■, — *.vA  diwx 
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the  Covenanters  and  their  leaders  were  sha- 
dowed out,  though  afar  off,  in  the  gifted  Gil- 
fillan,  and  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick.  It  is 
in  the  picture  of  these  hapless  enthusiasts, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  great  merit  and  the 
great  interest  of  the  work  consists.  That  in- 
terest, indeed,  is  so  great,  that  we  perceive  it 
has  even  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  controversy 
among  the  admirers  and  contemners  of  those 
ancient  worthies.  It  is  a  singular  honour,  no 
doubt,  to  a  work  of  fiction  and  amusement,  to 
be  thus  made  the  theme  of  serious  attack  and 
defence  upon  points  of  historical  and  theologi- 
cal discussion ;  and  to  have  grave  dissertations 
written  by  learned  contemporaries  upon  the 
accuracy  of  its  representations  of  public  events 
and  characters,  or  the  moral  effects  of  the  style 
of  ridicule  in  which  it  indulges.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  we  confess,  to  view  the  matter  in  so 
serious  a  light :  nor  do  we  feel  much  disposed, 
even  if  we  had  leisure  for  the  task,  to  venture 
ourselves  into  the  array  of  the  disputants. 
One  word  or  two,  howeve*,  we  shall  say,  be- 
fore concluding,  upon  the  two  great  points 
of  difference.  First,  as  to  the  author's  pro- 
fanity, in  making  scriptural  expressions  ridicu- 
lous by  the  misuse  of  them  he  has  ascribed  to 
the  fanatics ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  fairness 
of  his  general  representation  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  insurgent  party  and  their 
opponents. 

As  to  the  first,  we  do  not  know  very  well 
what  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  all  light  or  jocu- 
lar use  of  Scripture  phraseology  is  in  some 
measure  indecent  and  profane :  Yet  we  do  not 
know  in  what  other  way  those  hypocritical 
pretences  to  extraordinary  sanctity  which 
generally  disguise  themselves  in  such  a  garb, 
can  be  so  effectually  exposed.  And  even  \»  here 
the  ludicrous  misapplication  of  holy  writ  arises 
from  mere  ignorance,  or  the  foolish  mimicry 
of  more  learned  discourses,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  smiling  at  the  folly  when  it  actually 
occurs,  it  is  difficult  for  witty  and  humorous 
writers,  in  whose  way  it  lies,  to  resist  fabri- 
cating it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  smiles. 
In  so  far  as  practice  can  afford  any  justification 
of  such  a  proceeding,  we  conceive  that  its 
justification  would  be  easy.  In  all  our  jest- 
books,  and  plays  and  works  of  humour  for  two 
centuries  back,  the  characters  of  Quakers  and 
Puritans  and  Methodists,  have  been  constantly 
introduced  as  fit  objects  of  ridicule,  on  this 
verv  account.  The  Keverend  Jonathan  Swift 
is  full  of  jokes  of  this  description ;  and  the 
pious  and  correct  Addison  himself  is  not  a  little 
fond  of  a  sly  and  witty  application  of  a  text 
from  the  sacred  writings.  When  an  author, 
therefore,  whose  aim  was  amusement,  had  to 
do  with  a  set  of  people,  all  of  whom  dealt  in 
familiar  applications  of  Bible  phrases  and  Old 
Testament  adventures,  and  who.  undoubtedly, 
very  often  made  absurd  and  ridiculous  appli- 
cations of  them,  it  would  be  rather  hard,  we 
think,  to  interdict  him  entirely  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  absurdities;  or  to  put  in 
force,  for  him  alone,  those  statutes  against 
profaneness  which  so  many  other  people  have 
been  allowed  to  transgress,  in  their  hours  of 
gaiety,  without  censure  or  punishment. 


On  the  other  point,  also,  we  rattier  less  * 
the  side  of  the  author.  He  is  a  Tory,  w 
think,  pretty  plainly  in  principle,  and  scarcely 
disguises  his  preference  for  a  Cavalier  oven 
Puritan:  But,  with  these  propensities,  it 
think  he  has  dealt  pretty  fairly  with  bad 
sides — especially  when  it  is  considered  tiat, 
though  he  lays  his  scene  in  a  known  crisis  of 
his  national  history,  his  work  is  professedly  l 
work  of  fiction,  and  cannot  well  be  accusal 
of  misleading  any  one  as  to  matters  of  fact 
He  might  have  made  Claverhouse  victorious 
at  Drumclog,  if  he  had  thought  fit — and  no- 
body  could  nave  found  fault  with  him.  Tit 
insurgent  Presbyterians  of  1666  and  the  sab- 
sequent  years,  were,  beyond  all  question.  I 
pious,  brave,  and  conscientious  race  of  men— 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  efforts  and  suffering), 
their  descendants  are  deeply  indebted  for  toe 
liberty  both  civil  and  religious  which  they 
still  enjoy,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  which,  we  trust,  they  haw 
inherited  along  with  it.  Considered  generally 
as  a  party,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  remembered,  at  least  in  Scotland,  but 
with  gratitude  and  veneration — that  theirsnf- 
ferings  should  ever  be  mentioned  but  with 
deep  resentment  and  horror — or  their  heroism, 
both  active  and  passive,  but  with  pride  and 
exultation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  inipot- 
sible  to  deny,  that  there  were  among  than 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  persons — ud 
some  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  character- 
old  women,  in  short,  like  Mause  Headrigg— 
preachers  like  Kettledrummle — or  despera- 
does like  Balfour  or  Burley.  That  a  Tory 
novelist  should  bring  such  characters  promi- 
nently forward,  in  a  tale  of  the  times,  appear* 
to  us  not  only  to  be  quite  natural,  but  really 
to  be  less  blameable  than  almost  anv  other 
way  in  which  party  feelings  could  be  "shown. 
But,  even  he,  has  not  represented  the  bulk  of 
the  party  as  falling  under  this  description,  or 
as  fairly  represented  by  such  personages.  Be 
has  made  his  hero— who,  of  course,  possesK* 
all  possible  virtues — of  that  persuasion ;  and 
has  allowed  them,  in  general,  the  courage  of 
martyrs,  the  self-denial  of  hermits,  and  the 
zeal  and  sincerity  of  apostles.  His  representa- 
tion is  almost  avowedly  that  of  one  who  is 
not  of  their  communion ;  and  yet  we  think  it 
impossible  to  peruse  it,  without  feeling  the 
greatest  respect  and  pity  for  those  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  A  zealous  Presbyterian  might, 
no  doubt,  have  said  more  in  their  favour,  with- 
out violating,  or  even  concealing  the  truth;— 
but.  while  zealous  Presbyterians  will  not 
write  entertaining  novels  themselves,  they 
cannot  expect  to  be  treated  in  them  with  ex- 
actly the  same  favour  as  if  that  had  been  the 
character  of  their  authors. 

With  regard  to  the  author's  picture  of  their 
opponents,  we  must  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Claverhouse  himself,  whom  he  hi* 
invested  gratuitously  with  many  graces  ud 
liberalities  to  which  we  are  persuaded  heat* 
no  title,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  he  lias  a  fool- 
ish fondness,  with  which  it  would  be  abOTa" 
to  deal  seriously — he  has  shown  no  signs  of* 
partiality  that  can  be  blamed,  nor  exhibit"! 
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nany  traits  in  them  with  which  their  enemies 
have  reason  to  quarrel,    li  any  peraoo  can 

ml  fa  ad  lively  pictures  of  military 

on,  without  feeling  Ins 
"Jooi!  boil  within  him,  we  must  conclude  the 
null  to  !»•  in  hi?  own  apathy,  and  not  in  any 
IKirtial  author ; — nor  do  we 
writer  who  baa  exhibited  the 
-»  and  cruelty  of  that  wretched  gov- 
nt,   in  more   naked  and   revolting  de- 
formity, than  in  his  scene  of  the  torture  at 
niieil.     The  military  executions 
Claverhouse  himself  are  admitted  without 


palliation  :  and  the  bloodlhir 

and  the  brutality  of  Lauderdale,  an- 

m  their  true  colours.     In  short,  if  this 
author  has  been  someuli.it  Mvere  upon  die 
Covenanters,  m-ither  has  he  spared  ihi 
pressors;  ami  the  truth  probably  is,  lli  J 
dreaming  of  being  made  responsible  foi  his- 

aocuracy  or  fairness  in  a 
of  this  description,  lie  '  Q  little 

'  on  both  sides,  for  the  sake  >>t  effect — an 
owned,  by  die  bent  of  his  honour,  moat  fre- 
quently to  exaggerate  on  that  whii 

|  the  greatest  scope  for  ridicule. 


lot  Roy. 


(fcbruorji,   1818.) 

By  the  author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  The  Antiquary.   12mo.   3  vols, 
pp.  930.     Edinburgh:   1818. 


Tins  is  not  bo  good,  perhaps,  as  some  others 
of  the  family; — but  it  is  belief  than  any  thing 
she;  ainl  has  a  charrn  and  a  spirit  about  it 
listibly  away  from  our  graver 
orks  of  politics  and  science,  to  expatiate 
»pon  that  which  every  body  understands  and 
nid  alter  setting  us  diligently  to 
in  what  we  had  iiahed 

ires  us  no  choice  but  to  tell  our 
aIi.iI  they  all  know  already,  and  to 
le  them  of  that  of  which  they  are  most 
jtimalel)  convinced. 

jierfeclly  aware,  is  the  task 
which  we  must  seem  to  perform  to  the 
part  ut  those  who  may  lake  the  trouble  of  ac- 
.  u?  through  this  article.  Hut  there 
■  some  of  our  reaJeis  to  whom  the 
il  which  we  treat  is  unknown; — and 
know  there  are  many  who  are  far  from 
•le  of  its  merits.  The  public, 
iiiilee.l.  is  apt  now  and  then  to  behave  rather 
Unhandsome!)  to  its  greatest  benefactors;  and 
he  malison  which  Milton  has  so 
on  those  impious  per- 
I  ho, 


—  "  with  senseless  baa*  inpraiiiude, 
Cram,  and  blnapbeine  their  fa 

— nothing',  we  fear,  being  more  common,  than 
to   see  the  bounty  of  its  too  lavish  providers 
■  d  captiousness  at  the  quality 
mil  complaints  of  imaginary 
gsoff — u  inch  should  be  imputed  entirely 
npered  state  of  their  own  pain- 


ed— the  same  dramatic   vivacity — the  same 
id  large  insight  into  human  nature  — 
and  i  In-  aam<  .'  facility  which  distin- 

guish all  the  ui  her  works  of  this  great  master  j 

and  make  the  tune  in  which  he  I. 

era  nevei  lube  forgotten  in  the  liteiai  \  history 

of  our  country . 

One  novelty  in  the  present  work   is,  that  it 
is  thrown   into   the   formoi   a  continued  and 

unbroken  narrative    bj 

principally  concerned  m  the  story — and  who 

is  represented  in  his  declining  age,  as  detail- 

ii  intimate  friend  the  most  inlej ■ 
particulars  ol  bis  early  life,  and  all  tin-  recol- 
[ectioni  with  which  they  were  aasoi 

■  !er,  OpOO   thi'  whole,  the  eommuiiica- 

il  an  avowed  author:  w  lie,  of  course, 
has  no  oharactei   to  sustain   but  thai  of  a 

Dg  writer — and  can   praise  and   b 
and   wonder  and   moralise^   in   all   luii' 
directions,  without  subjecting  bimsell   to  any 

charge  of  vanity,  ingratitude,  oi  inconsistency, 
The  ihiu^r.  however,  is  very  tolerably  man- 
aged on  the  pre-  on:  and  the  In  10 


contrives   to    let    us   into  all    his  exploits  and 
perplexities,  without  much  viola) 
heroic   modi 

which  ends,  indeed,  it    OOndocea  not  B   little, 
that,  like  most  of  the  other  h 
nious  author,  his  own  i 
very  notably  above  the  plain  level  ol  medi- 
ocrity— being,  hke  the  real  of  Ins  bretl 
reasonable,  agreeable 
ntleman— u  larl)  likely  to  do  any 

tiles    We  hat  we   thing  which  it  would  be  very  I 

under  the  influence  ol  th.>   of,  and  much  better  fitted  to  b<  orand 

when   he  wrote  the   first   historian  of  strange  doings,  than  a  partaker  in 
i.  except  that  the  soli-    tb 
•is    somewhat    less    happily  I  hen,  our  reader 

the  vara  rather   probably  have  anticipated,  is  nol  Rob  I 

1   the  author's  former  pub-  though  /us  name  -lands  alone  iii  the  til 

know  what  right  we  had  a  Mr.  Francis  O»baldistone,  the  only  son  of 

that  it  was   in   any  respect   inferior  to  a    great    London     Merchant   or    Bai  kei    ami 

at  all  events,  that,  it  has  nephew  ol  a  Sir  Hildebrati 

the  ►  and  truth  ol  -  worth]  Catholic  Baronet,  who  spent  his  time 

•  v  in  hunting,  and  drinking  Jacooiti 
awl  tl.                             both  kindly  and  exalt- ,  NorlhumU -ilaud,  some  Un\e  *V»\a\  vW  ■**»> 


J 
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1714.  The  young  gentleman  having  been 
educated  among  the  muses  abroad,  testifies 
ft  decided  aversion  to  the  gainful  vocations  in 
which  his  father  had  determined  that  he 
should  assist  aud   succeed  him ; — and  as  a 

gunishment  for  this  contumacy,  lie  banishes 
im  for  a  season  to  the  Siberia  of  '  Osbaldistone 
Hall,  from  which  he  himself  had  been  es- 
tranged ever  since  his  infancy.  The  young 
exile  jogs  down  on  horseback  rather  merrily, 
riding  part  of  the  way  with  a  stout  man.  who 
was  scandalously  afraid  of  being  robbed,  and 
meeting  once  with  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  whose 
resolute  air  and  energetic  discourses  make  a 
deep  impression  on  him. — As  he  approaches 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  fox  hunters,  ami  at  the  same  mo- 
ment electrified  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  galloping  lightly 
at  the  head  of  the  field,  and  managing  her 
•able  palfrey  with  all  the  grace  of  an  Angelica. 
Making  up  to  this  ether  ial  personage,  he 
soon  discovers  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of-  his 
kinsfolks — that  the  tall  youths  about  him  are 
the  five  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand  :  and  the  virgin 
huntress  herself,  a  cousin  and  inmate  of  the 
family,  by  the  name  of  Diana  Vernon.  She 
is  a  very  remarkable  person  this  same  Diana. 
Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  ex- 
quisitely lovely,  she  knows  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, elegant  and  inelegant — and  has,  more- 
over, a  more  than  masculine  resolution,  and 
more  than  feminine  kindness  and  generosity 
of  character — wearing  over  all  this  a  playful, 
free,  and  reckless  manner,  more  characteristic 
of  her  aire  than  her  various  aud  inconsistent 
accomplishments.  The  rest  of  the  household 
are  comely  savages ;  who  hunt  all  day,  aud 
drink  all  night,  without  one  idea  beyond  those 
heroic  occupations — all,  at  least,  except  Rash- 
leigh,  the  youngest  son  of  this  hopeful  family 
—who.  having  been  designed  for  the  church, 
and  educated  among  the  Jesuits  beyond  seas, 
had  there  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and  the 
knavery  which  that  pious  brotherhood  was  so 
long  supposed  to  impart  to  their  disciples. — 
Although  very  plain  in  his  person,  and  very 
depraved  in  His  character,  he  has  great  talents 
ami  accomplishments,  and  a  very  insinuating 
address.  He  had  been,  in  a  good  degree,  the 
instructor  of  Diana,  who,  we  should  have 
mentioned,  was  also  a  Catholic,  and  having 
lost  her  parents,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil 
in  a  foreign  land,  if  she  did  not  consent  to 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  for 
all  of  whom  she  cherished  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  contempt. 

Mr.  Obaldistoue,  of  course,  can  do  nothing 
but  fall  in  love  with  this  wonderful  infant ; 
for  which,  and  some  other  transgressions,  he 
incurs  the  deadly,  thonah  concealed,  hate  of 
Rashleigh,  and  meets  with  several  unpleasant 
adventures  through  his  means.  But  we  will 
not  be  tempted  even  to  abridge  the  details  of 
a  story  with  which  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  doubt  that  all  our  readers  have  long  been 
familiar:  and  indeed  it  is  not  in  his  story  that 
this  author's  strength  ever  lies ;  and  here  he 
ha*  lost  sight  of  probability  even  in  the  con- 
ception of  some  of  his  characters;  and  dis- 


played the  extraordinary  talent  of  being  tm 
to  nature,  even  in  the  representation  of  in- 
possible  persons. 

The  serious  interest  of  the  work  rests  ■ 
Diana  Vernon  and  on  Bob  Hoy:  the  conk 
effect  is  left  chiefly  to  the  ministrations  af 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  Andrew  Fairserrioj, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  less  regain 
performers.  Diana  is,  in  our  apprehension,  t 
very  bright  and  felicitous  creation — though  it 
is  certain  that  there  never  could  have  beta 
any  such  person.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  not 
only  with  more  wit  and  learning  than  soy 
man  of  forty,  but  with  more  sound  sense, 
and  firmness  of  character,  than  any  man 
whatever — and  with  perfect  frankness  sod 
elegance  of  manners,  though  bred  among 
boors  and  bigots — is  rather  a  more  violent 
fiction,  we  think,  than  a  king  with  marble 
legs,  or  a  youth  with  an  ivory  shoulder.  In 
suite  of  all  this,  however,  this  particular  fic- 
tion is  extremely  elegant  and  impressive; 
and  so  many  features  of  truth  are  blended 
with  it,  that  we  soon  forget  the  impossibility, 
and  are  at  least  as  much  interested  as  by* 
more  conceivable  personage.  The  combina- 
tion of  fearlessness  with  perfect  purity  tod 
delicacy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inextinguish- 
able gaiety  of  youth  with  sad  anticipations 
and  present  suffering,  are  all  strictly  natural, 
and  are  among  the  traits  that  are  wrought  out 
in  this  portrait  with  the  greatest  talent  and 
effect.  In  the  deep  tone  of  feeling,  and  the 
capacity  of  heroic  purposes,  this  heroine  bean 
a  family  likeness  to  the  Flora  of  Waverieyj 
but  her  greater  youth,  and  her  unprotected 
situation,  add  prodigiously  to  the  interest  of 
these  qualities.  Andrew  Fairserviceisanev, 
and  a  less  interesting  incarnation  of  Caddie 
Headrigg ;  with  a  double  allowance  of  selfish- 
ness, and  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry  and  con- 
ceit— constituting  a  very  admirable  and  jut 
representation  of  the  least  amiable  of  our 
Scottish  vulgar.  The  Baillie,  we  think,  isaa 
original.  It  once  occurred  to  us,  that  he 
might  be  described  as  a  mercantile  and  town- 
ish  Daudie  Dinmont ;  but  the  points  of  resem- 
blance are  really  fewer  than  those  of  contrast 
He  is  an  inimitable  picture  of  an  acute,  saga- 
cious, upright,  and  kind  man,  thoroughly  lo« 
bred,  and  beset  with  all  sorts  of  vulgarities, 
Both  he  and  Andrew  are  rich  mines  of  the 
tnie  Scottish  language;  and  afford,  in  the 
hands  of  this  singular  writer,  not  only  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  his  perfect  familiarity  with 
i  'all  its  dialects,  but  also  of  its  extraordinarj 
copiousness,  and  capacity  of  adaptation  to  aD 
tones  and  subjects.  The  reader  may  take  l  I 
brief  specimen  of  Andrewrs  elocution  in  the 
following  characteristic  account  of  the  psf> 
gation  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow, 
and  its  consequent  preservation  from  tbf 
hands  of  our  Gothic  reformers. 

"  'Ah!  it's  a  brave  kirk — nsne  o'  yere  whir 
maleeries  and  ctirlie-wurlie*  and  open-sleek  heal 
about  it — a'  solid,  weel-joimed  mnson-wark,  ihtf 
will  stsnd  as  long  is  the  world,  keep  hands  tad 
gitnpowther  nffii.  It  had  amaiat  a  doun-comebsf 
syne  at  the  Reformation,  when  ihey  pn'd  dons  the 
kirks  of  Si.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  theitswa, 
to  claaDM  them  o'  Papery,  sod  idolatry,  sad  SMfll 
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and  surplices,  »nd  sic  like   rags  o'   the  I  as  ihey  hnd  done  elsewhere.     Ic  «u  na  for  lure 


i  boor  iliui  sinrili  on  fevvn  hills,  as  if  one 

:   lier  nulil  binder  end.    8m 

commons  u'  Renfrew,  und  o'  (he  Barony,  and 

Gnrhols,  and  a'  about,  they  behooved  10  come 

ilasjrnw  iih  lair  morning  lo  try  their  hand  on 

_  ng    ihe   High   Kirk  o'   Popish  nick-nackeis. 

■be  to»  Glasgow.  they  were  feared 

sutd  edifice  might    elm    (lie   girths   in  gimn 

brongh  sicesn  rough    physic,  see    they   rang  ihe 

i  l»'ll,  and  assembled  ihe  Irnin  bands  wi' 

ok  o"  drum — By  good  luck,  the  worthy  James 

al  wns  Dean  o'  Guild  ihnt  year— (and  a  glide 

in  he  wns   himbell,  made  him  the  keener  to 

i  up  ihcsjiild  lugging),  and  the  trades  ossein- 

,   and   "I  irighl  banle  lo  the  com- 

i  ruilicr  ihan  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans, 


Paparic — na.  na  ! — imne  could  ever  soy  that  o' 
the  trades  o1  Glasgow — >ne  they  suno  cam  to  an 
agiecniciit  to  lake  a'  ihe  idolatrous  statute*  nl  strHS 
(sorrow  he  mi  ilicm)  out  o'  ihtir  neuks —  And 
aae  the  bits  o'  slano  Idoll  IM  lirolien  in  pieces  bjr 
Scripture    warrant,  and  flung  i  i  udinar 

Burn,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  cruuso  aa  a  cal 
when  the  uVna  are  conned  a(T  her,  and  o'body  was 
alike  pleased.  And  I  DM  heauf  «i«e  folk  say, 
that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka  kirk  i 
hind,  the  Reform  wad  just  hoe  been  as  pure  o»  it 
i>e'.-n  now.  and  »c  wad  had  inntr  Christian  like 
kirks  ;  lor  I  hoe  been  sae  long  in  England,  that 
naeihiug  will  drive  it  out  o'  my  head,  that  ilic  d"g- 
kennell  at  Oshnldisiune.  Hall  is  bolter  ihojjBnour 
a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland.'  " 


(lanaarji,  1820.) 


ihne.  A  Romance.  By 
77ir  Novell  and  Tales  of 

Amiipuiry,  Rob  Roy,  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Firsf,  Second,  and  Third  Series  j'New  Edition, 
with  a  copious  Glossary.     Edinburgh,  Constablo  &  Co. :     1820. 


A  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  &c.  3  vols.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co. 
the  Author  of  Waverley;  comprising  Waverley,  Guy  Man. 


own  satisfaction,  that  heaven  knows  Imw 
many  of  these  busy  bodies  have  been  before- 
ban. I  with  us,  both  in  the  genus  and  the  species 
of  our  invention ' 

The  author  before  us  is  certainly  in   less 
danger  fr0m  such  detections,  than  any  other 
we  have  ever  met  whh  ;  but,  even  in  him.  the 
traces  of  imitation  are  obvious  and  abundant: 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  lu  one  hnn  the 
same  credit  for  absolute  originality  a- 
earlier   writers,    who,    havii 
author  to  imitate,  were  obliged  to  • 
ly  from  nature.     In  naming  him  along  with 
mil   original  compositions   that   have    Shakespeare,  we  meant  still   :  ilut 

I    English  literature   for  a  century —    he  was  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Him,  as  to 
lumes  that  have  cast  sensibly  into  the  shade  ,  the   richness,  and  sweetness  of  lus  fani 
II  contemporary  prose,  and   even  all    reoent    that  living  vein  of  pure  and  hilly  pne|r\  u  h;ch 

loetry — (e\  ips  that  inspired  by  the  now* with such,  abundance  through evei 

Jeniu* — or  the   Demon,  of  Byron) — and,   by  of  his  compositions.     On  that   level  no  olher 

leir  force  of  colouring  and  depth  of  feeling —  writer  has  ever  stood — or  will  ever  aland — 

their  variety,  vivacity,  magical    facility,  though  we  do  think  that  there  is  fancy  and 


Since  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
.lit  plays   in  ihe  brief  space  of  his 

Kly  manhood — besides  acting  in  lhem,  and 
ig  and  living  idly  with  the  other  actors 
and  then  went  carelessly  to  the  country, 
d  lived  out  his  days,  a  little  more  idly,  and 
ppareutly  unconscious  of  having  done  any 
.t  all  extraordinary — there  has  been  no 
•y  of  fertility  as  the  anonymous 
itbor  before  us.     In  the  period  of  little  more 
n  live  years,  he  has  founded  a  new  school 

;  and  established  and  endowed  it 

ith   nearly  thirty  volumes  of  the  most  ani- 


ving   presentment   of  character,    have 
•  iceivable    to   this   later  age   the 
ol  the  Mighty  Dramatist. 

to    be   sure,  is  more   purely 
il  :  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
there  was  much  less  lo  liorroiv — 


poetry  enough  in  these  contemporary  pages, 

if  not  to  justify  the  comparison  we  hive  \.  n- 
tUTCd  tOnMgSat,  *1    least  to  save    it,    tin    ihe 

first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  from 
altogether   ridiculous.     In   sa)ing  even   ih  s, 
however,  we  with  to  observe,  that  we  have  in. 


■  I  tint  he  loo  has  drawn  freely  and  largely    view  the  prodigious  variety  and  facilil]  of  the 
that  were  open  to  him.  at    modem  wriler — at  least  as  much  as  the 
le  and  graver  sentiment; — I  his  several  productions.     The - 

humour,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  are  |  stands  out  on  the  face  of  each  of  them  .  BOaj 
his  own.    [n  our  times,  all  the  higher    Ihe   facility  is  attested,  as   in  the  case   of 
re  have  been  so  Ions  and  so  t  Shakespeare  himself,  both  by  the  inin 
■il,  that   it   is  scarcely  possible  lo    freedom  and  happy  carelessness  of  the  st\la 

in  winch  they  are  executed,  and  by  the  u.atch- 


pp  out  of  the  footsteps  of  some  of  our  pre 

'    the  ancients,  it    is  well  known. 

il  our  briL'ht  thoughts — and 

IjT   visibly    beset   all    the    patent    ap- 

«  to  irlory — but  swarm  in  such  am- 

•d    multitudes     behind,    that    wh 

_'ine  fairly  beyond    their   i.):i- 
estly  worked  out  an  original 
net  of  our  own,  up  starts  some  deep- 
]  aiili'iuj-ry,  and  makes  it  out,  much  lo  his 


less  rapidity  with  which  the_\  hare  been  lav. 
ished  on  the  public. 

Such  an  author  would  renlly  require  a  re- 
view to  himself — and  one  loo  of  swifli  r  than 
quarterly  recurrence:  and  accordingly  h 

nee  acknowledged  our  inab! 
up  with  him,  and   fairly  renounced    the   task 
of  keeping  a  regular  account  of  his  sue 
publications;  contenting  ourselves « UK ^wef*. 


•.-ive 
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ing  him  now  and  then  in  the  pauses  of  his 
brilliant  career,  and  casting,  when  we  do 
meet,  a  hurried  glance  over  the  wide  field  he 
has  traversed  since  we  met  before. 

We  gave  it  formerly,  we  think,  as  our  reason 
for  thus  passing  over,  without  special  notice, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  ot 
the  age,  that  they  were  in  fact  too  remarkable 
to  need  any  notice  of  ours — that  they  were  as 
toon,  and  as  extensively  read,  as  we  could 
hope  our  account  of  them  to  be — and  that  in 
reality  all  the  world  thought  just  what  we 
were  inclined  to  say  of  them.  These  reasons 
certainly  remain  in  full  force ;  and  we  may 
now  venture  to  mention  another,  which  had 
in  secret,  perhaps,  as  much  weight  with  us  as 
all  the  rest  put  together.  We  mean  simply, 
that  when  we  began  with  one  of  those  works, 
we  were  conscious  that  we  never  knew  how 
to  leave  off;  but,  finding'  the  author's  words 
so  much  more  agreeable  than  our  own,  went 
on  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner  copying 
out  description  after  description,  and  dialogue 
after  dialogue,  till  we  were  abused,  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  for  selling  our  readers 
in  small  letter  what  they  had  already  in  large, 
— and  for  the  abominable  nationality  of  filling 
np  our  pages  with  praises  of  a  Scottish  author, 
and  specimens  of  Scottish  pleasantry  and  pa- 
thos. While  we  contritely  admit  the  justice 
of  these  imputations,  we  humbly  trust  that 
our  Southern  readers  will  now  be  of  opinion 
that  the  offence  has  been  in  some  degree  ex- 
piated, both  by  our  late  forbearance,  and  our 
present  proceeding :  For  while  we  have  done 
violence  to  our  strongest  propensities,  in  pass- 
ing over  in  silence  two  very  tempting  publi- 
cations of  this  author,  on  Scottish  subjects  and 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  we  have  at  last  recur- 
red to  him  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  only 
work  he  has  produced  on  a  subject  entirely 
English ;  and  one  which  is  nowhere  graced 
either  with  a  trait  of  our  national  character,  or 
a  (voluntary)  sample  of  our  national  speech. 

Before  entering  upon  this  task,  however,  we 
must  be  permitted,  just  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing our  chronology  in  order,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  those  neglected  works,  of  which  we 
constrained  ourselves  to  say  nothing,  at  the 
time  when  they  formed  the  subject  of  all  other 
disceptation. 

"The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  is  remarkable 
for  containing  fewer  characters,  and  less  va- 
riety of  incident,  than  any  of  the  author's 
former  productions: — and  it  is  accordingly,  in 
some  places,  comparatu^ly  languid.  The 
Porteous  mob  is  rather  heavn y  described  :  and 
the  whole  part  of  George  Robertson,  or  Stan- 
ton, is  extravagant  and  unpleasing.  The  final 
catastrophe,  too,  is  needlessly  improbable  and 
startling;  and  both  Saddletrees  and  Davie 
Deans  become  at  last  somewhat  tedious  and 
unreasonable ;  while  we  miss,  throughout,  the 
character  of  the  generous  and  kindhearted 
rustic,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  gives 
such  spirit  and  interest  to  most  of  the  other 
stories.  But  with  all  these  defects,  the  work 
has  both  beauty  and  power  enough  to  vindi- 
cate its  title  to  a  legitimate  descent  from  its 
mighty  father — and  even  to  a  place  in  "  the 


valued  file"  of  his  productions.  The  trial  ud 
condemnation  of  Etna  Deans  are  pathetic  asi 
beautiful  in  the  very  highest  degree;  and  lb 
scenes  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  are  eqoaBf  » 
full  of  spirit;  and  strangely  compounded  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  of  strong  asi 
deep  feeling.  But  the  great  boast  of  ike 
piece,  and  the  great  exploit  of  the  author— 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his  exploits — is  the 
character  and  history  of  Jeanie  Deans,  fnm 
the  time  she  first  reproves  her  sister's  flirt*- 
tions  at  St.  Leonard's,  till  she  settles  in  tie 
manse  in  Argyleshire.  The  singular  talent 
with  which  he  has  engrafted  on  the  humble 
and  somewhat  coarse  stock  of  a*  quiet  unas- 
suming peasant  girl,  the  heroic  affection,  the 
strong  sense,  and  lofty  purposes,  which  dis- 
tinguish this  heroine — or  rather,  the  art  with 
which  he  has  so  tempered  and  modified  thoee 
great  qualities,  as  to  make  them  appear  no- 
ways unsuitable  to  the  station  or  ordinal? 
bearing  of  such  a  person,  and  so  ordered  ana 
disposed  the  incidents  by  which  they  tie 
called  out,  that  they  seem  throughout  adapted, 
and  native  as  it  were,  to  her  condition.— m 
superior  to  any  thing  we  can  recollect  in  the 
history  of  invention ;  and  must  appear,  to  auj 
one  who  attentively  considers  it,  as  a  remark- 
able triumph  over  the  greatest  of  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  course  of  her  ad  venturoni 
undertaking,  excites  our  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy a  great  deal  more  powerfully  than  most 
heroines,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  both 
pathetic  and  sublime: — and  yet  she  never 
says  or  does  any  one  thing  that  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  eowfeeder  might  not  be  supposed 
to  say — and  scarcely  any  thing  indeed  that  it 
not  characteristic  of  her  rank  and  habitual 
occupations.  She  is  never  sentimental,  nor 
refined,  nor  elegant;  and  though  acting  al- 
ways, and  in  very  difficult  situations,  with 
the  greatest  judgment  and  propriety,  never  , 
seems  to  exert  more  than  that  downright  and 
obvious  good  sense  which  is  so  often  fouud  to 
rule  the  conduct  of  persons  of  her  condition. 
This  is  the  great  ornament  and  charm  of  the 
work.  Dumbiedykes,  however,  is  an  adroit- 
able  sketch  in  the  grotesque  way; — and  the 
Captain  of  Knockduiider  is  a  very  spirited, 
and,  though  our  Saxon  readers  will  scarcely 
believe  it.  a  very  accurate  representation  of  a 
Celtic  deputy.  There  is  less  description  of 
scenery,  and  less  sympathy  with  external  na- 
ture, in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  other  tales. 

"  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  is  mote 
sketchy  and  romantic  than  the  usual  vein  of 
the  author — and  loses,  perhaps,  in  the  cxagr 
geratiou  that  is  incident  to  that  style,  some  of 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  that  belongs)* 
more  familiar  situations.  The  humours  of 
Caleb  Balderstone,  too,  are  to  our  taste  the 
least  successful  of  this  author's  attempts  at 
pleasantry — and  belong  rather  to  the  school 
of  French  or  Italian  buffoonery,  than  to  that 
of  English  humour ; — and  yet,  to  give  scope 
to  these  farcical  exhibitions,  the  poverty  of 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  is  exaggerated"  be- 
yond all  credibility,  and  to  the  injury'  even  of 
his  personal  dignity.  Sir  W-  Ashton  is  tedious 


[illy  Onwn,  talte  up  rattier  too  much  room 
for  subordinate  agents. — There  are  splendid 
however,  in  this  work  also. — Th.'  pic- 
ture of  old  Ailie  is  exquisite — and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  living  writer. — The  hags 
that  convene  in  the  churchyard,  have  all  the 
terror  and  sublimity,  and  more  than  the  na- 
ture oi  Macbeth'*  witches  ;  and  the  courtship 
at  the  Memiaideu's  well,  as  well  as  MM  M 
the  immediately  preceding  scenes,  are  full  of 
dignity  and  beauty.  There  is  a  deep  pathos 
I.  and  a  genuine  tragic  interest  m  the 
whole  story  of  the  ill-omened  loves  of  the  two 
rictims.  The  final  catastrophe  of  the  Bride, 
however,  though  it  may  be  founded  on  fact, 
is  too  horrible  for  fiction. — But  that  of  Ravens- 
wood  is  magnificent — and,  taken  along  wiih 
the  prediction  which  it  was  doomed  to  fulfil, 
and  the  mourning  and  death  of  Balderstone, 
is  one  of  the  finest  combinations  of  supersti- 
tion and  sadness  which  the  gloomy  genius  of 
our  fiction  has  ever  put  together. 

"The  Legend  of  Montrose"  is  also  of  the 
nature  of  a  sketch  or  fragment,  and  is  still 
more  vigorous  than  its  companion. — There  ii 
loo  much,  perhaps,  of  Dalgelty — or,  rather,  he 
engrosses  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  work, 
ni  himself,  we  think  he  is  uniformly 
entertaining; — and  the  author  has  nowhere 
shown  more  affinity  to  that  matchless  spirit 
who  could  bring  out  his  Falstaffs  and  his  Pis- 
tola,  in  act  after  act,  and  play  after  play,  and 
exercise  them  every  lime  in  scenes  of  un- 
ihout  either  exhausting 
then  humour,  or  varying  a  note  from  its  char- 
acteristic tone,  than  in  his  large  and  reiterated 
iens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  redoubled 
liter.     The  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter is  familiar  to  our  comic  dramatists  after 
|ke  Restoration — and  may  be  said  in  some 
he  compounded  of  Captain  Fluel- 
len  and  Bobadil ; — but  the  ludicrous  OOtnhi- 
nation  of  the  sulilailo  with  the  Divinity  student 
ol  Mirischal  college,  is  entirely  original ;  and 
the    mixture   of   talent,   selfishness,   courage. 
coarseness,  and  conceit,  was  never  so  happily 
exemplified.     Numerous  as  his  speeches  are, 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  characteristic — 
a  our  taste,  divertingly  ludicrous.     An- 
nul f.vle.  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  are  in 
a  rery  different  manner — and,  though  extrava- 
gant, arc   full  of  genius  and   poetry.     The 
whole  scenes  at  Argyle's  Castle,  and  in  the 
escape  from  it — though   trespassing  too  far 
!  the  bounds  of  probability — are  given 
real  spirit  nnd  effect;  and  the  mixture 
intii-  incident  and  situation,  with  the 
tone  of  actual  business  and  the  real  transac- 
t  a  camp,  give  a  life  and  interest  to  the 
•  (in rt  uf  the  story,  which  belong  to  ihe 
-  of  no  other  hand.     There  is  but  little 
made  of  Montrose  himself;    and  the   wager 
about   the  Candlesticks — though  said   to  be 
d   in  fact,  and  borrowed   from  a  very 
well   known  and  entertaining  book,  is  one  of 
i  things  in  the  writings  of  this  author, 
tn  \vh.  .lined  to  apply  the  epi- 

unid  and  silly. 
thus  hastily  set  our  mark  on  those 


uctionsof  which  we  have  been  prevented 
from  speaking  in  detail,  we  proceed,  without 
further  id  give  an  account  of  the 

work  before  us. 

The  story,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  en- 
tirely English;  and  consequently  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  charm  of  lhal  sweet  Doric  u 
n!    which  even  strangei.-,   have    been  made  i,| 
late  to  feel  the  force  and  the  beauty.    But  our 
Southern  neighbour,,  will  be  DO  gti 
after  all,  in  point  of  familiarity  wilh  the  per- 
sonages, by  this  transference  of  the  so. 
action: — tor  the  time  is  laid  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  I. — and  we  soaped  that 
the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  that  age  are  rather 
less  known  to  them  than  even  the  Highli 
and  Cameronians  of  the  present.     This  was 
the  great  difficulty  the  author  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  had  to  deal.    Nobodj  DOW 
alive  can  have  a  very  clear  or  compli * 
ception  of  the  actual  way  of  life  and  manicre 
(TUrcot  our  ancestors  in  the  year  1  |M,    Sunn 
of  the  more  prominent  outlines  of  their 
airy,  their   priesthood,   and    their   villenage, 
may  be  known  to  antiquaries,  or  even  to  gen- 
eral readers;  but  all  ihe  filling  up,  and  de- 
tails, which  alone  could  give  body  and  life  to 
the  picture,  have  been  long  since  ella.  • 
lime.    We  have  scarcely  any  notion,  in 
of  the  private  life  and  conversation  of  any 
class  of  persons  in  that  remote  period  ;  and, 
in  fact,  know  less  how  the  men  and  women 
occupied  or  amused  themselves — what  they 
talked  about — how  they  looked — or  w  Hat  they 
habitually  thought  or  felt,  at  that  time  h, 
bud,  than   we   know   of  what   they  did   or 
thought  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.     The  me- 
morials and  relics  of  those  i  s  and 
remoter  nations  are  greatly  more   abundant 
and  more  familiar  to  us,  than  those  of  our  an- 
cestors at   the   distance  of  seven  centuries. 
Besides  ample  histories  and  copious  orations, 
we  have  plays,  poems,  and  familiar  letters  ot 
the  former  periods;   while  of  the  latter  we 
have  only  some  vague  chronicles,  some  su- 

fierslitious  legends,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
breign  romance.  We  scarcely  km  ■ 
what  language  was  then  either  spoken  or 
written.  Yet,  wilh  all  these  helps,  how  cold 
and  conjectural  a  thing  would  a  novel  be,  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in  ancient  Rome' 
The  author  might  talk  wilh  perfecl  propriety 
of  the  business  of  the  Forum,  and  the  ai 
ments  of  the  Circus — of  the  baths  and  the 
suppers,  and  the  canvass  for  office — and 
sacrifices,  and  musters,  and  assemblies.  He 
might  be  quite  correct  as  to  the  dress,  lurni- 
tnie.  and  utensils  he  had  occasion  to  mention  ; 
and  might  even  engross  in  his  work  various 
anecdotes  and  savings  preserved  in  contem- 
porary authors,  Rut  when  he  came  to  repre- 
sent the  details  of  individual  character  and 
feeling,  and  to  delineate  the  daily  conduct, 
and  report  the  ordinary  Malversation  of  Ids 
persons,  he  would  find  himself  either  frozen 
in  among  naked  and  I  entities,  or 

.  ed  w  nil  modem  Englishmen  in  the  i 
querade  habits  of  antiquity. 
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In  slating  these  difficulties,  however,  we 
really  mem  l«'sr-  to  ■omont  for  the  delects, 
than  to  enhance  the  merit*  of  the  work  before 
us.  For  though  the  author  has  not  worked 
impossibilities,  he  has  done  wonders  with  his 
mojeet;  and  though  we  do  sometimes  miss 

fresh  and  living  pictures  of  the  charac- 
ter.-.  which  we  know,  and  the  nature  with 
which  we  are  familiar — and    that   high  aiui 

interest  which  the  home  scenes  of  our 
own  limes,  arid  our  own  people  could  alone 

■.la  or  sustain,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  has  made  marvellous  good  use  of  the 
scanty  materials  at  his  disposal — and  eked 
them  out  both  by  the  greatest  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  their  arrangement,  and  by  all  the  re- 
sources tint  original  genius could  rente  sub- 
■  design.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  laid  his  scene  in  a  period  when  the 
rivalry  of  the  victorious  Norman  and  the  con- 

qaered  8axoo,had  doI  been  finally  composed; 
and  when   I  [K'lulance,  and  chival- 

rous ami  military  pride  of  the  one  race,  might 
yet  be  sal  in  splendid  oppoeilion  to  the  manly 

and  honest  but  homely  simplicity 
of  the  other:  And  has,  at  the  same  time, 
given  an  air  both  of  dignity  and  of  reality  lo 
his  story,  by  bringing  in  the  personal  prowess 
Lion  himself,  and  other  person- 
ages of  historical  fame,  to  assist  in  its  devel- 

it. — Though  reduced,  in  Sgreal  measure, 
to  die  vulgar  staple  of  armed  knights,  and 
jollv  friars  or  woodsmen,  imprisoned  damsels, 
lawless  banma,  collared  setls,  and  household 
fools — he  has  made  such  admirable  use  of  his 
great  talents  for  description,  and  invested 
those  traditional  and  theatrical  persons  with 
so  much  of  the  feelings  and  hummus  that  are 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  that  we  freqtieot- 

<e  to  regard  them — as  it  is  generally 
right  to  regard  them — as  parts  of  a  fan! 
pageant;  and  are  often  brought  to  consider 
the  knights  who  joust  in  panoply  in  the  lists, 
anil  the  foresters  who  shoot  deer  with  arrows, 
and  plunder  travellers  in  the  woods,  as  real 
individuals,  with   hearts  of  flesh  and    blood 

i  in  their  bosoms  like  our  own — actual 
existences,  in  short,  into  whose  views  we  may 
still  reasonably  enter,  and  with  whose  emo- 
tions we  are  bound  to  sympathise.  To  all 
Ih  s  he  has  added,  out  of  the  prodigality  of 

_;h  and  inventive  genius,  the  grace  and 
the  interest  of  some  lofty,  and  sweet,  and 
superhuman  characters — for  which,  though 
evidently   fictitious,   and    unnatural    in   any 

ol  society,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene 
on  which  they  are  introduced,  may  serve  as 
811  apology — if  they  could  need  any  other 
than  what  they  bring  along  with  tnem  in 
then  own  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  comparing  this  work  then  with  the  former 
productions  ol  the  same  master-hand,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  passing  in 
s  good  degree  from  the  reign  of  nature  and 

( ,  to  that  of  fancy  and  romance  ;  and  ex- 
changing for  scenes  of  wonder  and  curiosity, 
those  more  homefelt  sympathies  and  deeper 
■>  of  delight  that  can  only  be  excited  by 
the  people  among  whom  we  live,  and  the  ob- 
jects that  are  constantly  around  us.    A  far 


greater  proportion  of  the  work  is  according!? 

made  up  of  splendid  deserij  : 

dresses — moated  and  massive  castles — toiuus 

ments  of  mailed  champions — solemn  feasts 

formal  courtesies,  and  other  matters  of  exlenet 

and  visible  presentment,  that  are  • 

to  such  distinction  as  connected  with  theokiaj 

time,  and  new  only  by  virtue  of  their  a;. 

— while  the  interest  of  the  story  is  i 

far  more  by  surprising  adventures  ano 

ordinary  situations,  the  star:  I  of  e» 

aggeraled  sentiments,  and  the  strong  conuatt 

of  exaggerated  characters,  than  by  the  sub*? 

charms  of  truth  and  reality. — the   exquisite 

rotation  of  scenes  with  which  ««  an 
familiar,  or  the  skilful  development  of  affao- 
tions  which  we  have  often  experienced. 

These  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows — this 
succession  of  brilliant  pictures,  addressed  mi 
often  lo  the  eye  as  to  the  imagiii.Un 
oflener  to  the  imagination  than  the  hear 
preference  of  striking  generalities  to  homely 
details,  all  belong  moi.  to  the  pro- 

vince of  Poetry  than  of  Prose;  and  Ivantws 
accordingly  seems  to  us  much  it 
the  most  splendid  of  modem  poems,  than  the 
most  interesting  of  modern  novels;  and  savours 
more  of  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  "I   the  Lass, 
than  of  Waverley,  or  Old  Mortality  .      I 
jsirl  we  prefer,  and  we  care  not  who  I 
it,  the  prose  to  the  poetry — whether  m  mrlr» 
or  out  of  it ;  and  would  willingly  o 
the  proud  alternative  were  in  our  i ■:. 

eat  fame  of  Mr.  Scott,  for  that  winch 
awaits  the  mighty  unknown  who  has  here 
lus  standard  of  rivalry,  within  the  »o- 
cient  limits  of  his  reign.  We  cannot  now, 
however,  give  even  an  abstract  o(  the 
and  >ha!l  venture,  but  on  a  bi 
the  most  striking  of   its  co  -cenea. 

The  majestic  Rebecca,  our  reader  - 
lent,   had   been  convicted   belnre    ihr   grand 
master  of  the  Templars,  and  sent. 
unless  a  champion  appeared  to  do  Kittle  wits, 
her  accuser,  before  an  appointed  day.    Tto 
appointed  day  at  last  arrives.     Rebecca  is  l«d 
out  to  the  scalfold — faggots  are  prepan 
the  side  of  the  lists — and  in  the  lists  appears 
the  relentless  Templar,  mounted   Hud  armed 
for  the  encounter.     No  champion  appears  fat 
Rebecca  ;  and  the  heralds  ask  her  il  srie  yiekls 
herself  as  justly  condemned. 

"  'Say  lo  the  Grand  Matter,'  replied  K' 
'  that  I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  do  net  yield  stt 
as  Justly  condemned,  lest  I  become  i;  .  * 

own  blood.     Say  to  him,  that  I 
lay  as  his  lorms  will  permit,  to  see  if 
opportunity  is  in  mnn'a  extremity,  will  rata*  rn»  wf 
a  deliverer ;    and  when    such    uitenno»   tu 
paiscd.  may  his  Holy  will  be  done!"     The  Urtti 
retired  lo  carry  this  answer  io  the  Grand  M 
'  God  forbid,'  raid  Lucas  Beaum  i 
Pagan  should  impeach  us  of  injusii  ■ 
shadows  be  cast  from  the  weal  to  the  iosi<»*"d  **• 
we  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  will  appwst  tor  it* 
unfortunate.,  woman.' 

The  hours  pass  away — and  the  shade** 
begin  to  pass  to  the  eastward.    The  Ms* 
multitudes  murmur  with  im; 
passion — and  the 
that  it  is  time  to  proceed  io  doom. 
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'•  At  ihis  instant  n  knight,  ursine  his  horse  to 
speed,  appeared  on  the  plain  advancing  towards  ihc 
lists.    An  hundred  v  imed. '  A  champion  I 

■  champion !'  And,  despite  the  prepossession  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  they  shouted  unani- 
mously as  the  knight  rode  rapidly  into  the  tilt-yard. 
1*o  'ho  summons  ol  *  lie  herald,  who  demanded  his 
rsnk,  his  name,  and  purpose,  the  stranger  knight 
answered  readily  and  holdly,  '  1  am  a  good  knight 
and  noble,  corns  hither  to  sustum  with  lance  and 
sword  ihe  just  and  lawful  quarrel  of  this  damsel, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Isaac  of  York  ;  10  uphold  the 
doom  pronounced  against  her  to  be  false  and  truth- 
lees;  and  In  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Rois-Guilbert,  as  a 
traitor,  niunherer,  and  liar.'  '  The  stranger  must 
tlr.t  show,'  snid  Malvoisin,  'that  he  is  ft  good 
Knight,  and  ol  honourable  lineage.  The  Temple 
senileih  not  forth  her  champions  against  nameless 
men.' —  My  name,'  said  ihe  Knight,  raising  his 
helmet,  'ia  better  known,  my  lineage  more  pure, 
-in,  than  thine  own.  Intn  Wilfred  of lvan- 
ho».' — '  I  will  not  fight  with  thee,'  said  ih«  Templar, 
in  a  changed  and  hollow  voice.  '  Get  thy  wounds 
healed,  nod  purvey  thee  a  bcuer  horse,  and  it  may 
be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of 
ihee  1  hia  boyish  spirit  of  hravade.' — '  Ha  *  proud 
Templar,"  snid  Ivanhoe,  "  hnat  thou  forgotten  that 
twice  didst  thou  fall  before  this  lancet  Remember 
the  lisl*  01  Acre — remember  the  Passage  of  Arms 
hhy — remember  ihy  proud  vaunt  in  the  halls 
11  her  wood,  and  the  gage  of  your  gold  chain 
against  my  reliquary,  that  ihnu  wouldst  do  battle 
wiih  Wilfred  of  Iranhoe,  and  recover  the  honour 
thou  hailat  lost  !  Bv  thai  reliquary,  and  the  holy 
it  contains,  I  will  procl  lim  ihee,  Templar, 
a  coward  in  eveiy  conn  in  Europe — in  every  Pre- 
•  ol  thine  Order — unless  thou  do  haute  wiih- 
out  farther  delay.1 — Boia-Guilbert  lurned  hi-  coon- 
•lutely  towards  Rebecco,  and  then  i'\- 
claimed,  looking  fiercely  at  Ivanhoe.  '  Dog  of  n 
Snon  take  ihy  lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death 
thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee!' — '  Does  die  Grand 
Master  allow  me  the  combat?'  said  Ivanhoe. — 'I 
rnny  noi  deny  what  you  have  challenged,'  said  ihe 
Grand  Master.  '  yet  I  would  ihou  wert  in  heller 
10  do  hatilc.  An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast 
tbou  ever  been,  yel  would  I  have  thee  honourably 
li  '  •  Thus — thus  aa  I  am,  and  not  oiher- 
-iid  Ivanhoe  :  '  it  is  the  judgment  of  God  ! — 
to  his  keeping  I  commend  myself. 

We  oatinol  make  room  for  Ihe  whole  of  this 

Catastrophe.     The  overtired  horse  of  Ivanhoe 

1  ihe  shock;  but  Ihe  Templar,  though 

'v  touched  by  ihe  lance  of  his  adver- 

.1111I   falls  also  ; — ami  when   they 

seek  to  raise  him.  ia  found  to  be  utterly  dead! 

a  victim  to  his  own  contending  passions. 

We*  will  L'ive  but  one  scene  more — and  it  is 
in  honour  of  the  divine  Rebecca — for  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest  may  easily  be  divined.  Richard  for- 
given hi"  brother;  and  Wilfred  weds  Rnwena. 

•<  n*  upon  the  «ecn  .,)  morning  alter  this  hnppy 
idy  Rnwena  was  made  acquainted 
that  a  damsel  desired  ad- 
■  r  presence,  nod  solicited  thai  their  per- 
il •wena  wondered. 
■  -   and  ended  by  command- 
ing ihe  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and  her  attendants 
.draw. — She  entered — a  noble  and  cummand- 
'!ie   long  while  veil  in  which  she  was 
led,   overshadowing   rather  than  concealing 
and  majesty  of  her  shape.     Her  de- 
>r  was  thai  of  respect,  anmingled  by   'lie 
/tut  sheds  1  1  10  propitiate 

tavmir.     Rowana  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
lings  of  others.  She 
lovi  ly  stranger 
to  aval;  but  she  looked  at  F.lgitha    and  again  in- 


olone.  Elgitha  had  no  sooner  retired  wiih  unwilling 
sicps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe, 
her  fair  vtsiiant   kneeled  auddenly  on  one 

Kreascd  her  hands  to  her  Ibtebead,  and,  bending  her 
ead  to  ihe  ground,  in  spile  of  Rowena's  rcsi- 
kisaed  the  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic. — '  What 
means  this  t"  said  the  surprised  bride  ;  '  or  why  do 
you  offer  to  me  a  deforrnce  so  unusual  r" — 'Be- 
cause  to  you,    Lady  of  Ivanhoe,'  said    Ri- 
nsing up  and  resuming  ihe  usual  quiet  digt 
tier  manner,  '  I  may  law  lolly,  anil  whnoul  rebuke. 
pay  ihe  debt  of  graiiimJe  which  I  owa  to  Willi 
Ivanhoe.     1  am — forgive  the  boldness   which  has 
offered  lo  you  ihe  homage  of  my  country — I  urn  the 
unhappy  Jewess,  lor  whom  your  husband  ha 
his  hie  against  such  feaiful  odds  in  the  lilt-] 
Templestowe. — '  Damsel,' said  !  Wilfred 

of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back  but  in  I  -lit: til 
measure  your  unceasing  charity  towards  him  in  Ins 
wounds  and  misfortunes.  Speak,  is  there  aught 
remains  in  which  he  and  1  can  serve  ihee? — '  Noth- 
ing.' snid  Rebecca,  calmly,  '  unless  you  will  trans- 
mit to  him  my  grateful  farewell.' — '  You  lea*  1 
land,  ihen,'  said  Rowena,  scarce  recovering  the  sur- 
prise of  this  extraordinary  visit.— '  I  leave  it.  lady, 
ere  this  moon  again  changes.  My  rather  hath  a 
brother  high  in  favour  wiih  Mohammed  Boahdil, 
King  of  Grenada — thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace 
anil  iir-i'criina,  lur  the  payment  ol  such  ransom  as 
the  Moslem  exact  from  our  people.' — '  And  are  you 
not  then  as  well  protected  in  England  V  snid  Rowe- 
11a.  '  My  husband  has  fuvour  with  the  King — tho 
King  himself  is  just  and  generous." — '  Lady,*  said 

1,  '  I  doubt  it  not — but  Englond  is  no  safe 
abode  for  the  childien  of  my  people.  F.phrnim  i»  an 
beanies*  dove— Issaehur  an  over-laboured  di 
which  stoops  between  iwo  burthen*.  Not  in  11  land 
of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours, 
and  distracted  by  internal  fuciions,  can  Israel  hoiie 
10  rest  during  her  wondcrings.'— '  But  you,  maiden," 
said  Rowena— '  ynusurelvcan  have  nothing  10  bar. 
She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe.*  she  con. 
tinued,  rising  with  enthusiasm — '  she  can  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  ami  .Norman 
will  contend  who  vhnll  most  do  her  honour.' — '  Thy 
speech  is  fair,  lady,'  said  Rebecca,  'and  tl 
pose  fairer;  bui  11  may  not  be— ihere  is  n  gull  be- 
twixt us.  t>ur  breeding,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  either 
to  pass  over  it.  Farewell ! — yet,  ere  I  go,  indulge 
me  one  request.  The  bridal  veil  hangs  over  thy 
face  ;  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the  feature*  oi  which. 
fame  speaks  so  highly.' — '  They  ore  scan  a  worihy 
of  being  looked  npofl,'  said  Rowena;  '  bin.  1 
ing  lite  same  from  my  visiianl,  I  remove  the  v.  1!.'  — 
She  took  ile, ("accordingly,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
arioneneaa  of  beauty,  partly  from  boahfurneaa,  she 
blushed  so  intensely,  thai  iw,  neck,  and 

were  suffused  wiih  crimson.  Rebecca  blush- 
ed also,  Inn  11  was  a  momentary  feeling  ;  and,  mas- 
tered by  bieber  amotions,  passed  slowly  from  her 
features  like  ihe  crimson  cloud,  which  changes  co- 
lour when  ihe  sun  sinks  beneath  the  Imti/ou. 

"  '  Lady,  she  said,  '  the  coiintenor.ee  you   have 
deigned  10  show  inc  will  long  dwell  in  my  remem- 
brance.    There  reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  gnod< 
ness ;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the  world's  pride  or  1 
inny  mix  whIi  an  expression  so  lowly,  how  1 
chide  that  which  isofeanh  forheorii'K 
of  i's  original  f    Lone,  long  slinll  I  rernemhel  fOtrf 
features,  and  bless  Ged  that  1  leave  my  noble  de- 
liverer united  with' — She  slopped  short — her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.     She  hastily  wiped  them,  and  an- 
swered to  the  anxious  inqi.  .  wens — 'I  om. 
well,  lady — well.  But  my  heart  swells  «lien  I  ilnok 
of  Torquil-ione  and  the  lists  ol   Templestowe!— 
Farewell !     One,  ihe  most  iriflinc  pari  ol  mv  dinr, 
remains  undischarged.     Accept  this  casket — startle 
not  at  its  contents. '— Rowcns  opened  the  small  si! 
verili.i.-ed    casket,    nnd    perceived    a  carcsnel,  or 
necklace,  with  car-jewels,  ol  diamonds,  which  «cto 
Millie.—'  It  is  impossible.'  »K« 
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■  gift  of  inch  consequence.'— '  Yet  keep  it,  lady,' 
returned  Rebecca. — '  Let  me  not  think  you  deem 
bo  wretchedly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  commons  be- 
lieve. Think  ye  that  I  prixe  these  aparkling  frag- 
ment! of  atone  above  my  liberty  t  or  that  my  father 
rakes  them  in  comparison  to  the  honour  of  his  only 
child  t  Accept  them,  lady — to  me  they  are  valueless. 
I  will  never  wear  jewel*  more.'—'  You  are  then 
unhappy,'  said  Rowena,  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  Rebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  '  O,  remain 
with  us — the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean  you 
from  your  unhappy  law,  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to 
you.'—'  No,  lady,'  answered  Rebecca,  the  same 
calm  melancholy  reigning  in  her  soft  voice  and  beau- 
tiful features, — '  that  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change 
the  faith  of  my  fathers,  like  a  garment  unsuited  to 
the  climate  in  which  I  seek  to  dwell ;  and  unhappy, 
lady,  I  will  not  be.  He,  to  whom  (  dedicate  my 
future  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  will.' — 
'  Have  you  then  convents,  to  one  of  which  you 
mean  to  retire !'  asked  Rowena. — '  No,  lady,' said 
the  Jewess ;  '  but  among  our  people,  since  the  lime 
of  Abraham  downward,  have  been  women  who 
have  devoted  their  thoughts  to  (leaven,  and  their 
actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the 
tick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distress- 
ed. Among  these  will  Rebecca  be  .numbered.  Say 
this  to  thy  lord,  should  he  inquire  sfter  the  fate  of 
her  whose  life  he  saved  !' — There  was  an  involun- 
tary tremor  in  Rebecca's  voice,  and  a  tenderness 
of  accent,  which  perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she 
would  willingly  have  expressed.  She  hastened  to 
bid  Rowena  adieu. — '  Farewell,'  she  said,  '  may 
He,  who  made  both  Jew  and  Christian,  shower 
down  on  you  his  choicest  blessings !' 

"  She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Rowena 
surprised  as  if  a  virion  had  pawed  before  her.  The 
fair  Saxon  related  the  singular  conference  to  her 
husband,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
He  lived  long  and  happily  with  Rowena;  for  they 
were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  early 
affection,  and  they  loved  each  other  the  more,  from 
recollection  of  the  obstacles  which  had  impeded 
their  union.  Yet  it  would  be  inquiring  too  curiously 
to  ask,  whether  the  recollection  of  Rebecca's  beauty 
and  magnanimity  did  not  recur  to  his  mind  more 
frequently  than  the  fair  descendant  of  Alfred  might 
altogether  have  approved." 

The  work  before  us  shows  at  least  as  much 
genius  as  any  of  those  with  which  it  must  now 
be  numbered — and  excites,  perhaps,  at  least 
on  the  first  perusal,  as  strong  an  interest :  But 
it  does  not  delight  so  deeply — and  we  rather 
think  it  will  not  please  so  long.  Rebecca  is 
almost  the  only  lovely  being  in  the  story — and 
she  is  evidently  a  creature  of  the  fancy — a 
mere  poetical  personification.  Next  to  her — 
for  Isaac  is  but  a  milder  Shylock,  and  by  no 
means  more  natural  than  his  original — the 
heartiest  interest  is  excited  by  the  outlaws  and 
their  merry  chief — because  the  tone  and  man- 
ners ascribed  to  them  are  more  akin  to  those 
that  prevailetl  among  the  yeomanry  of  later 
days,  than  those  of  the  Knights,  Priors,  and 
Princes,  are  to  any  thing  with  which  a  more 
recent  age  has  been  acquainted. — Cedric  the 
Saxon,  with  his  thralls,  and  Bois-Guilbert  the 
Templar  with  his  Moors,  are  to  us  but  theoreti- 
cal or  mythological  persons.  Wo  know  noth- 
ing about  them — and  never  feel  assured  that 
wo  fully  comprehend  their  drift,  or  enter 
rightly  into  their  feelings.  The  same  genius 
which  now  busies  us  with  their  concerns, 
might  have  excited  an  equal  interest  for  the 
adventures  of  Oberon  and  Pigwiggin— or  for 
any  imaginary  community  of  Giants,  Amazons, 


or  Cynocephali.  The  interest  we  do  take  is  a 
the  situations — and  the  extremes  of  peril,  he- 
roism, and  atrocity,  in  which  the  great  lati- 
tude of  the  fiction  enables  the  author  to  in- 
dulge. Even  with  this  advantage,  we  soon 
feel,  not  only  that  the  characters  he  brings  be- 
fore us  are  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  that 
they  are  actually  impossible.  There  could  is 
fact  have  been  no  such  state  of  society  as  thai 
of  which  the  story  before  us  professes  to  give 
us  but  samples  and  ordinary  results.  In  s 
country  beset  with  such  worthies  as  Front-de- 
BoBuf,  Malvoisin,  and  the  rest,  Isaac  the  Jew 
could  neither  have  grown  rich,  nor  lived  took! 
age ;  and  no  Rebecca  could  either  have  ac- 
quired her  delicacy,  or  preserved  her  honour. 
Neither  could  a  plump  Prior  Aymer  have  fol- 
lowed venery  in  woods  swarming  with  the 
merry  men  of  Robin  Hood. — Rotherwood  mutt 
have  been  bumed  to  the  ground  two  or  three 
times  in  every  year — and  all  the  knights  and 
thanes  of  the  land  been  killed  off  nearly  si 
often.  The  thing,  in  short,  when  calmly  con- 
sidered, cannot  be  received  as  a  reality ;  and,, 
after  gazing  for  a  while  on  the  splendid  pageant 
which  it  presents,  and  admiring  the  exagger- 
rated  beings  who  counterfeit,  in  their  grand 
style,  the  passions  and  feelings  of  our  poor  hu- 
man nature,  we  soon  find  that  we  must  ton 
asain  to  our  Waverleys,  and  Antiquaries,  and 
Old  Mortalities,  and  become  acquainted  with 
our  neighbours  and  ourselves,  and  our  duties, 
and  dangers,  and  true  felicities,  in  the  exqui- 
site pictures  which  our  author  there  exhibits 
of  the  follies  we  daily  witness  or  display, and 
of  the  prejudices,  habits,  and  affections,  by 
which  we  are  still  hourly  obstructed,  govern- 
ed, or  cheered. 

We  end,  therefore,  as  we  began — by  pre- 
ferring the  home  scenes,  and  the  copies  of 
originals  which  we  know — but  admiring,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  fancy  and  judgment 
and  feeling  by  which  this  more  distant  and 
ideal  prospect  is  enriched.  It  is  a  splendid 
Poem — and  contains  matter  enough  for  six 
good  Tragedies.  As  it  is,  it  will  make  a  glo- 
rious melodrame  for  the  end  of  the  season.— 
Perhaps  the  author  does  better — for  us  and 
for  himself — by  writing  more  novels :  But  we 
have  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  try  his 
hand  in  the  actual  bow  of  Shakespeare — ven- 
ture fairly  within  his  enchanted  circle1 — and 
reassert  the  Dramatic  Sovereignty  of  England, 
by  putting  forth  a  genuine  Tragedy  of  passion, 
fancy,  and  incident.  He  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions to  insure  success* — except  perhaps  the 
art  of  compression : — for  we  suspect  it  would 
cost  him  no  little  effort  to  confine  his  story, 
and  the  development  of  his  characters,  B 
some  fifty  or  sixty  small  pages.  But  the  •> 
tempt  is  worth  making;  and  he  may  be  cer- 
tain that  he  cannot  fail  without  glory. 


*  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  charming  ex- 
tracts from  "  Old  Plays,"  that  are  occasionally 
given  as  mottoes  to  the  chapters  of  this  and  sons  i 
of  his  other  works,  are  original  compositions  of  tht  t 
author  whose  prose  they  garnish  : — and  they  she* 
that  he  is  not  less  a  master  of  the  most  beaoittf 
style  of  Dramatic  versification,  than  of  all  the  high* 
and  more  inward  secrets  of  that  forgotten  art. 
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It  was  a  happy  thought  in  us  to  review  this 
authors  works  in  groups,  rather  than  in  single 
;  for  we  should  never  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  both  with  him  anil  with 
our  other  business.   Even  as  it  is,  we  find  we 
have  lei  him  run  so  far  ahead,  that  we  have 
now  rather  more  of  him  on  hand  than  we  can 
veil  get  through  at  a  sitting;  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  the  early  part  of  the  long 
■  Ties  to  which  we  are  thus  obliged 
tn  look  buck,  or  of  finding  it  forgotten  by  the 
public — or  at  least  of  having  the  vast  assem- 
of  '-vents  and  characters  that  now  lie 
■  us  something  jumbled  and  confounded, 
both  in  our  own  recollections,  and  that  of  our 
admiring  readers. 

Our  last  particular  notice,  we  think,  was  of 
Ivanhoe,  in  the  end  of  1819 ;  and  in  the  two 
years  that  have   since  elapsed,  we  have  had 
the  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  Kenilworlh,  the 
Pirates,  and  Nigel, — one,  two,  three,  four,  live 
— huge  original  works  from  the  same  fertile 
ami  inexhaustible  pen.    It  is  a  strange  manu- 
facture! and.  though  depending  entirely  on 
I  original  fancy,  really  seem*  tn 
proceed  with  all  the  steadiness  and  regularity 
a  thing  that  was  kept   in  operation  bj  in- 
dustry  and   application   alone.      Our  whole 
fraternity,  for  example,  with  all  the  works  of 
all  other  writers  to  supply  them  with  mate- 
ire  not  half  so  sure  of  bringing  out  their 
■  lumes  in  the  year,  as  this  one  author, 
B  but   his  own   "emus   to  depend 
on,  is  of  bringing  out  his  six  or  seven.    There 
is  no  instance  of  any  such  experiment  being 
{continued  with  success;  and,  accord- 
ances, it  is  just  as  far  from  a 
now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning, 
ire  rutly  for  the  singularity  of  the  thing, 
Id  be  worth   while  tn  chronicle  the  ac- 
tual course  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary 
lure. 
Of  the  hid  i",,.,!  works  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot,  we  have  the 
:  and  we  believe  the  public  have 

sit y  to  know  our  opinion.  They 

la  inly  the  least  meritorious  of  the  whole 

either  subsequent  or  preceding)  and 

while  the]  are  decidedly  worse  than  the  other 

•  of  the  same  author,  we  are  not   sure 

is  we  have  done  of  some  of 

his  other   !.  it    they  are  better   tlian 

those  of  any  other  recent  writer  of  fiction. — 

"■us,  indeed,  was  their  inferiority, 

that  we  at   one   time  apprehended  that  we 

should   have   been    called    upon    to    interfere 

our  time,  and  lo  admonish  the  author 

of  the  hazard  lo  which  he  ing  his 

fame.     But  as  he  has  since   redeemed   that 

slip,  we  shall  now   pass  it  over  liyhtly,  and 


merely  notice  one  or  two  things  that  still  live 
in  On  remembrance. 

We  do  not  think  the  White  Lady,  and  the 
other  supernatural  agencies,  the  worsi  blemish 
of  "The  Monastery."    On  the  contrary,  the 
first   apparition   of  the   spirit   by  her 
fountain  ((hough  borrowed  fromLnnl  Byron's 
Witch  ol  the  Alps  in  Manfied),  as  w  ell  as  ihe 
effect  of  (he  interview  on  the   mind  ol  the. 
young  aspirant  to  whom  she  reveals  herself, 
nave  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  vei  j 
tifully  imagined:  But  we  must  confess,  that 
their  subsequent    descent    into  at 
cavern,  and  the  seizure  of  a  stolen  lid' 
an  altar  blazing  with  cold  flames,  is  ■ 
of  a  more  ignoble  stock  ;  ami  look-  rerj  bko 
an  unlucky  combination  of  a  Freni 
j  and  a  dull  German  romance.     Tl 
too,  Sir  Piercie  Shaflon,  is  a  mere  nil 
throughout.    Nor  can  we  remember 
cident  in  an   unsuccessful   farce  more  utterly 

1  absurd  and  pitiable,  than  the  remembrance 
of  lailorship  that  is  supposed  to  be  CI 
up  in  the  mind  of  this  i  bJTalroui  |  et 
the  presentment  of  Ihe  fairy's  bodkin  10  Ins 
eyes.  There  is  somellim:;  inellal  l\  poor  at 
once,  ami  extravagant,  in  the  idea  of  a  solid 
implement  being  taken  from  the  hair  of 
a   spiritual   and   shadowy  Ih-iiil'.  for   il. 

,  purpose  of  making  an  earth!)  coxcomb 

i  to  no  end  ; — whili  .  lit  at  this  happy 

I  imagination  is  not  a  little  hi  I  by  re- 

thai  it  is  all  the  time  utterly  Unintelli- 
gible, how   the   mere  exhibition  of  a 
bodkin  should  remind  any  man  of  a  tailor  in 
'igree — or  be  thought  to  import  each  a 
are  to  Ihe  spectators. 
But,  nolu  ithstanding  ihese  gross  faults,  and 
flatness  of  ihe  monkish  parts — 
including  that  of  the  Sub-prior,  which  is  a 
failure   in  spile  of  considerable    labour  —  it 
would  be  absurd  to  rank  this  wilh  cor 
novels,  or  even  lo  exclude  it  from  Ihe  file  "I 
the  author's  characteristic  productions.    Il  has 
bolh  humour,  and  fancy  and  pathos  enough, 
to  maintain  its  title  lo  such  a  distinction. — 
The  aspiring  temper  of  Halbert  Glendmningj 
the   rustic   establishment  of  Gl« 
picture  of  Christie  of  Clinthill,  and 
the  scenes  at  the  caslle  of  Avenel,  are  all 
touched  wilh  the  hand  of  a  master.    Ji 
dialogue,  or  soliloquy  rather,  lo  Ins  hawk,  in 
I  a  of  his  paramour,  with  its  nceortipaiu- 
I,  is  as  powci  In!  as  anj  thing 
iior  has  produced;  and   the  irsgicand 

historical  scene*  that  lead  to  the  conclusion 

are  also,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.     Il  is  a 

work,  in   short,  which   pleases  r v  upon  a 

second  reading  than  at  tirst — as  we  not  only 
pass  over  the  Euphuism  and  other  dull  pas- 
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rages,  but,  being  aware  of  its  defects,  no 
longer  feel  the  disappointment  and  provoca- 
tion which  are  apt,  on  their  first  excitement, 
to  make  us  unjust  to  its  real  merits. 

In  point  of  real  merit,  "  The  Abbot"  is  not 
much  better,  we  think,  than  the  Monastery — 
but  it  is  fuller  of  historical  painting,  and,  in 
the  higher  scenes,  has  perhaps  a  deeper  and 
more  exalted  interest.  The  Popish  zealots, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  prophetic  crones  or 
heroic  monks,  are  very  tiresome  personages. 
Catherine  Seyton  is  a  wilful  deterioration  of 
Diana  Vernon,  and  is  far  too  pert  and  con- 
fident ;  while  her  paramour  Roland  Graeme  is, 
for  a  good  part  of  the  work,  little  better  than 
a  blackguard  boy,  who  should  have  had  his 
head  broken  twice  a  day,  and  been  put  nightly 
in  the  stocks,  for  his  impertinence.  Some  of 
the  scenes  at  Lochleven  are  of  a  different 
pitch; — though  the  formal  and  measured  sar- 
casms which  the  Queen  and  Lady  Douglas 
interchange  with  such  solemn  verbosity,  have 
a  very  heavy  and  unnatural  effect.  These 
faults,  however,  are  amply  redeemed  by  the 
beauties  with  which  they  are  mingled.  There 
are  some  grand  passages,  of  enthusiasm  and 
devoted  courage,  in  Catherine  Seyton.  The 
escape  from  Lochleven  is  given  with  great 
effect  and  spirit — and  the  subsequent  muster- 
ing of  the  Queen's  adherents,  and  their  march 
to  Langside,  as  well  as  the  battle  itself,  are 
full  of  life  and  colouring.  The  noble  bearing 
and  sad  and  devoted  love  of  George  Douglas 
— the  brawl  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  scenes  at  Holyrood,  both  serious  and 
comic,  as  well  as  many  of  the  minor  charac- 
ters, such  as  the  Ex-abbot  of  St.  Mary's  me- 
tamorphosed into  the  humble  gardener  of 
Lochleven,  are  all  in  the  genuine  manner  of 
the  author,  and  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
any  other  hand.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
work  is  unsatisfactory,  and  too  deficient  in 
design  and  unity.  We  do  not  know  why  it 
should  have  been  called  "The  Abbot."  as 
that  personage  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  As  an  historical  sketch,  it  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end ; — nor  does  the  time 
which  it  embraces  possess  any  peculiar  inter- 
est:— and  for  a  history  of  Roland  Gramme, 
which  is  the  only  denomination  that  can  give 
it  coherence,  the  narrative  is  not  only  far  too 
slight  and  insignificant  in  itself,  but  is  too 
much  broken  in  upon  by  higher  persons  and 
weightier  affairs,  to  retain  any  of  the  interest 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 

"  Kenilworth,"  however,  is  a  flight  of  an- 
other wing — and  rises  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  the  level  of  Ivanhoe ; — displaying, 
perhaps,  as  much  ]>o\ver  in  assembling  to- 
gether, and  distributing  in  striking  groups, 
the  copious  historical  materials  of  that  ro- 
mantic age,  as  the  other  does  in  eking  out 
their  scantiness  by  the  riches  of  the  author's 
imagination.  Elizabeth  herself,  surrounded 
as  she  is  with  lively  and  imposing  recollec- 
tions, was  a  difficult  personage  to  bring  promi- 
nently forward  in  a  work  of  fiction :  But  the 
task,  we  think,  is  here  not  only  fearlessly, 
but  admirably  performed ;  and  the  character 
brought  out.  not  merely  with  the  most  un- 


sparing fulness,  but  with  the  moat  brflliut 
and  seducing  effect.    Leicester  is  less  happy; 
and  we  have  certainly  a  great  deal  too  msca 
both  of  the  blackguardism  of  Michael  Lam- 
bourne,  the  atrocious  villany  of  Varney  and 
Foster,  and  the  magical  dealings  of  A  laws 
and  \\  ayland  Smith.    Indeed,  almost  all  the 
lower  agents  in  the  performance  have  a  sort 
of  Demoniacal  character :  and  the  deep  and 
disgusting  guilt  by  which  most  of  the  main 
incidents  are  developed,  make  a  splendid  pat- 
sage  of  English  history  read  like  the  New  gate 
Calendar,  and  give  a  certain  horror  to  the 
story,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  historical 
truth,  nor  attractive  in  a  work  of  imagination. 
The  great  charm  and  glory  of  the  piece, 
however,  consists  in  the  magnificence  ami 
vivacity  of  the  descriptions  with   which  it 
abounds ;  and  which  set  before  our  eyes,  with 
a  freshness  and  force  of  colouring  which  on 
scarcely  ever  be  gained  except  by  actual  ob- 
servation, all  the  pomp  and  stateliness,  the 
glitter  and  solemnity,  of  that  heroic  reign. 
The  moving  picture  of  Elizabeth's  night  entry 
to  Kenilworth  is  given  with  such  spirit,  rich- 
ness, and  copiousness  of  detail,  that  we  seem 
actually  transported   to  the   middle  of  the 
scene.  We  feel  the  press,  and  hear  the  mese 
and  the  din — and  descry,  amidst  the  fading 
lights  of  a  summer  eve,  the  majestical  pacings 
and  waving  banners  that  surround  the  march 
of  the  heroic  Queen ;  while  the  mixture  of 
ludicrous  incidents,  and  the  ennui  that  steals 
on  the  lengthened  parade  and  fatiguing  prepa- 
ration, give  a  sense  of  truth  and  reality  to  the 
sketch  that  seems  to  belong  rather  to  recent 
recollection  than  mere  ideal  conception.    We 
believe,  in  short;  that  we  have  at  this  moment 
as  lively  and  distinct  an  impression  of  the 
whole  scene,  as  we  shall  have  in  a  few  week* 
of  a  similar  Joyous  Entry,  for  which  prepara- 
tions are  now  making*  in  this  our  loyal  me- 
tropolis,— and  of  which  we  hope,  before  that 
time,  to  be  spectators.     The  account  of  Lei- 
cester's princely  hospitality,  and  of  the  roysl 
divertisements  "that    ensued. — the  feasting* 
and  huntings,  the  flatteries  and  dissembling*, 
the  pride,  the  jealousy,  the  ambition,  the  re- 
venge,— are  all  portrayed  with  the  same  ani- 
mating pencil,  and  leave  every  thing  behind, 
but  some  rival  works  of  the  same  unrivalled 
artist.    The  most  surprising  piece  of  mere 
description,  however,  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
is  that  of  Amy's  magnificent  apartments  it 
Cumnor  Place,  and  of  the  dress  and  beauty 
of  the  lovely  creature  lor  whom  they  were 
adorned.     We  had  no  idea  before  that  op- 
holstery  and  millinery  could  be  made  so  en- 
gaging ;  and  though  we  are  aware  that  it  ii 
the  living  Beautv  that  gives  its  enchantment 
to  the  scene,  and  breathes  over  the  whole  in 
air  of  voluptuousness,  innocence,  and  pity,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  vivid  and 
clear  presentment  of  the  visible  objects  if 
which   she  is  surrounded,  and   the  anlioa* 
splendour  in  which  she  is  enshrined,  not  only 
strengthen  our  impressions  of  the  reality,  W    t 

*  The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Edinburgh  in  Jalft 
1822. 
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actually  fascinate  and  delight  us  in  th.-m- 

tie  draperies  and  still 
a  grand  historical  picture  often  divide  our  ad- 
ion  willi  the  path  of  I  he  story 

told  bl  uastro- 

unfortunate  Amj  herself  is  too 
aickeninj  and  mil  ol  pay  to  be  endured;  ami 
we  shrink  from  the  recollection  of  ii 

would  frurn  that  of  a  r hi  calamity  of  our 

own.    The  part  of  Tressilinn  is  unfortunate  on 
the  whole  though  it  contains  touch'"*  of  in- 
-    The  sketch  "I  you 
'.  aiul  in  excellent  lei 
beside  it.     More,  we  ilunk. 

might  hare  1 a  made  of  the  desolate  age 

aiul  broken-hearted  anguish  ol  Sit  Hugh  Roo- 
sart ;  (hough  there  axe  one  or  two  little  traits 
of  his  paternal   love  and  crashed  afl 
that  are  inimitably  sweet  sod  pathetic,  aod 
which  might  have  lost  their  effect,  pi 
if  the  sciie  had   been  extended.     We  do  not 
Bitch  about  the  goblin  dwarf,  norths  boat, 
nor  the  meroer, — nor  any  of  the  ether  charac- 
ters. They  are  all  too  fantastical  and  affected. 
I  ratherfrorn  the  quaintness 
of  old  plays,  than  the  reality  of  past  and  pres- 
ent nature  ;  and  serve  belter  to  show  what 
ere  to  be  met  wiih  in 
the  Masks  and  Pageants  of  the  age,  than  what 
ictually  tn  be  found  in  the  living  popu- 
lation »f  !h"  la 

'•The  Pirates"  is  a  bold  attempt  tofunii-.li 
out  a  la  rent  fill  story,  from  a  very  nar- 

row circle  nf  society,  and  a  scene  so  circum- 
I  y  to  ad  m  i  t  o  f  an  y  great  scope 
or  variety  of  action;  and  its  failure,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  thought  to  have  failed,  should, 
in  fair  :  ohiefli  i  •  this  scanti- 

ness.! f  the  materials.    The  author, 

linely,  lias  been  obliged  to  borrow  pretty 
i   other   regions.     The  character 
•  ry  ol   Mertoun  (which  is  at  one 
mon-place    and    extravagant), — that   of   the 
himself, — and  thai  ol  H  dcre  th 

m  with  the  localities  "I  Shet- 
land, or  the  peculiarities  of  an  insular  life. 
Mr   ^  ello     ■    -  thoi  .'■>  he  •_  res  oc 
none  si  i lasts,  is  in  the  same 

blemish,  however.  o|    tin. 

Itency    Ml    Cleveland's 

character,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  he  $  -- 

i  so  much  betta/ 

intially 

iud I,  i-  this  disappoiot- 

ng  the  grounds  ol  it  that  we 
OMaol  help  suspecting  thai  the  author  him- 
n.-lf  moat  have  altered  his  design  in  the 
of  the  work;  and,  finding  himself  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  either  a  demon  or  a  hero  of  the 
i  he  bad  introduced  with  a 
view  to  one  or  other  of  these  eh 
look  himself  to  the  expedient  of  leaving  him 

-\  hich,   after 
■  induct  ami  situa- 
ii  with  the  i  lich  he  is  supposed 

All  that  we  see  of  lem  i 

I,   heartless   follow — 

0    c.'iptl- 

of  the  high-minded,  ro- 
mantic  Minna,  or  even  to  supplant  an  old 


friend  in  the  favour  of  the  honest  I'dal'ir. 
The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  pietuie  of 
his  family.    Nothing  can  be  mora  beautiful 

ihiin   the  description  of  the  two  a 
the  gentle  and  innocent  affection  that  eon- 
to  unite  them,  even  after  lore  has  come 

to  divide  their  interests  and  wish.--  'I  he  visit 
paid   them    t  ■   the   tells 

them  at  midnighi.  lead  lo  a  hoe  display  of 
the  perfect  purity  of  their  y 
the   name   gentleness   and  d  their 

clmracter.     There  is,  pi 
runs  in  the  development  and  lull  exhibit 
ile-ii  lathei's  character;  w  ho  is  lirsi  in  trod  need 
to  us  as  little  else  than  a  jovial,  Ihougj 
hospitable  housekeeper,    but  |    dis- 

closes the  most  captivating  i  dy  of 

kindness  and  i 

departing,  for  an  instant,  from  the  frank  home- 

lal  demeanour.    Noma  isa 

new  incarnation  of  Meg  Mei  I  jalpa- 

bly  the  same  in  the  spirit.    I.  idea  in 

her  habits  and  associates,  and  less  lofty  and 
pathetic  in  her  denunciations,  she  reconciles 
fewer  contradictions,  and  is.  on  the  whole, 
inferior  perhaps  to  bet  but  is  far 

:d"i\.-  the  r.ink  ui  .i  mere  imitated  i 
character.    The  I'daller'.-  visit  to  her  dwell- 
ing on  the  Fitml-1  nrably  managed. 

;hly  characteristic  of  b  -     Of 

the  humorous  ch  is  the 

best.    Few  thinta  i   than 

-eription  ot  man  prn^r 

to  the  feast  of  the  Udaller.  Clninl  Halcro  is 
too  fantastical ;  and  peculiarly  out  of  place, 
we  should  think,  in  such  a  region.  A  man 
who  talks  in  quotations  from  common  plays, 
and  proses  eternally  about  glorious  John  Dry- 
den,  luckily  is  not  often  to  be  mat  with  any- 
where, but  least  of  all  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Bunce  is  liable  to  the  same  objection,  —  l! 

re  pails  ol  e||  as 

that  of  Fletcher  and  the  net  Ot  the  crew, 
given  with  infinite  spirit  and  effect.     Th 

nt  of  the  story  is  strained  and  im- 
probable, and  the  conclusion  rather  unsatis- 
factory:  But  the  work,  on  the  whole,  opens 
up  a  new  world  lo  our  curiosity,  and  affords 
another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  pliability, 

ills. 

Mm  to  the  mirk  which  has  af- 

retexi  i"r  this  long  retrospection, 

and  which  we  have  approached,  as  befittetfi 

a  royal  through  this  long  vista  of 

fireparalory    splendour  Dg    thai    it 

las  now  been  three  months  in  the  hands  of 
the  public — and  must  be  about  as  well  known 
in  most  of  our  readers  as  the  older  works  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded — we  do  not  very 
well  see  why  we  should  not  deal  with  it  ae 
summarily  as  we  have  done  w  ith  Ihettl 
sparing  our  dutiful  readers  the  Fatigue  ol  tod- 

ing  through  a  til-tail  with  which  tie  v  SI 
ready  familiar,  content  mirschcs  fl  i th  niaiking 
our  "opinion  of  it   in  the  same  general  and 
comprehensive  manner  that  W*  have  v>  • 

il  as  in  the  rodndions.  This 

s  the  course  which,  in  the  mnin, 
we  propose  to  follow  ;  though.  (o\  vV\»  wSl*  «* 
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our  distant  readers,  as  well  as  to  give  more 
lorce  and  direct  application  to  our  general  re- 
marks, we  must  somewhat  enlarge  the  scale 
of  our  critical  notice. 

This  work,  though  dealing  abundantly  in 
invention,  is,  in  substance,  like  Old  Mortality 
and  Kenil  worth,  of  an  historical  character, 
and  may  be  correctly  represented  as  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  and  illustrate,  by  examples, 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, of  the  age,  of  James  I.  of  England.  And 
this,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  favourable  as- 
pect under  which  it  can  be  considered ;  for, 
while  it  certainly  presents  us  with  a  very 
brilliant,  and,  we  believe,  a  very  faithful  sketch 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  either  embodies  them  in  a 
very  interesting  story,  or  supplies  us  with  any 
rich  variety  of  particular  characters.  Except 
King  James  himself,  and  Richie  Moniplies, 
there  is  but  little  individuality  in  the  person- 
ages represented.  We  should  perhaps  add 
Master  George  Heriot ;  except  tliat  he  is  too 
staid  and  prudent  a  person  to  engage  very 
much  of  our  interest.  The  story  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure,  and  may  soon  be  told. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  a  young  Scottish  noble- 
man, whose  fortunes  had  been  ruined  by  his 
father's  profusion,  ami  chiefly  by  large  loans 
to  the  Crown,  comes  to  London  about  the  mid- 
dle of  James'  reign,  to  try  what  part  of  this 
debt  may  be  recovered  from  the  justice  of  his 
now  opulent  sovereign.  From  want  of  patron- 
age and  experience,  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  application  ;  and  is  about  to  withdraw  in 
despair,  when  his  serving  man.  Richard  Moni- 
plies, falling  accidentally  in  the  way  of  George 
Heriot,  the  favourite  jeweller  and  occasional 
banker  of  the  King,  that  benevolent  person  (to 
whom,  it  may  not  be  known  to  our  Southern 
readers,  Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  conducted  of  her  founded 
schools  or  charities)  is  pleased  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  affairs,  and  not  only  represents 
his  case  in  a  favourable  way  to  the  Sovereign, 
but  is  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  another 
nobleman,  with  whose  son,  Lord  Dalgarno,  he 
speedily  forms  a  rather  inauspicious  intimacy. 
By  this  youth  he  is  initiated  into  all  the  gaie- 
ties of  the  town;  of  which,  as  well  of  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  the  men  of  fashion  of 
the  time,  a  very  lively  picture  is  drawn. 
Amon-r  other  things,  he  is  encouraged  to  try 
his  fortune  at  play  ;  but,  being  poor  and  pru- 
dent, he  plays  but  for  small  sums,  and,  rather 
unhandsomely  we  must  own,  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice to  come  away  after  a  moderate  winning. 
On  this  account  he  is  slighted  by  Lord  Dal- 
garno and  his  more  adventurous  associates; 
and,  having  learned  that  they  talked  con- 
temptuously of  him,  and  that  Lord  D.  had 
prejudiced  the  King  and  the  Prince  against 
him,  he  challenges  him  for  his  perfidy  in  the 
Park,  and  actually  draws  on  him,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  abode.  This  was,  in?  those 
days,  a  very  serious  offence ;  and,  to  avoid  its 
immediate  consequences,  he  is  advised  to  take 
refuge  in  Whitefriars,  then  known  by  the  cant 
name  of  Abatia,  and  understood  to  possess  the 
privileges  of  a  sanctuary  against  ordinary  ar- 


rests.   A  vropos  of  this  retirement,  tre  km 
a  very  striking  and  animated  picture  of  Urn 
bullies  and  bankrupts,  and  swindlers  and  petty 
felons  by  whom  this  city  of  refuge  was  chieflj 
inhabited — and  among  whom  the  young  Lori 
has  the  good  lack  to  witness  a  murder,  com- 
mitted on  the  person  of  his  miserly  host.   Be 
then  bethinks  himself  of  repairing  to  Green- 
wich, where  the  court  was,  throwing  himself 
upon  the  clemency  of  the  King,  and  insisting 
on  being  confronted  with  his  accusers;  bnt 
happening  unfortunately  to  meet  with  hit 
Majesty  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Park  to  which 
he  had  pursued  the  stag,  ahead  of  all  his  at- 
tendants, his  sudden  appearance  so  startles 
and  alarms  that  pacific  monarch,  that  he  ac- 
cuses him  of  a  treasonable  design  on  his  life, 
and  has  him  committed  to  the  Tower,  under 
that  weighty  accusation.    In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  certain  Margaret  Ramsey,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  watchmaker  of  that  name, 
who  had  privately  fallen  in  love  with  him  at 
the  table  of  George  Hetiot  her  god-father,  and 
had,  ever  since,  kept  watch  over  his  proceed- 
ings, and  aided  him  in  his  difficulties  by  to- 
rions  stratagems  and  suggestions,  had  repaired 
to  Greenwich  in  male  attire,  with  the  roman- 
tic design  of  interesting  and  undeceiving  the 
King  with  regard  to  him.    By  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, she  does  obtain  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  statement  to  James ;  who,  in  order  to  pot 
her  veracity  to  the  test,  sends  her,  disguised 
as  she  was,  to  Glenvarloch"  s  prison  in  the 
Tower,  and  also  looses  upon  him  in  the  same 
place,  first  his  faithful  Heriot,  and  afterwards 
a  sarcastic  courtier,  while  he  himself  plays 
the  eavesdropper  to  their  conversation,  from  an 
adjoining  apartment  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  result  of  this  Dionjsian  experi- 
ment is.  to  satisfy  the  sagacious  monarch  both 
of  the  innocence  of  his  young  countryman, 
and  the  malignity  of  his  accusers;  who  are 
speedily  brought  to  shame  by  his  acquittal 
and  admittance  to  favour. 

There  is  an  underplot  of  a  more  extravagant 
and  less  happy  structure,  about  a  sad  and 
mysterious  lady  who  inhabits  an  inaccessible 
apartment  in  Heriot's  house,  and  turns  out  to 
be  the  deserted  wife  of  Lord  Dalgarno,  and* 
near  relation  of  Lord  Glenvarloch.  The  former 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  by  the  King, 
very  much  against  his  will ;  though"  he  is  con- 
siderably comforted  when  he  finds  that,  hr 
this  alliance,  he  acquires  right  to  an  ancient 
mortgage  over  the  lands  of  the  latter,  which 
nothing  but  immediate  payment  of  a  large 
sum  can  prevent  him  from  foreclosing.    Th>» 
is  accomplished  by  the  new-raised  credit  and 
consequential  agency  of   Richie   Moniplie*> 
though   not  without  a  scene  of  pettifogging 
difficulties.   The  conclusion  is  something  n*     I 
gical  and  sudden.     Lord  Dalgarno,  travelling      I 
to  Scotland  with  the  redemption-money  in  » 
portmanteau,  challenges  Glenvarloch  to  mwi 
and  fight  him,  one  stage  from  town;  apt 
while  he  is  waiting  on  the  common,  is  him- 
self shot  dead  by  one  of  the  Alsatian  bollif* 
who  had  heard  of  the  precious  cargo  trt* 
which  he  was  making  the  journey.    *Mi»  a* 
tagonist  comes  up  soon  enough  to 
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ion  nfter,  is  married  to  Miss  Ram- 
.  im  the  Kui^'  limls  ■  suitable  pedi- 
gree, and  at  conde- 

-  tn  preside;  while  Richard  Moniplies 
it  tin'  heroic  daughter  o(  the   I 

mivr.  and  is  knighted  in  a  rerj  characteristic 
manner  by  the  good-natured  monarch. 

The  beat  things  in  the  book,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  are  the  d  King 

James  arid  of  Richard  Moniplies — though  PAT 
Lord    Dalgarno  is  very  lively  and   will 
■•presents  the  gallantry  ami  prol 
of  the  time  ;  while  the  worthy  Earl,  his  father, 
illy  brought  forward  as  the 
type  of  the  ruder  and  more  uncorrupt' 

■  sorely  tempted  to  pro- 
Jin  Vin  the  Btnart  apprentice, 
the  mixed  chikliahne  roisra  of 

•ret  Ramsay,  and   the    native  li 
latere  candour  of  Martha  Trapbois,  and 
the  burnout  of  Dame  Sudd  let-hops,  and  divert 
inferior  persons.     But  the  rule  we  have 
laid   down   to   ourselves,  of  abstaining  from 
•  in  well-known  books,  must  not  be 
farther  broken,  in  the  very  hour  of  it.»  mad- 
men! ; — and  we  shall  therefore  conclude,  with 
men  general  remarks  on  the  work  be- 

-  as  we  have  already  bestowed  on  some 

other    performances,    probably  no    looj 
ir  in  most  el  imr  readers. 
We  .1')   nut    liinik.  then,  that   it  is  a   work 
either  of  so  much  genius  or  so  much  interest 
ilworth  or  [vanhoe,  or  the  earlii 
novels  "I  the  same  author  -and  yet 
-  who  will  in  all  likelihood 
it  to  those  books,  and  thai  for  lb 
■  which  induce  us  to  place  it  beneath 
—First,  thai  the 
sail  iii  London — and  that  the  ) 
quenlly   deprived    of   tin'    interest   and 
derived  from  the  beautiful  descriptions 
still  more  beautiful 
nation  of  its  features  and   expri 

m|  tin'  living  agents,  « Inch 
other  woik  it,  that 

i ers  are   more   entirely  bo 

•   memoi  iala  of  the  age  to 

I    they  refer,  anil   less  from  that  eternal 

sal    nature    which    is  of  all 
ii  mi)  ut  Ins  former  works.     The  plays 
it  dramatic  era.  and  III 
liich  have  been  preset  ved  i 

•'.'   all   diligent   readers 
ii  «  iih  the  peculiarities  by  v.  bich  it  was 
d.    But  unluckily  the  taste  ofthe 
nl   ili  it  quaint  and  fantastical ;  and 

^sarily  give 
i  picture  of   its   :. 
it  is  obvio  irted  and  i 

ire— and   their  characters  plainly 
-,ieak   and  act  as    no   liviu 

Now,  tins  style  of  carica- 
ilj  copied  in  the  work  before 
ewhat  softened  and  re- 
l  sense  of  the  author, 

-  «lnke 
:ar  as  whimsical  humourists  or  ■  i 
faithful  copies  of  the 

■I   period  ;  and   ll 
.•lent  delight  to  such  alendet 


wits  as  think   the  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare the  greatest  men  in  the  world,  and  here 
lind  their  little  archaeological  pet 
something  less  inconceivable  than  uonal,  they 
carinnt  l.ul  to  offend  and  disappoint  ail 
who  hold  that  nature  alone  must  bl 
ol  all  natural  interest. 

It.  we  object  to  this  work,  n- 
pared  with  lliuse  to  which  we  hav.-  alluded. 
that  the  interest  is  more  that  of  situation,  and 
less  of  character  or  action,  than  in  any  of  the 
turner.  The  hen  il  tint  so  much  an  actor  or 
a  BufTerer,  in  most  of  the  eve 
as  a  spectator.  Willi  comparatively  little  to 
do  in  the  business  ol  the  scene,  he  i>  n 

pla I  in  the  front  of  it,  to  look  on  with  the 

reader  as  it  passes.     Ilil.i- nlinai  y  and 

slow-moving  suit  at  court — and,  a  pr> , 
thiB — all   the   humours  and  oddities  of  the 
sovereign  are  exhibited  in  rich  and  splendid 
detail.     He  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  lor  a  day 
m  Whitefriar* — aud  all  the  horrors  and  atro- 
cities of  the  Sanctuary  are  spread  out  before 
us  through  the  greater  part  of  a  volume.   Two 
or  three  murders  are  committed,  in  which  he 
has  no  interest,  and  no  other  part  than  that  of 
being  accidentally  present.     His  own  scanty 
part,  in  short,  is  performed  in  the  victnlt)  of 
a  number  of  other  separate  t, 
this  mere  juxtaposition  is  made  an  »| 
for  stringing  them  I'his- 

torical  .  We  should  no)  care  very 

miii'li  if  llns  only  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
piece — but  it  also  sensibly  xvei  teres! 

— and  ii'dui.  ihe  rank  of  acomiuc- 

aging  narrative,   in   which 
every  event  gives  and  receives 

from  its  connection  with  the  rest,  to  that  ol  a 
mere  collection  of  sketches,  relating  to  thu 
same  period  and  state  of  soi 

The  character  of  the  hero,  we  also  think, 
is  more  than  usually  a  failure.     He  is  not  only 
•nable  and   - 

prosperity  we  need  feel  no  great  appn  hen- 
sion,  but  he  is  gratuitously  debased  bj  certain 
infirmities  of  a  mean  and  somewhat  - 
description,  which  suit  remarkably  ill  wiih 
the  heroic  character.  His  prudent  deport- 
ment at  the  gaming  table,  and  nil 
borrowings  of  money,  bare  been  already 
at;  and  we  may  add,  that  when  in- 
'     Hi  riot  about  thi  i  dam- 

sal  who  is  found  with  him  in  the  Tower,  he 
makes  i  story  for  the  occasion,  with 

iptitnde  of  invention,  whicl 
minds  i  i  f  Jose|  b  Surface  at 

French  mill"  the  hjgb-mindi 

ii  puritanical  Baron  ol 
The-  hief  faults  of  the  work,  and 

they  are  not  slight  ones.     Its  merit! 
require  to  be  specified.     They   embrace  all 
to  which  we  have  not  specially  ol  ;• 
general  brilliancy  and  force  of  the  colouring, 
the    ease  and    spirit  of   the   design,    nnd    tin- 

srtYing  touches  of  character 

we  have  have  long  admired  m  llie  best 
Of  llie  author.      Besides  the  Kini;  and  !. 
Moniplies,  at  whose  mi 

hinted,  it  would  be  unjust  lo  pan  over  Uv» 
prodigious  sttcngvK  o(    vmxwwi  >\va\ 
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guishes  the  part  of  Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois,  and 
the  inimitable  scenes,  though  of  a  coarse  and 
revolting  complexion,  with  Duke  Hildebrod 
and  the  miser  of  Alsatia.  The  Templar 
Lowestoffc,  and  Jin  Vin,  the  aspiring  appren- 
tice, are  excellent  sketches  of  their  kind. 
So  are  John  Christie  and  his  frail  dame.  Lord 
Dalgamo  is  more  questionable.  There  are 
passages  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ability  in 
this  part ;  but  he  turns  out  too  atrocious.  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  wearies  us  from  the 
beginning,  ana  so  does  the  horologist  Ramsay  . 
— because  they  are  both  exaggerated  and  un- 
natural characters.  We  scarcely  see  enough 
of  Margaret  Ramsay  to  forgive  her  all  her  ir- 
regularities, and  her  high  fortune ;  but  a  great 
deal  certainly  of  what  we  do  see  is  charm- 
ingly executed.    Dame  Ursula  is  something ! 


between  the  vulgar  gossippmg  of  Mrs.  Quickly 
in  the  merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  tin 
atrocities  of  Mrs.  Turner  and  Lady  Suffolk; 
and  it  is  rather  a  contamination  of  Margaret1! 
purity  to  have  used  such  counsel. 

We  have  named  them  all  now.  or  nearly— 
and  must  at  length  conclude.  Indeed;  nothing 
but  the  fascination  of  this  author's  pen,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  away  from  him,  conM 
have  induced  us  to  be  so  particular  in  oat 
notices  of  a  story,  the  details  of  which  will  m 
soon  be  driven  out  of  our  heads  by  other  de- 
tails as  interesting — and  as  little  fated  to  be  re- 
membered. There  are  other  two  books  coming 
we  hear,  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  and  by 
the  time  there  are  four  or  five,  that  is.  in  abort 
eighteen  months  hence,  we  must  hold  our- 
selves prepared  to  give  some  account  of  thea. 


(©ttobtr,  1823.) 
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5.  The  Steam  Boat.    By  the  Author  of  "Annals  of  the  Parish,"  &c.     1  vol.  12mo.    Black 
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6.  The  Entail,  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy.    By  the  Author  of  "Annals  of  the  Parish,"  "Sn 
Andrew  Wyllie,"  &c.     3  vols.  18mo.    Blackwood.     Edinburgh  :  1823. 

7.  Ringan  Gilhaize,  or  the  Covenanters.    By  the  Author  of  "Annals  of  the  Parish,"  &«. 
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11.  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.    By  the  Author  of  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
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We  have  been  sometimes  accused,  we  ob- 
serve, of  partiality  to  the  writers  of  our  own 
country,  and  reproached  with  helping  mid- 
dling Scotch  works  into  notice,  while  far  more 
meritorious  publications  in  England  and  Ire- 
land have  been  treated  with  neglect.  We 
take  leave  to  say,  that  there  could  not  possi- 
bly be  a  more  unjust  accusation :  and  the  list 
of  books  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle, affords  of  itself,  we  now  conceive,  the 
most  triumphant  refutation  of  it.    Here  is  a 

*  I  have  retained  most  of  the  citations  in  this 
article : — the  books  from  which  they  are  taken  not 
being  so  universally  known  as  those  of  Sir  Waller 
Soon — and  yet  deserving,  I  think,  of  being  thus 
recalled  to  the  attention  of  general  readers.  The 
whole  aeem  to  have  been  originally  put  out  anony- 
mously : — But  the  auihorship  has  been  long  ago 
acknowledged  ; — so  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  mention  that  the  first  seven  in  the  list  are  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Gait,  Valerius  and  Adam 
Blair  of  Mr.  Lockbart— and  the  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows, and  Margaret  Lindsay,  of  Professor  Wilson. 


set  of  lively  and  popular  works,  that  have  at- 
tracted, and  very  deservedly,  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  every  part  of  the  empire — issuing 
from  the  press,  successively  /or  four  or  firs 
years,  in  this  very  city,  and  under  our  eyes, 
and  not  hitherto  honoured  by  us  with  any  in- 
dication of  our  being  even  conscious  of  their 
existence.  The  causes  of  this  long  neglect  it 
can  now  be  of  no  importance  to  explain.  Bo' 
sure  we  are,  that  our  ingenious  countrymen 
have  far  greater  reason  to  complain  of  it,  than 
any  aliens  can  have  to  impute  this  tardy  reps- 
ration  to  national  partiality. 

The  works  themselves  are  evidently  loo 
numerous  to  admit  of  our  now  giving  mote 
than  a  very  general  account  of  them : — a*! 
indeed,  some  of  their  authors  emulate  their 
great  prototype  so  successfully  in  the  rapid 
succession  of  their  performances,  that,  ev» 
if  they  had  not  been  so  far  ahead  of  us  at  tho 
starting,  we  must  soon  have  been  reduced  to 
deal  with  them  as  we  have  done  with  kin 
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and  only  to  have  noticed  their  production! 
when  they  K»d  irrown  up  iuto  groups  and  fa- 
milies— .is  they  increased  und  multiplii-d  in 
mating  that  we  regard  ihem 
as  imitations  of  tiie  inimitable  novels. — which 
wt.  who  never  presume  to  peep  under  masks, 
still  hold  to  be  by  an  author  unknown. — we 
have  already  exhausted  more  than  half  their 
U  character.  The)  are  inferior  certainly 
(and  what  is  noli)  to  their  great  originals. 
Bui  ihey  are  the  best  copies  which 
yet  bean  produced  of  them;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  creditable  to  the  genius  of  our  be- 
loved country,  that,  even  in  those  gay  and 
airy  walks  of  literature  from  which  she  had 
been  so  long  estranged,  an  opening  was  no 
cornier  made,  by  the  splendid  success  of  one 
gifted  Scotsman,  than  many  others  were  found 
ready  to  enter  upon  them,  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, and  a  force  of  invention,  that  prom- 

ill  farther  to  extend  their  bound:' 
and  to  make  these  new  adventurers,  if  not  form- 
rivals,  at  least  not  unworthy  followers 
of  him  by  whose  example  they  were  roused. 
There  are  three  author*,  it  seems,  to  the 
'works  now  before  us; — so  at  least  the  lille- 
:  and  it  is  a  rule  with  us,  to 
pive  implicit  faith  to  those  solemn  intimations. 
We  think,  indeed,  that  without  the   help  of 
oracle,  we  should  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
rks  which  are  now  claimed 
)V  lit '  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  to 
!  ihe  same  hand  ;  But  we  should  cer- 
tainly  have   been   inclined   to    suppose,   that 
there  was  only  one  author  for  all  the  rest. — 
[inn,    perhaps,    of    Valtrins, 
:  Ins  little  resemblance,  either  in  suh- 
■    to  any  of  those  with  which 
it  is  i  led. 

the  arduous  lask  of  imitating  the  great 

•list,  they  have  apparently  found  it  neoes- 

lo  resort  to  the  great  principle  of  division 

of    labour;    and    yet   they    have   DOt,   among 

been  able  to  equal  the  work  of  his  single 

hand  !   The  author  of  the  Parish  AunaUseems 

-■lit  chiefly  to  rival  the  humorous 

and   less  dignified   parts  of  his  original;  by 

representation!  of   the   character   and 

■n  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  in 

ngled  with  traits  of  si 

aarcasi  !  occasionally  sol 

!  by  touches  of  unexpected  ten- 
ill  harmonised  by 
'rue  truth  to  nature  and   fine  sense  of 
national  peculiarity.     In  these  delineations 
i  doubt,  more  vulgarity,  both  of 
style  and  conception,  and  less  poetical  inven- 
tion, than  in  the  corresponding  pnssages  of 
>rk*  h"  aspires  to  imitate;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there   is  more  of   that   peculiar 
humour  which  depends  on  thecombinal 

uiivctt.  indolence,  and  occasional  ab- 
surdity, with  natural   \  and  taste, 
and  ki                                             ■  haiacters — 
Sir  Roger  de  ('•»■ 
Mi   I'm.-! 

h  readers,  but 

•  •  i:'.!  hitherto  had  any  good 

There   is  also  more 


casm,  and  a  more  distinct  moral,  or  unity  of 
didactic  purpose,  in  most  of  his  writings,  than 
it  would  be  easy  to  diaCOTM  In  the 
pricious,  and  fanciful  sketches  of  his  great 
master. 

The  other  two  authors  have  formed  them- 
selves more  upon  the  poetical,  rcllecti\ 
pathetic  parts  of  their  common  model:  and 
have  aimed  at  emulating  such  beautiful  pic- 
tures as  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattison,  the  blind 
old  women  in  Old  Mortality  and  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  the  courtship  at  the  Mermaid- 
en's  Well,  and,  generally,  his  innumi 
and  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  soft,  simple, 
and  sublime  scenery  of  Scotland,  as  v 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  its  belter 
rustic  population.  Though  far  better  skilled 
than  their  associate,  in  the  art  of  compo 
and  chargeable,  perhaps,  with  leas  direct  mu- 
tation, we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  much 
less  original,  and  as  having  performed,  upon 
the  whole,  a  far  easier  task.  They  have  no 
great  variety  of  style,  and  but  little  of  actual 
invention. — and  are  mannerists  in  the  strongest 
senBe  of  that  term.  Though  unquestionably 
pathetic  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  they  are 
pathetic,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  common 
recipes,  which  enable  any  one  almost,  to  draw 
tears,  who  will  condescend  to  employ  them. 
Thev  are  mighty  religious  too, — but  appa- 
rently on  the  same  principle  ;  and.  while  their 
laboured  attacks  on  our  sympathies  are  felt,  at 
lust,  to  be  somewhat  importunate  and  puerile, 
their  devotional  orthodoxies  seem  to  tend, 
every  now  and  ihen,  a  little  towards  cant. 
This  is  perhaps  too  harshly  said  ;  and  is  more, 
we  confess,  the  result  of  the  second  reading 
than  the  first ;  and  suggested  rather  by  a  com- 
parison with  their  great  original,  than  an  im- 
pression of  their  own  independent  merits. 
Compared  with  that  high  standard,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  they  are  somewhat 
wanting  in  manliness,  freedom,  and  liberality  ; 
and,  while  they  enlarge,  in  a  sort  of  pastoral, 
emphatic,  and  melodious  style,  on  ihe  virtues 
of  our  cottagers,  and  the  apostolical  sanctity 
of  our  ministers  and  elders,  the  delights  of 
pure  nfTection,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Bible, 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  bold  and  free 
vein  of  invention,  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  rectifying  spirit  01 
sense,  which  redeem  all  thai  gloat  author*! 
flights  from  the  imputation  either  of  extrava- 
gance or  affectation,  and  give  weighs,  a«  well 
as  truth,  to  his  most  poetical  delineations  of 
nature  and  of  passion.  But,  though  the 
not  pretend  to  this  rare  merit,  which  hn» 
scarcely  fallen  to  the  share  of  more  llian  one 
since  the  days  Ol  Shakespeare,  theie  is  no 
doubt  much  beautiful  writing,  much  admi- 
rable description,  and  much  both  of  ' 
and  of  lofty  feeling,  in  the  volumes  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  ;  and  though 
rior  and  borrowed  lights  are  dimmed  in  the. 
broader  blaze  of  Ihe  luminary,  who  now  till* 
our  Northern  sky  with  his  glory,  they  still  hold 
their  course  distinctly  within  the  I 
traction,  and  make  a  visible  part  of  ihe  anion 
dour  which  draws  to  that  quarter  of  the  hea 
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We  must  now,  however,  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  particular  works  we  have  enumerated; 
among  which,  and  especially  in  the  first  series, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  of  design,  as 
well  as  inequality  of  merit.  The  first  with 
which  we  happened  to  become  acquainted, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting of  the  whole,  is  that  entitled  "An- 
nals of  the  Parish"  comprising  in  one  little 
volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages  the  do- 
mestic chronicle  of  a  worthy  minister,  on  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
fifty-one  years,  from  1760  to  1810.  The 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  pastor's  character, 
tinctured  as  it  is  by  his  professional  habits  and 
sequestered  situation,  form  but  a  part  of  the 
attraction  of  this  work.  The  brief  and  natural 
notices  of  the  public  events  which  signalised 
the  Ion"  period  through  which  it  extends,  and 
the  slight  and  transient  effects  they  produced 
on  the  tranquil  lives  and  peaceful  occupations 
of  his  remote  parishioners,  have  not  only  a 
natural,  we  think,  but  a  moral  and  monitory 
effect;  and,  while  they  revive  in  our  own 
breasts  the  almost  forgotten  impressions  of  our 
childhood  and  early  youth,  as  to  the  same 
transactions,  make  us  feel  the  actual  insignifi- 
cance of  those  successive  occurrences  which, 
each  in  its  turn,  filled  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries,— and  the  little  real  concern  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  have  in  the  public  history 
of  their  day.  This  quiet  and  detailed  retro- 
spect of  fifty  years,  brings  the  true  moment 
and  value  of  the  events  it  embraces  to  the 
test,  as  it  were,  of  their  actual  operation  on 
particular  societies ;  and  helps  to  dissipate  the 
illusion,  by  which  private  persons  are  so  fre- 
quently led  to  suppose,  that  thev  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  wisdom  of  cabinets,  or 
the  madness  of  princes.  The  humble  sim- 
plicity of  the  chronicler's  character  assists,  no 
doubt,  this  sobering  effect  of  his  narrative. 
The  natural  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  he 
puts  down  great  things  by  the  side  of  little — 
and  considers  as  exactly  on  the  same  level, 
the  bursting  of  the  parish  mill-dam  and  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles — 
the  victory  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  dona- 
tion of  50/.  to  his  kirk-session, — are  all  equally 
edifying  and  agreeable ;  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  pleasing  way,  that  law  of  intellectual,  as 
well  as  of  physical  optics,  by  which  small 
things  at  hand  uniformly  appear  greater  than 
large  ones  at  a  distance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  work,  however,  is 
in  the  traits  of  character  which  it  discloses, 
and  the  commendable  brevity  with  which 
the  whole  chronicle  is  digested.  We  know 
scarcely  any  instance  in  which  a  modern 
writer  has  shown  such  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration for  his  readers.  With  very  consider- 
able powers  of  humour,  the  lmlricous  incidents 
are  never  dwelt  upon  with  any  tediousness. 
nor  pushed  to  the  length  of  burlesque  or  caric- 
ature— and  the  more  seducing  touches  of 
pathos  with  which  the  work  abounds,  are 
mtenninsled  and  cut  short,  with  the  same 
sparing  and  judicious  hand ; — so  that  the  tem- 
perate and  natural  character  of  the  pastor  is 
thus,  by  a  rare  merit  and  felicity,  made  to 


preponderate  over  the  tragic  ana  comic  geums 
of  the  author.  That  character  is,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  as  happily  conceived  as  it  it 
admirably  executed — contented,  humble,  ami 
perfectly  innocent  and  sincere — very  orthodox, 
and  zealously  Presbyterian,  without  learning 
or  habits  of  speculation — soft-hearted  and  full 
of  indulgence  and  ready  sympathy,  without 
any  enthusiasm  or  capacity  of  devoted  attach- 
ment— given  to  old-fashioned  prejudices,  with 
an  instinctive  sagacity  in  practical  affairs — 
and  unconsciously  acute  in  detecting  the  char- 
acters of  others,  and  singularly  awake  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  without  a  notion  either  of 
observation  or  of  poetry — very  patient  and 
primitive  in  short,  indolent  and  gossiping,  and 
scarcely  ever  stirring  either  in  mind  or  person, 
beyond'  the  limits  of  his  parish.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  curiously  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  supposed  author — very  genuine 
homely  Scotch  in  the  idiom  and  many  of  the 
expressions  —  but  tinctured  with  scriptural 
phrases,  and  some  relics  of  college  learning— 
ami  all  digested  in  the  grave  and  methodical 
order  of  an  old-fashioned  sermon. 

After  so  much  praise,  we  are  rather  afraid 
to  make  any  extracts — for  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  book, 
and  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity — and  that  it  is 
only  good-natured  people,  with  something  of 
the  annalist's  own  simplicity,  that  will  be  as 
much  pleased  with  it  as  we  have  been.  For 
the  sake  of  such  persons,  however,  we  will 
venture  on  a  few  specimens.  Here  is  the 
description  of  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

"  Secondly.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  coming 
of  Mrs.  Malcolm.  She  was  die  widow  of  a  Civile 
shipmaster,  that  »» lost  at  sea  with  his  vessel.  &l» 
was  a  genly  body,  calm  and  methodical.  From 
morning  lo  night  she  sal  at  her  wheel,  spinning  ibe 
finest  lint,  which  suited  well  with  her  pule  hands. 
She  never  changed  her  widow's  weeds,  and  she 
was  aye  as  if  she  had  just  tieen  la'cn  out  of  a  band- 
box. The  tear  was  alien  in  her  e'e  when  the  bairni 
were  at  the  school ;  but  when  they  came  home,  her 
spirit  was  lighted  up  with  gladness,  although,  poor 
woman,  site  had  many  a  lime  very  Utile  to  give 
them.  They  were,  however,  wonderful  well-bred 
things,  and  took  with  thankfulness  whatever  sue 
set  before  them,  for  they  knew  that  their  father,  the 
breadwinner,  was  away,  and  that  she  hud  to  work 
sore  lor  their  bit  and  drop.  1  dare  say,  the  only 
vexation  that  ever  she  had  from  any  ol  litem,  on 
their  own  account,  was  when  Charlie,  the  eldest 
laddie,  hud  won  fourpence  at  pilch  and  toss  ai  the 
school,  which  he  brought  home  with  a  promt  heart 
to  his  mother.  I  happened  to  be  dauiirin' bye  U 
the  lime,  and  just  looked  in  at  the  door  lo  tay  glide 
night.  And  there  was  she  silting  with  ihe  silent 
tear  on  her  check,  and  Charlie  creeling  as  it'  he  bad 
done  a  great  fault,  and  the  oilier  lour  looking  on 
wi'  h  sorrowful  laces.  Never.  I  am  aure,  did  Charlie 
Malcolm  gamble  after  that  night. 

"I  often  wondered  what  brought  Mrs.  Malcolm 
to  our  clachan.  instead  of  going  lo  a  populous  town, 
where  she  might  have  taken  up  a  liuxtry-shop.  H 
she  was  but  of  a  silly  constitution,  the  which  would 
have  been  belter  lor  her  than  spinning  from  morning 
to  far  in  ihe  night,  as  if  she  was  in  verity  drawing 
the  thread  of  Ine.  But  ii  was,  no  doubt,  Iroiu  an 
honest  pride_  to  hide  her  poverty ;  lor  w  hen  b« 
daughter  Elite  was  ill  with  the  measles— the  poof 
lassie  was  very  ill — nobody  thought  she  could  con* 
through;  and  when  she  did  .'jet  the  turn,  she  »»• 
for  many  a  day  a  heavy  handful ; — our  seaMou  ueiaf 
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rich,  and  nobody  on  il  but  cripple  Tommy  Doidles, 
-  .-it  th.it  time  known  through  nil  the  cooniry 
»ije  fur  !•>  gging  on  a  horse,  I  thought  u  my  duly  lo 
call  upon  Mrs  Malcolm  in  a  sympathising  wny,  and 
offer  in  Mncc — but  she  relused  it.     '  No, 

I  carina  lake  help  from  ihc  poor's 
box,  although  it's  very  true  that  I  am  in  great  need  ; 
for  it  in  ■  r  be  coal  up  to  my  bairns,  whom 

!t  may  please  God  to  restore  to  better  circumstance* 
when  I  am  no  to  see'l;  but  I  would  linn  borrow 
tnd  if.  «ir,  you  will  write  lo  Mr.  Man- 
land,  tint  is  now  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  ond 
tell   hnn   that   Marion  Shaw  would  be  obliged  to 
hiiit  for  the  lend  of  that  tooiu,  I  think  he  mil  not 
■  tend  it.' 
••  I  wrote  the  letter  that  night  to  Provost  Moit- 
nir  •■:  ilit  |hisi,  I  got  an  answer, 
with  twenty  pounds  for  Mrs.  Malcolm,  saying,  '  (lint 
it  was  wttti  sorrow  he  heard  so  small  a  trifle,  could 
be  sjervi      ibli   '     When  I  took  the  letter  and  the 
money,  which  was  in  a  bank-bill,  the  said.  ■  Thin 
ie  just   like   himsel.'     She  then  told  me,  that  Mr 
Mat' l.i ml  had  been  a  gentleman's  son  of  the  cast 
country,  but  driven  out  of  his  father's  house,  when 
a  lauMi'  .  .mother ;  and  that  he  hid 

as  •  servant  I. id  with  her  father,  who  was  the  Laird 
ot    ITillrogia,  but  run  thronuh  his  estate,  and  left 
her.  his  only  daughter,  in  little  better  than  <  ■ 
with  her  auntie,  Ibe  mother  of  Captain  M  ilcolm, 
her  husband   that  wos.     Provost   Mail  land  in  Ins 
servitude,  had  ta'cn  a  notion  ol  her;  and  when  he 
I  patrimony,  and  had  become  a  great 
.....  merchant,  m  In  snog  how,  she  was  left  by 
inn ry  her.  but  she  had 
-elf  to  her  cousin  ihe  Captain,  whose 
she  wua,     He  then  married  a  rich  lady,  and 
giew.  as  lie  was.  Lord  Provost  of  the  t'nv  : 
bo!  his  letter  with  the  twenty  pounds  to  mo,  showed 
that   he  hit  not  lorgotten  (lis  first  love.     Il  was  a 
short,  but  a  well-wrillen  letter,  in  a  fair  hand  of 
containing  much  of  the  true  genllem  it 

ii  said.  '  vY'ho  knows  but  out  of  the 
regard   lie  once  had   tor  their  mother,  he  may  do 
.  ng  Sir  my  live  helpless  orphans,-  " — Annul* 
tftht  Var„h.  pp.  16—21, 

Charles  afterwards  yoe9  lo  sea,  and  cornea 
home  unexpectedly. 

'owards  the  gloaming,  as  I  was 
taking  ration,  I  sow  a  brisk  sailor 

j  towards  me,     II"  hid  n  pn  ttv  green 
_•  on  a  bundle   tied  in  s  B  irci  ■ 

J  with  a  sink  over  his 

■boulder,  and  tu  this  bundle  was  a  wonderful  big 

i  It  as  no  one  in  our  parish  had  ever  seen.    It 

r-nut      This  blithe  rallant  was 

■  ho  h  nl  , e  all  the  w'ay  thst 

.ii  his  own  legs  from  Ol  i 

o  trader  was  then  'livering  her 

cargo.   I  told  him  how  his  mother,  and  hi*,  brothers, 

andhii  sillers  were  all  in  good  health,  and  went  to 

;  And  as  we  were  going  along,  he 

tins  things:  and  he  gave  me  six 

ihai  he  bad  brought  in  his 

ill  the  way  ueross  the  sens,  for  me  to  make 

tub!  and  I  ihuughl  more  of  them 

had  been  golden  guineas — it  was  6o 

••  When  we  got  to  the  d  "'Iter's  house, 

the  fire-tide,  with  her  three  other 

bairns  *i  iheir  bread  i  "I  milk.  Kate  being  then  with 

ilk,  at  the  Dreitdland,  sewing     It  was 

t,  when  'lie  shuttle  stands 

I.     But  such  a  shout  ol  joy 

o   that  hearth,  when 

ild  have 

for  the   beast   gied 


ikr.uk    ili.t    made    my  whole  head  dirl ;    and  ihe 
ime  Hying  and  Hocking  10  see  whin 


thought  ii  was  but  a  foreign  hawk,  with  a  yellow 
heod  ond  green  feathers." — Ibid.  pp.  41.  IS, 

The  good  yuiitli  nti  into  the  navj ,  tod  dis- 
uioiia  actions.   Tlu»  i» 
the  catastroj 

"  But,  oh!  the  wicked  wastry  of  life  in  war!    In 
less  ihon  a  month  after,  the  news  ,  ime  ol  .i  l 

over  the  French  fleet,  and  by  the  sen  it  a 

letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  lhal  w-ns  ihe  midah 
who  came  to  see  us  with  Charles,  railing  mi 
poor  Charles  had  be  i 

lion,  and  had  afterwords  died  "t  his  wounds.     '  Ha 
was  a  hero  in  the  engsgen  iwird, 

1  ond  he  died  as  a  good  and  a  '  I.'—" 

These  tidings  gave  I  I  arte  I 

ever  suffered  ;  and  it  « 
fortitude   lo  disclose  the 

But  the  eallauts  ol  the  school  had  bi 
ibe  victory,  end  were  going  about  inj  nasi 

set  the  steeple  bell  a-ringine,  by  "I 

cnlm  In  III 

ship  was  with  the  tleel.  sic   - 

in  erreai  anxiety,  to  hear  Ihe  partlettlan 

telling  her  that  theie  hod  been  a  foreign  letter  to  me 

by  the  pnsi-tiiini. 

"  When  I  saw  her  I  cnnM  not  speak,  but  looked 
ol  her  in  pilv  !  and  the  tenr  fleeing  up  il 

■"-A  what  had  happened       \  lei  grfing  a 
deep  and  «ore  sigh,  thi 

hovel  I  hope  well,  for  he  wu-  aye  n  gallant  lod- 
die!" — and  then  she  wepi  very  bitterly.     Ho1 

Growing  cslmer,  I  read  to  her  thi 
had  done,  she  hegeed  me  to  git  0  keep, 

soying.  '  It's  oil  that  I  have  now  left  "I  mv  pretty 
hoy  ;  but  it's  moir  precious  to  me  iban  the  weoltn 
of  the  in.                                                           turn  thanks 
•  id.  lor  nil  ihi  fold  mer- 

cies with  which  her  lot  had  bean  blessed,  since  tho 
liour  she  put  her  'rust  in  Hun  alone,  ami  that  wos 
when  she  was  left  a  penaylees  widow,  with  her  five 
fatherless  bairns.     It  was  just  an  ol  the 

spirit,  to  see  the  Christian  resignation  ol  'his  wor- 
thy woman.  Mrs.  Belwhlddef  wns  confounded, 
ond  said,  there  was  more  sorrow  in  seeing  the  deep 
grief  of  her  fortitude,  than  tongue  eon 

"  Having  token  a  glass  •  I  her,  I  walk- 
ed out  lo  conduct  her  to  her  own  bouse,  but  in  the 
way  we  met  with  a  severe  trial.     All  tin- 
were  out  parading  with  napkins  nttit  ksil-hlai 
s'irks.  rejoicing  and  Iriutn  glad  tidings 
nl  victory      Bui  when  they  sow  in- and  Mrs 
colm  coming  slowly  olong,  Ihey  l"ii  axed  what  had 
1,  ond  threw  sway  their  banners  ol  joy; 
and,  standing  all  up  in  a  ruw,  with  - 
ness,  aliing  the  kirk-yard  wall  as  we  passed   show- 
ed on  instinct  of  compassion  lhal  I etrfl'ed  to  my 

very  soul.     The  poor  mother  hurst  into  hceh  alllic- 
linn,  and  some  of  the  baiins  into  an  audible 
ing ;  and.  toki  hi  r  !.y  ihs  hand,  il 

lowed  us  lo  her  door,  like  mourners  nt   a  funeral, 

i.h  a  sight  seen  in  onv  li 
The  neighbours  came  lo  look  ot  il,  os  w>-  walked 
along;  and  ihe  men  turned  aside  t,  nule  ilm 

while  the    lie'   i  ""T  to 

their  hosouis.  and  watered  their  innoci  Rl  fat  e.s  with 
iheir  leors. 

"I  prepared  a  snitohle  sermon,  losing  as  the 
words  of  my  lext,  '  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tsrsnish,  for 
your  strengib  is  laid  waste,'  Bin  "  hen  I  saw  nrouna 

me  so  i iv  "'  mi'  people,  clad  in  complimentary 

mournii  illani  Charles  Mslcolm  and  ilini 

IW,  Oliil  her  daughter,  bod 

I  when  I  thought  of  him, 

mg  home  from  Jamoiea.  with 

tied  his  hit"  •  It  ma,  my 
heart  filled  full,  ond  I  «•  » in  the 

pulpit  and  drop  u  icai."— Mi   pp 


Wp  like  these  tender  passages  the  beet 


■  .-—    hiit  this  rend i- r  should  have  a  I 
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humorous  vein  also.    The  following  we  think 
excellent. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  inmm'er,  just  a*  the  roof 
was  closing  in  of  the  school-house,  my  lord  rame  to 
the  rattle  with  a  groat  company,  and  was  not  there 
a  day  till  he  sent  for  me  to  come  over  on  the  next 
Sunday,  to  dine  wiih  him  ;  but  I  sent  him  word  that 
I  could  not  do  so.  for  it  would  be  a  transgression  of 
the  Sabbath ;  which  made  him  send  his  own  gentle- 
man, to  make  his  apology  for  having  taken  so  great 
a  liberty  with  me,  and  to  beg  me  to  come  on  the 
Monday,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  nothing  could 
be  better  than  the  discretion  with  which  I  was  used. 
There  was  a  vast  company  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  his  lordship,  in  a  most  jocose  man- 
ner, told  them  all  how  he  had  fallen  on  the  midden, 
and  how  I  bad  clad  him  in  my  clothes,  and  there 
was  a  wonder  of  laughing  and  diversion :  But  the 
most  particular  thing  in  the  company,  was  a  large, 
round-faced  man,  with  a  wig,  that  was  a  dignitary 
in  some  great  Episcopalian  church  in  London,  who 
was  extraordinary  condescending  towards  me, 
drinking  wine  with  me  at  the  table,  and  saving 
weighty  sentences  in  a  fine  style  of  language,  about 
the  becoming  grace  of  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
heart,  in  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, which  I  was  pleased  to  hear ;  for  really  he 
had  a  proud  red  countenance,  and  I  could  not  have 
thought  he  was  so  mortified  to  humility  within,  had 
I  not  heard  with  what  sincerity  he  delivered  him- 
self, and  seen  how  much  reverence  and  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  all  present,  particularly  by  my 
lord's  chaplain,  who  was  a  pious  and  pleasant  voung 
divine,  though  educated  at  Oxford  for  the  Episco- 
palian persuasion. 

"  One  day  soon  after,  as  I  was  silting  in  my 
closet  conning  a  sermon  for  the  next  Sundnv.  I  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  dean,  as  the  dignitary 
was  called.  He  had  come,  ho  said,  to  wail  on  me 
as  rector  of  the  parish,  for  so  it  seems  they  call  a 
paaior  in  England,  and  to  say.  that,  if  it  was  agree- 
able, he  would  take  a  family  dinner  with  us  before 
he  loft  the  ensile.  I  could  make  no  objection  to  his 
kindness,  but  said  I  hoped  my  lord  would  come 
with  him,  and  that  we  would  do  our  best  to  enter- 
tain them  wiili  all  suitable  hospitality.  About  an 
hour  or  so  after  he  had  returned  to  the  castle,  one  of 
the  flunkies  brought  a  letter  from  his  lordship  10 
say,  that  not  only  he  would  come  with  the  dean. 
but  lhat  they  would  bring  the  other  guests  with 
them,  and  that,  as  they  could  only  drink  London 
wine,  the  butler  would  send  mc  a  hamper  in  the 
morning,  assured,  as  he  was  pleased  tossy,  that  Mrs. 
Balwhidder  would  otherwise  provide  good  cheer. 

"This  notification,  however,  was  a  great  trouble 
to  my  wife,  who  was  only  used  to  manufacture  the 
produce  of  our  glebe  and  yard  to  a  profitable  pur- 

fiose,  and  not  used  to  the  treatment  of  deans  and 
ords,  and  other  persons  of  quality.  However,  she 
was  determined  to  stretch  a  point  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  bad.  as  all  present  declared,  a  charming 
dinner ;  lor  fortunately  one  of  ihe  sows  had  a  litter 
of  pigs  a  few  days  before,  and.  in  addition  to  a  goose, 
that  is  but  n  boss  bird,  we  had  a  roasted  pig.  with 
an  apple  in  its  mouth,  which  was  just  a  curiosity  to 
see ;  and  my  lord  called  it  a  tvthe  pig,  but  I  told 
him  it  was  one  of  i\trs.  Balwhidder's  own  decking, 
which  saying  of  mine  made  no  little  sport  when 
expounded  lo  the  dean." — Annals  of  Ihe  Parinh, 
pp.  136—141. 

We  add  the  description  of  the  first  dancing- 
master  that  had  been  seen  in  these  parts  in 
the  year  1762. 

"  Also  a  thing  happened  in  this  year,  which  de- 
serves lo  be  recorded,  as  manifesting  what  effect  the. 
smuggling  was  beginning  to  take  on  the  morals  of 
the  country  side.  One  Sir.  Macskipnish,  of  High' 
land  parentage,  who  had  been  a  valet-de-chambri 
with  a  Major  in  the  campaigns,  and  taken  a  prisoner 
with  him  r"   "     "  •nch,  he  having  como  horns  in 


,  cartel,  took  up  a  dancing-school  at  rreriUs,  <U 
which  art  he  had  learned  in  the  gemeelest  fashion, 
in  the  mode  of  Paris,  at  the  French  court.  Sacks 
thing  as  a  dancing-school  had  never,  in  the  memsrr 
of  man.  been  known  in  our  country  side ;  and  iban 
was  such  a  sound  about  the  steps  and  cotillions  of 
Mr.  Macskipnish.  that  every  lad  and  loss,  that  cools' 
spare  time  and  siller,  went  to  him,  to  the  great  nt- 
gleet  of  their  work.  The  very  bairns  on  the  loss, 
instead  of  their  wonted  play,  gsed  linking  and  lous- 
ing in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Macskipnish,  who  was.  tost 
sure,  a  great  curiosity,  with  long  spindle  legs,  hi 
breast  shot  out  like  a  duck's,  and  his  head  powder- 
ed and  frizzled  up  like  a  foppit-hen.  He  was,  is- 
deed,  ihe  proudest  peacock  that  could  be  seen,  sad 
he  had  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  when  he  cams  is 
drink  his  tea  at  the  Breadland.  he  brought  no  hates 
his  head,  but  a  droll  cockit  thing  under  his  arm, 
which,  he  said,  was  after  the  manner  of  the  counioi 
at  the  petty  suppers  of  one  Madame  Pompadour,  whs 
was  at  that  time  the  concubine  of  the  French  king. 
"  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  remarkable  thiaf 
that  happened  in  this  year.  The  harvest  was  very 
abundant,  and  the  meal  so  cheap,  that  it  caused! 
great  defect  in  my  stipend,  so  that  I  was  obligaiednj 
postpone  the  purchase  of  a  mahogany  scruioire  fct 
my  study,  as  I  had  intended.  But  I  had  not  tit 
heart  to  complain  of  this ;  on  the  contrary,  I  rejoice! 
ihereat,  for  what  made  me  want  my  scruioire  oil 
another  year,  had  carried  blitheness  into  the  hearts 
of  ihe  cotter,  and  made  the  widow's  heart  sing  wilk 
joy ;  and  I  would  have  been  an  unnatural  creator?, 
had  I  not  joined  in  the  universal  gladness,  becson 
plenty  did  abound."— lhid.  pp.  30 — 32. 

We  shall  only  try  the  patience  of  our  rati* 
ers  farther  with  the  death  of  Nanse  Banks,  tie 
old  parish  school-mistress. 

"  She  had  been  long  in  a  weak  and  frail  state, 
but,  being  a  methodical  creature,  still  kept  on  lbs 
school,  laying  the  foundation  for  many  a  worthy  wist 
and  mother.  However,  about  the  decline  of  IB* 
year  her  complaints  increased,  and  she  sent  for  DM 
to  consult  about  her  giving  up  the  school ;  and  I 
went  lo  see  her  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  lbs 
bit  lassies,  her  scholars,  had  put  the  house  in  order, 
and  gone  home  till  the  Monday. 

"  She  was  sitting  in  the  window-nook,  reading 
the  word  to  herself,  when  I  entered  ;  but  she  clos- 
ed ihe  book,  and  put  her  spectacles  in  fur  a  mark 
when  she  saw  me :  and.  as  it  was  expected  I  wosld 
come,  her  easy  chair,  with  a  clean  cover,  had  been 
set  out  for  me  by  the  scholars,  by  which  I  discerned 
that  there  was  something  more  than  common  is 
happen,  and  so  it  appeared  when  I  had  taken  my 
seat.  '  Sir,'  said  she.  '  I  hae  sent  for  you  on  s  thing 
troubles  me  ssirly.  I  have  warslcd  with  pooriith  is 
litis  shed,  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  allow  rot 
to  possess;  but  my  strength  is  worn  out,  and  Ileal 
I  maun  yield  in  the  strife ;'  and  she  wiped  her  eys 
with  her  apron.  I  told  her,  however,  to  be  of  good 
cheer :  and  then  she  said,  '  that  she  could  no  longtf 
thole  the  din  of  ihe  school ;  and  that  she  was  weaty, 
and  ready  to  lay  herself  down  to  die  whenever  iss 
Lord  was  pleased  to  permit.  But,'  continued  silt, 
'  what  can  I  do  without  the  school  ?  and.  slat!  I 
can  neither  work  nor  want ;  and  I  am  wae  to  gaol 
the  Session,  for  I  am  come  of  a  decent  family.'  I 
comforted  her,  and  told  her,  that  I  thought  she  bad 
done  so  much  good  in  the  parish,  that  the  Sesnoa 
was  deep  in  her  debt,  and  that  what  they  mtghl 
give  her  was  but  a  just  payment  for  her  service.  'I 
would  rather,  however,  sir.'  said  she,  '  try  fins 
what  some  of  my  auld  scholars  will  do,  and  u  **> 
for  that  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you.  If  somes! 
them  would  but  just,  from  time  to  lime,  look  ■ 
upon  me.  that  I  may  not  die  alane;  and  the  fink 
pick  and  drapthat  I  require  would  not  be  bard  spea 
them — I  am  more  sure  that  in  this  way  their  grati- 
tude would  be  no  discredit,  than  I  am  of  having  of 
claim  on  the  Session.' 

"  As  I  had  always  a  great  respect  for  an  bona* 
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that   I   would   do   what   she 

in  gly,  the  very  morning  nfi<-r, 

h.  I  preached  a  sermon  on  ihe  help- 

tingle  women,  Ibing  1  r *  garret-rooms, 

Mate,  m  the  gloaming  >.|  M,  .  I  made 

fix  henna  and  undemanding)  of  the 

in.h   n   niiinn'r  ihdl  many  shed 

il  away  sort" 

I  ho  Iri'llnes  of  my  people, 
■il  the  Monday  m 
1  what  I  had  to  My  m. ire  parilrulnrly 
I   Nanae  flanks  ihe  sclmolmisiresa, 

•I   at  the  comli I   ihe 

at  my  people.      I  here  waa  a  universal  sym- 

and  ii  war  ed  ihui, 

"'  and  another,  her  derav  should  he 

Hoi  il   was  not  ordained  I  hut  she 

I  hoar*  .in  ihnr  eood  will.    On  the 

*y  ilia  sch.Kil  waa  given  up,  and  there  w-as 

I  wailing    among    ihe    hit    lassies,   iho 

lb*  vaeanee,  as  the  poor  linnet! 

.iistresa  was  goitic.  lo  II 

'    indeed,  so  it  came  lo  pass  ;  fur  she 

bod    ihe  same  aficrnoon,  and,  tit  the 

wiled   aw-nv,   and  shppei 

lie  kingdom  ol 

•  !>nth  following,  ns  i|im  tly  as  a 

dasuit  rould  'In.     And  here   1  shouli 

..Ism,  when  I  inlii  hi  r  ul 

I  il   she    was  n  - 
me  thai  she  waa,  her  lady- 
■i  nch  enamel  t.i.> 

■  id  in  a  bottle;  and, 
iw,  was  f.iimd  a  guinea,  at  the 
ilerNanseBankshnd.il 
'i  was  a  kind  ihinit  of  l.mli  Mucudom 
'— AihmI*  of  the  Paritk,  pp.  y7— 'Jl 

i  dor**  publications,  we 

rshire  Legatees,"  also 

and    a   Mink    ol    great,   mnl 

inlerinr  merit,  In  the  [ornier. 

■lie  pmceei  »  orlhv 

•h  clrr^jmau  anil  his  family,  to  whom 

• ' 1 1 y  had  been  unexpectedly  l>e- 
iri  India,  in  Hit-  course 
.    union  lo   recover   this 
irch  himself  and  Ins   w ile, 
lio  fonn  ihe  parly, 
accounts  ol"  w  hat  tin 
in   Ayrshire — and  being  all 
mpl\   bred,  and  (juite  new  lo  the 
.heli  they  an:  now   introduced, 
•    thetn  a   vciv    cute 
naive  and  | 

■I     lliu.-    ni..i. 

d  often 

■ets 

■  m  ith  his  nun  peculi- 
I    unconscious!)    drawing  Ins  own 

in  the  Hum- 

ii  since 
ihe  Bath  '■ 

...  the  Fudge   Family, 
bulh  in  pro 
•in  nl  the  Ayr- 
Is  must   be  allowed   to  be 

'"ill    of 

i lain  I v 
ers   Imlh  of 

i  v.ilion. 
I  he  Provort," 
Iter  thuu  the  Legatee*, 


■■■■lib,  Ihe  Annuls  of  the 
Parish. 

indeed;  it  appi  a  the  char* 

i  the  two  Biographic*  for  il  we  sub- 
stitute the  lore  of  jobbing  and  little  manage- 
ment, which  is  insc]  ur.ibii'  lunii  the  situation 

(or  ihe  /eal  for  Pfi 

used  lo  attach  lo  our  orlho 

make   a  proper  ■  posite 

•  •I    ih. -ii    i 
shall  and  a  good  deal  ol  their  remain]] 
euliunties  common  to  bolh  those  , 

ewof  nature  with  tin 

liiv  ol  tciuper— and  the  si  me  j 
cal  sagacity,  with  h  similar  deficiency  ol  large 
views  or  ingenious  speculations.   The  Provost, 
lo  be  sure,  is  a  more  world  I J  in  the 

and  make  [e  about  using  in- 

direct methods  to  obtain  his  ends,  from  which 
nplieity  of  the  other  would  bi 

—  but   his  ends  me  mil,  on  the    I 
unjust  or  dishonest  :  and  hie  good  naln, 

mplicity,  with  the  Bur^hal  authority 

Mie,  would  alinosi  inehne  01  l< 

elude,  that  he  was  somehow  related  to  the 
Nicol  Jarvie  of  the  Sult- 
mniket  !  The  style  of  his  narrative  is  •*• 
jly  meritorious;  for  while  it  is  pitched 
mi  the  self-same  key  of  picturesque  homeli- 
ness and  deliberate  method  villi  lhatol  the 
parish  Ann.. 

From  it,  by  a  sensible  n  q  literature, 

and  an   agreeable   intermixture  nl   malnpritpt, 
and   oil  ol    rhetoric   befitting    the 

l)y 

far  the  irkabte  and  edifying  ihuig, 

bowOT '  '  volume,  is  the   .lis, 

which  the  worth"  « d  as 

InaJly  made,  of  Ihe  necessity  of 

nblic  opinion  in  I  Lranaatf- 

ml  ihe  impossibilit)  ■  g  |  ub- 

ira,  in  the  present  times,  with  ihi 

ami  brave  abuse,  of  au- 

thority,  which  had  been  aubmitled  lo  by  a 
aeration.    As  ape  cannot  but 
is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently familiar   with  all  in  authority  among 
us,  and  as  there  is  aomelhi 

in  the  Pit"  of  his  slow 

and   reluctant  COOT  pd    in   the  honest 

simplicity  with  which  he  a  vows  h  - 
to  the  principles  of  the  old  Bnup- 

tiou,  though  convinced  thai  Ihe  manner  of 
advancing  them  p  banged,  we 

:  .pled  lo  extract  u  pntt  ol   Ins  luciibra- 
i  this  inlen  •  el      After  notio- 

ns Ihe  death  of  old  Bailie  MLucre,  he  uke« 
n  to  observe: — 

"  And  now  flint  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  also  alt 
■•  horn  I  lound   conjuni  i    well  him,  when   I 
o  power  and  office,  I  inny  venture  lo 
sny   ilnii  ibings  in  yon  fori.  winded 

so  thoroughly  by  ihe  hand  of  a  disiiiieresii'd  utteg- 
riiy  as  in  iliese  latier  years.     On  the  contrary,  it 
'i.  int  J  lo  be  ihe  use  and  wont  ol  wen  in 
triisls,  to  think  ih.y  wet.  moifj  them- 

selves, in   a  lelthnnded   way,  for  the   lime   and 
trouble  they  hestowi'd  in  ihe  same.     But  ihi 
was  not  so  far   Vffong  in  principle,  ns  in  ihi 
gcrmuggeruie  woy  tu  which  iv  wnttdovva^wi*^'' 
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gave  10  it  a  guilty  colour,  that,  by  the  judicious 
.,  rtulii  system,  it  would  never  M*« 
hod.     And.  south  to  aay,  through  the  wti.ili 

iter  difficulties 

and  llMe.  than   in  eleani 
habitudes  of  office.     For  I  num.  in  v. 
,1ml  1  .  ,k,  in  a  degree,  at  in 

of  the  caterpillar  nnture,  Ate— Whili 
think  it  has  been  ol  a  great  advantage  to  the  public 
to  hive  survived  lh  "I  ■aminwii 

the  like  of  Bailie  Ml. in  re  was  engi 
1  would  not  have  ii  undcrsiood  that  I  ihmk  the 
men  who  held  the  pabUa  trim  in  those  days  a  whit 
less  honest  than  ihe  men  of  my  own  lime.  The 
ipiril  ..I  tbi  ir  own  ago  waa  upon  iheui,  as  thai  ol 
ind  ill'  if  ways  "l  working  the 
•  re  or  less  into  ill 

iimnnlity,  or  for  iheir  own 
panic  '   d  advaiiUic, 

"  I   bate   been  ihus  large  and  frank  in  my  rc- 

ihe    Bailie,  becauae. 

had  outlived  iln-  rime*  lot  which  he 

I   insiead  of  (he  merriment  and 

.:  Ins  wily  by-hand  ways  used  io  cause 

I  generatio 

iiii,  in  such  n  manner,  lhal,  had 

oh  longer  ap 

■  .veil  !o  enjoy  bis  : 
both  with  case  and  honour  " 

Thr  /VoroW,  pp.  171—174. 

Accordingly,  avftenwda,  when  a  corps  of 
Tolnnieera  wt»  raised  in  his  Burgh,  he  ob- 
ex-ives — 

"  1   kept  myself  'ilnor  front   "11   handling  in  ibt 

iriea  "t  lha  bunnan;  but  1  lent  a  Innvdly 

ry  feasible  project  lhal  was  likely 

n  ihc  confidenoo  "I  ibe  Ring  in  ihc 

loyalty  anil   bravery  ol   buj  i pie,     Fot 

bora  «as  n  arakerife  Com- 

i    man  ; 

and   ih.it   the  secret  ol   the  new   way  of  ruling  ihc 

world  wif 

■on  to  felieii  on  this  prudent  and  season- 

able .  1 1 --  -.-..- 1  v  :    Inr   ii    won   me    great    n 

i he  forward  young  man,  who  sinned  op  at 

Ihe  call  "i  ll  ■  'if  which,  n»   1   nil 

frankly,  was  an  adnoniuon  i"  me.  lhal  the  peremp- 

lory  will  i if  authority  was  no  longer  sufficient  h>r 

unkind  ;  aw 

re  by  a  deference  tn  p 

than  by  any  laid  down  maxims  •  sof  my 

own.     The  ooneoqoenoe  of  which  was,  ihui   my 
influence  sii  '  .  grow  and  gather  strength 

in  i he  community,  and  I  was  enabled  lo  acco 

I  hinge    thai    my   predecessors   would    have 
ii  ii  whs  almost  beyond  the  compose  of  man 
to  undertake." — Hat  pp.  208—217. 

Upon  occasion  of  his  third  ami  last  promo- 
motior.  I)  the  Provoslrv,  he  thus  records  his 
own  final  conversion. 

"  When  I  relumed  home  to  my  own  I 
retired  i'ii, i  n  lumber  foe  a  limi 

stilt  wiih  myself  in  whai  manner  my  deportment 
ihnuld  be  regulated  ;  tor  1  was  conscious  thai  here- 

overly  governed  with  a  d- 
to  da  things  my  own  way  ;  and  although  i 
■varicious  temper,  yei  aomething,  I  must  confess. 
with  I  interests. 

Ii  may  he.  ihat  standing  nnw  clear  and  fit 

I  limi  hss  inciiement  to  be  so  grippy,  and  so 
was  ihooghl  of  me.  I  very  well  km- 
brietyand  irtiih  1  conscientiously  affirm,  m 

'hat  I  had  lived  to  partake  ot  ihc  purer  spirit 

which  the  great  muiaiions  of  Ihe  nnf  bad  conjured 

,   nfi'l  I  ssw  thai  there  waa  a  ne. 

lo  carry  into  all  dealings  with  the  concerns 

mmuiiuy,  the  same  Yiro\>\vy  vtb.kt\  lujlps  a 


man  to  prosperity,  in  lh' 

of    su. 

will  1  us  sue 

now  ii 

L-raJlj 

his  II; 

preilili 

with 

the  e 

murder  of  her  tiew-boru  u 

"The  heinousm-- 
Inhiy  I  ' 
her  lendi 
won  many  i   i 
in  ib"  hearts  o(  u 


-i  rales  lo  o-*  - 
we   were   obligated  to  cause  a 

I 

10  (he  T' 

to    \yr,  w  hen  she  ws»  »• 

the  d- 

"  Her  trial  wns  a  shon  proeeda 
cast  lo  be  hanged — and   no 
ordered  lo  I" 
given  i"  the  dot  tore  lo  m« 

of  Jeanie  was  what  all  i 
but  when  ll  • 

wns  j'i-i  w  ml  at  tin 

an  exli 

eauae   ' 

father,  nor   make   r> 

ihai  were 

and  looking  rou> 
like  a  demented  creature— end  b» 
ders  baby  '     It  wa- 

constet; 

for  in  truth  she  had  every  ap 

He    was.    however,  a   i 

■ 
ol  ttie  law  for  an  on 
son  of  knowledge,  and 
of  a  forlorn  ' 
some  naiure,  and 

waa  brought  oeen    in  I 

two    to 

and  still  she 

so  she  was  r.n  committed  to  a  < 
laid  in   the  council 

ol   ibeni  sal  up  al 

hrr  th  and  a 

had   I"  '•le«g 

nd  made  a 
ihe  ladies  were  oh 

hid    111  I 

on  of  the  Ii" 

"   I 
In  tin 
last  lh 
time  ol  ihe  i 
in  ihe  I 
,wcri 
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llii'  youngest  bailiu,  was  in  terror  I  hut  the 

on  might   have   fallen  on  nie.     A  scaffold 

:ted  at  the  Trim  just  under  the  Tolboolh 

homaaGimblet,  'ho  Mosier-of-work, 

■  good  penny  of  profit  by  the  job ;  for  he 

h  th'.'  town  council,  and  had  the  boards 

the  business  was  done  to  the  bargain  ;  but 

i  was  then  deacon  of  the  Wrights,  and  bun. 

emlier  uf  our  body. 

he  hour  appointed.  Jeanie,  dressed  in  while, 
led  out  by  the  town-officers,  and  in  the  midst 
'  the  magistrates  from  among  the  ladies,  with  her 
behind  her  with  a  black  ribbon.     At  the 
sight  of  her  at  ihe  Tolboolh  stairhead,  a  uni- 
'  aob  rose  from  oil  ihe  multitude,  and  the  stern- 
could  na  refrain  from  shedding  a  tear.     We 
hed  slowly  down  ihe  stair,  and  on  to  the  loot 
i  scaffold,  where  her  younger  brother,  Willy, 
rae  stable-boy  at  my  bird's,  was  standing  by 
II,  in  an  open  ring  made  round  him  in  the 
I ;  every  one   compassionating   the   dejected 
,  fur  he  was  a  fine  youth,  and  of  an  orderly 
As  his  sisier  came  towards  the  fool  of  the 
e  ran  towards  her,  and  embraced  her  wnh 
sorrow  that  melied  every  heart,  and  made 
stop  in  the  middle  of  our  solemnity.    Jeanie 
'  at  him  (lor  her  hands  were  tied),  and  a  silent 
is  seen  to  drop  from  her  check.     But  in  the 
more  than  a  minuie,  nil  wn« 
■weeded  to  ascend  the  scaffold.     VV illy.. 
,  h-id  by  'hit  lime  dried  his  eyes,  went  up  with 
and  when  Mr.  Pit  tie  had  said  the  proyrr.  and 
dm,  in  which  ihe  whole  muliiluiie  join- 
s  it   were  with  ihr  contrition  of  sorrow,  the 
man  stepped  forward  to  put  on  the  fotal  cap. 
•Villy  took  if  out  of  his  hnnd,  and  placed  it  on 
ster  himsell.and  then  kneeling  down,  with  his 
towardr  hrr,  closing  his  eyes  and  shotting  his 
with  his  hands,  he  saw  not  nor  heard  when 
was  launched  into  eternity  '. 
When  ihe  awful  act  was  over,  and  the  stir  waa 
-traies  to  return,  and  the  body  to  be 
iwii,  ponf   Willy  rose,  ond.  without  looking 
,  went  down  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  ;  the 
made  •  lane  for  Inm  to  pass,  end  he  went 
in  hiding  his  face,  and  gned  straight 
town."— The  I'roxxut,  pp.  67—73. 

This  is  lonser  than  we  had  expected — and 
nitting  all  the  stories  of  his  wiles 
hall  take  our  leave  of  the 
vi y  pathetic  and  picti 
of  ihe  catastrophe  of  the  Windy 
huh  we  think  would  not  discredit  the 
ireliat  him 

ha  morning,  the  weather  was  blasly  and 
;    more   and   more   icniiirsinnus.    till 
..  when  the  wind  checked  suddenly 
'    nor-easl  to  the  sou-west,  and  blew 
t  tf  the  prince  of  'he  powera  of  the  air  was 
-i  to  work  mischief.     The  rnin  hlat- 
•  win, low-  clattered,  the  shop  shu'tera  flnp- 
froio  the  liim-heads  came  ran  ling  down 
ipe,  and  the  skies  were  dismal  both 
and  carry.     Yet,  for  ill  that,  there  was 
seta  asiir  and  a  busy  visitation  between 
s,  and  every  one  went  to  their  high  win- 
i  look  si  the  five  poor  horka.  that  were  wars- 
i  ig  arm  of  the  elements  of  the 
ean. 

and  the  wind  roared  ;  and 

ill  -i  sight  as  ever  was  seen  in  any 

wnli   calamity,   to  see  the   snilnr's 

heir  red  cloaks  lboui  their  heads,  fol- 

I   by   ih.ir   birpling  and  disconsolate    bairns, 

one  afier  another  to  ihe  kirkvard,  10  look  ai 

I  winners  were 

*nh   i  My  heart  was  really 

nd  tull  of  a  sore  anxiety  to    think  of 

to  the  town,  w-hereof  so  many 

,  and  to  whom  no  human  magistracy 


r.nilj  extend  the  arm  of  protection.    Seeing   no 
nt  ot  the  wrath  of  heaven,  that   howled 
trad  around  us,  I  put  on  my  big  coin,  and 
taking  my  Muff  in  my  hand.  In v  ..v  nitty 

hat  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  towards  gloaming  1 
walked  likewise  to  the  kirkyard,  where  1  bebrii 
such  nu  assemblage  of  sorrow,  as  lew  men  in  situ- 
ation have  ever  been  put  lo  the  trial  lo  witness, 

"In  the  lea  of  the  kirk  many  hundred-  ol  tlie 
town  were  gathered  together;  but  there  was  no 
discourse  among  them.  The  major  pari  were  sai- 
lors' wives  and  weans,  and  at  every  new  thud  of 
the  blast,  a  sub  rose,  and  the  mothers  drew  their 
bairns  closer  in  about  them,  as  If  ihey  saw  the 
visible  hand  of  a  loe  raised  to  smite  them.  Apart 
from  the  inulniude,  I  observed  three  or  lour  young 
lasses,  standing  behind  the  WhmnWiill  familier 
tomb,  and  I  jenloused  that  they  hud  joes  in  ihe 
ships,  for  they  alien  looked  to  the  tiny,  wnh  long 
necks  and  sad  laces,  from  behind  the  momimeni. 
But  of  all  the  piteous  objects  there,  on  thai  dolelul 
evening,  none  troubled  my  thoughts  more  than 
three  motherless  children,  that  belonged  10  ihe 
mate  of  one  of  the  vessels  in  [h  Ilo 

was  an  Englishman  that  had  ' 
years  in  the  town,  where  his  family  hail  n 
kith  nor  kin;  and  hie  wife  having  died  about  a 
month  before,  the  bairns,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
but  nine  or  so,  were  friendless  enough,  though 
bnth  my  gudewife,  and  other  well-disposed  Indies, 
paid  them  all  manner  of  attention  till  their  tether 
would  eome  home.  The  three  poor  little  things, 
knowing  that  he  wis  in  one  of  the  ships,  had  been 
often  out  and  anxious,  and  tbey  were  then  fining 
under  the  lea  of  a  headstone,  near  their  nmther'a 
grave,  cluttering  and  creeping  closer  and  closer  at 
every  squall !  Never  waa  such  an  orphan-like 
sight  seen. 

"  When  it  began  to  be  so  dark,  that  the  vessehj 
could  no  longer  be  discerned  Iroui  the  churchyard, 
many  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  I  took  thi 
habiea  home  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Powkie  m 
for  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  play  with  our  own 
younger  children,  in  blyihe  forgetluhiess  of  the 
llorra  ;  every  now  and  then,  however,  the  eldest 
of  them,  when  the  shutters  rattled,  and  the  Ian- 
head  roared,  would  pau-e  in  his  innocent  doffing, 
er  in  towards  Mrs.  Pawkie,  as  if  he  waa 
damned  and  dismayed  by  something  be  knew  not 
what. 

"  Many  a  one  that  night  walked   the  sounding 
shore  in  sorrow,  and  fires  were  lighted  along  it  10  a 
great  extent,  but  the  durkness  and  the  noiee  ol    ihe 
raging  deep,  and  the  howling  wind,  nevrr  intermit- 
ted till  about  midnight;  at  which  lime  a  tuessoge 
was  brought  to  me,  that  it  might  be  needful 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  beach,  for  that  broken 
masts  end  tackle  had  come  in,  and  that  aural] 
of  the  barks  had  perished.     1  loot  no  lime  i 
ing  this  suggestion,  which  was  made  to  me  by  one 
ofthe  owuer9  of  the  Louping  Meg;  anil 
ilnit  I  sincerely  sympathised  with  nil  ihose  in  afflic- 
tion, I  rose  and  dressed  inysell,  and  went  down  lo 
the  ahore,  where  I  directed  several  old  hoots  to  be 
drawn  up  by  Ihe  fires,  and  blankets  to  be  brought, 
■  !.  lor  them  ihat  nuc.ni  be  .-pared 
with  life  io  reach  ihe  land  ;  and  I  walked  the  beach 
with  the  mourners  till  the  morning. 

"  As  the  day  dawned,  the  wind  begnn  to  abate 
in  its  violence,  and  lo  wear  away  Iroui  the  sou*west 
into  the  noril ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that 
some  of  the  vcsaela  with  the  corn  hod  pern-hed  ! 
for  the  first  thing  seen,  was  a  long  fringe  of  tangls 
and  gr i  innrk, 

ond  everv  one  strained  with  greedy  and  -. 
eyes,  as  the  daylight  brightened,  to  discover  which 
had  suffered.  But  I  can  proofed  no  farther  wnh 
the  dismal  recital  of  thai  doWul  morning!  Let  it 
suffice  here  to  he  known,  thni,  lorough  'he  bare, 
we  at  last  saw  three  of  the  vessels  lying  on  their 
henm-ends.  with  their  mnsia  broken,  sml  ihe  wave 
riding  like  the  furious  horses  ol  destruction  ox 
them.     What  had  become  ol  vtxe,  uvttex  veto,  - 
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never  known;  but  it  ™  supposed  tint  ll 

;.-d  ui  their  anchors,  and  that  all  on  boind 
pcimlird. 

••  Tlin  day  being  now  Sabbath,  and  the  whole 
lown  idle,  cvrrv  body  in  a  manner  was  down  on 
I  bescli.  tn  help,  «"d  mourn,  as  ihe  bodiee,  one 

eronoiher,  were  cast  mil  l,y  ibl  wavra.     Alaal 

few  were  the  lielter  of  my  proTidcni  preparation, 

and  t!  ■>•>  a  thing  not  to  be  de«eribed,  to  me.  lor 

more  llinn  n  mile  along  the  coaat,  ibe  new-mtide 

a  .ind  fatherless  bairns,  mourning  and  weep- 

-..I  ihuse  tli.  venleen 

■  ten  o'clock,  carried  to  thodeso- 

dwellingi  of  their   families;  and  when  old 

i-  Pull,  the  bellierel,  went  to  ring  il 

lie  worship,  such  wea  the  uniyrraal  eorrow 

of  tlie  town,  that  Nante  Donate,  an  idkn  nainml. 

ran  up  lbs  s'reel  to  atop  him,  rrving,  in  the  voice 

of  a  I'nriloiialilu  desperation,  '  Wha,  in  aic  a  time, 

raise  the  Lord  t  "—Tht  Provott,  pp.  177-1W. 

Tito  ii,' vt  work  on  our  list  is  the  history  of 
"Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  in  three  volumes— and 
tins,  we  imi-i  -■!>  >s  DCl  nearly  so  good  as  any 
of  tin-  former.  It  contains,  however,  many 
assaii  '  interest  and  originality,  and 

s,  throughout,  a  powerwhich  we  think 
ought  natwally  to  have  proiluce<l  something 


:  but  the  story  it  clumsily  and  heavily 
.1,  ,in<l  the  personages  of  polite  life 
verv  unsuccessfully  dealt  with  The  author's 
great  error,  we  sus|>ect,  was  in  resolving  to 
nave  three  volumes  instead  of  one — and  his 
writing,  whioh  was  full  af  spirit,  while  he 
was  lalxiuiiiiL'  10  confine  his  ideas  within  the 
space  assigned  to  them,  seems  to  have  be- 
aant  ll.it  and  Languid,  the  moment  his  task 
was  to  find  matter  to  fill  that  space. 

His  next  publication,  however,  though  only 
line,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of 
the  whole — we  allude  to  the  thing  called  the 
"  The  Steam-Boat."  which  has  really  no  merit 
at  all:  and  should  never  have  been  trans- 
planted from  the  Magazine  in  which  we  are 
uifnrmed  it  first  made  its  appearance.  With 
the  exception  of  some  trash  about  the  Corona- 
tion, which  nobody  of  course  could  ever  look 
at  three  months  after  the  thing  itself  was 
ov.t.  it  consists  of  a  series  of  vulgar  stories, 
With  little  either  of  probability  or  originality 

inimend  them.  The  attempt  at  a  paral- 
lel or  paraphrase  on  the  story  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
is,  without  any  exception,  the  boldest  and  the 

Misut  panful  speculation  we  have  ever 

tl  literary  adventure. 

The    piece   that  follows,  though   in   three 

volumes,  is  of  a  far  higher  order — and  though 

in   many  points  unnatural,  and  on  the  whole 

milter  tedious,  is  a  work  undoubtedly  of  no 

oy  merit'.  We  mean  "  The  Entail."  It 
contains  many  strong  pictures,  much  sarcastic 
observation,  and  a  Great  deal  of  native  and 
effective  .tumour,  though  too  often  debased 
bv  I  lone  of  wilful  vulgarity,  The  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  Entailer  himself  into  a 
sublime  and  sentimental  personage,  is  a  little 
loo  romantic — the  history  of  poor  Watty,  the 
Innocent  imbecile,  and  his  Betty  B> 
perhaps  the  best  full-length  narrative — and 
the  drowning  of  honest  Mr.  WaiUiushaw  'he 
[QOal  |Miwerlul  single  sketch  in  the  work.  We 
can  nfford  to  make  no  extracts. 

"  Itiugan  Gilhaize,"  also  in  three  volumes, 


is  the  last,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  of  this  readf 
writer's  publications;  and  i*  a  bold  Attempt 
to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  !  I  noraa 

of  his  original;  and  to  combiio 
sketch  of  great  public  occurrenc- 
details  of  individual  »•  B>  the  a» 

sistance    of  'die**} 

which  till  nearly  half  the  book,  the  heroes* 
trtves  to  embrace  the  period  both  ot  th*la> 
ormation  from  Po| 

Mary,  aiulo:  timaati 

from  that  of  King  Charles  i 
But  with  all  the  benefit  of  this  wide  range, 
and   the   interest   of   those    great 
cannot  say  that  ho  has 
a  good  book ;  or  shown  any  spark  of  thai  spaa 
which  glows  in  the  pages  of  Wavrrlryiad 
Old  Mortality.  The  wo  r,  is  vrttM 

with  labour  and  care  :  •  a  Inli  tu> 

rative  of  all  the  remarkable  passages 
ecclesiastical  story,  from  thi  of  Mr. 

Wishart  at  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  death  of  Doa> 
dee  at  Killicrankie,  contains  some  aairaasal 
and  poetical  descriptions  of  natural  -■ 
and  a  few  sweet  pictv 
and  piety.     Upon  the  who! 
heavy  work — and   proves  c 
the  genius  of  the  author  lies  much  i 
the  quieter  walks  of  humorous  s;> 
termixed  with  humble   patl 
pjiths  of  enthua 
the  first  part  we  meet  with 
remarkable,  but  the  picture  of  the  Arclil»»aa» 
of  St.  Andrews'  luxurious  .1 
paramour,  and  of  the   bitter   penile-nee  afld 
tragical  death  of  that  fairvit  -  BrJoo 

tionSjbolh  which  are  sketched  with  con»id*»> 
able   power  and  effect.     In   the 
there  is  some  good  and  inn.  'Uontl 

the  perils  and  sufferings  w  liich  I 
fugitive  Covenanters,  in  the 
and  inhuman  persecution.    The  • 
lion  of  Gilhaize'sown  household  is  tit 
wild  great  force  and  pathos;  as  v 
scriptionof  that  irresistible  in 
vengeance  that  drives  i 
alone  to  the  field  of  Killicra: 
at  last,  on  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  vidS? 
of  that  tight,  the  accum 
pressionsof  his  race.   But  still  the 
some,  and  without  effect.  The  narrate 
ther  pleasing  nor  probable,  and  1 1 
are  too  numerous,  and  loo  much 
the  uniformity  of  the  tone  of  actual  si 
and  dim  religious  hope,  wri- 
the spirit  of  the  reader.    Th- 
ing complical ion  of  events  or  n 


no  animating  develops. 

short,  the  author  lias 

his  means  in  entering  the  list  tniatit 

of  historical  romance  ,  and  n 

hereafter,  to  follow  his  fool  .hems" 

approachable  parts  of  his  cm 

Of  the  other  set  of  pub' 
"  Valerius"  is  the  first   i 
the  most  original  in  ■ 
It  is  a  l!o 
in  the  firsl  .i. 
seems  to  be,  partly  to  prate i 
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are  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  those 
dent  limes,  and  partly  to  trees,  the  effect* 

'  tin-  1  ru--  faith  on  ihe  feelines  and  affet 
"those  who  tirst  embraced  it,  in  the  da: 
rid  darkness  of  expiring  Paganism.     It  ib  a 
ork  to  be  excepted  certainly  limn  our  gene- 
ral rematk,  that   the  productions  before   us 
imitations  of  the  celebrated  novels  to 
L'h  we  have  to  often  mail.'  referen 

authors  disciples  of  lli.it    - 

i  it  is,  Valerias  is  nndoobtealy  original ; 
ast  owes  mulling  to  that  new  sou ice  of 
ion.    It  would  be  nan  pJanafbla  to 
I  tlir  author  had  borrowed  something 
the  travels  of  Anaelmrsis,  or  the  ancient 
nee  of  Hehoilorus  and  Chanelea — or  the 
fusions  of  M.  Chateaubriand.     In  the 
however,  it  is  original;  and  it  is  written 
lerable  power  and  boldness. 
we  i  'he  wl  i . I •• ,  cay  that  it  has 

M  Buoc*»sful :   and   ev»n   greater   powers 
aid  not  have  insured  stccess  for  such  an 
I. ins.     We  must  know  the  daily  life 
ordinary  habits  of  the  people  in  whose 
■  •  ajfveiiiures  we  take  an  interest: — 
we  really  know  nothing  of  the  life  and 
tl    the  ancient  Romans  and  primitive 
ins      We  mav  patch  logelhei  a  ctnto 
old  books,  and  pretend  that  it  exhibits 
of  their  manners   and  conversation: 
It  the  truth  is,  that  all  that  is  authentic  in 
la t ion  can  amount  only  to  a  few 
its  of  such  a  picture;  and   that  any 
-"  a  complete  and  living  portrait  must 
made   up   bj  conjecture,  and   inferences 
iwn  at  hazard.    Accordingly,  the  work  be- 
ns consists  alternately  of  enlarged  tran- 

irticolar  acts  and  usages,  of  which 

ive  been  accidentally  transmitted 

Mils  of  dialogue  and  observation 

winch  there  is  nothing  antique  or  Roman 

jt  the  names,— and   in  reference  to  which, 

I  time  and   place  of  the  action   is 

i  a  mere  embarrassment  and  absni 

lise  this  awkwardness,  the 

seems  to  be,  to  lake  shelter  in 

j   nl    talk  and  description, — 

the  detection  of  the  modern  in 

rade  "t  antiquity,   by  abstaining 

verv  thing  that   is  truly  characteristic 

one  age  or  tie-  other,  and  i 

font  v  which   either 

er  or  manners  can  be  effectually  de- 

l      The  very  style  of 

>nple 

of  this  timid  indefinileneaa, 

1  'if  its  awkward 

alude  the  lot f  modem  th 

withou-  iihoul  familiarity,  with- 

any  of  those   natural  mark*    t •  \-   which 

lie  r  individuality  of  character,  or  the 

md  pressure  nf  the  time,  can  pa 

iveyed, — and  runs  on, -even  in  the  gay 

"'  passages,  in  a  rumbling,  toniiif- 

rfcal  measure,  like  n  translation 

n,  or  some  such  academical 

iron    It  ia  an  attempt,  in  short,  which, 

'unMe  lo  the  spirit   ; 
author,  we  think  he  has  done  wisely  in 


has  not  failed  through  any  deficiency  of  his, 
has  been  prevented,  we  think,  liom  succeed- 
the  very  nature  of  the  sul 
The  next  in  order,  we  believe,  is      Light! 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,    —an  a, 
oral  least  too  poetical  a  title, — and,  standing 
before  a  book,  not  very  natural,  but 
with  the  lights  of  poetry      It  is  a  col 
of   twenty-five    stories   or  little    ; 
novels  half  idylls,  characteristic  ol   E 
sceneiy  and  manners — mostly  pathel 
rnqeUr  too  favourable  to  the  count  r\  in  «  Inch 

-late.      The  the    u  hoi 

think,  very  beautifully  and  sweetly  written, 
and  in  a  soil  spirit  of  humanity  and  gentleness. 
But  the  style  is  too  elaborate  and  uniform  ; — 
there  is  occasionally  a  gxxi  deal  of  weakness 
and  commonplace  in  the  passages  that  are 
most  emphatically  exprf  sspiI, — and  the  poet- 
ical heightening:- are  often  introduced  where 
they  hurt  both  the  truth  and  the  fimpucitl  of 
the  picture.  Mill,  however,  fhsrj  have  their 
foundation  in  a  fine  sense  of  the  peculiarities 
of  our  national  character  and  sceneiy,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  their  excellence  and  beauty — 
and,  though  not  executed  according  to  lb 
lates  of  a  severe  or  correct  I 
lated  to  make  much  impression  on  those  who 
have  studied  men  and  books,  "  with  a  learned 
spirit  of  observation,"  are  yet  well  fitted  to 
minister  delight  to  less  fastidious  spirits, — 
and  to  revive,  jfj  many  world-wearied  fa 
those  illusions  which  had  only  been  »i\f  • 
by  illusions  less  innocent  and  attractive,  and 
those  affections  in  which  alone  there  is  neither 
illusion  nor  disappointment. 

As  the  author's  style  of  narration  is  rather 
copious,  we  cannot  now  afford  to  present  our 
readers  with  any  of  his  stories — but,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  lone  and  manner  of  composi- 
tion, we  may  venture  on  one  or  two  of  I 
trodnctory  descriptions.  The  following,  of  a 
snowy  morning,  is  not  the  least  characteiistic. 

"  Ii  was  on  a  fierce  and  howling  winter  ilny  that 
I  was  crossing  ihe  dreary  moor  of  Aucliimtnu  n,  i,:i 
my  way  lo  ihe  Manse  of  that  parish,  a  sulitary  pe- 
destrian.   The  snow,  which  bad  beea 
filling  for  a  week  past,  was  drilled  into  hrsaliral 
but   dnngerous   wrearhs,    far   and    wide,   over   the 
melancholy  expanse — and    the   scene  kept 
shifting  before  me,  ns  the  strong  wind  thai 
from  every  [mini  of  ihe  compass  struck  llu  daszling 
muses,  ana  heaved  rlicm  up  and  down  in  i 
malformation.    There  waa  something  Inspiriting 
in  the  labour  with  which,  in  the  buoyant  itn 
of  youth,  I  breed  my  way  through  the  atnrnt — nnd 
I  could  not  hut  enjoy  those  gleamings  of  sunlight 
that  ever  and  tinon  burat  through  some  nnsxp 
opening  in  the  aky,  and  gave  a  chartir 
fulness,  and  even  warmth,  to  the  fides  or  summitA 
of  the  stricken  hills.    A»  ihe  momentary  I'MaarioM 
of  the  sharp  drift  allowed  rnv  en  warda 

nnd  around,  I  saw  here  and  there  np  the  Hull 
ing  valleys,  cottages  just  visible  beneath  thx 
sterna  of  iheir  anow-envered  clump*  ol  treea,  or  be- 
side some  small  apol  of  green  pasture  kept  op 
iheahccp.     These  inlimatioiis  of  life  nnd  hoi 
came  delightfully  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  di 
tion;  and   the  barking  of  a  doc,   attending  soma 
Shepherd  in  his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh  vigour 
into  mv  limbs,  telling  me  that,  lonely  »'  1  • 
la  be.  1  w»i  lurronnded  by  cheerful  Uiougn 

•ty,  and  last  I  waa  not  ike  w,V>j  ««Aw 
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"  As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  was  insensibly 
filled  with  a  unwd  of  plensnnl  iinngcs.it  runil  win- 
s' me  gladly  onwards  ovi 
r.    1  thought  of  ihe  severe  l>ui  cheerful 
he  barn — ilie  mending  of  form- 
the  fireside— (he  wheal  turned  by  ihe  fool  of  old 
-i-  f.irnnin  ihan  as  n  thrifty  pastime — ihe  skil- 
ful   mother,    making   '  anld   clacs  look  amaisl  ns 
weel's  the  new' — the  ballad  unconsciously 

i.    Innily,  all  liuay  at  iheir  own  tasks  roam) 
the  ringing  maiden — the  old  itadiiionary  talc  lold 
hospitably  housed  till  the  storm 
mould  blow  b) — ihc  unci 

inp — or  ibe  footstep  "t   '■    ■ 
ow-drifts  thai  have  h  iried  irp  his 
Bocks; — b'ui  nhove  all,  I  thought  of  I 

irahip  that  have  noi   yet  escsp< 
ibe  ili"'  I   ibe  Pcasaniry  of  Scotland — ol 

the  Bound  of  psalms  ihni  ibe  depth  of  anow  cannot 
'  Ilim  In  whom  ihev  arc  rbanlcd 
— and  of  that  sublime  Sabbath-keeping,  which,  on 
days  loo  lempestuous  for  the  kirk,  changes  ihe  cot- 
tage of  ihe  Shepherd  inlo  the  Temple  ol  God. 

"  Wiib  men  glad  and  peaceful  imagca  in  my 
heart,  I  'nivclli'd  itlong  thai  dreary  moor,  wilh  the 
•rind  in  my  face,  and  my  feel  sinking  in  ibe 
■now,  or  sliding  on  ihe  hard  blue  ice  beneaili  ii — as 
illy  us  1  ever  walked  in  Ihe  dewy  warmth 
of  a  summer  morning,  through  fields  of  fragrance 
and  nl  flowers.  Ami  now  I  could  discern,  wiibin 
hall  an  hour's  walk  before  mc,  ihe  spire  of  ibe 
church,  chate  lo  which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged 
friend  and  bent  fai  toi  My  heart  burned  within  me 
■s  a  midden  gleam  of  stormy  sunlight  tlpl 
fire — and  I  fell,  at  thai  moment,  an  inexpressible 
sense  ol  the  sublimity  nf  the  character  of  thai  gray- 
headed  Shepherd  w  ibodc  in 
the  wilderness,  keeping  logether  bit  own  happy 
litlle  fioek,"— Lizlttt  and  .S7i.ii/oi/..  pp.  131  — 133. ' 

The  next,  of  a  summer  storm  among  the 
mountains,  is  equally  national  and  appropriate. 

"An  enormous  thunder-clntiri  bad  lam  all  dnv 
over  Ben-Nevis,  shrouding  its  summit  in  thick 
darkness,  blackening  its  sides  and  base,  wherever 
ihev  were  beheld  from  the  surrounding  cmiinrv. 
wiifi  massesnf  deep  shadow,  and  especially  flinging 
down  a  weight  of  gloom  upon  that  magnificent  Glen 
llial  DBS  '■    inline  with  I  Im    Mountain  I   till 

now  rl  night,  nod  ih 

of  nil  ihe  streams  was  distinci  in  the  breatlilessness 

vast  solitary  hollow.     The  inhabitants  of  all 

the  »l rn'hs.  vales,  glen*,  ind  dl  lie,  rmind  and  about 

ilie    Monarch  of  Sootlieh   mountains,   had,  dining 

wen  expecting  ihe  roar  of 

r  and  the  deluge  of  rain  ;  but  the  huge  con- 

gli>mer:iii,in   of    lowering   i'l it   would    not    rend 

•sunder,  nl<i  tin  that  a  calm  bine 

I  nil  all  Ilmt  drradlul  sa- 
me  had  melted  sway  into  torrents,  . 
driven  off  bj  ram  the  sen.    All  ihe 

i  ihe  hills,  mid  mi  ibe  hollows,  siood  still  or 
■I  in  their  fear, — the  i  nghi  in 

herdt  iba  ibeliet  ol  the  pina-oosarod  cliffs- — ihe 
raven  hushed  his  hoarse  croak  in  some  grim  cavern, 
and  ilu  idfal  silence  "f  iht 

beavene.     Now  and    then    the    shepherds  looked 
fnmi  ibeir  hult,  whilt  the  shadow  of  the  ll 
clouds  deepened  ibe  huesof  their  plaids   ■ 
tans  !  and  n'  i  „,E  ,,f  ihe  heavy  bl 

of  (be  le-armed  oaks  in  the  sol. 

i  of  ibe  lone- 
ly dw  i    and  ihev  lifted  up  their 

,sh — ibe  disparting  of  the  masses 
of  darkness — and  paused  to  hear  ihc  long  1 

-Making  the  foundation  of 
lb"  sverlasling  mountains.     But  all  mis  vei  silent 
"11"'  Peal  eame  at  Inst !  and  it  seemed  as  il  an 
earilwiunke  had  amoie  the  sileoee.    N 

"f  grass  moved  ;  but  the  blow  Manned,  at 
"ware,  the  bean  nf  ,nu  M,iij  p|„i,e.     Then  was 
*"■  a  low,  wild,  wWispennj,  w«Ktou,'<io\«,  »au( 


many  spirits  oil  joining  togetnn 

rain  n 

mmuiefl 

ibeir  p 

sudden  .id   wi 

The  el 

•mis  si 

'be  eagle's  i 

little  mi 

I  hresds,  and 

•nd  none   no 

lor  w hile  ibei- 

the   m«ny  ranging  I 

llash,  the  Imagination  and 

touched  wiib  awe  in  ihe  long  I 

beneath  the  savage  scowl 

'    Ii  m*    Ml    i   time    to   lis 
herself  was   hastening   r1 
•healing  f»r  up  'he  river,  a  bill 
twelve  years  of  age— in  n 
and  fear,  n.u   (or  herself, 
along   as    u| 

•ned    til 
did  not  even  beat  i 
ihst  smote   ihe    smoking 

lie!  dazzled  eyes,   si 

ii  maiden  of  'hat  lem 

BOOree  would   s",»n    have    t 

bul  she 

learned  lo  walk  sin 

blooming  bra 

mile  had 

and  moor,  glen  ami  mnnnti 

bad  us  I 

Sbesling." — Urn".  p| 

Wi 

child's  sickness,  ui    ihn   far 
cbeei  ra. 

"The  surgeon  of  the  , 
tani,  bin  ihi 
and  many  ■  i 
along 

.  came  an  > 
only  one  lhal 
must  w 

lure  it  sick, — sick  si 
:ie  in  from  i' 
wuh  "hat  w 

while  death 

days  ago.  was   liki 

sound  ol 

Gilbert  wi'b 
bis  wearied   bi 

In  lie  pu 

replied 

iv.'    'I  i 
—all    h 

and  ll" 

.in!   man   made  In, 

and  brought 

tears,  yi 

in  ibis  ease  be  earns,  n- 

but  not  in  lei 
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iw  left  with   none   but  her 
•  r  it  woe  eaid  to  be  beat  «o ; 
lid    his  daily  sat  down   round  tlic 
»  while  in  silence.     In  about  a 
the*  began  to  rise  calmly,  and 
In?*  ulluiied  work.    One  ol  the  liau^li- 
wnh  ihe  pail  to  milk  lb«  cow.  and 

nut  ilic  table  in  ihr-  tnW 
pper,  covering  it  with  a  while  doth. 
i he  usual  household  arrangements 
i  and  uniroubled  eye  ;  and  there  wae 
•int    light  ol  a  grateful  smile  on  hie 
a  said  to  ihe  "SBhy  surgeon,  '  You  will 
■  after  your  day's  travel  end  toil 
In  a  short  silent  naif  hour,  ihe  po. 
•  cakes,  butter  and  milk,  were  on  ihe 
Gilbert,  bring  up  his  toil-hard 
...1.  wiiii  a  -i..w  motion,  si  whtoh  the 
'is  if  it  hud  been  empty,  clo»cd 
.  and  asked  a  blessing.    There 
!i  no  one  sal.  by  the  old 
It  had  been  nut  there  unwittingly, 
•  eeata  were  all  plaeed  in  iheir  nsu  il 
i  golden  head  that  was  wont  to  rise 
the  table  was  now  warring.     There 
no'  a  word  was  said — their  meal  was 
-(Jod    had  been  thanked,  and  they 

hour  of  trial  pined,  and  the  child  wn* 
ry  dogs  knew 

i   wiiiioui  s'irrinc. 

emvslves,  belo.v  ilie  loot  table  al  the 

i  si^er  sal  with  nn  unfinished  gown 

that   she   li  B«  ing  for  the 

te  I  n»  ilie  hopeless  work. 

new  why  ;  and  often,  nften  pulling  up 

lipe  awav  a  leaf       '  Wlml  it  ihal  1' 

hlet — 'what  is  that 

i  a  riband  an  imh  I  tint  Bhe 

let  ihe  night 

•  I  ball.     Ami.    il 
I  noi  ad  biiter 

areepinB  in  I  letung 

.  bui  not  readi'if.  fa  hands, 

hie  sent,  and.  goinfl  into  bis  father's 

him.  and  asked  G  "I  to  Men  him  ; 

heart  of  tin:  -  .v,-rl  within 

old  man.  as  be  en 

'ity,  le-  was 
ely  rout. I    '  ■  lo   his 

hi«  rlul.l,   when   ihe   F 

wakes,  I  hopi — I  believe — lh»l  ibe 

>oid  that    l-oiir  chtld  will    live.' 

i!  bud 
up  all  lier  tears  within  her  hi 

t.  » ho  had  nursed  the  child 
I  awav.     Tl 
'  to  gla'!  I.  enllinc 

ii  ami 

.  rrr- 

i  ion  "i  joy." — Litht$  mid 

6— it. 

>-  ihintrs  bettor  than  this  in 
re  mart]  noi  - 1 

-but  the  soft-hearted- 

•  has  softened  our  heart-,  to- 
just  til  pi. 

ucli,  it 
Ifalerius,  though  it 


is  much  more  in  the  manner  of  the  Lights  anri 
Shadows,     li  is  a  sloi  ind  in. 

h  oeilher  * 
moral,  nor  vcr\  ii.  ni«x- 

itiipliH  i  in  ScotlnttJ,  w  lio.  « 

in  tin'  prime  "1  life,  loses  a  beloved  wifi 
is  for  a  time  plunged  in  unspeakable  aillic- 

lie  is  visited  by  Mrs.  I 
bell,  lh  friend  ol  h  d  vt  id-, 

who  had  left  her  husband  obrom! 
after  saves  hi?  little  daughter,  and    ii 
himsell,  from  drowning,     'I  I  ndenl 

marks  of  love  on  the  lady's  part,  nod  much 

•  ii  on  his — but  both  si 
of  ihe  true  stale  of  their  hearts,  till 
harshly  ordered  home  to  the  Highland  toner 
of  her  husband,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the 
w lilt  her  smiles. 
With  nothing  but  virtue  and  prudence,  ns  the 
author  assures  us,  in  his  heart — he  unaccount- 
ably runs  oil'  from  his  child  and  his  parish, 
ami  makes  a  clandestine  visit  to  hei  I 
retreat— arrives  there  in  the  night — is  rapiur- 
ously  welcomed — drinks  copiously  of  wine — 
gazes  wilh  heron  them  a — isngain 

pressed  lo  the  wine  cup — and  d 
the  next  morn  ion — and  is  found  by  Iter  ser- 
vants, clasped  in  herembrai  morse 
and  honor  km  now  abundantly  frantic — ho 

im  her  into  th  •  desert— end  rlri\ 
from  liim  willi  the  wildest  execrations,     His 
contrition,   however,   brings   on  frenzy  and 
fever — he  is  carried  back  to  her  tower,  and 

r  by  her  for  a  while  in  hi- 
rium.     A-  h"  begins,  after  n 

!i"  h  .us  melanchoh  !  Fees 

:    h  his  window — 

in  aftei  learns  that  she  bad  caught  the 

fever  from  linn    and  died  !   and  that  it  was  the 

interment  he  had  seen  and 

:i  the  water.     He  then  jooreies  slowly 

homeward  :  proclaims  his  lapse  lo  lh'-  presby- 

ilemnly  rasigna  h 

II  to  the  humble  Insk  of  a  day~la.bonrei 
in   his  own  former  parish.     In  th.s  stale 

"•e  ami  humiliation  !)• 
aii.l  blameless  years— gradually  w  innin 
the  respeci  i  of  his  ne  . 

Ihe  depth  of  his  contrition  an 
humble  piety — till  al  last  lis  biethrr; 
presbviety  remove  ihe  sentence  oi  .ii-priv 

!  charge  of  his  smictt 
tinnate  flock. 

There  is  no  great  merit  in  the  des:gn  of  this 
story,  and  there  are  many  things  both  I 
an. I   revolting  in  its  tl.  is  no 

■  i-r  in  the  i 
a  spirit  and  richness  in  ihe  writing,  of  which 
no  notion  can  be  formed  from  our  little  ab- 
stract of  its  substance.     Il  I1-  bat  fair,  there- 
fore, to  the  author,  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 

imen  ;  and  we  lake  ll 
wilh  which  ihe  book  o  ihe  death  of 

the  pastor's  wife,  and  li  it  des 

the  successive  loss  ol  three  children,  ami  he 
health  had  gradually  sunk  on 

"The  long  melancholy  summer  passed  away 
and  iho  songs  of  iho  ho.rNO.sv  tcaye.tk'NiwtVtMV* 
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is  ;  while  all,  from  dny  lodoy,  I 
and  darker  within  the  Manse 

10  n    shadow — U    I 

id,  lor 
;  and 
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the  aiurou 

woi  becor 

many  v*ea     , 

i: -hoping  husband  ai  lost  felt  huj  spirit  lainl 
Within  turn  ;  l"f  Wren  In   ;  IBJ  ihe  hour  of 

ild  noi  much  farther  be  aelerri 
■  d  by  her  bed-aide — hi 
mile  anil  10  spcuk  ol   hope,  bill  lll«  lips 

trembled  as  heapaka;  and  neither  he  not  Iuk  erne 
weto  deceived;  fur  their  thoughts  were  the  same, 
and  years  of  love  bad  reus  hi  ibera  ■  ■»>  avail  ull  the 
eecreis  "I  each  other's  look?  as  well  ss  heoris. 

witnessed  iheir  lust  pining  ;  ill 
eras  darkened,  and  no  one  was  wnhi  i 

ihen  child,  who  sat  by  ihe  I- 

she  knew  n  -  — for  ot 

death  she  knew  lillle,  exoepl  Ihe  lernble  name; 
anil  her  I  ulier  had  as  yet  brave  enough 

1  no  tvurs,  fit  leuel  strong  enough  to  conceal 
them. — Silently  an  la  ihe  pure  spirit  re- 

leased from  i'sclnv;  but  manly  groans  an 
the  lirst  fime,  heard  above  the  sobs  und  waitings  of 
the  infant ;  and  tbe  listening  household  shrunk  hack 
he  door,  for  ihey  knew  ibil  tin-  Mow 
■  !  humble  ayoipeib] 
to  moke  itself  be  heard  in  the  sanclnnry  of  auch 
affliction.     'Ihe  villoge  doctor  arrived  just  ot  thai 
moment ;  he  listened  for  a  lew  serunds,  and  being 
satisfied  that  all  »m  over,  he  also  turned  awnv. 
His  bone  hail  bet  •    by  the 

Manse  door;  be  drew  out  the  hrtdle,  and  led  the 
ajuroal  trf,  but  did  nut  mount  again 

until  he  huil  far  passed  the  outskirts  i 

ihnps  an  hour  might  have  passed  belt 
Blnir  opened  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  his 
wile  hml  died.  His  footstep  had  been  heard  for 
some  nine  hurriedly  traversing  and  re-traversing  ihe 
flour  |  hut  nt  last  he  stopped  where  the  m-iirly  fas- 
tened ibnlter*  of  the  window  admitted  but  one 
brokon  Line,  "f  light  into  the  chamber.  He  threw 
every  thing  open  with  a  bold  hand,  and  the  uplilnng 
ow  produced  a  degree  of  noise,  to  the 
Ike  of  which  the  house  had  for  some  time  I 
eccusionii  ,1  d  out,  and  saw  Ihe  external 

world  bright  before  him,  with  all  the  rich  eolourirusj 
of  a  St  veoirtf. — The  hum  of  the  village 

sent  an  oeeasiooal  .  rvr-nmg 

rowi ;  all  was  quiet  and  beautiful  above  ami 
,r  h  M  •  mod  i"  be  elotbed  ell  o 
eights  and  sounds  of  serenity  ;  and  ihe  el  ] 
cuing  i  nnd  darker  I  id,  show- 

ed 'h*   *  i  winkling,  as  if 

roadv  ■  .>■  the  comii^ 

"   The  widowed  msu  gazed   t 
silence  upon  the  glorious  calm  of  nature,  and  then 
turned  with  a  sudden  atari  lo  the  side  of  the  Mom 
where  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  eo  lately  breathed ; 
— he   saw   the   pale  dead  face  ;  ihe  block 
parted   on   the   brow;    the   marble  hnnd  • 

ihe  sheet ;  the  unclosed  glassy  eyes ;  and  ihe 
:rl  leaning  inwards  her  mother  in  o  goze  of 
half-liornficd  bewilderment ;  he  closed  iht 
•lids  over  (he  soft  hut  ghastly  or!"- 
ih.    brow,  the  check,  the  lips,  the  bosom,  and  ihcn 
l  'he  sinus,  and  wi-nl  i.ul.  bare-headed. 
Ids,  before  any  one  could  slop  him,  or 
ask  •  n-aa  going. 

re  is  on  old  thick  groee  of  plnea  ajmoel 
immediately  behind  the  house  ;  ond  after  storing 
eboul  him  lor  a  moment  on  the  green,  lie  leapt  hastily 
over  the    hnle  brook  thai  skirls  ii.  nod    pluugid 

the  shade   of  the   Irees,     '1  I 
ru-iling  the  block  boogbj   high  ,,vcr  Ins  head,  and 
whistling  along  th,  d  beneath  him.     Be 

rushed  he  knew  not  whither,  on  and  on 

nked  brown  trunks,  till  he  was  in  ll 
of  the  wo,,,!  ;  and  lliere,  ol  lasi.  he  lossed  liunsi-ll 

imong  ihe  withered  fi  rn 
WO  mouldering  fir-cones.     All  ihe  past  things  of 
i»t  BuBtcd  before  him,  ditunct  in  their  lint 


yet   twined  l< 
it, to  s  soil  of 

*W  g 
lis  grave     sis' 

early-ravished    off*; 

touiid  turn,  and  then  laahiag 

liom   bun,  as 

ol  his  expiring  wife.     Again 

alone  was  present  w  . 

nig  to  htm  sll 

love,  and  tenderness,  and  nu 
mid  then  again  oil  would  be 
would  start  up  and  case  an 

■ 
nothing  but  lite  cold  blasts  ai 
alike  to  all  iho 

him — his  bloodless  ■ 

1  —  hif  limb*  i 
t  it  ii t  tf   ol  lite  and    it  i 


bet  glort 


Hid  aa 


rorn  am 


trees  in 

light   and  hii- 
wben  . 

servatils  htatd  hun 

i  having  gone 
lo  his  pi i vii.  \ 
think  dI 
one  of  i 

over  silenl." — Adau 


There  is ; 
fnt   Li  i  '   seen 

Gampfc 

n  ii!  hot 
sorrow  for  I 

the  sv 

onrlii'i 

son  w  Inch 

lh;ii  • 

hnml 
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set 


account  of  her  father's  desertion 

— of  their  dismal  ban- 

•  i  retreat  in  which  they 

•their    painful   struggle 

mfort,  in  the  clatksome 

of  the  iity — the  successive  deaths  of  all 

.Hid  harmless  household,  and 

iwn  ill-atarred  marriage  to  the  husband 

wife.     Yet  we  must  enable  them 

lotion  of  a  work,  which  has 

than  any  we  have 

to  peruaa  linos  the  commencement  of 

.■•unit  n!  the 

^ned  family  from 

ae  of  their  early  enjoyments. 

•  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  came  at 

.  and  obscure  day.  fit  lor 

rom  a  place  or  perea 

!  was  no  iun — no  wind — no 

i  ltd  unechoing  sir.     A  deadneaa 

wet   earth,  and  there  waa  no  vbibia 

I'hcir  good*  and  chattels  were  few  ;  Inn 

delay*  occurred,  some  accidental,  ti:ni 

unwillingness  of  their  hearts  to  take  a 

ill.     A  neighbour  had  lent  his  cart  lor 

I  and  it  was  nuw  standing  loaded  at  lite 

•  ve  away.     The  hrc.  which  had 

id  in  the  morning  with  a  few  bn 

shutters  closed — ihe  duor 
•nd  the  key  put  into  tho  hand  of  the 
.ive   it.     And   now  there  waa 
Hud  or  done,  and  the  im| 
t  away  from  Braeheitd 

'ti,  were  sitting  in  the  carl 

■land  her  thai  were  on  not-    Esther 

three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  fur 

ness  ■  la  sweet   fragrance, 

il  imagined  benuiy  of  tlnwera ; 

her  tame  pigeon  in 

kfsrgaret    lingered    on  the 

tsl  tliot  had  been  her 

il  winters,  hopped  upon  the  slonc- 

I  turned  up  its  merry 

'  There,'  said  she, '  19  youi  last 

■a  us.  sweet  Roby,  but  there  is  a  (Jod 

as  0'.     The  widow  hud  by  this 

he  lid  of  her  memory,  and  left  all 

of  Iter  thoughts  and  feelings,  joyful  or 

in  darkness.      The  a- 

Kirs,  mostly  mothers  with    their 

•in>.  ii  mI  uivi'ii  tltc  'God  bless 

Margaret,  and   the 

I  began  to  disperse  ;  each  lumin 

.irties,  tit  which,  before  night,  the 
er  tic  or  thought  on 

ympathv  which  is  all 

I,  a 
N  fruits  of  chnrily  and  lavs. 

ii  nied  ibeoartand  rba 

ion  0*  ihr 
r  IhltingB, 
-rlul.  and  from  good  to  betier. 
Bjronc  faces,  go 
of  poverty,  on  a  JOUtil 
M  ut  night  in  ■  bine  nnd  htm- 
1  he  sub- 
ty,  passing  unheeded  among 
ill   on   their  own  business  w 
ighing,  jibing,  shouting,  curs- 
.intuit,  ond  torrent  of  eongre- 
liarrlly    help    lecling 
windows, 
is  streets.     M   1 

'■rtQ»t  Is/uW  hcl  hrmi-n 

ne,  or  of 

J  to  sit  patiently  ihei 

•  heart,  if  the  cart  had 
id  and  sleet,  to  midnight ! 
1  a  lane  too  narrow 
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to  admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  sleep  liir 
horse.     Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbours, — 
persona  in   the  very   humblest  eonili  1 
and  negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  ana 
I  >  0111  1  heir  nouses  at  tha 
-tupping  ol  the  can  it    was  soon 

unlodmi,  nnd  the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room. 
A  cheerful  tire  was  blueing,  and  thu  animated  and 
interested  faces  of  the  honeal  lolks  who  crowded 
into  11,  011  a  slight  acquaintance,  unceremoniously 
and  curiously,  but  without  rudeness,  gave  11 
tul  welcome  to  the  new  dwelling.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  beds  were  laid  down, — the  room  de- 
cently arranged, — one  and  all  of  the  neigl 
snid  '  (ittdc  night.' — and  ihe  dnor  was  closed  upon 
the  Lyndsays  m  'lieir  new  dwelling. 

"  'I  hey  Messed  and  eat  iheir  Inctid  in  peace.  Tho 
Bible  was  then  opened,  and  Margaret  rend  •  chap- 
ter. There  wuslrcquent  and  lotnl  noise  tn  thi 
of  pissing  merriment  or  anger. — but  this  hole  con- 
n  worshipped  God  in  a  hymn.  Est  hat' 1 
sweet  voice  leading  the  sacred  melody,  nnd  ibey 
Knelt  together  in  prayer."  —  Trials  of  Morgant 
Li/ntltny,  pp.  bfi — 70. 

Her  brother  goes  to  sea.  atnl  returns,  affec- 
tionate ■  nnitiaiiion, 
whom  the  op  ty  ol  Margaret  l.vnd- 
sav  charm-*  intt>  E  BcTJ  of  love,  and 
whose  gallant  bearing  ami  •  I,  east 
_'!''um  of  joy  and 
eticham  the  gentle  arid  chart 
heart  of  the  maiden,  Bat  Ihia,  like  all  her 
other  dawnings  of  joy,  lad  only  to  more  bitter 
affliction.  She  hail  it.  with  him 
and  her  brother  to  ohun  mmor 
Sunday",  ami — the  author  shall  tell  the  rest 
of  the  slory  himself. 

"  Her  heart  was  indeed  glad  within  her,  when 
she  saw  the  young  sailor  ut  the  '■pot,     lie. 
son-bur  ill  one  smile  of  exuhing 

and  his  bold  clear  eyes  burned  through  the 
hair  tlmi  etoatered  over  hit 

not  a  handsomer,  finer  looking  boy  in  the  British 
navy.  Although  serving  before  the  mnst,  as  many 
a  noble  lad  has  done,  he  was  lb' 
1  lemon;  and  as  he  came  UB  to  Margaret  '  yndsay, 
in  his  smartest  suit,  with  his  white  straw  hat,  his 
clean  shirt-neck  tied  with  a  block  riband,  and  a 
small  yellow-  cane  in  Ins  band,  a  brighter  boy  and  a 
fairer  girl  never  met  in  affection  in  the  calm  sun- 
1  Scottish  Sabbath-day. 

"  '  Why  have  not  ynu  brought  Laurence  with 
yout'  Horry  made  her  put  her  arm  within  his, 
and  then  told  Iter  that  it  was  not  her  brother's  day 
on  shore.  Now  all  ihe  calm  air  wos  filled  with  tha 
sonad  of  hells,  nnd  Leith  Walk  covered  with  well- 
dressed  finnilies.  Tlie  nursery-gardens  on  each 
side  were  almost  in  their  greatest  beamy— so  soft 
and  delicate  the  verdure  of  the  young  imbedded 
trees,  ond  so  bright  the  g  ningled  early 

'  Let  in-  go  to  Leitli  by  a  wny  1  have  dis- 
covered,' sold  the  joyful  sailor — and  he  drew  Mar- 
garet gently  aw-ny  from  the  public  w-alk.  into  a  re- 
tired path  winding  with  many  little  win  1 
through  these  luxuriantly  cultivated 
The  insects  wore  dancing  in  the  air — birds  -mging 
all  nboiii  them — ihe  sky  v..  ■  cloud — and 

a  bright  daxxltng  line  of  light  was  all  that  was  now 
seen  for  theses.    The  youthful:  Inthoff 

Mr  marked  that  the  bells  hod 
cen»d  ringing;  and  when  at  last  they  hurried  to 
reach  the  chapel,  the  door  wns  closed,  nnd  they 
heard  the  service  chanting.  Margaret  durst  not 
knock  at  the  door,  or  go  in  so  long  sftei  worship 
was  begun  ;  and  she  seen 

1. known  and  (inly  hour, 
unlike  herself  walking  on  the  street  during 
the  limo  of  church,  and  beseochrd  Harry  to  go  with 
her  out  of  the  sight  of  the  w\udVv«vvW.*>\  wem&t 
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witching  her  in  her  neglect  of  Divine  worthip.   So 

lore. 
"  I  Inrrv  N'eedhem  hid  not  perhaps  had  ony  pre- 
Mnomvso  intention  to  keep  Margaret  from  church  ; 
but  In-  KM  very  well  pleased,  that,  instead  of  being 
with  her  in  a  pew  there,  in  a  crowd,  he  was  now 
walking  alone  with  her  on  the  brink  of  his  own 
■m  coming  fast  in,  harrying 
on    its   beautiful  little   bright   ridges  of  variegated 
foam,  by  ibotl  successive  encroachments  over  the 
smooth  hard  level  shore,  ond  iinpntienl.  as  it  were. 
to  reach  tlie  highest  line  ol  intermingled  sea-weed, 
mlvery  sand,  and  deep-stained  or  glittering  hIr lis. 
ends,  or  lovers — and  their  short  dream  was 
up  and  (ore — retreated  playfully  from 
every  little  watery  wall    that  fell  in  pieces  at  their 
feet,  niul  Margaret  turned  up  her  sweet  face  in  the 
aun-lighi  to  winch  ihe  slow  dream-like  ni" 
the  sea-mews,  who  Beemed  sometimes  to  be  yield- 
ing to  the  breath  of  the  shifting  air.  and  sometimes 
soma  wavering  impulse  of  ioy  within 
n  white-plumaged  breasts.     Or  she  walked 
softly  behind  them,  as  they  alighted  on  the  send, 
thai  she  might  come  near  enough  to  observe  that 
beautifully  wild  expression  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  all 
■ringed  i  f  nitre*  whose  home  is  on  the  sea. 

"  Alas!  home  —  church — cveIT  'hing  on  earth 
gotten — for  her  soul  was  filled  exclusively 
with  ii*  present  joy.  Btw  had  never  before,  in  all 
her  lib,  bean  down  at  the  sea-shore — and  aha  never 
■gain  vm  within  hearing  of  its  bright,  sunny,  hol- 
low.&nuoriing  and  melancholy  II 

"  •  Si  i-  '  and  II. irry,  with  n  laugh,  'the  kirks 
have  scaled,  as  you  say  here  in  Scotland — the  pier- 
head  is  like  a  wood  of  bonneis. — Let  us  go  there, 
sod  I  think  I  con  show  ihem  the  bonniest  face 
among  them  a'.'  The  fresh  sea  breeze  had  tinged 
Margaret's  pale  face  with  crimson. — and  her  heart 
it  up  a  sudden  blush  to  deepen  and  brighten 
that  beauty.  They  mingled  with  the  cheertul,  bin 
calm  mid  decent  crowd,  ond  Mood  together  at  the 
cud  of  the  pu  r,  looking  Inwards  the  snip.      '  T   .it 

frigate,  Margaret,  the  Tribune; — sn>-  • 
a  bird  on  ihe  water,  and  sails  w,  II.  both  in  calm 
and  storm.'  The  poor  girl  looked  at  ihe  atrip  with 
her  flags  living,  till  her  eyes  filled  with  lean,  "If 
-8.  like  one  my  hither  once  had,  wa 
might,  perhaps,  see  Laurence. '  And  for  the  nio- 
sid  ihe  word  '  lather'  without  remem- 
bering what  ond  where  he  was  in  his  misery. — 
'Thin  is  one  of  our  jigger- rigged  boats  coming 
right  before  the  wind. — Why.  Margaret,  ibis  is  the 
last  opportunity  you  may  have  of  seeing  your 
brother.  We  may  sail  to-murrnw  ;  nay  to-night.' 
—A  sudden  wish  to  go  on  board  the  ship  seized 
Hargeret's  bean.  Horry  sow  ihe  siruggle — and 
wiling  Iter  down  a  flight  of  steps,  in  a  moment  lifted 
her  into  ihe  boat,  which,  with  ihe  waves  rushing  in 
foam  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale,  went  dancing 
out  "I  harbour,  ond  was  soon  holf-woy  over  to  the 
anchored  Irigate. 

"The  novelty  of  her  siiuatinn,  and  of  all  ihe 
scene  around,  nt  first  prevented  the  poor  girl  from 
thinking  ilcliberniely  of  the  great  error  she  had 
cciinniiti-d.  in  thus  employing  her  Sabbath  hours 
in  1  way  to  very  different  lo  what  she  had  been  oc- 
cus.-med;  hut  she  soon  could  not  help  thinking 
whot  she  w'»s  lo  soy  lo  her  mother  when  she  went 
home,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  hod  not 
been  at  church  nt  oil,  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  her 
brother  mi  board  the  ship.  It  was  very  sinful  in 
her  thus  lo  disobey  her  own  conscience  ond  her 
mother's  will,  and  ihe  tears  came  into  her  eyes. — 
The  young  sailor  thought  she  was  afraid,  and  only 
pressed  bar  eloaer  to  him,  with  a  few  soothing 
words.  At  thai  moment  a  sea-mew  came  winnow, 
ing  its  way  towards  the  boat,  and  one  of  the  sailors 
rising  up  wilh  a  musquet,  look  aim  as  it  flew  over 
their  head*.  Margaret  suddenly  started  up.  i-rvitii' 
'Do  not  kill  the  pretty  bird,' and  stumbling,  tell 
forward  spoil  ihe  man.  who  also  lost  his  bal 
A  flaw  of  wind  struck  the  maineail — ihe  helmsman 


was  heedless — the  sheet  fast— ond  the  boat 
filling,  went  down  in  a  moment,  head   foremost. 
I  fathom  water ! 
"  The  accident  was  seen  both  from  the  shore 
ship;  und  a  crowd  of  boats  put    off  io    ' 
But  death  was  beforehand   with   them    all ; 
when  the  frigate's  boat  came  to  the  | 
was  seen  upon   the  waves.      Two 
was  supposed,  had  gone  lo  the 
with  ropes  or  beneath  the  sail. — in  u 
the  grey  head  of  the  old  steersman 
and  he  was  lifted  up  wiih   an   oar — 
woman'a  clothes  were  next  descried  ;  and  > 
was  taken  up  with  something  heavy  weigbu 
the  body.     It  was  Harry  Need  I 
in  trying  to  save  her  ;  and  in  one  ol 
grasped  o  tress  of  her  hair  that    hoi 
the  desperate  struggle.     There  i 
symptoma  of  life  in    both;  but   ihn 
inaensible.    The  crew,  among  winch  was  I. 


Lyndsay,  pulled  swiftly  hack  lo  lh< 
bodies  were  first  oi  all  laid  down 


,---■• 


side  in  the  captain's  cabin." — Trialt  of  Mm 
iyi.Jn.lv.  pp.  125— 130. 

We  must   conclude  with    sort 
desolating  —  and  we  can  oi 
account  of  the  poor  otphan'e  rci 
an  ancient  miserly  kinsman,  to  \«  Imm,  arur 
she  had  buried  all  her  mini.il. at. 
went  like  Ruth,  in  lh>-  pimp 
innocence.    After  walk 
at  nitfht  within  siyhl  ol  hia 

"  Wiih  a  beating  heart,  she  stnpt  for  o  little  wUh 
nt  the  mouth  of  tin-  nven  Mwmes1 

to  bad  up  to   the  house.     It  was  much   mrergnsae. 
is«,  ond  there  wrre  bin  Id  •rbeter; 

Igea  on  each  side  were  thick  unci  e?*cn,  tart 
undipped,    anil    wnb    frequent   gt»p- 
nielaiiclmly  lay  over  nil  about  see  sal 

the  air  nt  heing  uninhohiied.    But  still  n  was  beae* 
tifol ;  for  it  wi 

Rammer  gloaming,  and  the  clover  til  . 
fmgran,  rived   the   heart  of    .be  solitary 

orphan,  as  she  stood,  for  a  few   <  reaefasa, 

nnd  apprehensive  of  on  unkind  I    ces 

"  At  last  she  found  heart,  nml   ihe  door  of  the 
hoose  being  "pen,  Margaret  walked  in,  and  stetd 
on  the  floor  of  the  wide  low-roofed    knelt 
old  man  was  sitting,  o*  if  ha  a  ht^a- 

backed  orm-chair,  by   the  side 
Before  she  hod  time  or  couroge  10  sp 
dow  fill  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  towards  her 
with  strong   visible  surprise,  and.  as 
with  a  slight  displeasure      'Ye  hae  got  off  year 
road.  I'm  thinking,  young  woman  : 
here  t'     Margaret  asked  respt 
sit  down.     'Aye.  aye,  ye  may   sit  d 
keep  nae   refreshment  here     this  is  no  a  pnbue- 
house.     There's  ane  a  mile  west  in  the  Clackm.' 
The  old  man  kept  looking  upon   her.  and 
countenance  somewhat  relnxcd  from  its  iiiliospsa- 
hle  austerity.     Her  appearance  did   not  work  mi 
charm  or  a  spell,  for  she  was  no  enchantress  ml 
fairy  tale  ;  hut  the  tone  of  her  voice,  so  «*• 
gentle,  the  serenity  of  her  face,  and  the  mes4s*» 
uf  her  manner,  ss  she  took  her  seat  upon  4  suet 
not  far  from  the  door,  had  an  1 1 
Craig,  and  he  bode  her  coma  forward    ond  tskcl 
chair  '  farther  ben  the  h" 

'"Urn  an  Orphan,  and  hove  perhaps  I 
claim  upon  you,  but  I  hove  vet 
— my  name  is  Mnrgoret  I.ynds  ■ 
name  was  Alice  Craig.* 
hia  choir,  as  if  a  blow  had  struck    h  n 
long  and  earnestly  into  her  face 
firmed  her  words.  Her  coun'enoncr  posarsaad  •■ 
strong  power  over  htm  tl 
through   the 

nening  love  wnb  likeness.  •,. 
cradle  may  te  smiling  almost  with   the  - 
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at  belonged  lo  Mint  one  of  i'g  fore- 
cred  iniu  ashes  many  hundred  ycara 
doubt,  nne  doubt,  ye  are  the  da 
■ 
mair  unlike  than  iheirs,  yet  yours  is  like 
■  ret— ihat  is  your  name — I  give 
blessing,     line  you  walked  fart     Myaie'a 
the  Rsshyrigzs,  wi'  milk  lo  the  calf,  bui 
in  belyre,     Come,  my  bonny  bairn,  lake  a 
o'  your  uncle's  hand.' 

•rasret  told,  in  a   few  words,  the  principal 
Of  thelasi  three  years,  aa  far  as  she  could  ; 

•  old   nisn.  lo  whcnn  they  had  been  allium 
known,  heard  her  story  with  attention,  but 

ir  or  nothing.     Meanwhile,  Mysie  came  in 
Iderle,   hard-featured   woman,   but  wilh  an 

I  of  homely  kindness,  thai  made  her  dark 
pleasant. 
ret  bit  herself  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's 
ber  heart  began  already  to  warm  towards 
y-headed  solitary  man.  His  manner  ex- 
rfhi,  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
but  she  did  not  disturb  his  iiiciiiirniiy, 
nmediaie  and  satisfactory  an. 
a  his  few  ahort  and  abrupt  questions.  He 
\y  was  thinking  over  the  particulars  which 
I  given  him  ol  her  life  at  Braehead,  and  in 

•  ;  and  she  did  nni  allow  herself  to  fear,  but 
a  day  or  two,  if  he  permitted  her  lo  slay, 

aid  be  able  to  awaken  in  hia  heart  a  natural 
i  behalf.    Hope  was  s  guest  thai  never 
rboeom — and  she  rejoiced  when  on  the  return 
old  domestic  from  ihe  bed-room,  her  uni  le 
id  her  to  read  aloud  a  chanter  of  the  Bible, 
so. — and  the  "Id  man  look  the  book  out  of 
id  wt'h    evident  satisfaction,   and,  fastening 
i:  by  in  the  little  cupboard  in  the  wall 
-.  and  wished  her  good  night. 
inducted  her  into  the  bed-room,  where 
*  a*  neat,  and  superior,  indeed,  to  the 
■ninnidation  of   a  farm-house.     '  Ye 
■  fear,  fol  feather-bed  and  sheets  are  a'  as 
ir's  hav  in  the  stack.  I  keep  a'  things 
teniae  »  eel  aired,  for  damp's  a  great  disaster 
a'  th.i'  .pi.  n  drawn 

-esaxieeti  years  !'  Margaret  thanked 
a  she   had   taken,  and  soon  laid 
imbe  in  grateful  rest.    A  thin  colicn  cur- 
low  window  ;  but  the  anil  serene 
midsummer  night  glimmered  on  the 
II  vn  silent— and  in  a  few  minulea  Mar- 
V  was  asleep. 


"  In  the  qmel  of  the  succeeding  evening,  the  old 
man  look  her  wilh  him  along  the  burn-side,  and 
inio  a  green  ewe-bught,  where  ihey  sal  down  for  a 
while  in  silence.  At  lost  be  said.  '1  have  noe  wife 
— nae  children — nae  friends,  I  may  say,  Margaret 
— nane  that  carea  for  me,  but  ihe  servont  in  the 
house,  an  auld  friendless  body  like  mysel' ;  but  if 
you  choose  to  bide  wi'  us,  you  are  mair  than  wel- 
I'tr  I  know  not  what  is  in  that  face  o'  thine ; 
hut  this  is  ihe  pleasanteat  day  that  haa  come  to  me 
these  last  thirty  years.' 

"  Margaret  was  now  requested  lo  tell  her  uncle 
more  about  her  parents  and  herself,  and  she  com- 
plied with  a  full  heart.  She  went  back  with  all  the 
power  of  nature'a  eloquence,  to  ihe  history  of  her 
young  years  at  Brsehead — recounted  all  her  lather's 
miseries — her  mother's  sorrows — and  ber  own  trials. 
All  ihe  while  she  spoke,  the  tcara  were  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  sweet  bosom  heaved  with  a 
crowd  of  heavy  sighs.  The  old  man  aal  - 
hut  more  than  once  he  sobbed,  and  paasi 
withered  toil-worn  hands  across  his  forehead.— 
They  rose  up  together,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and 
returned  lo  the  house.  Before  the  light  had  loo  far 
died  away.  Daniel  Craig  asked  Margaret  lo  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  she  had  done  the  night  be- 
lore;  and  when  she  had  concluded,  he  said,  'I 
never  heard  ihe  .Scriptures  so  well  read  in  all 
my  daya  —  did  you,  Myaie  ?'  The  quiet  creature 
looked  on  Margarei  wilh  a  smile  of  kindness  and 
admiration,  ami  said,  ili.il  'she  had  never  un- 
derstood thai  chapter  see  weel  belore.  although, 
oililins,  she  had  read  il  a  hundred  limes  ' — '  Ye  can 
gang  to  your  bed  without  Mysie  lo  show  you  the 
way  to-night,  my  good  niece — ye  are  one 
family  now — and  Nether-Place  will  after  this  be 
os  cheerfu'  a  house  as  in  a'  the  pariah.*  " — Trials 
of  A/urguref   I.tjudtay,  pp.  251, 

We  Bhoulrl  now  finish  our  task  by  saying 
KMnethioa  of  "Reginald  Dalton;" — bui  such 
of  our  readereas  have  accompanied  uslhrongn 
this  long  retrospect,  will  readily  excuse  as, 
we  presume,  for  postponing  our  notice  of  that 
work  lilt  another  opportunity.  There  are  two 
decisive  reasons,  indeed,  against  our  pro 
ing  with  it  at  present, — one,  that  we  trtilly 
have  not  yet  read  it  fairly  through — tile  nllier, 
that  we  have  no  longer  room  to  say  all  ol  it 
that  we  foresee  it  will  require. 


GENERAL  POLITICS. 


A  great  deal  that  should  naturally  come  under  this  title  has  been  i 

already,  imiler  tliat  d(  History;  and  more,  I  fear,  may  be  del'  t  still  le 

di-m>minatiuns.     If  any  unwary  readers  have  been  thus  m< 
while  intent  on  more  innocent  studies.  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will 
finding  how  little  of  this  obnoxious  commodity  has  been  left  to  appear  in  . 
and  also  from  seeing,  from  the  decorous  title  now  assumed,  that  all  isl- 
them  in  Party  discussions  is  disclaimed. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  a  violent  or  (consciously)  uncandid  partisan;  I 
events,  ten  years  of  honest  abstinence  and  entire  segregation  from  party  conli 
nothing  of  the  sobering  effects  of  threescore  antecedent  years!),  should  have 
effaced  the  vestiges  of  such  predilections,  ami  awakened  the  least  considerate  tui 
the  exaggerations,  and  occasional  unfairness,  which  such  influences  must  alo 
impart  to  political  disquisitions.     In  what  I  now  reprint  I  have  natui 

hat  seemed  least  liable  to  this  objection  :  and  though  I  cam 
of  absolute,  Judicial  impartiality-is  maintained  in  all  these  early  pn 
nothing  will  be  found  in  them  that  c.  he  idea  either  of  personal 

ungenerous  feeling  towards  a  pubhc  opponent. 

To  the  two  first,  and  roost  considerable,  of  the  following  papers,  indeed,  1 1 
particularly  to  refer,  as  fair  exponents  both  of  the  principles  I  think  I  have  always t 
and  of  the  temper  in  which  I  was  generally  disposed  to  maintain  them.  I 
others  a  more  vehement  and  contentious  lone  may  no  doubt  be  dotec; 
upon  matters  of  permanent  interest  and  imporlir  'vocate  op. 

substantially  right,  1  have  felt  that  it  would  be  pi  us  now  to  - 

poor  fear  of  censure,  which,  if  just,  I  cannot  but  know  that  1  deserve— 
of  those  allowances  which  I  have  no  reason  to  think  wdl  be  withheld  from  me  I 
part  of  my  readers. 


(NoDtmbrr,  1812.) 

Essay  on  the  Practice  of  the  British  Government,  distinguished  from  the 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.    By  Gould  Fiuncis  Leciue.   8vo.   Loads 


This  is  the  most  direct  attack  which  we 
have  ever  seen  in  English,  upon  the  fji 
stitution  of  England  ; — or  rather  upon  political 
liberty  in  general,  and  upon  our  government 
only  in  eo  far  as  it  is  free : — and  it  consists 
partly  m  an  eager  exposition  of  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  from  parliaments  or  represen- 
tative legislatures,  and  partly  in  a  warm  de- 
fence andlundisguised  panegyric  of  Absolute, 
or,  as  the  author  more  elegantly  phrases  it,  of 
Simple  monarchy. 


*  I  used  to  think  that  this  piper  contained  a  very 
food  defence  of  our  freo  congiiiuiion  ;  snd  especially 
tho  most  complete,  temperate,  and  searching  vindi- 
cation of  our  Hereditary  Monarchy  that  wna  any 
where  to  he  met  with  :  And,  though  it  now  appears 
to  me  rather  more  elementary  and  elabnraic  ihan 
wa»  necessary.  I  am  still  of  opinion  thai  it  may  be 
of  use  to  young  politicians, — and  suggest  I 
ond  grounds  of  distrust,  to  rash  discontent  and 
thoughtless  presumption. 

H4 


The   pamphlet   which  <:> 
solatorv  doetruu 

without  any  e.v 
ten,  and   lie  asoM 

fallen  into  our  h. 
deed  but  th 
ject,  and  of  I  lie  singt 
times  in  which  it  appears,  l 
us  to  take  any  n< 
is  scattered  in  our  oocnmotr 
push  aside  and  il 
the  appro.-n 
the  sanctuat 

other  rites  of  expiation,  and 
verer  pi 

we  may  walk  securely  am 
of  corruptiy;  .inlal 

glorioii 

but,  when   the   . 
impure,   we  ■ 
every  speck,  and 
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m  ot  oar  police  may  spread  a  pesti- 

through.  all  ihe  borders  ot  [he  land. 

There  are   two  (grinds,  it  appears  to  us, 

rhi'ii  (ne  promulgation  of  such  doctrines  as 

maintained  by  this  author  may  be  con- 

i mis.  or.at  least  as  of  evil 

nen,  m  a  country  like  this.     The  one,  when 

ids  "l  arbitrary  power  are  strong  and 

I vantageously  posted;  and  when, 

ting  some  serious  attack  on  the  liber- 

i  of  the  people,  they  send  out  their  emis- 

>  and  manifestoes,  to  feel  and  to  prepare 

«ay: — t h<_>  Other,  when  they  are  sub- 

eak,  and  unlit  tu  maintain  a  con- 

Iict  wirh  their  opponents,  but  where  the  great 

kIv  of  the  timid  and  Ihe  cautious  are  alarmed 

lie  prospect  of  such  a  conflict,  and  half 

isposed   to  avert   the  crisis  by  suppoiting 

rhat>-ver  is  in  actual  possession  of  power. 

i  either  of  these  descriptions  may  suit 

i  aspect  Ht'  the  present  limes,  we  willingly 

I  to  our  readers  to  determine :   But  be- 

:  14  farther,  we  think  it  proper  to  say,  that 

no  corrupt  motives  to  the  author 

tit ;  ami  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 

rer\  appearance  of  his  being  conscientious- 

i  ul  the  advantages  of  arbitrary 

rwer,  and  sincerely  eager  to  reconcile  the 

ind-  of  his  countrymen  to  the  introduction 

so  great  a  blessing.     The  truth   indeed 

that  having  lived  so  long  abroad 

to  h.ive  lost,  in  a  great  di 

of  "hi«  native  language,  it  is  not  sur- 

that  he  should  have  lost  along  with 

eat  number  of  those  feelings,  without 

inn  h  it  really  is  not  possible  to  reason,  in 

no  try,  on  the  English  constitution;  and 

•j  gradually  come,  not  only  to  speak,  bul  to 

foreigner,  as  to  many  of  those 

which  still  constitute  both  the  pride 

.11.)  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen.     We 

hi  doubt  thai  he  would  be  a  very  useful 

nlighlened    patriot   in   Sicily;   but  we 

think  11  was  rather  harsh  in  him  to  venlure 

the  public  with  his  sacculations  on  the 

vernment,  with  his  present  stock 

ition  and  habits  of  thinking.   Though 

however,  impute  to  him  any  thing 

worse  than  these  disqualifications,  thi 

ia  enough  in  tin-  country  to  whom  it 
will  be  ■  rafncienl  recommendatioo  of  any 
.  1h.1t  il  inculcates  principles  of  servility  ; 
II  be  abundantly  ready  lo  give  it 
cc  of  making  an  impression,  which 
re  from  their  approbation ,  and  in- 
ure have  already  heard  such  testimonies 
rof  this  sleinler  performance,  as  seem 
_  ose  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  give  gome 
tents,  and  some 
linion  o(  its  principles. 

iirst  part  of  ihe  task  maybe  performed 

lerate  compass;  for  though  Ihe 

'    author  has  not   always  the  gift  of 

ily,  il  is  impossible  for  a  dili- 

v  hat  he  would  be  at ; 

li  ine,  when  once  fairly  nndet 

.1  to  a  few  very  simple 

£h  remedies  for  our  present  unhappy  con- 


dition, he  candidly  admits  that  none  of  those 
would  reach  to  ihe  root  of  Ihe  eril  .  which 
consists  entirely,  it  seems,  in  our  "too  great 
jealousy  of  the  Crown :"  and  accordingly  pro- 
ceeds lo  draw  a  most  seducing  picture  of  hia 
favourite  Simple  monarchy  ;  and  indirectly  in- 
deed, but  quite  unequivocally,  to  intimate, 
that  ihe  only  effectual  cure  lor  the  evils  under 
which  we  now  suffer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total 
abolition  of  Parliaments,  anil  Ihe  conversion 
of  our  constitution  into  an  absolute  monau  In  : 
or,  shortly  to  -advert."  as  he  expresses  him- 
self ''to  the  advantages  which  a  Monarchy, 
such  as  has  been  described,  has  over  our 
boasted  British  Constitution.''  These  advan- 
tages, after  a  good  deal  of  possible,  hi 
settles  lo  be — First,  that  the  sovereign  will  be 
"  more  likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  zeal, 
to  acl  a  great  and  good  part ;'! — secondly,  that 
the  ministers  will  have  more  time  lo  attend  to 
their  duties  when  they  have  no  parliamentary 
contentions  to  manage  ; — thirdly,  thai  the  pub- 
lic council*  will  be  guided  by  fixed  and  steady 
principles;  —  fourthly,  that  if  ihe  Monarch 
should  act  in  an  oppressive  manner,  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  people  lo  get  the  better  of  him 
than  of  a  whole  Parliament,  who  might  act  in 
ihe  same  manner; — fifthly,  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent might  then  be  allowed  lo  travel  in 
foreign  countries  for  ihe  improvement  of  his 
manners  and  understanding; — sixthly,  and 
lastly,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pre- 
text tor  a  cry  against  "what  is  styled  back- 
stair  influence!" 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  I.eckie's  publica- 
tion ;  of  which,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
infinite  diversity  of  human  opinions  and  en- 
dowments,  andof  ihe  license  of  political  specu- 
lation that  is  still  occasionally  indulged  in  in 
this  country,  we  have  thought  il  right  1l1.1t 
some  memorial  should  be  preserved — a  little 
more  durable  than  the  pamphlet  itself  s> 
likely  to  allbrd.  Bul  though  what  we  have 
already  said  is  probably  more  than  enough  in 
settle  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  pi 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we 
think  we  can  trace,  even  in  some  of  the  most 
:il.-n nl  and  presumptuous  of  its  positions,  the 
operation  of  certain  errors,  which  WC  have 
found  clouding  the  wew-.  ami  infecting  the 
opinions  of  persons  of  far  soundei 
ing;  and  Fhall  presume,  therefore,  to  offer  a 
few  very  plain  and  simple  remarks  upon  some 
of  ihe  poiuis  which  we  ihink  we  have  most 
frequently  found  either  miarepreai  ntcd  or 
misunderstood. 

The  most  important  and  radical  of  th 
that  which  relates  to  the   nalnre  and  uses  of 
Monarchy,  and  ihe  riphts  and  powers  of  a 
sovereign  ;   upon  which,  therefore    we  beg 
leave  lo  begin  with  a  fi  Ami 

here  we  shall  lake  leave  lo  consider  Royalty 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  Human  1 
lion, — originating  in  a  view   to  the  ■_ 

good,  ami  nol  tO  the  gratification  "t  IM  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  tie-  office  1-  coi  ferred;  01 
al  least  only  capable  of  ben  or  da- 

serving  to  be  retained,  where  it  is  found,  or 
believed,  to  be  actaall]  I  lo  Ihe  whole 

society.     Now  we  think  that^twev^iVj  c^eafit. 
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ing,  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  institution :  and 
that  the  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer 
are  great  and  obvious. 

From  the  first  moment  that  men  began  to 
associate  together,  and  to  act  in  concert  for 
their  general  good  and  protection,  it  would  be 
found  that  all  of  them  could  not  take  a  share 
in  consulting  and  regulating  their  operations, 
and  that  the  greater  part  must  submit  to  the 
direction  of  certain  managers  and  leaders. 
Among  these,  again,  some  one  would  naturally 
assume  a  pre-eminence ;  and  in  time  of  war 
especially,  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  great 
authority.  Struggles  would  as  necessarily  en- 
sue for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction,  and 
for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor;  and 
whether  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in 
the  principle  of  having  one  acknowledged 
chief,  or  a  desire  to  be  guided  and  advised  by 
a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or 
rather  certainty,  of  perpetual  strife,  tumult, 
and  dissension^  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious 
individuals,  either  to  usurp  an  ascendancy 
over  all  their  competitors,  or  to  dispute  with 
him  who  had  already  obtained  it,  his  right  to 
continue  its  possession.  Every  one  possessed 
of  any  considerable  means  of  influence  would 
thus  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  a  precarious 
Sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons 
of  the  community  would  be  opposed  to  each 
other  as  adherents  of  the  respective  pretenders, 
not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general  good  be 
omitted,  but  the  society  would  become  a  prey 
to  perpetual  feuds,  cabals,  and  hostilities, 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  its  insti- 
tution. 

Among  the  remedies  which  would  naturally 
present  themselves  for  this  great  evil,  the 
most  efficacious,  though  not  perhaps  at  first 
sight  the  most  obvious,  would  be  to  provide 
some  regular  and  authentic  form  for  the  elec- 
tion of  One  acknowledged  chief,  by  a  fair  but 
pacific  competition ; — the  term  of  whose  au- 
thority would  be  gradually  prolonged  to  that 
of  his  natural  life, — and  afterwards  extended 
to  the  lives  of  his  remotest  descendants.  The 
advantages  which  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  disarm  the 
ambition  of  dangerous  and  turbulent  indi- 
viduals, by  removing  the  great  prize  of  Su- 
preme authority,  at  all  times,  and  entirely, 
from  competition;  and,  secondly,  to  render 
this  authority  itself  more  manageable,  and 
less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peace- 
ably, and  upon  expressed  or  understood  con- 
ditions, to  an  hereditary  prince;  instead  of 
.etting  it  be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  con- 
queror, who  would  think  himself  entitled  to 
use  it — as  conquerors  commonly  use  their 
booty — for  his  own  exclusive  gratification. 

The  steps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted 
to  the  justification  of  Hereditary  Monarchy, 
are  shortly  as  follows.  Admitting  all  men  to 
be  equal  m  rights,  they  can  never  be  equal  in 
natural  endowments, — nor  long  equal  in  wealth 
and  other  acquisitions :  —  Absolute  liberty, 
therefore,  or  equal  participation  of  power,  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and  a  kind  of 
Aristocracy  or  disorderly  and  fluctuating  su- 


premacy of  the  richest  and  most  accomplished, 
may  be  considered  as  the  primeval  state  a 
society.  Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  wp 
posed  to  be  peaceable  and  permanent,  is  by 
no  means  a  desirable  state  for  the  perm 
subjected  to  this  multifarious  and  irregolu 
authority.  But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  hi 
peaceable, — that  even  among  the  rich,  ui 
the  accomplished,  and  the  daring,  some  wouH 
be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more  accon- 
pi i shed  than  the  rest ;  and  that  those  in  lb 
foremost  ranks  who  were  most  nearly  on  a 
equality,  would  be  armed  against  each  other 
by  mutual  jealousy  and  ambition  ;  while  these 
who  were  a  little  lower,  would  combine,  out 
of  envy  and  resentment,  to  defeat  or  resist,  by 
their  junction,  the  pretensions  of  the  fewwhi 
had  thus  outstripped  their  original  associate!. 
Thus  there  would  not  only  be  no  liberty  or 
security  for  the  body  of  the  people,  but  the 
whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and 
distraction  of  perpetual  intestine  contention!. 
The  creation  of  one  Sovereign,  therefore, 
whom  the  whole  society  would  acknowledge 
as  supreme,  was  a  great  point  gained  for  tran- 
quillity as  well  as  individual  independent; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  evils  of  per- 
petual struggles  for  dominion,  and  the  iiumi- 
nent  hazard  of  falling  at  last  under  the  abso- 
lute will  of  an  exasperated  conqueror,  nothing 
could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  agree  upa 
the  nomination  of  a  King:  and  thus  to  get  rid 
of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  ii*k 
of  military  despotism,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  legitimate  monarchy.  The  first  king 
would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and  pow- 
erful individual  in  the  community ;  and  the 
first  idea  would  in  all  likelihood  be  to  appoint 
his  successor  on  account  of  the  same  qualifi- 
cations: But  it  would  speedily  be  discovered, 
that  this  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every 
sovereign — and  indeed,  prospectively,  long  be- 
fore it — to  the  same  fatal  competitions  and 
dissensions,  which  had  formerly  been  per- 
petual;  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil  var  on 
every  accession,  but  bring  the  successful  com- 
petitor, to  the  throne,  with  feelings  of  extreme 
hostility  towards  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and 
of  extreme  partiality  to  the  other.  Tfee 
chances  of  not  finding  eminent  talents  fa 
command  in  the  person  of  the  sovereien, 
therefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  far  Ins 
evil  than  the  sanguinary  competitions  that 
would  ensue,  if  merit  were  made  the  sole 
ground  of  preferment ;  and  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion, or  experience,  would  also  serve  to  show, 
that  the  sort  of  merit  which  was  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  such  a  competition,  did  not  pro- 
mise a  more  desirable  sovereign,  than  might 
be  probably  reckoned  on,  in  the  common 
course  of  hereditary  succession.  The  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  was,  to  take  thisGn»t 
Prize  altogether  out  of  the  Lottery  of  human 
life — to  make  the  supreme  dignity  in  thesta**i 
professedly  and  altogether  independent  of 
merit  or  popularity;  and  to  fix  it  immutably 
in  a  place  quite  out  of  the  career  of  ambition. 
This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  lh* 
mere  institution  of  Monarchy,  and  by  render- 
ing it  hereditary :  The  chief  cause  of  internal 
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9  removed,  and  the  most  dangerous 
placed  in  a  ureal  mea- 
: — and 
red  to  be  thi 

thai 

iviTiimciii.  A  pretty  important  ehap- 

vit.  remains,  a«  to  the  extent  of  the 

.•ill  to  be  vested  in  the  Mon- 

inre  of  the  Checks  by  which 

those  powers  should  be  ten- 

octual.     And  nere  it  will  be 

that  considering,  as  we  do.  the 
of  monarchy  to  consist  in  its 
.iv  Up-  occasions  of  contention  for 
...  the  state,  and  in  a  manner 
tig  that  place  by  separating  it  entirely 
notion  of  merit  or  popularity  in  the 
r-»i'  cannot  consistently  be  foraJ- 
measure  of  actual  power  l"  it 
olulely  necessary  for  answering 
purpose.     Our  notions  of  this  measure, 
:.  are  by  no  means  of  a  jealous  or  De- 
ration. We  must  give  enou 

istinction  and  prerogative,  In 
tantially  the  first  place 
also  to  make  it  impo- 
rt* inferior  places  to  eudan- 
v  their  contentions; — 
whole  evils  which  its  in- 

?-  meant  to  obviate  would  recur 
force,  and  the  same  fatal 
be  renewr  ms  of 

•  lions, 
name  thev  might  be  called,  in 
hough  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
•  mid  powers  of  sovereignty  wen 
taodied.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
reign,  or  to  any 
rnunity,  bevond  what 
I  lor  the  public  good  ; 
^Hbo  powers  at  all,  on   th>>  • 

nl  an  efficient  control,  and 

li  ihere  was  not  a  sul 

■i  lit  v.      Il  1*  in  the  reconciling  of 

ditiotis  that  ihe  whole  difficulty 

t  ■■  •  •        .  of  i  perfect  monarchy  oonaiate. 

••]  control  you!  sovereign,  he  will 

ling  ■  despot :  and  if 

ol   him,  there  is   da 

ol  this  control  w  it  fa 

caution,  thai  you  create  anolhertfiow- 

rolled  ami  uncontrollable — 

aadaoions  leaders  and   out- 

•  of  the  heredita 

sovereignty.    1  b 

however,    ill  this  lllll- 

. .  that 
mmitted  in  an  at- 

Bolutioti,  yet  we  do  not 
is  by  .tin-  i 

with  the  lights  winch  we 
ence  of  ou 
i  may  beefl 

ly.    It 

I  ■  \  a  short 

He  powers  to  1"'  control- 

a  Inch  have, 

n  actually  resorted  to. 

then,  we  most  beg  leave 

rs,  however  su;>eillnoiis  it 


may  appear,  that  as  kings  are  now  get 
allowed  to  i  lortale,  they  cannol  of 

Ives  have  any  either 

of  body  or  mind,  than  other  ilidii 
must  in  fact  be  inferior  iii  both  n  spects  to 
very  many  of  their  subjects.  What! 
they  have,  therefore,  Bast  be  poi 
red  upon  them  by  the  consent  ol   the  sti 
part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fuel 
and  truly  the  pov  The 

irri  his- 
tory fin.  rrd.  iniisi  1, 
ed  metal]  by  the  free  will  ol  those  whoc&eM 
to  obey  him,  in  compelling  thi  rut  oj  kt 
jcus  to  obtditnet.    The  Hume 
remarks,  may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  nil 
unarmt                    like  brutes,  b)  men 
but  he  must  lead  bis  aimed  Janissaries  like 

i 
is  in  all  other  governments:  'I  ihe 

sovereign  is  nothing  else  ihan  ihe  DOwei — the 

actual  force  of  inu-cle  or  ol    mind — which  a 

certain  part  of  hat 

carrying  his  orders  into  affect ;  aoo  the  i'hi  ck 

or  limit  to  this  power  is,  in  all 

and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  then  i 

to  act  any  iongei  as  the   inetrtiu  I  I  Is  of  his 

pleasure.     The  check,  then  iislaji- 

tiallv  the  same  in  kind,  in  all  cases  u  ba 

and  must  necessarily  exist  in  lull  v. -our  in 

every  country  in  the  wi  •••  like» 

liihil    spp  •  iK'iids 

•  mi  the  -iiueiiii.  in  each  par- 

ticular nation  ;  and  tile  possibilit) 
il    Willi    MM   tmd    sn/'ly    must    n  -nil 
from  thi  hat  have  been  til 

to  make  it  bear,  at  •  adily, 

on  the  power  it  is  destined  10  regulate,     It  is 
here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  thai  ill 
any  material  difference  betwi  and  a 

institution  of  Monarchical  government. 

The  ultim  ly  ii  al  limit  In  whul  is 

called  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  is  ihe  re- 
fusal or  the   i  on-i  nt  Ol  lliose 
who  possess  the  substantial  power  ol  the  com- 
munity, and  who,  daring  their  voluntai 
cert  with  ihe  sovereign,  allow  thii 
theirs  In  pass  undei  his  name.    In 
whether  I  In 

ially  uiiiTj 
In   inquire   in   win  particular  rase, 

the  power  of  inti  or,  in 

Othet  words,  in   what   individuals  the   actual 
power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  si 
sion  of  the  bulk  of  the  commonil ) 
Med,     Ii  i'\ erj  individual  . 
gifted,  and  equally  situst 
be,   In  the  numerical   n  Bui  »«  'his 

ntVBI   can   be    lie 
quently  be  found    to  reside   in  a   TOTJ    -mall 

lion  ol  i lit*  u  hole  society. 

In    rude   tunes,  when  ihere   is  little   intelli- 

a  ren  moderate  number  of  armed  and 

:    be   able,   si   long    us   ihey 

power  the  whole  unarmed  inhabitant- 
of  an  •  .  and  iii-< i 

such    line  lh*a 

good  will  and  oonseulol  \W  "soNAwti-j ,  "•*  *isa 
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only  check  upon  the  power  of  tho  Sovereign  ; 

or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  -in  MUt 

iioose — and  their  nominal  master  can 

do  nothing  which  they  do  not  ohoooo,    Such 

is  the  slate  of  ill"  worst  despotisms.     Tlie 

aback  noon  the  royal  authority  lathe  wme  iu 

-  in  (he  best  administered  mon- 

refuaal  of  the  ooutsul 

i  the  lime  the 
natural   power  of  the  community:   Bat,  from 
society,  which  (in 
the  case  suppose''  uilial  power 

in  a  lew  hands  "I  disciplined  ruffians,  the 
check  w/ll  scarcely  ever  be  inteij 

,i  ii!"  the  nation,  and  will  merely  D 

to  prevent  ill"  king  from  & 

the   prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  further 
number  of  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
or  their  de~  '''pure  lauded  properly, 

-sociate  together,  not  merely  in  their 
military  capacity,  but  as  nudism  of  thaii 
new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignities. — 
Their  soldiers  become  their  vassals  in  lime  ol 
peace:  and  the  real  power  of  the  Si 
actually  transferred  from  the  hands  of  de- 
tUons,  to  those  of 
a  Feudal  Nobility.    '1 

i  i'y  conies  then   to  lie  in  the  refusal  of 

this  body  to  oo-operatein  rack  of  his  measures 

eadenot  meet  wilii  their  approbation  ;  and  the 

i  .111  now  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  order  of  Nobility.     The  body  oj  the  pao* 

re  a  little  b  r  the  opera 

thin  cheek  ; — because  then  ^  much 

more  identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords, 
than  with  lhat  nf  a  standing  army  ol 
or  disorderly  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the 
srts  el  peai  loped,  men  of  the  lotMl 

or.li-is  aaaemble,  and  fortify  thi 
Town-  -  and  thus  come  to  at 

nwer   independenl  of  llieir  patrons.      Their 
goaanl  dingly  bee  '-ssary 

the  .I  of  the  public  authority 

rithiu  llieir  communities;  and  hence  another 
cheek  to  wh  i  iln- power  of  the  sove- 

Mttgn,     And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  inter- 

■  nued  it? 

full  measure  of  civility  aod  intelligent 

is  filled  fiom  top  to  bottom  with  wealth  and 
industry,  an  1  rt  ry  thing 

that  is  dune  or  felt  by  snj  iscom- 

mnnieated  Oil  the  instant  to  all  the  lest, — and 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  lakes 
an  interest  in  the  fortunesof  the  country,  and 
posses-  to  the  public 

i  of  its  rulers, — ihen  ihe  •ubslaotial 
jiower  of  the  nation  a 

in  lue  Nation  at  larire  ;  or  at  least  in  lliose 
individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
p»'"l-svill  and  support  of  the  greetei 

-and  the  ullimate  check  to  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  comes  to  consist  in  ii 
eral  unwillingness  of  The  People  to  i 
wiih  those  orders,  which,  if  at  all  united  in 
their   resolution,  they  may  now   effectually 
disobey  and   resist.     This  check,   vrhi 
plied  a-  all,  is  like\y,  ol  oo\uie,\o  be  allied 
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loi  the  general  got 

alrea  i 

those  in  whom  the 
lend  it  to  ihe  moon 
0  not  approvt 
its  open 
tie  p 
that  i  belongs. 

Thus  we  see  lhat  K 

own  .  and  that,  ereii  in  tbe( 

of  that   power  which 
the  physical  and   u 

are  at  all  times,  and   ■ 
monarchy,  eutireh 
only  virtual  and  ei 

bottom,  tli< 

iimite. 

lhat  is  potentially  eille- 

than  even   oilier      All 

which  can 

may  generally  do 

'issp_ 

their  power  which   is  tru 
name  of  the  sovereign,  so. 
-equence  a« 
position  to  saw  lhat    ■ 

ed  to  i he  '  I  th 

is  no  mesne 
-i  authority.    Tl. 

i   oonstitnlioa  of  societ 

enl  ill. u.ir;' 

pies  which 
substantially  ihe 
room,  therefore,  for   Ih 

a  king,  or  what   ih 

but  belongs  inslii 
in"  the  nation  it? 

ised  at  Ins 

Ii,  then,  is 
docli 

and  il  •  cry  i 

-liucl 

thinking  ihat  it  goes 

•    as    t.i    tht 
ought  lo  be  kepi  i 
the  mere  ] 
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operate  with  full  effect  in  llie  long- 

Ur  the*  irood  or  bad, 

in)  such  provision  for- 

in  I  he  government  or  not, 

!»••  altogether  indisputable  :   But,  in 

rati ly  after  lone 

tig, — ami  by  means  of  much 

lie  other,  they  will   be 

imost  insensibly  in   union, 

reel   die  first   declination  of  the 

public  authority,   from  the 

I  line  of  the  radical  |.ower  of 

.ill. I   In-  in  ,t,  or  rather 

any  sensible  variation  or  discon- 

nenls.     The 

m'iti  a  good  and 

.ears  lo  us  to  consist  in 

/.  in  the  greater  or  the  less 

tfords  for  the  early,  the  grn- 

•  ■ady  operation  of  the  substantial 

of  the  community  upon  its  constitute.! 

while  ihe  freedom,  again,  ami 

i«  of  the  nation  depend  on 

in  which  this  substantial  power  is 

r  or  a  smaller,  and  a 

moral  and   Instructed  purl  of   tin' 

tj — a  matter  almost  independent 
form  or  name  of  the  government,  and 

■   by  the  pn 
itself  has  made  in  civilisa- 

take  thp  most  abominable  of  all 

ucb  as 

•ra> — u  here  an  I  n  eon- 

tti  of  armed  ruffians,  hulch- 

id   oppresses  tin'   ^liule  un- 

i, — the  check  to  the  monar- 

in  the 

iesatisfaction  of  the  banditti ; 

i  <;t  thai  ! 

i  but  little  protection  to  the  community. 
t»m  ll  any  contrivance  ior  its 

lie  operation,  can   scarcely 
■■veil  tor  its  own  o 
injury  to  both  the   parties 
As  there  is  DO  lent   by 

_eneral  sense  of  this  lavi  li 
Can   I 

their  leader,  or  the  moment 

b  ■  oppression  ex- 
Ihe)  nevei 

I. it  beyond 
decide  the 
cord.  the  one  hand,  goes  on 

torturing,  for  months  after 

•ill  alone  he 

I  to  take  this  amusement,  vera 
nit  it  should  h;n 
Jed  ;  and,  on   the  other,   receives   the 
ol  in  the  loi  in  of  a  re- 
in  which   he    in; 
■■  of  a   Iw.w-slrm 

on  for  ascertain- 

:•■  individuals  twissess- 

oi  the  state,  01  foi  com- 

to  both 
jffer  intolerable  oppres- 

such  confidence  in  theii 


iity  as  to  interfere  at  all;  and   then, 
ili.y  do  it  at  last,  in  the  form  of  brutal  vio- 
lence and  vindictive  iiill.itu  ulmo- 
uition,  in  short,  given  to  their  el.  1 
is  pi. 'ceded   by  tlmr  suffering,  and   followed 
by  A 15  death  ;  ami  c\                             ol  the 
check  which  nature  itself  has  p 
the  abuse  of  all  delegated  ]«>«  ir,  is  uccom- 
p:iiu'-.l  by  ■  total  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  hazard  of  a  J. 
lutionnry  tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  Military  despo- 
tisms, in  barbarous  and  unin  nimu- 
intics.     When  they  get  on  to  Feudal  nristoc- 

inalters  are  a  hi:  I;  both  by 

the   Irn  1..  a 

larger  nod  worthier  body,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  some  sort  of  machinery  or  contri- 
vance, however  rude,  to  insure  or  facilitate 
the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible 
agents  of  the  government.  The  person  of  iho 
Sovereign  is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind 
of  Council  or  parliament  ;  and  threats  and 
remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him,  with 
considerable  energy,  by  such  of  its  members 
;i^  ink.-  ollence  at  tb.e  measures  he  proposes. 
Such,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  devised  lor  these  communications,  and 
such  the  difficulty  ol  en 

■  who  can  make  them  with  affect,  that 
I  his  necessary  operation  is  still  performed  in 
;i  v.iv  clumsy  and  hazardous  maimer.  These 
are  the  times, accordingly,  when  l! 
their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their 
Sov.'i.i.  v\hen 

they  me  tolerably  agreed  among  1  hi  mselves. 

can   think  of  no  better  way  of  control] 
enlightening  their  monarch,  than  by  ma  ■ 
down  in  arms  to  Runnytiio.lo,  and  com; 
him,  by  main  force,  and  in   sight  of  all  his 
people,   to  sum  a  charter  of   iheir   lib 
The  evils,  in  short,  ere  the  same  in  substance 
as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco. 
The  mischief  goes  to  a  length  be- 

ly  remedy  is  applied;  and  the  remedy 
itself  is  a  erent  mischief:  Although,  from  the 
•d  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
the  outrages  are  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  commercii 
enlightened  times,  in  which  the  real  sin 
and  iwwer  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty 
widely  through   the   whole  of  its  population, 
and    111    which,    accordingly,  the    checJ 
th.'  misapplication  ol  that   power  must  arise 
from   the  dissatisfaction   ol   that  greet    body. 

The  oheak  oni  alum 
sooner  or  later,  to  operate  with  sufficient 
effloaey:  but  the  safety  and  the  promptitude 
Of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case  as  in  all 
the  others,  Upon  the  nature  of  the  contrivances 
which  the  Constitution  I 
collecting  and  ascertaining  tea  sentiments  of 
that  great  and  miscellaneous  aggregate  in 
whom  the  actual  power  is  now  v.  si.-.l  ;  and, 
secondly,  for  commuim  tfl  nu« 

manner  lo  the  executive  officers  of 
the   government.     The   most    effectual   and 

by  a  Parliament,  so  elected   as  to   re; 

pretty  fairly  the  viewaQWYtvY&cBMAtat&ta 

t  *  1 
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eiasses  of  the  p>  BO  constitui 

to  have  at  all  time*  the  means,  both  a 
gestini:  - i n«l  <•' 

effectually  checking  or  pre\  roalrar- 

sations.    Whan  DO  such  institution  exi 
tranquillity  of  the  slate  will  always 

able  hazard  :  and  the  danger 
at  convulsions  will  unfortunately  beoome 
i  proportion  as  the  body  nl  I  In- 
ime  more  wealthy  and  intell 
in   of   society,   b 
which    we   are   now   speakin".    thai*    must 
however 
cuitous,  by  which  the  MOM  of  the  peo- 
j  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrator* 
ofthair  government.  The  channel  nl  th 

and  of  general  literature — proviu- 
icies  anil  assemblies,  such  a*  the 
States  and  Parliaments  of  old  France — even 
ih'-  ordinary  oonrti  of  law — ihe  stage — the 
pulpit — and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of 
For  deliberation  on 
sts,  election  to  local  o 
Here-  wily— which 

in  all  large,  ancient,  and  civilised 
iv  afford  indications  of  thai 
'imeiit.  which  most  ultimali 
em  all  thing  -  lay  serve  to  admoi 

servant  kings  and  oonrtien  how  far  tl 

BOIS  of  the  natio  ial  power  are  likely  to 
m  any  of  its  proposed  applications. — 
Vhore    llmse    indications,    however,   ale 

Jested  in  tniaoeoatrae  I.  or  when,  boa  other 

circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem 
better contrived,  fail  ■  -i i In- r  to  represent  the 
of  the  ruling  pert  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  t.i  convince  the  Eiecutii 
that  they  do  repreaent  it  there,  even  in  the 
most  civilised  and  intelligent  ooontrii 
most  hazardous  and  tremendous  disi 

•■usue; — such  distractions  as  broke  the 
and   endangered   the   liberties  of  this 

ctiiinirv  in  the  tin  rles  the  First — or 

such  as  have  recently  torn  in  piei  i 
of   society    in    France;    and   in   their   conse- 
quences still  threate  i  the  destiny  of  the  world 
Btilh   t lio-. -   .■uiivii-ions,   it  apriears   to   Da, 
lorn  nothin  die  want  of  some 

or  adequate  c  inlrivance   for  nscerlain- 

sg  the  sentiments  of  those  holding  the  actual 

ii   of  the  nation, — and    foi 
ments,  with  the  full  1 
then  authenticity,  to  the  actual  adminiatft 

of  their  affairs.     An  I  the   two  cases,  we  take 
.1    ware  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally 

been  imagined :  for  though  the  <"om- 

tn  ma  had  an  existence  long  before  the  I 
of  King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously  I 

igmsed  as  the  vehieie  of   commanding 
opinions,  nor  the  proper  organ  ol  that 
body  lo  whom  Ihe  actual  power  of  the   ' 
Bad  been  recently  anil  insensibly  transferred. 

Thef'niirt  still  considered  the  effectual powei 

to  reside  in  the  fecial  aristocracy,  by  tin- 
greater  part  of  which  It  was  supported  j  and. 
Whan  the  Parliament,  or  rather  the  Houa 
Commons,  spoke  m  name  of  the  People  of 
England;  thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the 
admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto 
advanced  any  such  -,xui\un\\a.\\\c  c\avms\o  vxt- 


lentiou.     It  refu'' 

llns  body  lis  ihe  organ 

of  the 

it  fell  before  its  n. 

again,  the  error 

the  very  same  nature.     1 

of  the  government  was  condoM 

principli 

of  thi  The 

however,  provided  no  n 
but  authoritative  mtin 
the  ol  •  piiitt 

ment  ol  Ihe  new  power  «!. 
rated  in  the  eommimil- 

accumulating  jir . 

thioi 1 

!:  there  ba- 
ilie - 

:•■,]  to  mak. 
bear  upon  iheconstiln: 

which    Iia. 

been  entirely  avoided, — the  o»d 

dale, I  itself  10  tin    eh." 

— and  n  m 

have  taken  plai 
without  any 

provis 

noranee  of  the  ai 

up  vapours  disploded  v.n: 
earthquake  ;   and    th' 

have  inei 

of  the  constitnlii 
bination.  crumbled   n- 
bv  their  sudden   and 
The 
acted   o\ 

and  from  the  m>iv  same  cans 
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he  hazards  of  sanguinary  contentions 
the  exercise  of  power,  is  a  much  greater 
ore  imminent  evil  than  a  considerable 
ction  in  the  making  or  execution  of  the 
ond  the  best  government  therefore  is, 
at  which  promises  to  make  the  best 
and  to  enforce  them  most  vigorously, 
at  winch  guards  best  against  the  tre- 
»US  conflicts  to  which  all  administrations 
■eminent,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
is  so  apt  to  It  happens,  for- 

ly  indeed,  that  the  same  arrangements 
most  effectually  insure  the  peace  of 
nst  those  disorders,  are  also,  on 
i  he  be-st  calculated  for  the  pur- 
"I  efficient  legislation.     But 
not  hesitate  to  look  upon  their  negative 
ventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast 
heir  positive  and  active  ones;  and  to 
«sr  a  representative  legislature  as  incom- 
nore  value,  when  it  truly  enables 
I  the  nation  to  control  auddi- 
than  when  it  merely  enacts 
some  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 
>  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a 
trj    and  enlightened  country,  the  actual 
•  of  the  Stale  resides  in  the  great  body 
peopl'  vially  among  the  more 

it  in   all  the  different 
of  which  it  consists:  and  consequently, 
to  administration  of  a  government  can 
either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
real  body;  while  there  is  little  chance 
answering  either  of.  these  conditions, 
t  the  forms  of  the  Const  tut  ion  provide 
means  for  the  regular  .  u.l  ra- 

ft  expression   of  their  sentiments, — to 
it  is  the  undoubted 
dl  as  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
n  conform.     A  Parliament,  there- 
i  real!)  and  truly  represents  the 
and  opinions — we  mean  the  general  and 
*e  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices 
-ions— of  the  efficient  body 
id  which   watches  over  and 
bally  controls  every  important  act  of  the 
ile,  is  necessary,  in  a  coun- 
ihe  tranquillity  or  the  govern- 
ie  ultimate  safety  of  the  Monarchy 
■ii  than  for  the  euacf- 
uid,  in  proportion  as  it  varies 
-non,  or  relaxes  in  this  con- 
if  the   country  and   the 
ivernment  be  endangered. 
-  Mr    Leckie,  and  a   number 
•J  gentlemen,  from  Sicily,  or  other  places, 
this  i-  mere  treason  and   re- 

8  ma  whether  the  kin"  is 

no  will  or  voice  of  his  own  ? — what  is 
if  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
to  a  mere  cypher  added 
ministerial  majority? — 
"(Bee  is  thus  divested  of  all 
fulfil  the  purposi 

■I  Monarchy 

unions?  we  shall  endeavour 

uis; — and  after  the  pre- 

i  of  our  premises,  we 

may  be  answered  very  briefly. 


In  the  first  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  it  can  I"  maintained  that 

any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  bo 
served  by  recognising  the  private  will  oi 
of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an  element  in 
the  political  governmei .: 

reditary  monarchy.  The  person  upon  whom 
that  splendid   lot  may  fall,  not  having  been 

I  for  the  office  on  account  of  any  proof 
-m pi  ion  of  his  fitness  for  it,  but  being 

called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  ace 
be  fairly  presumed  to  have  less  talent  or  ca- 
pacity than  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
nave  made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  in- 
fluence or  authority  in  his  councils ;  and  his 
voice  oropinion  therefore,  considered  naturally 
and  in  itself,  must  be  of  less  value  or  in: 
authority  than  that  of  any  other  person  i 
office  under  him  :     And   when  it   is  I 
considered   that   this  Sovereign    may  be  veiy 
young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot — almost  a 
madman — and  altogether  a  dotard,  wh 
is  still  in  the  full  possession  and  the  lawful 
exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  Ins  station, 
it  must  seem  perfectly  extravagant  to  main- 
tain that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  nation, 
that  his  iiidui'liiiil  wishes  or  opinions  should 
be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any  one 
act  of  legislation  or  national  p  *ured- 

ly  it  is  not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism, 
and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and  gratifi- 
cation, that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  a  free  people;  and  this 
obvious  consideration  alone  iniejit  lead  us  at 
once  to  the  true  end  and  put]  <l'v. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the   I 
Constitution  recognise  the  individual  v 

n,    just   as   little  as    reason    and 

common  ten  an  integral 

it  in  that  constitution.  It  declares  that 
the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wtong, 
and  can  be  made  accountable  for  noil 
but  Ihnt  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  his  acts  without  any  excep- 
tion— or  at  least  with  the  single  ej 
the  act  of  naming  the* 

.liar  and  official  i 
in  which,  if  in  any  thine,  his  individual  and 
private  will  must  I  nod  to  has. 

exerted,  the  Conslitution  sees  only  the  will 
ami  the  act  of  his  ministers.  The  Kit 
— the  speech  pronounced  bj  Ins  own  Ii] 
as  his  voluntary  act  in  the  face  of  the  "hole 
nation — is  the  speech  of  the  minister;  and  as 
such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if 
need  be,  by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  duly.     The   | 

I I  answers  to  ad  his  declares 
lions  of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he  person- 
ally coolers— the  bills  he  pel 

rejects — are  all  considered  by  the  Constitution 
as  the  acts  onlv  of  his  counsellors.  It  is  not 
only  the  undoubted  right,  DM  the  unqui 

ly  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  con- 
sider of  their  propriety — to  complain  of  them 
if  they  think  them  inexpedient— to  get  them 
led  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction: 
Utd  at  all  events  to  prosecute,  impeach,  and 
punish  those  advisers — to  whom,  and  not  to 
the  Sovereign  in  whose  name  vWj  TOx^taB*, 
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classes  of  the  people,  and  so  constituted  as 
to  have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of  sug- 
gesting those  views  to  the  executive,  and  of 
effectually  checking  or  preventing  its  malver- 
sations'. Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  will  always  be  ex- 
posed to  considerable  hazard;  and  the  danger 
of  great  convulsions  will  unfortunately  become 
greater,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the 
people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  must 
always  be  some  channels,  however  narrow 
and  circuitous,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrators 
of  their  government.  The  channel  of  the  press, 
for  example,  and  of  general  literature — provin- 
cial magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the 
States  and  Parliaments  of  old  France — even 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law — the  stage — the 
pulpit — and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of 
considerable  assemblages  for  deliberation  on 
local  interests,  election  to  local  offices,  or  for 
mere  solemnity  and  usage  of  festivity — which 
must  exist  in  all  large,  ancient,  and  civilised 
communities,  may  afford  indications  of  that 
general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimately  gov- 
ern all  thing? ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  ob- 
servant kings  and  courtiers  how  far  the  true 
possessors  of  the  national  power  are  likely  to 
sanction  any  of  its  proposed  applications. — 
Where  those  indications,  however,  are  ne- 
glected or  misconstrued,  or  where,  from  other 
circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem 
better  contrived,  fail  either  to  represent  the 
true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  trie  commu- 
nity, or  to  convince  the  Executive  magistrate 
that  they  do  represent  it,  there,  even  in  the 
most  civilised  and  intelligent  countries,  the 
most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions 
may  ensue; — such  distractions  as  broke  the 
peace,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this 
country  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or 
such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces  the  frame 
of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their  conse- 
quences still  threaten  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us, 
arose  from  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some 
proper  or  adequate  contrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sentiments  of  those  holding  the  actual 
strength  of  the  nation, — and  for  conveying 
those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of 
their  authenticity,  to  the  actual  administrators 
of  their  affairs.  An:l  the  two  cases,  we  take 
it,  were  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally 
been  imagined ;  for  though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  existence  long  before  the  time 
of  King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been 
recognised  as  tne  vehicle  of  commanding 
opinions,  nor  the  proper  organ  of  that  great 
body  to  whom  the  actual  power  of  the  State 
had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred. 
The  Court  still  considered  the  effectual  power 
to  reside  in  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  the 
greater  part  of  which  it  was  supported ;  and, 
when  the  Parliament,  or  rather  the  House  of 
Commons,  spoke  in  name  of  the  People  of 
England,  thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the 
admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto 
advanced  any  such  authoritative  claims  to  at- 


tention.   It  refused,  therefore,  to  acknowledgi 
this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State ;  and  was  only  undeceived  whet 
it  fell  before  its  actual  exertion.     In  Franc* 
again,  the  error,  though  more  radical,  was  of 
the  very  same  nature.    The  administratis] 
of  the  government  was  conducted,  op  to  tin 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  •ami 
principles  as  when  the  Nobles  were  everj 
thing,  and  the  People  nothing ; — though  the 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  actually  become 
far  more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in 
wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  importance.     The  Constitution, 
however,  provided  no  means  for  the  peaceable 
but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to 
the  official  rulers ;  or  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  new  power  which  had  thus  bees 
generated  in  the  community ;  and  the  come- 
quence  was,  that  its  more  indirect  indication 
were  overlooked,  and  nothing  yielded  to  ill 
accumulating  pressure,  till  it  overturned  the 
throne, — and  overwhelmed  with  its  wastefnl 
flood  the  whole  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.    If  there  had  been  any  provision  in 
the  structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the 
increasing  power  of  the  lower  orders  had  been 
enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  It 
bear  upon  the  constituted  authorities,  as  gradu- 
ally as  it  was  generated,  the  great  calamines 
which  have  befallen  that  nation  might  ban 
been  entirely  avoided, — the  condition  of  the 
monarchy  might  have  insensibly  arcommo 
dated  itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  people, — and  a  most  beneficial  alteration 
might  have  taken  place  in  its  administration, 
without  any  shock  or  convulsion  in  any  part 
of  the  community.     For  waul  of  some  such 
provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ig- 
norance of  the  actual  power  of  the  people,  till 
it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.    The  pent- 
up  vapours  disploded  with  the  force  of  ao 
earthquake;  and  those  very   elements  that 
would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  constitution  by  their  harmonious  com- 
bination, crumbled  its  whole  fabric  into  rail 
by  their  sudden   and  untempered  collisios. 
The  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio  vers 
acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  moat 
polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe;— 
and  from  the  very  same  cause — the  want  of  a 
channel  for  conveying,  constantly  and  temper- 
ately and  effectually,  the  sense  of  those  whs 
possess  power,  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
direct  its  application  ; — and  the  outrage  wii 
only  the  greater  and  more  extensive,  that  ih* 
body  among  whom  this  power  was  diffosed 
was  larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected 
accumulation  of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  insure  a  firs, 
an  authoritative,  and  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  the  ostensible  adminis- 
trators of  the  national  power  and  its  acroil 
constituents  and  depositories;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  govern- 
ment consists  in  the  degree  iu  which  it  nfiad* 
the  means  of  such  a  communication.  Is* 
main  end  of  government,  to  be  sure  is,  that 
wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirm*/ 
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thai  the  hazards  of  sanguinary  contentions 
about  the  exercise  of  power,  is  a  much  greater 
and  more  imminent  evil  than  a  considerable 
obstruction  in  the  making  or  execution  of  the 
lajfljl  and  the  best  government  therefore  is, 
not  that  which  promises  to  make  the  best 
laws,  ami  to  enforce  them  most  vigorously, 
but  that  which  guards  best  against  the  tre- 
mendous conflicts  to  which  all  administrations 
of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
power  is  so  apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  for- 
tunately indeed,  that  the  same  arrangements 
which  most  effectually  insure  the  peace  of 
society  against  those  disorders,  are  also,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  their  negative 
or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cost 
than  their  positive  and  active  ones;  and  to 
r  a  lepresentative  logislatureasincom- 
pnrably  of  more  value,  when  it  truly  enables 
•uf  the  nation  to  control  and  di- 
I  te  executive,  than  when  it  merely  enacts 

-ome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 
The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a 
civilised  and  enlightened  country,  the  actual 
power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  bod  y 
of  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  different 
ranks  of  which  it  consists:  and  consequently, 
that  the  administration  of  a  government  can 
be  ''iiher  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
conformable  10  the  wishes  and  sentiment*  of 
that  great  body ;  while  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  answering  either  of  these  coiri 
null--*  the  forms  of  the  Const. tution  provide 
some  means  for  the  regular,  constant,  and  au- 
c  expression  of  their  sentiments, — to 
which,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted 
duty,  as  well  as  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
executive  to  conform.  A  Parliament,  there- 
fore, which  really  and  truly  represents  the 
flense  and  opinions — we  mean  the  general  and 
mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices 
and  Reeling  passions — of  the  efficient  body 
of  the   people,  and  which   watches  over  and 

aflecluall)  itrols  .very  important  act  of  the 

rale,  is  necessary,  in  a  coun- 
try like  lhi<.  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  govern- 
ed the  ultimate  safety  of  the  Monarchy 
itself. — much  more  even  than  for  the 
men!  of  laws;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  varies 
from  thi«  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  oon» 
.ill  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
security  of  the  government  be  endangered. 

But  '  m  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  number 

of  loyal  gentlemen,  from  Sicily,  or  other  places. 

ihut  this  is  mere  treason  and  re- 

inisin, — and  asking  whether  the  king  is 

e  of  his  own  ? — what  is 

ome  of  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 

■  s  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  added 

to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  majority? — 

iw,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all 

it  cm  ever  fulfil  the  purposes  for 

which  ure  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarchy 

Id  all  other  o  il  endeavour 

ver  these  questions; — and  after  the  pre- 

full    exposition  of   our   prernisi 

■nay  be  answered  very  briefly. 


In  the  frit  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously  maintained  that 
any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  bo 
served  by  recognising  the  private  will  or  vm 
of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an  element  in 
the  political  government,  especially  in  an  He- 
reditary monarchy.  The  person  upon  »  QOU 
that  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having 
selected  for  the  office  on  account  of  any  proof 
or  presumption  of  his  lilness  for  it.  but  being 
called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may 
be  fairlv  presumed  to  have  less  talent  or  ca- 
pacity than  any  one  of  the.  individuals  who 
nave  made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  in- 
fluence or  authority  in  his  councils  ;  and  his 
voice  oropinion  therefore, consid.  <\\j 

and  in  itself,  must  be  of  less  value  or  intrinsio 
authority  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  liiiih 
office  under  him:  And  when  it  is  farther 
considered  that  this  Sovereign  may  be  very 
young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot — almost  a 
madman — and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  he 
is  still  in  the  full  possession  and  the  lawful 
exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  station, 
it  must  seem  perfectly  extravagant  to  main- 
tain that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  nation, 
that  hit  iiiilivi'liml  wishes  or  opinions  should 
be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any  one 
act  of  legislation  or  national  policy. — Assured- 
ly it  is  not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism, 
and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and  gratifi- 
cation, that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  a  free  people ;  and  this 
obvious  consideration  alone  might  lend  us  at 
once  to  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  n>\.-iltv. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  English 
Constitution  recognise  the  individual  will  of 
the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and 
common  sense  can  require  it.  as  an  integral 
element  in  that  constitution.  It  declares  that 
the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  can  be  made  aecounlable  for  nothing — 
but  that  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  his  acts  without  any  excep- 
tion— or  at  least  with  th  ti  eption  K 
the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.  In  every 
one  act  of  his  peculiar  and  official  Prerogative. 
in  which,  if  in  any  thine  his  individual  and 
private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  !•• 
exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  the  will 
and  the  act  of  his  ministers.  The  King's  tpflflah 
— Ihe  speech  pronounced  by  bis  own  lips,  and 
as  his  voluntary  act  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation — is  the  speech  of  the  minister  ;  and  as 
such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if 
need  be,  by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  duly.  The  King's 
personal  answers  to  addresses — his  declara- 
tions of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he  person- 
ally confers — the  bills  he  personally  passes  or 
rejects — are  all  considered  by  the  Constitution 
as  the  acts  only  of  his  counsellors.  It  is  not 
only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the  unquestion- 
able duly  of  Ihe  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  con- 
sider of  their  propriety — to  complain  of  them 
if  they  think  them  inexpedient — to  gel  them 
nded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction! 
and  at  all  events  to  prosecute,  impeach,  ana 
■h  those  advisers — to  whom,  and  not  to 
the  Sovereign  in  whose  uvinws  vW<j  vi\\,\x\«l 
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ling  power,  which  it  could  only  elude  for  a 
season,  at  tne  expense  of  much  certain  mis- 
ery to  the  people,  and  the  hazard  of  final 
destruction  to  itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents, 
can  see  nothing  of  all  this.  The  facility  of 
casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  one  of  the  prime  advantages  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  Simple  mon- 
archy;— and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of 
kingly  power  enamoured  of  the  uncourtly 
doctrine  of  resistance,  that  he  not  only  recog- 
nises it  as  a  familiar  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion, but  lays  it  down  in  express  terms,  that 
it  affords  the  only  remedy  for  all  political  cor- 
ruption. "History,"  he  observes,  "has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  government,  but  either 
from  intestine  tear,  or  conquest  from  without. 
Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  mon- 
archy, because  there  is  no  remedy  for  its 
abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, against  any  other  form.  Each  is  borne 
with  as  long  as  possible  :  and  when  the  evil  is 
at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation  either  rises 
aecuast  it,  or.  not  having  the  means  of  so  doing, 
sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of 
policy ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  the 
chief  use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  dreadful  extremities : 
and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  monarchy 
consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good 
administration  of  law,  to  which  it  naturally 
gives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  affords 
against  such  a  melancholy  alternative.  To 
some,  we  know,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  spectacle  of  long-established  despo- 
tisms, the  hazards  of  such  a  terrific  regenera- 
tion appear  distant  and  inconsiderable ;  and, 
if  they  could  only  prolong  the  intervals  of 
patient  submission,  and  polish  away  some 
of  the  harsher  features  of  oppression,  they 
imagine  a  state  of  things  would  result  more 
tranquil  and  desirable  than  can  ever  be  pre- 
sented by  the  eager  and  salutary  contentions 
of  a  free  government.  To  sucn  persons  we 
shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  first, 
that  though  the  body  of  the  people  may  in- 
deed be  kept  in  brutish  subjection  for  ages, 
where  the  state  of  society,  as  to  intelligence 
and  property,  is  such  that  the  actual  power 
and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few 
bands  of  disciplined  troops,  this  could  never 
be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent 
wealth,  very  generally  given  to  reading  and 
reflection,  and  knit  together  in  all  its  parts 
by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and 
ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy;  and 
least  of  all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation  already 
accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
freedom,  and  regarding  the  safe  and  honour- 
able struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to  main- 
tain in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and 
delightful  of  its  exercises.  The  other  remark 
is,  that  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not. 
to  rivet  and  shackle  down  an  enlightened  na- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  submit  for 
some  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  a1 
of  arbitrary  power,  it  it  new  to 
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that  this  submission  is  itself  an  erO — and  ■ 
evil  only  inferior  to  those  through  which  it 
must  ultimately  seek  its  relief.  If  any  fans 
of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  fan 
terrible  convulsions  as  a  regulated  freedom, 
it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a  far  less  do- 
sirable  condition  of  existence;  and  as  tks 
mature  sense  of  a  whole  nation  may  be  fainy 
presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  trot 
means  of  their  happiness  than  the  sings 
opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  king,  so  it  must  bo 
right  and  reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that  ha 
opinion  should  give  way  to  theirs;  and  that! 
power  should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not  nata- 
rally  and  necessarily  exist,  to  insure  its  pre- 
dominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  Uh 
alleged   inconsistency  and  fluctuation  of  ill 
public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the 
trol  of  popular  assemblies,  and  on  the  un: 
cipled  violence  of  the  factions  to  which 
are  said  to  give  rise.   The  first  of  these  topics, 
however,  need  not  detain  us  long.    If  it  be 
meant,  that  errors  in  public  measures  an 
more  speedily  detected,  and  more  certainty 
repaired,  when  they  are  maturely  and  freely 
discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent 
of  a  nation,  than  when  they  are  left  to  tb» 
blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or  conceit  of 
an  individual; — if  it  be  meant,  that,  under  a 
Simple  monarchy,  we  should  have  persevered 
longer  and  more  steadily  in  the  principle*  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholic  Proscription,  and 
of  the  Orders  in  Council : — then  we  cheerfully 
admit  the  justice  of  the  charge — we  readily 
yield  to  those  governments  the  praise  of  men. 
consistency  and  such  perseverance — and  offer 
no  apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to  wis- 
dom, and  Irom  cruelty  to  mercy,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  variableness  of  a  free  consti- 
tution.   But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  absolute 
monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  pledge* 
more  religiously  than  a  free  people,  or  that  be 
is  less  liable  to  sudden  and  capricious  varia- 
tions in  his  policy,  we  positively  deny  the 
truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boldly  appeal  to 
the  whole  course  of  history  for  its  contutatioo. 
What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood 
half  so  high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of 
good  faith  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  its  allies! 
Or  in  what  instance  has  the  national  honour 
been  impeached,  by  the  refusal  of  one  set  of 
ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements  enter- 
ed into  by  their  predecessors  ? — With  regard 
to  mere  caprice  and  inconsistency  again,  will 
it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  de- 
pending upon  the  individual  will  of  an  abso- 
lute sovereign — who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a  girf, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller — are  more  likely 
to  be  steadily  and  wisely  pursued,  than  those 
that  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  experienced 
statesmen,  under  the  control  of  a  vigilant  and 
intelligent  public  1    It  is  not  by  mere  popnar 
clamour — by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  igno- 
rant and  disorderly  mob — but  by  the  deep,  uw 
slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  tW 
the  councils  of  a  free  nation  are  ultimtttr/ 
■"-»*  if  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  a 
Vm,  wa  would  ask, is m'f 
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member  of  the  rabinet,  can  not  only  resist, 
r>ut   suggest,  or  propose,  or  recommend  any 
i  he  pleases  for  the  adoption  of 
that  executive  council; — and  his  suggestions 
roust  :it  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than 
of  any  other  person  of  the  same  know- 
led--. •  or  capacity.     Such,  indeed,  are  the  in- 
destructible sources  of  influence  belonging  to 
his  situation,  that,  if  he  be  only  compos  mentis, 
he  may  rely  upon  having  more  authority  than 
any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  expei  - 
individuals  with  whom  he  can  communicate  ; 
and  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater  disposition 
to  adopt  his  recommendations,  than  those  of 
:<esl  and  most  popular  minister  that  I  he 
country  has  ever  seen.     He  may,  indeed,  be 
I  even  iii  the  cabinet; — the  absurdity 
of  his  suggestions  may  be  so  palpable,  or  their 
BT  so  great,  that  no  habitual  deference. 
KieJug  of  personal  dependence,  may  be 
icient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on 
their  adoption.     77ns,  however,  we  imagine, 

v  be  looked  upon  as  a  son 
national  weakness  u,  hazard  ;  and  is,  in. !>>.-< I. 
an  accident  that  may  befal  any  sovereign, 
however  absolute — moos  the  veriest  despot 
cannot  work  without  lools — .in, I  even  a  mili- 
tary sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  army  must 
submit  to  abandon  any  scheme  which  thai 
armv  positively  refuses  to  execute.  If  he  is 
baffled  in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King  of 
id  may  in  general  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  another :  and  change  his  counsellors 
over  ami  over,  till  he  find  some  who  are  more 
courageous  Or  more  complying. 

suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces: — 
the  Parliament  also  may  no  doubt  oppose,  and 
•  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
Cabinet  may  be  outvoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  its  other  members 
may  be  displaced  by  votes  of  thai  House. 
Thr  ministei   who  had   escaped   beinjj  dis- 

I  by  the  King  through  his  com| 
with  the  Royal   pleasure,  may  be  dismissed 
for   that   compliance,  by  the   voice  of  the 
But  the  Sovereign,  with  whom, 
ujwn  this  supposition,  the  objectionable  rrn  ta- 
iled, is  not  dismissed:   and  may 
not  onlv  call  another  minister  to  his  councils 
ihis  same  measure  a  second  time,  bat 
may  hunself  dismiss  the  Parliament  by  which 
it  hid  be-n  censured;   and  submit  its  pro- 
■  the  consideration  of  another  as- 
sf-mWv'     We  really  cannot  see  any  want  of 
effective  power  in  such  an  order  of  things; 
■mprehend   how  the  royal  authority  is 
ler  nugatory  and  subordinate, 
ing  it  to  have  ultimately  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the 
Ulure       Tin-    last    BtDM   of    this    hypothec, 
however,  will  clear  all  the  rest. 

The  king's  measure  may  triumph  in  par- 
liament as  well  «h  in  • 

may  be  resisu-,1  by  the  Nation.    The  parlia- 

e  outvoted  in  the  country,  as  «■.  II 

the  parliament;  and  if  the 

measure,  even  in  this  and  alter  all 

Is  of  its  safety,  be  not  abandoned, 

dreadful  consequences  may  ensue. 


If  addresses  and  clamours  are  disregarded, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  arms ;  and  an  open 
civil  war  be  left  again  to  determine,  whether 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  la  he  not, 

resolutely  against  its  adoption.  This  last 
species  of  check  on  the  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign, no  political  arrangement,  ami  no  change 
in  the  Constitution,  can  obviate  or  pn 
and  as  all  the  other  checks  of  which  we  have 
spoken  refer  ultimately  to  this,  so,  the  defence 
of  their  necessity  ami  raft  plete, 

when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to  pre* 
vent  a  recurrence  to  this  last  extremity — and, 
by  enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  lo  I 
pernicious  counsels  in  the  outset,  thiough  the 
safe  and  pacific  channels  of  the  calm  ' 
the  parliament,  to  remove  th>  j  of  re- 

sisting them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  expedient 
of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy, 
attempt  to  act  again)  the  sense  of  th 
inaiiding  pert  of  the  population,  be  will  inev- 
itably be  resisted  and  overthrown.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy  j  but  a 
necessary  result  from  the  nature  of  his  office, 
and  of  the  power  of  which  he  is  the  adminis- 
trator— or  rather  fmm the  principles ol  human 
nature.  But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the 
worst — both  for  the  monarch  and  for  the  peo- 
ple— which  exposes  him  the  most  lo  the  shock 
of  such  ultimate  |  and  that  i.-  ilej 

l>est,  which  interpose*  the  greatest  number 
of  intermediate  bodies  between  the  eppresrivt 
purpose  of  the  kin::  and  his  actual  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  execution  — IrhiCfl  tries  ihfi  pro- 
jected measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of 
selected  samples  of  the  public  sense,  before 
it  comes  into  collision  with  its  general  mass, — 
and  affords  the  most  opportunities  for  retreat, 
and  the  best  cautions  for  advance,  before  the 
battle  is  actually  joined.  The  cabinet  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  more  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation  than  the  king; — and  the  parliament  to 
know  more  than  the  cabinet.  Both  these 
bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather  more 
under  the  personal  influence  of  the  king  than 

■  at  body  of  the  nation;  and 
whatever  suggestions  of  his  are   ultimately 
rejected   in    those    deliberative    assemblies, 
must  be  held  lo  be  Mich  as  would  have  beck] 
still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity.    By  rejecting  them  there,  however, 
it  voles  or  clamorous  harangues,  the 
nation  is  saved  from  the  necessity  ol  rej 
them,  by  actual  resistance  and  insurrection  in 
the  mm.     The  person  and  the  office  of  the 
monarch  remain  untouched,  and  a 
all  purposes  of  good;  and  the  pen oa  "l  the 
country  is  maintained,  ami  its  rigB 
without  any  turbulent  exertion  of  its  power. 
The  whole  frame  and  machinery  ol  il, 
stitulion,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  (ha  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  Irom 
dashing  itself  to  pieces  against  the  more  rad- 
ical power  of  the  people:  and  those  institu- 
tions that  are  absurdly  supposed   to  n  - 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within  loo 
row  li  guaide 

and  protectors,  by  pnrridin 
and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great 
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ling  power,  which  it  could  only  elude  for  a 
.  at  the  expense  of  n  to  mis- 

ery  I"  the  I    the   liazard  of  final 

tlction  to  itself. 
Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents, 
can  see  nothing  of  all  this.     The  facility  ot 
•\niut,  we  have 
I  he  prime  advantages  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  Simple  mon- 
archy;— and    bo   much   is   this  advocate   of 
nainoured   of   the    uncointly 
duel  line  ol  thai  he  not  only  rBOOg- 

nises  it  aa  ■  familiar  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion, but  laye  it  down  in  express  terms,  that 
it  ■jfords  tin  only  nmrtJy  for  all  political  cor- 
ruption.    "History,  '  he  observes,  "has  fur- 
I  OS  with  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  government,  but  cither 
from  intestine  tear,  or  conquest  bom  without 
the  objection  against  a  simple   mon- 
archy, because   there  is  no   remedy  for   its 
abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  de- 
igainst  an v'  other  form.     Each  is  borne 
with  M  long  as  poaeible  ;  and  when  tlie  evil  is 
at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation  either  rises 
having  the  means  of  so  doing, 
sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

i,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of 
contrary,  we  bold,  th.it  tie- 
use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  dreadful  extremities: 
and  that  tie-  excellence  <if  a  limited  monarchy 
consist*  less  In  the  good  laws,  and  the  good 
administration  of  law,  to  which  it  naturally 
birth,   than  in   ih  ■   neurit)    it   affords 
against   SUCO  ■   melanch  ily  alternative.     Tu 
ire  know,  who   have  been  accustomed 
to  the  spectacle  of  long-established 
the  hazards  of  root)  a  terrific  re, 
r  distant  and  Inconsiderable 
il  the)    oould  only  prolong  the  intervals  of 
mi. I    polish  away  some 
of  the  harsher  features  el  oppression,  they 
■  oo/d  result  more 
■  I   and  desirable  than  can  ever  be  pre- 
.   by  tl agar  and  salutary  contentions 

of  a  free  government.  To  such  per- 
shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  first, 
that  though  the  body  Of  the  people  may  in- 
deed  be  lv|>i  In  brutish  subjection  for  ages, 
'ii"  -'.it.-  of  society,  as  to  intelligence 
and  properly,  is  such  th.it  the  actual  power 
lid  of  the  nation  i-  rested  in  a  few 
bands  of  disciplined  troops,  this  could  never 

ne  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent 
wealth,  very  generally  given  to  reading  and 
reflection,  and  knit  together  in  all  its  parte 
by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and 
ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy;  and 
b  .1-1  nl  all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation  a 
accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 

ire,  and  regarding  the  safe  and  honour- 
able struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to  main- 
tain in  lis  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and 
delightful  of  its  exercises.  The  other  i 
is,  i hat  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not, 
to  rivet  and  shackle  down  an  enlightened  na- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  submit  for 
tome  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses 
ot  arbitrary  power,  it  is  never  \o  \xs  xovg,o\\er\ 


that  this  sut" 

evil   oil 

must  ultimate!]  seek  its 

of  tyranny,  lhn  re  a*  I 

lerrib 

it  would  ii"  :o  DfS 

sirable  conditio. 

mature  sen-  ion  mil 

means  of  their  h*p 
opinion  even  of  ■ 
right  and  reason 
opinion  should  gb 
power  shoul 
rally  and  necess' 
dominai 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to 

public  coui  ire  subjected 

t ml  of  popular  a-  .id  on 

cipled  violence  ol  the  factions  to  i 
are  said  to  give  rise.   Th  < 
however,  need  not  detain  us  long, 
meant,  that  errors  in  public 
more  speedily  delected,  a: 
repaired,  when  they  an 
discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  ill  t! 
of  a  nation,  than  when  they  nr*  Irll 
blind  guidance  of  the  pass. 

ual ; — if  it  ! 
Simple,  monarchy,  wo  shoe. 

i  and  more  steadily  in 
the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholir 
of  the  Orders  in  Council : — ; 
admit  the  justice  of  th 
yield  to  lie. 

:>'iic\  and  such  pOflSfl 
no  Bpologv  for  that  en 
dom,  and  from  cruelty  to  nv 
duced  by  the  variable! 
luliou.     But   if  ii 
monarch  keeps  the  fai 
more  religiously  than  a 
is  less  liable  to  w 
tions  in  his  policy,  we  p<- 
truth  of  the  i rn | 
the  whole  c 

What  nation,  we  should  hketoknow, 
half  so 

ulh  and  iip 

ministers  1"  caseUW 

I'd  into  by  their  predeoaaaoi 

it  be  seriously  m 

pending  upon  lb' 

lute  sovereign — who  may  be 

or  a  dotard,  or  a  i 

to  be  steadily  and  wisely  punae 

that  are  taken   up  by  a 

en.  under  : 
intelligent  public  ?     It  is 
clamour — by  the  shouts  < 

slow,  and  the  collected  vo 
and  enlightened  pa 

of  a  free  n 
guided.    But  if  they  v 
va.bb.le — what  rabble,  we  \> 
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mint,  so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false,  and 
ply  of  all  energy  of  purpose  or  prini 
the  rabble  that  invests  the  palaces  of  arbi- 
ry  kings — the  favourites,  the   mistresses, 
i  panders,  the  flatterers  and  intriguers,  who 
i  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crum- 
nl  of  In?,  favour,  and  so  frequently  dis- 
if  nil  that  ought  to  be  at  the  command 
Mm  and  honour  ? 
Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  "ur 
•wn  dav,  will  any  one  presume  to  say,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  Eu- 
pp»-  has  afforded  us,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
y  such  lessons  of  steady  and  unwavering 
-  lo  make  us  blush  for  our  own  demo- 
rjcal  inconstancy  !     What,  during  that  pe- 
riod,   has   been  the  conduct  of  Prussia — of 
i  — of  Austria  herself— of  every  M 
nt  thai  has  doI  been  terrified  ii 
by  the  constant  dread  "1  Fiench  violence? 
where,  daring  all  lhat  lime,  are  we  to  look 
for  an  v  i  manly  firmness,  but  in  the 

conduct  and  councils  of  the  only  nation  «  hose 
measm  l  all  controlled  by  the  i:illu- 

'I  popular  sentiments  !  If  that  nation 
too  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  c 
of  vacillation — if  she  did  fluctuate  between 
B  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich 
bv  .1  share  of  their  spoils — if  she  did 
contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith  and  her 
burn.i;  ring  and  deserting  the 

party  of  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendee — il  she 
iver  and  wander  from  expeditions  into 
Fland'  inure  of  Weal  Indian  island*, 

and  frinn  menaces  to  extirptt  ism  to 

missions  conning  its  alliance — will  any  man 
pretend  to  say,  that  these  signs  of  infirmity 
of  purpose  were  produced  by  yielding  lo  tie- 
varyin.  or  the 

alternate  preponderance  of  huttile  factions  in 
■  ■'•  '     Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contra- 
i  they  all  occurred  .luriiis  lhat  lament- 
able but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm 
I  by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  hail  in 
a  manner  txtinguishtd  the  constitutional  spirit 
of  party,  and  composed  the  salutary  conflicts 
on— thai  they  occurred  in  th 
us  of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  administration, 
nosl  extinct,  and  when 
I  eminent  was  not  only  more  entirely  in 
the  hi  man  than  it  had  been  at  any 

tie  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but 
wiper  and  lone  of  its  administra- 
tion approached  very  nearly  to  lhat  of  an  ar- 
bitrary monarchy  1 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissen- 

aions,   it   is  now  too  late  for  us  to  enter  at 

—and   indeed  when  we  recoiled  what 

ke  |,.i-  written  upon  lhat  subject,*  we 

do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an  op- 

K_:  our  feeble  sentiments. 
irv  in  all  Iree  governments 
—and  are  indeed  the  charai  which 

y  be  known.  One  party, 
the  Knlers  or  the  Court,  is  necessarily 
i  .iipI  disciplined  from  the  permanence 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  interests 


in>  "  Tlmuiihi*  nn  the  Cause  of  the  present 
Dixoiitema."     Sub  initio — el  pntiim. 


it  has  to  maintain ; — the  party  in  Opposition, 
therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same 
way.  When  bad  men  combine,  good  men 
must  unite: — and  it  would  not  be  less 
less  for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  lo  take  the 
field  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a 
regular  army,  than  lor  Individual  patriots  to 
think  of  opposing  ihe  influence  "i  the  Bor*> 
reign  by  their  separate  and  uncorubined  ex- 
ertions. As  to  the  length  which  they  should 
be  permitted  lo  go  in  snppoit  of  ihe  common 
cause,  or  the  extent  to  (raid  _:ht  to 

submit  his  private  opinion  lo  the  genera ; 
of  his  associates,  it  do  a  u: — 

thouirh  casuists  may  varnish  over  dishonour, 
and  purists  startle  at  shadow*— eiiher  lhat 
any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  often  at  a 
loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blameable  ex 
cess  in  the  maxims  upon  which  the  great  par 
ties  of  this  country  have  been  generally  con 
ducted.  The  lead-ins  principle  is,  thai  a  matt 
should  satisfy  himself  lhat  the  pnn\  to  which 
he  attaches  himself  means  wed  lo  ihe  coon? 
try,  and  lhat  more  subslanlial  good  will  ac- 
crue to  ihe  nation  from  its  coming  into  power, 
than  from  the  success  of  any  olher  bo 
men  whose  success  is  at  all  within  the  limits 
of  probability,  Upon  this  principle,  therefore, 
he  will  support  that  party  in  all  thing*  which 
he  approves — in  all  things  that  are  indifferent 
— and  even  in  some  things  w  hich  be  partly 
disapproves,  provided  they  neither  touch  ihe 
honour  and  vital  interests  of  the  country,  nor 
imply  any  breach  of  the  ordins.:y  rules  of 
morality. — Upon  Ihe  same  principle  he  will 
attack  not  only  all  that  he  individually  disap- 
proves in  the  Conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all 
lhat  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable 
enough  lo  a  neutral  spectator,  il  it  afford  an 
opportunity  lo  weaken  thi>  I  in  the 

{lublic  opinion,  and  lo  increase  the  chance  of 
>rioging  thai  party  into  power  from  which 
alone  he  siooerej \j  believes  that  any  sure  or 
systematic  good  is  to  be  expected.  Farther 
than  this  we  do  not  believe  lhat  the  leaders 
or  respectable  followers  of  any  considerable 
party,  intentionally  allow  themselves  to  go. 
Their  zeal,  indeed,  and  the  heats  and  passions 
engendered  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  may 
sometimes  hurry  them  into  measun 
which  an  impartial  spectator  cannot  lind  this 
apology: — but  to  their  own  consciences  and 
honour  we  are  persuaded  lhat  ihej  generally 
stand  acquitted  ;— and,  on  the  score  of  duly  or 
morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
human  beings.  For  the  baser  retainer*  of  the 
party  indeed — those  marauders  who  follow  in 
the  lear  of  every  army,  nol  for  bailie  but  for 
booty — who  concern  themselves  in  no  way 
about  the  justness  of  ihe  quarrel,  or  the  fair- 
ness of  the  field  —  who  plunder  the  dead, 
and  butcher  the  wounded,  and  desert  the  un- 
prosperous,  and  betray  ihe  ilaring; — for  those 
wretches  who  truly  belong  tone  party,  and  aio 

ice  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  we  shall 
assuredly  make  no  apology,  nor  ; 
measures  of  toleration.     The  spirit  by  which 

e  actuated  is  the  very  opposite  of  thai 
spirit  which  is  generated  by  the  parties  of  • 
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free  people ;  and  accordingly  it  is  among  the 
advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  per- 
sons, after  they  have  served  their  purpose  by 
a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately 
found  to  range  themselves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  nave  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a 
Vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival 
party ; — though  we  freely  admit  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that  might  be 
devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted 
in  such  an  endeavour.  This,  however,  is  un- 
avoidable— nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  those 
discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  dangers  or  absurdity  of  the  practical 
measures  proposed  by  a  party,  from  those 
•which  have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose 
it  to  general  ridicule  or  odium.  This  too, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point 
in  which  the  country  has  a  still  deeper,  though 
a  more  indirect  interest  than  in  the  former ; 
since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system 
that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a 
set  of  men  fundamentally  corrupt  and  incapa- 
pable  removed.  If  the  time  be  well  spent, 
therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  preventing  or 
palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or 
oppression,  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  bv 
which  the  spring  and  the  fountain  of  all  such 
acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult — the  disorder — 
the  danger  to  public  peace — the  vexation  and 
discomfort  which  certain  sensitive  persons 
and  great  lovers  of  tranquillity  represent  as 
the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we  can- 
not help  saving  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  their  delicacy  or  their  timidity.  What 
they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the 
elements,  we  consider  as  no  more  than  a  whole- 
some agitation;  and  cannot  help  regarding 
the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged 
by  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  opinions,  as 
an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise. 
What  serious  breach  of  the  public  peace  has 
it  occasioned? — to  what  insurrections,  or  con- 
spiracies, or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  given 
rise  1 — what  mob  even,  or  tumult,  has  been 
excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  state,  since  their  contention  has 
been  open,  and  their  weapons  appointed,  and 
their  career  marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  the 
constitution? — Suppress  these  contentions,  in- 
deed— forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up 
these  lists,  and  you  will  have  conspiracies 
and  insurrections  enough. — These  are  the 
short-sighted  fears  of  tyrants. — The  dissen- 
sions of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives 
and  not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder — 
and  the  noises  which  make  the  weak-hearted 
tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those 
mighty-  and  mingling  currents  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  are  destined  to  fertilize  and  unite 
the  country,  and  can  never  become  danger- 
ous till  an  attempt  is  made  to  obstruct  their 
course,  or  to  disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  with 


an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  abeohtts 
monarchy: — and  we  are  tempted  to  follow  on 
example,  by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogs! 
of  the  advantages  of  free  government — each 
of  which  woula  require  a  chapter  at  least  m 
long  as  that  which  we  have  now  bestowed 
upon  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to  that  of  it 
superior  security  from  great  reverses  and  ab» 
cities,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  it 
sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
rank  that  pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  su- 
perior Happiness  which  it  confers  upon  all 
the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  ess* 
sciousness  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  es- 
joyment  in  itself. — The  occupation  it  affords 
— the  importance  it  confers — the  excitement 
of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit  which 
it  implies,  are  all  elements  of  happiness  pe- 
culiar to  this  condition  of  society,  and  nails 
separate  and  independent  of  the  external  si- 
vantages  with  which  it  may  be  attended. 
In  the  second  place,  however,  liberty  makes 
men  more  Industrious,  and  consequently  man 
generally  prosperous  and  Wealthy ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  them 
more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are 
greater  for  all  public  purposes.  In  the  third 
place,  it  renders  men  more  Valiant  and  High- 
minded,  and  also  promotes  the  development 
of  Genius  and  Talents,  both  by  the  unbounded 
career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every 
individual  in  the  land,  and  by  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  mond  ex- 
citement to  awaken  all  sorts  of  intellectual 
and  moral  capabilities.  In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  Patient,  and  Docile,  ana 
Resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any  public  object 
and  consequently  both  makes  their  chance  of 
success  greater,  and  enables  them  to  make 
much  greater  efforts  in  every  way.  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No 
slaves  could  ever  have  undergone  the  toils  to 
which  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans  tasked 
themselves  for  the  good  or  the  glory  of  their 
country : — and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  ex- 
torted the  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of 
England  have  voluntarily  assessed  iherr.selve* 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  These  are 
among  the  positive  advantages  of  freedom; 
I  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief  advantages. 
— But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and  but 
place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  free 
government  bv  which  men  can  be  secured 
from  those  arbitrary  invasions  of  their  Personi 
!  and  Properties — those  cruel  persecutions,  op- 
I  pressive  imprisonments,  and  lawless  execa- 
■  lions,  which  no  formal  code  can  prevent  so. 
:  absolute  monarch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of 
his  prerogative ;  and,  above  all',  from  those 
J  provit  cial  exactions  and  oppressions,  sad 
,  those  universal  Insults,  and  Contumelies,  sod 
Indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minions  of 
power  spread  miser)'-  and  degradation  among 
the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which  hu  s* 
political  independence. 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if 
pages  dedicated  like  ours  to  topics  of  present 
and  the  discussions  of  the  passing 
I  be  ushered  into  the  world  at  maa 
a  moment  as  this,  without  some  stamp  of  that 
common  joy  and  anxious  emotion  with  which 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  three  month) 
sue  still  rilling  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.    In 
■och  a  situation,  it  must  be  difficult  for  any 
one  who  has  the  means  of  being  heard,  to  re- 
frain from  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments: 
But  to  us,  whom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first 
■■I  the  entire  sympathy  of  all  our  coun- 


many  high  and  anxious  speculations.  The  feel- 
ings, we  are  sure,  are  in  unison  with  all  that 
exists  around  us  j  and  we  reckon  therefore  on 
more  than  usual  indulgence  lor  the  specula- 
tions into  which  they  may  expand. 

The  first  and  predominant  feeling  which 
rises  on  contempfating  the  scenes  that  bus 
just  burst  on  our  view,  is  that  of  dee] 
gratitude  and  delight, — for  the  liberation  of 
so  many  oppressed  nations, — for  the  iHUMljim 
of  bloodshed  and  fear  and  miseiy  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  civilised  world, — and 
for  the  enchanting,  though  still  dim  and  or* 


Hymen,  the  temptation,  we  own,  is  irresisti-  certain  prospect  of  longpcnceand  measureless 
bfe;  and  the  good-natured  part  of  our  readers,  improvement,  which  seems  at  last  to  beopen- 
we  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  oar  jingon  fa  ■Dseriog  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
simplicity,  than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when  |  very  novelty  of  such  a  slate  of  things,  w  bich 
we  add,  that  we  have  sometimes  permitted  could  be  known  only  by  description  to  the 
ourselves  to  fancy  that,  if  any  copy  of  these  greater  part  of  the  existing  generation — the 
our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to  another  suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  contrast 
ition,  it  may  be  thought  curious  to  trace  which  it  forms  with  the  anxieties  and  alarms 
in  them  the  first  effects  of  events  that  are  pro-  to  which  it  has  so  immediately  succeeded,  all 
bably  destined  to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeed-  concur  most  powerfully  to  enhance  its 
ing  centuries,  and  to  observe  the  impressions  intrinsic  attractions.  It  has  come  upon  the 
which  were  made  on  the  minds  of  conlemoo-  j  world  like  the  balmy  air  and  flushing  verdure 

of  a  late  spring,  after  the  dreary  chills  of  a 
loog  and   interminable   winter;  and   th 
freshing  sweetness  with  which  it  has  visited 
the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to  tho* 
have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempests 
it  has  banished. 

We  bare  reason  to  hope,  too,  thai  ibe  riches 
of  the  harvest  will  correspond  with  the  sj 
dour  of  this  early  promise.     All  the  1 i 
in  which  human  society  and  human  inl 
have  been  known  to  make  great  and  n. 
able  advances,   have    followed    close    upon 
periods   of    general   agitation    ami    disi 
Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  must  be  deeply 
and  roughly  stirred,  before  they  become  pro- 
lific of  great  conceptions,  or  \ 
and  a  vast  and  alarming  fern  most 

pervade  and  agitate  the  mass  of  society,  to 
inform  it  with  that  kindly  warmth,  l>\  v.  huh 
alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improvi 
can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  is 
abundantly  certain  ;  and  may  be 
for,  we  conceive,  without  mystery,  and  with- 
out metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  re- 
ligion— or  any  thing  else  that  gives  rise  to 
general  and  long-continued  contention,  natu- 
rally produces  a  prevailing  disdain  of  author- 
ity, and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaden 
:her  with  a  kindling  of  the 
imagination  and  development  of  intellect  in  a 
great  multitude  of  persons,  who,  in  ordinary 

would    have   vegetated   stupidly  in  the 
where  fortune  had  fixed  them.   U<v«w 


nines,  by  those  mighty  transactions,  which 
will  appear  of  yet  greater  moment  in  to 
of  a  distant  posterity.  Iff  are  still  loo  near 
that  great  image  of  Deliverance  and  Reform 
is  of  Europe  has  just  sel  Dp 
before  us,  to  discern  with  certainty  its  just 
or  construe  the  true  character  of 
the  Aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  fu- 
turity !  We  see  enough,  however,  to  till  us 
with  innumerable  feelings,  and  the  germs  of 

*  This.  I  im  nfrni.l ,  will  now  be  thought  to  b«  loo 
i  n  mere  "  Song  of  Triumph  ;"  or,  at  least, 
red  throughout  in  a  far  more  sanguine 
spirit  than  is  consistent  cither  with  a  wiao  observa- 
14  events,  or  a  philosophical  estimate 
ofthn  Irailues  of  human  nature  :  And,  having  cer- 
tainly been  written  under  that  prevailing  excite- 
ment, 11I  which  I  chiefly  wish  to  preserve  it  as  a 
memorial.  1  have  no  doubt  that,  to  some  extent,  it 
is  so.     At  the  same  lime  it  should  be  recollected, 
Ihsi  it  waa  written  immediately  after  the  firtt  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons;  and  before  the  startling 
drama  of  ihe  Hundred  Days,  and  its  grand  ratastro- 

{the  at  Waterloo,  had  dispelled  the  first  wholesome 
ears  of  the  Allies,  or  sown  the  seeds  of  more  bitter 
rankling*  and  reaentments  in  the  body  ofthe  French 
people :  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  so  written,  be- 
fore 1  he  many  lawless  invasions  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  liroken  promise*  of  Sovereigns  to 
their  autd/cts,  which  have  since  revived  that  dis- 
trust, erluch  built  nations  and  philosophers  were 
then.  perhaps,  loo  ready  to  renounce.  And  after 
all,  1  mast  say,  that  an  attentive  reader  may  find, 

train  of  good  auguries,  both  eucl 
of  misgivings,  and  such  iteration  of  anxious  warn- 
<■  me  from  the  imputation  of  having 
'  :ied  a  Millennium. 
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free  people ;  and  accordingly  it  is  among  the 
advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  per- 
sons, after  they  have  served  their  purpose  by 
a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately 
found  to  range  themselves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests 
of  the  country  have  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a 
vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival 
party ; — though  we  freely  admit  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that  might  be 
devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted 
in  such  an  endeavour.  This,  however,  is  un- 
avoidable— nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  those 
discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  dangers  or  absurdity  of  the  practical 
measures  proposed  by  a  party,  from  those 
which  have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose 
it  to  general  ridicule  or  odium.  This  loo, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point 
in  which' the  country  has  a  still  deeper,  though 
a  more  indirect  interest  than  in  the  former ; 
since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  svstem 
that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a 
set  of  men  fundamentally  corrupt  and  incapa- 
pable  removed.  If  the  time  be  well  spent, 
therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  preventing  or 
palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or 
oppression,  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by 
which  the  spring  and  the  fountain  of  all  such 
acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult — the  disorder — 
the  danger  to  public  peace — tho  vexation  and 
discomfort  which  certain  sensitive  persons 
and  great  lovers  of  tranquillity  represent  as 
the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we  can- 
not help  saving  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  their  delicacy  or  their  timidity.  What 
they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the 
elements,  we  consider  asno  more  than  a  whole- 
some agitation;  and  cannot  help  regarding 
the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged 
by  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  opinions,  as 
an  invigorating  and  not  ungenprous  exercise. 
What  serious  breach  of  the  public  peace  has 
it  occasioned  ? — to  what  insurrections,  or  con- 
spiracies, or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  given 
rise  ? — what  mob  even,  or  tumult,  has  been 
excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  state,  since  their  contention  has 
been  open,  and  their  weapons  appointed,  and 
their  career  marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  the 
constitution? — Suppress  these  contentions,  in- 
deed— forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up 
these  lists,  and  you  will  have  conspiracies 
and  insurrections  enough. — Thpse  are  tho 
short-sighted  fears  of  tyrants. — The  dissen- 
sions of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives 
and  not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder — 
and  the  noises  which  make  tho  weak-hearted 
tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those 
mighty  and  mingling  currents  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  are  destined  to  fertilize  and  unite 
Ihe  country,  and  can  never  become  danger- 
ous till  an  attempt  is  made  to  obstruct  their 
course,  or  to  disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  with 


an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  ahnbto 
monarchy : — and  we  are  tempted  to  follow  hi 
example,  by  concluding  with  a  dry  Catalan 
of  the  advantages  of  free  government— mk 
of  which  would  require  a  chapter  at  lean  a 
long  as  that  which  we  have  now  beatovti 
upon  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to  thai  of  k 
superior  security  from  great  reverses  and  tk» 
cities,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken* 
sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  ■ 
rank  that  pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  » 
perior  Happiness  which  it  confers  upon  al 
the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  m> 
sciousness  of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and* 
joyment  in  itself. — The  occupation  it  afM 
— the  importance  it  confers — the  excitement 
of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit  val 
it  implies,  are  all  elements  of  happiness  j* 
culiar  to  this  condition  of  society,  and  nil 
separate  and  independent  of  the  externals 
vantages  with  which  it  may  be  attends! 
In  the  second  place,  however,  liberty  mate 
men  more  Industrious,  and  consequently  M 
generally  prosperous  and  Wealthy;  lheresak 
of  which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  then 
more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  pn> 
cure,  and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  M 
greater  for  all  public  purposes.  In  the  inki 
place,  it  renders  men  more  Valiant  and  High- 
minded,  and  also  promotes  the  development 
of  Genius  and  Talents,  both  by  the  unbounded 
career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  even 
individual  in  the  land,  and  by  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  e* 
citement  to  awaken  all  sorts  of  intellects^ 
and  moral  capabilities.  In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  Patient,  and  Docile,  and 
Resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any  public  object 
and  consequently  both  makes  their  chance  of 
success  greater,  and  enables  them  to 


much  greater  efforts  in  every  way,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  population.   X* 
slaves  could  ever  have  undergone  the  toOsta 
which  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans  tasked 
themselves  for  the  good  or  the  glory  of  their 
country; — and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  tx 
torted  the  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of 
Kngland  have  voluntarily  assessed  themsehfl 
|  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.    These  an 
:  among  the  positive  advantages  of  freedom; 
j  and,  in  our  opinion,  are  its  chief  advantage* 
]  — But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and  la* 
i  place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  fret 
government  bv  which  men  can  be  secured 
|  from  those  arbitrary  invasions  of  their  Pereool 
■  and  Properties — those  cruel  persecutions,  op- 
,  pressive  imprisonments,  and  lawless  exees- 
'  tions.  which  no  formal  code  can  prevent  si 
,  absolute  monarch  from  regarding  as  a  put  of 
'  his  prerogative :  and,  above  all,  from  lb* 
j  provincial    exactions   and    oppressions,  *<4 
!  those  universal  Insults,  and  Contumelies,  aod 
Indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minion* *f 
power  spread  misery  and  degradation  ainonj 
the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which  hu*1 
political  independence. 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if 
pages  dedicated  like  ours  to  topics  of  present 
-'.,  and  the  discussions  of  the  passing, 
bould  bo  ushered  into  the  world  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  without  some  stamp  of  that 
common  joy  and  anxious  emotion  with  winch 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  la.-tt  three  months 
•  1!  tilling  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.    In 
a  situation,  it  must  be  difficult  for  any 
.e  who  has  the  means  of  being  beard,  to  re- 
frain from  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments: 
But  to  us,  whom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first 
limi'  "i  i  lur  entire  sympathy  of  all  our  coun- 

ren,  the  temptation,  we  own,  is  irresisti- 
I  the  good-natured  part  of  our  readers, 
WO  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our 
;v,  than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when 
we  add,  that  we  have  sometimes  permitted 
ourselves  lo  fancy  that,  if  any  copy  of  these 
our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to  another 
generation,  it  may  be  thought  curious  to  trace 
m  them  the  first  effects  of  events  that  are  pro- 
bably destined  to  lix  the  fortune  of  sio 
tag  centuries,  and  to  observe  the  impressions 
which  were  made  on  the  minds  of  contempo- 
raries, by  those  mighty  transactions,  winch 
ill  appear  of  yet  greater  moment  in  the  eyes 
'■distant  posterity.  We  ate  still  too  near 
that  great  imago  of  Deliverance  and  Reform 
the  Genius  of  Europe  has  just  sal  up 
before  us,  to  discern  with  certainty  its  just 
inearnents,  or  construe  the  true  character  of 
the  Aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  fu- 
turity !  We  see  enough,  however,  to  till  us 
■with  innumerable  feelings,  and  the  germs  of 

*  This,  I  am  afraid,  will  now  be  thought  to  be  too 
I  a  inert'  "  Song  of  Triumph  ;"  or,  SI  least, 
red  throughout  in  a  (ar  more  sanguine 
spirit  than  is  consistent  either  with  a  wise  observa* 
i  •  events,  or  a  philosophical  estimate 
frailties  of  human  nature  :  And.  having  cer- 
tainly hrcn   written  under  that  prevailing  excite- 
meni.nr  which  1  chiefly  wish  to  preserve  it  as  n 
memorial,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  lo  acme  extent,  it 
is  ao.     At  the  same  lime  it  should  be  reeollecied, 
that  ii  was  written  immediately  after  the  firtt  res- 
toration oi  ihe  Bourbons;  and  before  l he  startling 
drama  ol  the  Hundred  Days,  and  in  grand  cauutro- 

Ehe  at  Waterloo,  had  dispelled  the  first  wholesome 
nra  •>;  ,.raown  the  seeds  of  more  bitter 

rankling*  and  resentments  in  the  body  of  the  French 
people:  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  so  written,  be- 
fore  the  many  lawless  invasions  of  naimnal  indj. 
pemUner.  and  broken  promises  of  Sovereign,  to 
their  subjects,  which  have  since  revived  i 

,  both  naiions  and  philosophers  were 
then  perhaps,  too  ready  to  renounce.  And  Mier 
all.   I  mu-t  sav.  that  nn  atietii'—  '"dcr  may  find. 

~h  •  u-'h  trnee« 
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many  high  and  anxious  speculations.  Tin'  |ee|. 
mgs,  we  are  sure,  are  in  unison  with  all  that 
exists  around  us ;  and  we  reckon  therefore  on 
more  than  usual  indulgence  for  the  specula- 
tions into  which  they  may  MgMu 

The  first  and  predominant  feeling  which 
rises  on  contemplating  the  scenes  that  have 
just  burst  on  our  view,  is  that  of  deep-felt 
gratitude  and  delight, — for  the  liberation  of 
so  many  oppressed  nations, — for  the  cessation 
of  bloodshed  and  fear  and  misery  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  civilised  world. — and 
for  the  enchanting,  though  still  dint  and  utv 
certain  prospect  of  long  peace  and  measureless 
'  improvement,  which  seems  at  last  lo  be  open- 
ing un  the  suffering  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
very  novelty  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which 
could  be  known  only  by  description  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  generation — the 
suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  contrast 
which  it  forms  with  the  anxieties  and  alarms 
to  which  it  has  so  immediately  succeeded,  all 
concur  most  powerfully  10  enhance  us  vast 
intrinsic  attractions.  It  has  come  upon  the 
world  like  the  balmy  air  and  llushm^  verdure 
of  a  lute  spring,  after  the  drear)  chills  of  a 
long  and  interminable  winter,  and  i: 
freshing  sweetness  with  which  it  has  \ 
the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to  those  who 
have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempest* 
it  has  banished. 

We  I  i  lo  hope,  too,  that  the  riches 

of  the  harvest  vmII  correspond  with  the  splen- 
dour of  this  early  promise.     All  the  pi 
in  which  human  society  and  human  intellect 
have  been  known  to  make  great  and  memor- 
able advances,   have    followed    i 
periods  of   general  agitation   and   disorder. 
Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  mu- 
antl  roughly  stirred,  before  thej  become  pro- 
lific of  great  conceptions,  or  vigorous  res- 1 
and  a  vast  and  alarming  fermentation  must 
pervade  and  agitate  the  mass  of  society,  to 
inform  it  with  that  kindly  warmth,  by 
alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improvement 
can  be  expanded.     The  fact,  at  all  eve. 
abundantly  certain ;  and  may  be 
for,  we  conceive,  without  mystery,  and  a  itb, 
out  metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  re» 
ligion — or  any  thing  elso   ih.it   gives  ritY&jV 
general  and  long-continued 
rally  produce- 
it  v.  and  boldness  of  th  he  j^B 
of  the  fray, — together  with  \  kimlluafS 
ation  and  developmen' 
multitude  of  per,     . 
would   have  r» 
places  where  fortune  J 
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and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  are  then  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community ; 
and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is 
the  true  source  of  all  improvement,  instead 
of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points  on  the 
summit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  por- 
tion of  its  frame.  Much  extravagance,  and,  in 
all  probability,  much  guilt  and  much  misery, 
result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  this  sudden 
extrication  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  places 
-where  they  can  as  yet  have  no  legitimate 
issue,  or  points  of  application.  But  the  con- 
tending elements  at  last  find  their  spheres, 
and  their  balance.  The  disorder  ceases ;  but 
the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes  that 
had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by 
dangerous  passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not 
all  relapse  into  their  original  torpor,  when 
their  passions  are  allayed  and  their  illusions 
dispelled.  There  is  a  great  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
community ;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity 
which  at  first  convulsed  the  state  by  their 
unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions,  ulti- 
mately bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more  en- 
lightened and  less  intemperate  guidance.  If 
we  may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate 
good  by  that  of  the  disorder  which  preceded 
it,  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in  our  calcula- 
tions of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  rising 
generation.  Tli9  fermentation,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  has  been  long  and  violent  enough 
to  extract  all  the  virtue  of  all  the  ingredients 
that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action :  and 
enough  of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enough 
of  pestilent  vapour  been  exhaled,  to  afford  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  residuum  will 
be  both  ample  and  pure. 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
prospect  of  boundless  good,  be  the  first  feeling 
that  is  excited  by  the  scene  before  us,  the 
second,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  stern 
and  vindictive  joy  at  the  downfal  of  the  Tyrant 
and  the  tyranny  by  whom  that  good  had  been 
to  long  intercepted.  We  feel  no  compassion 
for  that  man's  reverses  of  fortune,  whose 
heart,  in  tht*  days  of  his  prosperity,  was 
steeled  aga  list  that,  or  any  other  humanising 
emotion.  He  has  fallen,  substantially,  with- 
out the  pity,  as  he  rose  without  the  love,  of 
any  portion  of  mankind :  and  the  admiration 
which  was  excited  by  his  talents  and  activity 
and  success,  having  no  solid  stay  in  the  mag- 
nanimity or  generosity  of  his  character,  has 
been  turned,  perhaps  rather  too  eagerly,  into 
scorn  and  derision,  now  that  he  is  deserted 
by  fortune,  and  appears  without  extraordinary 
resources  in  the  day  of  his  calamity. — We  do 
not  think  that  an  ambitions  despot  and  san- 
guinary conqneror  can  be  too  much  execrated, 
or  too  little  respected  by  mankind  ;  but  the 
popular  clamour,  at  this  moment,  seems  to  us 
to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very 
dangerous  individual.  It  is  now  discovered. 
it  seems,  that  h"  has  neither  genius  nor  com- 
mon sensejandhe  is  accused  of  cowardice  for 
not  killing  himself,  by  the  very  persons  who 
would  mfallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his 
suicide,  as  a  cl"~        ^of  uf  weakness  and 


folly.    History,  we  think,  will  not  class  ha 

quite  so  low  as  the  English  newspapers  of  tin 
present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be  dreaded 
and  condemned,  but  not,  assuredly,  to  be 
despised  by  men  of  ordinary  dimensions.  His 
catastrophe,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  visible,  seem 
unsuitable  indeed,  and  incongruous  with  tat 
part  he  has  hitherto  sustained  :  but  we  ban 
perceived  nothing  in  it  materially  to  alter  tha 
estimate  which  we  formed  long  ago  of  hs 
character.  He  still  seems  to  us  a  man  d 
consummate  conduct,  valour,  and  decision  a 
war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  tat 
generous  or  social  vices  of  a  soldier  of  fortune; 
—of  matchless  activity  indeed,  and  boundlaa 
ambition,  but  entirely  without  principle,  feel- 
ing, or  affection  ; — suspicious,  vindictive,  and 
overbearing; — selfish  and  solitary  in  all  a* 
pursuits  and  gratifications; — proud  and  ore*- 
weening,  to  the  very  borders  of  insanity;— 
and  considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and 
the  principles  of  morality,  equally  beneath  ha 
notice  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  other 
men. — Despising  those  who  submitted  to  his 
pretensions,  and  pursuing,  with  implacable 
hatred,  all  who  presumed  to  resist  them,  at 
seems  to  have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  his  own  fortune,  and  contempt  for 
mankind, — till  a  serious  check  from  «  about 
showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and 
betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  u  hick 
reckoned  only  on  prosperity. 

Over  the  downfal  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  world  should  rejoice;  and  his  down* 
fal,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  ha* 
been  attended,  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  three 
several  grounds  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  has  establish- 
ed for  ever  the  impracticability  of  any  scheme 
of  universal  dominion  ;  and  proved,  that  En- 
rope  possesses  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
and  assert  the  independence  of  her  seven! 
states,  in  despite  of  any  power  that  can  be 
brought  against  them.  It  might  formerly  have 
been  doubted, — and  many  minds  of  no  abject 
cast  were  depressed  with  more  than  doubti 
on  the  subject, — whether  the  undivided  sway 
which  Home  exercised  of  old,  by  means  of 
superior  skill  and  discipline,  might  not  be  re- 
vived in  modern  times  by  arrangement,  ac- 
tivity, and  intimidation, — and  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  boasted  intelligence  of  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  the  ready  communication 
between  all  its  parts,  and  the  supposed  weight 
of  its  publ  c  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or 
two  great  kingdoms  might  not  subdue  all  the 
rest,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  decision 
of  conduct,  and  retain  them  in  subjection  by 
a  strict  system  of  disarming  and  espionage— 
by  a  constant  interchange  of  armies  and  sta- 
tions— and,  in  short,  by  a  dexterous  and  alert 
use  of  those  very  means,  of  extensive  intelli- 
gence and  communication,  which  their  civil- 
isation seemed  at  first  to  hold  out  as  their 
surest  protection.  The  experiment,  however, 
has  now  been  tried  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  nations  of  Knrope  can  never  be  brought 
under  the  rule  of  one  conquering  sovereign. 
No  individual,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  will 
ever  try  that  fatal  experiment  again,  with  •> 
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iar.y  extraordinary  advantages,  and  chances 

-  be  in  whose  ■anna  it  has  now 

null)  ntag&med..     The  different  states,  it  is 

Ik'  hoped,  will    Mva  again  be  found  so 

mefully  unprovided   foi  defence — so  long 

ili'it  danger  —  and.  let  us  not 

runie  at  Inst   to  speak   the  truth,  so  little 

■  veil — as  most  of  them  were 

t  the  beginning  of  that  awful  period;  while 

ere  is  Hill  leit  chance  of  any  military  sove- 

it  11  finding  himself  invested  with  the 

■lute  disposal  of  so  vast  a  population,  at 

•  bi  United  to  war   and    victory  by  the 

s  of  a  popular  revolution,  and  disposed 

.it  !•>  any  hardships  and  privations  fur 

ruler  wlm  would   protect  them  from  a  re- 

rreuc.e  of  revolutionary  horrors.   That  ruler, 

Bf,  and  that  population,  reinforced  by 

immense  drafts   from    the   countries  he   had 

•heady  overrun,  has  now  been  fairly  beaten 

by   the   other   nations  of  Europe  —  nt 

length  cordially  united  by  a  sense  of  their 

common   danger.      Henceforward,  therefore, 

tow  their  strength,  and  the  means  and 

ions  of  bringing  it  into  action  ;  and  the 

ery  notoriety   01    that   strength,  and   of  the 

on  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in 

all  probability  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any 

aaity  for  proving  it  again. 

tccorul  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  down- 

I  ol   Bonaparte  is  on  account  of  the  impres- 

aive  leason   it   has  read  to  Amb  lion,  and  the 

striking  illustration  it  has  afforded,  of  the  in- 

■  tendency  of  tliut  passion  to  bring  to 

rum  the  [tower  and  the  greatness  winch  it 

.  ..My  in  increase.    No  human  beine, 

rhaps,  evel  stood  on  so  pmud  a  pinnacle  of 

rUlvgrandeur,  as  this  insatiable  conqueror, 

at  the  beginning  of  his  Russian  campaign. — 

He  had  'lone  Minn lie  had    acipliird   mole  — 

to  actual  power. 

influence,  and  authority,  than  an)  indiTidnal 

ret  figured  on  the  scene  of  European 

He  had  visited,  with  a  victorious  army. 

I    every   capital   of   the  Continent;  and 

1  i  he  terms  of  peace  to  their  aatoniahed 

He  had  consolidated  under  his  im- 

le  dominion,  a  territory  and  population 

•ppar-  ent  to  meet  the  combination 

of  all  that  it  did  not  include;  and  interwoven 

with  the  government  of  almost  all 

M"  had  east  down  and  erected 

it  h  s  pleasure;  and  surrounded  hiro- 

ith  tributary  kirurs,  and  principalities 

u(  his  own  creation.    He  had  connected  him- 

with   the    proudest  of  the 

is  ;  and  was  at  the  bead  "I 

ind  the  finest  army  that  was  ever 

a<eembled  to  desolate  or  dispose  of  the  world. 

known  where  to  stop   in  his  ii'.' 

r)is   it 5 k >i i    ihe   peace  and    independence  ol 

ankind,  it  seems  as  if  tins  terrific  sove- 

•    might    have    been    permanently  es- 

ii  I  in   Ins  person.     But  the  demon  by 

ed  urged  him  on  to  h;s 

fate    lie  could  not  bear  that  any  power  should 

■  hich  did  ii"i  confess  its  dependenc 

Without  a   pretext   for  an 

I    Austria — I  rod    cori- 
ittuics  of  Prussia 


et 
ex 
rn.i 
see 


— and  by  new  aggressions,  and  the  menace 
of  more  intolerable  evils,  drove  them  into  that 
league  which  rolled  back  the  tide  ul  nun  on 
himself,  and  ultimately  hurled  him  into  the 
insignificance  (rani  which  be  originally  sprung. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  chielly,  that  we  join  in 

the  CeeJUngj  which  we  think  nniversal  m  this 
country,  of  joy  ami  satisfaction  at  the  utter 
destruction  of  tins  victim  of  Ambition, — and 
at  the  failure  of  those  negotiations,  which 
would  have  left  him.  though  humbled,  in 
possession  of  a  aovi  ite,  and  ol 

actual  jHiwcr  and  authority.  We  say  nothing 
at  present  of  the  policy  or  lie  thai 

ma)  have  dictated  those  propositions;  but  the 
actual  result  ie  far  more  salislacturv.  than  any 
condition  of  (heir  n'.veptance.  Without  this, 
the  lesson  to  Ambition  would  have  been  im- 
perfect, ami  the  reiribution  of  Eternal  Justice 
apparently  incomplete.  It  was  fitting,  that 
Id  should  see  it  again  dei 

by  this  gBtal  example,  that  the  appelil 
conquest  is  in  its  own  nature  insatiable; — 
and  that  a  lieing,  once  abandoned  to  that 
bloody  career,  is  fated  to  pursue  it  to  the  end; 
and  must  persist  in  the  woik  of  desolation 
and  murder,  till  the  accumulated  wrote 
resentments  of  the  harassed  world  sweep  him 
from  its  face.  The  know  ledge  of  this  may 
deter  some  dangerous  spiiils  from  entering  on 
a  course,  which  will  infallibly  beat  them  on 
to  destruction  ; — and  at  all  events  should  in- 
duce the  sufferers  to  cut  short  the  measure 
irors  ami  miseries,  by  accomplishing 
their  doom   at   the   begin  nil  uiuary 

conquerors,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should 
be    Be  voted    bj    ;i    perpetual    prosciiption,  in 

llielcv   to   the   lest   lit    the    world. 

Our  last  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand 
catastrophe,    arises    from    ihe    discredit 

even  ihe  derision,  which  it  has  so  opportunely 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  omiqnerors  in 
general i    The  thinking  |mrt  of  mankind  did 

mil  perhaps  need    lii   be   disabused    upon   this) 

nbjeot; — but  no  illusion  wo 
or  so  pernicious  wiih  the  multitude   as  ih.it 
which  invested  heroes  of  this  description  with 
a  sort  of  supernatural  srandcnr  and  dignity, 
and  bent   the   spirits  of  men    before  tie 

intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and 
submission  of  inferior  natures.  It  is  above 
all  things  fortunate,  therefore,  n  hen  lh 
can  be  broken,  bv  merely  reversing  the  opera- 
tion bv  which  it  had  been  imposed  ,  when  the 
idols  UkSj  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mm  k 
attribute!  of  divinity,   are    stripped   of  their 

diajraJM  bv  the  rough  hand  of  misfortune, 

exhibited  before  the  indignant  and  wondering 
-  of  their  admirers,  in  the  naked  hnlcness 
of  humbled  and  helpless  men, — depending; 
for  life  and  subsistence,  on  the  pity  of  ll 
!  human  conquerors, — and  spared  with  safety, 
in  oe  •  of  their  insignificance, — Such 

exhibition,  we  would  fain  hope,  will  icscue 
men  for  ever  from  that  most  humiliate  g  d. 
lion,  which  lias  h'lherlo  so  often  templed  the 

ambition,  and  facilitated  the  progress  of  con- 

r"is._[t  is  not  in  our  day*,  at   le.m    that 

it  will  be  'hat  Bonapnrte  turned  oat 

ntaJ  in  the  end;— andivs  **xm  w\<i<»A 
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days,  nor  in  those  of  our  children,  is  it  at  all 
likely,  that  any  other  adventurer  will  arise  to 
efface  the  impressions  connected  with  that 
recollection,  by  more  splendid  achievements, 
than  distinguished  the  greater  part  of  his 
career.  Tne  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt 
by  those  who  have  been  the  victims  or  the 
instruments  of  a  being  so  weak  and  fallible, 
will  make  it  difficult  for  any  successor  to  his 
ambition,  so  to  overawe  the  minds  of  the 
world  again ;  and  will  consequently  diminish 
the  dread,  while  it  exasperates  tne  hatred, 
with  which  presumptuous  oppression  ought 
always  to  be  regarded. 

If  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte  teach  this 
lesson,  and  fix  this  feeling  in  the  -minds  of 
men,  we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  miseries  he  has  inflicted  are  atoned  for ; 
and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have  been 
useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no 
other  single  source  of  wretchedness  so  prolific 
as  that  strange  fascination  by  which  atrocious 
guilt  is  converted  into  an  object  of  admiration, 
and  the  honours  due  to  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on  their 
destroyers.  A  so vereign  who  pu  rsues  schemes 
of  conquest  for  the  gratification  of  his  personal 
ambition,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  being 
who  inflicts  violent  death  upon  thousands, 
and  miseries  still  more  agonising  on  millions, 
of  innocent  individuals,  to  relieve  his  own 
cnntit,  and  divert  the  languors  of  a  base  and 
worthless  existence : — and,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  chief  excitement  to  such  exploits  is  found 
in  the  false  Glory  with  which  the  madness 
of  mankind  has  surrounded  their  successful 

Eerformance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate 
ow  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  whose  his- 
tory has  contributed  to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  is  our  exultation  at  the  glory  of 
England. — It  is  a  proud  and  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  be  able  to  say,  in  the  end  of  such 
a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  only  nation 
that  has  never  been  compered ; — to  the  nation 
that  set  the  first  example  of  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  power  that  was  desolating  the 
world, — and  who  always  stood  erect,  though 
she  sometimes  stood  alone,  before  it.  From 
England  alone,  that  power,  to  which  all  the 
rest  had  successively  bowed,  has  won  no  tro- 
phies, and  extorted  no  submission;  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  been  constantly  baffled  and 
disgraced  whenever  she  has  grappled  directly 
with  the  might  and  energy  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  proudest  part  of  her  continental  career, 
England  drove  her  ships  from  the  ocean,  and 
annihilated  her  colonies  and  her  commerce. 
The  first  French  army  that  capitulated,  capit- 
ulated to  the  English  forces  in  Egypt;  and 
Lord  Wellington  is  the  only  commander 
against  whom  six  Marshals  of  France  have 
successively  tried  in  vain  to  procure  any  ad- 
vantage. 

The  efforts  of  England  have  not  always 
been  well  directed, — nor  her  endeavours  to 
rouse  the  other  nations  of  Europe  very  wisely 
timed : — But  she  hns  set  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  unalter- 
able constancy ;  and  she  may  claim  the  proud 


distinction  of  having  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  ™ii»»™i  B 
dependence,  when  the  chill  of  general  an 
hension,  ana  the  rushing  whirlwind  of  i 
quest,  had  apparently  extinguished  them  fa 
ever,  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  M* 
course  of  prosperity,  indeed,  and  no  ham* 
of  ultimate  success,  can  ever  extinguish  lis 
regret  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our  nation*! 
glory  and  happiness,  for  the  many  preposter- 
ous, and  the  occasionally  disreputable  expe- 
ditions, in  which  English  blood  was  mom 
than  unprofitably  wasted,  and  English  char- 
acter more  than  imprudently  involved;  Mr 
can  the  delightful  assurance  of  our  actal 
deliverance  from  danger  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  the  tremendous  hazard  to  which  we 
were  so  long  exposed  by  the  obstinate  mis- 
government  of  Ireland.  These,  however,  wen 
the  sins  of  the  Government. — and  do  not  it 
all  detract  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  the 
People,  to  which,  in  its  main  bearings,  itwu 
necessary  for  the  government  to  conform. 
That  spirit  was  always,  and  we  believe  uni- 
versally, a  spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  of  stem  resolution  to  do  all 
things,  and  to  suffer  all  things  in  its  causer- 
mingled  with  more  or  less  confidence,  or  more 
or  less  anxiety,  according  to  the  temper  or  the 
information  of  individuals, — but  sound,  steady 
and  erect  we  believe  upon  the  whole,— and 
equally  determined  to  risk  all  for  independ- 
ence, whether  it  was  believed  to  be  in  great 
or  in  little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions,  awl 
of  the  consistency  of  our  avowed  principles, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  momentoul 
period,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  at 
large,  in  discussing  so  great  a  theme  as  the 
honour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  onr 
readers,  and  none  of  our  censors,  can  be  mom 
persuaded  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insig- 
nificance of  such  a  discussion — and  not  many 
of  them  can  feel  more  completely  indifferent 
!  about  the  aspersions  with  which  we  haw 
been  distinguished,  or  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  ultimate  justice  of  public  opinion.  We 
shall  make  no  answer  therefore  to  the  sneen 
and  calumnies  of  which  it  has  been  thougkt 
worth  while  to  make  us  the  subject,  except 
just  to  say,  that  if  any  man  can  read  what  we 
have  written  on  public  affairs,  and  entertain 
any  serious  doubt  of  our  zeal  for  the  safety, 
the  honour,  and  the  freedom  of  England,  it 
must  attach  a  different  meaning  to  all  then 
phrases  from  that  which  we  have  most  sin- 
cerely believed  to  belong  to  them  ;  and  that, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  either  fore- 
seen or  foretold  the  happy  events  that  have  e» 
lately  astonished  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  them  the  most  gratifying  confinnatioc 
of  the  very  doctrines  we  have  been  the  kmges. 
and  the  most  loudly  abused  for  asserting. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all 
candid  observers  of  the  late  great  events  mwt 
cordially  agree,  is  that  of  admiration  and  pore 
and  unmingled  approbation  of  the  magnani- 
mity, the  prudence,  the  dignity  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  those  extraordinary 
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yoluable  bs  the  substance  of 
achieved, — and.  if  possible, 
ory  records  no  in- 
hful  and  complete — of 
im — of  gallantry  so  generous — 
I  SO  dignified  and  wise.  In  read- 
Idresse*  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to 
a  of  Earope  and  of  France;  and, 
,  in  tracing  every  step  of  their  de- 
after  they  got  possession  of  the  me- 
ws seem  to  be  transported  from  the 
il  disgusting  realities  of  actual  story, 
autiful  imaginations  and  exalted  lie- 
poetry  and  romance.  The  proclama- 
le  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  military 
»  might  be  in  Paris  on  his  arrival — his 
to  toe  Senate — the  terms  in  which  he 
ays  spoken  of  Ins  fallen  adversary, 
onceived  in  the  very-  highest  strain  of 
M  and  wisdom.  They  have  all  the 
i*  courtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age 
.Iry;  and  all  the  liberality  and  mild- 
ttut  of  philosophy.  The  disciple  of 
could  not  have  conducted  himself 
re  perfect  aniiablenessand  grandeur; 
fabulous  hero  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
c  of  moralists,  has  been  equalled, 
■',  by  a  Russian  monarch,  in  the 
ih  and  tumult  of  victory.  The  sub- 
f  the  scene  indeed,  anil  ihe  merit  of 
>rs,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if 
ot  recollect  that  they  were  arbitrary 
tis,  who  had  been  trained  rather  to 
their  own  feelings  than  the  rights  of 
I — \iho  had  been  disturbed  on  their 
rv  thrones  by  the  wanton  aggressions 
tan  who  now  lay  at  their  mercy — and 

i  their  lerri! s  wasted,  their  people 

rd,  and  their  capitals  pillaged,  by  him 

i  at  last  chased  to  his  den,  and  upon 

npital.  and  whose  people,  the)  might 

ay  the  insults  that  had  been  offered 

They  judged  more  magnanimously, 

■;  and  they  judged  more  wisely — for 

for  the  objects  they  had  in 

I  the  general  interests  of  humani- 

■  ious  forbearance,  and  sin- 

u.ni.  they  not  only  put  their  ad- 

ig  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 

'  made  him  appear  little  and  ferocious 

orison,    anil,  while  overbearing   all 

nor  force,  and  heroic  rcso- 

ine  honour  to  the  valour  by 

ted,  and  gave  no 

■■nee  lOthal  national  pride  which 

arc  presented  the  greatest  of  all  ob- 

o  their  success.     From  the  beginning 

"f  'heir  hostile  operations,  they 

the   name   of  the   ancient 

not  in  words  merely,  but  in  the 

r  of  their  conduct,  re- 

rent  right  of  the  nation  to 

i  own  gpvenuitent  and  stipulated  for 

but  wh.it  was  indispensable  for  the 

Bern,  as  ihey  V 

■  ■il  in  their 
of  power  that  ad- 
did  not  scruple 
it  least,  was 
1  of  freedom ;  and 


that  the  intelligence  of  its  population  entitled 
it  lo  a  share  in  its  own  government.  They 
exerted  themselves  sincerely  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  different  parties  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  stale ;  and  treated  each 
with  a  respect  that  taught  its  opponents  that 
they  might  coalesce  without  being  dishonour- 
ed. In  this  way  the  seeds  of  civil  di- 
which  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely  have  tailed 
lo  quicken,  have,  we  tiu:-!,  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed ;  and  if  France  escapes  the 
visitation  of  internal  dissension,  it  will  be 
chtelly  owing  to  the  considerate  and  ma| 
mous  prudence  of  those  very  persons  lo  «  horn 
Europe  has  been  indebted  for  her  dehvi  , 

In  this  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a 
singular  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  say. 
that  our  own  Government  seems  fully  entitled 
to  participate.  In  the  whole  of  those  most  im- 
portant proceedings,  the  Ministry  o 
appears  to  have  conducted  itself  with  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  propriety.  In  spite  of  the 
M-hemerit  clamours  of  many  in  their  own 
parly,  and  the  repugnance  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  higher  quarters  to  any  negotiation  with 
Bonaparte,  they  are  understood  to  have  ad- 
hered with  laudable  firmness  to  the  clear  po- 
licy of  not  disjoining  Iheir  country  from  that 
great  confederacy,  through  winch  alone,  either 
peace  or  victory,  was  rationally  lo  be  expect- 
ed:— and.  Spins  heartily  along  with  lle-ir 
allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in 
that  heroic  forbearance,  they  loci  refrained 
from  recognising  the  ancient  family,  till  they 
were  invited  to  return  by  the  spontaneous 
voice  of  their  own  nation  ;,  and  thus  gave  them 
the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  lite  . 
at  lust  of  affection,  instead  of  beii 
by  force  ;  while  the  nation,  u  Inch  force  would 
either  have  divided,  or  disgusted  entile,  did 
all  that  was  wanted,  as  the  free  act  of  their 
own  patriotism  and  wisdom.  Considering  the 
temper  that  had  long  been  I  i  the 

tone  that  had  been  maintained  among  their 
W aju>e<l  supporters  at   home,  we  think   this 
conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  the  b 
credit:  and  we  pre  it  8   now,  with 

the  same  freedom  and  sincerity  with  which 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  our  censure, 
whenever  they  do  any  thing  that  seems  In  call 
for  that  less  grateful  exercise  of  our  duly. 

Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  express- 
ing a  few  of  ihe  sentiments  that  are  niesislibly 
led  by  the  events  that  lie  before  us, 
l  n  to  our  more  laborious  and  appropriate 
ID  of  speculating  on  the  nature  in 
sequences ol  those  events,     [s  tin 
of  the  Bourbons  the  best  possible  issue  of  the 
long  Struggle  that  has  preceded  ?     Will  it  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  in 
France  1     Will  it  be  favourable  to  Ihe  general 
interests  of  liberty  in  England  and  the  re.~t  oi 
the  world  ?     These  are  great  and  momentous 
ns, — which  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  think  we  can  answer  explicitly,  without  the 
•ice  of  that  great  expositoi — lime.    Yet 
we   should   thiol  unworthy   of  the 

great  felicity  of  having  lived  lo  the  | 
day,  who  could  help  atkuvg  vWnnn.VuxwsVL-, 
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and  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  particular  pre- 
dicamen'  of  being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for 
an  answer. 

The  first,  we  think,  is  the  easiest ;  and  we 
scarcely  scruple  to  answer  it  at  once  in  the 
affirmative.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
many  who  think,  that  a  permanent  change  of 
dynasty  might  have  afforded  a  better  guarantee 
against  the  return  of  those  ancient  abuses 
wbich  first  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and  may 
again  produce  all  its  disasters ;  and  that  France, 
reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under 
such  a  dynasty,  both  have  served  better  as  a 
permanent  warning  to  other  states  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  abuses,  and  been  less  likely  to 
unite  itself  with  any  of  the  old  corrupt  govern- 
ments, in  schemes  against  the  internal  liberty 
or  national  independence  of  the  great  European 
communities.  And  we  are  far  from  under- 
rating the  value  of  these  suggestions.  But 
there  are  considerations  of  more  urgent  and 
immediate  importance,  that  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  hesitation  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  seems  the  natural  and  only  certain 
end  of  that  series  of  revolutionary  movements, 
and  that  long  and  disastrous  experiment  which 
has  bo  awfully  overshadowed  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  naturally 
figures  as  the  final  completion  of  a  cycle  of 
convulsions  and  miseries ;  and  presents  itself 
to  the  imagination  as  the  point  at  which  the 
tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the  state  again 
reaches  the  haven  of  tranquillity  from  the 
stormy  ocean  of  revolution.  Nor  is  it  merely 
to  the  imagination,  or  throuah  the  mediation 
of  such  figures,  that  this  truth  presents  itself. 
To  the  coldest  reason  it  is  manifest,  that  by 
the  restoration  of  the  old  line,  the  whole  tre- 
mendous evils  of  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown 
are  at  once  obviated :  For  when  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon  has  once  lost  possession,  it  has 
lost  all  upon  which  its  pretensions  could  ever 
have  been  founded,  and  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  annihilated  and  extinguished  for 
ever.  The  novelty  of  a  government  is  in  all 
cases  a  prodigious  inconvenience — but  if  it  bo 
substantially  unpopular,  and  the  remnants  of 
an  old  government  at  hand,  its  insecurity  be- 
comes not  only  obvious  but  alarming :  Since 
nothing  but  the  combination  of  great  severity 
and  great  success  can  give  it  even  the  appear- 
ance of  stability.  Now,  the  government  of 
Napoleon  was  not  only  new  and  oppressive, 
and  consequently  insecure,  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely dissolved  anil  at  an  end,  before  the  pe- 
riod had  arrived  at  which  alone  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  could  be  made  a  subject  of 
deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  fact,  were 
broken  at  Leipsic ;  and  the  Despotic  sceptre 
of  the  great  nation  cast  down  to  the  earth,  as 
toon  as  the  allies  set  foot  as  conquerors  on  its 
ancient  territory.  If  the  Bouibons  were  not 
then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three 
other  ways  of  settling  the  government. — To 
leave  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  limited  and 
reduced  monarchy — to  vest  the  sovereignty 
'.a  hit  infant  mu — or  to  call  or  permit  some 


new  adventurer  to  preside  over  an  entire  new 
constitution,  republican  or  monarchical,  at 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  his  supporters. 

The  first  would  have  been  fraught  wiii 
measureless  evils  to  France,  and  dangers  It 
all  her  neighbours ; — but,  fortunately,  thongs 
it  was  tried,  it  was  in  its  own  nature  imprac- 
ticable :  and  Napoleon  knew  this  well  enough, 
when  he  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  hia 
at  Chatillon.  He  knew  well  enough  wist 
stuff  his  Parisians  and  his  Senators  were  mads 
of;  and  what  were  the  only  terms  upon  whick 
the  nation  would  submit  to  his  dominion.  He 
knew  that  be  had  no  real  hold  of  the  Affec- 
tions of  the  people;  and  ruled  but  in  their 
fears  and  their  Vanity — that  he  held  his  throne, 
in  short,  only  because  be  had  identified  his 
own  greatness  with  the  Glory  of  France,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  vast  army,  drawn 
from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so  posted 
and  divided  as  to  be  secured  against  any 
general  spirit  of  revolt.  The  moment  due 
army  was  ruined  therefore,  and  he  came  back 
a  beaten  and  humbled  sovereign,  he  felt  tbat 
his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To  rule  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  rule  with 
glory,  and  with  full  possession  of  the  meant 
of  intimidation.  As  soon  as  these  left  him, 
his  throne  must  have  tottered  to  its  fall. 
Royalist  factions  and  Republican  factum 
would  have  arisen  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion—discontent  and  insurrection  would  ban 
multiplied  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces— and  if  not  cut  off  by  the  arm  of 
some  new  competitor,  he  must  soon  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  the  tempest  of  civil 
commotion. 

The  second  plan  would  have  been  less  dau- 
gerous  to  other  states,  but  still  more  impracti- 
cable with  a  view  to  France  itself.  The 
nerveless  arm  of  an  infant  could  never  have 
wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon, — and 
his  weakness,  and  the  utter  want  of  native 
power  or  influence  in  the  members  of  hit 
family,  would  have  invited  all  sorts  of  preten- 
sions, and  called  forth  to  open  day  all  the  wild 
and  terrific  factions  which  the  terror  of  hit 
father's  power  had  chased  for  a  season  to  their 
dens  of  darkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence 
of  Austria,  too,  would  have  facilitated  the  de- 
position of  the  baby  despot ; — and  even  if  hit 
state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is  plain  that 
it  could  have  been  only  by  the  faithful  energy 
of  his  predecessor's  ministers  of  oppression.— 
and  that  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  could  only 
have  maintained  itself  by  the  arts  and  tie 
crimes  of  its  founder. 

The  third  expedient  must  plainly  have  been 
the  most  inexpedient  and  unmerciful  of  all,' 
since,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  confidence, 
that  it  could  only  have  led,  through  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  monstrous  disorders  over  which 
reason  has  blushed  and  humanity  sickened  »  j 
long,  to  the  dead  repose  of  another  military 
despotism. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  therefor*, 
we  conceive,  was  an  act,  not  merely  of  wis- 
dom, but  of  necessity, — or  of  that  strong  tad 
obvioiu  expediency,*  with  a  view  either  V 
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•eaoe  or  security,  whit  h  in  politics  amounts 
lo  necessity.  It  is  a  separate,  however,  or  at 
least  an  ulterior  question,  whether  this  res- 
toration is  likely  10  give  a  Free  Government 
10  France,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  the  condition 
of  its  old  arbitrary  monarchy  1  a  question  cer- 
tainly of  great  interest  and  curiosity, — and 
upon  which  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
politicians  of  this  country  are  by  any  means 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be 
hi  to  understand  that  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  line  can  mean  any  thintr  ' 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  monarchy, — who  take  it  for  granted,  that 
they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise 
of  all  their  former  functions,  and  conceive, 
that  all  restraints  upon  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty, and  all  stipulations  in  favour  of  public 
liberty,  must  be  looked  upon  with  contempt 
and  aversion,  and  be  Bpeedilyswept  away,  a- 
•t  of  th.it  tremendous  revolution,  the 
whole  brood  and  progeny  of  which  must  be 
held  in  abhorrence  at  the  Court  of  the  new 
Monarch: — And  truly,  when  we  remember 

what  Mr.  Foj(  has  said,  with  SO  much  solem- 
nity, upon  this  subject,  and  call  to  mind  the 
mi,  with  relerence  in  which  he  has  ile- 
clared,  that  ion  is.  for  the  most  part, 

the  most  pernicious  of  all  Revolutions," — it  is 
not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  apprehensions, 
that  such  may  in  some  degree  be  the  ■ 

•  ot  the  events  over  which  we  are  re- 
:  Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
ease,  we  will  confess,  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
warrant  such  apprehensions  in  their  full  ex- 
tent ;  and  our  angary,  Upon  the  whole,  is  fa- 
vourable iijioii  this  branch  of  the  question  also. 
I  h  ij  who  think  differently,  and  who  hope, 
or  fear,  that  thing*  are  to  go  back  exactly  to 
the  state   in  winch  they  were  in    1788  ;  and 

that  all  the  sufferings,  and  all  the  sacrifices, 

of  the  intermediate  period,  are  to  be  in  vain, 
look  only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  lo  the  naked 
it  the  old  line  of  kins*  is  restored,  and 
the  ancient   nobility  re-established  in  their 
honours.     They  consider  the  case,  as  it  would 
have  l". ii   it  ihi-  r.~t.  .ration  had  been  effect- 
'lie  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants 
from  Coblentz  in  1792 — by  the  success  of  the 
l.a  Vendee— or  by  the  gene- 
ice  of  a  Royalist  party,  ipontano- 
ou»lv  regenerated  over  the  Kingdom: — For- 
_•  that  the  ancient  family  has  only  been 

is  brought  on  by  foreign  sue- 1 
«:    when    the   actual    government    araa 
virtually  dissolved,  and  no  alternative  left  lo  ' 
the  nation,  but  those  which  we  have  just  enu-  i 
!;  —  forgetting  that  it  is  not  re* 
mcon.litioiially,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
rather  called  anew  to  the  throne,  upon  terms 
and  stipulations,  propounded  in  the  name  of  a 

nation.  "ive  or  to  reject  it  : — forget-  ' 

■t  an  interval  of  twentv-liv. 

1  llie  subject  -  from  llleSovi 

es  of  habitual  loyalty, 
.  Ii  a  people  is  most  effectually  bound  ' 
monarch  ;   and    that    those 
of  democratic  In 


of  iirsnotic 


:  have  tended  to 


foster  associations  favourable  to  rovallv,  or  tt 
propagate  kindly  conceptions  of  the  CO 
Hon  of  subject  and  kin  H'ng,  above 

all.  that  ■long  with  hei  ancient  rnonnrchy,  a 
new  legislative  body  is  associated  in  ih 
enimeut  of  France, — tlial  a  constitution  has 
been  actually  adopted,  by  which  the  power* 
of  those  monarch*  may  be  effectual!)  c 
led;  and  that  the  illostrioui  peraoo  wh 
ascended  the  throne,  has  already,  bound  him- 
self to  govern  aoo  iilion, 
and  to  assume  no  power  with  which  it  does 
not  expressly  invest  him. 

If  Louis  XVIII..  then,  trained  in  the 

of  misfortune,  and  on  and  Feeling  all  the 

permanent  cluing  twenty-five 

eventful  year-  have  wrought  iii  the  condition 

of  his  people  ; — if  this  monarch,  mild  and  un- 
ambitious us  he  is  understood  te  be  in  tra 

character,  is  but  faithful  to  his  oath,  grateful 
to  his  deliverers,  and  observant  of  the  coun- 
sels of  his  most  prudent  and  roagnani 
AJlies,  he  will  feel,  that  he  is  not  the  lawful 
inheritor  of  the  powers  that  belonged  te  Ins 
prrileies-ir:  that  his  crown  is  not  llie  OrUWU 
of  Louis  XVI.;  and  that  to  assert  Ml  pnvi- 
ta  provoke  his  tale.  By  this 
time,  he  probsibly  knows  enough  of  the  nature 
of  his  couiitivuien,  perhaps  we  should  s.n  af 
mankind  in  general,  not  to  rely  too  much  on 
those  warm  expressions  of  love  and  loyalty. 
with  which  his  accession  h.is  been  hnili 
which  would  nrobabh  en  lavished 

w  iih  equal  profusion  on  his  antagonist 
lory  had  again  attended  his  amis,  in  this  lust 
and  decisive  contest.     It  is  not  improbable 
th.it  he  may  be  more  acceptable  to  ihe  l««ly 
of  the  nation,  than  the  despot  he  b 
ed;  and  that  -mne  recollections  oi  traditions 
of  a  mom  gemtona  loyalty  than  the  sullen 
nature  of  that  ungracious  relet  either  ii 
or  admitted,  have    mingled    themselves   with 

the  hujies  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  which  must 
be  the  chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  well 
ling  upon  the •tirutional  \  rvai 

the  people,  and  the  servility  of  mobs,  always 

rsndji  to  lackey  the  he,  is  i.i'  the  successful, 

have  taken  the  form  of  ardent  B  fleet  in 

ihe  most  sincere  •  •  and  attachment. 

But  we  think  it  is  veiy  apparent,  that  I  here  is 

ii  love  or  spontaneous  teal  for  the  Bour- 
bons in  tha  bodyol  the  French  nation;  ihat 
the  joy  so  tardily  manifested  lor  thrif  return, 

is  mainly  grounded  opou  the  hojie  of  conse- 
quential benefits  lo  themselves;  and.  nl  all 
events,  that  there  is  no  personal  attachment, 
which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any  thing 
that  may  be  suppose, I  n,  be  encroach 
felt  to  be  oppressive.  It  will  probably  require 
great  temper  and  greal  management  iu  the 
new  sovereigns  to  exercise,  without  offence, 
the  powers  with  winch  they  ure  legitimately 
■I ;  but   their  danger  will   I 

deed,  if  they  suddenly  attempt  to  go  beyond 
than.  With  temp  they 

may  in  time  establish  the  s.ih.1  f. Inl 

a  splendid,  though  limited,  Intone;   'I  ile-y 
aspire  again  to  bs  absent  to,  the  p  obnbihty 
that  they  will  MM  reign 

The  restoration  of  \ivt  «W^o3x»\yxVn 
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at  first  sight,  a  more  hazardous  operation  than 
than  that  of  the  ancient  mouarchs ; — bat  the 
danger,  there  also,  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  various  inclemencies  of  a  twenty-five 
years'  exile  liave  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
those  rash  and  sanguine  spirits  who  assem- 
bled at  Coblentz  in  1792,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  tamed  the  pride  and  lowered 
the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  remain.  A 
great  multitude  of  families  have  become  ex- 
tinct,— a  still  greater  number  had  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  Imperial  Government. — and 
the  small  remnant  that  have  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  fortunes  of  their  Royal  Master,  will 
probably  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of 
his  return.  Thus  dwindled  in  number,— de- 
cayed in  fortune, — and  divided  by  diversities 
of  conduct  that  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten. 
we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  hazard 
of  their  attempting  either  to  assert  those  priv- 
ileges as  a  body,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by 
which  they  formerly  revolted  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  state,  and  would  now  be  con- 
sidered as  invading  the  just  rights  and  con- 
stitutional dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the 
restoration  itself,  either  of  the  Prince  or  of  his 
nobles,  that  seems  to  us  very  dangerous  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  or  very  likely  to  per- 
vert those  constitutional  provisions  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be 
secured.  Yet  we  did  not  need  the  example 
that  France  herself  has  so  often  afforded,  to 
make  us  distrustful  of  constitutions  on  papier ; 
—and  are  not  only  far  from  feeling  assured  of 
the  practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from 
this  new  experiment,  but  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  all  the  benefit  that  does  result, 
must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
actual  institutions,  but  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  by 
which  these  institutions  have  been  suggested, 
and  by  the  permanent  pressure  of  which  alone 
their  operation  can  yet  be  secured.  The  bases 
of  the  new  constitution  sound  well  certainly; 
and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  initiated  the  labours  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  bases 
of  most  paper  constitutions  sound  well ;  and 
that  principles  not  much  less  wise  and  liberal 
than  thos:?  which  we  now  hope  to  see  reduced 
into  practice,  have  been  laid  down  in  most  of 
the  constitutions  which  have  proved  utterly 
ineffectual  within  the  Ia<t  twenty-five  years, 
to  repress  popular  disorder  or  despotic  usur- 
pation in  this  very  country.  The  constitution 
now  adopted  by  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  very  un- 
like that  whicli  was  imposed  on  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  in 
1790;  and  it  certainly  leaves  less  power  to 
the  crown  than  was  conceded  by  that  first  ar- 
rangement. Yet  the  power  vested  in  Louis 
XVI.  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  protect 
the  regal  office  against  the  encroachments  of 
an  insane  democracy;  and  the  throne  was 
overthrown  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
popular  part  of  the  government.  On  the  other 
?!and,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  con- 
stitution now  about  to  be  put  on  its  trial,  is 


Set  more  like  the  constitution  adopted  by 
onaparle  on  his  accession  to  the  sovereiga 
authority.  He  too  had  a  Senate  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Body, — and  trial  by  jury, — and  universal 
eligibility, — and  what  was  pretended  to  be 
liberty  of  printing.  The  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  short,  was  as  well  guarded,  in  most 
respects,  by  the  words  and  the  forms  of  that 
constitution,  as  they  are  by  those  of  this  wbiek 
is  now  under  consideration;  and  yet  thost 
words  and  forms  were  found  to  be  no  obstacle 
at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  systematic 
establishment  of  the  most  efficient  despotism 
that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed. 

What  then  shall  we  say  f  Since  the  suns 
institutions,  and  the  same  sort  of  balance  of 
power,  give  at  one  time  too  much  weight  is 
the  Crown,  and  at  another  too  much  indul- 
gence to  popular  feeling,  shall  we  conclude 
that  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  balances  am 
indifferent  or  nugatory  1  or  only,  that  their 
efficacy  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstance* 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  on  the  actual 
balance  and  relation  in  which  the  different 
orders  of  the  state  previously  stood  to  each 
other  t  The  last,  we  think,  is  the  only  sua 
conclusion ;  and  it  is  by  attending  to  the  con- 
ditions which  it  involves,  that  we  shall  best 
be  enabled  to  conjecture,  whether  an  experi- 
ment, that  has  twice  failed  already  in  so  sig- 
nal a  manner,  is  now  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success. 

When  a  limited  monarchy  was  proposed  for 
France  in  1790,  the  whole  body  of  the  nation* 
had  just  emancipated  itself  by  force  from  a 
state  of  political  vassalage,  and  had  began  to 
feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of  that  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  always  tempts  at 
first  to  so  many  experiments  on  its  reality  and 
extent.  New  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  jealous  of  its  security  so  long  as  any  of 
those  institutions  remained  which  had  so  long 
repressed  or  withheld  it,  thev  first  improvi- 
dent ly  subverted  all  that  was  left  of  their  an- 
cient establishments;  and  then,  from  the  same 
impetuosity  of  inexperience,  they  split  into 
factions,  that  began  with  abuse,  and  ended  in 
bloodshed ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme 
zeal  for  reason  and  humanity,  plunged  them- 
selves very  speedily  in  the  very  abyss  of 
atrocitv  anil  folly.  In  such  a  violent  state  of 
the  public  mind,  no  institutions  had  any  chance 
of  being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was 
in  the  suddenness  of  the  extrication  of  such  s 
volume  of  political  energy, — or  rather,  perhaps 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  had  been  as 
long  pent  up  and  compressed.  The  only  tree 
policy  would  have  been  for  those  among  the 
ancient  leaders,  whose  interest  or  judgment 
enabled  them  to  see  the  hazanls  upon  which 
the  new-sprung  enthusiasts  were  rushing — to 
have  thrown  themselves  into  their  ranks;— to 
have  united  cordially  with  those  who  were 
least  insane  or  intemperate ;  and,  by  going  along 
with  them  at  all  hazards,  to  have  retarded  the 
impetuosity  of  their  movements,  and  watched 
the  first  opportunity  to  bring  them  back  to  so- 
briety anil  reason.  Instead  of  this,  they  aban- 
doned them,  with  demonstrations  of  contempt 
and  hostility,  to  the  career  upon  which  the* 


lis  spirit,  than  the  professions 
■  xhortalions  of  any  of  the  parties  more 
k*T»ediately  concerned.  The  blood  of  the 
*V»rbous  too,  we  believe  to  be  miltl  and  lent- 
I  the  adversity  by  which  their 
•  ■us  Chief  has  so  long  been  tried,  we 
rmaded,  lias  not  altered  its  sweetness, 
more  anxions,  we  make  no  doubt,  to 
■jUeve  the  sufferings,  than  to  punish  the  of- 
■Vaxs,  of  any  part  of  his  subjects — and  re- 
Bfans,  we  trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and 
^^^Kd  population  of  his  country,  with  feel- 
Hk  not  ol  vengeance,  but  of  pitv.     If  to  the 

S^^^BIthropy  which  belongs  to  his  race,  he 
eoiil.l   but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in 
which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  want- 
night  be  the  most  glorious  king  of  the 
ipiest  people  that  ever  escaped  from  tv- 
ny ;  and,  we  fondly  hope  that  fortune  and 
drnce  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of 
accession  for.  ever  celebrated  in  the  grate- 
memory  of  his  people.     In  the  mean  time, 
most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  Royalists  ; 
the  only  deadly  error  he  can  commit,  is  to 
on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  au- 

<y. 

If  we  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication, 
liould  be  little  doubt  on  the  only  re- 
ubject  of  discussion.     It  nnmi  be 
durable  to  the  general  interests  of  free- 
hat  a  free  government  is  establish.. I  ia 
;  and  the  principles  of  liberty,  both 
sewhere,  must  be  strengthened  by 
this  Urge  accession  to  her  domains.     There 
are   persons  among  ns,  however,  who  think 
otherwise, — or  profess  at  least  to  see,  in  the 
great  drama  which  has  just  been  completed, 
BO   other   moral   than    this  —  that    rebellion 
•gainst  a  lawful  sovereign,  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed  with  great  disasters,  and  ends  in  the 
complete  demolition  ami  exposure  of  the  in- 
i<l  the  triumphal  restoration  of  the 
These  reasoners  find  it  con- 
renieiit  to  take  a  very  compendious  and  sum- 
indeed  of  the  great  transactions  of 
they  thus  extract  the  essence  —  and 
positively  refuse  to  look  at  any  other  points  in 
"nlful  history  before  them,  but  that  the 
iti--  Bourbons  was  expelled,  and  lhat 
great  atrocities  anil  great  m  nmed — 

tlial  the  nation  then  fell  under  a  cruel  despo- 
tism, and  that  all  things  are  set  to  nghtsagaiu 

ration  of  the  Bouibons  !   Tli 
fortable  conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish 
al  least  to  be  drawn,  from  these  premises,  is, 
lhat  if  the  lesson  have  lis  proper  effect,  thi-" 
restoration  will  make  every  king  on  the  Con- 
mure  absolute  than  ever;  and  confirm 
ai'iit  in  an  attachment  to  its 
»te  abuses. 
It  m  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  combat 
these  extravagancies  by  reasoning; — Yet,  in 
pirit,  they  come  so  near  certain  opinions 
10  have  obtained  currency  in  this 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  them.     We  shall  merely 
observe    therefore,  lhat  the  BourhonB  were 
account  of  great  faults  and  abuses 
fal  lb*  old  system  of  the  government ;  .'lint  thai 
sVey  have  only  been  restored  upon  condition 
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that  these  abuses  shall  be  abolished.  They 
were  expelled,  in  short,  because  iliev  wen- 
Arbitrary  roonarchs;  and  they  are  only  re- 
stored, upon  paction  ami  security  that  they 
shall  be  arbitrary  no  longer.  Thit  is  the  Irue 
summary  of  the  great  transaction  tli.it  hits 
just  been  completed  ;  and  the  correct  result 
of  the  principles  that  regulated  Ms  I.,  win- 
ning and  its  ending.     The  intermediate  pio- 

rga)  too,  bear  the  very  same  charac- 
ter. After  the  abolition  of  the  old  royalty, 
the  nation  fell  no  doubt  into  great  disorders 
and  disasters, — not,  however,  for  want  of  the 
•Id  abuses, — or  even  of  the  old  line  of  sove- 
reigns,— but  in  consequence  of  new  ■  twill. 
crimes,  and  usurpations.  These  also  they 
strove  to  rectify  and  repress  as  they  best 
could,  by  expelling  or  cutting  off  (lie  delin- 
quents, and  making  provision  against  the  re- 
currence of  this  new  form  of  tyranny; — at 
last,  they  fell  under  the  arbitrary  ni!. 
great  military  commander,  and  for  some  time 
lejinced  iii  a  subjection  which  insured  their 
tranquillity.  By  and  by,  however,  the  evils 
of  this  tyranny  were  found  far  to  outweigh  its 
advantages;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his 
military  force  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments,  the  nation  rose 
against  him  as  one  man,  and  expelled  him 
also,  for  his  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  from 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  nl  the  same 
fault,  they  had  formerly  expelled  the  Bour- 
bons.— Awaking  then  to  the  advantages  of  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  crown,  and  recovered 
from  the  intoxication  of  their  first  burst  into 
political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient 
line  of  their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounce 
the  arbitrary  powers  which  had  been  claimed 
by  their  predecessors,  and  submit  to  a  con- 
stitutional control  from  the  representatives  of 
the  people  ?  and  upon  their  solemn  consent 
and  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions, 
they  recal  them  to  the  throne,  and  enrol  them- 
selves as  their  free  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  lesson,  then,  which  is  taught  by  the 
whole  history  is,  that  oppressive  governments 
must  also  be  insecure  ;  and  that,  after  nations 
have  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary 
tn  ilie  stability  nl  the  throne.  We  m.iv  dis- 
pute forever  about  the  immediate  or  acci- 
dental causes  of  the  French  revolution  ;  but 
no  man  of  reflection  can  now  doubt,  thai  its 
trne  and  efficient  cause,  was  the  undue  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  after  their  wealth  and 
intelligence  had  virtually  entitled  them  to 
greater    consequence.      Embarrassments   in 

a,  or  blunders,  or  ambition  in  particular 
individuals,  may  have  determined  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  explosion  ;  but  it  was 
tlie  -v*tem  which  withheld  all  honours  and 
distinctions  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  after 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them,  w  huh 
laid  the  train,  and  filled  the  mine  that  pro- 
duced it.  Had  the  government  of  Fiance 
been  free  in  1788,  the  throne  of  its  monarch 
might  have  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  defiati 
m  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition  m  a 
thousand  Mirabeaus.      Had  the  ^eo^Va  «a» 
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joyed  their  doe  weight  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  their  due  share 
in  the  distribution  of  its  patronage,  there 
would  have  been  no  democratic  insurrection, 
and  no  materials  indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe 
as  ensued.  That  movement,  like  all  great 
national  movements,  wan  produced  by  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  though  its 
immediate  consequences  were  far  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  been 
provoked,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
those  evils  were  the  necessary  and  lamented 
causes  of  the  whole.  The  same  principle, 
d.  of  the  necessary  connection  of  oppres- 
sion and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
What,  after  all,  was  it  but  their  tyranny  that 
supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  over- 
threw the  tremendous  power  of  the  wretches 
for  whom  they  made  way  f  Or,  to  come  to  its 
last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does 
any  one  imagine,  that  if  Bonaparte  had  been 
a  just,  mild,  and  equitable  sovereign,  under 
whom  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and 
impartial  protection,  he  would  ever  have  been 
hurled  from  his  ihrone,  or  the  Bourbons  in- 
vited to  replace  him  1  He,  too,  fell  ultimately 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny : — and  his  fall,  and 
their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have  been 
■Med.  concur  to  show,  that  there  is  but  one 
coiid.tiuii  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
the  loyalty  of  nations  can  be  secured — the 
condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kindness; 
and  but  one  bulwark  by  which  thrones  can 
now  be  protected — the  attachment  and  con- 
scious interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 
This  is  the  lesson  whieh  the  French  revo- 
lution reads  aloud  to  mankind  ;  and  which,  in 
its  origin,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  termina- 
tion, it  tends  equally  to  impress.  It  shows 
also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  insur- 
rection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which 
a  people  will  be  hurried,  who  rush  at  once 
from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  un- 
bounded licentiousness.  But  the  state  of 
servitude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance  and 
insurrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and 
of  intelligence  is  full :  and  though  the  history 
before  us  holds  out  most  awful  warnings  as 
to  the  reluctance  and  the  precautions  with 
which  resistance  should  be  attempted,  it  is 
so  far  from  showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought 
to  be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  moral  of 
the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  of  its  separate 
acts,  that  resistance  is  as  inevitably  the  effect, 
as  it  is  immediately  the  cure  and  the  punish- 
iii-nt  of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  excesses 
with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended, 
will  be  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  tyranny,  and 
the  degree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in 
which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more 
atrocious  than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian 
populace; — and  that  again  far  more  fierce 
and  sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an 
English  revolution.  But  in  all  cases,  the 
radical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels 
the  resistance ;  and  they  who  are  the  authors 
•f  the  misery  and  the  degradation,  are  also 


responsible  for  the  acta  of  pass. 
meat  to  which  they  naturally  lead 
natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstru 
pent  op  waters  will,  to  a  certai 
later  bear  down  the  bulwarks  by 
are  confined.     The  devastation  which  i 
ensue,  however,  is  not  to  be  asci 
weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  I 
mental  folly  of  their  erection.     The 
they  had  been  made,  the  more  dread /a 
not  the  less  certain,  would   have  bf 
ultimate  eruption  ;  and  the  only  practical  k 
son  to  be  learned  from  the  catastrophe  is,  ttal 
the  great  agents  and  elementary  energies  <( 
nature  are  never  dangerous   but  v>h. 
are  repressed  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  snaiW 
and  disarm  them,   is  to  provide  a  safe  lad 
ample   channel    for   their  natural    operaLtm. 
The  laws  of  the  physical  world,  I. 
not  more  absolute  than  those  of  tin' 
nor  is  the  principle  of  the  rebound  of  eli*uc 
bodies  more  strictly  demonstrated  than  lh» 
reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyrai 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  v 
might  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  this  principle, 
it  certainly  is  not  the  time  when  the  tyrtny 
of  Napoleon  has  just  overthrown  the  mightiest 
empire  that  pride  and  ambition  ever  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.  Pro- 
tected  as  he  was  by  the  vast  military  sys- 
tem he  had  drawn  up  before  him,  a- 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  that  chaotic 
and  devouring  gulf  of  Revolution  which  <ni! 
yawned  behind  him,  and  threatened  to  swal* 
low  up  all  who  might  drive  him  It. 
place, be  was  yet  unable  to  maintain  a  da- 
minion  which  stood  openly  arrayed  mrainst 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  Bat  if 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
perial  power  have  cast  down  the  thiooe  of 
Bonaparte,  guarded  as  it  was  with  force  and 
terror,  and  all  that  art  could  devise  to  embar- 
rass, or  glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  over-a«e, 
what  tyrannical  throne  can  be  expected  to 
stand  hereafter?  or  what  contrivances  can  se- 
cure an  oppressive  sovereign  from  the  vr» 
geanoe  of  an  insurgent  people  ?  Looking  onlr 
to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  his  arrangements,  no  sovereign 
on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm 
place  as  Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ago. 
There  was  the  canker  of  tyranny,  ho 
in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his  greatnr* 
With  all  the  external  signs  of  power  and  pros- 
perity,  he  was  weak,  because  he  was  uujuit 
— he  was  insecure,  because  he  was  opprewi 
— and  his  state  was  assailed  from  without,  ind 
deserted  from  within,  for  no  other  rcamm  ihca 
that  his  ambitious  and  injurious  proce. 
had  alienated  the  affections  ■■  e,  tod 

alarmed  the  fears  of  his  ne 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  drama  - 
has  occupied  the  scene  of  en 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  is. 
sufficiently    unfolded; — and    stni 
and  deplorable  it  certainly  :■ 
labour  should  have  been  wit! 
that  sufferm<r  in  vain.     Sozm 
our  own  guidance,  and  for  th 
ty,  we  ought  at  last  to  learn,  from  so  p« 
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lilli  this  spirit,  than  the  professions 

lations  M  any  of   the   parties  more 

liately  concerned.      The  blood  of  the 

i  loo,  we  believe  to  be  mild  and  tem- 

;;  and   the  adversity  bv  which  their 

rinua  Chief  has  so  long  been  tried,  we 

ersuaded,  has  not  altered  its  sweetnees. 

tmore  anxious,  we  make  no  doubt,  to 
the  SO  to  punish  lh 

of  any  part  of  his  subjects — and  re- 
,  we  trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and 
yd   population  ol   his  country,  with  feel- 
vetigeancc,  but  of  pitv.     If  in  the 
\    which   h«lniig«  to  bis   race,  he 
;  but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in 
.  supposed  to  be  want- 
In-  most  glorious  king  of  the 
icst  people  that  ever  escaped  from  ty- 
fi  and.  we  fondly  hope  that  fortune  and 
Mice  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of 
ocession  for.  ever  celebrated  in  the  grale- 
lemory  of  his  people.     In  the  mean  time, 
lost  darnreitiiK  enemies  are  the  Royalists; 
idly  error  he  can  commit,  is  to 
On  his  own  popularity  or  personal  au- 

T 

wo  area!  all  right  in  this  prognostication, 
l  should  be  litile  doubt  on  the  only  re- 
ibject  "I   discussion.     It  must  be 
to  the  general  interests  of  free- 
that  a  free  government  is  established  in 
•  I   the   principles  of  liberty,   both 
■nil  elsewhere,  must  be  strengthened  by 
arge  accession  to  her  domains.     There 
s  among  us,  however,  who  think 
-  at  least  to  see,  in  the 
drama  which  has  just  been  completed, 
tbor   moral   than    this  —  that    rebellion 
1st  a  lawful   sovereign,  is  uniformly  fbl- 
i   disasters,  and  ends  in  the 
uoii   and  exposure  of  the  in- 
'■■■■■  irinmphal  restoration  of  the 
■ice.     These  reasoners  find  it  con- 
sul to  take  a  very  compendious  and  sum- 
cat  transactions  of 
"h  they  thus  extract  the  essence  —  ami 
ill  at  any  other  points  in 
ii  history  before  ihern.  but  that  ihe 
Bourbons  was  expelled,  and  that 
il  atrocities  and  great  n  sued — 

ilhena:  ill  under  a  cruel  despo- 

il .ill  thing!  are  set  to  right 

<<<  nl  the  Bnuibons  !   Thecnni- 

•le  conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish 

lie  drawn,  from  these  premises,  is, 

B  its  proper  effect,  I  r » « -» 

"Uioii  i  every  king  on  the  Con- 

't  more  absolute  than  ever;  and  confirm 

nroent  in  an  attachment  to  its 

jes. 

i   while,   perhaps,  to  combat 

isoning ; — Yet,  in 

they  come  sn  near  certain  opinions 

'.lined  currency  in  this 

"Ssary  to  say  a  word  or 

■■gnrd  to  them,     We   anal)  merely 

he  Bourbons  were 

t  oi  iircur  faults  and  abases 

nment;  and  that 

upon  condition 


that  these  abuses  shall  be  abolished.    The* 
vpelled,  in   short,  because  they  were 
Arbitrary  HM  BM   they  are  only  re- 

stored, u|K)u  paction  and  security  that  they 
shall  be  arbitrary  no  longer.  This  is  the  truo 
summary  of  the  great  transaction  that  has 
just  been  completed;  and  ti.  result 

of  the  principles  that  regulated  its  begin- 
ning and  Us  ending.  The  intermediate 
ceedings,  too,  bear  the  very  same  charac- 
ter. After  the  abolition  of  the  old  royalty, 
the  nation  fell  no  doubt  into  great  dis. 
and  disasters, — not,  howOfwl  lor  want  ol  the 
•Id  abuses,— or  even  of  Ihe  old  line  of  sove- 
reigns,— but  in  consequence  of  new  abuses, 
crimes,  and  usurpations.  These  also  they 
strove  to  rectify  and  repress  as  they  best 
could,  by  expelling  or  culling  off  the  datin- 
quents,  and  making  provision  against  Ihe  re- 
currence of  this  new  form  of  tyranny ; — at 
last,  tbev  fell  under  ihe  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
great  military  commander,  and  for  some  time 
rejoiced  in  a  subjection  which  insured  their 
tranquillity.  By  and  by,  however,  the  evils 
of  this  tyranny  were  found  far  to  outweigh  its 
advantages;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his 
military  force  gave  them  an  oppoitunity  of 
HJUBB  Iheir  sentiments,  the  nation  rose 
against  him  as  one  man,  and  expelled  him 
also,  for  his  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  fnm 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same 
fault,  they  had  formerly  expelled  the  Bour- 
bons.— Awaking  then  to  the  advantages  of  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  crown,  and  reoo 
from  the  intoxication  of  iheir  first  burst  into 
political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient 
line  of  their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounco 
the  arbitrary  powers  which  had  been  claimed 
bv  Iheir  predecessors,  and  submit  to  a  con- 
stitutional Control  from  the  representatives  of 
the  paopll  ?  and  upon  their  solemn  SO 
and  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions, 
they  recal  them  to  the  throne,  and  enrol  lliem- 
19  their  free  and  loyal  wabf 
The  lesson,  then,  which  is  taught  by  Ihe 
whole  history  is,  that  oppressive  governments 
Boost  also  be  insecure  :  and  that,  alter  Bationa 
have  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  the  ihmne.  We  may  dis- 
pute forever  about  Ihe  immediate  01 
dental  causes  of  the  French  revolution  j  hut 
no  man  of  reflection  can  now  doubt,  that  its 
true  and  efficient  cause,  was  the  ini.liie  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great 
ie,  alter  their  wealth  and 
nee  bad  virtually  entitled  thi 
greater  consequence.  Embarrassments  in 
finance,  or  blunders,  or  ambition  in  particular 
individuals,  may  have  determined  ihe  tune 
and  the  manner  of  the  explosion;  but  it  was 
-leni  which  withheld  all  honours  and 
distinctions  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  alter 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them,  v.  hich 
laid  the  train,  and  tilled  the  mine  that  pro- 
duced it.  Had  the  government  of  Franco 
been  free  in  1788,  the  throne  of  its  monarch 
might  have  bid  •«  p'oud  defiance  to  deficit* 
in  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition  in  a 
thousand  Mirabeaus.      Had.  lha  y»\)» 
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joyed  their  dae  weight  in   the  administre 
lion  of  the  government,  and  their  du> 
in   the  distribution  of   its  patronage,   there 
would  hate  been  no  democratic  insurrection, 
and  no  materials  indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe 

-ued.  That  movement,  like  all  great 
national  movements,  was  produced  by  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  though  its 
immediate  consequences  were  far  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  been 
oked.  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
those  evils  were  the  necessary  and  lamented 
causes  of  the  whole.    The  same  principle, 

i.  of  the  necessary  connection  of  oppres- 
sion and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
What,  after  all,  was  it  but  thnr  tyranny  that 
supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  over- 
threw the  tremendous  power  of  the  wretches 
for  whom  they  made  way  ?  Or,  to  come  to  its 
last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does 
any  one  imagine,  that  if  Bonaparte  had  been 
a  just,  mild,  ana  equitable  sovereign,  under 
whom  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and 
impartial  protection,  he  would  ever  have  been 
hurled  from  his  throne,  or  the  Bourbons  in- 

to  replace  him  7  He,  too,  fell  ultimately 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny: — and  his  I 
their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have  been 
stated,  concur  to  show,  that  there  is  but  one 
condition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
the  loyally  of  nations  can  be  secured — the 
condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kindness; 
and  but  one  bulwark  by  which  thrones  can 
now  be  protected — the  attachment  and  con- 
scious interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 
77ii.i  is  the  lesson  whieh  the  French  revo- 
lution reads  aloud  to  mankind  ;  and  which,  in 
its  origin,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  termina- 
tion, it  tends  equally  to  impress.  It  shows 
also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  insur- 
rection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which 
a  people  will  be  hurried,  who  rush  at  once 
from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  un- 
bounded licentiousness.  But  the  state  of 
servitude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance  and 
insurrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and 
of  intelligence  is  full :  and  thoutrh  the  history 
before  us  holds  out  most  awful  warnings  as 
to  the  reluctance  and  the  precautions  with 
which  resistance  should  be  attempted,  it  is 
so  far  from  showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought 
to  be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  moral  of 
the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  of  its  separate 
acts,  that  resistance  is  as  inevitably  the  effect, 
as  it  is  immediately  the  cure  and  the  punish- 
ment of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  excesses 
with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended, 
will  be  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  tyranny,  and 
the  degree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in 
which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more 
atrocious  than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian 
populace; — and  that  a^ain  far  more  fierce 
and  sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an 
English  revolution.     But   in  all   cases,  the 

I  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels 
the  resistance;  and  the'y  who  are  the  authors 
•f  the  misery  and  the  Aegrariauon,  axe  also 


for  the  a. 
ment   to  w  b  aturall 

natural  court 

fient  up  waters  will,  to 
ater  bear  down  the  bulwarks 
are  confined.      The  devastation  « 
ensue,  however,  is  not 
weakness  of  those  bulwark* 
mental  folly  of  their  erection.    The 
they  had  been  made,  the  ttv 
not   the  less  certain,  would  hate 
ultimate  eruption  ;  and  the  oi 
son  to  be  learned  from  the  cauulrop 
ihe  treat  agents  and  elenv 
nature  are  never  dangerous  but  «a 
are  repressed  ;  and  that  the  < 
and  disarm  them,   is   I 
ample   channel    for   their  natural  o| 
The  laws  of  the  physical  world,  how 
not  more  absolute  than  those  of  tbi 
nor  is  the  principle  of  tfa 
bodies  more  stern 
reaction  of  rebellion  a; 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  1 
might  be  permitted  to  doubt 
it  certainly  is  not  the  time  w 
of  Napoleon  has  just  ov 
empire  that  pride  and  anibiln 
on   the   ruins  of  justice  an 

1  as  he  was  by  the  vast  t 
tern  he  had  drawn  n 
more,  perhaps,  by  it 
and  devouring  gulf  o 
yawned  behind  him,  ami 
low  up  all  who  niit'hl  d 
place,  he  was  yet  unable  to  tnainti 
minion  which  stood  o 
the  rights  and  liberie 
tyranny  and  oppression,  am 
nerial  power  have  cast  down  uV 
Bonaparte,  guarded  as  it  was 
terror,  and  all  that  art  i 
rass,  or  glory  furnish  to  dacx 
what  tyrannical   throne  can 
stand  hereafter  1  or  what  conti 
cure  an  oppressive  so\ 
geance  of  an  insurgent  pro, 
to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  ami 
and  vigour  of  his  arrangements,  da 
on  the  Continent  sees 
place  as  Bonaparte  did  but  two  f 
There  was  the  canker  of  l 
in   the  full-blown   flower  of 
With  all  the  external  su 
perity,  he  was  weak,  beo— 
— he  was  insecure,  because  hi 
— and  his  state  was  af-- 
deserted  from  within,  fi 
that  his  ambitious  an<t 
had  alienated  the  affei" 
alarmed  the  fears  of  his  nc 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  p: 
has  occupied  the  sceii' 

sufficiently    unfolded; 

and  deplorable   il 

labour 

that  suffering  in  vain 

our  ov  ,  and  for 

ty,  we  ought  at  last  to  learn. 
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cosily  an  experiment.    We  hare  lived 
i  these  twenty  years;  and  have  seen 
ised,  into  the  period  of  one  short  life, 
iienxncf  of  eventful  centuries.    All  the 
and  all  the  political  elements  that  en- 
■  or  diversify  great  revolutions,  have 
et  in  action,  and  made  to  produce  their 
Feet  before  us;  and  all  the  results  of 
remment,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its 
aes,  have  been  exhibited,  on  the  grand- 
lie,  in  our  view.     Whatever  quiescent 
nee  or  empiric  rashness,  individual  am- 
or popular  fury,  unrectified  enthusiasm 
i»l  profligacy,  could  do  to  disorder  the 
els  and  embroil  the  affairs  of  a  mighty 
i.  has  been  tried,  without  fear  and  with- 
oderation.     We  have  witnessed  the  full 
lion  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and  of  every 
f  euergy — the  errors  of  strength  and  the 
of  weakness — and  the  mingling  or  con- 
ic effects  of  terror  and  vanity,  and  wild 
mliuusand  antiquated  prejudice?,  on  the 
.tlion  of  Europe.    There  has  been 
I  a  conflict  to  which  there 
vrallel  in  the  history  of  any  past 
I  may  be  said,  perhaps  wilh- 
iv  great  extravagance,  that  during  the 
Mrs  that  have  elapsed  since  the  break- 
t  of  the  French  revolution,  men  have 
It  and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suffered, 
than  in  all  the  ages  that  have  passed 
nn.     In  that   short  period, 
lias  been  questioned,  every  thing 
'usgested — and    every  thing   has 
re  is  scarcely  any  conceiva- 
nbmatiuii  nt  circumstances  under  which 
»ve  not  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  an- 
(•  and    to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
Tin'  mo-t  insane  imaginations 
most  fantastic  theories — the  most  hor- 
•iitinns,  have  all  been  reduced  to 
"tir-ly  upon  trial.    Noth- 
vould  appear,  to  be  projected 
overnment.    Wehaveascer- 
nlally  the  consequences  of  all 
les,  and  exhausted,  in  ihe  real  history 
<rs,  all  the  problem?  that  can 
by  the  whole  science  of  politics. 
r  have  been    learned   from 
ion  of  experience  ; — some 
■  positive  01  oega- 
ished  in  the  course 
although  irr  perhaps  sra  as  yet 
id  agitation  ol  il 
e  tn  judge  with  p 

M  amount,  we  can  hard- 
il   tendency 
npoit.     The  clearest  and  most  indis- 
ill  is.  that  the  prodigious  advan- 
ce, through- 
t'   Europe,  in  wealth, 
ice,  had  rendered 
institutions  and  exclusions  ol  the 
jovernmenta  altogether  un- 
•  condition  ;  that  public 
iuiii'd  a  commanding 

■  ;    and    that,    to    render    its 

ee  safe,  or  consistent 

of  administration,  it 


was  absolutely  necessary  to  contrive  some 
means  for  bringing  it  to  act  directly  on  the 
machine  of  government,  and  for  bringing  it 
regularly  and  openly  to  bear  on  the  public 
counsels  of  the  country.  This  was  not  ne- 
cessary while  the  bulk  of  the  people  m 
poor,  abject,  and  brutish, — and  tne  nobles 
alone  had  either  education,  property,  or  ac- 
quaintance with  affairs;  ami  it  was  during 
that  period  that  the  institutions  were  adopted, 
which  were  maintained  loo  long  for  the 
and  credit  of  the  world.  Public  opinion  over- 
threw those  in  France;  and  the  shock  was 
felt  in  every  feudal  monarchy  in  Europe. 
But  this  sudden  extrication  of  a  noble  and 
beneficent  principle,  produced,  at  first,  far 
greater  evils  than  those  which  had  proceeded 
from  its  repression.  "Th'  extravagant  and 
erring  spirit  "  was  not  yet  enshrined  in  any 
fitting  organisation  ;  and,  acting  without  bal- 
ance or  control,  threw  the  whole  mass  of 
society  into  wilder  and  more  terrible  disorder 
than  had  ever  been  exi>erienced  before  its 
disclosure.  It  was  then  tried  to  compi 
njr.iin  into  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimida- 
tion :  But  it  could  not  be  so  over-masn 
nor  laid  to  rest,  by  all  the  powerful  conjura- 
tions of  the  reign  of  terror;  and,  after  a  long 
and  painful  struggle  under  the  pressure  of  a 
military  despotism,  it  has  again  broken  loose, 
and  pointed  at  last  to  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate remedy,  of  embodying  it  in  a  free  1 ; . ■  j>- 
resentative  Constitution,  through  the  medita- 
tion of  which  it  may  diffuse  life  and  vigour 
through  every  member  of  society. 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution 
therefore  is,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  re- 
pression or  practical  disregard  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  that  the  evils  with  which  it  was 
attended,  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
any  institution  to  control  and  regulate  the 
application  of  that  opinion  to  the  actual  man- 
:it  of  affairs: — And  the  grand  moral 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  event- 
ful history,  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  in  an 
enlightened  period  of  societ .  ■mient 

can  be  either  prosperous  or  secure,  which 
does  not  provide  for  expressing  and  giving 
effect  to  the  general  sense  of  the  comn" 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  lesson  worth 
buying  at  some  cost: — and,  looking  back  on 
>rmous  price  we  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no 
■light  gratification  to  perceive,  that  i!  seems 
not  only  to  have  been  emphatically  taught, 
lint  effectually  learned.  In  eveiy  comer  of 
Europe,  principles  of  moderation  and  liber- 
ality are  at  last  not  only  professed,  but.  to 
I  upon ;  and  doctrines  equal- 
ly favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals, 
and  the  independence  of  nations,  are  univer 
sally  promulgated,  in  quarters  where  some 
little  jealousy  of  tneir  influence  might  have 
been  both  expected  ami  BSOHScd.     1 1  an\  orin 

of  the  progress  winch  the  principles 
of  liberty  have  made  since  Ihe  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 

that  lesson  which  its  events  have  impressed 
:rt  of  the  Continent,  let  him  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  iliis  moment, 
with  that  which  they  held  in  1790-  -lev  b.vccw 
7.t 


m 

contrast  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  with  the  .Ic-la- 

of    Frankfort— and    Ml  on   one 
the  proclamation  of  lb*   DoJtt  of  Brunswick 
entering  the  French  leiiiton.s  in  17!'2 
ami   that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the 
occasion  in  1SI4 ; — let  him  think  how 
vette  and  Dumourier  were  treated  at 
the  former  period,  and   what  honoui 
been  lavished  on  Moreau  and  Bernadotle.  in 
the  latter — or.  without  dwelling  on  particu- 
lars, let  him  ask  himself,  whether  it  would 
been  tolerated  among  the  loyal    \ 
■  I  that  day.  to  have  proposed,  in  a  mo- 
ment n|   victory,  that  a  representative  assem- 

i <mli]   share    the  powers  of    lee 
with  the  restore  I  sovereign — that  the  noblesse 
should   lenounce  all  their  prmli 
such  as  were  purely  honorary — thai  I 
of  all  ranks  should  be  equally  eligible  to  all 
employments — that  all  the  officers  and  dignl- 
•  of  the  revolutionary  government  should 
retain  their  rank — that  the  nation  should  be 
taxed  only  by  its  representatives — that  all 
sorts  of  national  property  should  be  ratified, 
anil  that  perfect  toleration  in  religion,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  should  be  es- 
tablished.   Such,  however,  are  the  chief  ba$ts 
of  that  constitution,  which  was  cordially  ap- 
proved by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  aftei  they 
weie  in  possession  of  Paris;  and,  will 
enee  to  which,  their  August  Chief   made  ih.il 
remarkable  declaration,  in  ll  Europe, 

"That  Fiance  stood  in  need  of  strong  inslitu- 
Uid  such  as  were  suited  to  the  intelli- 

gene  -'''." 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modem  courts. 
as  to  civil  hticit y  and  the  lights  of  individuals. 
With  regard  to  national  justice  and  in 

'gain, — is  there  anv  one  so  romantic  as 
to  believe,  that  if  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had 
dissipated  the  armies  ol  the  republic,  and 
entered  the  metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1793, 

they  would  have  nee  .ill  bet 

abstained  from  m- 
letuemeot  of  her  govetnmeat, 

— or  treated  her  bn tiled  warriors  and   stales- 

ni. n   with    honourable    courtesies,  and   her 

humbled  and  guilty  Chief  with  magnanimous 

forbearance  and  olemenoy  '    The  conduct  we 

h .ivo    jual  u  itnessi-d,  in   all  these   parti 

■■  and  prudent,  no  doubt,  as  well , is  mag- 
nanimous ,  —and  the  splendid  success* 

led  the  arms  of  the    present  IVliv- 

tnny  be  ascribed  even  more 

loth"   temper  than    to   the   force  with  which 

they  bare  been  wielded; — oertainly  more  to 
the  plain  justioe  and  rationally  of  the  cause 

in  which  li|.'\   were   raised,  than    to  either. — 
Yet  tbos«  very  Ml  i|>|k>si- 

tlO ■  e  and  liberality  hem:: 

ed  out  ol  tear  or  necessity  .—and  establish  the 
iv  of  those  professions,  which  i|  would 

lObl  have  been  the  best  of  all  polity  at 
lie  I  i  li. iv,- made.  It  is  equally  decisive, 
however,  of  the  merit  of  the  agents  and  of 
the  principles,  that  the  most  liberal  marims 
were  held  out  bv  the  most  decided  \ 
and  the  greatest  honours  paid  to  civil  and  to 
national  freedom,  when  it  was  most  in  their 
pOTet  to  have  crushed  the  one,  and  invaded 
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X»ri»ee  had  thrown  himself  entirely  into 
l»4»nils  of  those  bigolted   emigrants,  who 
drsploasoa  wiih  his  acceptance 
1 1  mited  crown.    Fn  their  eyes,  the  thing 
;I«I     li  iv.'  been  more  complete,  if  I  he  no- 
li;!.I  been  restored  .it  once  to  all  their 
'•■ges,  and  the  church  to  its  ami.nt 
Is.     Ami  we  cannot  help  su-peel- 
v  think  the  loss  of  those  vain  and 
sive  trappings,  but  ill  compensated  by 
creased  dignity  and  worth  of  the  whole 
by  lhe  equalisation  of  essential 
ami  the  provision  made  for  the  free 
ll  life,  property,  and  conscience, 
Sjrent  body  of  the  people. 

■  ••  exaggerate  a  little  in  our  rep 
I  urn  uf  sentiments  in  which  we  do  not 
ir: — But,  certainly,  in   conversa- 
nt  in  common  newspapers — those  light 
lh.it   best  show  how  the  wind  sits — 
earn  and  sees,  every  day,  things  that 
loh  at   Inst  to  the  spirit  we  have  at- 
to  delldMle, — and  alford  no  slight 
rtioii  ill  ;ln-  prevalence  of  such  oput- 
we  lament,    Ii.  lamenting  them,  how- 
e  would  not  indiscriminately  blame. 
not  all  ui  be  ascribed  to  n  spirit 

rilily,  or  a  dis^^ard  of  the  happiness 
Here,  as  in  other  hertsies,  there 
uMure  of  errors  that  ire  to  be 
and  principles  ili.it  are  la  be  re- 
There  are  patriotic  prejudices,  and 
wis  »f  the  imagination,  and  robcunec-p- 
from  ignorance,  at  the  bottom  of  ;hui 
1  aniipathy  to  freedom  in  the  eitinna 
of  a  free  land  ;  as  well  as  more  sordid  inter- 
im]   more   wilful    perversions,      Some 
shmen  are  staunch  for  our  mo- 
at  liberty ;  six]  feel  as  if   it  was  an 
ision  of  British  privileges,  for  any 
•  triii  tn  set   up  a  free   constitution!  — 
gers  loom  ; 
b  iHii  mainspring  and  fountain  of  our 

i-n.y  be nmonicaied  toother  lands. — 

■  l»ortioM,  we  believe,   • 
d  In  <  obsideratious  yel  more  I 
■I  — Tln'\  have  been  «o  long  used  toco 

;    l*rai a-  lhe  perfect 

a   feudal  monarchy,  softened  and 

tin'  refinements  ol  mo.'em  society, 

re  quite  sorry  io  pail  with  so  fine 

valrous  mai.ne.^aid  institrt- 

and  look  ii|>nn  it,  with  all  its clfur.rler- 

j  accompaniments,  of  a  br-1- 

ind  warlike  nobility,  — a  gnllarn.  conn. — 

_"-iiu"  hierarchy, — a  gay  and   mmuiu 

one  sort  of  loelingswitd 
.'.mild  lie  apt  tu  regard  iliesump- 
Natry  at  I  solemnities  of 

i  y  good  Pro- 
ind  know  too  well  the 
truth  and  liberty,  to  wish 
more  imposing  system 
Ut  they  have  no  objection  that  it 
iheii    neighbours,  that 
\  the  magnificent 
and  their 
•aniie  I    wiih    lhe    ideas  of    venerable  and 
pom potM  antiquity,  which  it  i-  so  well  fitted 
irly  the  same  with 


their  ideas  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  They 
have  read  Burke,  till  their  fancies  are  some- 
what   healed  with  the   pictS!  age  of 

tempered   royalty  and    polished 
which  he  lias  held  out  in  his  splendid  pictures 
of  Fiance  as  it  was  before   ilie   revolution; 
and  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  contrast 
those  comparatively    happy  and    pros; 
days,  with  the  horrors  and  vulgar  atrocities 
that  ensued,  that  they  forget   the  man]  real 
evd.«  and  oppressions  of  which  that  brilliant 
monarchy  was  productive,  and  think  iliat  lhe 
succeed  mi:  abominations  cannot  becorii) 
ly  expiated  till  it  be  restored  as  it  originally 
existed. 

All  these,  and  we  believe  many  other  illn- 
I  of  a  similar  nature,  slight  and  fanciful 
as  they  may  appear,  contribute  largely,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  that  pardonable  feel 
dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  monarchy, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  very  discernible  In 
I  certain  part  of  our  population.  The  great 
source  of  that  feeling,  however,  and  that 
which  gives  root  and  nounshmeni  lo  all  the 
rest,  is  the  Ignorance  which  prevails  in  this 
country,  both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  radical  change  in  ih><  feel* 
ings  and  opinions  of  the  Continent,  w  hich  has 
rendered  n  no  longer  practicable  in  ils  more 
enlightened  quarters.  Our  insular  shoal  Ion, 
and  the  measure  of  freedom  *re  enjoy,  have 
done  us  this  injury;  along  with  lie-  infinite 
good  of  which  they  have  been  the  occasions. 
not  know  either  the  extent  of  lhe  misery 
and  weakness  produced  by  tyranny,  or  the 
io.'.-  and  prevalence  of  the  conviction  which 

hcsi^reuuy  arisen,  where  the]  ins  bed  known, 

thai   they  are  no  longer  tu  be  Initialed.     On 

the  Continent,   experience   has  at    last   done 

far  more  lo  enlighten   public,  opinion    upon 

inbjects.  thin  reflection  and  reasoning 

in  this  Inland.  There,  nations  have  been 
band  irresistible,  when  the  popular  feeling 
WSJ  ron-iiltcd  :  and  absolutely  impotent  ami 
indefensible  where  it  had  been  outraged  and 
"led  :  And  this  i  -idling 

the  aranara]  opinion,  has  led.  on  both  sides,  io 

a  great  relaxation  ol  many  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  originally  went  lo  i- 

Of  this  change  in  die  IsnSS  ol  lhe  ques- 
tion— and  especially  ol  lhe  great  sbati  ment 
which  it  had  been  found  neoreaat]  to  make 
in  lhe  pretensions  of  lhe  old  SOVerunjeiHl  trl 
were  generally  but  little awari  untiv 

Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and 
protracted  contest  belween  ancient  uislilnl.o  is 
I  .:nd  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  dejno> 
i  critical  innovation  on  the  other,  we  . 
slid  to  look  upon  the  parlies  to  llial  eonlest 
as  occupying  nearly  the  same  positions,  ana 
maintaining  ihe  same  principles,  liny  did  at 
lhe  beginning,  while  those  v>  ho  have  been 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  or  I  hero! 
partaken  of  the  fray,  are  aware  that,  in  tho 
course  of  ibat  long  conlliet,  each  paily  has 
been  obliged  to  recede  from  SOOM  ol  lis  pre- 
tensions, and  to  admit,  in  BOBM  ilegt.e,  the 
■  ol  thrill  dial  are  made  Sgahtel  it. 
Here,  where  we  have  ban  but  too  apt  lo  con 
sider  Ihe  mighty  game  which  has  been  D^if 


1  partly  at  our  expense,  as 
an  occasion  Tor  exercising  our  own  party  ant- 
es, or  seeking  illustrations  for  our  pecu- 
liar theories  of  government,  we  are  still  as 
diametrically  opposed,  and  as  keen  in  our 
hostilit'en,  as  ever.     The  controversy  with  us 
being  m  a  great  measure  speculative,  would 
jose  its  interest  and  attraction,  if  anything 
like  a  compromise  were  admitted ;  and  we 
choose,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
and   visible  approximation   into  which   time, 
I  perience,  and  necessity  have  forced  the 
actual  combatants.     We  verily  believe,  that, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  English  politi- 
cians, there  no  longer  exist  in  the  world  any 
euch  aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually 
divided  all   Europe  in  the  early  davs  of  the 
French  revolution.     In  this  country,  however. 
ill  speak  and  feel  as  if  they  existed ;  and 
tin-  champions  of  aristocracy  in  particular,  con- 
tinue, with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to  main- 
tain i.retensionsthat  their  principals  have  long 
ago  abandoned,  and  to  impute  to  their  adver- 
saries, crimes  and  absurdities  with    which 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  chargeable.    To 
them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has  yet 
uted  itsell  but  the  absolute  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  and  irreconcil- 
able extremes.     Whatever  is  taken  from  the 
sovereign,  they  consider  as  being  necessarily 
given  to  crazy  republicans ;  and  very  naturally 
dislike  all  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  be- 
cause  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  them 
from  usurpations  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  all 
subordination.  That  the  real  state  of  things  has 
Inn;.'  been  extremely  different,  men  of  redac- 
tion might  have  concluded  from  the  known 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  men  of  infor- 
mation mnBt  have  learned  from  sources  of  un- 
doubted authority :  But  no  small  propoition  of 
our  zealous  politicians  belong  to  neither  of 
those  classes;  and  we  ought  not,  peihaps,  to 
wonder,  if  they  are  slow  in  admitting  truths 
which    a    predominating   party  has   so   long 
Ihonghl  it  for  itB  interest  to  misrepresent  or 
sp.     The  time?  however,  seems  almost 
Dome,  when  conviction  must  be  forced  even 
upon  their  reluctant  understandings. — and  by 
tin-  sort  of  evidence  best  suited  to  their  capa- 
city.  They  would  probably  be  little  m> 
the  best  anniments  that  could  be  addressed  to 
them,  and  might  distrust  the  testimony  of  or- 
dinary observers;  but  they  cannot  well  refuse 

Id  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  So\, 
ni  th"  Continent, and  must  even  give  faith  to 
their  professions,  when  they  find  them  con- 
firmed at  all  points  by  their  actions.  If  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  monarchv  in  France 
would  be  dangerous  to  sovereign  authority  in 
all  the  adjoining  regions,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  it  should  have  met  with  lbs  cordial 
approbation  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
'.  ami  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  day  of 
their  most  brilliant  success;  or  that  that  mo- 
ment of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  old  princes 
Europe  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
griod  when  the  thrones  of  France,  and  Spain, 
Holland,  were  to  be  surrounded  with  per* 
[lent  limitations, — imposed  with  lib 

,  and  we  might  almost  say,  by  their 


hands. 

all  declaration*  may  jus 
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I  to  prom  more  closely  on  our  liberties,  than 

riy  of  i  heir  predecessors.    For  our  own  part, 

r,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 

i  in  this  inauspicious  light; — and  having 

lonal  or  faction*  quarrel  with  our  pres- 

-.  are  easily  comforted  for  the  in- 

1  chance  of  their  continuance  in  0004, 

l  consideration  of  those  circumstances  that 

list  infallibly,  under  any  ministry,  operate 

facilitate  reform,  to  diminish  the  power  of 

■mi,  and  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of 

nation.     It  our  renders  agree  with  us  in 

le  of  the  importance  of  these  cir- 

astances,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they 

icur  in  our  general  conclusion. 

In   the  ft7>r   place,  then,  it  is  obvious,  llr.it 

direct  patronage  and  indirect  inAnanee  at 

m  must  be  most  seriously  and  effeet- 

ridged  by  tlie  reduction  of  our  army 

navy,  the  diminution  of  our  taxes,  and, 

nerally  speaking,  of  all  our  establishm- 

on   the  ratifioation   of   peace.      Wa    have 

jht  it  a  great  deal  gained  for  the  CqbBbv 

tiou  of  late  years,  when  we  could  strike  oft 

hundred  thousand  pounds  of  olfices  in 

ril  the  Crown,  that  had  become  use- 

:  might  be  consolidated; — and  now  the 

will,  at  one  blow,  strike  off  probably 

forty  million."  o!  government  expend!- 

iry  or  extraordinary.    This  alone 

t  restore  the  balance  of  the  Constitution. 

lie  next  place,  a  continuance  of 

I  v  will  naturally  produce  a  greater 
on  of  wealth,  and  consequently  a 
t  of  independence  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
j;  which,  co-operating  with  the  diminished 
er  of  the  government  to  provide  for  in 
rents,  must  speedily  thin  the  ranks 
.1  supporters,  ami   expose   it  far 
ially  to  the  control  of  a  weightier 
impartial  public  opinion. 
a  place,  the  event-*  to  which  we 
i  alluded,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
■.will  take  away  almost  all  those 
ig  inquiry  into  abuses,  and 
by  the  help  of  which, 
r  than  of  any  serious  dispute  on  the  prior 
,  these  important  discussions  have  been 
rl  tor  these  lust  twenty  years.    We  shall 
ger  be  stopped  with  the  plea  of  its 

i  quarrel  about  the  little  faults  01 
are  straggling  with 
enemy  lor  its  very  existence.     It 
ot  now  do  to  tell  11-,  that  it  is  both  dan- 
lisgruceful  eg  dis- 

tich imminent  peril— or 
a|  and  patriotic  minds  should  he 
ed  with  the  care  of  our  safety, 
can  have  neither  leisure  nor  energy  to 

IS   less   urgent   or  vital, 

•  ■••.  on  the  contrary,  will 

to  do; — and  w  hi 
'litions — not 
-nor  even  any  los 

■1 ,  .mil 
ins,  we  think  it  al- 

stingof  puh- 
•  more  entitled, 


too,  to  make  a  fair  and  natural  appeal  to  the 
ma  acts  or  institutions  of  other  nations, 
without  being  met  by  the  cry  of  revolution 
and  democracy,  or  the  imputation  of  abetting 
the  proceedings  of  a  sanguinary  despot.  Wa 
shall  again  see  the  abuses  of  old  hereditary 
power,  and  the  evils  of  maladministration  in 
legitimate  hands ;  and  be  permitted  to  argue 
from  them,  without  the  reproach  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Men 
and  things,  in  short,  we  trust,  will  again  re- 
ceive their  true  names,  on  a  fair  consideration 
of  their  merits;  and  our  notions  of  political 
desert  be  no  longer  confounded  by  indiserimi- 
nute  praise  of  all  who  are  with  us,  and  in- 
tolerant abuse  of  all  who  are  agaj 
struggle  that  louehes  the  sourees  of  so  many 
pasaaoaa.  When  we  plead  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Calhol  id,  we  ?hall  no 
be  told  that  the  Pope  isa  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  an  inveterate  foe, — nor  be  de- 
terred from  prOteatinB  iiguinM  the  conflagration 
of  a  friendly  capital,  by  the  suggestion,  that 
no  other  means  were  left  to  prevent  that  .same 
loe  Irom  pout  fusing  himsell  of  its  licet.  Kx- 
OOptaoni  and  extreme  I  aaoa,  in  short,  will  no 
longer  furnish  the  ordinary  rules  of  our  con- 
duct ;  and  it  will  be  impossible,  by  extran 
arguments,  to  battle  every  attempt  at  a  fair  es- 
timate of  our  public  principles  and  proceed 

theae,  we  think,  are  amoi 
consequences  of  a  peace  concluded   in  MMjJl 
circumstances  ;(s  we  have  now  been  con-i.ler- 
nig;  ami  they  are  but  a  specimen  of  tin-  kin- 
M  to  which  it  must  infallibly 
lead     II  the.-*  ansae,  however,  and  ki 
lowed  to  produce  their  natural  effects,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Lor. 
and  Lord  Granville  am  at  the  bead  0!   the 
government.    The  former,  indeed,  may  prob- 
ably be  a  little  uneasy  in  so  new  a  posl 
allairs;  but  they  will  either  conform  '■ 
I  abandon  tie  despair,     I 

alter  it,  will  assuredly  be.  beyond  their 

With  these  pleasing  at 
willinglyoloee  this 
Prospects  ot  the  European  Commonwealth. 

in  it-*  pre-eiii  .  or  of 

new  revolutioni     But,  1  ad  beautiful 

as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  we  ihmk  we  have 
shown  ourselves  to  look  hopefully  upon  it.  it 
is  impossible  to  shut  our  eye-  on  two  d.irk 
stains  that  appear  on  the  bright  horizon,  and 
seem  already  to  tarnish  the  glories  w  ith  which 
they  are  so  sadly  contrasted.  One  is  of  ' 
standing,  and  perhaps  of  deeper  dye. —  Hut 
both  are  most  painful  di 

of  so  fair  a  prospect;  and  may  be  mentioned 
with  less  scruple  and  greater  hope,  Ironi  the 
ration,  that  those  yvho  have  now  the 
power  ol  effacing  them  can  si  1 

with  the  guilt  of  their  ptodu 

I  indications  of  dispoi 

wish  for  their  removal.   We 
need  scarcely  give  the  key  to  these  ob 
Dons  by  naming  the  names  of  Poltmd  and  of 
y      .Noi  do 
on,  to  do  much  no 
Of  the  latter,  we  shall  p.,ilably 
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•peak  fully  on  a  future  occasion.  Of  the  for- 
mer, many  of  our  readers  may  think  we  have, 
on  former  occasions,  said  at  least  enough. 
Our  zeal  in  that  cause,  we  know,  has  been 
made  matter  of  wonder,  and  even  of  derision, 
among  certain  persons  who  value  themselves 
on  the  character  of  practical  politicians  and 
men  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  listening  to  various  witty  sneers  on 
the  mixed  simplicity  and  extravagance  of 
supposing,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Poles  was 
to  be  re-established  by  a  dissertation  in  an 
English  journal.  It  would  perhaps  be  enough 
to  state,  that,  independent  of  any  view  to  an 
immediate  or  practical  result  in  other  regions, 
it  is  of  some  consequence  to  keep  the  obser- 
vation of  England  alive,  and  its  feelings  awake, 
upon  a  subject  of  this  importance :  But  we 
must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  such  dissertations 
are  humbly  conceived  to  be  among  the  legiti- 
mate means  by  which  the  English  public  both 
instructs  and  expresses  itself;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  English  public  is  still  allowed 
to  have  weight  with  its  government ;  which 
again  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be  altogether 
without  influence  in  the  councils  of  its  allies. 
Whatever  becomes  of  Poland,  it  is  most 
material,  we  think,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  judge  soundly,  and  feel  right- 
ly, on  a  matter  that  touches  on  principles  of 
such  general  application.  But  every  thing 
that  hits  passed  since  the  publication  of  our 
former  remarks,  combines  to  justify  what  we 
then  stated;  and  to  encourage  us  to  make 
louder  and  more  energetic  appeals  to  the  jus- 
tice and  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  transaction.  The 
words  and  the  deeds  of  Alexander  that  have, 
since  that  period,  passed  into  the  page  of 
history — the  principles  he  has  solemnly  pro- 
fessed, and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  sealed 
that  profession — entitle  us  to  expect  from  him 
a  strain  of  justice  and  generositv,  which  vul- 
gar politicians  may  call  romantic  if  they  please, 
but  which  all  men  of  high  principles  and  en- 
larged understandings  will  feel  to  be  not  more 
heroic  than  judicious.  While  Poland  remains 
oppressed  and  discontented,  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  am- 
bitious or  intriguing  power  that  may  think  fit 


'  to  rouse  its  vast  and  warlike  population  wit! 
the  vain  promise  of  independence ;  while  gj 
perfectly  manifest  that  those,  by  whom  ani 
that  promise  could  be  effectually  kept,  wod 
gain  prodigiously,  both  in  security  and  in  saV 
Btantial  influence,  by  its  faithful  performra 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  mere  name  4 
independence,  nor  for  the  lost  glories  of  ■ 
ancient  and  honourable  existence,  that  rjt 
people  of  Poland  are  thus  eager  to  arm 
themselves  iu  any  desperate  strife  of  iritis 
this  may  be  proclaimed  as  the  prize.  Wt 
have  shown,  in  our  last  number,  the  subita* 
tial  and  intolerable  evils  which  this  extineM 
of  their  national  dignity — thin  sore  and  n* 
merited  wound  to  their  national  pride,  ha 
necessarily  occasioned :  And  thinking,  mm 
do,  that  a  people  without  the  feelings  of  ra- 
tional pride  and  public  duty  must  be  a  peojk) 
without  energy  and  without  enjoyments,  w 
apprehend  it  to  be  at  any  rate  indisputable,! 
the  present  instance,  that  the  circumstaocei 
which  have  dissolved  their  political  being 
have  struck  also  at  the  root  of  their  indivkw 
happiness  and  prosperity;  and  that  it  is  no) 
merely  the  unjust  destruction  of  an  ancient 
kindom  that  we  lament,  but  the  condemnation 
of  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  to  so- 
profitable  and  unparalleled  misery. 

But  though  these  are  the  considerations  by 
which  the  feelings  of  private  individuals  art 
most  naturally  affected,  it  should  never  b» 
forgotten,  that  all  the  principles  on  which  the 
great  fabric  of  national  independence  con- 
fessedly rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  tkt 
decision  of  this  question;  and  that  no  one 
nation  can  be  secure  in  its  separate  existence, 
if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur  in  disavowing 
the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in  At 
partition  of  Poland.  It  is  not  onlv  mournfol 
to  see  the  scattered  and  bleeding  members  of 
that  unhappy  state  still  palpitating  and  ago- 
nising on  the  spot  where  it  lately  stood  erect 
in  youthful  vigour  and  beauty  ;  but  it  is  unsafe 
to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  tins 
melancholy  spectacle  exhales.  The  whole- 
some neighbourhood  is  poisoned  by  their  dif- 
fusion ;  and  every  independence  within  ihdr 
range,  sickens  and  is  endangered  by  the  cot- 
tagion. 


(Jebruarg,  1811.) 

Speech  of  the  Ripht  Hon.  William  Windham,  in  (he  House  of  Commons,  May  26,  1809,  on 
Mr.  Cvneen's  Bill,  "for  belter  securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  Parliamttl,  lj 

£reventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt  Practices."     8vo.  pp.  **■ 
ondon:  1810.* 

Mr.  Windham,  the  most  high-minded  and  '  in  selling  seats  in  parliament  openly  to  u» 
incorruptible  of  living  men,  can  see  no  harm  !  highest  bidder,  or  for  excluding  public  trot* 

*  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Rill  has  antiquated  ponents  of  reform  principles — which  •re.tppGatl' 
much  of  the  discussion  in  this  article,  as  originally  to  all  times,  and  all  conditions  of  society ;  aad  ■ 
written  :  and  a  considerable  ponion  of  it  is  now,  for  which  recent  events  and  discussions  seem  to  »»t» 
•his  reason,  omitted.  But  it  also  contains  answers  that  the  present  generation  may  still  need  to  til* 
to  toe  systematic  apologists  of  corruption,  and  op- 1  minded. 
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the  money  market;  ami  is  of 
I  political   influence  arising  from 
like   other 
It  will   be  readily  supposed  that 
issant  to  any  part  of  this  doctrine  ; 
ive  i"  say,  thai  to 
sort  of  argument  fur  the  sale  of 
to  contend  that  such  a  transference  is 
He  than  the  possession  of  the  property 
and   in  remind  ns,  ihat  lie  who 
,n»n  selling  their  influence,  must 
to  sell.     We  are 
ivinp  it — to  stll! 
Sf  to    what    is    here   I  as  the 

■  ■•■  of  pro|«>rty  over  el. 
think  there  could  be  no  great  difli- 
in  drawing  the  line  between  the  legiti- 
harmless,  and  even   beneficial  use  of 
i-  connected  with  elections; 
rnployroent  for  the  purchase 
rliam«ntarv  influence.  Almost  all  men- 
think,  all  men — admit,  that  some 
mi: — that  the  political  infiu- 
ty  should  be  confined  to  that 
is  use  and  enjoyment ; 
penalties  should  be  inflicted,  when 
.  applied  tn  the  purchase  of  votes; 
haps  the  only  case  in  which 
w  can  interfere  vindictively,  without  in- 
faf  greater  evil*  llian  those  which 

those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 

lie  reasoning-  that  bear  upon  this 

briel   suggestions  will 

1 1  any  to 

ill  require  u  little  more 

i  tor  whose  use.  at  all  events. 

•ust  be  a  little  more  opened 

•  tly  wise  and  virtuous. 

I  in  no  need  either  of  Govem- 

presentatives ;  and,  therefore. 

certain   that 

ill  not  be  influem  ■ 

ty  or  wisdom  alone.  We 
«n  axiom,  therefore,  how- 
be  scandalised,  that, 
some  other  feel- 
ive  play  ;  and  that  pas- 
and  personal  interests, 


the   higher  dictates  of   patriotism 

hropy.     Of  these  sinister  motive*, 

dual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest 

nwal  ati-ady  .  and  wealth,  being  its  most 

Bon  an  it  is  natural 

i  hat    the    ;  of   property 

ne  political  influence.     The 

Ire,  is.  whether  this  influence 
e  safe  or  tolerable — or  whether  it 
rk  the  limits  at  which  it  be- 
ieinus  as  to  justify  legislative 
r,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking, 
rn,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
natter,  that  we  are  in- 
,  on   the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
oral  and  inevita- 
lions,  is  not 
ilulary  ;    while  its  artificial 
influence  is  among  the  most 


pernicious  and  reprehensible  cf  all  political 
abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  that 
which  results  spontaneous] \ 

i  expenditure,  and  cannot  well  be 
understood.     That  a  man  w  ho  spends  * 
income  in  the  place  of  his  residence — who 
subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges, 

Is,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  generally 
to  all  works  of  public  charity  nr  accommoda- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  more- 
over, keeps  the  best  table  for  the  gentry,  and 
has  the  largest  accounts  with  the  trad' 
— will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  th« 
mailer,  acquire  more  influence,  and  find  more 

ready  to  oblige  him,  than  a  poorer  man, 
of  equal  virtue  and  talents — is  a  fact,  which 
we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call 
in  question.  Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  Jiang 
to  reflect,  'hat.  if  such  a  man  was  desirous  of 
repieseiitniL'  the  borough  in  which  he  resided, 
or  of  having  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his 
brother,  or  some  dear  and  intimate  friend,  his 
recommendation  would  go  much  farther  with 
the  electore  than  a  respectable  certificate  of 
extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  in  an  oppos- 
ing candidate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently 
be  quite  absurd  for  any  legislature  to  think 
of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  reformer  to  at- 
tempt to  discredit.  In  Ihejtr*!  place,  because 
it  is  founded  in  the  Very  nal  ore  of  men  and 
of  human  affairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be 

led,  or  considerably  weakened,  by  any 

iiort  of  an  universal  regeneration;  .«<- 
condly.  because,  though  originating  from  pro- 
perty, it  does  by  no  means  imply,  eilher  the 
baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guift  of  corrup- 
tion; but  rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings 
of  vanity,  and  social  instinctive  sympathy, 
than  npnn  any  consciousness  of  depend 
or  paltry  expectation  of  personal  emolument ; 
ana,  thirdly,  becau  men  as  they  ac- 

tually are.  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the 
whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  better  feeling  than 
the  greater  pail  of  those,  to  the  influence  of 
which  they  would  be  abandoned,  if  this  should 
be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were,  always, 
whether  a  man  of  weallh  and  family,  or  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue  should  have  the  greatest 
influence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that 
the  preponderance  should  be  riven  to  mural 
and  intellectual  merit.  Kut  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  state  of  the  contest: — and 
when  the  question  is  between  the  influence 
of  property  and  the  influence  of  iiitnguiiij.'  am- 
bition and  turbulent  popularity,  we  own  that 
we  are  glad  tn  find  the  former  most  lre.|uenlly 
prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and  in  common 
nlTairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of 
property  is  vast  and  infallible,  even  upon  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to 
•  tidily  and  excellence  of  a  political  con- 
stitution, as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  general 
principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
("'iter  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under 
it,  and  tf  attach  them  to  their  government  by 
the  same  feelings  which  insure  their  nflec- 
tion  or  submission  in  \V\t  ^rYrata  c&\ab\vt, 
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There  could  be  no  security,  in  short,  either 

iperty,  or  for  any  thing  else,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  possession  of  property  did  not 
'  estow  some  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  pro- 
BttJ  j  which  we  would  not  only  tolerate,  but 

■\ii''.  We  mast  now  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain that  corrupt  orarlitieial  inflaeaoe,  winch 
we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  means  to 
resist  ami  repress.  Under  this  name,  we  would 
comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct  employment 
of  property  to  purcliase  or  obtain  political 
power,  in  whatever  fuim  the  transaction  might 

.bodied  :  but,  with  reference  to  the  more 
common  cases,  we  sli .:  fy  only  in  the 

■  es  of  purchasing  voles  by  bril 
holding  the  pro;,  .  otes  distinct 

from  any  other  proper!  OB  and  trans- 

_■  this  for  a  price,  like  any  other  market- 
able mamodity.  All  such  practices  are  stig- 
matized, in  common  language,  and  in  common 
feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable;  and 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles 
and  li,  i,  will  show,  that  while 

they  tend  lo  debase  the  character  of  all  who 
■TO  OOfWeniod  in  them,  they  lead  directly  to 
the   subveiMon  of  all   ili;it  is  valuable  in  a 

tentative  system  merit.    That 

in   some  cases,  be  combined  with 
that  indirect  and  of  pro- 

perly of  which  we,  have  Jul  •  akin::, 

■■■  insidiously  engrafted  upon 

it,  it  is  ini|  .'iiv  |   bill  lhal  they  are 

clearly  distinguishable  from  the  gi 
of  that  influence,  both  in  their  moral  character 
and  their  political  effects,  we  conceive  to  be 
equally  indisputable. 

Upon  Ihe  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  m<M- 
vidua!  voters,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  any  tiling      The   law,  and   the 
feeling  of  all  mankind  have  marked  ilut  rtrao- 
■  ilh  reprob  Wind- 

ham, in  the  wantonness  of  his  oootsoi 

say,  that  the 
law  or  the  feeling  is  erroneous,  or  that  it  would 
not  be  better  that  both  should,  if  passible,  be 
made  still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Betting  tin-  aside,  however,  the  great  prae- 

vils  that  an  I  to  result  from  the 

influence  of  property  in  tie  of  this 

country,  are.  1st,  thai  the  representation  of 
certain   boroughs  is  entire],  ily  and 

perpetually,  at  the  disposal  of  certan 
lies,  so  as  to  be  familiarly  consider. 
part   of   their    rightful    pTOp  I,    2dlv. 

that  certain  other  boroughs  are  helil  an.l  ma- 
naged by  corrupt  agei 
express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a  p 
rea.ly  money,  either  through  the  inter- 
of  the  Treasury,  or  directly  to  the  candidate. 
That  both  these  are  evils  and  deformities  in 
our  system  of  representation,  w. 
mil  ;  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent 

g  lo  the  gai 
the  operation  of  the  Ran 
With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  per- 

'ly  in  possession  of  certain  great   BTO- 

ill  or  decayed  \.ln.  ■ 
insensibly,  ■uiulltt  \\\evi  tot\\to\,'uv  cow- 


sequence  of  the  exter.- 

and  tii 

scenes  of  c; 
of  the 

;i  place  which  -till  retains  (hi 
the  i  iiilil  of  ten 
comes  lo  i 

Sarum,  it  is  impossil ' 
iiomm 

one  but  tie  r  of  l) 

the  right  is  alUi 
decay  is  leas  complete  tlian 
v  has  | 
ed  the  greater  pan 

Jill    Of    VOt :  I 

impos;- 

rupt  or  repr< 

this  influence.     Cases  of  this 

■  inclined  to  cor 
fair  influence  of  prop 
admit  them  to  be  both  ronin 

t  its  most  in 
pies,  we  think  thev  ar 
and  in i 
course 

dueed    I 

The  remedy — and 

ubvlull- 

take  ti.- 
small 

individ 

job  propertj  — at  to  tlrr. 

ing  hrn 

and  impossible  r< 
The  . 

ght — those  t 
or  jobbers 
from  th 

wit  lion! 

once  vi 
any  man  to 

bawd  l 

I'd  in  til 
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.t  belong  to  our  imperfect  nature, 

ently  favour- 

"I  <>ur social 

while  the  otbei  can  only  be  ob- 

; kiun  wild  the  basest  instruments 

■  ■nils  directly  to 

itehouourand  pul>- 

«dom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindl)  c 

las  knit  society  to- 
ne bonds  of  human  sympathy,  and 
and  dependence.     To  say  that 
rts  of  influence  are  derived  from  pro- 
"  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
is  a  sophism  scarcely  more  L 

nich  would  confound  the  oc- 
hwavrnati  and  the  honour- 
ihe  object  of  both  was 
which  should   assume   the   plnloso- 
tliat  all  voluntary  actions  are 
*  to  ultimate  gratification,  in 
jve  that  there  was  no  distinction 
rice  and  virtue,  and  that  the  felou, 
to  execution  amidst  the  execra- 
if  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly  as 
rious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  prate- 
uenvieil  honours  for  its 
tyranny.    The  truih  is,  that 
roue  than  those 
al  inquiries  into  the  ultima: 
Befit  or  delinquency;  and  that, 
.1  is  connected  with  pra 
lit  public  conduct,  no  wise 
rer  employ  such  an  analytical  pro- 
■t   the   plain   intii 

1  for  the 

of  confounding  an  antagonist,  or  per- 

ft  discussion,  to  the  natural  result  of 

ndly  on  other  principle*. 

ea  to  which  we  are  alluding 

.146  and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of 

id    honourable  men,  and  most 

t  with  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of 

telligent  men,  it  mu- 
ll mo;  to  find  them  defended 
of  their  Antiquity,  than  on  that 
supposed  affinity  to  practices  that  are 
be  uinoeeni      fel  ibieold  cry  of  Inno- 
1ms  been  raised,  with  more  than  usual 
mm  who  offer  the  most 
•  'mil  ;  and  even 
n  has  nut  disdi uned  to  seek  some 
H  argument  from  a  misapplication  of 
les  about  the  antiquity 
bead)                     titution,  and  the  hazard 
all  with  that   under  which  we 
joyad  so  much  glory  and  hap- 
L'ood  answers  that  may 
arguments  of  this  character, 
-  with  one,  which 
nclusive  and  simple. 
of  which  we  complain,  arc  not 
;  and  those  who  seek  to 
innovating  upon   the  conslitu- 
tn  prevent  innovation.     The 
jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scarcely 
all  in  the  beginning  of  the  ' 
was  DO 

:it,  till  within  the 

il  most  cer- 

itemplation  of  those 


by  whom  the  frame  of  our  constitution  was 
laid  ;  and  it  is  confessedly  a  perversion  and 
abuse  of  a  system,  devised  and  established 
for  very  Qpposjia  ptUVDm.  Lei  any  man  ask 
himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  represen- 
tation, as  is  now  actually  in  practice  in  many 
partsof  thin  country,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
baen  intended  by  those  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared  upon 
them  the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties  '  tir 
let  him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we  were  now 
devising  a  system  of  representation  for  sue h  a 
country  as  England,  there  isany  human  being 
who  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
system  that  is  practically  established  among 
us  at  this  moment, — a  system  under  whicS 
fifty  or  sixty  members  should  be  returned  by 
twenty  or  thirty  paltry  and  beggarly  hamlets, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs;  while 
twenty  or  thirty  great  and  opulent  towns  had 
no  representation; — and  where  upwards  of  a 
hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  seats, 
partly  by  a  promise  of  indiscriminate  support 
to  the  minister,  and  partly  by  a  sum  paid 
down  to  persons  who  had  no  natural  influence 
over  the  electors,  and  controlled'  them  noto- 
riously, either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  the 
agents  of  ministerial  corruption  !  If  it  be 
Drear,  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
in  itself  indefensible,  it  is  still  clearer  that  it 
is  not  l ho  state  of  things  winch  il  required  by 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  that,  m 
point  of  fact,  it  neither  did  nor  could  exist  at 
the  tune  when  that  constitution  was  eslab- 
iiiiil  that  its  correction  would  be  no 
innovation  on  that  constitution,  but  a  1  ■ 
cial  restoration  of  it,  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice. 

If  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  mansion 
have  been  thrown  down,  is  it  a  danaemus  in- 
novation to  rear  them  up  again  ?  If  the  roof 
has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  re- 
cent and  injudicious  superstructures,  is  it  an 
innovation,  if  we  either  take  them  fawn,  or 
strengthen  the  supports  upon  which  thi 
pend  I.  If  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  ele- 
ments, have  crumbled  away  a  part  ot  the 
foundation,  docs  it  show  a  disregard  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  pile,  if  we  widen  the  basis 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to 
it  upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials ?  If  the 
rals  have  eaten  a  way  into  the  stores  and  the 
cellars;  or  if  knavi.-h  servants  have  0] 
private  arid  unauthorised  communications  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed 
indicate  a  disposition  to  impair  the  CO 
and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we  are  anxious 
to  stop  up  those  holes,  and  to  build  across 
those  new  and  suspicious  approaches? — Is  it 
not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time; 
and  that  they  who  seek  to  repair  what  time 
has  wasted;  and  to  restore  uhal  guilt   has 

Lie  still  moie  unequivocally  the 

enemies  of  innovation,  than  of  abuse  ?     Those 

who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance  of  re 

re  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of 

eal  oruntrii  and.  while 

ictly  confine  their  efforts  to  the  rofifu 
lion  of  what  all  admit  to  have  beev\  \tv  \V>» 
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original  plan  of  our  representation,  and  to  have 
formed  a  most  essential  part  of  that  plan,  may 
reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they 
may  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a  love  of 
Innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  dwelt  at  very  great  length,  which 
appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of 
our  constitution.  The  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting, 
ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  ministers  or  members  of  Parliament 
alone.  The  greater  part  of  them  both  origi- 
nate and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — 
are  suggested  by  their  baseness  and  self-inter- 
est, and  terminate  in  their  corrupt  gain,  with 
very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  frequently  with 
very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to  ministers 
or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  what  Mr.  Windham  has  himself  said, 
of  the  disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  com- 
mitted by  men  in  power,  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual emolument,*  yet  we  are  inclined,  upon 
the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. It  is  what  we  have  always  thought  it 
our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in  the  envied  pos- 
sessors of  dignity  and  power;  and  forms,  in- 
deed, the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  nave 
repeatedly  attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian 
or  factious  reformers,  whose  intemperance  has 
done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  reform,  than 
all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of  their 
opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Windham's  argument,  we  must  utterly 
deny  his  conclusions.  When  we  admit,  that 
a  part  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as 
well  as  its  rulers,  we  really  cannot  see  that 
we  admit  any  thing  in  defence,  or  even  in 
palliation,  of  venality  and  corruption : — Nor 
can  we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and 
most  humiliating  fact,  can  help  in  the  least  to 
make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  immoral 
and  pernicious  practice  ; — not  a  malum  in  se, 
as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased  to  assert, 
nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just 
and  expedient,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  re- 
press and  abolish!  The  only  just  inference 
from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  persons 
in  the  traffic : — and  that  all  remedies  will  be 
inefficient,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady. 
It  may  be  a  very  good  retort  from  the  gentfe- 


•  "  Wiih  respect  to  ilie  abuse  of  patronage,  one 
of  those  by  which  the  interests  of  countries  do.  in 
reality,  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  like- 
wise one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest  offices, 
are  as  likely  to  be  guilty,  and  from  their  opportu- 
nities, more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others. 
And  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  ran  exceed  the  greedi- 
ness, the  selfishness,  the  insatiable  voracity,  the 
profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit  or  ser- 
vices, that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official 
stations,  when  providing  for  themselves,  their  re- 
lations or  dependant*.  I  am  as  little  disposed  as  any 
one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  he  repro- 
bated in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and 
much  more  so  than  it  commonly  is." — Speech,  p.  28. 


men  within  doors  to  the  gentlemen  without, 
and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having  . 
clean  hands,  tt  may  be  very  natural  for  them 
to  ask  a  eight  of  those  of  their  accusers.   Bat    . 
is  this  any  answer  at  all,  to  those  who  intst   ' 
upon  the  infamy  and  the  dangers  of  corrop- 
tion  in  both  quarters  ?     Or,  is  the  evil  real!} 
supposed  to  be  less  formidable,  because  ita>    j 
pears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  m    j 
the  fair  subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  aj    ' 
recrimination  1    The  seat  of  the  malady,  soi 
its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion  a*  tt 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to  U 
administered ;  but  the  knowledge  that  it  hu 
pervaded  more  vital  parts  than  one,  certainly 
should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy 
whatever  is  needed,— or  to  consider  the  svmp- 
turns  as  too  Blight  to  require  any  particular 
attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  ! 
Mr.  Windham  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  already 
said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him 
in  disapproving  of  the  measures  which  ban 
been  lately  proposed  for  their  correction.  Tht 
bill  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only 
at  repressing  the  ultimate  traffic  in  seats,  by 
pains  and  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  urn* 
immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,— and 
to  aim  at  repressing  a  result  which  maybe 
regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  cauM 
which  led  to  it  are  allowed  to  subsist  in  un- 
diminished vigour.  It  is  like  trying  to  save* 
valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a  pal- 
try dam  across  the  gathered  torrents  that  flow 
into  it.  The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  id- 
timately  make  their  way,  by  a  more  destruo-  l 
live  channel,  to  worse  devastation.  The  true 
policy  is  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their 
fountains,  or  to  provide  another  vent  for  tbe 
stream,  before  it  reaches  the  declivity  by 
which  the  flat  is  commanded.  While  IK 
spirit  of  corruption  is  unchecked,  and  era 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  ifr 
terdiction  of  the  common  market  will  only 
throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  mow 
profligate  and  daring, — or  give  a  monopoly » 
the  privileged  and  protected  dealings  of  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  evil  will  in  both  vraj» 
be  aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out  the  actnil 
evils  to  which  this  corruption  gives  rise;  * 
even  to  dwell  on  the  means  by  which  ** 
think  it  might  be  made  more  difficult :  thongs 
among  these  we  conceive  the  most  efficaciuU 
would  obviously  be  to  multiply  the  number*; 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  raise  the  qualification 
of  voters — to  take  away  the  right  of  election 
from  decayed,  inconsiderable,  and  rotten  bo- 
roughs; and  to  bestow  it  on  large  towns  pos- 
sessing various  and  divided  wealth.  But, 
though  the  increased  number  of  voters' will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them,  and  their 
greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable  to  be 
bribed ;  still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  bewfit 
which  we  expect  from  any  provisions  of  lbs 
sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think  they  will 
afford  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and 
propagation  of  a  Free  Spirit  among  tbe  people 
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ling  of  political  right,  and  of  individual 
i  ami'  'i  a  number  of  persons, 

make  it  not  only  discreditable,  but  tin- 
or  trespass  upon 
It  i*  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
it  and  ultimate  barrier  against  oppres- 
ld  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be 
■n  public  opinion — and  on  opinion,  so 
and  so  asserted,  as  to  point  resolutely 
once,  if  it  be  permanently  insulted,  or 
set  at  defiance.     In  order  to  h;r. 

iowever.  either  sufficiently 
or  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  afford 

B*  b" 


rity,  it    is  quite  neoessary  that  a 

people  be  laugh!  to  set 


lights  which  it  is  qualified  to 

— that  their  reason,  their  moral  prin- 

id    habitual     fei 

mil  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  po- 

ihat    their    attention 

be  frequently  directed  to  their  tights 

ies,  a*  citizens  of  a  free  stale, — 

irs,  hearts,  and  affections  fa- 

uid   themes, 

it    remind  them   of    those 

Ud   duties.     In  a  commercial  country 

I,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  par* 

■>mlorl.  is  apt  to  ■ 

Dody  of  ilie  people  ;  and,  if  property  be 

ured  by  law,  ami  a  vigilant  police 

actual  outrage  and  disorder,  they  are 

.1  forgetful- 

political  rights;  and  even  to  re- 

ne  those  iwlilical  functions. 

te  of  which  the  whole 

of  our  liberties  would  soon  di 

It  is  of  infinite  ami  incaleula- 
m  idely 
ma  the  people,  the  |i 
political  bl 

ngly  in  the  evolutions 

—and  to  train  them  te 

of  pride,  and  jealousy,  and 

bsem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their 

value  ami  importance 

r"f  society,  and  upon  which 
fabric  of  a  free  government    can 

led. 

!  these  things  very  briefly  ; 

■  .innot  now  afford  room  for 

mm  of  them,  and  because  it 

mr  intention  to  exhaust  tins  great  sub- 

t  the   present  occasion,   but   rather  to 

*  a  few  of  the  li 

'neh  we  shall  think  it  our 

iportonities.     We 

-in;*  even  these  preliminary 

us  observations   to  a   aloes,, 

nig  some  notice  of  a  topic  which 

uliarly  in  favour  with 

of  reform  ;  and  to  which 

.   without   developing,   in   a 

inner  than  we  have  yet  done. 

apprehensions  from  the  111- 

vn.  and  the  holders  of  large 

f  our  expectations  of  good 

I  spirit  and   intelligent 


llieh  we  allude,  pn 

that  the  patronage  of 


Government,  and  the  wealth  employed  to  ob- 
taiu  political  influence,  have  in  ery 

greatly  within  the  last  fifty  years;  and  consists 
almost  entirely  in  the  sasertion.  that  this  in- 

■  ;  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  w  Inch  has 
taken  place,  in  the  same  period,  in  (he  wealth, 
weight,  and  influence  of  the  people;  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Cum  Hand  Bo- 
rough proprietors,  although  ab 

is  proportionally  less  than  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pi .  ."^Iit 

gmented,  rather  than  diminish^ 
our  object  1  ice 

of  the  constitution  !      We  must  do  Mr.  Wind- 
ham the  justice  to  By,  that  he  d  ike 
much  use  of  this  argument  |  but  it  fomis  the 
grand  until  nil  of  845.  Rose's  battle:  and,  wo 
think,  is  more  frequently   and   triumphantly 
brought  forward  than  any  other.  1>^  those  who 
now  alfect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumi  utation. 
The  first  answer  we  make  to  It,  eons  Sts  in 
denying  the  hoi  upon  which  it  ,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  mm                 !d, 
in  order  to  afford  any  ihftdi                  HI  to  the 
i-oiielu~ion.     There  is,  ondoubtedly,  fat  more 
wealth  in  the  country  than   there  was   tilty 
-ago;  but  there  i-                     idepi  i, deuce. 
There  are  not   more  DIM  whose                    I  X- 
ceed  v.  hat  they  conceii  a  to  bat]                  iry 
iditure; — not   nearly  so  ninny  who  con- 
nearly  rich  enough,  and 

who  would  thai  i  mi  themselves  aa 

without  apology  lor  doing  am  thing  seainat 
their  duty  or  their  opinions,  for  ihe  -.ike  of 
profit  to  !):■  itrary,  u  is  no- 

IJB,  and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  OUT  luxury, 
and   habits  o|    expert 

sidcmblv  faster  than  the  riches  by  which  they 
should  be  supported — that  men,  in  general, 

■  now  far  less  lo spare  than  they  had  when 
their  incomes  were  smaller — nnd  that  if  our 
condition  may,  in  one  aen<  a 
condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  i 
pnlablv,  a  condition  of  needy  npuli  lie*.  It  is 
perfectly  plain,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  wealth  existing  in  a  nation, 
that  can  ever  con  tribute) ndei  it  politically 

independent  of  pan  10  tho 

I  a  munificent  and  discern- 
ing ruler,  but  the  general  Stall  I  and 
satisfaction  which  result!                        being 

proportioned   to  its  occasions  of  fXpensi        It 
neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  el 
the  poor,  but  among  the  exp  d  ei- 

truwagant,  that  oorruptioa  looks  for  bei  surest 
and  most  profitable  game;  nor  can  bei  inllu- 
em'e  ever  be  anyv  eoun- 

trj  where  almost  all  those  to  whom  si 

think   it   important   to    addn  !    are 

led  for  money,  and  eager  foi  prefi  iment 

— dissatislicd  with  theii  condition  as  to  leiiune 

— and,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  ol  their 

possessions,  practically  need' 

of  their  embaira*  is  the  case 

with  the  greater  part   even  ol   those  a 

tuallv  |  ."mi 

try  is  so  distinguished.     But  the  effect  ol  their 

prosperity  bai  iraw  a  lai  i 

portion  of  the  people  svivVuw  V\\»t   8§IVKM  ^ 
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selfish  ambition.— -to  diffuse  those  habits  of 
expense  which  (five  corruption  her  chief  hold 
and  purchase,  among  multitudes  who  are 
spectators  only  of  the  splendour  in  which 
they  cannot  participate,  and  are  infected  with 
the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  objects  of 
their  envy,  even  before  they  come  to  be  placed 
in  their  circumstances.  Such  needy  adven- 
turers are  constantly  generated  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  are  sure 
to  seek  and  court  that  corruption  which  is 
obliged  to  seek  and  court,  though  with  too 
great  a  probability  of  success,  those  whose 
condition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  at- 
tain. Such  a*  state  of  things,  therefore,  is  far 
more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  government  and  wealthy 
ambition,  than  a  state  of  greater  poverty  and 
moderation ;  and  the  same  limited  means  of 
■eduction  will  go  infinitely  farther  among  a 
people  in  the  one  situation  than  in  the  other.. 
The  same  temptations  that  were  repelled  bv 
the  simple  poverty  of  Fabricius,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  sa- 
traps of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the 
counsels  of  wealthy  and  venal  Rome]  in  the 
splendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Ctcsar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer ;  and  it 
is  so  complete,  we  think,  as  not  to  require  any 
other  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confutation.  But 
the  argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and 
so  dangerous  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
State  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds: and  to  show  what  very  opposite  con- 
sequences are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  that  have  been  so  imperfectly 
conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  those 
who  contend  for  increasing  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  as  a  balance  to  the  increasing 
consequence  of  the  People. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact,  for  some  part 
of  this  proposition  ;  but  a  foundation  that  has 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  who 
have  sought  to  build  upon  it  so  revolting  a 
conclusion.  The  people  has  increased  in  con- 
sequence, in  power,  and  in  political  impor- 
tance. Over  all  Europe,  we  verily  believe, 
that  they  are  everywhere  growing  too  strong 
for  their  governments;  and  that,  if  these  gov- 
ernments are  to  be  preserved,  some  measures 
must  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this 
great  change  in  the  condition  and  interior 
structure  of  society.  But  this  increase  of 
consequence  is  not  owing  to  their  having 
grown  richer :  and  still  less  is  it  to  be  provi- 
ded against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  re- 
quires, and  really  deserves,  a  little  more  expla- 
nation. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  three  great  classes  or  orders.  In 
the  first  place,  the  governors,  or  those  who 
are  employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the 
governors,"— and  who  therefore  either  have,  or 
expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some 
sort  fiom  the  government,  or  fiom  subordinate 
patrons.  In  the  second  place,  those  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  government,  who  feel  the 
burdens  and  restraints  which  it  imposes,  are 


jealous  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  it » 
joys  or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expeac 
and  submission  which  it  requires,  under  a 
apprehension,  that  the  good  it  accomplitha 
is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice.  And,  thirty 
and  finally,  those  who  may  be  counted  k 
nothing  in  all  political  arrangements — *ki 
are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quiescent — wii 
submit  to  all  things  without  grumbling  ■ 
satisfaction — and  are  contented  to  considerifi 
existing  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  ordertf 
nature  tp  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommo- 
date themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  dhrisioi 
includes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people: 
but.  as  society  advances,  and  intellect  begin 
to  develope  itself,  a  greater  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to 
the  two  other  divisions.  These  drafts,  how- 
ever, are  not  made  indiscriminately,  or  in 
equal  numbers,  to  the  two  remaining  orden; 
but  tend  to  throw  a  preponderating  weigh!, 
either  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  or 
into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  tfat 
character  of  that  government,  and  the  nanm 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  thev  bate 
been  roused  from  their  neutrality.  The  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  the  improvements  of 
education,  and  the  gradual  descent  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  maxims  of  individual  or  po- 
litical wisdom  that  are  successively  estab- 
lished by  reflection  and  experience,  rsecesa- 
rily  raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  from  that  state  of  brutish  ac- 
quiescence and  incurious  ignorance  in  which, 
thev  originally  slumbered.  They  begin  to 
feci  their  relation  to  the  government  under 
which  they  live ;  and.  guided  by  those  feel- 
ings, and  the  analogies  of  their  private  in- 
terests and  affections,  thev  begin  to  farm,  or 
to  borrow.  Opinions  upon  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  to 
conceive  Sentiments  either  hostile  or  friendlT 
to  such  institutions  and  administration,  if 
the  government  be  mild  and  equitable— if 
its  undertakings  are  prosperous,  its  imposi- 
tions easy,  and  its  patronage  just  and  impar- 
tial— the' greater  part  of  those  who  are  thcl 
successively  awakened  into  a  state  of  politkal 
capacity  will  be  enrolled  among  its  support- 
ers: and  strengthen  it  against  the  faction*, 
ambitious,  and  disappointed  persons,  who 
alone  will  be  found  in  opposition  to  it.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  disclosure  of  intel- 
lectual and  political  sensibility  occur  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  government  is  capricious  « 
oppressive — when  its  plans  are  disastrous- 
its  exactions  burdensome — its  tone  repulsw* 
— and  its  distribution  of  favours  most  corrupt 
and  unjust; — it  will  infallibly  happen,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thnsralleJ 
into  political  existence,  will  take  part  again' 
it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  foriti 
correction,  or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which 
has  been  realised  in  the  history  of  Europe  for 
the  last  thirty  years:  and  when  we  say  th»l 
the  people  has  almost  every  where  grown  too 
strong  tor  their  rulers,  we  "mean  only  tc  *»Ji 
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that,  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodi- 
gious development  in  the  understanding  and 
intelligence  of  the  gTeat  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion' and  that  this  makes  them  much  less 
willing  than  formerly  to  submit  to  the  folly 
and  corruption  of  most  of  their  ancient  gov- 
■crunenU.  The  old  instinctive  feelings  of 
loyalty  and   implicit  obedience,  have  pretty 

dlj  iriveu  way  to  shrewd  calculations 
as  to  to  interests,  their  own  powers, 

nch  arise  out  of  these  powers. 

lee  now,  pretty  quickly,  both  the  weak- 
ami  the  vices  of  their  rulers;  ami. 
ing  learned  to  refer  their  own  surTerni^* 
or  privations,  with  considerable  sagacity,  to 
thrtr  blunders  and  injustice,  they  begin  tacitly 
to  inquire,  what  right  thev  have  to  a  sove- 
reignly, of  which  they  make  so  bad  a  use — 
arid  how  ihey  could  protect  themselves,  if  all 
who  hale  and  despise  them  were  to  unite  to 
take  it  from  them.  Sentiments  of  this  sort, 
•re  well  assured,  have  been  prevalent 
over  all  the  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  far 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day  ynin- 
ing  Strength  anil  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles, 
■rs  and  agents  of  government,  are 
no  longer  looked  upon  with  veneration  and 

-but  rather  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  jealousy.  Their  errors  and  vices  are 
canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons,  with 
Utrarati  i  eedorn  and  severity.  The  corrup- 
tions by  which  Ihey  seek  to  fortify  ihem- 
eelve-  uded   with   indignation  and 

ibhorrence ;  and  the  excuses  with 

they  palliate  them,  with  diagnat  and  de- 
"'on.  eptioos  are  almost  onivaraally 

through)  and   llieir   incapacity  delected 
ipised,  by  an  unprecedented  portion  of 
of  the  whole  population  which  they  govern. 
It  i-  in  i Ins  sense,  as  we  oonoeive  it,  thai 
iliroughout  civilised   Euro] 
grown  too    strong  lor  llieir  rulers;  and  that 
r  alteration  in  Ihe  balance  or  administra- 
tion of  ile'ir  "..vernments,  has  become 

•rvation.  The)  have  become 

_',  —  not  in  wealth  —  but  in  intellect, 

available  numbers',  and  the  Iran- 

iieir  irovemmerils  lias  been  einlaii- 

ni)t    from   their  want  of  pecuniary  in- 

I  from  their  want  of  moral  respee- 

tabdiu  and  intellectual  vigour, 

ta  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the 

lo  the   English  opponents  of 

i.i  increase  the  patronage  of  the 

i  ["lie   remote  and  original  cause  of 

the  de  is  the  improved   intelligence and 

Iltorr  perfect    ml  of   die    people, — a 

not  lawful  to  wish  removed, 

a  any  rate,  the  proposed  remedy 

.>ve.    The  immediate 

ause,  is  the  abuse  of  patron- 

'  I  lie  corruptions  practised  by  the  gov- 

!   iieir  wealthy  supporters: — and 

the  cure  that  is  seriously  recommended,  is  to 

-  •  lh.it  .-.irruption  ! — toadd  to  ihe  weight 

■i  ler  which  the  people  is  <ink- 

Itiply  the  examples  of  parti- 

•uid  profligacy,  by  which  they 


ragant,  howerei,  coold 


not  have  suggested  itself,  even  to  the  person* 
by  whom  it  has  been  sn  tr iurii;>h.iu tl>  recowj 
mended,  unless  i(  had  been  pallia 
colour  of  plausibility  :    And  then  rum  ■(«  Inch 
reaJIy  does  not  seem  very  unnalural  lor  men 
of  their  description)  seems  to  liuve  consisted 
merely  in  supposing  that  till  those  w  he 
discontented  IB  the  country,  were  disappointed 
candidates  for  place  and  prnlil ,  and  that   ihe 
whole  clamour  which  hail  been  raised  again*) 
the  misgovernment  of  the  modem  world,  origi- 
nal.M  in  a  violent  desire  to  participate  in  die 
emoluments  of  that  misgovemrnent.     Upon 
this  supposition,  it  must  no  doubt  I 
that  their  remedy  was  most  judiciously  de- 
vised.    All  the  discontent  was  amQnfl  ibOH 
who  wished  to  be  bribed — all  the  clamour 
among  those  who  were  impatient  Inr  p 
ment.     Increase  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
therefore — make  more  sinecures,  more  jobe, 
nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument 
and  honour, — and  you  will  allay  the  diaoon* 
tent,  and  still   the  clamour,  which  are  now 
l:  frisrhtiiii;  mir  isle  Groan,  her  propriety  !" 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible  and  inge- 
nious— as  well  as  highly  creditable  la  ihe 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  espenenci 
of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fad.  untinliinalely, 
is  not  as  it  is  here  assumed.  There  are  iuo 
sets  of  persons  to  be  managed  and  appeased  ! 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  what  might  gratify 
the  one  would  only  exasperate  the  discontents 
of  the  other.  The  one  wants  unmerited  hon- 
ours, and  unearned  emoluments — a  furlher 
abuse  of  patronage — a  more  shameful  misap- 
plication of  the  means  of  the  nation.  The 
other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses — an  abridg- 
ment of  patronage — a  diminution  of  ihe  public 
burdens — a  inure  just  distribution  of  its  Hosts, 
dignities,  and  rewards.  This  last  party  is  still, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  by  far  the  atroi 
and  ihe  most  formidable:  For  it  is  din 
cruiled  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  over 
which  reason  is  daily  extend  ing  hei  dominion; 
and  dependa,  for  its  ultimate  success,  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  program  of 
intelligence — of  a  true  and  enlightened  sense 
ni  inierest — and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right, 
united  to  undoubted  power.  It  is  difficult, 
ilien,  in  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph  ;  and  it 
must  appear  to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think 
of  opposing  its  progress,  by  measuies  which 
are  so  obviously  calculated  to  add  to  its 
strength.  Bv  increasing  the  patronage  or  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  a  few  more  vena] 
spirits  may  be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie 
of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  withstand  all  at- 
tempts at  reform,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf 
of  all  existing  practices  and  inslimiions.  But, 
for  every  wdilhless  auxiliary  that  is  |hnj  ia» 
ermted  tor  tl  .if  established  abuse*, 

is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  that         I 
M  called   forth,  b)    law  additional 
abuse  exemplified  in  the  new  pni 
is  created,  and  the  new  scene  of  corni)  .in  m  ihat 
is  exhibited,  in  exchanging  this  pu 
this  dishonourable  support  1 — For  a  nation  to 
endeavour   to   strengthen    itself  against  the 
attempts  of  reformers  by  a  delil 
mentation  of  ill  corruptions,  is  not  uvcoe 
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t  >..    -vs;  reasonable  of  all  human  in- 

>.  is«:  -.hat  lo  which  increasing  reflec- 

.  v.veroe  will  infallibly  attach  men 

.  v   -K>(v  as  the  world  advances ;  bo,  the 

-..  »«»  «»f  such  a  monarch  will  always  ' 

«:<£  mure  inviolate,  tho  more  the 

»v"  -'t    liberty,  and  the  love  of  their 

i      iiais.  is  diffused  and  encouraged 

.».*  ptvple.    A  legitimate  sovereign, 


in  short,  who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise  a 
his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among 
the  lovers  of  regulated  freedom  ;  and  the  hi* 
tility  of  such  men — by  far  the  most  terrible 
of  all  internal  hostility — can  only  be  directed 
towards  him.  when  his  throne  is  enveloped, 
by  treacherous  advisers,  with  the  hosts  of 
corruption ;  and  disguised,  for  their  ends,  is 
the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 


(JonnarB,  1810.) 
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1*h«  parties  of  which  we  now  wish  to  speak, 
*,«■  k-:  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet, — nor  even 
nv  v»  ties  in  Parliament,  but  the  Parties  in 
II.-  \  iUi>n; — that  nation,  whose  opinions  and 
«  i.w  -.pint  ought  to  admonish  and  control 
v.  <  i';tl'iuet  and  Parliament,  but  which  now 
win*  W  us  to  be  itself  breaking  rapidly  into 
■»».  amiis  and  irrecoiicileable  parties;  by 
*  *.•.»•  vviliMiHii  if  it  be  not  prevented,  our 
.vi  -.  ■.■jtii'ii  iimi  independence  must  be  ulti- 
"ii.i  !•■»  destroyed.  We  have  said  before,  that 
iK-  o.-{  \'i  all  our  misfortunes  was  in  the  state 
„  v  rVople.  and  not  in  the  constitution  of 
jK-  .e<;  ■dniure ;  and  the  more  we  see  and 
■»,hv;.  i he  more  we  are  satisfied  of  this  truth. 
H  K  i  v.uu  tu  cleanso  the  conduits  and  reser- 
,,.,  N  ".  the  fountain  itself  bo  tainted  and 
;,.  ■».:«■  It'  the  body  of  the  people  be  iufatu- 
».»•.  .•■  corrupt  or  depraved,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
■  .soviiis  their  representation. 

1  -iv  .Uiisrers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the 
»«:.:■<.'*  »'•  the  times,  have  very  nearly  put 
fc,  ,.  w  all  neutrality  and  moderation  in 
%,  •  v-» .  and  lh"  great  body  of  the  nation  ap- 
.  ..•  u*  to  be  divided  into  two  violent  and 
v.uieinus  factious; — the  courtiers,  who 
„«■  unv»t  l'»»r  arbitrary  power,— and  the  de- 

».*:»,  who  are  almost  for  revolution  and 
***  \»-4ili*m.  Between  these  stand  a  small, 
v*r  ik*J  respectable  baml—  the  friends  of 
".  '  t%  4!.,|  of  onler— the  Old  Constitutional 
£  ,J  K,,ijland— with  the  best  talents  and 
j^j"  munitions,  but  without  present  power 
'  ^jrity,— calumniated  ami  suspected  by 

*  "w,  t  t«"«r-  '■  ,<>0  m,K*h '"  ,nc  "v'0  "^  "  ™?e 

vefflii  Rebuke  to  the  madness  of  contending 
•*■  *  Yet  it  i«  not  a"  rhetorical  or  assuming  : 
TITL  Amvaiiona  on  the  vast  importance  and 
*~"Ti  jfetlt  duties  of  a  middle  party,  in  all 
■*  T.— I  asnteniions,  seem  to  me  as  univer- 
se** ^TZk**  applicable  to  the  present  position 
*"*  n».      b  mos(  or  t()0  olher  ,|,ingg  J  havc 

*  **l^l>iii  reason,  now  to  produce.  It  may 
r*~jT«« etion,  that  it  was  written  nt  a  lime 
^JTIL^mt  failure  of  that  wretched  expeJiuon 

iJSsii>nd  ceriain  aniipopiilar  declarations 
***^^^il  exciied  a  deeper  feeling  of  dis- 
»«l**^1Mintry,  and  a  greater  apprehension 
«s**?2Lnces,  than  had  been  witnessed  since 
'""Jj^sanic  and  excitement  of  the  French 
••Jj^aj,  ini-«  "f  «uch  a  lime  may,  per- 
'^"    ,  'h*  following  pages. 


both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with  too  via- 
ble a  resentment,  aversion,  and  alarm.  The 
two  great  divisions,  in  the  mean  time,  an 
daily  provoking  each  other  to  greater  excesses, 
and  recruiting  their  hostile  ranks,  as  they  ad- 
vance, from  the  diminishing  mass  of  the  calm 
and  the  neutral.  Every  hour  the  rising  tides 
are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  now 
appear  to  be  stationed ;  and  every  hour  it  be- 
comes more  necessary  for  them  to  oppost 
some  barrier  to  their  encroachments. 

If  the  two  extreme  parties  are  once  per- 
mitted to  shock  together  in  open  conflict,  inert 
is  an  end  to  the  freedom,  and  almost  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation, — whatever  be  the  re- 
sult,— although  that  is  not  doubtful :  And  the 
only  human  means  of  preventing  a  consum- 
mation to  which  things  seem  so  obviously 
tending,  is  for  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
constitution  to  unbend  from  their  cold  and 
repulsive  neutrality,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party 
to  which  they  have  the  greatest  affinity  ;  and 
thus,  by  the  weight  of  their  character,  and 
the  force  of  their  talents,  to  temper  its  violence 
and  moderate  its  excesses,  till  it  can  be  guided 
in  safety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  the  de- 
struction, of  our  liberties.  In  the  present 
crisis,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it 
is  to  the  popular  side  that  the  friends  of  the 
constitution  must  turn  themselves;  and  that, 
if  the  Whig  leaders  do  not  first  conciliate,  and 
then  restrain  the  people. — if  they  do  not  save 
them  from  the  leaders  thev  are  already  choos- 
ing in  their  own  body,  and  "become  themselves 
their  leaders,  by  becoming  their  patrons,  aiid 
their  cordial,  though  authoritative,  advisers; 
they  will  in  no  long  time  sweep  away  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Monarchy  of  England, 
and  the  Whig  aristrocracy,  by  which  that 
Monarchy  is  controlled  and  confirmed,  and 
exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  sum  of  our  doctrine ;  though  we 
are  aware  that,  to  most  readers,  it  will  re- 
quire more  development  than  we  can  now 
afford,  and  be  exposed  to  more  objections  than 
we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  answer.  To 
many,  we  are  sensible,  our  fears  will  ■rP***r 
altogether  chimerical  and  fantastic.  We  hire 
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qualification*,  the  body  of  electors  in  general 
will  be  invested  with  a  more  respectable  char- 
::  mi  fed  a  greater  jealousy  of  every 
that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour 
them :  but,  above  all,  a  rigid  system  of  econo- 
my, and  a  farther  exclusion  of  placemen  from 
rjslature,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part  of 
uister's  most  profitable  harvest  of  cor- 
ruption, will  force  his  party  also  to  have  re- 
course to  more  honourable   means  of  popu- 
larity, and  to  appeal  to  principles  that  must 
ultimately  promote   the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system 
of  reform,  even  more  moderate  and  cautious 
than  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  indicate, 
we  think  that  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  play 
will  be  given  to  those  principles  of  opposition 
to  corruption,  monopoly,  and  abuse,  which,  by 
nialof  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being 
fomented  into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to 
overnraent  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country.     Instead  of  brooding,  in  sullen  and 
■ss  silence,  over  the  vices  and  errors 
which  are  ripening  into  intolerable  evil,  and 
with  a  stern  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong 
accumulated  to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped 
op  to  corruption,  the  Spirit  of  reform  will  be 
continually  interfering,  with  active  and  suc- 
cessful zeal,  to  correct,   restrain,  and  deter. 
•  r  of  our  murdered 
will  be  their  living  protector;  and 
sor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  consti- 
It  will  not  descend,  only  at  loii^r  in- 
terval*, like  the  Avatar  of  the  Indian  mvtho- 
to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a 
insummated  crimes,  but,  like  the 
faith,  will  keep  watch 
perpetually  over  ihe  actions  of  corrigible  men, 
and  tiring  them  back  from  their  aberrations, 
by  merciful  chastisement .  timely  admonition, 
and  the  Messed  experience  of  purer  principles 
of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the 
fact,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  to  the 
!    and   consequence  of   the 
people:    ami    such   the   nature  of  the  policy 
which  we  think  tins  change  in  the  structure 
of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt.    The 
people    are  grown  strong,   in  intellect 
lution,  and    mutual    reliance, — quick    in   the 
"ii  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
ind  confident   in  the   powers  by 
they  may  be  compelled  ultimately  to 
seek  their  redreM.     Against  (An  strength,  it 
. ■•tiling  more   wild  than  madness,  and 
more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of  ar- 
raying an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses,  and 
drawing  out  a  wider  rantre  of  corruptions  — 
In  that  contest,  the   issue  cannot  be  doubtful, 
nor  the  conflict  long;  and,  deplorable  as  the 
.  will  be.  which   is  gained   over  order, 
I  aa  over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  hea- 
.  hose  offences  first  provoked, 
what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary 
i  hie  vengeai 
The  uhich  we  would 

draw  from  the  facts  that  have  been  relied  on 
by  the  i    reform,  are    indeed  of  a 

description  from  theirs;  and  the 


course  which  is  pointed  out  by  these  new  cir- 
cumstances in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no 
less  obvious,  than  it  is  safe  and  promising. — 
If  the  people  have  i  se- 

quence, let  them  have  greater  power.  If  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  imputation  be  now 
capable  and  desirous  of  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number 
be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  these  fu. 
tions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will, 
that  must  now  be  represented  in  our  legisla- 
ture, be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame 
of  that  legislature  was  adjusted,  let  its  basis 
be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that  intellect 
and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy 
generated  in  the  nation,  for  the  due  applica- 
tion of  which,  there  is  no  contrivance  m  the 
original  plan  of  the  constitution,  lit  it  (low 
into  those  channels  through  which  all  similar 
powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles 
of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  voto  can  nei- 
ther repress  nor  annihilate;  and,  if  it  be  not 
assimilated  to  the  system  of  the  constitution, 
you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will  ultimately 
overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against 
it  the  power  of  influence  and  corruption,  is  to 
set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited, 
and  its  safe  application  rendered  infinitely 
more  difficult :  it  is  to  defend  your  establish- 
ments, by  loading  them  with  a  weight  \\  huh 
of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  under  ila 
•  ire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  safe 
and  inviting  approach  to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is 
easier,  than  to  reduce  this  growing  power  of 
the  people  within  the  legitimate  bounds  and 
cantonments  of  the  constitution  ;  and  nothing 
more  obvious,  than  that,  when  so  legalised 
and  provided  for,  it  can  tend  only  to  Ihe  exal- 
tation and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
must  add  strength  and  stability  lotheThione, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  seems  a  strange  doctrine,  to  be 
held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all. 
by  the  chief  votaries  and  advocates  of  loyal 
power,  that  its  legal  security  consists  in  its 
means  of  corruption,  or  can  be  endangered  by 
the  utmost  freedom  and  intelligence  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  the  utmost  purity  and 
popularity  of  our  elections.  Under  an  arbi- 
trary Government,  where  the  powers  of  Ihe 
monarch  are  confessedly  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive,  and  are  claimed,  and  openly  asserted, 
not  as  the  instruments  of  public  benefit,  but 
as  the  means  of  individual  gratification,  such 
a  jealousy  of  popular  independence  is  suffi- 
ciently intellieible  :  but,  in  a  government  like 
ours,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  frown  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  exist  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extravagant 
to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelli- 
gence —  any  growing  love  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  people  —  should  endanger,  or 
should  fail  to  confirm,  all  those  powers  and 
prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter 
more  at  large  into  this  mh  Wlj 

but  we  feel  perfectly   assured,  mid   ready  to 
maintain,  that,  as  the  institution  of  a  lm 
hereditary  monarchy, must  «i«vs%'B.weax'^>» 
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wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  human  in- 
stitution*, and  that  to  which  increasing  reflec- 
tion and  experience  will  infallibly  attach  men 
more  and  more  as  the  world  advances ;  so,  the 
prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will  always 
be  safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the 
sentiment  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  their 
political  rights,  is  diffused  and  encouraged 
among  his  people.    A  legitimate  sovereign, 


in  short,  who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise  a 
his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among 
the  lovers  of  regulated  freedom  ;  and  the  hos- 
tility of  such  men — by  far  the  moat  terrible 
of  all  internal  hostility— can  only  be  directed 
towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped, 
by  treacherous  advisers,  with  the  hosts  of 
corruption ;  and  disguised,  for  their  ends,  ■ 
the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 


(lannars,  1810.) 
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Thk  parties  of  which  we  now  wish  to  speak, 
are  not  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet, — nor  even 
the  parties  in  Parliament,  but  the  Parties  in 
the  Nation; — that  nation,  whose  opinions  and 
whose  spirit  ought  to  admonish  and  control 
both  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  but  which  now 
seems  to  us  to  be  itself  breaking  rapidly  into 
two  furious  and  irreconcileable  parties;  by 
whose  collision,  if  it  be  not  prevented,  our 
constitution  and  independence  must  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  We  have  said  before,  that 
the  root  of  all  our  misfortunes  was  in  the  state 
of  the  People,  and  not  in  the  constitution  of 
the  legislature;  and  the  more  we  see  and 
reflect,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  of  this  truth. 
It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  conduits  and  reser- 
voirs, if  the  fountain  itself  be  tainted  and 
impure.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  infatu- 
ated, or  corrupt  or  depraved,  it  is  vain  to  talk 
of  improving  their  representation. 

The  dangers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the 
prodigies  of  the  times,  have  very  nearly  put 
an  end  to  all  neutrality  and   moderation  in 
politics ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  divided  into  two  violent  and  . 
most  pernicious  factions ; — the  courtiers,  who 
are  almost  for  arbitrary  power, — and  the  de- j 
mocrats,  who  are  almost  for  revolution  and  i 
republicanism.  Between  these  stand  a  small,  ' 
but  most  respectable  band — the  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  order — the  Old  Constitutional 
Whigs  of  England — with  the  best  talents  and  j 
the  best  intentions,  but  without  present  power  ' 
or  popularity, — calumniated  ana  suspected  by  ■ 

*  This,  I  (car.  is  loo  much  in  the  style  of  a  tinge  I 
and  solemn  Rebuke  to  the  madness  of  contending  j 
factions.    Yet  it  is  not  all  rhetorical  or  assuming  :  i 
And  the  observations  on  the  vast  importance  and  | 
high  and   difficult  duties  of  a  middle  party,  in  all  i 
great  national  contentions,   seem  to  me  as  univcr-  ■ 
sally  true,  and  as  applicable  to  the  present  position  | 
of  our  affairs,  as  most  of  the  other  things  I  have  i 
ventured,  for  this  reason,  now  to  produce.    It  may  I 
be  right  to  mention,  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  ' 
when  the  recent  failure  of  that  wretched  expedition 
to  Walcheren,  and  certain  antipopular  declarations 
in  Parliament,  had  excited  a  deeper  feeling  of  dis- 
content in  the  country,  snd  a  greater  apprehension 
for  its  consequences,  than  had  been  witnessed  since 
the  first  great  panic  and  excitement  of  the  French 
revolution.    The  spirit  of  such  a  time  may,  per- 
haps, be  detected  in  soma  of  the  following  pages. 


both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with  too  vis> 
Die  a  resentment,  aversion,  and  alarm.  Ths 
two  great  divisions,  in  the  mean  time,  an 
daily  provoking  each  other  to  greater  excesses, 
and  recruiting  their  hostile  ranks,  as  they  ad- 
vance, from  the  diminishing  mass  of  the  calm 
and  the  neutral.  Every  hour  the  rising  tides 
are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  do* 
appear  to  be  stationed ;  and  every  hour  it  be- 
comes more  necessary  for  them  to  oppose 
some  barrier  to  their  encroachments. 

If  the  two  extreme  parties  are  once  per- 
mitted to  shock  together  in  open  conflict,  then 
is  an  end  to  the  freedom,  and  almost  to  ths 
existence  of  the  nation, — whatever  be  the  re- 
sult,— although  that  is  not  doubtful :  And  the 
only  human  means  of  preventing  a  consum- 
mation to  which  things  seem  so  obviously 
tending,  is  for  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
constitution  to  unbend  from  their  cold  and 
repulsive  neutrality,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party 
to  which  they  have  the  greatest  affinity ;  ana 
thus,  by  the  weight  of  their  character,  and 
the  force  of  their  talents,  to  temper  its  violence 
and  moderate  its  excesses,  till  it  can  be  guided 
in  safety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  the  de- 
struction, of  our  liberties.  In  the  present 
crisis,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it 
is  to  the  popular  side  that  the  friends  of  the 
constitution  must  turn  themselves;  and  that 
if  the  Whig  leaders  do  not  first  conciliate,  ana 
then  restrain  the  people, — if  they  do  not  save 
them  from  the  leaders  they  are  already  choos- 
ing in  their  own  body,  and  "become  themselves 
their  leaders,  by  becoming  their  patrons,  and 
their  cordial,  though  authoritative,  advisers; 
they  will  in  no  long  time  sweep  away  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Monarchy  of  England, 
and  the  Whig  aristrocracy,  by  which  that 
Monarchy  is  controlled  and  confirmed,  and 
exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  sum  of  our  doctrine ;  though  we 
are  aware  that,  to  most  readers,  it  will  re- 
quire more  development  than  we  can  now 
afford,  and  be  exposed  to  more  objections  than 
we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  answer.  To 
many,  we  are  sensible,  our  fears  will  appear 
altogether  chimerical  and  fantastic.  We  hart 
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.  i  jad  these  two  parties,  it  will  be  said — 
s  some  lor  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand  against  the  people — and  some  for  sub- 
g  every  thing  to  their  nod  ;  but  the  con- 
is  hitherto  afforded  nothing  more  than 
I  wholesome  and  invigorating  exercise ;  and 
lhe  oonatitution,  so  far  from  being  endangered 
by  it:  has  hitherto  been  found  to  flourish,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  more  animated .  Why, 
-hould  we  anticipate  such  tragical  effects 
its  continuance  f 
Now,  to  this,  arid  to  all  such  questions,  we 
■nust  answer,  that  we  can  conceive  them  to 
proceed  only  from  that  fatal  ignorance  or  in- 
attention to  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  of  our  errors 
and  misfortunes.     It  is  quite  true,  that  there 
hare  always  been  in  this  country  persons  who 
leaned  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  personB 
who  leaned  toward?  too  popular  a  government. 
In  all  mixed  governments,  there  must  be  such 
men,  and  such  parties:  some  will  admire  the 
monarchical,  and  some  the  deraocratical  part 
of  [!>•'  constitution  ;  and.  speaking  very  gener- 
ally, the  rich,  and  the  timid,  and  the  indolent, 
1  as  the  base  and  the  servile,  will  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  one  side ;  and  the 
poor,  the  enthusiastic,  and  enterprising,  as 
I  the  discontented,  will 
lined  to  range  themselves  on  the  other, 
things 'have  been  always  ;  nnd  always 
mu»t  be.  Thej  have  been  hitherto,  too,  with- 
out mischief  or  hazard,  and  might  be  fairly 
considered  as  symptoms  at  least,  if  not  as 
causes,  of  the  soundness  and   vigour  of  our 
it  ion.     But  this  has  been  the 
only  because  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has 
lo,  or  till   very  lately,  belonged  to  no 
at  all.     Factions  existed  only  among  a 
•mall  number  of  irritable  and  ambitious  indi- 
ils;  and,  for  want  of  partisans,  necessa- 

riled  themselves  in  a  few  speech* 

.phlcts — in  an  election  riot,  or  a  treasury 

tion.     The  partisans  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 

/ans  of  Lord  Bute,  formed  but  a 

lerable  put  of  the  population.  If 

tad  divided  the  whole   nation  among 

them,  the  little  breaches  of  the  pence  and  of 

.-.    ai    Westminster,  would  hav 

changed  into  civil  war  and  mutual  proscrip- 

and   the  constitution   of  the  country 

have  perished  in  the  conflict.    In  those 

the   advocates  of  arbitrary 

if  popular  licence  were  restrained, 

ere!)  b)  the  constitutional  principles  of 

no  many  men  of  weight  and  authority,  but  by 

neutrality  and  indifference  of  the 

of  the  people.     They  fought  like 

champions  in  a  ring  ot   impartial  spectator*; 

nnd  the  multitude  n  ho  looked  on,  and  thought 

i.  h.nl   littli  ■  than  to  see 

had  fair  play. 

is  lamentably  dif- 
thmk, 
a  out  the  causes  which  Imve  - 
1  this  spirit  ol  contention,  and  cl 
ii  a  |iro|mii,,.ii  nl  (hose  calm  «pi  - 

1  impetuous  combatants.     We 

ii  more  than  one 

o  explain  lb  !'  that  great 


and 


and  gradual  change  in  the  condition  of  Euro- 
pean society,  by  which  the  lower  bihI  mid- 
dling orders  have  been  insensibly  raised  into 
greater  importance  than  they  enjoyed  «  hen 
their  place  in  the  political  scale  was  originally 
settled  ;  and  attempted  to  show  in  ■  hat  way 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  other  countries,  might  be  re- 
ferred partly  to  the  progress,  and  partly  lo  the 
t  of  that  great  noVWIMDJ  We  cannot 
atop  now  to  resume  any  part  of  thai  ei 
discussion  ;  but  shall  merely  observe,  that  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  ul  them- 
selves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  to 
•Mob  this  country  has  been  reduced,  nod  for 
the  increased  number  and  increased  acrimony 
of  the  parties  that  divide  it. 

The  success  of  a  plebeian  insurrection — the 
splendid  situations  to  which  lew-bred  nan 
have  been  exalted,  in  consequence  of  that 
success — the  comparative  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  sovereigns  and  nobh  s  ■  bo 
opposed  it,  and  the  auUlBUJUl  and  ridicule 
which  has  been  thrown  by  the  victors  upon 
their  order,  have  all  tended  to  excite  and  ag- 
gravate the  bad  principles  that  lead  nun  to 
despise  existing  authorities,  and  to  give  m'o 
wild  and  extravagant  schemes  of  innovation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long-continued  ill  suc- 
cess of  our  auli-jncobin  councils — the  sicken- 
ing uniformity  of  our  boastings  and  failures — 
-sand  palpable  mismanagement  nl  "iir 
government — the     grow  intolerable 

burthen  of  our  taxes — and,  above  all,  the  im- 
minent and  tremendous  peril  into  which  the 
whole  nation  has  been  brought,  have  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  eoou1  principle*  that 
lead   men   into  similar 
those  who  were  lately  unwilling  to  distort 
themselves  with  political  considerations,  to  cry 
out  in  vast  numbers  for  reformation  and  re- 
dress.   The  number  of  those  who  haw 
startled  out  of  their  neutrality  by  sueh   leel- 
ings,  very  greatly  exceeds,  we  believe,  that 
ol  those  who  have  been  tempted  l nun  it  by 
the  stirrings  of  an  irregular  ambition:    But 
both  are  alike  disposed  to  look  with  jealousy 
upon  the  advocates  of  powerand  prerogative — 
to  suspect   falsehood  and  corruption  u 
thing  that  is  not  clearly  explained — to 
every  appearance  of  har 

to  listen  with  eager  credulit .  ale  of 

detiaetion  against  public  characters—: 
believe   with   implicit    rashness   whatever   is 
said  of  the  advantages  of  popular  con: 

Sin-h  are  the  natural  and  original  can 

rase  of  that  popular  discontent  winch 
has  of  late  assumed  so  formidable  an  aspect. 
in  fact,  far  more  widely  spread  and 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  than  the 
sanguine  and  contemptuous  will  believe.  The 
enumeration,  however,  would  be  quite  in- 
complete, if  we  were  not  lo  add,  that  it  lias 
been  prodigiously  helped  by  the  contempt, 
and  n\-  I  drawee,  which  has 

so  loudly  and  unwisely  expressed  by  the  op- 

party.   Instead  of  endeavouring  U 
the  occasions  of  dissatisfaction,  anil  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  those  M 
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but  too  often  the  policy  of  the  advocates  for 
strong  government  to  exasperate  them  by 
menaces  and  abuse : — to  defend,  with  inso- 
lence, every  thing  that  was  attacked,  how- 
ever obviously  indefensible; — and  to  insult 
and  defy  their  opponents  by  a  needless  osten- 
tation of  their  own  present  power,  and  their 
resolution  to  use  it  in  support  of  their  most 
offensive  and  unjustifiable  measures.  This 
unfortunate  tone,  which  was  first  adopted  in 
the  time  of  Mr.'  Pitt,  has  been  pretty  well 
maintained  by  most  of  his  successors;  and 
has  done  more,  we  are  persuaded,  to  revolt 
and  alienate  the  hearts  of  independent  and 
brave  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  causes 
which  have  raised  the  pretensions  and  aggra- 
vated the  discontents  of  the  People,  we  have, 
in  fact,  stated  also,  the  sources  of  the  increased 
acrimony  and  pretensions  of  the  advocates  for 
power.  The  same  spectacle  of  popular  excess 
and  popular  triumph  which  excited  the  dan- 
gerous passions  of  the  turbulent  and  daring, 
in  the  way  of  Sympathy,  struck  a  correspond- 
ing alarm  into  the  breasts  of  the  timid  and 
prosperous, — and  excited  a  furious  Antipathy 
in  those  of  the  proud  and  domineering.  As 
fear  and  hatred  lead  equally  to  severity,  and 
are  neither  of  them  very  far-sighted  in  their 
councils,  they  naturally  attempted  to  bear 
down  this  rising  spirit  by  menaces  and  abuse. 
All  hot-headed  and  shallow-headed  persons 
of  rank,  with  their  parasites  and  dependants 
— and  indeed  almost  all  rich  persons,  of  quiet 
tempers  and  weak  intellects,  started  up  into 
furious  anti-jacobins ;  and  took  at  once  a  most 
violent  part  in  those  political  contentions,  as 
to  which  they  had,  in  former  times,  been  con- 
fessedly ignorant  and  indifferent.  When  this 
tone  was  once  given,  from  passion  and  mis- 
taken principle  among  the  actual  possessors 
of  power,  it  was  readily  taken  up  by  mere 
servile  venality.  The  vast  multiplication  of 
offices  and  occupations  in  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  enormous  patronage  and 
expectancy,  of  which  it  has  recently  become 
the  centre,  has  drawn  a  still  greater  number, 
and  of  baser  natures,  out  of  the  political  neu- 
trality in  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
remained,  and  led  them  to  counterfeit,  for 
hire,  that  unfortunate  violence  which  neces- 
sarily produces  a  corresponding  violence  in 
its  objects. 

Thus  has  the  nation  been  set  on  fire  at  the 
four  corners !  and  thus  has  an  incredible  and 
most  alarming  share  of  its  population  been 
separated  into  two  hostile  and  irritated  parties, 
neither  of  which  can  now  subdue  the  other 
without  a  civil  war ;  and  the  triumph  of  either 
of  which  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  force  and  extent  of  these  parties  is  but 
imperfectly  known,  we  believe,  even  to  those 
who  have  been  respectively  most  active  in  ar- 
raying them :  and  the  extent  of  the  adverse 
party  is  rarely  ever  suspected  by  those  who 
are  zealously  opposed  to  it.  There  must  be 
least  error,  however,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
partizaus  of  arbitrary  government.    They  are 


in  power,  and  show  themselves ; — bat  for  this 
very  reason,  their  real  force  is  probably  a  great 
deal  less  than  it  appears  to  be.  Many  wear 
their  livery,  out  of  necessity  or  convenience, 
whose  hearts  are  with  their  adversaries;  ana 
many  clamour  loudly  in  their  cause,  who 
would  clamour  more  loudly  against  them,  the 
moment  they  thought  that  cause  was  going 
back  in  the  world.  The  democratic  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  scattered,  and  obscurely 
visible.  It  can  hardly  be  for  the  immediate 
interest  of  any  one  to  acknowledge  it;  and 
scarcely  any  one  is,  as  yet,  proud  of  its  badge 
or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  pri- 
vate dwellings, — it  gathers  strength  at  homely 
firesides, — it  is  confirmed  in  conferences  of 
friends, — it  breaks  out  in  pamphlets  and  jour- 
nals of  every  description, — and  shows  its  Lead 
now  and  then  in  the  more  tumultuous  assem- 
blies of  populous  cities.  In  the  metropolis 
especially,  where  the  concentration  of  num- 
bers gives  them  confidence  and  importance, 
it  exhibits  itself  very  nearly,  though  not  alto- 
gether, in  its  actual  force.  How  that  force 
now  stands  in  comparison  with  what  is  op- 
posed to  it,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  very  easy 
to  calculate.  Taking  the  whole  nation  over 
head,  we  should  conjecture,  that,  as  things 
now  are,  they  would  be  pretty  equally  bal- 
anced ;  but,  if  any  great  calamity  should  give 
a  shock  to  the  stability  of  government,  or  call 
imperiously  for  more  vigorous  councils,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  partizans  of  popular  gov- 
ernment would  be  found  to  outnumber  their 
opponents  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
Wnen  the  one  party,  indeed,  had  failed  so  fa- 
tally, it  must  seem  to  be  a  natural  resource  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  other ;  and,  if  civil  war  or 
foreign  conquest  should  really  fall  on  us,  it 
would  be  a  movement  almost  of  instinctive 
wisdom,  to  displace  and  to  punish  those  under 
whose  direction  they  had  been  brought  on. 
Upon  any  such  serious  alarm,  too,  all  the  ve- 
nal and  unprincipled  adherents  of  the  prerog- 
ative would  inevitably  desert  their  colours, 
and  go  over  to  the  enemy, — while  the  Throne 
would  be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular 
forces  and  its  immediate  dependants, — rein- 
forced by  a  few  bands  of  devoted  Tories,  min- 
gled with  some  generous,  but  downcast  spirits, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Whig  ariotocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  settle  the  nu- 
merical or  relative  force  of  the  two  opposing 
parties,  we  wish  only  to  press  it  upon  our 
readers,  that  they  are  both  so  strong  and  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that 
the  one  should  now  crush  or  overcome  the 
other,  without  a  ruinous  contention ;  and  that 
they  are  so  exasperated,  and  so  sanguine  and 
presumptuous,  that  they  will  push  forward  ts 
such  a  contention  in  no  lone  time,  unless  they 
be  separated  or  appeased  by  some  powerful 
interference.  That  the  number  of  the  demo- 
crats is  vast,  and  is  daily  increasing  with 
visible  and  dangerous  rapidity,  any  man  maj 
satisfy  himself,  by  the  common  and  obvious 
means  of  information.  It  is  a  fact  which  he 
may  read  legibly  in  the  prodigious  sale,  and 
still  more  prodigious  circulation,  of  Cobbelt'i 
Register,  and  other  weekly  papers  of  the  i 
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enera!  description  :  He  may  learn  it  in  every 

et  of  all  the  manufacturing  and  populous 

owns  in  the  heart  of  the  country;  and  may,  and 

naM  hear  it  most  audibly,  in  the  public  and 

ivate  talk  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

Jl  these  afford  direct  and  palpable  proofs  of 

e  actual  increase  of  this  formidable  party. 

at  no  man,  who  understands  any  thing  of 

uman  nature,  or  knows  any  thing  of  our  re- 

ent  history,  can  need  direct  evidence  to  con- 

"rice  him,  that  it  must  have  experienced  a 

us  increase.    In  a  country  w  here  more 

m  a  million  of  men  take  some  interest  in 

and  are  daily  accustomed  (right  or 

ong)  to  refer  the  blessings  or  the  evils  of 

mdition  to  the  conduct  of  their  rulers, 

i!  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  third  part  at 

ast  of  every  man's  income  should  be  taken 

ova  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes, — and  that,  after 

venty  years  of  boastful  hostility,  we  should 

left  without  a  single  ally,  and  in  imminent 

ard  of  being  invaded  by  a  revolutionary 

iouI  producing  a  very  general  feeling 

i  and  discontent,  and  spreading 

nu^'h  id"   body  of  the  nation,   not  only  a 

•  ;«isiiion  to  despise  and  distrust  theii 

mora,  but  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the 

i  of  government  itself  which  could  admit 

orance  or  imposition  > 

Tho  great   increase  of  the  opposite  party, 

too  visible,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 

h'-  totes  of  Parliament,  in  the  cjrislaict  of 

II   administration,  and  in   the  sale 

the  tenor  of  the  treasury  journals.     But, 

dependent  of  such  proof,  this  too  might  have 

■en  safely  inferred  from  the  known  oil 

of  the  times.     In  a  nation  abounding 
■  ilth  and  loyalty,  enamoured  of  its  old 
and    originally   indebted    for    its 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  ils 
j .  it  was  impossible  that  the 
plebeian  insurrection  should  not 
a  great  aversion  to  every  thing 
mlar  tendency  :  and  in  any  na- 
lal   had   recently  multiplied  its 
ed  the  patronage  of  its  gov- 
t  to  three  'times  their  original  extent 
I  not  but  happen,  that  multitudes  would 
foui  ilieir  independence  for  their 

'   to  exchange  the  language  ol 
or  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
upon  whose  favour  the \  den 
f  the  numbers  of  the  opposed  tactions, 

r,  be  formidable  to  the  peace  of  the 
tb"  acrimony  ol'  their  mutual  hostili- 
re  alarming.  If  the  whole  na- 
cre divided  into  the  followers  of  Mr. 
I  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  fol- 
Vlt,  John  Gifford  and  Mr.  John 
ie«  not  ever)  man  see  that  a  civil 
revolution  would  be  inevitable  I 
i  the  factions  into  which  the 
is  divided,  are  not  very  different  from 
e  followers  of  Mr. Cobbett  and  Mr. Gifford; 
*t  .ill  evi  nts,  that  if  they  are  allowed  to 
•ach  other  into  new  extrava- 
ksed  hostility,  as  they  have 
lately,  we  do  not  see  how  that 
idoiiK  uf  all  calamities  is  to  be 
those  who  have  inlluence  with 


the  people  go  on  a  little  longer  to  excite  in 
them  a  eon  tempi  and  distrust  of  all  public 
ind  ol  all  institutions  of  authority, 
while  many  among  our  public  men  go  on  to 
justify,  by  their  conduct,  that  cot 
distrust  j — it  the  people  are  taught  by  all  «ho 
now  lake  the  trouble  to  win  their  contidence, 
that  Parliament  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  un- 
principled place-hunters,  and  that  IIU  and  null 
are  equally  determined  to  defend  corruption 
and  peculation  ;  and  if  Parliament  continue! 
to  busy  itself  with  personalities, — to  decline 
the  investigation  of  corruptions, — and  to  ap- 
prove, by  its  votes,  what  no  sane  man  in  the 
kingdom  can  consider  as  admilluiL' "I  apolo- 
gy;— if  those  to  whom  their  natural  leaders 
have  given  up  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
shall  continue  to  tell  them  that  they  may 
easily  be  relieved  of  half  their 
placed  in  a  situation  of  triumphant  security, 
while  the  government  continues  to  multiply 
its  impositions,  and  to  waste  their  blood  and 
re  in  expeditions  which  make  us  hate- 
ful and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
neighbouis,  while  they  bring  the  dangernearer 
to  our  own  door ; — if,  finally,  the  people  are  a 
little  more   persuaded   that,  without  a  n 

change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legial 
thej  most  continue  in  the  condition  ol  slaves 
to  a  junto  of  boroughmongers,  while  Parlia> 
ment  rejects  with  disdain  every  proposal  to 
correct  the  most  palpable  defects  ol  ill. 
slitution  ; Then  we  say  that  the  w  hole- 
some  days  of  England  are  numbered, — that 
she  ie  gliding  to  the  verge  of  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  calamities — and  that  all  the  freedom 
and  happiness  which  we  undoubtedly  slill  en- 
joy, and  all  the  morality  anil  intelligence,  mid 
the  long  habits  of  sober  thinking  and  kindly 
affection  which  adorn  and  exalt  our  people, 
will  not  long  protect  us  from  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

In  such  an  unhallowed  conflict  it  is  scs 
necessary  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  either 
party  would  be  the  rum  ol  English  1 

and  of  her  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity! 
Those  who  have  merely  lived  in  our  tunes, 
must  have  seen,  and  they  who  have  read  of 
olher  limes,  or  reflected  on  what  Man  is  at 
all  times,  must  know,  independent  of  lbs 
son,  how  much  Chanct,  and  how  much  Time, 
must  concur  with  genius  and  patriotism,  to 
form  a  good  or  a  si;  iment     We  have 

the  frame  and  the  materials  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  England  ;  but  if  we 
rend  asunder  that  frame,  and  scalier  these 
materials — if  we  "put  out  the  light ''  of  car 
living  polity, 

"  We  know  not  where  is  thai  Promeihenn  fire, 
That  may  its  flame  reluminc." 

The  stability  of  the  English  constitution  de- 
pends upon  its  monarchy  and  aristocracy  ;  and 
their  stability,  again,  depends  very  much  on 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  grown  natu- 
rally out  of  the  frame  and  inward  structure  of 
our  society — upon  their  having  struck  their 
roots  deep  through  ever]  stratsm  of  the  po- 
litical soil,  and  having  been  moulded 

d,  during  a  long  course  o(  a%e%,Vs^ 
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usages,  institutions,  habits,  and  affections  of 
the  community.  A  popular  revolution  would 
overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revolution 
propagates  revolution,  as  waves  gives  rise  to 
waves,  till  the  agitation  is  slopped  by  the  iron 
boundary  of  despotism,  it  would  still  require 
ages  of  anxious  discomfort,  before  we  could 
build  up  again  that  magnificent  fabric,  which 
now  requires  purification  rather  than  repair; 
or  secure  that  permanency  to  our  new  estab- 
lishments, without  which  they  could  have  no 
Other  good  quality. 

Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  course, 
and  the  causes,  of  the  evils  which  we  believe 
to  be  impending.  It  is  time  now  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  no  remedy.  If  the  whole 
nation  were  actually  divided  into  revolution- 
ists and  high-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  see 
how  they  could  be  prevented  from  fighting, 
and  giving  us  the  miserable  choice  of  a  des- 
potism or  a  tumultuary  democracy.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  this  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  a  third  party  in  the  nation — small,  indeed, 
in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  either  of 
the  others— and,  for  this  very  reason,  low,  we 
fear,  in  present  popularity — but  essentially 
powerful  from  talents  and  reputation,  and  cal- 
culated to  become  both  popular  and  authori- 
tative, by  the  fairness  and  the  firmness  of  its 
principles.  This  is  composed  of  the  Whig 
Royalists  of  England, — men  who,  without  for- 
getting that  all  government  is  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  are  satisfied  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  best 
maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  mon- 
archy, and  a  large,  open  aristocracy :  and  who 
are  as  much  averse,  therefore,  from  every  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  throne,  or  to  discredit 
the  nobles,  as  they  are  indignant  at  every  pro- 
ject to  insult  or  enslave  the  people.  In  the 
better  days  of  the  constitution,  this  party 
formed  almost  the  whole  ordinary  opposition, 
and  bore  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  that 
of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  said  too.  to  have 
with  it.  not  only  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  prerogative,  but  all  that 
great  mass  of  the  population  which  was  ap- 
parently neutral  and  indifferent  to  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  The  new-sprung  factions, 
however,  have  swallowed  up  almost  all  this 
disposable  body;  and  have  drawn  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  the  old  constitutionalists 
themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  circumstances,  they  can  no  longer  act  with 
effect,  as  a  separate  party;  and  are  far  too 
weak  to  make  head,  at  the"  same  time,  against 
the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  rising  pretensions  of  the  people.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  they  should  now  leave 
this  attitude  of  stern  and  defying  mediation ; 
and,  if  they  would  escape"  being  crushed 
along  with  the  constitution  on  the  collision 
of  the  two  hostile  bodies,  they  must  identify 
themselves  cordially  with  the  better  part  of 
one  of  them,  and  thus  soothe,  ennoble,  and 
control  it,  by  the  infusion  of  their  own  spirit, 
and  the  authority  of  iheir  own  wisdom  and 
experience.  Like  faithful  generals,  whose 
troeps  have  mutinied,  they  must  join  the 


march,  and  mix  with  the  ranks  of  the  offal 
ers,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reclaim  ad 
repress  them,  and  pare  both  them  and  then 
selves  from  a  sura  and  shameful  destntcUM 
They  have  no  longer  strength  13  overawe  t. 
repel  either  party  by  a  direct  and  forcible  at 
tack ;  and  must  work,  therefore,  by  aemh 
and  conciliatory  means,  upon  that  which  a 
most  dangerous,  most  flexible,  and  most  em 
ble  of  being  guided  to  noble  exertions.  Like  tat 
Sabine  women  of  old,  they  must  throw  the* 
selves  between  the  kindred  combatants;  sal 
stay  the  fatal  feud,  by  praises  and  embrace^ 
and  dissuasi  ves  of  kindness  and  flattery. 

Even  those  who  do  not  much  love  or  en 
for  the  people,  are  now  called  upon  to  pacify 
them,  by  granting,  at  least,  ail  that  can  reuofl- 
ably  be  granted ;  and  not  only  to  redress  their 
Grievances,  but  to  comply  with  their  Desire*, 
in  so  far  as'  they  can  be  complied  with,  wia 
less  hazard  than  must  evidently  arise  fnsa 
disregarding  them. 

We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  tborocgk 
reconciliation  between  the  Whig  royalist! 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  deshabfe 
merely — but  that  it  is  indispensable:  since  it 
is  a  dream — a  gross  solecism  and  absurdity, 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  party  should  exalt, 
unless  supported  by  the  affections  and  appro* 
bation  of  the  people.  The  advocates  m  pre- 
rogative have  the  support  of  prerogative;  sal 
they  who  rule  by  corruption  and  the  direct 
agency  of  wealth,  have  wealth  and  the  meant 
of  corruption  in  their  hands: — But  the  friend* 
of  national  freedom  must  be  recognised  bf 
the  nation.  If  the  Whigs  are  not  supported 
by  the  people,  they  can  have  no  support; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  people  are  seduced  awav 
from  them,  they  must  just  go  after  them  anil 
bring  them  back :  And  are  no  more  to  be  ex- 
cused for  leaving  them  to  be  corrupted  by 
Demagogues,  than  they  would  be  for  leaving 
them  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants.  If  a  party 
is  to  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  U 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  integrity 
of  the  monarchy,  and  holding  that  liberty  is 
best  secured  by  a  monarchical  establishment, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  pos- 
sess the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
fieople :  and  if  it  appear  at  any  time  to  have 
ost  it,  the  first  of  all  its  duties,  and  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  rest, 
is  to  regain  it,  by  every  effort  consistent  with 
probity  and  honour. 

Now.  it  may  be  true,  that  the  present  alien- 
ation of  the  body  of  the  people  from  the  old 
constitutional  champions  of  their  freedom, 
originated  in  the  excesses  and  delusion  of  the 
people  themselves ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
the  Whig  royalists  have  increased  that  alien- 
ation by  the  haughtiness  of  their  deportment 
— by  the  marked  displeasure  with  which  thfT 
have  disavowed  most  of  the  popular  proceed- 
ings— and  the  tone  of  needless  and  imprudent 
distrust  and  reprobation  with  which  they  hart 
treated  pretensions  that  were  only  partly  in- 
admissible. They  have  given  too'  much  way 
to  the  offence  which  they  naturally  received 
from  the  rudeness  and  irreverence  of  the  terms 
in  which  their  grievances  were  frequently 
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have  felt  too  proud  an  indignation 

Igarann  turbulent  men  pre- 

10  lay  their  unpurged   hands  upon  the 

I  ark  of  the  constitution.     They  have 

■>o   much   to  be   associated  with 

lUtors,  even  in  the  good  work  of 

ind  reformation;  ami  hare  bated 

uleni.lv  the  demagogues  who  li .1 

people,  and  despised  too  heartily 
ople  w  ho  ha'  I  to  so  gros- 

All  this  iVolmpr.  however,  1  hough  it 
iral,  is  undoubtedly  both  1111 

The  people  are,  upon    the 
both  more  moral  and  more  intel 

ie  iii  any  former  period ;  and 
ire,  if  they  are  discontented,  we  mat  be 

■  use  for  discontent  :   if  they 

.iixli.-.l    I  lull 
B  a  mixture  of  reason  in  the  sophistry 
hey  have   been  perverted.      All 
rids  may  not  be  IfiHialllll.  anil 
r  huh  maj  be  just  in  prini 
I,  be  impracticable  to  comply.  But 
of  these  predicaments, 
I  we  can  only  now  afford  to  make  par- 
.   and  one,  we  a 
which,  though  of  the  great- 
utance,  the   people   h 
mod  but  few  abettors  among  th 

•  million,  we  mean  that  of  a 
tentaiion.      Upon   tins 
Ire  have  spoken  largely  on  form> 
<  only  to  add  that,  lliuu 

a  reform  as  some 
sons   have    suggested,  nw 

'ifvc   that    any  lolnim 

nplish  all  the  objects  idat  have 

ield  out  by  its  most  zealous  adv. 

re  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  targe 

serai  luld  !»•  granted.     The 

■  of  policy  which   have    led    ns  to  this 

on  former  occa- 

uef  am)  the  leading  reason 

'  proposal  at  present  is,  that 

-  for  its  adoption  ;  and 

1  in.-  bands 

We    laugh  at  the 

_■  any  danger  in  disfranchise 

.iss  of  rotten  and  d< 

sting  the  eiechve  fran- 

rent  number  of   II  SIM  lllnhlll  cili- 

■I    tie- 

nes  of 

I  wilh  the  danp 
The  people  have  far  more 
far  more  intelligence  now,  than 

■  ■!■  times;  anil  then  fore  liny 
to  have,  and   llicv  must  have,  moi 

The  danger  is  not  in  yii 

-ISl  it. 

■d  and  managed,  it  will  only 

<ad  of  the  state  more  proudly  and 

■d,  or  rashly  op- 

1  the  rocks  and  shoals 

nguina.'v  revolution. 
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W'e.  in  short,  are  for  tho  monarchy  ai_d  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  as  the  only  sure  sup- 
ports of  a  pennani  gaJated  freedom  ! 
But  we  do  not  see  how  either  is  now  10  be 
preserved,  except  by  surrounding  them  wilh 
the  ail.  admirers  of 
arbitrary  power,  blind  10  the  great  lesson 
which  all  Europe  is  now  holding  out  la  I  hem, 
have  attempted  to  dispense  with  tins  protec- 
tion; and  the  demagogues  h.  "Ivan- 
tage  of  their  folly  to  excite  the  people  to  w  ilh- 
draw  it  altogether.  The  true  friends  of  tho 
constitution  must  now  bring  it  back  .  and  must 
la  the  people  to  tho  old  monarchy  and 
iheol.i  Parliament  of  their  Inn.),  b\  lesiiainiog 
the  prerogative  within  its  J. 
and  bn  k  Parliament  to  its  natural 
habits  of  s\  mpathy  and 
stitijems.  The  people,  therefore,  though  it 
may  be  deluded,  must  bo  reclaimed  by  gen- 
and  Iron  ted  with  reaped  and  imlul- 

All    indications,  and    all 

jealousy  or  contempt  must  Im-  abjured.  What- 
ever is  to  b<-  granted,  should  i  wilh 
cordial  alacrity  ;  and  all  di  lid  bw 
softenad  with  words  and  with  aoU  of  kind- 
ness. The  wounds  thai  are  emable,  should 
I ;  those  that  have  festered  more  deeply 
should  bn  nlonnentl  and  anointed ;  and.  into 
such  as  it  may  be  impossible  t"  close,  tho 

iKilienl   should   be  allowed    to   pout  inn   inno- 
cent  balsam,  in   the  vn:  ich  he  be- 

The  irritable  stale  of  the  bod) 
will  admit  of  no  other  treatment,. — Incisions 
and  cauteries  would  infallibly  bring  on  BOO 
nity. 
We  had  much  more  to  say  ,  but  we  must 
close  here:  Nor  indeed  could  any  warning 
avail  those  who  are  not  aware  already      lb 
must  have  gazed  with  idle  ayes  on  the  h 
course  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

who  ib  riinieni  ran  now 

long  in  England,  that  is  nol  In. Homed 
in  the  affection  of  the  greal  body  of  ihi 

■  .nly, 
that  the  party  of  the  pei 

1  gth,  from  the  want  of  judgment  and 
ing  in  those  who  have  defied  and  in- 
sulted it,  and  from  the  coldness  and  alii 
of  those  who  used  to  be  their  patreni  and  dc- 
lenders.  If  something  is  not  done  to  cun-ili- 
ste,  these  heartburnings  must  braal  out  into 

BJ  and   impartial   history  will  as- 

ol    the  parlies  their  share  ol    tho 

great   guilt    that  will   b.  lirst 

and  the  greatest  outrages  will  pn 

need    from  the   people   themselves ,    but  a 

will  fall  00    the   corrupt  and  go- 
vernment   thai    provoked    them: 
Nor  will  Ihcy  be  held  blameless,  who,  when 
they  might  have  repressed  0  d  tho 

popular  Impulse,  by  attempting  !■>  'I t  iL 

chose  rathertotokecounsol.il  iheil  jr.de, ana 
to  stand  by,  and  see  the  conslilulion  lora  to 
because  they  could  not  approve  en- 
tirely of  either  of  the  combatants  ! 
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(©ttober,  1827.) 

The  History  of  Ireland.   By  John  ODriscol.    In  two  vols.  8to.    pp.815.    London.  1827.* 

A  good  History  of  Ireland  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature  ; — and  would  not  only 
be  interesting,  we  think,  but  invaluable. 
There  are  accessible  materials  in  abundance 
for  such  a  history ;  and  the  task  of  arranging 
them  really  seems  no  less  inviting  than  im- 
portant, ft  abounds  with  striking  events,  and 
with  strange  revolutions  and  turns  of  fortune 
— brought  on,  sometimes  by  the  agency  of 
enterprising  men, — but  more  frequently  by 
the  silent  progress  of  time,  unwatched  and 
unsuspected,  alike  by  those  who  were  to  suf- 
fer, and  those  who  were  to  gain  by  the  result. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is 
as  full  of  instruction  as  of  interest, — and  to  the 
people  of  this  country  especially,  and  of  this 
age.  it  holds  out  lessons  far  more  precious,  far 
more  forcible,  and  far  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable, than  all  that  is  elsewhere  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  is  the  very  great- 
ness of  this  interest,  however,  and  the  dread, 
an  1  the  encouragement  of  these  applications, 
thiit  have  hitherto  defaced  and  even  falsified 
the  record — that  have  made  impartiality  al- 
most hopeless,  and  led  alternately  to  the  sup- 
pression and  the  exaggeration  of  sufferings 
and  atrocities  too  monstrous,  it  might  appear, 
in  themselves,  to  be  either  exaggerated  or 
disguised.  Party  rancour  and  religious  ani- 
mosity have  hitherto  contrived  to  convert 
■what  should  have  been  their  antidote  into 
their  aliment, — and,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  giving  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  have 
pretty  generally  succeeded  in  making  the  his- 
tory of  past  enormities  not  a  warning  against, 
but  an  incitement  to,  their  repetition.  In  tell- 
ing the  story  of  those  lamentable  dissensions, 
each  party  has  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the  ad- 
versary, and  withheld  all  notice  of  their  own ; 
— and  seems  to  have  had  it  far  more  at  heart 
to  irritate  and  defy  each  other,  than  to  leave 


*  It  may  be  thought  that  this  should  rather  have 
been  brought  in  under  the  title  of  History  :  But  the 
truth  is,  that  I  have  now  omitted  all  that  is  properly 
historical,  and  retained  only  what  relates  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  the  legislative  and  incorpo- 
rating union  of  the  two  countries ;  a  topic  that  is 
purely  political :  and  falls,  I  think,  correctly  enough 
under  ihe  title  of  General  Politics,  since  it  is  at  this 
day  of  still  more  absorbing  interest  than  when  these 
observations  were  first  published  in  1827.  If  at  that 
time  I  thought  a  Separation,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
union,  (for  they  are  the  same  thing,)  a  measure  not 
to  be  contemplated  but  with  horror*  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  should  not  look  more  charitably  on  Ihe 
f reposition,  now  that  Catholic  emancipation  and 
'arliamentary  reform  have  taken  away  some,  at 
least,  of  the  motives  or  apologies  of  those  hy  whom 
it  was  then  maintained.  The  example  of  Scotland, 
I  still  think,  is  well  put  for  the  argument:  And 
among  ike  many  who  must  now  consider  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  gratifying  to  some  to  see  upon  what 
grounds,  and  how  decidedly,  an  opinion  was  then 
formed  upon  it.  by  one  certainly  not  too  much  dis- 
posed to  think  favourably  of  the  conduct  or  the  pre- 
tensions of  England. 


even  a  partial  memorial  of  the  truth.  Thai 
truth  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  at  ones 
revolting  and  pitiable ; — not  easily  at  first  to 
be  credited,  and  to  the  last  difficult  to  be 
toL  with  calmness.  Yet  it  is  thus  only  that 
it  can  be  told  with  advantage — and  so  laid, 
it  is  pregnant  with  admonitions  and  sugges- 
tions, as  precious  in  their  tenor,  as  irresisti- 
ble in  their  evidence,  when  once  fairly  re- 
ceived. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  has 
been  the  oppressor,  and  Ireland  the  victim; 
— not  always  a  guiltless  victim, — and  it  may 
be,  often  an  offender:  But  even  when  this 
guilt  may  have  been  nearly  balanced,  ihe 
weight  of  suffering  has  always  fallen  on  the 
weakest.  This  comparative  weakness,  in- 
deed, was  the  first  cause  of  Ireland's  misery 
— the  second,  her  long  separation.  She  had 
been  too  long  a  weak  neighbour,  to  be  easily 
admitted  lo  the  rights  of  an  equal  ally.  Pre- 
tensions which  the  growing  strength  and  in- 
telligence of  the  one  country  began  to  fed 
intolerable,  were  sanctioned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  by  long  usage  and  prescription; — and 
injustice,  which  never  could  have  been  tint 
inflicted  when  it  was  first  complained  of,  was 
yet  long  persisted  in,  because  it  had  been  long 
submitted  to  with  but  little  complaint.  Ne 
misgovemment  is  ever  so  bad  as  provincial 
misgovernment — and  no  provincial  misgov- 
emment, it  would  seem,  as  that  which  is  ex- 
ercised by  a  free  people, — whether  arising 
from  a  jealous  reluctance  to  extend  that  proud 
distinction  to  a  race  of  inferiors,  or  from  that 
inherent  love  of  absolute  power,  w  hich  gives 
all  rulers  a  tendency  to  be  despotic,  and  seeks, 
when  restrained  at  home,  for  vent  and  indem- 
nification abroad. 

The  actual  outline  of  the  story  is  as  clew 
as  it  is  painful.  Its  most  remarkable  and 
most  disgusting  feature  is,  that  while  Religion 
has  been  made  the  pretext  of  its  most  sangui- 
nary and  atrocious  contentions,  it  has  been, 
from  first  to  last,  little  else  than  a  cover  for 
the  basest  cupidity,  and  the  meanest  and  most 
unprincipled  ambition.  The  history  which 
concerns  the  present  times,  need  not  be  traced 
farther  back  than  to  the  days  of  Henry  VTJI. 
and  Queen  Mary.  Up  to  that  period,  the  petty 
and  tyrannical  Parliaments  of  the  Pale  had, 
indeed,  pretty  uniformly  insulted  and  de* 
pised  the  great  native  chiefs  among  whom  the 
bulk  of  the  island  was  divided — but  they  had 
also  feared  them,  and  mostly  let  them  alone. 
At  that  era,  however,  the  growing  strength 
and  population  of  England  inspired  it  with  a 
bolder  ambition ;  and  the  rage  of  proselytiso 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  gave  it  both 
occasion  and  excuse.  The  passions,  which 
led  naturally  enough  to  hostilities  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, were  industriously  fostered  by 
the  cold-blooded  selfishness  of   those  who 
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re  to  profit  by  the.  result.     Insurrections 
now  regularly  followed  by  Forfeitures; 
v  this  lime  men  and  enter- 
ough   in   England  to  meditate  the  oc 
upnncy  of  the  vast  domains  from  which  the 
ebel  chieftains  were  thus  ficBt  to  be  driven. 
[hit  period,  accordingly,  to  that  of  the 
restoration,  the  bloodiest  and  most  atrocious 
er  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland 
ay  be  summarily  described  as  that  of  a  se- 
i  of  sanguinary  wars,  fomented  for  purpo- 
rts of  Confiscation.     Alter  the  Restoration, 
id  down  till   the   Revolution,  this  was  suc- 
i  by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and 
nercenary,  between  the  settlers  under  Crom- 
rell  and  the  old  or  middle  occupants  whom 
hey  had  displaced.     By  the  final  IB008M  '>l 
ting  William,  a  strong  military  government 
vas  once  more  imposed  on  this  unhappy  land  ; 
which   its  spirit  seemed  at  last  to  br- 
oken, and  even  its  turbulent   activity   re- 
M.    As  it  slowly  revived,  the  Protestant 
itipathiea  of  ih''  English  government  seem 
have  been  reinforced,  or  replaced,  by  ■ 
ore  extended  and  still  more  unworthy  Na- 
onal  Jealousy — first  on  the  subject  of  Intde, 
nd  then  on  that  of  political  rights:  —  and 
ace  a  more  enlightened  view  of  her  own 
ts,  aided  by  the  arms  of  the  volunteer* 
1780,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  op- 
sion, — the  system  of  misgovemment  has 
i  maintained,  for  little  other  end,  that  we 
ran  discern,  but  to  keep  a  small  junto  of  arro- 
gant individuals  in  power,  and  to  preserve  the 
supremacy  of  a  faction,  long  after  the  actual 
ion  of  the  causes  thai  lifted  ihem  into 
authority. 

Thi«  is  "the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  " 
of  tli'-  political  or  external  history  ol  th< 
island.     But  it  has  been  complicated  of  late, 
its  symptoms  aggravated  by  the  sin- 
:omical  relations.    The  mar- 
multiplication  of  its  people,  and  the 
lowing  difficulty  of  supplying  them   «iili 
employment,  presenting,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  new  and  most  urgent  cause 
satisfaction  and  alarm.      For  this  last 
I  evils,  a  mere  change  in  the  policy  of 
lent  would  indeed  furnish  no  ef- 
i-linil  remedy:  and  to  find  one  in  anydi 
liable,  might  well  ta*k  the  ingenuity  m  the 
il  and  beneficent.     But  for  the 
i  of  her  pnst  sufferings,  as  well  as 
actual   degradation,   disunion,   and    most 
■  us  discontent  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
•  ■ssive  Governments  of  England 
responsible.     Without  pre- 
l  to  enumerate,  or  even  to  class,  the 
1    charges    which    might    be    brought 
:   them,  or  to  determine  what  weight 
ild  be  allowed  to  the  temptations  or  pro- 
itions  by  which  they  might  be  palliated, 
nk    il   easier  and    far  moro    important 
remark,  that  the   only  secure  preventive 
M  have  been  an  early,  an  equal,  and  com- 

1   i r|xnnting  Union  of  the   two  eoun- 

und  that  the  only  effective  cure  for 
tied  by  its  having  been  so 
,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  ew- 
er it  equal  and  complete.    It 


is  in  vain  to  hope  that  a  provincial  govern- 
ment should  not  be  oppressive — that  a  dele- 
gated power  should  not  be  abused — that  of 
two  separate  countries,  allied  >nly,  but  not  in- 
corporated, the  weaker  shojld  not  be  de- 
graded, and  the  stronger  unjust.  The  only 
remedy  iB  to  identify  and  amalgamate  them 
throughout — to  mix  up  the  oppressors  and  the 
led — to  lake  away  all  privileges  and 
distinctions,  by  fully  communicating  ihem, — 
and  to  render  abuses  impossible,  by  confound- 
ing ilieir  victims  with  iheir  authors. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  the  wretchedness  of 
an  unequal  and  unincorporaling  alliance,  of 
the  degradation  of  being  subject  to  a  pi 
cial  parliament  and  a  distant  king,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  substantial  union  in  curing  all 
vils,  he  is  invited  to  look  to  theol.vious 
example  of  Scotland.     While  the  crownsonly 
were  united,  and  the  governments  conlmued 
separate,  the   weaker  country  was  the  10806 
of  the  most  atrocious  cruellies,  the  most  vio- 
lent injustice,  the  most  degrading  oppressions. 
The  prevailing  religion  of  the  people  was  pre- 
scribed and  persecuted  with  a  ferocity  greater 
than  has  ever  been  systematically 
even  in  Ireland;   her  industry  was  crippled 
and  depressed  by  unjust  and   intolerable  re- 
strictions ;  her  parliaments  corrupted  and  over- 
awed into  the  degraded  instruments  of  a  dis- 
tant court,  and  her  nobility  an  .  ut  off 
from   all  hope  of  distinction  by  vindii 
the  rights  or  promoting  the  interests  of  their 
country  at  home,  were  led  to  look  up  to  the 
favour  of  her  oppressors  as  the  only  remain- 
ing avenue  to  power,  and  degenerated,  lor  ihe 
most  pert,  into  a  band  of  mercenary  adven- 
turers ; — the  more  considerable  aspiring  to  iho 
wretched  honour  of  executing  the  lyrai 
orders  which  were  dictated  from  the  South, 
and  ihe  rest  acquiring  gradually  those  I 
of  subserviency  and  selfish  submission.  Ihl 
traces  of  w  hicn  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
yet  discernible  in  their   descendants.      The 
Revolution,  which  rested  almost  entirely  on 
the  prevailing  antipathy  to  l'opery,  required, 
of  course,  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of 
Protestants;  and,  by  its  success,  the  Bcottith 
Presbyterians  were  relieved,  for  a  time,  from 
their  Episcopalian  neiseculions.     But  it  was 
not  till  after  Ihe  Union  that  ihe  nation  was 
truly  emancipated  ;  or  lifted  up  from  the  ab- 
ject condition  of  a  dependant,  at  once  sus- 
pected  and  despised.     The   effects  of  ihat 
nappy  consolidation  were  not  indeed  immrtfi- 
alely  apparent ;  For  the  rices  which  had  been 
generated  by  a  century  of  provincial   mis- 
govemment, the  meannesses  that  had  become 
habitual,  the  animosities  that  had  so  long  been 
fostered,  could  not  be  cured  at  once,  by  the 
mere  removal  of  their  cause.    The  generation 
they  had  degraded,  must  first  be  allowed  to 
die  out — and  more,  perhaps,  than  one  genera- 
tion:  But  the  poison  tree  was  cut  down — the 
fountain  of  bitter  waters  was  sealed  up,  and 
symptoms  of  returning  vigour  and  happiness 
were  perceived.    Vestiges  may  still  be  traced. 

fierhupp,  of  our  long  degradation  ;  but  for,  at 
uly  y.irs  lark,  the  provinces  ol 
land  have'  been,  on  the  whole,  but  the  No   ' 
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em  province!  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
no  local  oppressions,  no  national  animosities. 
Life,  and  liberty,  and  property,  are  as  secure  in 
Caithness  as  they  are  in  Middlesex — industry 
a*  much  encouraged,  and  wealth  still  more 
rapidly  progressive ;  while  not  only  different 
religious  opinions,  but  different  religious  estab- 
lishments subsist  in  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
island  in  unbroken  harmony,  and  only  excite 
each  other,  by  a  friendly  emulation,  to  greater 
purity  of  life  and  greater  zeal  for  Christianity. 

If  this  happy  union,  however,  had  been 
delayed  for  another  century — if  Scotland  had 
been  doomed  to  submit  for  a  hundred  years 
more  to  the  provincial  tyranny  of  the  Laucler- 
dales,  Rotheses,  and  Middletons,  and  to  meet 
the  cruel  persecutions  which  gratified  the  fe- 
rocity of  her  Dalzells  and  Drummonds,  and 
tarnished  the  glories  of  such  men  as  Mon- 
trose and  Dundee,  with  her  armed  conventi- 
cles and  covenanted  saints  militant — to  see 
her  patriots  exiled,  or  bleeding  on  the  scaffold 
— her  only  trusted  teachers  silenced  in  her 
churches  and  schools,  and  her  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice degraded  or  overawed  into  the  instru- 
ments of  a  cowardly  oppression,  can  any  man 
doubt,  not  only  that  she  would  have  presented, 
at  this  day,  a  scene  of  even  greater  misery 
and  discord  than  Ireland  did  in  1800;  but 
that  the  corruptions  and  animosities  by  which 
she  had  been  desolated  would  have  been 
found  to  have  struck  so  deep  root  as  still  to 
encumber  the  land,  long  after  their  seed  had 
ceased  to  be  scattered  abroad  on  its  surface, 
and  only  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  their  eradi- 
cation, after  many  years  of  patient  and  painful 
exertion  t 

Such,  however,  is  truly  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  such  are  the  grounds,  and  such  the 
aspect  of  our  hopes  for  her  regeneration.  So 
far  from  tracing  any  substantive  part  of  her 
miseries  to  the  Union  of  1800,  we  think  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  its  long  delay, 
and  its  ultimate  incompleteness.  It  is  not  by 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  England  then, 
that  any  good  can  be  done,  but  by  its  im- 
provement and  consolidation.  Some  injury 
it  may  have  produced  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
Dublin,  and  some  inconsiderable  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  absentees.  But  it  has  shut 
up  the  main  fountain  of  corruption  and  dis- 
honour; and  palsied  thu  arm  and  broken  the 
heart  of  local  insolence  and  oppression.  It 
has  substituted,  at  least  potentially  and  in 
prospect,  the  wisdom  and  honour  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  pcople;  to  the 
passions  and  sordid  interests  of  a  junto  of 
Irish  boroughmongnrs; — and  not  only  enabled, 
but  compelled,  ail  parties  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  great  tribunal  of  the  British  public. 
While  the  countries  remained  apart,  the  actual 
depositaries  of  power  were  almost  unavoida- 
bly relied  on  by  the  general  government  for 
information,  and  employed  as  the  delegates 
of  its  authority — and,  as  unavoidably,  abused 
the  trust,  and  misled  and  imposed  on  their 
employers.  Having  come  into  power  at  the 
time  when  the  Catholic  party,  by  its  support 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  had  excited  against  it 
all  the  fears  and  antipathies  of  the  friends  of 


liberty,  they  felt  that  they  could  only  mat* 
tain  themselves  in  possession  of  it,  by  keep- 
ing up  that  distrust  and  animosity,  alter  it* 
causes  had  expired.  They  contrived,  there- 
fore, by  false  representations  and  unjust  hm, 
to  foster  those  prejudices,  which  would  other- 
wise have  gradually  disappeared — and,  un- 
luckily, succeeded  but  too  well.  As  their 
own  comparative  numbers  and  natural  con- 
sequence diminished,  they  clang  still  closer 
to  their  artificial  holds  on  authority ;  ami.  ex- 
asperated by  feeling  their  dignity  menaced, 
and  their  monopolies  endangered  by  the  grow- 
ing wealth,  population,  and  intelligence  of  tin 
country  at  large,  they  redoubled  their  efforts, 
by  clamour  and  activity,  intimidation  and  de- 
ceit, to  preserve  the  unnatural  advantages 
they  had  accidentally  gained,  and  to  keep 
down  that  springtide  of  general  reason  ana 
substantial  power  which  they  felt  rising  and 
swelling  all  around  them. 

Their  pretence  was,  that  they  were  tht 
champions  of  the  Protestant  Ascendancy — and 
that  whenever  that  was  endangered,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  English  connection.  While 
the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a  connection,  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion — or  at  least  it  was 
easy  for  an  Irish  Parliament  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  true.  But  the  moment  they  came  to 
be  incorporated,  its  falsehood  and  absurdity 
should  at  once  have  become  apparent.  Un- 
luckily, however,  the  incorporation  was  note* 
complete,  or  the  union  so  entire,  as  it  should 
hare  been.  There  still  was  need,  or  was 
thought  to  be  need,  of  a  provincial  manage- 
ment, a  domestic  government  of  Ireland: — 
and  the  old  wretched  parliamentary  machi- 
nery, though  broken  up  and  disabled  for  its 
original  work,  naturally  supplied  the  material* 
for  its  construction.  The  men  still  survived 
who  had  long  been  the  exclusive  channels  ol 
communication  with  the  supreme  authority; 
and  though  other  and  wider  channels  were 
now  opened,  the  habit  of  employing  the  for- 
mer, aided  by  the  eagerness  with  which  ther 
sought  for  continued  employment,  left  wita 
them  an  undue  share  of  its  support.  Still  more 
unluckily,  the  ancient  practice  of  misgovern- 
ment  had  left  its  usual  traces  on  the  character, 
not  only  of  its  authors,  but  its  victims.  Habit- 
ual oppression  had  produced  habitual  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  a  long  course  of  wrong  and  con- 
tumely, had  ended  in  a  desperate  indignation, 
and  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge. 

The  natural  and  necessary  conseqnencei 
of  the  Union  did  not,  therefore,  immediately 
follow  its  enactment — and  are  likely  indeed 
to  be  longer  obstructed,  and  run  greater  hu- 
ard  of  being  fatally  intercepted,  than  in  the 
case  of  Scotland.  Not  only  is  the  muiwl 
exasperation  greater,  and  the  wounds  more 
deeply  rankled,  but  the  Union  itself  is  more 
incomplete,  and  leaves  greater  room  for  com- 
plaints of  inequality  and  unfairness.  The 
numerical  strength,  too,  of  the  Irish  people  a 
far  greater,  and  their  causes  of  disconlynt 
more  uniform,  than  they  ever  were  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  above  all,  the  temper  of  the  race 
is  infinitely  more  eager,  sanguine,  and  reck- 
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consequences,  than  that  of  the  sober 

oloul;'  i  of  the  north.     The 

J  roost  urgent  hazard,  therefore,  is 

hu'ii  arises  from  their  impatience; — and 

>  happily  is  such,  that  unless  some  early 

filiation  is  adopted,  it  would 

ti  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one,  if, 

l  first  occasion  of  a  war  with  any  of 

powers  of  Europe,  or  America,  the 

of  the  nation  should  rise  in  final 

hostility,  and    endeavour  to 

MMOtloo  with,  or  dependence 

in,  and  to  erect  itself  into  an 

rtainly  appears  that  this  would 

I  desperate,  wild,  and  impracticable 

But  it  is  not  upon  this  account 

kely  to  be  attempted   by  such  ;i 

the  Irish; — and  it  cannot  be  dis- 

mere  attempt  would  almost 

J  plunge  both  countries  in  ihe  most 

I  and  interminable  ruin.     Though  the 

-tanl  and  mature  de- 

aJways  attended  with 

e  convulsions,  separation,  in  such  cir- 

19  unquestionably  an    ultnniile 

if  Ireland  were  a  mere  depend- 

*nd   were  distant    enough   and 

b  to  subsist  and  flourish  as  an  independ- 

console  our- 
for  the  infinite  misery  of  the  sti 
trig  on  the  separation,  by  the  pro 

L»8  of  happiness  that  might 

result.     But  it  is  impossible,  we 

for  any  one  but  an  exaspeiated  and 

iking  Irishman,  not  to  see  and  feel  that 

i  can  be,  the  condition 

and.    Peopled  b)  the  same  race,  speak- 

»>  Mme  language,  aaeooiated  in  me  snme 

■anialed  by 

;es,  joint  adventures  in 

»tid  every  sort  of  social  relation 

villi  in   sight   and   reach  of 

■  in  truth  ns  inti- 

[«i-ably  connected  as  most 

internal  provinces  of  each  are  with  one 

1    we  might  as  well  expect    to 

ns  established  in 

orlcthire  and  Lan- 

t  similar  spectacle  on 

-  of  the  liish  Channel.    Two  such 

jf  equal  strength,  and  exasperated 

aid  maintain 

and  amity  with  each 

and  inde|  ■  ites :  — 

''h-r  i  I   exterminating  hos- 

L'xhaustion  at  the 

g  and  exhausted  victor.   In 

lie  two  countries, 

mpt  would  be  attended  with 

,-iloiable  consequences.     Ireland. 

oidedlv 

!»*eM,   in   wealth,  population,  and. all 

- — and   probably  never  will 

itho'it  /orn/rji  as- 

Bin  •  how 

■  I  this  unh 

horrors  of  i  ot.     We 

.•lit  of  the  advantage* 


it  might  give  in  the  outset.  By  the  help  of  a 
French  army  and  an  American  fleet,  we  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  separa- 
tion might  be  accomplished.  The  English 
armies  might  be  defeated  or  driven  from  its 
shores — English  capitalists  might  be  bo: 
ed — the  English  religion  extirpated — and  an 
tbobc  republic  installed  with  due  cere- 
mony in  Dublin,  and  adopted  with  acclama- 
tion in  moot  of  the  provinces  of  the  land. 
Under  the  protection  of  their  foreign  deliver- 
ers this  state  of  triumph  mi  ba  for 
some  tune  maintained.  But  now  long  would 
this  last  '  or  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  it 
would  end  !  Would  the  foreign  allieB  remain 
for  ever,  on  their  own  charges,  and  without  in- 
terfering with  the  independence  or  the  policy 
of  the  new  state  which  they  had  thus  been 
ihe  means  of  creating?  [f  they  did,  it  would, 
after  all,  be  but  a  vassal  republic — a  depend- 
ency on  a  BOOM  distant  and  still  more  impe- 
rious master — an  out!  \  ing  province  of  I- 
— a  military  station  from  which  to  watch  and 
id,  and  on  which  the  first 
burst  of  her  hoetiH  always  be  broken 
— and  exposed,  of  course,  in  l he  mean  time, 
M  all  the  license,  the  insolence,  the  rigour, 
miliary  occupancy  by  a  foreign  and 
alien  soldiery. 

But  this,  it  is  plain,  could  never  be  mora 
ill. in  I  temporary  measure.  The  defende  a 
and  keepers  of  the  Hibernian  republic  would, 
in  no  long  time,  make  peace  with  England. 
and  quarrel,  Imth  with  their  n  IS,  und 

with  each  other — and  then  would  come  the 
renovated,  the  embittered,  the  uic 
glewith  that  exasperated  power.    Weal 

laud  might  be  by  the  separation,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  she 
not  still  be  a  tremendous  Overmatch  for  Ire- 
land, single-handed  ; — or  that  this  new  state, 
wasted  and  exhim  war  of  her  inde- 

pendence, could  supply  the  means  of  making 
and  equipping  a  Beet,  or  appointing  an 

such  as  would  be  required  to  make  head 
against  this  formidable  antagonist  Though 
the  numerical  majority  of  her  people  too, 
might  be  zealous  for  maintaining  hei  inde- 
pendence, it  is  obvious  thai  England  would 
still  have  in  her  bosom  a  body  of  most  for- 
midable allies.  The  most  intelligent,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  jwlitic  and  sagacious  of  her 
inhabitants,  are  at  this  moment  in  the  English 
sweeping  and  bloody 
the   proscription   by  which   they  might   have 

.verlhi-own,  multitudes  would  still  re- 
main, with  means  and  influence  sufficient  to 
render  then  an  most  perilous,  in  a 

Contest  for  its  restoration.  Even  if  left  to  hu 
own  resources,  we  have  |,ti|e  doubt  that  the 
country  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  civil  wars. 

mhI  insurrections,  which  the  want  of 
skill  and  experience  in  the  new  rulers,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  their  finances,  would  aggravate 
into  universal  disorder.  It  is  no  ea^y  thing 
to  settle  a  new  government  amicably,  even 
when-  there  is  no  foreign  interference: — and, 
in  Ireland,  from  the  temper  of  the  people, 
and  lliecircii  \  hu  h  would  leave  loss 

than  an  ordinary  prooorUow  w<  xv\ew  <&. ' 
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education,  and  personal  authority  in  the  bands 
of  the  successful  party,  the  difficulty  would 

erobably  be  insurmountable.  It  is  impossible, 
owever,  not  to  suppose  that  England  would 
eagerly  avail  herself  of  those  dissensions,  both 
by  intrigue,  corruption,  and  force ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  she  would  succeed, 
if  not  in  regaining  her  supremacy,  at  least  in 
embroiling  the  unhappy  country  which  was 
the  subject  of  it,  in  the  most  miserable  and 
interminable  disorders. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  there 
could  be  no  peace,  and,  consequently,  no  pros- 
perity or  happiness  for  Ireland,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  neighbour  to  England.  Two 
such  countries,  after  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween them,  could  no  more  live  in  quiet  and 
comfort  beside  each  other,  than  a  wife  who 
had  deserted  her  husband's  house  could  live 
again  in  his  society  and  that  of  his  family,  as 
a  friend  or  visitor — having  her  expenses  sup- 
plied, and  her  solitude  enlivened,  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  professing  admirers :  Nor  can 
any  lesson  of  prudence  be  addressed  to  the 
fiery  and  impatient  spirits  who  may  now 
meditate  in  Ireland  the  casting  off  of  their 
ties  with  the  sister  island,  more  precisely  ap- 
plicable to  their  prospects  and  condition,  than 
the  warnings  which  a  friendly  adviser  would 
address  to  an  exasperated  matron,  whose  do- 
mestic grievances  had  led  her  to  contemplate 
such  a  fatal  step.  And  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  counsel  which  any  faithful  and  even 
partial  friend  would  give  her,  must  be,  to  bear 
much  from  her  husband,  rather  than  venture 
on  so  desperate  a  remedy ;  to  turn  her  thoughts 
rather  to  conciliation  than  recrimination  or  re- 
venge ;  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  causes 
of  reasonable  or  unreasonable  offence — and, 
above  all,  firmly  and  temperately  to  assert 
the  interests  secured  by  the  provisions  of  her 
marriage  articles,  and  to  stimulate  and  insist 
on  the  resolute  interference  of  the  trustees 
appointed  to  enforce  them. 

Such  are  the  warnings  which  wc  would  ad- 
dress to  the  offended  and  exasperated  party, 
in  whose  vindictive  and  rash  proceedings  the 
catastrophe  we  have  been  contemplating  must 
originate.  But  though  we  certainly  think  they 
must  appear  convincing  to  any  calm  specta- 
tor, it  is  not  the  less  probable  that  they  would 
be  of  little  avail  with  the  inflamed  and  ex- 
cited party,  unless  they  were  seconded  by 
conciliatory  and  gentle  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  supposed  offender.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  motives  sufficiently  urgent  and  im- 
perious to  make  such  measures,  in  all  sound 
reason,  indispensable.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
for  independence,  Ireland  would  probably  be 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  carnage,  havoc,  and 
devastation — and,  in  the  end,  we  think  her 
lot  would  be  by  far  the  most  deplorable.  But 
to  England  also.it  is  obvious  that  such  a  con- 
test would  be  the  source  of  unspeakable  ca- 
lamity; and  the  signal,  indeed,  of  her  perma- 
nent weakness,  insecurity,  and  degradation. 
That  she  is  bound,  therefore,  for  her  own  sake 
to  avert  it.  by  every  possible  precaution  and 
every  possible  sacrifice,  no  one  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny — far  less  that  she  is  bound. 


in  the  first  instance,  to  diminish  tile  trem* 
dous  hazard,  by  simply  "  doing  Justice  cm 
shotting  Mercy"  to  those  whom  it  is,  in  ill 
other  respects,  her  interest,  as  well  as  ha 
duty,  to  cherish  and  protect. 

One  thing  we  take  to  be  evident,  and  it  a 
the  substance  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  1st 
subject,  that  things  are  fast  verging  to  a  crisis, 
and  cannot,  in  all  probability,  remain  longs) 
they  are.  The  Union,  in  snort,  must  eidw 
be  made  equal  and  complete  on  the  part  of 
England — or  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  sad 
thrown  in  her  face  by  Ireland.  That  connlfT 
must  either  be  delivered  from  the  dominitiai 
of  an  Orange  faction,  or  we  must  expect,  in 
spite  of  all  our  warnings  and  remonstrances, 
to  see  her  seek  her  own  deliverance  by  lis 
fatal  and  bloody  career  to  which  we  lm 
already  alluded — and  from  which  we  bold  it 
to  be  the  height  of  guilt  and  of  folly  to  hesi- 
tate about  withholding  her,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  that  miserable  faction. 

Little,  however,  as  we  rely,  without  suck 
co-operation,  on  the  effect  of  onr  warning^ 
we  cannot  end  without  again  lifting  our  feeble 
voice  to  repeat  them — without  conjuring  Um 
lovers  of  Ireland  to  consider  how  hopeles) 
and  bow  wretched  any  scheme  of  a  penns- 
nent  separation  from  England  mnst  necww- 
rily  be,  and  how  certainly  their  condition  matt 
be  ameliorated  by  the  course  of  events.  uSs 
gradual  extinction  of  the  generation  in  whoa 
the  last  life-use  of  antiquated  oppressions  it 
now  centered,  and  the  spread  of  those  mill 
and  liberal  sentiments,  to  which  nothing  eu 
so  much  contribute  as  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  patience  in  those  who  have  so  long  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  them.  By  the  LnioB.  < 
such  as  it  is,  we  think  the  axe  has  been  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  old  system  of  oppression 
and  misgovernment  in  Ireland — and  though 
its  branches  may  still  look  green,  and  still  I 
afford  shelter  to  the  unclean  birds  who  were 
bred  and  have  so  long  nestled  in  their  covert, 
the  sap  ascends  in  them  no  longer,  and  the 
whole  will  soon  cease  to  cumber  the  ground, 
or  obstruct  the  sight  of  the  sky.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  only  wise  and  safe  course 
is  to  watch,  and  gently  to  assist  the  progress 
of  their  natural  decay.  If,  in  some  fit  of  im- 
patience, the  brands  are  thrown  into  the  moul- 
dering mass,  and  an  attempt  made  to  subject 
the  land  at  once  to  the  fatal  Purgation  of  Fire, 
the  risk  is,  not  only  that  the  authors  will  per- 
ish in  the  conflagration,  but  that  another  and 
a  ranker  crop  of  abominations  will  spring  from 
its  ashes,  to  poison  the  dwellings  of  many  hi 
ture  generations. 

We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  Mr.  O'Pris- 
col  in  these  general  observations:  and  yet 
they  are  not  so  foreign  to  his  merits,  as  they 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  His  book  certainty 
does  not  supply  the  desideratum  of  which  vt 
spoke  at  the  outset,  and  will  not  pass  to  pos- 
terity as  a  complete  or  satisfactory  History  of 
Ireland.  But  it  is  written  at  least  in  a  good 
spirit;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  could 
better  describe  its  general  scope  and  tendency, 
than  by  saying,  that  they  coincide  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  sentiments  we  have  just  been 
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wing.    The  author,  we  have  recently 
is  a  Catholic:   But  we  had  real  I) 

work  without  discovering  ii. 

that  lie  not  only  gives  that 

:llcir  full  share  of  blame  in  all  the  Iraus- 

s  which  deserve  it,  but  speaks  of  the 

nsof  their  system,  with  a  freedom 

.  which  no  Protestant,  not  abso- 

ilil  easily  improve  on.     We 

todiscover 

,e  was  an  Irishman, — for,  indept 

y  distinct  intimation  c 

i  a  spirit  of 

ality  about  him,  that  could   lea 

•11  the  subject.     It  is  the  only  kind  of 

r.  which  we  can  d<  ti 

and   it  reall)  detracts  less 

liari   might  be  imagined, — 

is  so  little  disguised  u  to 

•  oris,  and  chiefly  !• 

neatly  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  story 

■  cli  it  can  do  little  harm.     It  breaks  out 

conspicuously  in   the   earlier  an.l   most 

matica]  portion  of  the  narrative;  as  to 

.  truth  is  now  most  difficult  lo  be  come 

act  value  when  ascertained.     He 

pie,  that  the  Irish  were  for 

centuries  before  the  conquest  of  Henry 

aery  polished,  learned,  and  magnificent 

■  they  had   colleges  at   Lismore 

re  thousands  upon  iho 
youth  imbibed  all  the  learning  of 
I  hat   they  worked   beautifully  in 
and  manufactured  exou  site 

flax   and   wool — and,   rurally, 

i  as  not  only  m prosperous 

tly  more  | 
ban  in  any  succeeding  time. 
;  to  enter  into  an  idle  anli- 
ersy — but  we  must  say  that  no 
nds  without 
It  i^  indubitable  that 
of  them,  did  very  anciently 
|  also  some  ema- 
il would  appear,  Iran 
writers  of  do  great  credit. 

hem   large  seminaries 
leasing,  in  those  ages, 
iry  learning,  even  in  . 

But  it  is  at  least  equally 

were  entirely   ■  Pastoral 

piainted  with  agriculture,  holil- 

the  common  property  ol  the 

rude  huts  or  wigwams,  for 

in  spite 

••».     But  what  chiefly 
tinder  w  hii  h  our  author 
•urly  times,  is  hi*  firm  belief 
'Dimness  of  ancient  Ireland, 
with  which  he 
Mils  of  Iheir  bar- 
Henry  VIII.  and 
:  t  r  \  never  can  be 
•   ■  ■  v > •  r i u : i  with  uureclaim- 
II   less  than 
than  two  thirdsol  the  , 
laud  undoubtedly  owe  their 
alo  ,  and   men   alive  can 
:s,  now  producing 


the  food  of  more  than  a  million  of  new  inhab- 
itants, which  they  remember  in  their  primitive. 

■•tat,'  i>!  sterile  and  lonely  morasses.    Without 
potatoes,  without  corn,  turnips,  or  cult, 
grasses — with  few  sheep,  and  with  nothing, 
in  short,  but  roving  he i  k  rattle,  if 

had  a  full  million  of  inhabitants  iii  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  century,  she  bad  ■  i 
and  in  spite  of  her  theological  CO 
hoi  traditionary  churches,  we  doubt  whether 
she  had  as  many.*     But  whatever  ma)  have 
been  the  number  or  condition  of  b. 
those  remote  ages,  of  which  we  have  i.o  sta- 
tistical memorial  and  no  authentic  account,  it 
is  a  little  bold  in  Mr.  O'Driscol  I 
us,  that   in   the  time  of  Elizabeth   they  were 

means  an  uncultivated  oi   bail 
people.    To  the  testimony  afforded  by  all  the 
official  documents,  and  the  full  and  graphic 
accounts  of   Spen-  and    the   writers 

i  to  by  Camden,  long  resident  in  the 

country,  and  eye-witw  1  tin  y  de- 

do    not    know    what    Mr. 
■  ■I  has  to  oppose,  but  his  own  ]  r 
prejudices,  and    h.s   deep-rooted   conviction, 
that  no  I  'i.y  is  to  be  trusli 

such  a  subject.    W  a  n  !bi  not 

sharing  in  lus  generous  incredulity. 
As  lo  the  mine  modem  parts  of  the  hi 

though  he  never  tails  to  manifest  an  amiable 

anxiety  to  apologise  I'm  I  and  to 

do    iu-tiee  10  Irish    bravery  and    I. 

really  are  not  aware  that  this  propensity   has 

led  him  into  facta] 

and  are  happy  10  find  that  it  never  poil 
the  remotest  degree,  lo  any 

as  either  a  sb]  I,  oi  a  vin- 

dictive wish  for  I:  humiliation. 

o  wise,  in.i  are  of  thai 

important  truth.  Which  SO  few  oi   h  t  zi  aloua 

countrymen  seem,  however,  abli 

bend — that  t] 

injured   Irisli   In    existet  whom    the 

English,   executed  -.-ions 

two  hundred  years  ago!  and  that  nine  tenths 

ol  the  intelligent  Irish,  who  now  burn  with 
desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  oi  theit 
cessors,  are  truly  -who 

did,  as  to  those  who  suffered,  the  injury,  We, 

doubt  whether  even   the  '  '  I 

by  this  lime,  nearly  as  niueh  English  as  Irish 

bwod  in  their  veins,  and  are  quit' 

if  the  lauds  pillagi  eir  origii  a    I 

owners,  in  the  , lass  el  Elizabeth 

well,  wen-  to  be  given  bacll  !"  the  ItUI    heirs, 
scarcely  one  of  I  hose  who  i 
spoliation  in  good  English,  would  profit  by  ihe 
restitution,    The  living  Irishmen  '■!  Ihi  pres- 
ent day  may  have  WTOI 
injuries  lo  redress,  on  the  part  ol  Ihe  I 
Government :  Rot  it  is  absurd  to  imngii  o  I  hat 
they  are  entitled  to  resent  the  «  rongg  and  iu- 

•  If  we  remand  •  I  illy  en- 

:  iln  eonqut  hi  die 

Henry  llir 

■  r-  llinn  n  hunt 
arms  cnsily  look  possession  of  a  wholl 
even  after  the  invaded  had  lime  lo  prtpete  t-T  re- 
sistance,  an  army  of  lhrc"  or   bui    twwwwvo.  •*»» 
fouud  quile  sufficient  Votoit  o.om<w  tfw  ovY*^"*** 
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juries  of  those  who  suffered  in  the  same  plaoe  ; 
centuries  ago.    They  are  mist  of  them  half  j 
English,  by  blood  and  lineage — and  much  [ 
more  than  half  English,  in  speech,  training,  j 
character,  and  habits.    If  they  are  to  punish  ! 
the  descendants  of  the  individual  English  who 
usurped  Irish  possessions,  and  displaced  true 
Irish  possessors,  in  former  days,  they  must 
punish    themselves; — for  undoubtedly  they 
are  far  more  nearly  connected  with  those 


spoilers  than  any  of  the  hated  Eng&i 
ancestors  never  adventured  to  uV  oaj 
ing  island.  Mr.  O'DriscoJ's  panalny 
ancient  Irish,  therefore,  is  truly  s  bo 
liarity  of  taste  or  feeling— or  at  be* 
historical  predilection ;  and  in  lesbf 
influence,  as  it  ought  to  hare  Mtt, 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  the  tew 
ances,  or  is  likely  to  work  She  deliiM 
the  existing  generation. 


(Pt£«rabtr,  1826.) 
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We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  conflict  of  two 
extreme  parties  must  always  expose  the  peace 
and  the  liberties  of  such  a  country  as  England, 
and  of  the  hostility  with  which  both  are  apt 
to  regard  those  who  still  continue  to  stand 
neutral  between  them.  The  charges  against 
this  middle  party — which  we  take  to  be  now 
represented  by  the  old  constitutional  Whigs 
of  1688 — used  formerly  to  be  much  the  same, 
though  somewhat  mitigated  in  tone,  with 
those  which  each  was  in  the  habit  of  address- 
ing to  their  adversaries  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. When  the  high  Tories  wanted  to 
abuse  the  Whigs,  they  said  they  were  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  Radicals;  and  when  these  wished 
in  their  turn  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  same 
unfortunate  party,  the  established  form  of  re- 
proach was,  that  they  were  little  better  than 
the  Tories !  Of  late  years,  however,  a  change 
seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit,  or  the 
practical  tactics  at  least,  of  these  gallant  bel- 
ligerents. They  have  now  discovered  that 
there  are  vices  and  incapacities  peculiar  to 
the  Whigs,  and  inseparable  indeed  from  their 
middle  position :  and  that  before  settling  their 
fundamental  differences  with  each  other,  it  is 
most  wise  and  fitting  that  they  should  unite 
to  bear  down  this  common  enemy,  by  making 
good  against  them  these  heavy  imputations. 
It  has  now  become  necessary,  therefore,  for 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed,  to  in- 
quire a  little  into  the  nature  and  proofs  of 
these  alleged  enormities ;  the  horror  of  which 
has  thus  suspended  the  conflict  of  old  heredi- 
tary enemies,  and  led  them  to  proclaim  a 
truce,  till  the  field,  by  their  joint  efforts,  can 
be  cleared  for  fair  hostilities,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  hated  intruders. 

Now,  the  topics  of  reproach  which  these 
two  opposite  parties  have  recently  joined  in 
directing  against  those  who  would  mediate 


*  What  is  here  given  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
the  an'u'le  originally  published  under  ihia  liilc  in 
1836.  But  it  exhibits  nearly  the  whole  of  die  Gen. 
eral  Politics  contained  in  that  article ;  and  having 
been,  as  I  believe,  among  the  last  political  discua- 
fioiu,  I  contributed  to  the  Review,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  close,  with  it,  this  most  anxious  and 
periioua  division  of  the  present  publication. 


between  them;  seem  to  be  chiefir 
First,  that  their  doctrines  are  timid,  l 
ing,  compromising,  and  inconsistent 
secondly,  that  the  party  which  holdt  I 
!  small,  weak,  despised,  and  unpopular. 
are  the  favourite  texts,  we  think,  ■ 
whose  vocation  it  has  lately  become  Id 
against  us,  from  the  pulpits  at  once  of  • 
and  of  democratical  reform.  But  it  is 
sary  to  open  them  up  a  little  farther, 
we  enter  on  our  defence. 

The  first  charge  then  is,  That  the 
are  essentially  an  inefficient,  trimmk 
way  sort  of  party — too  captions,  W 
and  disrespectful  to  authority,  to  bi 
servants  in  a  Monarchy,  and  too  aristo 
cautious,  and  tenacious  of  old  instill 
deserve  the  confidence,  or  excite  tbt 
thies,  of  a  generous  and  enlighten*! 
Their  advocates,  accordingly— and 
selves  in  an  an  especial  manner — an 
of  dealing  in  contradictory  and  eqi 
doctrines;  of  practising  a  continual 
of  admissions  ami  retractations;  of  ■ 
a  word  for  the  people — now  one  for 
tocracy — uow  one  for  the  Crown ;  of] 
all  our  liberal  propositions  by  some 
paltry  reservation,  and  never  being 
into  a  truly  popular  sentiment  w: 
stantly  chilling  and  neutralising  it 
cold  warning  against  excess,  some 
saving  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and 
merit.  And  so  far  has  this  system  o. 
tion  been  lately  carried,  that  a  libera 
of  great  and  increasing  celebrity,  ha 
done  us  the  honour,  quarter  after  q 
quoting  long  passages  from  our  hum 
in  evidence  of  this  sad  infirmity  in 
and  principles. 

Now.  while  we  reject  of  course  th< 
which  are  here  applied  to  us,  we 
once,  the  facts  on  which  our  ad  vera 
fess  to  instify  them.  We  acknowl 
we  are  fairly  chargeable  with  a  fear 
site  excesses — a  desire  to  compror 
reconcile  the  claims  of  all  the  great  | 
the  State — an  anxiety  to  temper  ant 
whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  < 
a  steady  reservation  of  whatever  may 
due  to  the  rest.    To  this  sort  of  trin 
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Bey,  to  this  timidity,  we  dis- 
utility. V\V  plead  zuilty  lo  a 
islilulion — and  to  all 
i  of  its  branches.  We  art 
nJ  Commons,  and  though  not 
lv  in  that  order,  we  are  proud 

I  hat  we  hare  a  word  for  eacli 

nd  that,  in  asserting  the  rights 

oald  not  willingly  forget  those 

Out]  jealousy,  we  confess,  is 

se  who  have  the  readies!  means 

and  therefore,  we  are  gem 
tid   of   the   encroachments   of 
er,  under  cover  of  its  p.< 

rieral  love  of  peace,  security, 
which  attract  so  strongly  to 
the  Court,  than  of  the  usurpa- 
ir  violence.  But  we  are  for  Bu- 
ll as  for  freedom.  We  are  fur 
1  wholesome  influence  of  wealth 

the  veneration  which  b»l 
oot,  without  which  no  govern* 

■  had  either  stability 01  respect; 
hat  \  ]>opular  control, 
iniac)  of  public  opinion,  without 
BOttltt  be  long  protected  lioni 
low  that,  when  pushed,  lo  their 
■MS,  those  principles   may   he 

contradiction.     But  the  escape 

Ry  is  secured  by  tin*  fen  oV 
if  slopping  short  of  such  ex- 
to  prevent   this,  in  (act.  that 
Kslitutinn    'nd  indeed  all  good 
ai  was   established. 

that  is  valuable  in 
s  of  ir  admirable  in  the 

of  Prov.   ..  ^e,w!cras  to  depend 
ise,  a  balance  ;  or,  if  the  i 
I  better,  on  a  conflict  and  si 
iand  irreconcileable  princi 
;y — life  itself,  and,  in  so  far  as 
le  grand  movements  and  whole 
aiverse,  are  maintained  only  by 

■  or  contention. 

are  afraid,  will  appear  but  idle 
ihallow  pretexts  for  foolish  self- 
l.  No  one,  it  will  be  said,  is 
>ut  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
.  that  it  depends  on  a  balance 
inciplee.    The  onlj 

balance  is  now  rightly  adjr 

the  Whigs  are   in    the   proper 

u  for  attracting  its  obliqui 

lack*  lo  which  we  are  aUudiag 

icible  to  such  a  principle  as  this, 

merely  accused,  by  our 

e  W>  -  ng  far 

popular  side,  and  byourbrelh- 

lartei  n^  too  far, — we 

g  to  complain  of,  be- 

inseparable  from  all  party  eon* 

■anal  lave  done  our  best  to  an- 

nareta 

merits, — Inking   advantage,  of 

nst  each,  of  the  authority  of  the 

oof,  ■  iy  of 

B   position.     But  the  pe- 

ihe  hardship 

;i!llill  of   it  is, 

the  couis«.'  that  has  bet 


followed  with  iegard  to  us, — that  our  udver« 
saries  have  effected,  or  rather  pretended,  an 
unnatural  union  against  us, — and,  deserting 
not  mil)  the  old  lilies  of  political  hoi 
but,  as  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  their  own 
Dental  principles,  have  combined  to  at* 
tack  us,  on  the  new  and  distinct  ground  of 
our  moderation. — not  because  we  are  opposed 
to  their  extreme  doctrines  respectively,  but 
becaust  I  cxlremtly  opposed  to  them  ! 

— and,  iillectiug  a  generous  indulgence  «nd 

l  ho  are  diametrically  against 
iheni,  ansa  actually  to  have  agreed   I' 

n  ith  them,  to  run  down  those  who  stand 

■  n,  and  would  gladly  ellect 
their  reconcilement  We  u 
well  the  feelings  which  lead  to  such  a  course 
ol  po'ceeding;  but  we  are  not  the  less  con- 
vinced of  Iheir  injustice, — and.  in  spit*  of  all 
that  may  be  said  of  neutrals  in  civil  war,  or 
interlopers  in  matrimonial  quarrels,  we  still 
believe  tlmt  the  Peacemakers  are  Blessed, — 
and  that  they  who  seek  conscientiously  to 
te  the  pretensions  of  contending  fac- 
tions, are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  either 
oi  then  opponent*. 

The  natural,  and,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
lb*  vrv  wportaol  function  of  a  middle  party 
is,  not  only  to  be  a  check,  but  a  bulwark  to 
both  those  that  are  more  decidedly  oj  i 
and  though  liable  not  lo  be  very  well  looked 
on  bv  either,  it  should  only  be  very  obnoxious, 
we  should  think,  to  the  stronger,  or  those  who 
d  to  act  on  theofJeiiHvo  Tot  hem 
il  naturally  enough  pn  appearance 

of  an  advanced  post,  that  must  be  carrii 

lore  the  main  battle  can  be  joined.— and  for 
the  assault  of  which  they  have  neither  the 
same  ireinoni,  the  same  ad»  posi- 

i  the  sime  motives  of  action.  To  the 
weaker  party,  however,  or  those  who  stand 
on  their  defence,  it  must,  or  at  least  should, 
always  be  foil  to  he  I  protection, — though  re- 
ceived probably  with  grudging  and  dl  grace, 
as  a  sort  of  half-faced  fellowship,  yi< 
with  no  cordiality,  and  ready  enough  to  be 
withdrawn  if  separate  terras  can  be  made 
with  the  adversary.  With  this  scheme  of 
era  have  long  been  familial  ,  ■ 

wens  pn  i  it  it  is 

rather  too  much,  we  ihirik,  when  those  who 
are  irreconeileably  ntl  whose  only 

quarrel  with  lis  is,  that  we  go  half  the  length 
of  their  hated  opponents, — have  the  face  to 
pretend  that  we  are  more  justly  hateful  to 
them,  than  those  who  go  the  whole  length, — 
that  they  have  really  no  particular  qt 
with  those  who  are  beyond  us,  and   thai  we, 

iihappy  mid-WS 

an  the  onlj  abstaolw  In  a  cordial  union  of 

those  whom  it  is,  in  truth,  our  mam  ol 
■de  and  umle  ! 
Nothing,  we  take  it,  can  be  so  plain  as  that 
this  is  a  hollow,  and,  in  truth,  very  flimsy 
pretext :  and  that  the  real  reason  of  the  am- 
■-villi  which  we  are  honoured  by  the 
more  eager  individuals  in  both  the  extreme 
parties  is,  that   we  afford   a  covering  and  a 
shelter  to  each — impede  the  assault  they  are 
impatient  mutually  lo  make  on  cacU  <kVtanx 
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and  lake  away  from  them  the  means  of  that 
direct  onset,  by  whirl,  nine  in  both 

: miiiriiit*  ihey  might  at  once  acl. 
decisive  victory.     If   there   wire  indeed   no 
-.  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  could 
bo  no  neutrals  and  no  mediators.     If  than 
was  no  natural  war  between  Democn, 
Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  between 

I  and  Radical  Reformers — we  admit 
there  would  be  no  vocation  foi  Whigs :  for  the 
true  definition  of  that  party,  as  matters  now 
Mud  |  is,  that  it  is  a  middle  patty, 

between  the  twoextremesof  high  monarchical 
principles  OO  the.  one  hand,  and  extremely 
popular  principles  on  the  other.  It  holds  no 
peculiar  opinions,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on  any 
other  points  of  policy, — and  no  man  of  com- 
•  in  doubt,  and  no  man  of  common 
ir  deny,  that  it  differs  from  each  of  the 
other  parties  on  the  very  grounds  on  which 
they  differ  from  each  other, — the  only  distinc- 
tion being  that  it  does  not  differ  so  widely. 

Ifljr  thing  be  so  preposterous  as  a  pre- 
tended   truce    between    two    be! 
order  that  Ihey  may  fall  jointly  upon 

■ntiafly  neutral  ? — a  dallying 
and  coquetting  with  mortal  enemies,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  supposed  ad  vantage  over 
those  who  are  to  a  great  extent  friends  '  Y-  ! 
this  is  the  course  that  has  recently  been  fol- 
lowed, and  seems  still  to  be  pursued.  It  is 
now  some  time  since  ihe  thorough  Reformers 
began  to  make  awkward  love  to  the  Royalists, 
by  pretending  to  bewail  the  obscuration  which 

I  hrone  had  Buffered  from  ihe  usurpations 

. — ihe  curtailment 

of  the  Prerogative  by  a  junto  of  ignoble  bo- 

traongers, —  and  the  thraldom  in  which 
Sign    was  held  bv  those  who  were 

truly  bisoreetun  End  time,  the  mora 

ling  tone  hasbeen,  to  sneer  at  ihe  Wing 
aristocracy,  and  to  declaim,  with  all  the  bit- 
lernoss  of  real  fear  and  affected  contempt,  on 

the  practical  insignificance  of  men  of  fortune 

and  talents,  who  are  neither  Loyal  nor  Popu- 
lar— and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  ihe  Tory  possessors 
of  power,  for  every  act  of  liberality,  which 
hau  been  really  forced  upon  them  by  those 
very  Whigs  whom  Ihey  refuse  to  acknowledge 
as  even  co-operating  in  the  cause  !  The  high 
Tory  or  Court  party  have,  in  substance,  played 
the  same  gnme.  They  have  no!  indeed  af- 
fected, so  barefacedly,  an  entire  sympathy,  or 
very  '  ird  for  their  radical  all  ■ 

they  have  acted  on  Ihe  same  principle,  They 
have  •  !  adopted  the  absurd  fiction 

of  the  "njtnpiilarituof  ihe  Whigs, — and,  speak- 
ing Willi  affected  indulgence  of  ihe  I 
into  winch  a  generous  love  of  liberty  may  oc- 
casionally hurry  (he  ignorant  and  unthinking, 
have  reserved  all  their  severity,  nnl.. 
and  Intolerance,  for  the  more  moderate  oppo- 
nents with  whose  reasonings  thev  find  il  more 
difficult  to  cope,  and  whose  motives  and  true 
position  in  the  country,  they  are  therefore  so 
eager  in  misrepresent. 

though  all  Ihia  may  be  natural  enough 
who  are  apt   to 
wreak  their  vengvauce.  on.  «Y\a\ervrt  \s  mo«U 


within  their  reach,  it  is  not  lb' 
unworthy  in 

par' 
of  it.     For  we  do  not  hm 
is  substantially  tc 
lually  reviled  Whig  party, 
on  its  principles,  tl 
lor  its  pea. 
one  at  t  both  o 

ties,  for  lluu 

no  such  middle  body,  w 
merits  in   I 
nnqualil 

of  either — if  tin 
country   was  composed  0 
and  fieri 

to  bring  the  matter  to  a  pi 
ing,  as  the  two  hostile  part" 

peace  or  its  con- 

for  a  single  )eai 

is  plain  thai  the)  i 

an   active,   i 

tention  ;    and,   after  a  stu 

on  of  one  or  Ihe  oil 
a  complete  revolution  am 
!i  and  ] 
men  I.     I 

we  conceive,  must  be  utto 
tion ;  as  well  as  the  lin 
to  tcorrtt,   either 
They  would  be  at  each 
the  end  of  Ihe  year!  or, 
-'-.  what  coulil  i! 
on  ihe  middle  g  ■ 
tual  conversion  of  a  majoriti 
combatants,  who  are  now  - 
them,  to  the 

What  is  it,  tie 
t»l  conflict   fro 

sent  themselves  res;  i 
all   the   pnncipli 
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d  abuse,  might  go  far,  we  think,  to  refute 
this  desperate  allegation.  But  a  very  short 
resumption  ot  the  principles  we  have  just 
been  unfolding  will  show  that  it  cannot  pos- 
•ibly  be  true. 

We  reckon  as  Whigs,  in  this  question,  all 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length 
of  either  of  the  extreme  parties  who  would 
now  divide  the  country  between  them, — all, 
other  words,  who  wish  the  Government  to 
substantially  more  popular  than  it  is,  or  is 
ending  to  be — but,  at  the  same  lime,  to  re- 
lin  more  aristocratical  influence,  and  more 
eference  to  authority,  than  the  Radical  Re- 
srmers  will  tolerate: — and,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  so  far  from  being  weak  or 
(considerable  in  the  country,  we  are  perfectly 
invinced  that,  among  the  educated  classes, 
hich  now  embrace  a  very  large  proportion 
f  the  whole,  it  greatly  outnumbers  both  the 
thi-rs   put   tozether.     It  should  always  be 
•ecollected,  that   a  middle  party  like  this  is 
jnvariably  much  stronger,  as  well  as  more 
deterrainr.d  and  formidable,  than  it  appears. 
Extreme  doctrines  always  make   the  most 
noise.     They  lead  most  to  vehemence,  pas- 
sion, and  display, — they  are  inculcated  with 
>ost  clamour  and  exaggeration,  and  excite 
_»e  greatest  alarm.     In  this  way  we  hear  of 
them  most  frequently  and  loudly.     But  they 
are  not,  upon  that  account,  the  most  widely 
'•■uerally  adopted  ;— and,  in  an  en- 
htenod  country,  where  there  are  two  ojipo- 
t  kinds  of  extravagance  thus  trumpeted 
broad  together,  they  serve  in  a  good  degree 
correctives  to  each  other ;  and  the  great 
dl  of  the  people  will  almost  inevitably  set- 
'  a  middle  or  moderate  opinion.     The 
hampions,  to  be  sure,  and  ambitious  leaders 
on  each  side,  will  probably  only  be  exasperat- 
ed into  greater  bitterness  and  greater  coufi- 
•  itement  of  their  contention. 
— But  the  greater  part  of  the  lookers-on  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  mutual  wounds 
have  been   inflicted,  and   mutual  infirmities 
revealed,  —  and    the   continuance  and   very 
fierceness  of  the  combat  is  apt  to  breed  a 
general  opinion,  that  neither  party  is  right,  to 
Ihe  height   of  their   respective   pretensions; 
ilh  and  justice  can  only  be  satis- 
buge  and  mutual  concessions. 
Of  the  two  parties — the  Thorough  Reformers 
are  most  indebted  for  an  appearance  of  greater 
th  than  they  actually  possess,  to  their 
own  boldness  and  activity,  and  the  mere  curi- 
osity it  excites  among  the  idle,  co-operating 
with  the  sounding  alarms  of  their  opponents, 
— while  the  hiL'li  Tories  owe  the  same  advan- 
legree  to  the  quiet  effect  of 
their  influence  and  wealth,  and   lo   that  pni- 
which   leads  so  many,  who   in  their 
hearts  are  against  them,  to  keep  their  opinions 
to  themselves,  till   some  opportunity  can  be 
found  of  declaring  them  with  effect.     Both, 
however,  are  conscious  that  they  owe  much 
to  such  an  illusion, — and  neither,  accordingly, 
has  courage  to  venture  on  those  measures  to 
which  they   would    infallibly  resort,  if  they 
I  to  their  apparent,  asan  actual  or  avaif- 
»'tengih.    The  Tones,  who  have  the  ad- 
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ministration  in  some  measure  in  their  hands, 
would  be  glad  enough  to  put  down  all  | 
Jar  interference,  whether  by  assembh- 
speech,  or  by  writing;  and,  in  fact,  only  allow 
the  law  to  be  as  indulgent  as  it  is,  and  its  ad- 
ministration to  be  so  much  more  indulgent, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  not  be  sup. 
ported  in  more  severe  measures,  either  by 
public  opinion  without,  or  even  by  their  own 
majorities  within  the  walls  of  the  I 
They  know  very  well  thata  great  pan  of  their 
adherents  are  attached  to  them  by  no  other 
tie  than  that  of  their  own  immediate  interest, 
— and  that,  even  among  them  as  the, 
stand,  they  could  command  at  least  as  large 
a  following  for  Whig  measures  as  for  Tory 
measures,  if  only  proposed  l>\  an  administra- 
tion of  as  much  apparent  stability.  It  is  not 
necessary,  indeed,  to  go  farther  than  to  the 
common  conversation  of  the  more  open  or 
I  of  those  who  vote  and  act  among  the 
Tories,  to  be  satisfied,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, indeed,  of  those  who  pass  under  that 
title,  are  what  we  should  call  really  Wln^s  in 
heart  and  conviction,  and  are  ready  to  declare 
themselves  such,  on  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity. With  regnrd  to  the  Radical  Re- 
formers, again,  very  little  more,  we  think,  can 
be  necessary  to  show  their  real  weakness  in 
the  country,  than  to  observe  how  very  few 
votes  they  ever  obtain  at  an  election,  even  in 
the  most  open  boroughs,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous and  independent  counties.  We  count  fot 
nothing  in  this  question  the  mere  physical 
■  hich  may  seem  to  be  arrayed  00  I ln-ir 
side  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  on  occa- 
sions of  distress  and  suffering;  though,  if  they 
felt  that  they  had  even  this  prrmanrntly  at 
their  command,  it  is  impossible  that  tney 
should  not  have  more  nominations  of  parlia- 
mentary attorneys,  and  more  steady  and  im- 
posing exhibitions  of  their  strength  and  union. 
At  the  present  moment,  then,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  proper  Whig  party  is  in  reality 
by  much  the  largest  and  the  steadiest  in  the 
country  ;  and  we  are  also  convinced,  that  it  is 
in  a  course  of  rapid  increase.  The  effect  of 
all  long-continued  discussion  is  to  di 
flaws  in  all  sweeping  arguments,  and  to  mul- 
tiply exceptions  to  all  general  propositions — 
lo  discountenance  extravagance,  in  short,  lo 
abate  confidence  and  intolerance,  an. I  thus  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  liberal  compromise  and 
mutual  concession.  Even  those  u  ho  continue 
to  think  that  all  the  reason  is  exclusively  on 
their  Bide,  can  scarcely  hope  to  convert  their 
opponents,  except  by  degrees.  Some  t.-«  i.it-h 
and  fiery  spirits  may  contrive  to  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  without  going  through 
the  middle.  But  the  common  course  undoubt- 
edly if  different  ;  and  then-fore  we  are  entitled 
to  reckon,  that  everyone  who  is  detached  from 
the  Tory  or  the  Radical  faction,  will  make  a 
stage  at  least,  or  half-way  house,  of  Win 

iy  probably  be  imweed,  by  ll"'  comfort 
and  respectability  of  the  establishment,  to  re- 
main :  As  the  temperate  regions  of  the  enith 
are  found  lo  detain  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  been  induced  to  fly  from  the  heats 
of  the  Equator,  or  the  rigour*  oC  \Ja»1£<M- 
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Though  it  is  natural  enough,  therefore,  for 
those  who  hold  extreme  opinions,  to  depreciate 
the  weight  and  power  of  those  who  lake  their 
station  between  them,  it  seems  sufficiently 
certain,  not  only  that  their  position  must  at  all 
times  be  the  safest  and  best,  but  that  it  is  des- 
tined ultimately  to  draw  to  itself  all  that  is 
truly  of  any  considerable  weight  upon  either 
Baud ;  and  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
stant and  growing  force  of  this  central  attrac- 
tion, that  inflames  the  animosity  of  those 
whose  importance  would  be  lost  by  the  con- 
vergence. For  our  own  part,  at  least,  we  are 
satisfied,  and  we  believe  the  party  to  which 
we  belong  is  satisfied,  both  with  the  degree 
of  influence  and  respect  which  we  possess  in 
the  couutry,  and  with  the  prospects  which, 
we  think,  upon  reasonable  grouuds,  we  may 
entertain  of  its  increase.  In  assuming  to  our- 
selves the  character  of  a  middle  party,  we 
conceive  that  we  are  merely  stating  a  fact, 
which  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  it  is  assumed  by  both  those  who 
are  now  opposed  to  us,  as  the  main  ground  of 
their  common  attack ;  and  almost  all  that  we 
have  said  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  assumption.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  we  cannot  go  to  either  of  the  ex- 
treme parties ;  and  neither  of  them  can  make 
any  movement  to  increase  their  popularity  and 
substantial  power,  without  coming  nearer  to 
us.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  before  concluding, 
to  state,  that  though  we  do  occupy  a  position 
between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the  thorough 
Reformers,  we  conceive  that  we  are  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  In 
our  principles,  indeed,  and  the  ends  at  which 
we  aim,  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  what 
is  professed  by  the  more  sober  among  them ; 
though  we  require  more  caution,  more  securi- 
ties, more  exceptions,  more  temper,  and  more 
time. 

That  is  the  difference  of  our  theories.  In 
practice,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have 
time  enough : — For  it  is  the  lot  of  England, 
we  have  little  doubt,  to  be  ruled  in  the  main 
by  what  will  be  called  a  Tory  party,  for  as 
long  a  period  as  we  can  now  look  forward  to 
with  any  great  distinctness — by  a  Tory  party, 
however,  restrained  more  and  more  in  its  pro- 
pensities, by  the  growing  influence  of  Whig 
principles,  and  the  enlightened  vigilance  of 
that  party,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it; 
and  now  and  then  admonished,  by  a  temporary 
expulsion,  of  the  necessity  of  a  still  greater 
conformity  with  the  progress  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, than  could  be  spontaneously  obtained. 
The  inherent  spirit,  however,  of  monarchy, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  long  possession  of 
power,  will  secure,  we  apprehend,  for  a  con- 


siderable time,  the  general  nrar  of  men  pro- 
fessing Tory  principles :  and  their  speedy  ret 
toration,  when  driven  for  a  season  from  their 
places  by  disaster  or  general  discontent:  acd 
the  Whigs,  during  the  same  period,  must  cos- 
tent  themselves  with  preventing  a  great  deal 
of  evil,  and  seeing  the  good  which  they  had 
suggested  tardily  and  imperfectly  effected,  by 
those  who  will  take  the  credit  of  originatiig 
what  they  had  long  opposed,  and  only  at  la* 
adopted  with  reluctance  ana   on  compulsion. 
It  is  not  a  very  brilliant  prospect,  perhaps,  nsr 
a  very  enviable  lot.    But  we  believe  it  to  be 
what  awaits  us;  and  we  embrace  it,  net  snh- 
cheerfully,  but  with  thankfulness  and  pride— 
thankfulness,  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  eves 
so  ranch  for  the  good  and  the  liberties  of  on 
country — and  pride,  that  in  thus  seeking  her 
service,  we  cannot  well  be  snspected  of  selfbfc 
or  mercenary  views. 

The  thorough  Reformers  never  can  be  k 
power  in  this  country,  but  by  means  of  as  as- 
tnal  revolution.  The  Whigs  may,  and  ones- 
sionally  will,  without  any  disturbance  to  itt 
peace.  But  these  occasions  might  be  mnhi- 
plied,  and  the  good  that  most  attend  then 
accelerated  and  increased,  if  the  Refonneis, 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  separate 
cause,  'would  throw  their  weight  into  the  sols 
of  the  Whigs,  and  so  far  modify  their  preten- 
sions as  to  make  h  safe  or  practicable  to  sap- 
port  them.  The  Whigs,  we  have  already 
said,  cannot  come  to  them;  both  beans) 
they  hold  some  of  their  principles,  and  theL 
modes  of  asserting  them,  to  be  not  merely  un- 
reasonable, but  actually  dangerous:  and  be- 
cause, by  their  adoption,  they  would  at  once 
hazard  much  mischief,  and  unfit  themselrei 
for  the  good  service  they  now  perform.  But 
the  Reformers  may  very  well  come  to  the 
Whigs;  both  because  they  can  practically  as 
nothing  (peaceably)  for  themselves,  and  be- 
cause the  measures  which  they  might  occa- 
sionally enable  the  Whigs  to  "carry,  thongk 
not  in  their  eyes  unexceptionable  or  sufficient 
must  yet  appear  to  them  better  than  those  of 
the  Tories — which  is  the  only  attainable  al- 
ternative. This  accordingly,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, will  ultimately  be  the  result ;  and  is  al- 
ready, we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  course  of 
accomplishment;  —  and,  taken  along  witk 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  all  that  is  offen- 
sive in  Tory  pretensions,  and  the  silent  adop- 
tion of  most  of  the  Whig  principles,  evea 
by  those  who  continue  to  disclaim  the  name, 
will  effect  almost  all  that  sober  lovers  of  their 
country  can  expect,  for  the  security  of  her 
liberties,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  ex- 
treme parties,  in  the  liberal  node  ration  of 
Whiggism. 
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(man,    1820.) 

*  Appeal  from  the  Judgment}  of  Great  Bntain  fUJUflM  Me  Untied  States  of  America.  Part 
First.  Containing  an  Hitlonral  Outline  of  their  Merits  and  Wrongs  as  Colonies,  and  Stric- 
ture* on  ike  Calumnies  of  British  Writers.  By  Robert  Walsh,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  505.  Phila- 
delphia and  London:  1819. • 


Ow«  great  staple  of  this  book  t*  a  vehe- 
ent,  and,  we  really  think,  a  niiiirnlnily  un- 
st  attack,  on  the  principle!  of  this  Journal. 
lake  pan,  on  tin*  whole,  with  the  au- 
or: — ami  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the 
eel  object  of  vindicating  his  country  from 
imerited  aspersions,  and  tiring  to  make  us, 

land,  ashamed  of  the  vice"  and  di 
hich  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  in 
tr  niiiional  character  and  institutions.  In  this 
irt  of  the  design  we  cordially  concur — and 
lall  at  all  tin  1  to  co-operate.     Bat 

ere  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
iy  a  principal  and  ■rowed  part,  of  which  we 

K"f  too  strong  regret  and 
ition — and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite 
ipnsnte  amonjr  his  countrymen,  a  gene- 
nosity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of 
racting,  or  rather  r>  the  ani- 

mosity which  he  very  erroneously  supposes 
•  be  generally  entertained  by  the  English 
igninst  tl 

That  this  is.  in  itself,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances, an  unworthy,  an  di  anm  a 

hink  we  could 
strate  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Walsh  him- 
self, and  all  his  reasonable  adherents  ;  but  it 
■  ndeavonr.  in  the  first 
to  correct  the  • 

•us  in  which  this  disposition 
•    foundation,  and    at   all   events,  to  set 

MB  the  example  rumour  and 

-  ussion   where   the  parties 
never  l.e    entirely    agreed;  and 
those  wh 'i  are  nmv  hi  !»•  heard  have  the 
n  injuriously 
-  ireness,  in- 


no  one  f»'"line — hovine  pontic  eon- 

fof  its  object — with  which  1  have  been  so 

»nd  so  deeply  imprcMsd    as  thai  of  ths  vnst 

trwnitlv.  nrnl  rvrti 

ms,  wiih  the  free,  powerful,  mni 

"  i.ti'mih  Siai<-»  ,,l   \mcrioa:-  in  upon 

tot  lie t p  thinking  rtnt  not  nnlyoiirown 

and  prosperity,  bin  thai  "t  the  Keiter  psrt 

tlio  world,  will  iiltirnni'-lv  )•••  brand  ta  b*  man 

•■  depeinlenl       I  utvr  lite  llr-l  plan',  llirrr- 

-inn  nf  the  work,  to  on 

irsl    kiiiI  ilniltr.    ethiirl 

■nipres- 
in  ilir  time   nni  I  irust  mny  still  help  forward 
good  end  tu  winch  it  was  directed. 


deed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's  imputa- 
tions, or  had  any.!  am  the  just  effect 

of  his  representations,  it  would  have  been 
enough  for  us,  we  believe,  to  have  let  them 
alone.  For,  without  some  such  help  ns  ours, 
the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated  to 
make  any  great  impression  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  only,  as  the  author  has 
himself  ingenuously  observed  of  it,  a  very 
u  clumsy  book,"  heavily  written  and  abomina- 
bly printer!, — but  the  only  material  part  nf  it 
— the  only  part  about  which  anybody  ran  now 
be  supposed  to  care  much,  either  here  or  in 
America  —  is  overlaid  and  buried  under  a 
huge  mass  of  historical  compilation,  which 
would  have  little  chance  of  attracting  1 1 
at  the  present  moment,  even  if  much  better 
digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  ns. 

The  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been 
the  true  character  and  condition  of  the  Un  ted 
States  since  they  became  an  independent  na- 
tion,— and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  condition 
in  future  ?  And  to  elucidate  this  question, 
the  learned  author  has  thought  fit  to  premise 
about  two  hundred  very  olosopiintofl  pages, 
npon  their  merits  as  colonies,  and  the  har>h 
treatment  they  then  received  from  the  tnothel 
country  !  Of  this  large  historical  sketch,  we 
cannot  say,  cither  that  it  is  very  correctly 
drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  no  connected  narrative,  er  inter- 
deduction  of  events— but  is,  in  truth,  a 
mere  heap  of  indig  tationa  from 

mon  books,  of  good  and  bad  authority  —  inar- 
tificial])- cemented  together  by  a  loo- 
angry  commentary.     We  are  'no!   BWBJ 

>re  in  this  part  of  the  «<>ik 
either  any  new  statements,  er  any  neu   I 
or  opinions;    the  facts   bee  taken 

from  Chalmers' Annals,  and  B 
Settlements;  and  the  anihei  i 
conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  tf 
being  chiefly  ths  Parliamentary  I 
Brougham's  Colonial  Policy. 

But,  in  good  troth,  these  historic*,  recollec- 
tions will  go  but  a  little  way  in  determ 
that  great  practical  and  most 

lion,  which   it    is   Mr.  U  .  vtrll 

-What  arc.  and 

ca  towards  each  other  >  And  the  ejenevsV.^ 
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as  to  the  first  settlements  and  colonial  history 
of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this 
question,  really  do  not  admit  of  much  dispute. 
The  most  important  of  those  settlements  were 
unquestionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty — who,  though  somewhat 
precise  and  puritanical,  and  we  must  add,  not 
m  little  intolerant,  were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy 
and  sagacious  race  of  people,  not  readily  to 
be  cajoled  out  of  the  blessings  they  had  sought 
through  so  many  sacrifices;  and  ready  at  all 
times  manfully  and  resolutely  to  assert  them 
•gainst  all  invaders.  As  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, again,  without  claiming  for  her  any  ro- 
mantic tenderness  or  generosity  towards  those 
hardy  offsets,  we  think  we  may  sav,  that  she 
oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much 
less  than  any  other  modern  nation  has  done 
over  any  such  settlements — that  she  allowed 
them,  for  the  most  part,  liberal  charters  and 
constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave 
them  very  much  to  themselves : — and  although 
she  did  manifest,  now  and  then,  a  disposition 
to  encroach  on  their  privileges,  their  rights 
were,  on  the  whole,  very  tolerably  respected 
—so  that  they  grew  up  undoubtedly  to  a  state 
of  much  prosperity  and  a  familiarity  with 
freedom  in  all  its  divisions,  which  was  not 
only  without  parallel  in  any  similar  establish- 
ment, but  probably  would*  not  have  been  at- 
tained had  they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own 
guidance  and  protection.  This  is  all  that  we 
ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial 
policy,  and  her  conduct  before  the  war;  and 
this,  we  think,  no  candid  and  well-informed 
person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  War  itself,  the  motives  in  which 
it  originated,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
carried  0:1.  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say 
any  thing— or.  at  least,  when  we  say  that  hav- 
ing otoe  been  begun,  we  think  that  it  termi- 
nated as  the  friends  of  Justice  and  Liberty 
must  hive  wished  it  to  terminate,  we  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Walsh  can  require  no  other 
explanation.  That  this  result,  however,  should 
have  left  a  soreness  upon  both  sides,  and 
especially  on  that  which  had  not  been  soothed 
bv  success,  is  what  all  men  must  have  ex- 
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vied.  But.  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  be- 
ive  th.i;  th  s  was  far  slighter  and  less  durable 
than  has  generally  been  imagined  :  ar.d  was 
Jike'.v  very  speedily  to  have  been  entire "y  ef- 
faced, by  those  ancient  recollections  of  kind- 
ness an  I  kindred  which  eou!  1  not  fail  to  recur, 
and  by  :hi:  still  more  powerful  feelir.g.  to 
which'  every  day  was  likely  to  a  1.1  strength. 
of  their  common  interests.  as/V«  and  as  ro>a- 
mfrri<il  countries,  and  of  the  substantia!  con- 
formity of  their  national  character,  an.!  of 
their  sentiments  upon  most  topics  of  public 
and  of  private  right.  The  hea.ing  operation, 
however,  of  these  causes  was  unfortunately 
thwarted  and  retarded  by  the  heats  that  rose 
ou.  of  the  French  revoim.o-.  aid  the  new  in- 
terests and  new  relations  vhvh  it  appeared 
for  a  time  to  create:  — And  the  h^tii.ties  in 
which  we  were  at  last  involved  w.:h  America 
herself— though  the  opinions  o:  her  people,  as 
well  as  our  own.  were  deeply  d.v-.dcd  upon 
both  questions— served  siiii  further  10  embit- 


ter the  general  feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  til 
memory  of  animosities  that  ought  not  to  ban 
been  so  long  remembered.  At  last  came  peat*, 
— and  the  spirit,  we  verily  believe,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  tai 
distresses  and  commercial  embarrassments gf 
both  countries  threw  both  into  bad  humosr; 
and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a  svsta 
of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  tint 
bad  humour  was  aggravated,  and  received  at 
unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  nation*! 
temper,  and  we  do  think,  too  much  under  id 
influence,  Mr.  Walsh  has  now  thought  him- 
self called  upon  to  vindicate  his  country  bm 
the  aspersions  of  English  writers;  and  after 
arraigning  them,  generally,  of  the  most  in- 
credible ignorance,  and  atrocious  malignity, 
he  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  EdixbochidI 
Quarterly  Reviews,  in  particular,  have  keel 
incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  chaiactet 
of  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into 
such  "excesses  of  obloquy,"  as  can  no  longer 
be  endured ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  pre*. 
pect  of  a  large  emigration  to  the  United  Sum 
has  thrown  us  all  into  such  '•'  paroxysms  of 
spite  and  jealousy,"  that  we  have  engaged  is 
a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation  that  Mil 
truth  and  consistency  alike  at  defiance.  To 
counteract  this  nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  aw 
taken  the  field — not  so  much  to  refute  at  ■ 
retort — not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  on 
!  errors,  or  exposing  our  unfairness,  but.  rather, 
J  if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  m 
i  us  the  unjust  abuse  we  have  been  so  long  nos* 
j  ing  on  others.  In  his  preface,  accordingly,  hi 
'  fairly  avows  it  to  be  his  intention  to  act  on  the 
offensive — to  carry  the  war  into  the  eneravl 
quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  hon- 
our and  character  of  England,  in  revenge  for 
the  insults  which,  he  will  have  it.  her  wriien 
have  heaped  on  his  country.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  point  out. — not  the  natural  com- 
plexion, or  genuine  features,  but  ••  the  sorei 
and  blotches  of  the  British  nation."  to  Iks 
scorn  and  detestation  of  his  com.tn  men :  and 
having  assumed,  that  it  is  the  ~  intention  of 
Great  Britain  to  educate  her  youth  in  senti- 
ments of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  to  Amer- 
ica." he  assures  us.  that  this  desigii  v-.lL  sad 
m'.s!  l-f  me!  in'K  corresponding  seu:imcr.ts.  on 
his  *ide  of  the  water! 

Now.  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  gen- 
erosity, or  even  the  common  hurr.ar  ity  of 
these"  sentiments — though  we  think  that  tbe 
American  government  and  people,  if  at  aS 
deserving  of  the  eu!ogy  which  Mr.  W.  bal 
here  bestowed  upon  tSem.  might.  I.ke  Crom- 
well, have  felt  themselves  too  strop  g  to  can 
about  paper  shot — and  though  we  carrot  bat 
feel  that  a  more  temperate  "and  cand.d  ton* 
would  have  carried  more  weiciit.  a>  or  ell  af 
more  rr.agrar.irniry  with  it.  we  itust  yet  begin 
bv  admitti-c.  that  America  kes  cause  of  com- 
plain: : — and  that  nothing  can  be  more  despi- 
cable and  disgusting,  than  the  scurrility  will 
which  she  has  been  assailed  bv  a  portion  of 
the  press  of  this  country — and  that,  disgrace- 
ful as  these  publications  are.  they  speak  tho 
sense,  if  cot  of  a  considerable,  at  least  ef  a 
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onspicuous  and  active  party  in  the  nation.* 

1  this,  and  more  than  this,  we  have  no  wish, 

BO  intention  to  deny.     But  we  do  wish 

tost  anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  VV.  and 

i  adherents,  to  beware  how  they  believe 

it  this  party  speaks  the  sense  of  the  British 

atiou— or  ih.it  their  sentiments  on  this,  or  on 

oiny  other  occasions,  are  in  any  degree  in 

oordanoe  with  those  of  the  great  body  of 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly 

ersuuded  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 

ation,   numerically  considered,   and  a   still 

irger  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlight- 

ned   persons  whose  influence  ami  authority 

nnot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  govern  her  conn- 

old  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  any 

:  of  these  opinions;  and  actually  look  on 

Me  libels  in  question,  not  only  with 

I  scorn  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  would 
consign  them,  but  with  a  sense  of  shame  from 
which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him, 
and  a  sorrow  and  regret,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  i?  a  fact  w  hich  can  require  no  proof,  even 

America,  that  there  is  a  party  in  th.s  coun- 

not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  ileci- 

II  v-  hostile  i<i  all  extension  of  popular  rights, 
rbich,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own  peo- 
i  the  powers  and  privileges  which  an 

in  them  by  the  Constitution,  is  at  least 

■  confining  their  exercise  within  the  narrnw- 

I  limits— which  never  think*  the  peaee  and 

jll-beingol  society  in  danger  from  any  thing 

it   popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the 

ly  sate  or  desirable  government  to  be  that 

i  pretty  pure  and  unincumbered  Monarchy. 

torted  by  ■  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful 

I  by  a  people  just  enlightened 

■m  to  be  orderlj  and  industrious,  but  do 

curious  as  to  questions  of  right  —  and 

J  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 

s 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  Party  dislikes 

cry  and  in- 

t  her,     [is  nil iota  never  have  forgiven 

her  war  of  independence — the 
sovereignty,  or  perhaps  of  a 
g   and   oppressing  —  her 
■  I  rivalry  in  trade — and,  above  all,  the 
>nd    tranquillity   which    she    DOW 
a  republican  form  of  govern* 
nt.     Soch  ;i  spectacle  of  democratical  proe- 
ipeakablv  mortifying  to  their  high 
principles,  and  is  easily  imagined 
to  their  security.     Then  first 
i-h,  and  for  a  time,  their  darling  hope 
at  the  infant  States  would  quarrel  among 
and  be  thankful  lo  be  again  re- 
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ire  much  mended  in  this  respect  since 
-  of  rank  nnd  influence  in  this  conniry 
nf  America,  in  private  as  well  ns  in 
i'h  infinitely  greater  respect  and  friendli- 
»'i>  then  common  ;  and  evincing.  I  think, 
ral  desire  to  be  courteous  to  individuals 
in,  than  to  foreigners  of  any  01  her  de- 
nier*  are   still,  however,  publications 
tis.   and   some   proceeding   from   quartera 
d  not  have  looked  for  them,  ilmi  con- 
ip  the  lone  alluded  '•>  in  the  text,  and 
liaf,  which  it  ia  still  a  duly 
,,!■  uvnur  lo  couuiuract. 


ceived  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from 
military  despotism.  Since  thai  hope  was  lost, 
it  would  have  satisfied  them  to  find  thai  their. 
republican  institutions  had  made  them  poor, 
and  turbulent,  and  depraved — incapable  of 
civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national  honour, 
and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  niters 
as  they  had  been  to  their  hereditary  aove- 

To  those  who  were  capable  ol 
wishes  and  such  expectations,  it  is  e* 
conceive,  lhaj  the  happiness  and  good 
of  ihe  United  Slates — the  wisdom  and  au- 
thority of  their  government  —  and    the   un- 
paralleled rapiditv  of  their  progress  in  n 
population,  and  refinement,  must  have  been 
but  an  ungrateful  spectacle;  andir 
ally,  that  the  splendid  and  stead)  rocONI  "I 
by  far  the  most  truly  democrat  i< 
menl  that  ever  was  established  in  the  world, 
must  have  stunk  the  most  lively  alarm  inlo 
th*  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  People  could 
interfere  in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  lhat 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  ui- 
I   in  the  theory  at  least  of 
the  Brili-h  Constitution,  must  lead  to  Ihe  im- 
mediate destruction  of  peace  and  property, 
morality  and  religion. 

Tluit  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and 
journals  loo  of  great  and  deserved  reputation 
in  other  respects,  who  have  spoken  fh 
gnage  of  the  party  we  have  now  desv 
and   that  in  a  tone  of  singular  iulenipi 
and  offence,  we  most  readily  admit.    But  need 
we  tell   Mr.  W.,  or  any  ordinarily  well-.n- 
formed   individual  of  his  countrymen,    that 
neither  this  party  nor  their  journalists  c 
allowed  to  stand   for  the  People  of  England  1 
— that  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  amoi 
people  another   and  a   far   more   nno 
parly,  whose  Mratirnenta  are  at  nil  points  op- 

lo  those  of  the  former,  and   who 
DJ  Deoeasan  consequence,  friends  to  America, 
and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  irj  their 
character  and  institutions — who,  as  En 
men,  are  more  proud  to  have  great  an 
linns  nations,  descended  from  them,  than  to 
have  discontented  colonies  useless! , 
to  their  caprice — who,  as  Freemen  rejoice  to 
si -e  freedom  advancing,  with  giant   footsteps, 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  na- 
tions flourish  in:.'  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
are  free — and  to  know  that  when  the  drivel- 
ling advocates  of  hierarchy  and 
vent  their  paltry  sophistries  wiih  tome  shadow 
of  plausibility  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Wot  Id, 
they  can  now  turn  with  decisive  triimq  h  to 
the  unequivocal  example  of  the  New — and 
demonstrate   the  unspeakable  advantage*  of 
free  government,  by  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  America;     Such  persons,  ti" 
be  as  little  suspected   of  entertaining   any 
jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Americans  as  of  their  political  freedom  ;  since 
it  requires  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  UV 
derstanding   to  see,   thul   the   advantages  of 
trade  must  always  be  mutual  and   reciprocal 
— that  a  tding  country  ia  of  necessity 

the  best  customer  to   another — and 
tradeof  America,  con*. sting  chief!)  mi 
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portation  of  raw  prodnce  and  the  importation 
of  manufacturedcommodities,  is.  of  all  others, 
the  most  beneficial  to  a  country  like  England. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  circumstanced  like 
England,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.  But 
Mr.  Walsh  has  been  himself  among  us;  and 
was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or  in- 
curious observer  of  onr  men  and  cities ;  and 
we  appeal  with  confidence  to  him,  whether 
these  were  not  the  prevailing  sentiments 
among  the  intelligent  and  well  educated  of 
every  degree  ?  If  he  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to 
their  soundness  and  importance,  he  cannot 
well  doubt  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  in- 
fluence the  conduct  even  of  our  Court  and 
Cabinet.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — and  that  the  course  of  events, 
as  well  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day 
bringing  them  more  and  more  into  discredit. 
Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or 
the  policy  of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  Na- 
tional, when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  only 
with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of 
the  nation  1 — and  why  labour  to  excite  ani- 
mosity against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  are,  and  must  be,  your  sincere  friends, 
merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  inter- 
ested persons  among  them  have  disgusted  the 
great  body  of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the 
senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks 
upon  yours  1 

The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken, 
too,  if  they  suppose  that  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  are  abused  by  the  only  party  that 
does  abuse  them.  They  have  merely  their 
share  of  that  abuse  along  with  all  the  friends 
and  the  advocates  of  Liberty  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  Constitutionalists  of  France, 
including  the  King  and  many  of  his  ministers, 
meet  with  no  better  treatment; — and  those 
who  hold  liberal  opinions  in  this  country,  are 
assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony  and  fierce- 
ness. Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  lan- 
guage held  by  our  ministerial  journals  for  the 
last  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of  Reform 
and  Alarm — and  observe  in  what  way  not 
only  the  whole  class  of  our  own  reformers 
and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and  persons 
of  such  men  as  Lords  Lansdowne,  Grey.  Fitz- 
william,  and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  Messrs.  Brougham,  Lambton,  Tierney, 
and  others,  are  dealt  with  by  these  national 
oracles,  —  and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  his 
countrymen  neither  stand  alone  in  the  mis- 
fortune of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly, 
nor  arc  subjected  to  it  in  very  bad  company. 
We,  too,  he  may  probably  be  aware,  have  had 
our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  he  seems  to 
think  reserved  for  America — ami,  what  is  a 
little  remarkable,  for  being  too  much  her 
advocate.  For  what  we  have  said  of  her  pre- 
sent power  and  future  greatness — her  wisdom 
in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war — and  of  all  the 
invaluable  advantages  of  her  representative 
system — her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures, 
and  standing  armies — we  have  been  subjected 


he  now  complains  for  hi*  country — and  that 
from  the  same  party  scribblers,  with  whoa 
we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  confounded 
and  supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  is  really,  ca 
think,  some  little  presumption  of  our  fairness 
that  the  accusations  against  us  should  be  thai 
contradictory — and  that  for  one  and  the  sum 
set  of  writings,  we  should  be  denounced  br 
the  ultra-royalists  of  England  as  little  better 
than  American  republicans,  and  by  the  ultra- 
patriots  of  America  as  the  jealous  defames 
of  her  Freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
What  we  wish  to  impress  on  Mr.  W.  is,  that 
they  who  daily  traduce  the  largest  and  ablest 
pan  of  the  English  nation,  cannot  possibly  ha 
supposed  to  speak  the  sense  of  that  nation— 
and  that  their  offences  ought  not,  in  reason,  to 
be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  friendi 
of  liberty  in  England  must  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  America.  Every  selfish,  cancan 
with  every  generous  motive,  to  add  strengtk 
to  this  sympathy ;  and  if  any  thing  is  certain 
in  our  late  internal  history,  it  is  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  are  rapidly  increasing  among 
us;  —  partly  from  increased  intelligence— 
partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impa- 
tience— partly  from  mature  conviction,  sod 
instinctive  prudence  and  fear. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising 
from  the  aspect  of  the  times  before  us,  whici 
should  go  far,  we  think,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  strengthen  those  bonds  of  affinity. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  Ou 
World  without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that 
there  is  a  greater  and:  more  momentous  con- 
test impending,  than  ever  before  agitated 
human  society.  In  Germany — in  Spain — in 
France — in  Italy,  the  principles  of  Reform 
and  Liberty  are  visibly  arraying  themselves 
for  a  final  struggle  with  the  principles  of  Es- 
tablished Abuse, — Legitimacy,  or  Tyranny— 
or  whatever  else  it  is  called,  by  its  friends  or 
enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more  modi- 
fied elements  of  the  same  principles  are  stir- 
ring and  heaving,  around,  above  and  beneath 
us,  with  unprecedented  force,  activity,  and 
terror;  and  every  thing  betokens  an  approach- 
ing crisis  in  the  great  European  common- 
wealth, by  the  result  of  which  the  funis 
character  of  its  governments,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  its  society,  will  in  all 
probability  be  determined.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult, or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to  lead 
to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  predict. 
The  struggle  may  be  long  or  transitory — san- 
guinary or  bloodless ;  and  it  may  end  in  s 
great  and  signal  amelioration  of  all  existing 
institutions,  or  in  the  establishment  of  one  vast 
federation  of  military  despots,  domineering  as 
usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism, 
and  gloom.  The  issues  of  all  these  thine* 
are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the  womb 
of  time !  and  no  human  eye  can  yet  fore** 
the  fashion  of  their  accomplishment.  But 
great  changes  are  evidently  preparing:  and 
in  fifty  years — most  probably  in  a  far  shorter 
time — some  material  alterations  must  hare 


to  far  more  virulent  attacks  than  awy  of  wWVv  \ak«v  ^atW v&  w*»x«a,l  the  esta  bushed  govern-    j 
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its  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  the  F.urn- 
na.  i  and 

tumble  basis.  Hall  a  century  cannot 
pas*  away  in  growing  discontents  on  the  part 
ot  thi'  wing  feara  uid  ■, 

tions  on  thai  ol  their  rulers     Thai;  preten- 
sions must  at  last  be  pul  clearly  in  iwui 
abide  the  lettlemeut  ol  force,  01  (ear,  or  reaaon. 
Looking  back  tn  what  baa  already  happened 
in  the  world,  l«>th  recently  and  in  ancient 
ircelj  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
Libeiiv  will  l>f  ultimately  triumphant.    But 
ii  what  trial  i  nigs — what  mar- 

tjrrdoni  rsecutioat  it  is  dooru>-il  to 

woik  out  lis  triumph — we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the 
lower  and  the  higher  classes,  which  was 
lisappearing  wilh  the  increasing 
nlelligenceof  the  former,  but  has  Intel}  been 
renewed  hy  circumstances  which  we 
now  stop  i"  examine,  leads,  we  must . 

ies  as  to  the  character  of  this 
contest ;  and  tills  us  with  apprehensions,  that 
it  may  neither  be  peaceful  nor  brief.  Hut  in 
other  respect,  we  conceive 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  part  that  is 
taken  bv  America  ;  and  oil  the  dispositions 
which  she  towards  the 

differ'  ooncerned.     Her  great  and 

glowing  wealth  and  population — her  muver- 

ms — her  own  imp 
ble  security — and  her  remi  an  the 

Beetle  o  '.ii— must  give  her  prodigious 

power  and  influence  in  Mich  a  crisis,  either  as 
or  umpire,  or.  if  she  take  a  part,  as 
an  aoxiliai  That  she  most  wish 

well  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  it  would  be  in- 
i   indeed  impious,   to  doubt — and 
that  she  should  take  an  active  part  aga 
is  a  thi  n  to  be  imagined  : — Hut  she 

may  stand  aloof,  a  cold  and  disdainful  spec- 
counterfeiting  a  prudent  indifler- 
bat  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
tl.  rent  |o  her,  may  see,  unmoved,  the 
!  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which 
rented, 

Iy  and  happj  termination. 

And  tin-  course  she  w  ill  most  probi 

if  she  allows  hersell  t inceive  antipath  es  to 

i he  faults  of  a  few  calumni 

trivia;  I  nourish  buco  an  an 

towards  England,  as  to  feel  a  repugn 

iuse  with  her.  even  ill  behalf 

of  th  i  inheritance  ol  freedo 

e  is  j  el  ii"  oilier  country  in 
he  principles  ol   libel 

I, tie.-    >it     || 

ith  us — or  in  «  Inch  so  | 
numb  ■  Red  to  write, speak,  and 

taken  reasonable,  liberal,  and  practical  view 
of  those  principles  anil  duties.     The  G 

-  not  always  been  either  wise 

.  m  to  uther  countries; — 

but  it  :  ten,  or  at  least  has  been  oon- 

■j  ■  h.u I;"-  |  ing,  that  the  Free 

1  lotion  of  England  lias  been  a  blessing 

and  protection  t"  the  nmoie§l  nations  of  Eu- 


rope for  the  last  two  hundred  years.     Had 
I  not  been  free,  the  worst  despotism 
in  Europe  would  t  han  it 

is.  at  this  moment.  If  our  world  hail  been 
parcelled  out  amor  -  they 

would  have  run  a  race  of  op  rj  en- 

couraged each  other  in  all  sorts  ol  abuses. 
But  the  existence  of  one  powei  lu!  and  flour- 
ishing  State,  where  juster  maxims  ware  ad- 
mitted, has  shamed  lliom  mil  ol  llieii  worst 
enormiies.  given  countenance  and  enoouraga- 

rnenl  to  the  claims  ol  lie  bjectaj 

and  gradually  laCghl  their  rulers  to  under- 
stand, lliat  a  sssore  ol  liberty  was 
not  only  Compatible  with  national  greatness 

and  splendour,  be 

In  the  days  ol  Queen  El  Bglatid  was 

the  champion  and  asylum  Ol    I  Free- 

dom— in  those  of  King  William,  ot  National 
Independence.  If  a  less  generous  spirit  has 
prevailed  in  her  Cabinet  since  the  settled  pre- 
dominance of  Tory  principles  m  hei  councils) 

still,  the  effects  of  her  Parliamentary  Oppo- 
sition— the  artillery  of  her  Free  Preen — the 
vuiee.  in  abort,  ol    her   People,  which  Mi    W 

has  so  strange]]  mistaken,  have  not  been 
without  ii  - 1— and,  though  some  ila- 

gmnl  acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  recent 
annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  the  dread 
of  the  British  Public  is  felt  a-  fai  as  1 

burgh  and  Vienna;  and  Would  lain  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  it  in.' 

some  Imperial  spoiler  from  a  pari  ol  bis  prey, 
and  lighten,  il  not  break,  the  chains.  "I  many 
distant  captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  generous,  though  perhaps 
decaying  influeuci — it  is  as  an  ■ 
or  in  the  noble  office  ol  pati 
rjg  Genera]  Liberty,  that  We  now  call 
upon  America  to  throw  from  he.  the  m 

of  all  petty  differences  and  ni< flences.  and 

to  iimn  it  dally  with  the  liberal  and 

enlightened  pari  jlish  nation,  at  a 

Season  w  hen  their  joint  efforts  may  be  ;i|(  hllle 

enough  w>  crow  n  n.  se  «  ith  sui 

and   when   their  di-uinon   will  eive  dreadful 

advantages  lo  the  enemies  ol  improvement 
ami  reform.    Tic  uam/U  of  America  has 

already  done   much   lor  ih.'l    I  d    the 

very  e)  >uch  a  country,  undei 

nmeiii,  is  a  Wvi  i  -ih  and  a 

lard  of  encouraei  lneiii.  foi  all  ^  ho  may 
hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  the  ri  siomtioa 
or  the  extension  of  thi 
within  what  w  ide  limits  popular  instill 
are  safe  and   practicable;  and  what  a   laree 

n  of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the 
authority  ol  government,  and  the 

•  t\.      Hut  lor  iitjhnutt,  as  well  as  her 

example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  •  risis  which 
seems  to  be  approaching  : — and  that  influence 
must  be  paralysed  and  inoperative,  il  she 
shall  think  it  u  duly  10  divide  herself  from 
I  .  lo  look  « ith  jealoi  t  pro- 

ri II  the 
box  to 
think  well  ol  \kcA  party,  whether  ii 

it,  which  has  always  inaxtUaCj 

Vlle.l  hi 

cut,  and  dcmocraUc  aw*.  ^ws^exoW— *o.v 
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do  confidently  lay  claim  to  her  favourable 
opinion  for  that  great  majority  of  the  nation 
•which  has  always  been  opposed  to  this  party 
—which  has  partaken  with  her  in  the  honour 
of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  interest  and  duty,  consistency 
and  common  sense,  to  maintain  her  rights  and 
her  reputation,  and  to  promote  and  proclaim 
her  prosperity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  ve  belong,  and  to 
which  our  pen  has  been  devoted,  we  suppose 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  announce,  even  in 
America ;  and  therefore,  without  recapitulat- 
ing any  part  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we 
think  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
charge  exhibited  against  us  by  Mr.  W.  is,  at 
least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlucky  and  im- 
probable one — that  we  are  actuated  by  jeal- 
ousy and  spite  towards  America,  and  nave 
joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation, 
m  order  to  diffuse  among  our  countrymen  a 

general  sentiment  of  hostility  and  dislike  to 
er !  Grievous  as  this  charge  is,  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us  to  re- 
late to  something  of  far  higher  importance 
than  the  character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  an  imputation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  few  anonymous  writers.  In  that 
ease,  we  should  have  left  the  matter,  as  all 
the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly  left  it  in 
other  cases,  to  be  determined  by  our  readers 
upon  the  evidence  before  them.  But  Mr.  W. 
has  been  pleased  to  do  us  the  honour  of  identify- 
ing us  with  the  great  Whig  party  of  this  coun- 
try, or,  rather,  of  considering  us  as  the  expo- 
nents of  those  who  support  the  principles  of 
liberty,  as  it  is  understood  in  England  : — and 
to  think  his  case  sufficiently  made  out  against 
the  Nation  at  large,  if  he  can  prove  that  both 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
had  given  proof  of  deliberate  malice  and 
shameful  unfairness  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
ca. Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the 
question  a  magnitude  that  would  not  other- 
wise belong  to  it;  and  makes  what  might  in 
itself  be  a  mere  personal  or  literary  alterca- 
tion, a  matter  of  national  moment  and  con- 
cernment. If  a  sweeping  conviction  of  mean 
jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility  is  to  be  en- 
tered up  against  the  whole  British  nation,  and 
a  corresponding  spirit  to  be  conjured  np  in  the 
breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  well  as  the  Quar- 
terly, has  given  proof  of  such  dispositions, — 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  mean  or  or- 
dinary importance,  to  determine  whether  this 
charge  has  been  justly  brought  against  that 
unfortunate  journal,  and  whether  its  accuser 
has  made  out  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  ver- 
dict leading  to  such  consequences. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  alto- 
gether the  justice  of  the  charge : — But  we 
wish  distinctly  to  say  in  the  beginning,  that  if 
it  should  appear  to  anyone  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  variety 
of  hands,  in  the  course  of  twenty  long  years, 
some  rash  or  petulant  expressions  had  been 
admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  might  be  justly  offend- 


ed, we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no  aiunrtv  I* 
justify  these  expressions, — nor  any  feav  that, 
with  the  liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  the 
nation  to  which  they  relate,  our  avowal  of  >»• 
gret  for  having  employed  them  will  not  In 
received  as  a  sufficient  atonement.  Eves  a 
private  life,  and  without  the  provocation  <f 
public  controversy,  there  are  not  many  net. 
who,  in  half  the  tune  we  have  mentioned,  dt 
not  say  some  things  to  the  slight  or  disparage- 
ment of  their  best  friends ;  which,  if  all  "nt 
in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  by  rote,"  i 
might  be  hard  to  answer : — and  yet,  among 
people  of  ordinary  sense  or  temper,  such  thnsp 
never  break  any  squares — and  the  disposition 
are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  onri 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a  set  of  peevuk 
phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selected  out  of 
his  whole  conversation.  But  we  really  doaot 
think  that  we  shall  very  much  need  the  bens- 
fit  of  this  plain  consideration,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — That,  in  point  of  fast, 
we  have  spoken  far  more  good  of  Amelia 
than  ill — that  in  nine  instances  out  of  tea, 
where  we  have  mentioned  her,  it  has  ben 
for  praise— and  that  in  almost  all  that  is  essea 
tial  or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken 
nothing  but  good; — while  our  censures  hsw 
been  wholly  confined  to  matters  of  inferior 
note,  and  generally  accompanied  with  at 
apology  for  their  existence,  and  a  predicts* 
of  their  speedy  disappearance. 

Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and 
with  earnestness  of  America,  has  been  will 
a  view  to  conciliate  towards  her  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  our  own  country  ;  and  we  haw 
scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate  mis- 
ner,  except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
our  readers  the  signal  prosperity  she  has  en- 
joyed— ihe  magical  rapidity  of  "her  advance* 
in  wealth  and  population — and  the  extraordi- 
nary power  and  greatness  to  which  she  iseri- 
dently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  haw 
held  but  one  language,  and  one  tenor  of  sen- 
timent ;  and  have  never  missed  an  opporhh 
nity  of  enforcing  our  views  on  our  readers— 
and  that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluctantly,  bat 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  wnick 
we  were  capable ;  and  we  do  accordingly  taks 
upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European  publica- 
tion have  those  views  been  urged  with  the 
same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed  at  every 
season,  and  under  every  change  of  circum- 
stances, with  such  steadiness  and  uniformity. 
We  have  been  equally  consistent  and  equally 
explicit,  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  wbicl 
that  country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of 
her  elective  system — the  lightness  of  her  pub- 
lic burdens — the  freedom  of  her  press— -and 
the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.  Tho 
praise  of  the  Government  is  implied  in  the 
praise  of  these  institutions ;  but  we  have  not 
omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify,  in  ex- 
press terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and 
prudence.  Of  the  character  of  the  people, 
too,  in  all  its  more  serious  aspects,  we  have 
spoken  with  the  same  undeviating  favour ; 
and  have  always  represented  them  as  bravo, 
enterprising,  acute,  industrious,  and  patriotic 
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We  need  not  load  our  pages  with  quotation* 
to  provi'  the  accuracy  of  this  representation 
—our  whole  work  is  full  of  them;  and  Mr. 
\V.  himself  ha*  quoted  enough,  both  iu  the 
cutset  of  his  book  and  in  the  body  of  it,  to 
satisfy  even  such  at  may  Lake  their  informa- 
tion from  him,  that  such  have  alwa)s  been 
our  opinion".  Mr.  \V.  indeed  seems  to  ima- 
gine, that  other  passages,  which  he  has  cited, 
import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of  ih.'s.' ; 
and  thai  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  iu  the 
guilt  ot"  malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  in- 
consistency. Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one 
of  the  radical  and  almost  unaccountable  errors 
With  which  ilie  work  before  us  is  chargeable. 
There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradic- 
tion.  We  can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point 
like  this,than  make  a  distinct  asseveration;  but, 
after  having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and  With 
a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Review,  we 
molly,  that  (here  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  a  single  passage  inconsistent,  or  at 
all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  to  which 
re  just  alluded.  We  hare  never  spoken 
in  one  Way  of  the  prosperity  and  future 
tuessof  America,  and  of  the  importance 
cultivating  amicable  relatione  with  her — 
hut  in  one  way  of  the  freedom,  i 
ness.  and  general  wisdom  of  her  government 
— never  but  in  one  way  of  the  bravery,  intelli- 
activity,  and  [mtriotism  of  her  people, 
bich  Mr  W.  accuses  us  of 
■  ami  unfairness,  all  relate,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  con- 
siderable matters. 

in,  as  we  must  now  do,  that 
upon  the  subjects  that  have  been  specified, 
ttimony  has  been  eminently  and  exclu- 
sively favourable  to  America,  and  that  we  have 
never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend  tfa 

and  friendly  relations  with  her.  hdw. 
be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief 
and   most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or 
!  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility  to  her 
body  of  our  nation'  and  even   repre- 
making  reciprocal  hostility  a  point 
of  duly  iu  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our  oblo- 
I'ur  ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  as  little 
i  answer  this  question,  as  the  most  ig- 
I  of  our  readers; — but  we  shall  lay  be- 
>me  account  of  the  proofs  on  which 
Mr     W.    relies   for  our  condemnation;  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  sentence  which  these 
10  justify      There  are  a  variety  of 
-  in  our  indictment ;  but,  in  so  far  as  we 
able  to  collect,  the  heads  of  our 
re  as  follows.     1st,  That  we  have 
!  with  uncharitable  and  undue  severity, 
Imitted  want  of  indigenous  literature  in 
I  the  scarcity  of  men  of  genius; 
lion  of  iS.it  charge,  That  we 
aoghed  too  ill-naturedly  at  the  affecta- 
tions a  >w'sColumbiad,  made  an  on- 
jlimate  of  the  merits  of  Marshall's  His- 
lams1  Letters,  and  spoken  illiber- 
the  insignificance  of  certain  An 

d    Transactions;    3dly,  That    we 
I  the  manners  of  the  fashion- 


agreeable  than  those  of  Europe — the  lower 
Orden  as  impertinently  inquisitive,  and  the 
whole  H  too  vain  of  r  f  ,  4th,  and 

finally,  That  we  have  reproached  them  too 
bitterly  with  their  negro  NBvi 

These,  we  think,  are  the  whale,  ami  certainly 
they  are  the  chief,  of  the  charges 
and,  before  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  particu- 
lar-, we  should  just  like  to  ask,  whether,  if 
the]  weie  all  admitted  to  be  Hue.  ihei 
afford  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  whan 
set  by  the  side  of  the  favourable  representa- 
tions we  have  mude  u  oh  so  much  morei 
estness  on  points  of  much  more  importance, 
for  imputing  to  their  authors,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  de- 
sign to  make  America  odious  and  despicable 
iu  the  eyes  of  the  world  !     This  charge,  we 
will  con  less,  appears  to  us  most  i 
— and,  when  the  facts  already  stated  are  taken 
into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.     Though  wo 
are  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Ameri- 
cans— though  we  think  favoumbl; 
highly,  of  many  things  in  their  institution*, 
government  and  character, — we  are  not  their 
stipendiary  Laureates  or  blind  adulators 

must  insist  on  our  riyht  to  lake  notice  ol  \i  hat 

oeive   to   I"'   theil  errors  and  di 
«  it li  the  san  «  Inch  we  use  I 

own  and  to  all  other  nations.     It  has  already 
been  shown,  that  we  bare  by  DO  mean 
fined  ourselves  to  this  privilege  of  censure: 
and  the  compbunt  seems  to  b  hooM 

ever  have  presumed  to  use  it  at  all.  We  really 
do  not  understand  this.  We  hnve  spoken  much 
LVOOrabiyof  their  government  and  in- 
stitutions than  we  have  done  of  our  own.  We 
have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as 
much  indulgence,  and  spoken  of  their  national 
character  in  terms  of  equal  respect :  But  be- 
cause  we  have  pointed  out  certain  undnuable 

-  and  laughed  at  some  rndtftnsft 
surdities,  we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial 
and  unfair  nationality,  and  represented  as  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  whole  nation 
into  disrepute  !  Even  if  we  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  in  opinion  with  Mr.  W.,  or  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of  the 
points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  dil 
instead  of  having  his  substantial  admission  of 
their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly 
appears  to  us,  would  neither  be  a  good  ground 
for  questioning  our  good  faith,  nor  a  reason- 
able occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hos- 
tility against  the  country  to  which  nre  belong. 
Men  may  differ  conscientiously  in  thei 
in  literature  and  manners,  and  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  injustice  or  sinfulness  of  domestic 
slavery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in 
public — or  so  at  least  we  have  fancied — with- 
out being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But 
a  very  slight  examination  of  each  of  the  arti- 
clcs  of  charge  will  show  still  more  clearly 
upon  what  slight  grounds  they  have  been 
hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  than 
of  reason  there  is  in  the  accusation. 

I.  Upon  the  first  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does, 
nor  can  deny,  that  our  statements  are  perfectly 
correct.     The  Americans  have  scatcel'j  *»t 
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any  authors  of  celebrity.*  The  fact  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all 
■who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them ; — and 
■we  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from  bringing 
it  forward  in  an  insulting  or  invidious  manner, 
■we  have  never,  we  believe,  alluded  to  it  with- 
out adding  such  explanations  as  in  candour 
we  thought  due,  and  as  were  calculated  to 
take  from  it  all  shadow  of  offence.  So  early 
as  in  our  third  Number  (printed  in  1802),  we 
observed  that  "Literature  was  one  of  those 
finer  Manufactures  which  a  new  country  will 
always  find  it  better  to  import  than  to  raise ;" 
— and,  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure 
and  hereditary  wealth  naturally  lead  to  this 
arrangement,  we  added,  that  "  the  Americans 
had  shown  abundance  of  talent,  wherever  in- 
ducements had  been  held  out  for  its  exertion; 
that  their  party-pamphlets  were  written  with 
great  keenness  and  spirit ;  and  that  their  ora- 
tors frequently  displayed  a  vehemence,  cor- 
rectness, and  animation,  that  would  command 
the  admiration  of  any  European  audience." 
Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm  testi- 
mony we  bore,  in  our  twelfth  Volume,  to  the 
merits  of  the  papers  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Federalist : — And  in  our  sixteenth,  we 
observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  her 
attention  to  letters,  "  we  had  no  doubt  that 
her  authors  would  improve  and  multiply,  to  a 
degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions 
necessary  to  keep  the  start  we  have  of  them." 
In  a  subsequent  Number,  we  add  the  import- 
ant remark,  that  "  among  them,  the  men  who 
write  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  read;" 
and  that,  though  they  have  as  yet  but  few 
native  authors,  "the  individuals  are  innumer- 
able who  make  use  of  literature  to  improve 
their  understandings,  and  add  to  their  happi- 
ness." The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed 
in  a  late  article,  which  seems  to  have  given 
Mr.  VV.  very  great  offence — though  we  can 
discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question, 
except  the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can 
afford  room  for  misconstruction.  "  Native  lite- 
rature," says  the  Reviewer,  "  the  Americans 
have  none :  It  is  all  imported.  And  why 
should  they  write  books,  when  a  six  weeks' 
passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  our 
sense,  science,  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogs- 
heads?"— Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of 
this,  but  the  following — "  The  Americans  do 
not  write  books ;  but  "it  must  not  be  inferred, 
from  this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent 
about  literature. — The  true  reason  is,  that  they 
get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ;  and  are,  in  this  respect,  just  in  the 
condition  of  any  of  our  great  trading  or  manu- 
facturing districts  at  home,  within  the  locality 
of  which  there  is  no  encouragement  for  authors 
to  settle,  though  there  is  at  least  as  much 
reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places." 
This  has  all  along  been  our  meaning — and 
we  think  it  has  been  clearly  enough  express- 
ed.   The  Americans,  in  fact,  are  at  least  as 


*  This  might  require  more  qualification  now, 
ths>n  in  1820,  when  it  was  written — or  rather,  than 
in  )  810,  befoie  which  almoat  a\\  the  te-netta  con- 
taining the  assertion  had  appeared. 


great  readers  as  the  English,  and  take  off  in 
mense  editions  of  all  our  popular  works;—, 
and  while  we  hlTe  repeatedly  stated  th» 
causes  that  have  probably  withheld  them 
from  becoming  authors  in  great  uuroben 
themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  we  have 
ever  represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  neg- 
ligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  Ameri- 
can works,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  onr 
justification  will  be  altogether  as  easy  as  m 
the  case  of  our  general  remarks  on  their  rarity. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly  illustrate 
the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under 
which  Mr.  W.  has  composed  this  part  of  his 
work,  than  the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he 
has  made  on  our  very  innocent  and  good- 
natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Columbiad.  It  if 
very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange 
neologisms,  and  pointed  out  some  of  its  other 
manilold  faults.  But  is  it  possible  for  any  one 
seriously  to  believe,  that  this  gentle  castigation 
was  dictated  by  national  animosity  1 — or  does 
Mr.  W.  really  believe  that,  if  the  same  work 
had  been  published  in  England,  it  wonld  haTe 
met  with  a  milder  treatment  ?  If  the  book  was 
so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any 
notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge  your  malignity; 
To  this  we  answer,  first,  That  a  handsome 
quarto  of  verse,  from  a  country  which  pro- 
duces so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our  atten- 
tion more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared 
among  ourselves;  secondly,  That  its  faults 
were  of  so  peculiar  and  amusing  a  kind,  as  to 
call  for  animadversion  rather  than  neglect; 
and,  thirdly,  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W'.'s 
remarks  would  indeed  anticipate,  That,  in 
spite  of  these  faults,  the  book  actually  had 
merits  that  entitled  it  to  notice;  and  that* 
very  considerable  part  of  our  article  is  ac- 
cordingly employed  in  bringing  those  merits 
into  view.  In  common  candour,  we  must  say, 
Mr.  W.  should  have  acknow  ledged  this,  when 
complaining  of  the  illiberal  severity  with 
which  Mr.  Barlow's  work  had  been  treated. 
For,  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  given  it  fully 
as  much  praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent 
American,  can  say  it  deserves;  and  have  been 
at  some  pains  in  vindicating  the  author's  sen- 
timents from  misconstruction,  as  well  as  res 
cuing  his  beauties  from  neglect.  Yet  Mr.  W 
is  pleased  to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  work 
"  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  the  Mo 
mus  of  the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion;" 
and  is  very  surly  and  austere  at  "the  exquisite 
jokes"  of  which  he  says  it  consists.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about 
the  quality  of  our  jokes: — though  we  lake 
leave  to  appeal  to  a  gayer  critic — or  to  him- 
self in  better  humour — from  his  present  sen- 
tence of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have  re- 
collected, that,  besides  stating,  in  distinct 
terms,  that  "his  versification  was  generally 
both  soft  and  sonorouf .  and  that  there  were 
many  passages  of  till  and  vigorous  descrip- 
tion, and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to 
the  praise  of  magnificence,"  the  critics  had 
summed  up  their  observations  by  saying, 
"•  \!Vxa.\.  Vfta  woxtat's  talents  were  evidently  »■ 
«^ecta&te',  wi  1ta&>  «ex«^j  •»»  they"  had 
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been  otiiged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  die 
lion,  in  11  great  jiarl  of  the  volume,  they  con- 
sidered him  as  a  giant  in  comparison  with 
many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who 
disgraced  our  English  literature  by  their  oc- 
casional success ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay 
some  attention  to  purity  of  style  and  simpli- 
city'if  composition,  they  had  no  doubt  that  he 
migbl  produce  something  which  English  poets 
'would  envy,  and  English  critics  applaud." 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask, 
of  national  spite  ami  hostility? — or  is  it  not 
true,  that  our  account  of  the  poem  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  fair  but  favourable,  and  the 
•  ■  "I  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and 
friendly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whiggish 
Scotchman  :  As  to  "  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  W.  differs 
very  much  from  the  Reviewers.  He  says, 
"  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  story  of 
their  Revolution  has  been  told  absolutely  well 
by  tins  iiiittior  r'  and  we,  after  complaining  of 
its  being  cold,  heavy,  and  tedious,  li.iw  dis- 
tinctly testified,  that  "it  displayed  industry, 
good  sense,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  ; 

impartiality;  and  that  the  style, 
though  neither  elegant  nor  impressive,  was 
vet,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  manly."  Mr. 
W.,  however, thinks  thai  nothing  but  national 
spite  and  illiberally  can  account  for  our  say- 
ing, "  that  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself 
a  reputation  commensurate  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  work;"  and  "that  what  pa 
with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his  readers,  be 
pronounced  d  lily:"  And  then 

.  leavours  to   Bhow,  lhal   a   pu~- 
Which  we  say  that  "  Mr.  Marshall's  narrative 

kis  deficient  in  <ilm<i<l  every  thing  that  con- 
Btituies  lusloriral  excellence."  is  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  the  favourable  sentet 
hare  transcribed  in  the  beginning;  not  see- 
_-.  or  not  choosing  to  see.  that  in  the  one 
e  are  speaking  of  the  literary  merits 
of  the  work  as  an  historical  composition,  and 
in  the  other  of  its  value  in  respect  of  the 
news  and  information  it  supplies.  But  the 
question  is  mil,  whether  our  criticism  is  just 
and  able,  or  otherwise;  but  whether  it  indi- 
cates any  little  spirit  of  detraction  and  national 
rancour — and  this  it  would  seem  not  very  dif- 

ber.  If  we  had  taken  the  occasion 
of  this  publication  to  gather  together  all  the 
eul  awkward,  and  disreputable  things 
that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  tin-  revolti- 

Itionary  councils  and  campaigns,  and  to  make 
story  of  this  memorable  strugj 
■   for  insinuations  against  the  ci 
of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we 
rniL'h'    vviih   reason,  have   been   subjected   to 
we  now  confidently  repel.     Hut 
is  not  a  word  in  the  article  that  looks 
I  the  only  ground  for  the  impu- 
tation is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshall's 
ik   dull  and  ho 

bleand  tedious,  while  neither  Mr, ' 

ly  else,  ever  thought  or  said  any 

else  ol  it.    It  is  his  styl ly  thai  we 

to.    Of  his  genera)  sentiments — of  the 
conduct  and  character  ol  Jus  hero — and  of 

BlBlBlBlBHKb  nf  hit  ranntrv.   u«  arvealr  ■«  I  tin 


warmest  friends  of  America,  and  the  warmest 
iers  of  American  virtue,  would  wish  us 
to  speak  We  shall  add  but  one  short  passage 
as  a  specimen  of  the  real  tone  of  this  insolent 
and  illiberal  production. 

"  History  lias  no  other  example  of  so  happy  tn 
10  J  revolution,  consummated  by  a  long  civil 
war.  Indeed  it  seems  in  be  very  near  a  maxim  in 
political  philosophy,  that  a  free  government  runnoi 
be  obtained  where  a  long  employment  ol  military 
force  has  been  necessary  to  establish  it.  In  the 
case  of  America,  however,  ihe  military  power  was, 
by  a  rare  felicity,  disarmed  by  that  very  influence 
which  makes  a  revolutionary  army  so  formidable 
to  liberty:  For  ihe  images  of  Urnndeur  anil  Power 
— thone  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled  in  the  stormy 
atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  allure  the  ambi- 
tious and  dazzle  the  weak — made  no  impression 
on  the  firm  and  vittuous  soul  of  the  American 
commander." 

As  to  Adams'  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  ie 
nearly  the  same.  We  certainly  do  not  run 
into  extravagant  compliments  to  the  author, 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the 
American  President  ;  But  he  is  treated  with 
sufficient  courtesy  and  respect;  and  Mr.  W. 
cannot  well  deny  that  the  book  is  very  fairly 
rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  Tie 
is  no  ridicule,  nor  any  attempt  at  sneering, 
throughout  the  article.  The  work  is  described 
as  "  easy  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining," — as 
containing  some  excellent  remarks  on  Educa- 
tion,— and  indicating,  throughout,"  that  set- 
tled attachment  to  freedom  which  ie  worked 
into  the  constitution  of  every  man  of  virtue 
who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and 
prosj»  .in unity."    As  to  the  style,  we 

remark,  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and 
inoffensive  manner,  that  "  though  it  is  re- 
markably free  from  those  affectations  and 
corruptions  of  phrase  that  overrun  the  com- 
positions of  his  country,  a  few  national,  per- 
haps we  might  still  venture  to  call  them  pro- 
vincial, peculiarities,  night  be 
and  then  we  add.  in  a  Style  which  we  do  not 
think  can  appear  impolite,  even  to  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  "that  if  men  of  birth  and 
education  in  that  other  England  winch  they 
are  building  up  in  the  W'e-t.  will  not  dili- 
gently study  the  great  authors  who  lived  and 
purified  the  language  nf  our  •  re- 

lathers,    we   niusi  ihe  only  liadgo 

that  is  still  worn  of  our  consanguinity."  Un- 
less the  Americans  :nc  really  to  set  up  a 
new   standnrd  of  speech  •    that 

•  inaiks  are  perfectly  just  and  unan- 
swerable; and  we  are  sons,  at  all  events,  mat 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  a  spirit  of  insult 
or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American 
Transaction*  i-  perhaps  rnorr  liable  to  objec- 
tion; and,  on  looking  back  to  it.  we  at  once 
admit  that  it  contains  some  petulant  and  rash 
expressions  which  had  better  have  been  omit- 
teri — and  thai  il  tone  is  les*  liberal 

and  courteous  than  might  hsi 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  which  m 
i  the  most  offensive  of  out  dv«^vwc«v* 
n  Y\W.vUu>-,  n  owe  cA  >toa_*ax\\«A., 
and   that  \V  S*TC**nxe  \v\\\v«\\\eV\\\*  *^*-" 
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which,  with  many  other*,  may  serve  to  ex- 
pose the  singular  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr. 
W.  has  been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  as- 
sert that  we  began  our  labours  with  civility 
and  kindness  towards  his  country,  and  have 
only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its 
inveterate  enemies  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume 
containing  very  Utile  that  was  at  all  interest- 
ing, and  a  good  part  of  it  being  composed  in 
a  style  very  ill  suited  for  such  a  publication. 
Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical 
office,  which  Mr.  W.  can  only  explain  on  the 
supposition  of  national  jealousy  and  malice. 
As  proofs  of  an  opposite  disposition,  we  beg 
leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated 

S raise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin — to  our 
igh  and  distinguished  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  The  Federalist — to  the  terms  of  commend- 
ation in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  Journal 
of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke :  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which 
we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet 
published  at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  1810, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
hereafter, — though  each  and  all  of  those  per- 
formances touched  much  more  nearly  on  sub- 
jects of  national  contention,  and  were  far 
more  apt  to  provoke  feelings  of  rivalry,  than 
any  thing  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
ox  the  tuneful  pages  of  the  Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  Chapter  of 
Manners;  on  which,  though  we  have  said  less 
than  on  any  other,  we  suspect  we  have  given 
more  offence — and,  if  possible,  with  less  rea- 
son. We  may  despatch  the  lower  orders  first, 
before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fashion.  The 
charge  here  is,  that  we  have  unjustly  libelled 
those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  place,  that 
they  were  too  much  addicted  to  spirituous  li- 
quors ;  in  another,  that  they  were  rudely  in- 
quisitive; and  in  a  third,  that  they  were 
absurdly  vain  of  their  free  constitution,  and 
offensive  in  boasting  of  it.  Now,  we  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  making  these  imputations; 
but  we  find  them  stated  in  the  narrative  of 
every  traveller  who  has  visited  their  country  ; 
and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better  wri- 
ters among  themselves,  from  Franklin  to 
Cooper  inclusive.  We  have  noticed  them, 
too,  without  bitterness  or  insult,  and  generally 
in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose  au- 
thority they  are  stated.  Neither  are  the  im- 
putations themselves  very  grievous,  or  such 
as  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any  great  ma- 
lignity in  their  authors.  Their  inquisitiveness, 
and  the  boast  of  their  freedom,  are  but  ex- 
cesses of  laudable  qualities;  and  intemper- 
ance, though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in 
itself,  a  sin  rather  against  prudence  than  mo- 
rality. Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended,  too,  be- 
cause we  have  said  that  "  the  people  of  the 
Western  States  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers 
—because  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them. 
>nd  because  they  have  always  plenty  of  maize 
and  hams ;"  as  if  this  were  not  the  rationale 
of  all  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders, 
fcroughout  the  world,  —and  familiarly  applied, 
among  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our  Highland- 


ers and  remote  Irish.  But  slight  as  theis 
charges  are,  we  may  admit,  that  Mr.  W.  wouM 
have  had  some  reason  to  complain  if  they  had 
included  all  that  we  had  ever  said  of  the  great 
bulk  of  his  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  wt 
have  all  along  been  much  more  careful  to  no- 
lice  their  virtues  than  their  faults,  and  have  toe 
no  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  well  of  them. 
In  our  twenty-third  Number,  we  have  said 
"  The  great  body  of  the  American  people  it 
better  educated,  and  more  comfortably  situated, 
than  the  bulk  of  any  European  community; 
and  possesses  all  the  accomplishments  that 
are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  persons  of  thf 
same  occupation  and  condition."  And  mm 
recently,  "The  Americans  are  about  as  put 
ished  as  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  our 
own  countrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks:  sod 
aiite  as  moral,  and  well  educated,  in  ike  Mirer. 
Their  virtues  too  are  such  as  we  ought  to  ad- 
mire; for  they  are  those  on  which  we  Taint 
ourselves  most  highly."  We  have  never  said 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  this : — and  if  tail 
be  to  libel  a  whole  nation,  and  to  villify  sod 
degrade  them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  ws 
have  certainly  been  guilty  of  that  enormity. 
As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  vt 
have  really  said  very  little  about  them,  and 
can  scarcely  recollect  having  given  any  posi- 
tive opinion  on  the  subject.  We  have  lately 
quoted,  with  warm  approbation,  Captain  Hall  • 
strong  and  very  respectable  testimony  to  theil 
agreeableness — and  certainly  have  never  con- 
tradicted it  on  our  own  authority.  We  hats 
made  however  certain  hypothetical  and  con- 

i'ectural  observations,  which,  we  gather  from 
At.  W.,  have  given  some  offence — we  must 
say,  we  think,  very  unreasonably.  We  haw 
said,  for  example,  as  already  quoted,  that  "ths 
Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  ninety- 
nine  in  one  hundred  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  the  upper  ranks."  Is  it  the  reservation  of 
this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our  own  favour 
that  is  resented  ?  Why,  our  very  seniority,  ws 
think,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  prece- 
dence :  and  we  must  say  that  our  monarchy 
— our  nobility— our  greater  proportion  of  he- 
reditary wealth,  and  our  closer  connection  with 
the  old  civilised  world,  might  have  justified  s 
higher  percentage.  But  we  will  not  dispute 
with  Mr.  W.  even  upon  this  point.  Let  him 
set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  ths 
score  merely  of  our  national  partiality ; — and 
he  must  estimate  that  element  very  far  indeed 
below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  sufficient  for  it,  without  the  supposition  of 
intended  insult  or  malignity.  Was  there  ever 
any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  owa 
manners  to  those  of  any  of  its  neighbours  !— 
or  can  Mr.  W.  produce  another  instance  in 
which  it  was  ever  before  allowed,  that  a  rival 
came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one  hundreth 
of  its  own  excellence  ] 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this. 
Understanding  that  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  chief  cities  of  America,  were  their 
opulent  merchants,  we  conjectured  that  theil 
society  was  probably  much  of  the  same  des- 
cription with  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow : — And  does  Mr.  W.  really  thin* 
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ere  is  any  disparagement  in  this? — Does  he 
know  that  these  places  have  been  graced, 
for  generations,  by  simo  of  the  most  deterring 
end  enlightened  citizens,  and  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  that  have  ever 
adorned  our  nation  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
Adam  Smith,  and  Keid,  and  Miller,  spent  their 
happiest  days  in  Glasgow ;  that  Rescue  ami 
Curne  illustrated  the  society  of  Liverpool — 
and  Priestley  and  Ferru-ir  and  Darwin  that  of 
Manchester  ?  The  wealth  and  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  all  the  places  is  equally  indisputable 
— HUid  we  confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which 
of  the  elemi  -jier.lability  they  can  be 

imagined  la  be  inferior  to  New  York,  or  Bal- 
timore, or  Philadelphia. 

But  theie  is  \et  another  passage  in  the  Re- 
view which  Mr.  W.  has  quoted  as  insulting 
and  vituperative — for  such  a  construction  of 

which  we  > fesa  ourselves  still  less  able  to 

divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and 
very  earnest  attempt  to  overcome  tin 
monarchic i!  prejudices  of  a  purl  of  our  own 
country  against  the  Americans,  and  notices 
this  objection  to  their  manners  only  collaterally 
anil  h\  pothetically.  Mr.  VV.  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  rnurtieirs  and  zealots  of  monarchy  im- 
pute rudeness  and  vulgarity  to  republicans. 
The  Preach  used  to  describe  an  im 
person  as  having  "  Les  manieres  d'un  Suisse, 
En  Hnllando  civilise  j" — and  the  Court  fact  inn 
among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach 
when  we  went  to  war  with  the  Americans. 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attack, 
we  expressed  ourselves  in  1814  as  follows. 


WHIl 

the* 
I0111 

s 

■hi  i 


"  The  complaint  respecting  America  is,  thai  there 
are  no  people  of  fashion, — that  iheir  rolumn  mill 
wants  in  Corinthian  capful,  or,  in  oilier  words,  thai 
those  who  are  rich  and  idle,  have  not  yet  existed  so 
long,  or  in  such  numbers,  as  to  hove  brought  10  full 
lection  that  system  of  ingenious  trifling  and  ele- 
asiion.  by  meant  of  which  it  has  been  dis- 
hatwealih  and  leisure  may  be  most  agree- 
-posed  of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so.  and 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  court,  no  n 
ami  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chivalrous  uaagea, 
—and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of 
thus*  wln>  are  rich  and  powerful  have  roiled  thern- 
•elvMi  10  thnt  eminence  by  mercantile  industry,  we 
really  do  not  see  bow  it  could  well  be  otherwise; 
ild  snU  submit,  that  ihis  is  no  lawful  cause 
nial  contempt, or  for  national  hi 
It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  society  among 
iple,  which,  we  take  it,  can  onlv  give  offence 
ing  acquaintance  ;  and.  while  it  does  as 
irt  ol  harm  while  it  aubsisla,  promises,  we  think. 
rery  oonn  to  disappear  altogether,  and  no  longer  to 
afflict  even  our  imagination.  The  number  ot  indi- 
Norn  10  th.  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth 
-.ia*  daily  increasing  in  that  country  ; 
and  II  it  impossible  that  their  muliipliiaii.iu  'with 
all  the  madelaof  European  refinement  hrfor-  L.  m, 
and  all  iha  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  govern- 
ment  ond  a  general  lystam  ol  good  edoeauon]  should 
fail.  »  :  Inn  i  very  short  period,  to  give  lurili  la 
ionr  t>f  rntivrrtatinn  and  foeielu,  and  to  siefteera 
•*  A  <inH  snfausf.     l.nless  wo  ore  very 

indeed,  Ikr  tfmptomi  el 
change  may  already  he  traced  in  Ihcir  cities.    Their 

'.I  lor  uue  1  ov»t  nil  thi 

triss  of  Europe  fur  ihoir  improvcnicii1 
mens    I  illv   tnel   with,    even    in    Ihese 

islands,  wbirh.  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  mum  ad- 
I  '  to  the  beat  blood  of  the 
Irom  attach  they  originally  sprung." 


Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence 
in  this'! — lit  ihe  Itr.-t  place,  is  it  not  substan- 
tially true  .' — in  the  next  place,  is  it  not  uiiMly 
and  respectfully  staled  '.  Is  it  not  true,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the 
higher  society  of  the  American  cities,  have 
raised  themselves  to  opulence  by  r> 
pursuits! — and   is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in 

i  alone,  ihis  is  not  to  pnulin  e  it- 
effects  upon  the  style  and   tone  nl   soi 
As  families  become  old,  and  hereditary 
comes  to  be  the  tm i 1 1 •  •  t i  ol  mail] .  ii  cai  not  hot 
happen  that  a  change  of  manners  will   lake 
-cad  is  it  an  insult  to  suppose  that  this 
change  will  be  nn  improvement  '  Surely  they 
cannot  be  perfect,  both  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  an  tn  !><• ;  and,  while  it  ,  (Mai- 

Ma  to  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  in- 
evitable, the  offence  seems  to  be.  that  it  is 
ezpMIM  to  hfl  for  I  lit-  belter  !  It  is  nn|  le—iblo, 
we  think,  that  Mr  \V.  can  serion 
that  the  manners  of  any  country  D]  on  i  arlh 
can  be  si  dignified  and  refined — 01  llieir  bum 
of  conversation  and  society  so  good.  «  hen  the 
most  Qgttriog persons  oome  into  company  from 

the  desk  and  the  counting-house,  as  when 
they  pass  only  from  one  assembly  10  another, 
anif  liave  had  no  other  study  nr  employment 
from  their  youth  up.  than  n>  rei 
asreeahle,  and  to  cultivate  those  I 
manners  which  sive  its  charm  tn  polite  con- 
•ii.  If  I  he  re  are  any  persons  in  America 
who  seriously  dispute  the  aeeuracj  Ol  these 
opinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  ihey 
will  turn  out  to  be  those  «  horn  the  rt  -I  "f  the 
country  would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their 
truth.     The   truly  polite,  we  aded, 

will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we 
hare  stated  it.  The  upsiarls  alone  will  ona> 
lend  for  theit  present  perfection.  II  are  hare 
really  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  pive  any  of- 
fence by  our  observations.  I  that 
offence  will  be  greater  at  Cincinnati  than  at 
New  York. — and  not  i|tiile  so  slight  at  New 
York  as  at  Philadelphia  or  Bo 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  ,  -  lopto 

any  further — nor 

vmce  those  »  It"  may  not  be  already  satisfied. 
If  Mr.  W.  really  thinks  us  wrong  i  I  hi 
inns  we  have  now  expressed,  we  are  willing 
for  the  present  to  be  thought  so:  l!ut  Barely 
we  have  saul  enough  in  show  thai  wt  hen 
plausible  groundi  m  (bow 
surelv,  if  we  did  aatertadn  th.  m.  ii  waa  im- 
possible to  express  them  in  a  manner 

lensive.  We  did  mil  even  reeur  tn  thi 
spontaneously — but  occasionally  took  it 
a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America,  with  a 
party  of  our  own  countrymen.  What  w 
was  not  addressed  /o  America — but  - 
her;  and,  most   indiepntabl;  .••mlly 

intentions  to  the  people  of  both  aounti 

But  we  have  dwelt  to 
The  manners  of  fashionable  lie,  and   the  ri 
valrv  of  6on  ion  between  one  country  and 

anolher,  is,  after  all.  bol   a   | 

copy  the  attention  of  philosopher*,  or  affect 

the    |>eaee  of   nations — Of  what    real   i-onse- 

iie  happine  j  "i  a 

country,  how  a  few  thousand   AW.    v»'a\\«>— 
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probably  neither  the  most  virtuous  nor  the 
most  useful  of  their  fellow-citizens — pass 
their  time,  or  divert  the  ennui  of  their  inac- 
tivity'!— And  men  must  really  have  a  great 
propensity  to  hate  each  other,  when  it  is 
thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel,  that 
the  rich  disauvris  of  one  country  are  accused 
of  not  knowing  how  to  get  through  their  day 
so  cleverly  as  those  of  another.  Manners 
alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to 
country ,  and'  much  is  at  all  times  arbitrary 
and  conventional  in  that  which  is  esteemed 
the  best.  What  pleases  and  amuses  each 
people  the  most,  is  the  best  for  that  people : 
And.  where  states  are  tolerably  equal  in  power 
and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconcileable  diver- 
sity is  often  maintained  with,  suitable  arro- 
gance and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  stan- 
dard recognised  or  dreamed  of.  The  bon  ton 
of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose, 
with  the  bon  ton  of  Paris — ana  that  of  Con- 
stantinople but  little  resemblance  to  either. 
The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete 
within  the  limits  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently great,  to  show  the  folly  of  being  dog- 
matical or  intolerant  upon  a  subject  so  inca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  principle.  The 
Fiench  accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality, 
and  we  accuse  them  of  monkey  tricks  and 
impertinence.  The  good  company  of  Rome 
would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  amusement  at 
Amsterdam ;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid. 
The  manners  of  America,  then,  are  probably 
the  best  for  America :  But,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, they  are  not  the  best  for  us :  And  when 
we  hinted  that  they  probably  might  be  im- 
proved, we  spoke  with  reference  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard,  and  to  the  feelings  and  judg- 
ment of  strangers,  to  whom  that  standard 
alone  was  familiar.  When  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  structure  of  their  society, 
come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their 
manners  will  be  more  like — and  they  will 
suit  better  with  those  altered  circumstances. 
When  the  fabric  has  reached  its  utmost  ele- 
vation, the  Corinthian  capital  may  be  added : 
For  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  more 
suitable ;  and.  if  the  style  be  kept  pure,  we 
are  certain  it  will  be  equally  graceful. 

4.  It  only  remains  lo  notice  what  is  said 
with  regard  to  Negro  Slavery: — and  on  this 
we  shall  be  very  short.  We  have  no  doubt 
spoken  very  warmly  on  the  subject  in  one  of 
our  late  Numbers; — but  Mr.  YV.  must  have 
read  what  we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  that  our  warmth 
proceeded,  not  from  any  animosity  against  the 
people  among  whom  this  miserable  institution 
existed,  but  against  the  institution  itself — and 
was  mainly  excited  by  the  contrast  that  it 
presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon 
which  it  was  so  strangely  engrafted ; — thus 
appearing 

"  Like  a  stain  upon  a  Vestal's  robe, 

The  worse  for  what  it  soils." 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other 
nations  to  hate  and  despise  America  for  this 
practice;  but  upon  the  Americans  themselves 


ter.  We  have  a  hundred  tiroes  need  the  sum 
language  to  our  own  countrymen — and  re- 
peatedly on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade)— 
and  Mr.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  main; 
pious  and  excellent  citizens  of  his  own  cosa- 
try  have  expressed  themselves  in  similar 
terms  with  regard  to  this  very  institution 
As  to  his  recriminations  on  England,  we  stall 
explain  to  Mr.  W.  immediately,  that  the] 
have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  questm 
now  at  issue  between  us ;  and,  though  nobody 
can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  domestic 
slavery  of  our  West  Indian  islands,  it  is  quits 
absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the  abo- 
lition as  at  all  parallel  in  the  case  of  America. 
It  is  still  confidently  asserted  that,  without 
slaves,  those  islands  could  not  be  maintains)); 
and,  independent  of  private  interests,  Iks 
trade  of  England  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
them.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  set, 
that  the  great  and  comparative  temperate  le- 
gions over  which  the  American  Slavery  ex- 
tends, would  be  deserted,  if  all  their  inhabit- 
ants were  free— or  even  that  they  would  be 
permanently  less  populous  or  less  productive? 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  im- 
mediate emancipation  of  all  those  who  are 
now  in  slavery,  might  be  attended  with  fright- 
ful disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable  losses; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recom- 
mended any  such  measure:  But  we  must  re- 
peat, that  it  is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that  the 
freest  nation  on  the  earth  should  keep  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  fellow-creatures  in  aetatl 
chains,  within  the  very  territory  and  sanc- 
tuary of  their  freedom ;  and  should  see  them 
multiplying,  from  day  to  day,  without  think- 
ing of  any  provision  for  their  ultimate  libera- 
tion. When  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from  i 
doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable  and 
excellent  individuals  among  the  slave  propri- 
etors. There  were  many  such  among  the 
importers  of  slaves  in  our  West  Indies:  Yet, 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic 
was  a  crime — and  it  was  so  called,  in  the 
most  emphatic  language,  and  with  general 
assent,  year  after  year,  in  Parliament,  without 
any  one  ever  imagining  that  this  imported  t 
personal  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  lea 
a  malignant  calumny  upon  the  nation  which 
tolerated  and  legalized  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  for  a  great  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us, 
original  information,  as  to  the  history  of  the 
American  Slave  trade,  and  the  measures  par- 
sued  by  the  different  States  with  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery :  From  which  we  learn, 
among  other  things,  that,  so  early  as  1767,  the 
legislature  of  Massaehussets  brought  in  a  bill 
for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes  ion 
that  province,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
British  governor,  in  consequence  of  express 
instructions; — and  another  in  1774  shared  the 
same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that,  in  1770,  tare 
years  before  the  decision  of  Somerset's  case  in 
England,  the  courts  of  the  same  distinguished 
province  decided,  upon  solemn  argument,  that 
no  person  could  be  held  iu  slavery  within  their 
V 'wT\%A!w\\«v\-1'a.wl awarded  not  only  their  free- 


to  wipe  away  this  foulblot.  from  lhe«  c\*ax^\  &om,\>\i.\. -**««.  V»  "^sot  "«m.\  -MEwwes^  to  » 
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riety  of  negro  suitors.    These,  indeed,  are 

lir  subjects  of  pride  ami  exultation  ;  and  we 

1  thetn,  without  grudging,  a*  bright  trophies 

.  the  annals  of  the  States  to  which  they  re- 

1 1 > ■ .     But  do  not  thfir  glories  cast  a  deeper 

ade  on  those  who  have  refused  to  follow  the 

nple — and  may  vtt  not  now  be  allowed  to 

[of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery, 

their   own   countrymen   are   praised   and 

asted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years 

e  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia 
abolished   I  lie  foreign  slave  trade  so  early  as 
177* —  !'•  nnsylvania  m  1780 — Massachusetts 
1787 — and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
I.     It   was  finally  interdicted   by  the 
jeneral  Congress  in  179-1 ;  and  made  punish- 
able  as  a  crime,   seven   years  before   that 
neasure  was  adopted  in  England.     We  have 
it  pleasure   in   stating  these  facts.     But 
,1  appear  to  us  not  only  incongruous 
ith  tip-  permanent  existence  of  slavery,  but 
;  indicating  those  very  feelings  with  regard 
i  it  which  we  have  been  so  severly  blamed 

iing. 
Wo  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W.'s 
charges.  Our  readers,  we  fear,  have  been  for 
some  lime  tired  of  it:  And,  indeed,  we  have 
felt  all  along,  that  there  was  something  ab- 
surd in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  accusa- 
tion. Il  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review 
opinion  that  we  were  hostile  to 
America,  and  desirous  of  fomenting  hostility 
between  her  and  this  country,  we  could 
an-el y  hope  that  he  would  change  that  opin- 
io for  an v  thing  we  have  now  been  saying. 
Jut  Mr.  W.'s  Ixxik  may  fall  into  the  handset 
qib  own  country  at  least,  to  whom 
a  are  but  little  known  ;  and  the 
Sanitations  it  contains  may  become  known  to 
many  who  never  inquire  into  their  ground! 
such  persons,  the  statements  we  have  now 
may  produce  some  impression — and  the 
pirit  in  which  they  are  made  perhaps  still 
tnore.  Our  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
if  there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal 
of  these  pages  with  a  better  opinion  of  their 
r  brethren,  and  an  increased  de- 
sire to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 
There  -nil  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety 
of  Mr.  W  "s  book  ;  containing  his  recrimina- 
tions on  England — his  expositions  of  "her 
Ores  and  blotches'' — and  his  retort  BOUrtOOOS 
h  hich  her  writers  have  been 
pouring  on  this  country  for  the  last  hundred 
Team.  The  task,  we  should  think,  must  have 
at  her  an  alllictingone  to  a  man  of  much 
d  sensibility: — But  it  is  gone  through  very 
ind  with  a  marvellous  industry. 
imed  antli  only  ransacked 

-  .mil  files ol  old  newspapers 
putnble  transactions  and  de- 
nes— but  has  groped  for  the  mate- 
rials "■  inoor,  among  the  filth  of  Dr. 
Cohjuhoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports  of 
1  loramittees — culled  vi- 
tupcraiive  exaggerations  from  the  record*,  of 
and    produced,  as   ineontro- 
(cess  of  our  emit 
isery,  tbet'eivul  drclamaiions  of  moral- 


ists exhorting  to  amendment,  or  of  sal:-ists 
endeavouring  to  deter  from  net  Prorinatl 
misgovemment  from  Ireland  to  Htndostan — 
cruel  amusements — increasing  paujieiism — 
disgusting  brutality — shameful  ignoranci — 
perversion  of  law — grinding  taxation — brutal 
debauchery,  and  many  other  traits  equally 
attractive,  are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  English  society ;  and  utifpaiingly 
illustrated  by  'Hoom  extracts  from  English 
Journals,"— quotations  from  Espriella's  Let- 
ters— and  selections  from  the  1'  ny 
Debates.  Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  been, 
to  mark  the  vices  and  miseries  of  our  country- 
men, we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recognise 
any  likeness  in  this  distorted  representation; 
which  exhibits  our  fair  England  as  one  great 
l.azar-house  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease 
— one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and 
suffering — one  festering  heap  of  corruption, 
infecting  the  wholesome  air  which  breathes 
upon  it,  and  diffusing  all  around  the  contagion 
ami  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  archie 
against  the  truth  or  the  justice  of  this  picture 
of  our  country  ;  which  we  can  assure  Mr.  W. 
we  contemplate  with  perfect  calmness  and 
equanimity:  but  we  arc  templed  to  set  against 
it  the  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  with 
whom  he  cannot  complain  of  being  confront- 
ed, and  w  hose  authority  at  this  moment  stands 
higher,  perhaps  with  the  whole  civilised 
world,  than  that  of  anv  Other  individual.  We 
allude  to  Madame  de  Stael — and  to  tin-  splen- 
did testimony  she  has  home  to  the  character 
and  happiness  of  the  English  nation,  in  her 
last  admirable  book  on  the  Revolution  ol  her 
own  country.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this 
work  so  lately,  that  we  shall  not  now  recal 
the  attention  of  our  renders  to  it,  further  than 
by  this  general  reference.  We  rather  wish, 
at  present,  to  lay  before  them  an  American 

author 

Ina  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  "  A  Letter 
on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the  French 
Government,"  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1810,  and  which  attracted  much  notice,  both 
there  and  in  this  country,  the  author,  in  a 
strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerful  rea- 
soning, exhorts  his  country  to  make  common 
with  England  in  the  great  struggle  in 
which  she  was  then  i  ith  the  giant 

powarof  Bonaparte,  and  points  out  iheniany 
circumstances  in  ihe  character  and  condition 
of  the  two  countries  that  invited  them  to  a 
cordial  alliance.  He  was  well  aware,  too,  of 
the  distinction  we  have  endeavoured  to  jniint 
out  between  the  Court,  or  the  Tory  rulers  of 
the  State,  mid   the  body  of  our  I  :id, 

after  observing  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, by  following  his  councils,  might  retrieve 
the  character  of  their  country,  he  adds.  They 
will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  seconded  in  an  en- 
tire correspondence  of  feeling,  n"t  onlj  on 
our  part,  but  on  that  of  the  Pei>n.f.  of  Eng- 
land— whatever  may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or 
illiberal  prejudices  ol  h  MixtvrWf? 

and,  in  the  bod'J  tA  Vol  -wvstV.  \w.  >i\sv%  «& 
ample  and  g\ow\un;  4e,wcTv\\\o\\  «&  v' 
acter  and  condil'von  ol  Vca\  ^.w^aiA  «&  ^^"^ 
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we  hare  just  seen  so  lamentable  a  representa- 
tion. The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion ;  but  the  following  extracts  will  afford 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  its  tone  and  tenor. 

"  A  peculiar  masculine  character,  and  the  utmost 
energy  of  feeling  are  communicated  to  all  orders  of 
men,— by  the  abundance  which  prevails  so  univer- 
sally,— the  consciousness  of  equal  rights, — the  ful- 
ness of  power  and  frame  to  which  the  nation  has 
attained, — and  the  beauty  and  robustness  of  the 
species  under  a  climate  highly  favourable  to  the 
animal  economy.  The  dignity  of  the  rich  is  with- 
out insolence, — the  subordination  of  the  poor  with- 
out servility.  Their  freedom  is  well  guarded  both 
from  the  dangers  of  popular  licentiousness,  and 
from  the  encroachments  of  authority. — Their  na- 
tional pride  leads  to  nntional  sympathy,  and  is  built 
upon  the  most  legitimate  of  all  foundations — a  sense 
of  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious  an- 
nals. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  representations  of  those 
who,  with  little  knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less 
soundness  or  impartiality  of  judgment,  affect  to  de- 
plore the  condition  of  England, — it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  ex- 
isted elsewhere, — so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model 
of  public  and  private  prosperity, — so  magnificent, 
ana  at.  the  same  time,  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social  hap- 
piness and  national  grandeur.  I  pay  this  jutt  tri- 
bute of  admiration  with  tkc  more  pleasure,  at  it  is 
to  me  in  the  light  of  an  Atonement  for  Ike  errors 
and  prejudices,  under  which  I  laboured,  on  this  sub* 
ject.  before  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
experience.  A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in 
that  country, — during  which  period,  I  visited  and 
•tudied  almost  every  psrt  of  it,— with  no  other  view 
or  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion, and,  I  may  add,  with  previous  studies  well 
fitted  to  promote  my  object,— convinced  me  that  I 
had  been  egrcgiously  deceived.  I  saw  no  instances 
of  individual  oppression,  and  scarcely  any  individual 
misery  but  that  which  belongs,  under  any  circum- 
stances of  our  being,  to  the  infirmity  of  all  human 
institutions."— 

"  The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  inconteslibly  preferable  to  that 
of  the  same  class  in  any  other  section  of  Europe. 
An  inexhaustible  source  of  admiration  and  delight 
is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well  as  rich- 
ness and  fruitfulnes8  of  their  husbandry  ;  the  effects 
if  which  sre  heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks 
and  noble  mansions  of  the  opulent  proprietors  :  by 
picturesque  gardens  upon  the  Isrgest  scale,  and 
disposed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste:  and  by 
Gothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  their  structure 
than  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  neat  cot- 
tagc,  the  substantial  farm-house,  the  splendid  villa, 
are  conntantly  riling  to  the  sight,  surrounded  by  the 
most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  landscape. 
The  vision  is  not  more  delightfully  recreated  by 
the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratified, 
and  the  understanding  elevated  by  the  institutions 
of  this  great  country.  The  first  and  continued  ex- 
clamaiion  of  an  American  who  contemplates  tbem 
with  unbiassed  judgment,  is — 

Halve !  magna  Parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus ! 
Magna  viruiu. 

"It  appears  something  not  lest  than  Impious  to 
desire  the  ruin  of  this  people,  when  you  view  ihe 
height  to  which  they  have  carried  the  comforts,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  our  species :  the  ex- 
tent and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity  ; 
their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  the  improvement 
of  which  alono  they  have  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  mankind;  the  masculine  morality,  the 


laws,  than  which  none  more  juat  and  perfect  set 
ever  been  in  operation ;  their  aeminariea  of  edict- 
tion  yielding  more  solid  and  profitable  instructiat 
than  any  other  whatever ;  their  eminence  in  liien- 
lure  and  science — the  urbanity  and  learning  of  that 
privileged  orders — their  deliberative  assemblies, 
illustrated  by  so  many  profound  statesmen,  sal 
brilliant  orators.  /(  it  worse  than  Ingratitude  h 
us  not  to  sympathise  with  tbem  in  their  pretest 
struggle,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  from  then  m 
derive  the  principal  merit  of  our  own  chaxactu— 
-  e  best  of  our  own  institutions — the  sources  ef  ear 
highest  enjoyments — and  the  light  of  Freedom  Utttf, 
which,  if  they  should  be  destroyed,  will  not  long 
iked  its  radiance  over  tk.it  country." 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of 
the  country  he  has  so  laboured  to  degrade?— 
and  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  they  an 

>ld  that  Mr.  Walsh  himself  is  the  author  ef 
this  picture ! 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  standi, 
— The  book  from  which  we  have  made  the 
preceding  extracts,  was  written  and  published, 
in  1810,  by  the  very  same  individual  who  has 
now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the  vol- 
ume which  lies  before  us, — and  in  which  ha 
is  pleased  to  speak  with  extreme  severity  of 
the  inconsistencies  he  has  detected  in  our  Be- 
view ! — That  some  discordant  or  irreconcile- 
nble  opinions  should  be  found  itt  the  miscd- 

ineous  writing  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or 
forty  individuals  under  no  effective  control, 
may  easily  be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  wo 
should  think,  without  any  great  stretch  of 
liberality.  But  such  a  transmutation  of  senti- 
ments on  the  same  identical  subject — such  a 
reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical 
head,  we  confess  has  never  before  come  under 
our  observation ;  and  is  parallel  to  nothing  that 
we  can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  trans-  - 
formation  of  Bottom,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  W 
Dream.  Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened 
between  the  first  and  the  second  publication. 
But  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  is 
so  diligently  developed  in  the  last,  had  been 
contracted  before  the  first  was  thought  of;  and 
all  the  injuries,  and  provocations  too,  by  which 
the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a 
duty.  Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810.  how 
England  had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies 
before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in  what 

[tirit  she  had  begun  and  carried  on  that  war: 
— our  Poor-rates  and  taxes,  our  bull-baitings 
and  swindlings.  were  then  nearly  as  visible  as 
now.  Mr. Colquhoun, had, beforethat time. put 
forth  his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes 
and  pickpockets;  and  the  worthy  Laureate  hit 

uthentic  Letters  on  the  bad  state  of  onr  po> 
1  laments  and  manufactures.  Nay.  the  Edin- 
burgh Rrvibw  had  committed  the  worst  of 
those  offences  which  now  make  hatred  to 
England  the  duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and 
had  expressed  little  of  that  zeal  for  her  friend- 
ship whichappears  in  its  subsequent  Numbers. 
The  Reviews  of  the  American  Transactions, 
nnd  Mr.  Barlow's  Epic,  of  Adams'  Let  tern,  ana 
Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  befott 
this  time — and  but  very  few  of  the  articles  at 
which  the  future  greatness  of  that  country  is 


uenents  on  mnnKina ;  me  masculine  morality,  ine  i-  .   j         ..      w.        ,  .  if  j 

lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and  rational    predicted,  and  her  singular  prosperity  extolled. 

piety  which  are  found  in  a\\  c\wm>>  ;  \\w\t  \my»i  -\     ™;« ™to/ «,  \\  Vo  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr. 

usl.  decorous,  and  able  admvoisviauovi  ot  acoAetA  VVN  .^oN&&Vwo\wtwek«w2Sk.'aAw<s«J1tAview 
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m  in  1810,  and  bo  very 
in  1H19  ?  There  is  but  one 
occur*  to  us. — Mr.  W.,  as 
e  passages  just  quoted,  had 
very  much  of  the  opinion  to 
>w  returned — For  he  tells  us, 
rs  the  tribute  of  admiration 
ilfers  to  our  excellence,  as  an 
e  errors  and  prejudices  under 
ed  till  he  came  among  us, — 
plainly,  that  he  had  formerly 
enough  to  disown  all  obliga- 
and  impious  enough  I 
i.  Now,  from  the  tenor  of  the 
am  pared  Willi  ihese  passages, 
i,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  has 
to  those  damnable  heresies, 
re  epidemic  in  his  part  of  the 
)m  which  nothing  is  so  likely 
as  a  repetition  of  the  came 
i  they  were  formerly  removed, 
arajn  then  to  England,  and  try 
second  course  of  "personal 
observation" — let  him  make 
age  to  Mecca,  and  observe 
i  is  not  restored  and  confirmed 
! ians  of  his  own  world, 
of  his  Fathers  in  the  old  land, 

iln  rr  abjure  the 

er  children'!  If  he  will  veil- 
ong  us  for  another  two  years' 
an  promise  him  that  he  will 
•e  the  same  Eriiriand  thai  he 
and  our  landscapes— 
lity  ; — our  charities,  oui  learn- 
ersonal  beauty,  he  will  find 
umpaired  ; — and  we  think  we 
'.  thai  lie  shall  liud  also  a  still 

KJiideiu-e  <<(  reeling  in  the  body 
ami  not  a  less  disposition  to 
wnplished  stranger  whocomes 
rsand  prejudice*,  and  to  lawn 
tes,  to  teach,  the  grew  lessons 
id  indulgent  philanthro 

-,  however,  ■)  ill)  lliis  li 

ideiahle  contempt  En  the  ar- 
mincm  in  any  case — and  have 
>  it  further  al  present.  The 
llii-r  of  Mr.  W.'s  portmiluies 
)  lie  very  accurat'  VVe  aie 
in  the  one,  and  rn  laid  in  the 
ticular  traits  in  eaeli  may  l>e 
•table    titilh  —  but    the  vhoU 

lo  be  found  in  ru 
.  ke  l hem  lo 
i  it  would  do  lo  make  a  oomol 

ipounding  ti 
ait   and   a   monstrous  eariea- 
ive  but  a  word  or  two,  indeed, 

■object,  before  we  take 
it  lliis  di^eussion. 
it  many  of  (he  charges  which 
9  mad.-  against  our  country, 
—  and  that  for  many  of  the 
h  lie  has  reproached  us,  lliere 

h.   Il  would  be  si  mime. 
-  consi- 

ir  paces  thai  lie  has  on 
borrowed  the  charge  and  the 
)  had  staled  them  therefore, 


with  any  degree  of  fairnets  or  temper,  and 
had  not  announced   that  they  wei 
forward  as  incentives  lo  hostility  and  national 
alienat.  >uld  have  been   so  far  fiom 

complaining  of  him,  that  we  should  have  been 
heartily  thankful  for  the  service*  of  such  an 
auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  rii 
corruption  ,  and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony of  an  impartial  observer,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  our  own  earnest  admonitions.     Kven 

-  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  i! 
position  of  our  infirmities  \i  ill  i.illn-i  do 
than  harm,  so  far  a*  it  produces  any  effect  at 
all,  in  this  country.  Among  our  national  vices, 
we  have  long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  over- 
weening opinion  of  our  own  univi  isil  superi- 
ority ;  and  though  il  really  does  not  belong  to 
America  lo  reproach  us  with  llin  fault,  and 
though  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'s 
charue  i*  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  au- 

,  still  such  an   alarming  catalog 
our  faults  and  follies  may  have  some  effect, 
as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  oui  vainly . — 
It  is  with  a  view  lo  its  probable  effect   in  his 

"intry,  and  to  his  avowal  of  the 
he  wishes  it  to  pi<  Dfisider 

it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation; — and  ihere- 
lore  I ieg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  very  short 
remarks  on  its  manifest  injustice,  and  indeed 
absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relate*  to  ourselves,  and 
that  great  majority  of  the  country  whom  we 
believe  to  concur  in  our  sentiments.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  violent  invective  on  England  is, 
according  to  the  author's  own  admission,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  animosity  in  America,  to 
meet  and  revenge  lhat  which  other  invective* 
on  our  part  are  said  to  indicate  here  j  and  also 
to  show  the  flagrant  injustice  and  malignity 
of  the  said  invectives : — And  this  is  the  shape 
of  the  argument — What  right  have  you  to 
abuse  us  for  keeping  and  v.  hippina  slaves. 
when  yon  yourselves  whip  your  soldiers,  ana 
were  so  slow  to  give  up  your  slave  trade,  and 
so  ill  in  India  and  Ireland  ? 
— Of  what  right  have  you  lo  call  our  Marshall 
a  dull  historian,  when  you  have  a  Belsham  and 

■  d  who  are  still  duller?     Now,  l] 

•ument  would  never  show  thai  v  hi  ppmg 
right  thing,  or  thai  Mr.  M 
wa*  not  a  dull  writer,  ii  rui-lit  be  a  very  smart 
and  embarraseinji  retort  lo  those  among  us 
who  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or  our 
military  floggings,  or  our  treatment  of  Ireland 
and  India — or  who  had  held  out  Messrs.  Bel- 
sham  and  Gifford  as  pattern  hislor  ans,  and 
ornamenlsofoiirn.iliMn.il  lileralure.  Bui  what 
meaning  or  effect  can  it  have  «  hen  add 
lo  those  who  have  alwi'  agninsl  tho 

wickee  the  (oily  of  lie  practice* 

complained  of?  and  who  have  treated  I  he 
Ultra-Whig  and  the  Ultra-Tory  historian  with 
equal  scorn  and   reproach  !      Wt  lime  a  riijbl 

eeltyatld  dulness  abroad.  I 
we  have  censured  them  win  more 

frequent  severity  at  home; — and   their  homo 
existence,  though  it  may  prove  indeed  that 
-  have  not  yel    !  tOtl  m 

producing  amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of 
fur  not  extending    them  w*\ern   •>><>» 
might   be  more  attended  to. 
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i  well  now  as  when  he  left  Eng- 
man  will  ever  write  a  book  of 
on  the  institutions  and  resume. 
>\ho  does  not  add  some  of  the 
Censor  to  those  of  a  Patriot — or 
k-ho  '  I,  that  the  noblest,  as 

he  most  difficult  part  of  patriotism  is 
ch  prefers  his  country's  Good  to  its 
and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its 
an  to  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues. 
lations,  too,  this  lone  of  fondness 
liration  is  always  '  .  and 

inly  ridiculous — while  culm  and 
laims  of  merit,  interspersed  with  ac- 
smenls  of  fault  "  to  obtain 

ition  both  of  the 
nd  of  his  country.  Tin'  ridicule,  too, 
Llurally  attaches  to  this  vehement  self- 
si,  must  insensibly  contract  a  darker 
tempt,  when  it  comes  to  be  sus- 
hat  it  does  not  proceed  from  mere 
anity,  but  from  a  poor  fear  of  giving 
lo  power — sheer  want  of  coum- 

wiser  part  at  least  of  the  popu- 
olet  their  foolish  &HMOX  know  what 

think  of  him. 

ow  we  must  at  length  close  this  very 

and  earnestness 

hope,  will  go  some  way  to  satisfy 

jrican  brethren  of  the  importance  we 


attach  to  their  good  opinion,  and  the  anxiety 
we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from 

Iggrarated  by  a  misapprehension  of  our 
sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that  great 

rl  the  English  nation  of  which  \ 
lien-  the  organ.    In  what  we  have  now  written, 
there  may  be  much  that  requires  explanation 
— and  much,  we  fi  -  liable  to  miscon- 

struction.— The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood. 
We  cannot  descend  to  little  cavils  and  alter- 
cations; and  have  no   leisure   to  maintain  a 
controversy  about  words  and  phmset      We 
have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  ■ 
the  free  people  of  America;  and  in 
honestly  to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  ol  the 
better  partol  our  own  country.     We  we  rent 
proud  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Jour- 
nal in  that  great  country,  and  the  imp 
that  is  there  attached  lo  it.     But  we  should 
be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  Mold, 
submit  lo  seek  it  by  any  meat 
either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulalio: 
persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  1" 
but  most  surely  obtain,  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect  of  Mr.  W.  and   his  countrymen,   by 
inaiUllfl  freely  what  we  sincerely  tli 
them, — and  treating  then  axaotlt 
thnt  nation  to  which  we  are  here  accused  of 
being  too  favourable. 


(Nooember,  1822.) 
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isve  received  so  much  pleasure  from 
tl  we  think  ourselves  bound  in 
S,ss  well  as  justice,  to  make  a  public 
I  it, — and  seek  to  repay    by 
I  obligatioi 
i  to  the  author.     These  amiable 
nl».   however,  we  fear,  will  seal 
ith  materials  lor  an  intere 
—an, I  we  suspect  we  have  not  rnueh 
ay,  that  has  not  already  occurred  lo 
our  readers — or.  indei  lid  by 

lo  his  former  publi- 
For  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  so 
■  utity  ol  the  author  in 
dentity  not  of  style  merely 
but  ol   i.  Oth  ill  kind 

ree,  a;  irt  and  extent  of  popu- 

iie.l  — not  m - 

-ume  good 
■  the  same  good  ends,  and 

cart  is  Mill  so  much  in  the  sullied  of  the 
ill  this toh; 

«ake  of  ihe  powerful  backing  which 

lion  10  amity  among  brethren, 

.  ved  irom  die  most  amia- 

llffant  of  American  writers.     I  hod  said 

?iui   in  n  pn 

'.,"  anil   shouli)  hiive  reprinted 

Ueen  made  up  chiefly  ol 

ih  which  1  do  nut  think  it  quite  fair  to 

■  •ion. 


with  the  same  happy  selection  and  limited 

variety,  but  the  same  proportion  of  thit 

seem  Scarcely  tO  depend  on  the  individual — 

ie  /»'/■.  as  well  at  ih, 
an  equal  share  of  felicities  to  enhance  the 
fair  returns  of  judicious  industry.     There  are 
lew  thine*,  we  imagine,  so  rare 
I tained  level  of  excellence  in  the  winks  of  a 
popular  writer — or,  at  least,  if  il 
now  and  then  in  rcrum  natui 
ly  any  thing  that  is  so  seldom  allowed.    When 
an  author  has  once  gained  a  large  ill 
public  attention, — when  his  name  is  once  up 
among  a  herd  nf  idle  readers,  they  ca: 
ieve   that  one  u  lio  h 

so  far  can  ever  remain  stationary.    In  their 

estimation,  he  must  either  rise  farther,  or  be- 
gin  immediately  to  descend;  so  that,   when 
he  ventures  before  these  pre 
with  a  new  work,  it   is  always  disco 
either  that   he  has  infinitely  surpassed  him- 
self, or.  in  i1  .lumber  of 
that   there  is  a  sad  falling  off,  and   tji.it   lie  is 
hastening  to  the  end  of  his  in  l Ins 
way  it  may  in  general  be  presuma* 

I  an  author  who  is  admitted  by  the  public  not 
to  have  fallen  off  in  a  second  work,  has  in  re- 
ality  improved  upon  hi 
proved  his  title  to  a  i  ■-.  b)  meie- 

i  ly  maintaining  that   which  he  lui 
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earned.    We  would  not  have  Mr.  Crayon,  parasites  who  are  in  raptures  with  every  bo3y 

however,  plume  himself  too  much  upon  this  they  meet,  and  ingratiate  themselves  in  gee* 

sage  observation :  'for  though  we,  and  other  ral  society  by  an  unmanly  suppression  of  d 

great  lights  of  public  judgment,  have  decided  honest  indignation,  and  a  timid  avoidance*1 

that  his  former  level  has  been  maintained  in  all  subjects  of  disagreement.     Upon  due  cs> 

this  work  with  the  most  marvellous  precision,  sideration,  however,  we  are  now  satisfied  tat 

we  must  whisper  in  his  ear  that  the  million  ;  this  was 


are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion ;  and  that  the 
common  buzz  among  the  idle  and  impatient 
critics  of  the  drawing-room  is,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Sketch  Book,  it  is  rather 
monotonous  and  languid;  and  there  is  too 
little  variety  of  characters  for  two  thick  vol- 
umes: and  that  the  said  few  characters  come 
on  so  often,  and  stay  so  long,  that  the  gentlest 
reader  detects  himself  in  rejoicing  at  being 
done  with  them.  The  premises  of  this  en- 
thymem  we  do  not  much  dispute;  but  the 
conclusion,  for  all  that,  is  wrong:  For,  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  Bracebridge  Hall  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  Sketch  Book ;  and  Mr.  C. 
may  take  comfort, — if  he  is  humble  enough 
to  bs  comforted  with  such  an  assurance — and 
trust  to  us  that  it  will  be  quite  as  popular,  and 
that  he  still  holds  his  own  with  the  efficient 
body  of  his  English  readers. 

The  great  charm  and  peculiarity  of  this 
work  consists  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  in 
the  singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  sentiments, — sicklied  over 
perhaps  a  little,  now  and  then,  with  that  cloy- 
ing heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness 
is  too  apt  to  subside.  The  rythm  and  melody 
of  the  sentences  is  certainly  excessive :  As  it 
not  only  gives  an  air  of  mannerism,  from  its 
uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an  impres- 
sion of  the  labour  that  must  have  been  be- 
stowed, and  the  importance  which  must  have 
been  attached  to  that  which  is,  after  all,  but 
a  secondary  attribute  to  good  writing.  It  is 
very  ill-natured  in  us,  however,  to  object  to 
what  h;is  given  us  so  much  pleasure;  for  we 
happen  to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  ad- 
mirers of  those  soft  harmonies  of  studied 
speech  in  which  this  author  is  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge; and  have  caught  ourselves,  oftener 
than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent 
matter,  to  lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of 
his  periods — and  letting  ourselves  float  pas- 
sively down  the  mellow  falls  and  windings  of 
his  soft-flowing  sentences,  with  a  delight  not 
inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  fine 
versification. 

We  should  reproach  ourselves  still  more, 
however,  and  with  better  reason,  if  we  were 
to  persist  in  the  objection  which  we  were  also 
at  first  inclined  to  take,  to  the  extraordinary 
kindliness  and  disarming  gentleness  of  all  this 
author's  views  and  suggestions;  and  we  only 
refer  to  it  now,  for  the  purpose  of  answering, 
and  discrediting  it,  with  any  of  our  readers  to 
whom  also  it  may  happen  to  have  occurred. 

It  first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  an- 
thor's  courage  and  sincerity.  It  was  qui.e 
unnatural,  we  said  to  ourselves,  for  any  body 
to  be  always  on  such  /ery  amiable  terms  with 
bis  fellow-creatures ;  and  this  air  of  eternal 
philanthropy  could  be  nothing  but  a  pretence 
put  on  to  bring  himsett  \nVo  foroux  \  wA  vVuew  i 
we  proceeded  to  aasunitoAe  bun.  Xo  vWe  wXtesa 


i  an  unjust  and  unworthy  interne* 
tion.  An  author  who  comes  deliberately  if 
fore  the  public  with  certain  select  monologsa 
of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  th 
condition  of  a  man  in  common  society:  ■ 
whom  various  overtures  of  baseness  ana  felly 
are  daily  obtruded,  and  to  whose  sense  ml 
honour  appeals  are  perpetually  made,  whiel 
must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  vA 
conscience  suggest.  The  author,  on  tit 
other  hand,  has  no  questions  to  answer,  ui 
no  society  to  select:  his  professed  object** 
instruct  and  improve  the  world — and  his  ml 
one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing  worw 
than  to  promote  his  own  fame  and  fortune  by 
succeeding  in  that  which  he  professes.  Now, 
there  are  hut  two  ways  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of  by  which  men  may  be  improved— 
either  by  cultivating  and  encouraging  their 
amiable  propensities,  or  by  shaming  tod 
frightening  them  out  of  those  that  are  vickts; 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  we  shook! 
imagine,  which  of  the  two  offices  is  the  high- 
est and  most  eligible — since  the  one  is  left  it 
a  great  measure  to  He^And  the  hangman,— 
and  for  the  other,  w^Hb  taught  chiefly  to 
look  to  Heaven,  and  avHbat  is  angelic  ucot 
earth.  The  roost  perfect  moral  discipline 
would  be  that,  no  doubt,  in  which  both  were 
combined;  but  one  is  generally  as  muchu 
human  energy  is  equal  to  ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  commonly  been  divided  in  practice,  with- 
out surmise  of  blame.  And  truly,  if  men  hare 
been  hailed  as  great  public  benefactors,  mere- 
ly for  having  beat  tyrants  into  moderation,  or 
coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is 
different  may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  Kind,  although  he  should  have 
confined  his  efforts  to  teaching  them  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance,  and  only  sought  to 
repress  their  evil  passions,  by  strengthening 
the  springs  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  tboss 
that  are  generous  and  kindly. 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  there- 
fore, we  soon  found  could  not  be  maintained: 
— But,  as  we  still  felt  a  little  secret  spite  lin- 
gering within  us  at  our  author's  uni venal 
affability,  we  set  about  questioning  ourselves 
more  strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  and  tenden- 
cy; and  think  we  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing 
it  to  an  eager  desire  to  see  so  powerful  a  pel 
and  such  great  popularity  employed  in  de- 
molishing those  errors  and  abuse's  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of  the 
unhappiness  of  our  country.  Though  we  lore 
his  gentleness  and  urbanity  on  the  whole,  *■ 
should  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  see 
him  a  little  rude  and  surly,  now  and  then,  H 
our  particular  opponents;  and  could  not  bat 
think  it  showed  a  want  of  6pirit  and  discrimi- 
nation that  he  did  not  mark  his  sense  of  their 


\^«meT\\»,\s<j  TB&xci^lWm  an  exception  to  ha 
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5'  Whigs  ourselves,  for  example,  we  could 
L>ni  take  it  a  Utile  amiss,  that  one  bom 
anil  bred  a  republican,  and  writing  largely  on 
tile  present  condition  of  England,  should  make 
so  little  distinction  between  that  party  and  its 
opponents — and  should  even  choose  to  attach 
elf  to  a  Tory  family,  as  the  proper  type 
mblemof  the  old  English  character.   N'or 
could  we  well  acquit  him  of  being  "  pigeon- 
■■! — and  lacking  gall,"  when  we  found 
that  nothing  could  provoke  him  to  give  a  pal- 
pable hit  to  the  Ministry,  or  even  to  employ 
his  pure  and  powerful  eloquence  in  reproving 
the  shameful  scurrilities  of  the  ministerial 
ress.    We  were  also  a  little  sore,  too,  we  be- 
ire,  on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
■tland  !  and  said  absolutely  nothing  about 
.landers,  our  schools,  and  our  poetry. 
hough  we  have  magnanimously  cho- 
to  illustrate  this  grudge  at  his  neutrality 
our  own  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dis- 
[isfaction  of  the  same  kind  must  have  been 
!  by  all  tha other  great  and  contending  par- 
i r 1 1- .  n  bich  this  and  all  free  countries  are 
NUrily  divided.     Mr.  Crayon  has  rejected 
lie  alliance  of  any  one  of  these  ;  ami   reso- 
:  fused  to  take  part  with  them  in  tho 
■  -i  to  which  they  attach  so  much  im- 
tance  ,  ami  consequently  has.  to  a  certain 
offended  and  disappointed   ihem  all. 
But  we  must  carry  i>ur  magnanimity 
farther,  and   confess,  for  ourselves,  and  for 
that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence  and 
m  to  ii"  altogether  unrea- 
ile  and  unjust.    The  ground  of  complaint 

-  and  influence — inno- 

ntly,  we  must  admit,  and  even  beneficially 

I  —but  not  engaged  on  our  side,  or  in 

p  particular  contest  which  we  may  feel  it 

igninsl  tlie  errors  or  dalu- 

nporaries.    Now,  in  tha 

■  nething  like  the  noble  in- 

BBlion  of  a  recruiting  Serjeant,  who  thinks 

I   that  any  stout  fellow  should  de- 

icific  employment,  and 

_'ly    .It    ox  . 

houhl  rs.  which  he  finds 

■  ■on  of  a  priest  or  a  tradesman  ' 
manifest  absurdity  of  the 
■  in  this.    Fiisi,  That  it  is  equally 
in  all  the  different  partiei  who  sincerely 
■  to  be  that  which  ought 
vail;  while  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the 
mpion  could  only  side  with  one. 
would  be  only  worse  ufT  by  the 
.malum  of  his  neutrality;  and  secondly, 
ighl  and  authority,  for  the 

nice  is  so  coveted,  and  which 

party  uvxious  t"  have  thrown 

its  scale,  having  been  entirely  created  by 

qualities  which  belong  only  to  a 

neutrality,  are,  in  reality,   incapable 

•  intending  parties, and 

lorly  perish  and  be  annihilated  in  the 

\  good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  reputation, 

a  very  large  share  of  his  in- 

popnlarltY  with  all   parties,  has 

I  bj  the  indulgence  with  which 

i  treated  all.  and  Ins  abstinence  from  all 

nj]enoean<]  hostility;  and  it  is  no 


doubt  chiefly  on  account  of  this  nfluence  and 
favour  that  we  and  others  are  rasl 
to  see  him  take  part  against  our  ad 
forgetting  that  those  vei  which  ran- 

dor  his  assistance  valuable,  would  infallibly 
desert  him  the  moment  that  he  complied  w  nh 
our  desire,  and  vanish  in  the  very  act  of  hie 
compliance. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  not  properly 
whether  there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  great 
national  contentions — but  whether  any  man 
should  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  distinct  ion  by- 
acts  not  subservient  to  party  purposes  ? — a 
question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and 
polemics,  we  suppose  there  are  not  many 
who  would  have  the  hardih 
propound.  Vet  lint,  we  must  be  pennitl 
repeat,  is  truly  lb*  question: — For  if  a  man 
may  lawfully  devote  his  talents  to  mu 
arrlutectute,  or  drawing,  or  metaphysics,  or 
poetry,  and  lawfully  challenge  the  <!<  nsrnl  ad- 
miration of  his  age  for  his  proficiency  hi  those 
pursuits,  though  totally  disjoined  from  all  jio- 
litical  application,  we  really  do  not  see  why 
he  may  not  write  prose  essays  on  national 
character  and  the  ingredients  of  private  hap- 
piness, with  the  same  large  and  pacific  pur- 
poses of  pleasu re  and  improvement.  To  Mr. 
C.  especially,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  conn- 
'  try.  u  can  sCarOB'ty  be  proposed  as  a  duty  to 
take  n  share  in  our  internal  contentions  ;  and 
though  the  picture  which  he  professes  to  give 
of  our  country  may  be  more  imperfect,  and 
the  estimate  he  makes  of  our  character  less 
complete,  from  the  omission  of  this  less  tract- 
abl.'  element,  the  value  of  the  parts  thai  he 

has  been  able  to  finish  will  not  be  lessened) 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  lion 

will,  in  all  probability,  !  I.    For  our 

own  parts,  we  have  ventured,  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  express  our  doubts  whether  the  po- 
lemical parts,  even  of  a  statesman's  duly,  do 
no)  hold  loo  high  a  place  in  public  esteem — 

.a  all  events,  that  ihey  ought  not 

to  engross  the  attention  of  those  In  «  hom  such 
a  station  has  not  been  intrusted.     It  - 
never  be  forgotten,  that  good  jxjlitical  ii  solu- 
tions, the  sole  end  and  object  of  all  our  parly 
contentions,  are  only  valuable  as  means  of 
promoting  the  general  happiness  and  virtue 
of  individuals; — and  that,  important  as  they 
ale.  ihera  are  other  means,  still  more  direct 
and  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  that 
great  end.     The  cultivation  of  lie-  kind  alfec- 
tions.  we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  of  still  more 
importance   to  private   happiness,   than     the 
good  balance  of  the  constitution  under  winch 
we  live;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  wo  most  firmly 
believe,  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  |  ■ 
freedom  to  fit  and  dispose  the  mind  for  all 
gentle  as  well  as  generous  emotions,  we  hold 
it  to  be  equally  true,  that  habits  of  benevo- 
lence, and  sentiments  of  philanthropy,  an-  ilie 
surest  foundations  on  which  a  love  of  liberty 
can  rest,     A  man  must  love  his  fellows  I 
he  loves  their  liberty  ;  and  if  he  has  not  |i 
to  interest  himself  in  their  enjoyments^  it  i.% 
impossible  thai  he  cauV.ive.  au-j  bjsbwoA  «<&» 
for  lhal  liberty,  w\\w\\,  nAu-i  »^0»  ov}k1 
valuable  as  a  meatvs  ot  CKyayrawV    ^° 
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earned.    W«  would   not  hare  Mr.  ( 
rer.  plume  himself  too  much  u|>', 
though  wt 

that  his  former  level  has  i 

Drk  with  the  most  marvellou 
mst  whisper  in  his  enr  iKni 
me  not  exactly  of  tha 
common  buzz  among 
critics  of  the  ilrawii 
parison  with  thi  Bool 

monotonous  and   languid; 
little 

times;  and  that  the  smic 
on  so  often,  and  - 

done  with  them.     Th>' 
Ihymem   we  do  not  R] 

•  sion,  for  s 
spite  of  these  ■' 
quite  as  gon tl 

to  bs  i 

that  I. 
body 
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lion  on  that  put  of  my  reodcrs  lo  be  fnvMurnbly  af- 

i  li  .111. mi  responded 

filial  feelings   1  linu  avow  name  towards 

the    pnrent  country  ;    and   ihere   wos  a  generals 

pynirjui hv  in  every  Englii 

Uuy  Individual,  lilting  up  bis  Voice  in  a  strut. 

lo  vindicate  i  he  injured  character  of  hi*  nation.— 

1'hcre  ere  sonic  causes  so  sacred  as  in  carry  wiih 

them  su  irresistible  appeal  lo  every  virtuous  bosom  ; 

■nd  he  nee<ls  bui  little  power  of  eloquen.  ■  .  who 

delenils  1 1 1 ■•  honour  of  Ins  wile,  his  mother,  or  Ins 

COunlrV- 

I,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper, 
I  shuwing  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind 
lt  feeble,  when  spoken  in  seoson— "ns 
■bowing  how  much  dormant  good  feeling  actually 
!i  country,  towsrds  the  other,  which 
only  w.inis  ihc  slightest  spark  to  kindle  it  into  u 
genial  flame — as  showing,  in  fact  what  I  have  all 
along  believed  and  asserted,  that  the  iwo  nations 
would  grow  together  in  esteem  and  utniy,  it  med- 
dling and  malignant  spirits  would  but  Ihrow  by  their 
mischievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

"  I     Mice  more  assert,  and  I  assert  it  with  in- 
creased conviction  of  its  truth,  thut  there  exists, 

.    ihc  great   majority  of  my   count;'. 
favourable  feeling  Inwards  England.     I  repeat  this 
assertion,  because  I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  loo 
iinted,  and   because  it  has   mel  with 
some  contradiction.     Among  all  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mindaof  my  countrymen,  among  all  those 
which  eventually  give  atone  to  national  opinion, 
there  exists  a  cordial  desire  lo  be  on  terms  of  cnur- 
tswy  and  friendship.     But,  at  the  some  lime,  there 
■  in  those  very  minds  a  dtstraal 
goodwill  on    the    port  of   England, 
ndered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the 
attacks  made  upon  their  country  by  the  English 
perse  ;  and  their  occasional  irritability  on  ll 
Jec<  has  been  misinterpreted  inio  a  settled  and  un- 
iiiiiiirul  hostility. 

ir  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility 
ee  belonging  to  generous  natures.     I  should  look 
■pon    '  i  "  indeed  from  that 
Independence  of  spoil  which  is  their  birth 
fallen   Indeed  from  that  pride  of  character,  which 
they  in                     lie  proud  nation  from  which  they 
i  they  lami'l'.  'in-ler  ihe  tn- 
d  insult,     Indeed,  ll 
iiey  show  as  to  the  mi 
nifl  tin'  press,  provsstheir  rasped  lor  Eng- 
lish opi 11,  i    I  thi  it  di  sire  for  English  an.' 

;  jealousy  where  there  is  not  stron» 

0  the  mognanimous  spirits  of  both  countries 

musi  v  'ry  such  a  natural   all 

elf-en. ...  imo  lull  i  ns  mora  powerful 

thsn  mine  I  leave  the  noble  task  ol  promoting  the 

reuse  ol  iniity.     To   t  lie  intelligent  and 

enlighten*  i   of  my  own  country,   I   address   my 

iting  llicm  to  show   ilifinv.lv*", 

■'  pc'iy  attscksnf  ihe  ignoriuu  n>  d  ihe 

ik  with  a  dispassionate  and 

:!ie  moral  character  t>f  V. 

source  of  our  own  rism 

nesa;    while    I    appeal  lo  every  generous-minded 

irom  the  slanders  wliich  disgrace  ihe 

»'io  understanding,  and  belie  ihe  mag- 

niry :  and   I   invite  him 

i  kindred  nation,  worthy  ol  its 

.   giving,  in  the  healthy  vigour  of  its  growth, 

immenls  on  its  parent  stock  ;  and  re- 

'.  in  the  downing  brightness  of  its  fame,  the 

of  British  glory. 

••/  ,i,ii  iHri     loo,  i hat   such   appeal   wilt   not    be 

ted   I   have  noticed,  for  some 

■il  change  in  Bngliah  sentiment 

In  Parliament,  thai  foun- 

uis  to  be  an 

holding 

trirnJMp.    " 
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spirit  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  prevnlenl  ill 
good  society.     There  is  a  gr".> 

my   conn!  i', 
information,  thai  CSfl 

uiideistuudiug.  The  sooner,  I  tru-i,  bus  had  Ins 
day;  the  line  of  ihe  slanderer  is  gone  !>y.  The 
ribald  jokes,  the  stale  commonplaces,  which  have 
so  long  passed  curieni  when  America  was  the 
theme,  are  now  banished  lo  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  lha  hneling 
blera  and  traduinnal  jesters  o(  the  press  i 
tclligeni  nnd  high-minded  now  pride  iheuiselvee 
Upon  imkiog  Aineiieaa  siudy. 

Vol.  ii.  pp   396--40S. 

Prom  the  body  of  the  work,  wo  must  in- 
dulge ourselves  with  very  lew  Dilations.  But 
we  cannot  resist  the  following  exquisite  de- 
scription of  a  raj  .a  nn  inn  in  a 
country  town.  Il  is  part  of  the  admirtbla 
of  ••tin'  Smut  Gentleman,"  of  which 
we  will  not  tni>t  ourselves  with  saying  one 
word  more.  The  following,  howi 
feci,  indepcti. but  ol  Us  connections. 

"  It  was  a  rainy  Bonday,  in  the  gloomy  month 
..I  November.     1  had  been  deta 

of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  indispoaiiion.  ft 

I  waa  recovering;  but  I  wiis  still  feverish,  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  wiihin  doors  all  d 
of  the  smalt  town  of  Derby.  A  wel  Sunday  in  a 
country  inn  !  whoever  has  had  the  In 
ence  one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The 
rain  paltered  against  the  casements  i  ihc  bells 
tolled  for  church  wiih  a  melancholy  Bound-  I 
went  lo  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to 
'lie  eye;  but  it  seemed  ns  if  1  bad  been 
placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amuse- 
nieiii.  The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked  out 
among  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while 
those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  a  lull  view 
of  ihe  stable-yard  I  know  of  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated io  makes  man  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable* 
yard  on  a  rainy  day.     The  place  was  liuered  wiih 

■cen  kicked  about  by  ir.. 
and  stable-boys.     In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant 
water,  surrounding   on  island   of  muck. 
TbexS  were  several  half-drowned  fowls  en 
together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  o  m 

all  life  and 
spirit ;  his  drooping  mil  matted,  as  ii 
li  ither,  along  which  ihe  wnter  ll 
Near  ihe  con  wos  a  hall 
!  standing  patiently 
on,  with  wresi 
hide.     A  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  tin.,  loneliness 

liable,  wos  poking  his  spectral 
a  window,  wiih  the  roin  dripping  on  i'  Ir.un  the 

An  unhappy  cur.  ohatai  i  i e 

hard  by.  uttered  somelhrn 

between  a  bork  and  a  yelp.     A  drab  of  a  kitchen 
wench  tramped   backwards  and   forwords  through 
I  pi  n  is  sulky  si 

i  Ivery  thing,  in  short,  a 
forlorn — excepting  a  crew  of  hsn  lucks, 

assembled  lik-  [.anions  round  >■  fuddle, 

and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  li 

"  I  sauntered  to  the  win.  mg  at 

the  people,  picking  their  way  lo 
coots  hoi  .4  high,  and  li  n  Ilea, 

The  belli  esaaed  lo  toll,  and  the  sin 
silent.     I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  lbs 
claughlersof  a  Irodesinan  nppA.site  ;  wl 

■  I  lent  ol  welling  I  hi  ir  Sunday 
finery,  played  off  their  charms  ot  Ihe  frool  wi- 
dows, lo  fascinate  the  chance  tenants  ot  lbs  inn. 
They  at  length  were  summoned  tiwa\ 

uioiher.  and  I  bl  futvhasi 

m  ithout  to  amuse  me, 
"  The  day  row'mwA tatnti",  wrA  -A«vox««. ", 
At,   tugged,  «Y>cn\"cv    i  ijiiaflS.  o.x\\\vc»  Vc 
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■long.  There  was  no  variety  even  in  the  rain ;  it 
was  one  dull,  continued,  monotonous  patter — pat- 
ter— patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was 
enlivened  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the 
rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella.  It 
was  quite  refrahing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hack- 
neyed phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage  coach  whirled 
through  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck 
•II  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and 
seethed  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of 
wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  The  sound 
brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of 
vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  car- 
roty-headed hostler,  and  that  nondescript  animal 
yclcped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that 
infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn ;  but  the  bustle  was 
transient.  The  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way ; 
and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk 
back  again  to  their  holes.  The  street  again  became 
silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 

"  The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travel- 
lers read  the  papers  two  orlhree  limes  over.  Some 
drew  round  the  fire,  and  told  long  stories  about 
their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  their  overturns, 
and  breakings-down.  Thev  discussed  the  credits  of 
different  merchants  end  different  inns;  and  the  two 
wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  cham- 
bermaids and  kind  landladies.  All  this  pnssed  as 
they  were  quietly  taking  what  they  called  their 
night-caps,  that  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the 
kind ;  after  which,  they  one  after  another  rang  for 
"  Boots"  and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to 
bed,  in  old  shoes,  cut  down  into  marvellously  un- 
comfortable slippers. 

"  There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged, 
lone-bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large 
randy  head.  He  sat  by  himself  with  a  glass  of  port 
wine  ..e^MS,  and  a  spoon  ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and 
meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but 
the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in 
his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  him  ; 
and  the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too!  for  the 
wick  grew  long,  and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the 
end,  and  dimmed  the  little  light  that  remained  in 
the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was 
Contagious.  Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost 
epectrnl  Imx-eonts  of  departed  travellers,  long  since 
buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only  heard  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  ot  the 
Bleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop 
—drop— drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  112—130. 

The  whole  description  of  the  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  is  equally  good  in  its  way;  but  we  can 
only  make  room  for  the  portraits  of  her  canine 
attendants. 

"  She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out 
of  a  number  of  pels  which  she  maintains  at  home. 
One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr — though  heaven 
defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr !  He  is  fed  out  of 
all  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained 
out  of  his  head  ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and 
cannot  walk  without  great  difficulty.  The  other 
is  a  little,  old,  erey-mnzzlcd  curmudgeon,  with  an 
unhappy  eye,  that  kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only 
look  at  him  ;  his  nose  turns  up  ;  his  mouth  is  drawn 
into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth  ;  in  short,  he 
has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misan- 
thropy, and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he 
walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up  so  light  that  it  seems 
to  lift  his  hind  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  he  seldom 
makes  use  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a  lime,  keep- 
ing the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  This  last 
wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

"  These  dogs  arc  full  of  elegant  ailments  un- 
known to  vulgar  dogs ;  and  are  pelted  and  nursed 
by  Lady   LiUycraft  with  the  teudereet  kindness. 


and  moan  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air  V°M 
any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most  ryrav 
nical  barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  The* 
are  insolent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establish* 
ment.  There  is  a  noble  stag-bound ,  a  great  favoarai 
of  the  squire's,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor  to  tat 
parlour ;  but  the  moment  he  makes  his  appearance, 
these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage ;  and! 
have  admired  the  sovereign  indifference  and  co- 
tempt  with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  Is 
puny  assailanta.  When  her  ladyship  drives  on, 
these  dogs  are  generally  carried  with  her  to  take 
the  air ;  when  they  look  out  of  each  window  of  tee 
c«_ 
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carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs." 
Vol.  i.  pp.    " 


We  shall  venture  on  but  one  extract 
— and  it  shall  be  a  specimen  of  the  author1! 
more  pensive  vein.  It  is  from  the  chapter 
of  "  Family  Reliques;"  and  affords,  especially 
in  the  latter  part,  another  striking  instanced 
the  pathetic  melody  of  his  style.  The  intro- 
ductory part  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  his 
sedulous,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  t 
imitation  of  the  inimitable  diction  and  collo- 
quial graces  of  Addison. 

"  The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  was 
mementos  of  past  timea.  is  the  picture  gallery ;  and 
there  is  something  strangely  pleasing,  though  mel- 
ancholy, in  considering  the  long  rows  of  portnuti 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  collecuoe. 
They  furnish  a  kind  of  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the 
family  worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to  read  vita 
the  assistance  of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who 
is  the  family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by 
Master  Simon.  There  is  the  progress  of  a  fine 
lady,  for  instance,  through  a  variety  of  portrait. 
One  represents  her  as  a  mile  girl,  with  a  long  waist 
and  hoop,  holding  a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  ogling 
the  spectator  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  as  a 
she  could  not  turn  her  head.  In  another  we  find1 
her  in  the  freshness  of  youthful  beauty,  when  she 
was  a  celebrated  belle,  and  so  hard-hearted  at  to 
cause  several  unfortunaie  gentlemen  to  run  despe- 
rate and  write  bad  poetry.  In  another  she  is  de- 
picted as  a  stately  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her 
charms,  next  to  the  portrait  of  her  husband,  a  gal- 
lant colonel  in  full-bottomed  wig  and  gold-laced  hat, 
who  was  killed  abroad  :  and,  finally,  her  monument 
is  in  the  church,  the  spire  of  which  rnny  be  seel 
from  the  window,  where  her  efficy  is  carved  n 
marble,  and  represents  her  as  a  venerable  dame  of 
seventy-six. — There  is  one  group  that  particularly 
intertsted  me.  It  consisted  of  four  sisters  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  who  flourished  about  a  century  since, 
and.  if  I  may  judge  from  their  portraits,  were  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
gaiety  and  romance  this  old  mansion  must  haw 
been,  when  they  were  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
charms ;  when  they  passed  like  beautiful  vinoM 
through  its  halls,  or  stepped  daintily  to  music  in  the 
revels  and  dances  of  the  cedar  gallery  ;  or  printed, 
with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdure  of  the* 
lawns,"  &c. 

"  When  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantry 
and  tenderness;  when  1  contemplate  the  fediflf. 
portraits  of  these  beautiful  girls,  and  think  that 
they  have  long  since  bloomed,  reigned,  grown  old, 
died,  and  passed  away,  and  with  them  all  their 
graces,  their  triumphs,  their  rivalries,  their  admi- 
rers ;  the  whole  empire  of  love  and  pleasure  in  wbiek 
they  ruled — 'all  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten,*- 
I  find  a  cloud  of  melancholy  stealing  over  the  pres- 
ent gaieties  around  me.  I  was  gazing,  in  a  musiaf 
mood,  this  very  morning,  at  the  portrait  of  the  lady 
whose  husband  was  killed  abroad,  when  the  far 
Julia  entered  the  gallery,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  lb* 
captain.     The  sun  shone  through  the  row  of 


Thev  have  cushions  for  iheW  express. use,  ori  «W\A  &w»  <wv  V«  »»  A*  ^»s*«l  along,  and  she 
.; 'i_  K„f„r.ih«  fire,  and  vet  we  w»v  to  »Y»!««\to\*»%j».«ftw»&w  wc*«*a>av^w»»»,  »~t 


thev  lie  before  the  6»e.  and  set  we  %»\ 
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e,  until  die  door  nt  ihe  boltom  of  ihc 

her.     I  fell  a  sadness  of 

was  nn  emblem  of  her 

insliine  nml  shade,  and 

i  *«,  and  enjoyment,  will 

■nd  nothing  he  left  In  i-oimnt'uioraie 

lut  one  more  perishable  por- 

,  perhaps,  the  irile  rp  i 

•  If,  when  I  also  and 

nir  brief 

ion." — Vol.  f.  pp.  64,  85. 

iteely  afford  room  even  to  al- 

:  of  this  elegant  miscellany. 

loney  Jack"  is  admirable  tbrough- 

Ibe  old  General  very  nod,     The 

•iie  most  insipid.     The 

tched  with  great  elegance  as 

irit — and  Master  Simon  is  quite  de- 

i  all  tin  of  his  ever  versa- 

pter.     Perhaps  the   most  pleasing 

it  all  these  personage*,  is  the  perfect 

and  singleness  of  purpose  which 

hem — and  which,  eren 

dses  a  gentle  smile  at  their  expense, 

er  the  whole  scene  they  inhabit 

ttractinn    and    reaped — like   that 

in  the  De  Coverley  pictures  of 


Addison.     Of  the  exotic  Tales  which  si 

fill  up  the  volumes,  that 

is  incomparably  the  best— and  la  man 

acieristic,  perhaps,  both  of  the  author's  i 

"f  imagination  ami  cast  of  humour,  than  any 
thing  i-  k.     '•  The  Student  of 

is  too   long;   ■  rathe 

largely  in  the  commonplaces  of  romantic  ad 
venture:— while  "Annette  de  la  Harbe," 
though  pretty  and  pathetic  in  some  passages 
the  whole,  rather  Jade  and  finical — and 
loo  much  in  the  st\  le  of  the  sentiment;' 
pieces  which  we  have  lately  borrowed  from 
the  Parisian  them 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  sorry  to  receive 
Mr.  Crayon's  farewell — and  we  return  it  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.     We  thank  him  most 

ly.  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us — 
for  the  kind'  ■  IWntry 

— and   for  the  lessons   he   has  taught,  both 
here  and  in   his  native  land,  of  good  taste, 

hire. and  national  liberality.  We  ln>|ie 
he  will  come  back  among  us  soon — and  re- 
member us  while  he  is  away  ;  and  can  assure 
him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  speeddy 
forgotten. 


(april,    1807.) 

I  of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a  Ytrin  of  the  Moral  Education,  Discipline,  Peculiar 
Religious  Principles,  Political  and  C:vil  Economy,  and  Character  of  the  Society  of 
ROMAS  Clarksox,  M   A.  Author  of  several  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the 
de,     -  ils.     London:   1806. 


think,  is  a  book  peculiarly  fitted 
■ring:  pot  it  contains  many  thi 
ist  people  will 

and  is  at  the  same  ti: 
dull  and  tedious,  that  no  voluntary 

through  wiih  it. 
ihor.  whose  meritorio  -  for 

Lion  of  the  slave  Hide  brought  him 
ic  notice  a  great  many  years  ago, 

•.kers, 
been  unanimous  in  that  good 
I  was  led  to  such  an  extensn 
ireourse  with  l hem  in  all  par: 
;0m,  that  he  came  at   last  to  have  a 

neta  and 

nners  than  any  other  person  out  of 
ty  ooi  -  obtain.     The  effect 

ideally  been  to  ex- 
li  mi  affection  and 

as  we  think  can 

public  conversion; 

a  time,  has  produced  a  more 

PI  a  more  elaborate  de- 
Btrines  and    practices,   than 
been  drawn  from  any  of  their 

x>k,  which  is  full  of  repetitions  and 

distributed  into  a  number  of 

lions,  arranged  in  a  most   unna- 

it  order.     All  that  any 

ant  to  know  about  the  Quakers, 


might  evidently  have  been  told,  either  under 
id  "I  lhetr  Doctrinal  tenets,  oi  ol  lhair 
peculiar  Practices;  but  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  a 
certain  elaborate  infelicity  of  roethi 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  society  under  the 
several  titles,  of  their  moral  education — their 
lie — their  peculiar  customs — their  re- 
ligion— their  great  tenets — and  their  eharac- 
■  I  not  trading  even  tins  ample  d 
Solent  to  include  all  ha  had  to  say  on 
the  subject,  he  fills  a  supplemental  half-vo- 
lume, with  repetitions  and   trifles,  under  the 
humiliating  naineof  miscelhi'  rulers. 

Quakerism  had  certainly  undergone  a  con- 
siderable elm  nge  in  lb.  ind  spirit  of 

ge  Fox 
went  about  pronouncing  woes  against  cities, 
attacking  priests  in  their  pulpits,  ami  exhort- 
ing justices  of  the  peace  to  do  justice,  to  the 
tune  when  such  men  as  Penn  and  Barclay 
came  into  the  society  "  by  convincement/1 
and  published  STJCh  vindications  of  its  doc- 
trine, as  few  of  ils  opponents  have  found  it 
convenient  to  answer.  The  change  since 
their  time  appears  to  have  been  much  less 
lerable.  The  areatet  part  of  these  vo- 
lumes may  I  I,  as  a  wilful 
deterioration  of  Barclay  -  and  it  is 
only  where  he  treats  ol  the  private  manners 
and  actual  opinions  of  the  modern  Quakers, 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  communicates  any  thins 
which  a  curious  tcaAet  tn\^t\\.  wi\Va.N«s\«s»x 
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from  lhal  <  >  loduclion.     The  lauda- 

tory ami  argumentative  lone  winch  !■■ 
tains  throuf  -  an  air  of  partiality  to 

bit  statements  which  naturally  diminishes 
our  reliance  on  their  accuracy  •'  and  as  the 
argument  is  often  extremely  bad,  and  the 
apparently  unmerited]  we  are  rather 
•  d  to  think  that  his  work  will  make  a 
less  powerful  impression  in  favour  of  the 
"friends,'-'  than  might  havi  Bated  by 

■  moderate  With  many  praise- 

uid  principles  for  their  moral 
tct,  the  Quakers,  we  think,  have  but  little 
,  for  most  of  their  peculiar  practices ;  and 
a  much  better  figure  when  defending 
their  theological  mysteries,  than  when  vindi- 
cating the  usages  by  which  they  are  separated 
eat  of  the.  people  in  Ine  ordinary  in- 
It  will  be  mote  convenient, 
however,  to  state  our  observations  on  tle-ir 
reason  attend  Mr.  Clarkaon  through 

bis  account  of  their  principles  and  pr... 

upon  his  task  with  such  a  wretch- 
ed display  of  false  eloquence,  that  we  were 
away  the  book.  Our 
■<•  us  of  impatience, 
when  we  inform  Ihein  tli.it  the  dissertation 
on  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakc:- 
with  the  following  sunleno 

"  When  the  blooming  spring  shed*  abroad  hs 
benien  Inflai  f  wkh  itie  rent 

of  created  ni  lood  circulates  mor< 

and  a  new  current  of  lii'  diffused  in  an 

veins.  The  aged  roan  i«  •  nlivened,  and  the  sick 
man  feele  himself  refreshed.  Good  spiriis  aud 
cheerful  countenances  succeed.  Bat  U  ihe  year 
chonjtes  in  its  seasons,  and  rnll«  mnd  I"  i'«  end. 
t  he  tide  seems  10  slacken,  and  the  current  i  ■ 
to  return  to  its  former  level." — Vol.  i.  p.  13- 

This  may  serve,  once  fur  all,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Clarkson's  taste  and  powers  in  fine 
writing,  and  as  an  apology  for  our  ab.-' 
in  our  charily,  for  making  any  further  ob- 
aervations  on  his  style  tjndei  the  head  of 
moral  education,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Quakers  discourage,  and  strictly  prohibit  in 
their  youth,  all  games  of  chance,  music,  dan- 
tng,  lield  sports 

■  ei.il,   the   list)   of  idle 
words  and   unprofilai  The 

motives  of  these  several  prohibitions  are  dis- 
id  in  separate  chapters  of  extreme  dul- 
ness  and  prolixity.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  those  a  latere  persons  and  their  apologist, 
to  enter  a  little  into  the  discussion. 

The  basis  of  the  Quaker  morality  seems 
evidently  to  be,  that  gaiety  and  merriment 
ought,  upon  all  ot  to  be  discouraged; 

thai  everything  which  tends  merely  to  ex- 
hilaration or  enjoyment,  has  in  it  a  taint  of 
criminality;  anil  that  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  man  is  to  be  always  set  ions  and  - 
anil  constantly  occupied,  either  with  his 
worldly  prosperity,  or  his  elernnl  well 
it  were  not  for  the  attention  which  is  thus 
permitted  to  ihe  accumulation  of  wealth  the 

scarcely  b 
from  the  ot]  v  sectaries,  who 

Um,  that  man  waa  puV  u\U>  vW  vtoM  W  no 


other  ;  mortify i 

leefiii" 

spring  and  gaiety  of  the  anil 

youth. 

and  ti; 

man  ought  i  to  paw  1 

every  p 
lory  scene  n 
The  li 
ims  bai 
ing  them   il 

Eeculianlies  of  their  manner* 

tions  at 

tain  the  duty  of  abstu 

- 
iheit 

The 

I 

chielly 

unworthy  of  a  si 

produci 

turb  lit 

"  They  believe." 
ness  and 

retire  in  quietness  lo 

in  all  i 

■    stillness 
of  inle 

and  though  we  r 
cards  and  wagers 
the  spirits,  we  r. 

pie   upon   M  I 
such  al 
mark  which 
letunids,  n 
soundness  of  iheir  pel'; 
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talk  d 'I 
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The  next  chapter  is  against  music ;  and  is. 
Cted,  one  of  the  most  absurd 
travagant  of  the  whole.     This  is  Mr. 
•rkson's  statement  of  the  Quaker  reasoning 
nst  this  delightful  art. 

Vnulenee  gave  originally  to  man  a  beauliful 
I  a  perlert  world.    He  filled  it  with  things  nccea* 
'  ihings  delightful :  and  ret  man  has  often 
these  Irorn   their  true  and  original 

■id  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  Ma 

own.  and  I  he  very  atone  and  metal  in  na  bowels 

is  hewn  and  cast,  and  converted  into  a  graven 

go.  and  worshipped  in  the  place  of  his  benefi- 

I  Creator.     The  food  which  he  has  given  htm 

his  nourishment,  he  has  frequently  convened 

his  intemperance  into  (he  means  of  injuri 

ahh.     The  wine,  that  was  designed  to  make  Ins 

art  glad,  on  reasonable  and  necessary  occoaiona, 

:  hae  used  often  to  the  atupefaction  of  his  senses, 

legradation  of  his  moral  character.     The 

r  rniinent,  which  has  been  afforded  httn  for  his 

y,  he  has  abused  also,  so  that  it  has  frequently 

ome  a  aource  for  the  excitement  of  his  pride. 

'  Just  so  it  haa  been, and  ao  it  is,  with  .Music,  at 

I  present  day." 

We  do  not  think  we  ever  before  met  with 
argument  so  unskilfully,  or  rather  so  prc- 
it :  Since,  if  it  follows,  from  these 
mines,  that  music  ought  to  be  entirety  re- 
I,  it  must  follow  also,  thai 
should  go  naked,  and  neithpr  eat  nor  drink ! 
the  arguments  that  follow  against 
cultivation  of  music,  because  there  are 
■  and  some  bacchanalian  songs, 
ich  it  would  be  improper  for  young  persons 
they  tire  obviously  capable  of  being 
with  exactly  the  same  force,  against 
mint:  l"   read,  because  there  are  im- 
iral  and  heretical  books,  which  may  possi- 
l.ill  into  iheir  hands.    The  most  authentic 
sincere  reason,  however,  we  believe,  is 
which  reels  immediately  npon  (he 
I  ascetic  principle  to  which  we  have  ah- 
e   reference,  viz.  that  "music  tends  to 
fiuition,  which  is  not  allowable  in  the 
system."     Now  as  this  same  self- 
ug  prineiple  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
of  the  Quaker  prohibitions,  it   may   be 
i.  in  a  few  wordj  how- 
far  tl  can  be  reconciled  to  reason  or  morality. 
AH  men,  we  humbly  coi  wider 

-  -'easily  of  persuing  their  own  happiness; 
ln>  BODOetTSd  M  ever  pursu- 
•ny  thins  else.     The  only  difference  be- 
ii  lite  sensualist  and  the  ascetic  is,  that 
former  pursues  an  immi  I  the 

ier  a  remote  happiness;  or,  that  the  one 
rsnes  an  intellectual, and  the  othera  bodilv 
;eiit  who  passes  his 
lion,  does  so  unquestionably 
8  of  enjoyment ;  either  because 
his  the  surest  way  to  attain  eternal 
ppiness  in  a  future  world,  or  becntist-  lie 
niration  of  mankind  a  sufficient 
i  in  this  life,  for  the  hurd- 
whieh   he   extorts   it.     It  appears, 
^"-gratification,  so  far  from 
■ 'vlnl  object  of  pursuit,  is  n 
■/  ebjttt  which  »  ralional   b 

.  i  -sin- ;  and  consequently, 
merely  thai 


recommendation  which  must  operate  in  its  fa- 
vour, in  ihe  first  inataaoe  ;it  least,  even  with 
the  most  rigid  moralist.  The  only  sound  or 
consistent  lorm  of  the  argument,  in  short,  if 
that  which  was  manfully  adopted  bylhe  mor- 
tified hermits  of  the  early  ages:  but  is  ex- 
lisrlaimed  for  the  Quakers  by  their 
present  apologist,  viz.  that  our  well-being  in 
this  world  is  a  mailer  of  so  very  lit  I  le  con- 
cern, that  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  beslow  any  care  upon  it  ;  and 
lhat  our  chance  of  well-being  in  another  world 
depend* BO  much  upon  our  anxious  endeavours 
after  piety  upon  earth,  that  it  is  our  duly  to 
employ  every  moment  of  our  fleeting  uud 
uncertain  lives  in  meditation  and  prayet 
consequently  altogether  sinful  and  imprudent 
to  indulge  ai  -  -ies  which  may  inter- 

rupt those  holv  exercises,  or  beget  iu  us  any 
it  in  sublunary  things. 
There  is  evidently  a  tacit  aspiration  after 
this  sublime  absurdity  iu  almost  all  the  Qua- 
ker prohibitions;  and  we  strongly  suspect, 
that  honest  George  Fox,  when  he  inhabited  a 
hollow  tree  in  the  vale  of  Beevor,  taught  noth- 
ing less  to  his  disciples,  The  condemnation 
oi  music  and  dancing,  and  all  idle  speaking, 
was  therefore  quite  consistent  in  htm  :  hut 
since  the  permission  of  gainful  arts,  and  of 
most  of  the  loxorie*  which  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, to  his  disciples,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to 
reconcile  these  condemnations,  either  to  rea- 
son, or  to  the  rest  of  iheir  practice.  A  Quaker 
may  suspend  all  apparent  care  of  his  salva- 
tion, nna  occupy  himself  entirely  with  his 
worldly  business,  for  six  days  in  the  weak, 
like  any  oilier  Christian.  It  is  even  thought 
laudable  in  him  to  set  an  example  of  dili; 
and  industry  to  those  around  him  ;  and  the 
fin  its  of  tins  industry  he  is  by  no  means 
quired  to  bestow  in  relieving  the  poor,  or  for 
the  promotion  of  piety.  He  is  allowed  to  em- 
ploy it  for  self-gratification,  in  almost  every 
way — but  the  most  social  and  agreeable  !  He 
may  keep  an  excellent  table  and  garden,  and 
be  driven  about  in  an  easy  chariot  by  ■  pious 

Uman  and  two,  or  even  four,  plump  hot  s< 
but  his  plate  must  be  without  carving,  and  hi* 
carriage  and  horses  (perhaps  his  Mower*  alao| 
of  a  dusky  colour       II-   gUMtl  may  talk  ot 
oxen  and  broadcloth  as  long  as  they  think  lil , 
but  wit  and  gaiety  are  entirety  proscribed, 
and  topics  of  literature  but  rarely  bUoww 
His  boys  and  girls  are  bred  up  to  a  premature 
knowledge  of  bargaining  and  hnu<-el.ee 
but  when  thi-ir  bounding  spirits  are  stiuggli 
in   every  limb,  they  must  not  violate  then  «. 
datenrss  by  a  single  skip  ; — their  stillness  must 
not  be  disturbed  b>  <-ir  voices  be- 

yond their  common  pitch; — and  tiny  would 
be  disowned,  if  they  were  to  tune  their  inno- 
cent roicM  in  a  hymn  to  iheir  •. 

We  OMROt   help  saying,  thai  all  ihis  is 
trdand  indefensible.     Either  1*1  that  Qna- 
ol  this  life, 
or  take  all  lhat  are  innocent.     The  pursuit  of 
wealth  surely  holds  out  a  greater  t«roijv*\\>wx 
to  immnramy,  \\  \\  vA  wwvsw..    \*N. 

ihrm,  then.  ei\\vet  cuwvww  \\w*e "*\\<»  ■axevnxvi.- 
ore  than  \»  wecowiYTSj  fox  Qn*ia  wtaw*.- 
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•nee,  or  permit  those  who  have  leisure,  to 
employ  it  in  something  better  than  money- 
getting.  To  allow  a  man  to  have  a  house  and 
retinue,  from  the  expenses  of  which  fifty  poor 
families  might  be  supported,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  interdict  a  fold  in  his  coat,  or  a  ruffle 
to  his  shirt,  on  account  of  their  costliness  and 
vanity,  is  as  ridiculous,  and  as  superstitious, 
as  it  is  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  permit  one 
of  her  cardinals  to  sit  down,  on  a  meagre  day. 
to  fifty  costly  and  delicious  dishes  of  fish  ana 
pastry,  while  it  excommunicates  a  peasant  for 
breaking  through  the  holy  abstinence  with  a 
morsel  of  rusty  bacon.  With  those  general 
impressions,  we  shall  easily  dispose  of  their 
other  peculiarities. 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  Quakers  of  every  description ; 
and  this,  partly  because  many  plays  are  im- 
moral, but  chiefly  because,  on  the  stage, 
"men  personate  characters  that  are  not  their 
own;  and  thus  become  altogether  sophisti- 
cated in  their  looks,  words,  and  actions,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  and  truth  requir- 
ed by  Christianity!"  We  scarcely  think  the 
Quakers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Clarkson 
for  imputing  this  kind  of  reasoning  to  them : 
And,  for  our  own  parts,  we  would  much  rather 
hear  at  once  that  the  play-house  was  the  Devil's 
drawing-room,  and  that  the  actors  painted 
their  faces,  and  therefore  deserved  the  fate  of 
Jezebel.  As  to  the  sin  of  personating  charac- 
ters not  their  own,  and  sophisticating  their 
looks  and  words,  it  is  necessarily  committed 
by  every  man  who  reads  aloud  a  Dialogue 
from  the  New  Testament,  or  who  adopts, 
from  the  highest  authority,  a  dramatic  form 
in  his  preaching.  As  to  the  other  objection, 
that  theatrical  amusements  produce  too  high 
a  degree  of  excitement  for  the  necessary  se- 
dateness  of  a  good  Christian,  we  answer,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  do  not  see  why  a  good 
Christian  should  be  more  sedate  than  his  inno- 
cence and  natural  gaiety  may  dispose  him  to 
be;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  objection 
proves  Mr.  Clarkson  to  be  laudably  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  modem  drama, — which,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  is  by  no  means  so  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  to  make  men  neglect 
their  business  and  their  duties  to  run  after  it. 

Next  comes  dancing. — The  Quakers  pro- 
hibit this  strictly;  1st,  because  it  implies  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  which  has  been 
already  interdicted;  2dly, because  "it  is  use- 
less, and  below  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
character ;"  3dly,  because  it  implies  assem- 
blies of  idle  persons,  which  lead  to  thought- 
lessness as  to  the  important  duties  of  life; 
4thly,  because  it  gives  rise  to  silly  vanity,  and 
envying,  and  mnlevolence.  The  lovers  of 
dancing,  we  think,  will  be  able  to  answer 
those  objections  without  our  farther  assist- 
ance; such  of  them  as  have  not  been  already 
obviated,  are  applicable,  and  are  in  fact  ap- 
plied by  the  Quakers,  to  every  species  of  ac- 
complishment. They  are  applicable  also, 
though  the  Quakers  do  not  so  apply  them,  to 
all  money-getting  occupations  in  which  there 
U  room  for  rival;  v  aw\  convpeV'vViou 


not  so  much,  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  on  « 
count  of  their  fictitious  nature,  though  thai  is 
ground  enough  for  the  abhorrence  of  many 
Quakers,  but  on  account  of  their  general  im- 
morality, and  their  tendency  to  produce  u 
undue  excitement  of  mind,  and  to  alienaii 
the  attention  from  objects  of  serious  import- 
ance. These  are  good  reasons  against  tie 
reading  of  immoral  novels,  and  against  mak- 
ing them  our  sole  or  our  principal  #todj. 
Other  moralists  are  contented  with  selecting; 
and  limiting  the  novels  they  allow  to  be  read. 
The  Quakers  alone  make  it  an  abomination  to 
read  any;  which  is  like  prohibiting  all  use  of 
wine  or  animal  food,  instead  of  restricting  oar 
censures  to  the  excess  or  abuse  of  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  sports  of  the  field  are  pro- 
hibited, partly  on  account  of  the  animal  suf- 
fering they  produce,  and  partly  from  the  hab- 
its of  idleness  and  ferocity  which  they  are 
supposed  to  generate.  This  is  Mr.  Clarksorri 
account  of  the  matter ;  but  we  shall  probably 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  true  Quaker 
principle,  from  being  told  that  George  Fox 
"  considered  that  man  in  the  fall,  or  the  apos- 
tate man,  had  a  vision  so  indistinct  and  vitia- 
ted, that  he  could  not  see  the  animals  of  tkt 
creation  as  he  ought ;  but  that  the  man  who 
was  restored,  or  the  spiritual  Christian,  bad  a 
new  and  clear  discernment  concerning  them, 
which  would  oblige  him  to  consider  and  treat 
them  in  a  proper  manner."  The  Quakers, 
however,  allow  the  netting  of  animals  for 
food ;  and  cannot  well  object  therefore  to 
shooting  them,  provided  it  be  done  about  for 
the  same  economical  purpose,  and  not  for 
self-gratification, — at  least  in  the  act  of  killing. 

Mr.  Clarkson  proceeds  next  to  discuss  the 
discipline,  as  he  calls  it,  or  interior  govern- 
ment of  the  Quaker  society ;  but  we  think  it 
more  natural  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  what  he  announces  as  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, which,  for  any  thing  we  see,  might  ail 
have  been  classed  among  the  prohibitions 
which  constitute  their  moral  education. 

The  first,  is  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress. 
The  original  rule,  he  says,  was  only  that  it 
should  be  plain  and  cheap.  He  vindicates 
George  Fox,  we  think  very  successfully,  from 
the  charge  of  having  gone  about  in  a  leathern 
doublet ;  and  maintains,  that  the  present  dress 
of  the  Quakers  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  common  dress  of  grave  and  sober  persons 
of  the  middling  ra:  k  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  society ;  and  that  they  have  retained  it, 
not  out  of  any  superstitious  opinion  of  its 
sanctity,  but  because  they  thought  it  would 
indicate  a  frivolous  vanity  to  change  it,  unites 
for  some  reason  of  convenience.  We  shouM 
have  thought  it  convenience  enough  to  avoid 
singularity  and  misconstruction  of  motives 
Except  that  the  men  now  wear  loops  to  their 
hats,  and  that  the  women  have  in  a  great 
measure  given  up  their  black  hoods  and  zreea 
aprons,  their  costume  is  believed  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago.  They  have  a  similar  rule  as  to  their 
furniture;  which,  though  sometimes  elegant 
to\A.  w%<\^\%\Hv\&ycndy  plain,  and  free  from 
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principle,theydo  not  decorate  theirhouses  with 
pictur.  .  and   in  general  discourage 

the   pi  taking    portraits,    lor 

J  licence  Mr.  Clarkson  gives  the  fol- 

•  The  first  Quakers  con- 
sidering themselves  as  poor  helpless  creatures. 
and  as  little  better  than  .lust  and  ashes,  had 
but  a  mean  idea  of  their  own  images  !" 

One  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in 
the  Quaker  customs,  relates  to  their  lm 
The)  insist,  in  the  first  place,  upon  saying 
thou  instead  of  you  ;  and  this  was  an  i 
lion  upon  which  their  founder  seems  to  have 
valued  himself  at  least  as  much  as  upon  any 
other  part  of  his  system.  "  The  use  of  thou," 
says  honest  George  Fox,  with  visible  com- 
placency, 'was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  flesh!" 
and  many  beatings,  and  revilings,  arid  boon 
of  durance  in  the  stocks,  did  he  triumphantly 
endure  for  hia  intrepid  adherence  to  this  gram- 
matical propriety.  Except  that  it  is  (or 
was)  grammatically  correct,  we  reallv  can  see 
no  merit  in  this  form  of  speech.  The  chief 
Quaker  reason  for  it,  however,  is,  that  the  UM 
of  "  you"  to  a  single  person  isaheinou 
of  flattery,  and  an  instance  of  the  grossest 
and  meanest  adulation.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  applied  to  all  men  without 
I  well  be  adulation.    If  princes 

and  patrons  alone  were  called  "you,''  while 
"thou"'  was  still   used  to  inferiors  or  equals, 
■ild  understand  why  the  levelling  prin- 
ciple nt  the  Quakers  should  set  itself  against 
the  distinction;  but  If  "yon"  be  invariably 
and  indiscriminately  used  to  the  very  lowest 
ef  mankind, — to  negroes,  felons,  and 
eaters, — it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  per- 
son's vanity  can  possibly  be  puffed  up  by  re- 
ceiving it ;  and  (hat  the  most  contemptuous 
misanihmpi-t   may   employ   it   without  any 
scruple.     Comparing   the   said   pronouns  to- 
gether, indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  notorious, 
■  Ufa  US,  by  far  the  most  llat- 
■llation  of  the  two.    It  is  tii 
in  which  men  address  the  Deity  J  and  in  which 
all  tragical  love  letters,  and  verses  of  solemn 
ire  conceived,     "You"  t> 
ibly  to  familiar  and  equal  < 
cation.     In   truth,   it   is  altogether  absurd   to 
r   ■  you"  as  exclusively  a  plural   pro- 
noun in  the  modern  English  language.    It  may 
be  a  matter  of  history  that  it  was  originally 
'  as  a  plural  only  ;  and  it  may  be  am 
On/  that  it  was  lirst  applied  to  mdivnlu- 
Is  on  a  principle  of  flattery  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that    it    is   now  our   second    person    singular. 

When  applied  to  an  individual,  it  never  ei- 
ther of  plurality  or  of  adula- 
i  ut  excites  precise!)   and  exactly  the 

id«l  that  was  excited    by  the  use  of  ;|  thou" 
in  an  earlie  the  language.    There  is 

no  more  impropriety  in  the  use  of  it,  there- 
fore, than  in  the  use  of  anv  model 

i  ieded  an  obsoli 
any  more  virtue  in  'hpuseof  "  thou," 

than  there  would  be  in  reviving  any  other  an- 
il.   It  would  be  jnsias  iciisonable 
to  talk  always  of  our  doublets  and  hose,  and 
lion  of  coats  or  stockings,  as  a 
'    i/lul  abomination. 
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The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other 
Quaker  princijil  any  man 

Mr.  or  Sir,  or  to  subsi  .  m  their 

letters,  as  any  man's  hunil i]  Their 

reasons  for  this  refusal,  are,  first,  that  ilia 
common   phrases  import  a  nil  ad, 

secondly,  that  they  puff  up  n  ith 

conceit.  Now,  ns  [o  the  falsehood,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  objected  lo,  really 

do  not  mean  any  thing  about  bondage  or  do- 
minion  when  used   on   those   occasions;  and 
neither  are  so  understood,  nor  are   in 
of  being  so  understood,  by  any  one  w  ha  In  Mrs 
them.    Words  are   -  munds;  and, 

beyond  question,  it  is  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  meaning  they  convey,  that  men  can  be 
responsible  for  using  them.  Now  the  only 
meaning  which  can  be  inquired  after  in  this 

respect,   is   the   meaning  of  the   person   who 
sp.-aks,   and   of  the   person   who   Inui^;    but 
neither  the  speaker  nor  the  heart 
underslaud  the  appellation  of  Ml  !  to 

.lm...  to  imjiort  any  mastership  or 

dominion  in  him  relatively  to  the  other.  It  is 
merely  a  customary  addition,  which  means 
nothing  but  that  you  wish  to  speak  of  the  in- 
dividual with  civility.  That  the  word  em- 
ployed to  signify  this,  is  the  same  word,  or 
very  near  I  with  one  w  huh,  on 

other  OCCSi  lies  a  master  over  ser- 

vants, does  not  at  all  affect  its  meaning  upon 
this  occasion.  It  does  not.  in  fact,  signify  any 
such  thing  when  prefixed  to  a  mini's  propel 
name;  and  though  it  might  have  been  used 
irvilily,  with  a  view  in  ihat  re- 
lation, it  is  long  since  that  connection  li.is  ben 
lost ;  and  it  now  nothing  but  what  is 

I  correct. 
Etymology  can  point  out  a  multitude  of 
words  which,  with  the  same  sound  and  ortho- 
graphy, have  il  inre  a  variety 
of  significations,  and  which  even  the  Quakers 
think  it  sufficiently  lawful  to  use  in  them  all. 
A  sta^e,  for  example,  signifies  a  ceilain  dis- 
tance on  the  road — or  a  raised  platform — or  a 
carriage  that  travels  periodically — or  a  certain 
point  in  the  progress  of  any  affair.  Il  could 
easily  be  shown,  loo,  that  all  these  different 
meanings  spring  from  each  other,  ami  were 
gradually  attributed  to  what  was  originally 
and  the  same  word.  The  words,  how- 
are  now  substantially  muh  i  or- 
respond  with  the  meanings;  and  though  they 
have  the  same  sound  and  Mil  ire 
never  confounded  by  any  o  s  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  But  Ihert  is,  in 
fact,  the  same  different  i  fbs  word 
master,  implying  power  and  aulhorit)  over 
servants,  ami  the  win. I   ' 

.1  proper  name,  ami  implying  merely 
u  certain  degree  of  rest t  and  civil  u     That 

there  is  no  deception  either  inl  Sevt> 

o.l,  must  be  admitted  bj  lbs 
ind  it  is  no 

i.-h  intention     Upon  the 
principli  uld  theme 

of  falsehood,  if  lUe\   CS,\W  vi» 

name   o{   rFollteT,  \\Vw  V-  *    v* 

hia  one-horns    (MtaJM,  ot  Vj  V*  was***  ■*■ 
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Smith,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a  worker  in 
metal. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is,  that  in  their  abhorrence  of  this  ety- 
mological falsehood,  they  have  themselves 
adopted  a  practice,  which  is  liable,  on  the 
same  principles,  to  more  serious  objections. 
Though  they  will  not  call  any  body  Sir,  or 
Master,  they  call  every  body  "  Friend ;"  al- 
though it  is  evident  thai,  to  a  stranger,  this 
must  be  mere  civility,  like  the  words  they  re- 
ject, and  to  an  enemy  must  approach  nearly 
to  insincerity.  They  have  rejected  an  estab- 
lished phraseology,  therefore,  to  adopt  one 
much  more  proper  to  fill  them  with  scruples. 
We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  on  this 
paltry  casuistry;  and  must  leave  our  readers 
to  apply  these  observations  to  our  common 
epistolary  salutations,  which  are  exactly  in 
the  same  predicament. 

For  similar,  or  rather  for  more  preposterous 
reasons,  the  Quakers  have  changed  the  names 
of  the  months  and  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Some  of  them  are  named,  it  seems,  after  the 
Heathen  gods ;  and  therefore  the  use  of  them 
"  seemed  to  be  expressive  of  a  kind  of  idola- 
trous homage."  If  such  a  new  calendar  had 
been  devised  by  the  original  Christians,  when 
March  and  June  were  not  only  named  after 
Mars  and  Juno,  but  distinguished  by  particu- 
lar festivals  in  their  honour,  we  could  have 
comprehended  the  motive  of  the  innovation ; 
but,  now-a-days,  when  Mars  and  Juno  are  no 
more  thought  of  than  Hector  or  Hecuba,  and 
when  men  would  as  soon  think  of  worshipping 
an  ape  or  a  crocodile  as  cither  of  them,  it 
does  appear  to  us  the  very  acme  of  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  idolatry  in 
naming  their  names.  In  point  of  fact,  what- 
ever the  matter  may  be  etymological ly  or 
historically,  we  conceive  that  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  are  words  in  modern  English  that 
have  no  sort  of  reference  to  the  gods  Woden 
and  Thor :  Since  they  certainly  raise  no  ideas 
connected  with  those  personages,  and  are 
never  used  with  the  intention  of  raising  any 
such  ideas.  As  they  are  used  at  present, 
therefore,  they  do  not  signify  days  dedicated 
to  these  divinities;  but  merely  the  days  that 
come  between  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  our 
calendar.  Those  who  think  otherwise  must 
maintain  also,  that  the  English  word  expedient 
actually  signifies  untying  of  feet,  and  the  word 
consideration  a  taking  of  stars  together. 

Another  of  their  peculiar  customs  is,  that 
they  will  not  pull  off  their  hats,  or  make  a 
bow  to  any  body.  This  is  one  of  their  most 
ancient  and  respected  canons.  "  George  Fox," 
Mr.Claikson  assuresus,  "was  greatly  grieved 
about  these  idle  ceremonies.  He  lamented 
that  men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the 
use  of  them,  and  that  they  should  encourage 
habits  that  were  abhorrent  of  the  truth." 
Honest  George !  He  was  accordingly  repeat- 
edly beaten  and  abused  for  his  refractoriness 
in  this  particular ;  and  a  long  story  is  told  in 
this  volume,  of  a  controversy  he  had  with 
Jadse  Glynn,  whom  he  nosed  with  a  citation 


hats  on."  Is  it  possible  however  to  believe, 
that  any  rational  being  can  imagine  that  then 
is  any  sin  in  lifting  off  one's  hat  or  bending 
the  body  1  It  is  an  easy  and  sufficientlv  con- 
venient way  of  showing  our  respect  or  attea- 
tion.  A  good-natured  man  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  gratify  a  mere  stranger ;  and  if 
there  be  one  individual  who  would  take  tie 
omission  amiss,  that  alone  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  persisting  in  the  practice. 

Mr.  Clarkson  next  discusses  the  private 
manners  of  this  rigid  sect,  and  admits  tost 
they  are  rather  dull,  cold,  and  taciturn.  Their 
principles  prohibit  them  from  the  use  of  idle 
words ;  under  which  they  include  every  Mrt 
of  conversation  introduced  merely  for  gaiety 
or  amusement.  Their  neglect  of  classical 
literature  cuts  off  another  great  topic.  Pot- 
ties are  proscribed,  as  leading  to  undue 
warmth ;  and  all  sorts  of  scandal  and  gossip, 
and  allusion  to  public  spectacles  or  amuse- 
ments, for  a  more  fundamental  reason.  Thee, 
they  have  little  to  talk  about  but  their  health, 
their  business,  or  their  religion  ;  and  all  these 
things  they  think  it  a  duty  to  discuss  in  a 
concise  and  sober  manner.  They  say  no 
graces;  but  when  their  meal  is  on  the  table, 
they  sit  silent,  and  in  a  thoughtful  posture  in 
a  short  time,  waiting  for  an  illapse  of  the 
spirit.  If  they  are  not  moved  to  make  any 
ejaculation,  they  begin  to  eat  without  mote 
ado.  They  drink  no  healths,  nor  toasu; 
though  not  so  much  from  the  inconvenience 
of  the  thing,  as  because  they  conceive  this  B 
have  been  a  bacchanalian  practice  borrowed 
from  the  Heathens  of  antiquity.  They  are 
very  sober ;  and  instead  of  sitting  over  then 
wine  after  dinner,  frequently  propose  to  theil 
guests  a  walk  before  tea ;  the  females  do  net 
leave  the  party  during  this  interval.  Then 
marriages  are  attended  with  no  other  cere- 
mony, than  that  of  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand  in  a  public  meeting,  and  declaring  their 
willingness  to  be  united.  Notice,  however, 
must  be  given  of  this  intention  at  a  previous 
meeting,  when  the  consent  of  their  parents  is 
required,  and  a  deputation  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  they  are  free  from  all  previous 
engagements.  Quakers  marrying  out  of  the 
society  are  disowned,  though  they  may  be 
again  received  into  membership,  on  express- 
ing their  repentance  for  their  marriage;  a  de- 
claration which  cannot  be  very  flattering  to 
the  infidel  spouse.  There  are  many  more 
women  than  men  disowned  for  this  transores- 
sion.  The  funerals  of  the  Quakers  are  at 
free  from  solemnity  as  their  marriages.  They 
wear  no  mourning,  and  do  not  even  cover 
their  coffins  with  black ; — thev  use  no  prayers 
on  such  occasions; — the  body  is  generally 
carried  to  the  meeting-house,  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  and  a  short  pause  is  made, 
during  which  any  one  who  feels  himself 
moved  to  speak,  may  address  the  congrega- 
tion ; — it  is  set  down  for  a  little  time,  also,  at 
the  edge  of  the  grave,  for  the  same  opportu- 
nity ; — it  is  then  interred,  and  the  friends  and 
relations  walk  away.  They  use  no  vaults,  and 


(rom  Daniel,  purporting,  that  the Xhtee  coMraA  etecX.  w»  mOTwnxvevA*, —  though   tuey  some- 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  "  m\h.ti»s.tt\^nk»»  u&e&v.  «&&.  \ite*ssrv%  wrat  visual  of 
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ravings  of  their  more  eminent 
ill. 

■  •f  trade  there  is  a  good  deal 
among  l he  Quakers.  They  el i icily 
and  had  the  merit  of 
re  upon  it  so  long  ago 
They  also  prohibit  privatei 
and  ull  traffic  in  w. . 
trades  they  allow  ;  but  under  cer- 
ns.  A  Quaker  may  be  a  book- 
lie  must  not  sell  any  immornl 
lay  !»•  I  dealer  in  spirits ;,  but  he 
II  to  those  whom  he  knows  to  be 
lb'  may  even  ba  a  silversmith ;. 
not  deal  in  splendid  ornaments 
ii.     In  no  case  may  he  ree.ni>- 

able.   It' ismuch  and 

disputed   in  this  volume,  wheihei 
'  e  Ot  sell  ribands'  anil  other  fine- 
sort  ;  or  whether,  as  a  tailor  or 
may  furnish  any  other  article*  ih.in 
'•iv  patronises.     Mention  is 
e  of  a  Quaker  tailor  well  known  to 
nea  II.,  who  was  so  scrupulous  in 
Bet,   lliat   "he   would   not  allow   h.s 
. i s i v  corruptive  finery  upon 
BH  which  he  had  been  employed  to 
•  f   one  John  Woolman.  who 
imself  sensibly  weakened  as  a  Chris- 
!••  traded  ill  things  thai  served 
i  please  the  vain  mind,  or  pi 
)iu    these    fopperies,  however,    the 
■  ins  for  trade  are  e\ 

i  credit,     li  a  membei 
b.inknijri.  a  committee  ii  .!]'• 
t  his  affairs.    It  his  insolvem 

irodaeed  bj  mi* 

>wned.  and  cannot  be  B 

•.  en  .-•!  i  li<>M^  h 

gfa  misfortune,  b 
society,  but  no  contributions  are 
m  him  till  his  debts  are   fully 

lisagree,  they  seldom  - 
Dl   go  t"  law.     Georg' 
•in  to  settle  all  iheir  differ- 
on;  ami  thev  have  adhered 
Where  the  arbi- 
puzzled  about  (he  law.  they  may 
ase,  and  consult  counsel,     when 
r  disagrees  with  a  person  out  of  the 
illy  proposes  arbitration   in 
■  ce ;  if  this  be  refused,  he  has  no 
law. 

Iiould    HOW  pine. 

ii   Mr.  ClaikiM.ii  I   the 

Quakers;  but  the 

(huh  we  have  already  extended 

mits.     The  lirst  is,  Thai   the 
•irate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  re- 
us either  to  enforce  attend- 

<if  worship,  or  to  interdict 
*r  which  is  harmless.     In  tins',  cer- 
hoir  doctrine   is  liable  to  very  little 
i  second  great    tenet    is.  That 
ir    upon   any  Oi 

not   leisure  now  to 
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discuss  this  point  with  Mr.  Cliukson  ;  indeed. 
from  the  ol  scruple  has  so 

often  occasioned  to  law  proceedings,  it  has 
been  discussed  much  oftener  than  any  of  the 

Those  who  want  to  nee  a  neat  at 
ble  abstract  of  the  Quaker  reasoning  on  the 
had  better  look  into  Barclay  at  once, 
wading  through  the  amplification 
of  Mr.  Clark 

Their  tliird  gieat  lenel  is.  That  it  is  unla 
ful  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arms.  This 
is  founded  entirely  upon  a  literal  interpretation 
of  certain  te.\ls  of  scripture,  requiring  men  to 
love  and  bless  Iheir  enemies,  and  to  turn  one 
i  leek  M  him  who  had  smitten  the  other,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  we  believe,  that 
these  expressions  were  only  meant  to  shadow 
mil,  by  I  kind  of  liguie,    that  and 

genii  ion  bj  «hich  men  should  be 

ied    Hi  llieir  ordinary   intercourse   with 
each  oilier,  and  by  W  unl 

mptOry  directory  for  their  conduct  through 
lite.     In  any  other  sense,  indeed,  they  would 
til  to  an  eni  nl  10  all 

sorts  of  violence  tod  would  en- 

tirely disable  and  annihilate  all  civil  govern* 
ment,  or  authority  among  men.  If  evil  is  nut 
to  be  man  who  lakes  a 

is  to  be  pressed  to  a  coat  also,  it  is  plain 
that  the  punishment  of  thieves  and   robbers 
must  be  just  as  unlawful  as  the  I 
invaders.     It  is  remaiknh  i hat  the 

Quakers  do  not  carry  iheir  literal  submission 
to  the  scripture  -  They  would 

:ie  manfully  for  theii  cloaks;  and,  in- 
itio robber  their  coots  also, 
would  be  rery  glad  to  have  lum  impriaojrM 
and  Hogged.  "  Ii  ier 

of  the  law,  however,  in  any  case,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  us,  thai  ■  r 

■  is  lor  dispensing  wilh  llic  supposed  pro- 
hibition of  war  than  wilh  any  si  the  others. 
If  thev  would  be  justified  in  killing  a  wild 
beast  ihat  had  rushed  into  their  habitation, 
they  must  l>o  justified  iii  killing  an  ruva< 
WM  threatens  to  subject  them  and  the  whole 
community  to  his  brutal  lust,  rapacity,  and 
cruelty.  We  must  enll  it  a  degrading  snper- 
stition  that  Would  withhold  the  hands  of  a 
man  in  such  an  emergency      'I  eat 

tenet  is,  That  it  is  unlawful  to  g  ary 

hiie  to  a  gospel  ministry.     This,  again,  is 
a   war  of  leyts;  aided   by  a  confn- 
nee  to  the  history  of  tithes,  from  v>liicb 
the  followingmost  logical  deductionsare  made. 

"  First,  llnil  ihey  ore  not  in  rnuiiv  iluen  of  ihe 
rimr.  h  — m  conoly,  thai  the  paytnei  i  ..i  lhani  bring 

■ilsi.iv.  ii  \*.  ii'W- 

ledgmeni  that  the  cm  ■  hie  »  right  to  use 

thirdly,  that,  heau 

claimed  upon  m>  ml  which  i  forth  »•  of 

fhl,  way  psrroi  nt  ""  >c 

religion,   oml   ilut 

lind  not  yet  sciunlly  come !"— 111.  141. 

After  perusing  all  that  we  have  now  fib- 

•   per- 
haps have  been  pi  ;  able  of  forming 
*ome  conclusion    lor    themselves   as  to   the 
Quake*  character;  but  the  antbor 
make  the  inference  for  then\,\w  o.  &Yt»Bta&Hr* 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  page? ;  to  which  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
making  this  general  reference.  We  must  use 
the  same  liberty  with  the  "miscellaneous 
particulars,"  which  fill  nearly  as  many  pages 
with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Quakers  are 
a  very  happy  people,  that  they  have  done 
good  by  the  example  of  their  virtues,  and  that 
those  who  have  thoughts  of  leaving  the  so- 
ciety, had  better  think  twice  before  they  take 
a  step  of  so  much  consequence. 

We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  their  interior  government ;  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  formed  very  much  upon 
the  model  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  so 
long  established  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is,  that  every 
member  of  the  society  is  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound  in  duty,  to  watch  over  the  moral  and 
religious  deportment  of  any  other  whom  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  to  inter- 
fere for  his  admonition  and  correction  when 
he  sees  cause.  Till  the  year  1698,  this  duty 
was  not  peculiarly  imposed  upon  any  indivi- 
dual ;  but,  since  that  time,  four  or  five  persons 
are  named  in  each  congregation,  under  the 
title  of  overseers,  who  are  expected  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  flock  with  peculiar 
anxiety.  The  half  of  these  are  women,  who 
take  charge  of  their  own  sex  only.  Four  or 
five  congregations  are  associated  together,  and 
hold  a  general  monthly  meeting  of  deputies, 
of  both  sexes,  from  each  congregation.  Two 
or  more  of  each  sex  are  deputed  from  these 
monthly  meetings  to  the  general  quarterly 
meeting;  which  reunites  all  the  congregations 
of  a  county,  or  larger  district,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  Quaker  population;  and  those, 
again,  send  four  of  each  sex  to  the  great  yearly 
meeting  or  convocation;  which  is  regularly 
assembled  in  London,  and  continues  its  sitting 
for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  method  of  proceeding,  where  the  con- 
duct of  a  member  has  been  disorderly,  is,  first, 
by  private  admonition,  either  by  individuals, 
or  by  the  overseers;  where  this  is  not  effectual, 
the  case  is  reported  to  the  monthly  meeting; 
who  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  him, 
and,  upon  their  report,  either  receive  him  back 
into  communion,  or  expel  him  from  the  so- 
ciety by  a  written  document,  entitled,  A  Tes- 
timony of  Disownment.  From  this  sentence, 
however,  ho  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  from  that  to  the  yearly.  These 
courts  of  review  investigate  the  case'by  means 
of  committees ;  of  which  none  of  those  who 
pronounced  the  sentence  complained  of  can 
be  members. 

In  the  monthly  meetings,  all  presentations 
of  marriaces  are  received,  and  births  and  fu- 
nerals registered ; — contributions  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poo. ; — 
persons  are  disowned,  or  received  back ; — and 
cases  of  scruples  are  stated  and  discussed. 
They  likewise  prepare  answers  to  a  series  of 
standing  queries  as  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  their  several  congregations,  which  they 
transmit  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  The  quar- 


pares,  in  its  turn,  8  more  general  and  compre- 
hensive report  for  the  great  annual  meetkg 
in  London.  This  assembly,  again,  heart  ip- 
peals  from  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  re- 
ceives their  reports;  and,  finally,  draws  npi 
public  or  pastoral  letter  to  the  whole  society, 
in  which  it  communicates  the  most  interest^ 
particulars,  as  to  its  genera]  state  and  condi- 
tion, that  have  been  collected  from  the  repot 
laid  before  it, — makes  such  suitable  admoni- 
tions and  exhortations  for  their  moral  and  chi 
conduct,  as  the  complexion  of  the  timet,  or 
the  nature  of  these  reports  have  suggested,— 
and  recommends  to  their  consideration  vr 
project  or  proposition  that  may  have  been  laid 
before  it,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  ud 
the  good  of  mankind.  The  slave-trade  hu. 
of  late  years,  generally  formed  one  of  the 
topics  of  this  general  epistle,  which  is  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  society.  In  all 
their  meetings,  the  male  and  female  depntiei 
assemble,  and  transact  their  business,  in  sep- 
arate apartments;  meeting  together  only  tar 
worship,  or  for  making  up  iheirgeneral  reports. 
The  wants  of  the  poor  are  provided  for  by  tie 
monthly  meetings,  who  appoint  certain  over- 
seers  to  visit  and  relieve  them  :  The  greater 
part  of  these  overseers  are  women ;  and  what- 
ever they  find  wanting  in  the  course  of  their 
visits,  money;  clothes,  or  medicines,  they  or- 
der, and  their  accounts  are  settled  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  monthly  meeting.  When  it 
happens  that  there  are  more  poor  in  any  one 
district  than  can  easily  be  relieved  by  the  mow 
opulent  brethren  within  it,  the  deficiency  • 
supplied  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  all 
taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  public  expense, 
and  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  trades;  - 
the  females  are  generally  destined  for  service, 
and  placed  in  Quaker  families. 

"  Such,"  soys  Mr.  Clarkson.  with  a  very  natural 
exultation  on  the  good  management  of  bin  favour- 
ites, "  such  ia  the  organisation  of  the  diiXpline  or 
government  of  the  Quakers.  Nor  may  ii  improp- 
erly he  railed  a  Government,  when  we  consider, 
that,  besides  all  matters  relating  lo  the  church,  it 
lakes  cognisance  of  the  actions  of  Quakers  to 
Quakers  and  of  these  to  their  fellow-citizen*;  and 
of  these,  again,  to  the  slate  ;  in  fact,  of  all  actios! 
of  Quakers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  the  society,  at 
soon  as  they  are  known,  it  give*  oat  it*  prohibi 
tions.  It  niarks  its  crimes.  It  imposes  office*  no 
its  subjects.  It  calls  them  to  disciplinary  duties. 
This  government,  however,  notwithstanding  is 
power,  has,  as  I  observed  before,  no  president  or 
head,  cil her  permanent  or  temporary.  There  is  a* 
first  man  throiurh  the  whole  society.  Neither  hu 
it  anv  badge  of  office— or  mace,  or  constable's  staff, 
or  sword.  It  may  he  observed,  also,  that  it  has  no 
office  of  emolument  by  which  its  hands  can  b* 
strengthened — neither  minister,  cider,  clerk,  over- 
seer, or  deputy,  being  paid  :  and  yet  its  administra- 
tion ia  firmly  conducted,  and  its  law*  are  belter 
obeyed  than  laws  by  persona  under  any  other  de- 
nomination or  government."    I.  246,  247. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  discuss  witn  these 
good  people,  but  their  religion  :  and  with  this 
we  will  not  meddle.  It  is  quite  clear  to  us, 
that  their  founder  George  Fox  was  exceedingly 
insane  ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  suspect 


terly  meeting  hears  appea\s, — TeceYves.  \\\eyma\\y  <A  \C\»  -$tc»csv\  followers  of  the  earns 
reports  in  answer  to  these  queries,— and.  ^tcATnsfc&A's,'**  ro^\>a^^\^^\-n!i*».ojf 
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fceir  peculiar  doctrines  are  too  high-flown  for 
our  humble  apprehension.  They  hold  that  God 
has  at  all  times  communicated  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  or  word,  or  light,  to  mankind  ; 
but  has  given  very  different  portions  of  it  to 
different  individuals:  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  inward  illumination,  not  only  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  many  of  the  old 
heathen  philosophers,  were  very  good  Chris- 
tians: that  no  kind  of  worship  or  preaching 
can  be  acceptable  or  profitable,  unless  it  flow 
from  the  immediate  inspiration  and  movement 
of  this  inward  spirit;  and  that  all  ordination, 
or  appointment  of  priests,  is  therefore  impious 
and  unavailing.  They  are  much  attach,  d  to 
the  Holy  Ghost;  but  are  supposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  as  they  certainly 
reject  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  with  all  other  rites,  ordinances, 
and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised  in  any 
other  Christian  church.  These  tenets  they 
justify  by  various  citations  from  the  New 
nent,  ami  the  older  fathers ;  as  any  one 
may  see  in  the  works  of  Barclay  and 
with  rather  more  satisfaction  than  in  this  of 
Mr.  Clarkson.  We  enter  not  at  present  into 
these  disputations. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  Quakers  to  be  a  tolerably  honest,  pains- 
taking, and  inoffensive  set  of  Christians.  Very 
stupid,  dull,  and  obstinate,  we  presume,  in 
. :  and  tolerably  lumpish  and  fa- 
il in  domestic  society:  active  and  me- 
thodical in  their  business,  and  narrow-minded 
and  ill-informed  as  to  most  other  particulars: 
beneficent  from  habit  and  the  discipline  of  the 


society ;  but  cold  in  their  affections,  and  in- 
wardly chilled  into  a  sort  of  Chinese  apathy, 
by  i  he  restraints  to  which  they  are  continually 
subjected  ;  childish  and  absurd  in  their  reli- 
gious scruples  and  peculiar  usages,  end  sin- 
gularly unlearned  as  a  sect  of  theologians; 
DOt  exemplary,  above  all  other  sects,  lot  the 
decency  of  their  lives,  for  thl  lie  in- 

dulgence to  all  other  persuasions,  for  the: 
of  their  poor,  and  for  the  libeial  participation 
they  have  afforded  to  their  women  in  all  the 
duties  and  honours  of  the  society. 

We  would  not  willingly  insinuate  any  thing 
against  the  general  sincerity  of  those  u  ho  re- 
main in  communion  with  this  body ;  but  Mr. 
Clarkson  has  himself  noticed,  that  when  they 
become  opulent,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  on 
from  it;  and  indeed  we  do  not  recollei 
to  have  seen  either  a  Quaker  gentleman  of 
fortune,  or  a  Quaker  day-labourer.  The  truth 
is,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  them 
are  engaged  in  trade  ;  and  as  they  nil  deal  and 
correspond  with  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  6eo 
what  advantages  they  must  have  as  traders, 
from  belonging  to  so  great  a  corporation.  A 
few  follow  the  medical  profession ;  and  a  still 
Bmaller   number  that  of  coi  .  ;    but 

they  rely,  in  both,  almost  exclusively  on  the 
support  of  their  brethren  of  the  society.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Clarkson  has  not 
given  us  any  sort  of  estimate  or  eajcnlat 
their  present  numbers  in  England  ;  though, 
from  trie  nature  of  their  government,  it  must 
be  known  to  most  of  their  leading  members. 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  it  seems,  that  they 
are  gradually  diminishing. 


(ittlw,  1813.) 

yiimoin  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  William  Perm.     By  Thomas  Clarxso.v,  M.  A. 
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It  is  impossible  to  look  into  any  of  Mr. 
Clark «on's  tookB,  without  feeling  ihat  he  is  an 
ill  man — arid  a  very  bad  writer.   Many 
defects  of  his  composition,  indeed,  seem 
rrible  to  the  amiableness  of 
on.     An  earnestness  for  truth  and 
that  docs  not  allow  him  to  waste  any 
at  upon  the  ornaments  by  which  they 
"mroended — and  a  simplicity  of 
character   which  is  not  aware  that  what  is 
substantially  respectable  may  be  made  dull 
villous  by  the  manner  m  which   it   is 
presented — are  virtues  which  we  suspect  not 
have  been  very  favourable  to  his  reputation 
an  author.     Feeling  in  himself  not  only  an 
'  nleration  of  honest  tediousness,  but  a 
■I   preference  for  it  upon  all  occasions 
over  mere  elegance  or  ingenuity,  he  seems  to 
have  transferred  a  little  loo  hastily  to  books 
i'les  of  judgment  which  are  ad  mi- 
applied  to  men  ;  and  to  have  for- 
|  ,  that   though  dulness  may  be  a  very 

in  a  good  man.  it  is  such  a  fault 
to  reader  its  eoodneaa  of  no  avail 


whatsoever.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Clarkson. 
moral  qualities  alone  will  not  make  a  good 
Writer  ,  nor  are  they  even  of  the  first  import- 
ance on  snch  an  occasion  :  And  accordingly, 
with  all  his  philanthropy,  piety,  and  inflexible 
honesty,  he  has  not  escaped  ibesinof  tedious- 
ness,—and  that  to  a  degree  that  must  render 
him  almost  illegible  to  any  but  Quakers,  Re- 
view ers.  and  others,  who  make  public  profes- 
sion of  patience  insurmountable.  He  has  no 
taste,  and  no  spark  of  vivacity — not  the  vestige 
of  an  ear  for  harmony — and  a  prolixity  of 
which  modem  times  have  scarcely  preserved 
any  other  example.  He  seems  to  have  a  suffi- 
ciently sound  and  clear  judgment.  I  lit  no  greet 
arutenesR  of  understanding  ;  and.  Ihoi 
blv  tasking  himself  to  jud  ablj   and 

speak  candidly  of  all  men,  is  evident!]  leset 
with  such  antipathy  to  all  who  persecute 
Quakers,  or  maltreat  negroes,  as  to  make  him 
very  unwilling  to  report  any  thine;  uv  Www  \*<- 
vour.    On  lb«  ofhw  Wx\&,Ve  S  ]«*■ 

dustry — wMwvmVivwixere.cvV'S— *ixAxV>»x**x\wx% 
nd  sober  etAbaWvasm  xot  fcxa  wfcixetv^^*- 
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B  sure  in  the  long  nin  to  disarm  ridicule,  and  ■ 
win  upon  inattention — and  is  frequently  able 
to  render  vulgarity  impressive,  and  simplicity 
sublime.  Moreover,  and  above  all,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  affectation ;  so  that,  though 
we  may  be  wearied,  we  are  never  disturbed 
or  offended — and  read  on,  in  tranquillity,  till 
we  find  it  impossible  to  read  any  more. 

It  will  be  guessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  on 
account  of  its  literary  merits  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  take  notice  of  the  work  before  ns. 
William  Penn,  to  whose  honour  it  is  wholly 
devoted,  was.  beyond  all  doubt,  a  personage 
of  no  ordinary  standard — and  ought,  before  this 
time,  to  have  met  with  a  biographer  capable 
of  doing  him  justice.  He  is  most  known,  and 
most  deserving  of  being  known,  as  the  settler 
of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  private  character 
also  is  interesting,  and  full  of  those  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguished  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation  at 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  His  theological 
and  polemical  exploits  are  no  less  character- 
istic of  the  man  and  of  the  times ; — though 
all  that  ib  really  edifying  in  this  part  of  his 
history  might  have  been  given  in  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  space  which  is  allotted 
to  it  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  1644,  the  only 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  W.  Penn,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Buckingham  and  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
regularly  educated ;  and  entered  a  Gentle- 
man Commoner  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  very  early  for 
his  proficiency  both  in  classical  learning  and 
athletic  exercises.  When  he  was  only  about 
sixteen,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  established  faith,  by  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  I,oe;  a  Quaker — and 
immediately  discontinued  his  attendance  at 
chapel ;  and,  with  some  other  youths  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  began  to  hold  prayer 
meetings  in  their  private  apartments.  This, 
of  course,  gave  great  scandal  and  offence  to 
his  academical  superiors;  and  a  large  fine, 
with  suitable  admonitions,  were  imposed  on 
the  young  nonconformist.  Just  at  this  critical 
period,  an  order  was  unluckily  received  from 
Court  to  resume  the  use  of  the  surplice,  which 
it  seems  had  been  discontinued  almost  ever 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
sight  of  this  unfortunate  vestment,  "opera- 
ted," as  Mr.  Clarkson  expresses  it,  "  so  dis- 
agreeably on  William  Penn,  that  he  could  not 
bear  it !  and,  joining  himself  with  some  other 
young  gentlemen,  he  fell  upon  those  students 
who  appeared  in  surplices,  and  tore  them 
every  where  over  their  heads."  This,  we 
conceive,  was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a 
Quaker  proceeding;  and  was  but  an  unpro- 
mising beginning  for  the  future  champion  of 
religious  liberty.  Its  natural  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  he  and  his  associates  were, 
without  further  ceremony,  expelled  from  the 
University ;  and  when  he  went  home  to  his 
father,  arid  attempted  to  justify  by  argument 
themeasures  he  had  adopted,  it  was  no  less  na- 
tural that  the  good  Admiral  6hou\d(5ive\x\m«. 
food  box  os  the  ear,  and  turn,  him  Xo  Xhe  Aoot 


This  course  of  discipline,  however,  not 
proving  immediately  effectual,  he  was  sent 
upon  his  travels,  along  with  some  other  yoacg 
gentlemen,  and  resided  for  two  years  in  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries;  but  without  anr  : 
change  either  in  those  serious  views  of  reb- 
gion,  or  those  austere  notions  of  morality,  by  ' 
which  his  youth  had  been  so  prematurely  dis- 
tinguished. On  his  return,  his  father  again 
endeavoured  to  subdue  him  to  a  more  worldly 
frame  of  mind ;  first,  by  setting  him  to  study 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  afterwards,  by  send- 
ing him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  court  at 
Dublin,  and  giving  him  the  charge  of  his  large 
possessions  in  that  kingdom.  These  expedi- 
ents might  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 
success,  had  he  not  accidentally  again  fallen 
in  (at  Cork)  with  his  old  friend  Thomas  1m, 
the  Quaker, — who  set  before  him  such  a  view 
of  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  that  he  seem 
from  that  day  forward  to  have  renounced  ail 
secular  occupations,  and  betaken  himself  to 
devotion,  as  the  main  business  of  his  life. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  was  not 
auspicious  to  dissenters;  and  in  those  evil 
days  of  persecution,  he  was  speedily  pat  in 
prison  for  attending  Quaker  meetings;  bat 
was  soon  liberated,  and  again  came  back  to 
his  father's  house,  where  a  long  disputation 
took  place  upon  the  subject  of  his  new  creed. 
It  broke  up  with  this  moderate  and  very  loyil 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-Admiral— 
that  the  young  Quaker  should  consent  to  sit 
with  his  hat  off,  in  presence  of  the  King — the 
Duke  of  York — and  the  Admiral  himself!  in 
return  for  which  slight  compliance,  it  waf 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  no  longer  molest- 
ed for  any  of  his  opinions  or  practices.  The 
heroic  convert,  however,  would  listen  to  no 
terms  of  composition ;  and,  aft»r  taking  some 
days  to  consider  of  it,  reported,  that  his  con- 
science could  not  comport  with  any  speciei 
of  Hat  worship — and  was  again  turned  out  of 
doors  for  his  pains. 

He  now  took  openly  to  preaching  in  the 
Quaker  meetings ;  and  shortly  after  began  that 
course  of  theological  and  controversial  pub- 
lications, in  which  he  persisted  to  his  dying 
days ;  and  which  has  had  the  effect  of  over- 
whelming his  memory  with  two  vast  folio 
volumes  of  Puritanical  pamphlets.  His  most 
considerable  work  seems  to  have  been  that 
entitled,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown ;"  in  which  he 
not  only  explains  and  vindicates,  at  great 
length,  the  grounds  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  observances  of  the  Society  to  which  he 
belonged, — but  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  very 
large  and  entertaining  induction  of  instancn 
from  profane  history,  that  the  same  general 

Erinciples  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
y  the  wise  and  good  in  every  generation ;  and 
were  suggested  indeed  to  the  reflecting  mind 
by  the  inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  visible  scheme' of  Cod's 
providence  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  intermixture  of  worldly  learning,  and  the 
larger  and  bolder  scope  of  this  performance, 
render  it  far  more  legible  than  the  pious  ex- 
\wfl\wU<m»  wcA  'vex\\K»R.«»i«  lpolemics  which 
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lions.  In  hi*  lore  of  controversy  and  of  print- 
ing, imleeil,  this  woithy  sectary  seems  In  have 
v  I'kif.-ti.kv  of  the  17th  century. 
only  responded  in  due  form  lo  every 
work  hi  which  the  principle?  of  his  sect  weie 
lly  attacked, — hut  whenever 
ird  a  sermon  that  he  did   pot  like, — 
or  learned  ih.it  any  of  the  Friends  had  been 
put  in  ike  Blocks j — whenever  ho  was   pre- 
vented from  preaching, — or  learned  any  eili- 
ufar*  of  the  death  of  a  Quaker,  01 
of  a  persecutor  of  Quaker?,  he  was  instantly 
at  the  press,  with  a  letter,  or  a  narrative.  Of 
an  admonition — and  never  desisted  from  the 
conn-si  nil  he  had  reduced  the  adversary  to 
ailence. 

The  members  of  the  established  Church. 
were  rarely  so  unwary  as  to  make  any 
rejoinder;  and  mi  dispdtea, 

ingly,  were  with  rival  sectaries;  in  whom  the 
•pint  of  pruselytism  and  jealous  zeal  is  always 
stronger  than  in  the  members  of  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  body.  They  were  not  always 
contented  indeed  with  the  regular  and  I 
war  of  the  press,  bnt  frequently  challenged 
each  other  to  personal  combat,  in  the  form  of 
solemn  and  public  disputations.  William  Penn 
had  the  honour  of  being  repeatedly  appointed 
the  champion  of  the  Quakers  in  the-e  th.-o- 
logical  duels;  and  never  railed,  according  to 
i  tial  biographer,  completely  to  demolish 
his  opponent ; — though  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  always  meet  with  perfectly  fair  play,  and 
that  the  chivalrous  law  of  arms  was  by  no 

■  'orrectly  observed  in  these  gho-;l 
counter-    Hi-  first  set  to,  was  with  one  Vincent. 
if  a  neighbouring  entmreipition  of 
is;  and  affords  rather  a  ludicrous 
■  !e  of  the  futility  and  indecorum  which 
are  apt  lo  characterise  all  such  exhibitions. — 
After  the  debate  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
it  made  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he 
opeoH  the  Quakers  of  blasphemy ; 

-  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  made  off,  and 
to  follow  him.     Penn 
Bg  heard   in  reply  :  but  the 
i  troops  pulled  him  down  by  the 
■  lo   blow  nut  th 
Itle    had   already  lasted   till 
-hi,)  left  the  indignant  orator  in   utter 
darkness !     He  was  not  to  be  baffled  or  ap- 
palled, however,  by  *   privation  of  this  de- 
scription; and  :i  wont  on  to  argue 
dark,  wild  such  force  and 
effect,  thai  it  was  thought  advisable  ti 
■  ■■it  for  his  I                   ponent,  who,  aftersome 
I  with  a  candle  in   his  hand, 
and  begg'il  that  l!  I  be  adjourn- 
.     But   he  could  never  be 
led  on.  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  to  re- 
new- the  combat ;  and  Penn.  after  going  sad 
»  hnn  in  his  own  meeting-housi 

■nd  put  forth 

tndation  Shaken."  for  which 

committed  to 

Sh-  Tower,   on   the   inl  if  the  Bishop 

of  I/On  solaced   himself,  during  his 

confinement,  b)  writing  six  oilier  pamphlets. 

hi-  deliverance,   he  was  again 

aft,anJ  hviufhl  '■>  trial  before  the  Lord 


Mayor  and  Recorder  for  preaching  in  a  Qua- 
ker meeting.  He  afterwards  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  proceeding; — and  it  is  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instruc- 
tive pieces  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The 
times  to  which  it  relates,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  have  been  times  of  greet  oppression 
and  judicial  abuse; — but  the  brutality  of  the 
Court  upon  thin  occasion  seems  to  as  to  ex- 
ceed any  thing  that  is  recorded  elsewli 
and  ihe  noble  firmness  of  the  jury  still  de- 
serves to  be  remembered,  for  example  to  hap- 
pier days.  The  prisoner  came  into  court,  ac- 
cording lo  Quaker  costume,  with  his  hat  on 
his  head  ; — but  ihe  doorkeeper,  wilh  a  due 
zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  place,  pulled  it  off 
as  he  entered. — Upon  this,  however,  thi 
Mayor  became  quite  furious,  and  order  'I  the 
unfortunate  beaver  to  be  instantly  ret  laced— 
uhieh  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  fated  Ihe 
poor  culprit  for  appearing  covered  in  In-  pre- 
sence!—  William  Penn  now  insisted  iqion 
knowing  what  law  he  was  accused  of 
broken, — lo  which  simple  question  the  Re- 
corder was  reduced  to  answer,  "that  he  was 
an  impertinent  fellow, — and  that  manj  had 
studied  thirty  or  forty  years  to  undeisiund  the 
law,  which  he  was  (or  having  expounded  in  a 
moment  !"    The  learned  coi  -t  how- 

ever was  not  lo  he  silenced  so  easily; — he 
quoted  Lord  Coke  and  Magna  Charla  on  his 
antagonist  i"  a  nometil  his  in- 

solence by  one  of  the  best  and  most  eharac- 

tariatie  repartees  that  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
met  wilh.    "  I  tell  you  to  be  silent."  oriad  the 
Kecorder,  in  a  great  passion;  "if  we  should 
suffer  yon   to  ask   questions   till    to-morrow 
morning,   you  will  be   never  the  wiser!" — 
"That,"  replied  the  Quaker,  wilh  his  immov- 
able tranquillity,  "that  is,  according  as  ihe 
answers  are.'' — "Take  him  away,   l.il. 
away?"  e\claimed   Ihe  Mayor  and  the  Re- 
corder in  a  breath — "turn  him  into  the  Bale 
Dock  ;"— and  into  the  Bale  Dock,  a  liltln  and 
peatilent  dungeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
wtis  accordingly  turned — discoursing  i 
all  the  way  on  Magna  Charier  ai> 
of  Englishmen; — while  the  couiiK  Ri 
delivered  a  voiv  animated  charge  to  the  Jury, 
in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury,  however,  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, brought  in  a  verdict,  finding  him  merely 
"guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace-Church  Street." 
For  this  cautious  and  most  correct  delh  i 
ihev  were  loaded  wilh  reproach-  -  hf  the 
Court,  and  sent  out  to  amend  their  verdict, — 
but  in  half  an  hour  they  returned  wilh  the 
same  ingenious  finding,  written  out  at  lane, 
and  subscribed  with  all  their  names.  The 
Court  now  became  more  furiou-  than  ever,  and 
shut  them  up  without  meal,  drink,  or  fit 

next  morning;  when  they  twk ver  came 

back  with  the  same  verdict : — opon  «  hich  ihey 

were  reviled,  and  threatened  BO  onti.ij.'poiisly 
by  the   Recorder,  thai  William   Penn    protest 

,ii-i  this  plain  intimidation  of  the  per- 
tO  a  hose  frer  soiTrau  Vww\  «.\\- 

trn-t  *  \\e  w*we*«&  \\w.V««ravfc«* 

|  was.  "Stop  >vas  mtrolfc,  yAm-Vwi  V*« 
I  and  9\ako  Wim  lo  \\\e  ej«W\ : '  NN  x\\v*hx  V 
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replied  with  the  temper  of  a  Quaker,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  "  Do  your  pleagure — I  mat- 
ter not  your  fetters !"  And  ihe  Recorder  took 
occasion  to  observe,  "  that,  till  now,  he  had 
never  understood  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
in  suffering  the  Inquisition  among  them.  But 
now  he  saw  that  it  would  never  T>e  well  with 
us,  till  we  had  something  like  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition in  England !"  After  this  sage  re- 
mark, the  Jury  were  again  sent  back. — and 
kept  other  twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or 
refreshment.  On  the  third  day,  the  natural 
and  glorious  effect  of  this  brutality  on  the 
spirits  of  Englishmen  was  at  length  produced. 
Instead  of  the  special  and  unmeaning  form  of 
their  first  verdict,  they  now,  all  in  one  voice, 
declared  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty.  The  Re- 
corder again  broke  out  into  abuse  and  menace ; 
and,  after  "praying  God  to  keep  his  life  put 
of  such  hands,"  proceeded,  we  really  do  hot 
see  on  what  pretext,  to  fine  every  man  of  them 
in  forty  marks,  and  to  order  them  to  prison  till 
payment.  William  Penn  then  demanded  his 
liberty;  but  was  ordered  into  custody  till  he 
paid  the  fine  imposed  on  him  for  wearing  his 
hat ;  and  was  forthwith  dragged  away  to  his 
old  lodging  in  the  Bale  Dock,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  quoting  the  twenty-ninth  chapter 
the  Great  Charter,  "  Nullus  libtr  homo,"  &c. 
As  he  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legality  of  this  infliction  by  paying  the  fine, 
he  might  have  lain  long  enough  in  this  dun- 
geon ;  but  his  father,  who  was  now  reconciled 
to  him,  sent  the  money  privately ;  and  he  was 
at  last  set  at  liberty. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  dictated 
these  proceedings  was  not  likely  to  cease  from 
troubling;  and,  within  less  than  a  year,  the 
poor  Quaker  was  again  brought  before  the 
Magistrate  on  an  accusation  of  illegal  preach- 
ing; and  was  again  about  to  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  evidence,  when  the  worthy  Justice 
ingeniously  bethouaht  himself  of  tendering  to 
the  prisoner  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  as 
well  as  every  other  oath,  he  well  knew  that 
his  principles  would  oblige  him  to  refuse.  In- 
stead of  the  oath,  VV.  Penn,  accordingly  offer- 
ed to  give  his  reasons  for  not  swearing ;  but 
the  Magistrate  refused  to  hear  him :  and  an 
altercation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
sanctified  exterior,  the  young  preacher  was  as 
bad  as  other  folks  in  his  practice,  the  Quaker 
forgot,  for  one  moment,  the  systematic  meek- 
ness and  composure  of  his  sect,  and  burst  out 
into  this  triumphant  appeal — 

"  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to  all  men,  women, 
and  children  upon  earth,  justly  to  accuse  me  with 
having  seen  me  drunk,  heard  me  swear,  utter  a 
curse,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  much  less  that  1 
ever  made  it  my  practice.  I  speak  this  to  God's 
ginrv,  who  has  ever  preserved  me  from  the  power 
of  these  pollutions,  and  who  from  a  child  begot  an 
hatred  in  me  towards  them.  Thy  words  shall  be 
thy  burthen,  and  I  trample  thy  slander  as  dirt  un- 
der my  feet !" — pp.  99,  100. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  confirmed 
this  statement :  and  the  judicial  calumniator 


in  Newgate;  where  he  amused  himself,  at 
usual,  by  writing  and  publishing  four  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  his  opinions. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however, 
to  digest  a  chronicle  either  of  hi*  persecution* 
or  his  publications.  In  the  earlier  pait  of  hit 
career,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  prison  ever/ 
six  months;  and,  for  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod of  it,  certainly  favoured  the  world  with 
at  least  six  new  pamphlets  every  year.  Inafl 
these,  as  well  as  in  his  public  appearances, 
there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  earnestness  ana 
sobriety — a  devotedness  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  that  is  almost  sublime;  and 
a  temperance  and  patience  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, that  is  truly  admirable :  while  in  the 
whole  of  his  private  life,  there  is  redundant 
testimony,  even  from  the  mouths  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  his  conduct  was  pure  and  philan- 
thropic in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  distin- 
guished at  the  some  time  for  singular  pru- 
dence and  judgment  in  all  ordinary  a  flair*. 
His  virtues  and  his  sufferings  appear  at  last  to 
have  overcome  his  father's  objections  to  oil 
peculiar  tenets ,  and  a  thorough  and  cordial 
reconciliation  took  place  previous  to  their  final 
separation.  On  his  death-bed,  indeed,  the  ad- 
miral is  said  to  have  approved  warmly  of 
every  part  of  his  son's  conduct ;  and  to  have 
predicted,  that  "  if  he  and  his  friends  kept  to 
their  plain  way  of  preaching  and  of  living 
they  would  speedily  make  an  end  of  lbs 
priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world." — By  kit 
father's  death  he  succeeded  to  a  handsome  es- 
tate, then  yielding  upwards  of  1900/.  a  year;  - 
but  made  no  chance  either  in  his  profession* 
or  way  of  life.  He  was  at  the  press  and  in 
Newsiate,  after  this  event,  exactly  as  before: 
and  defied  and  reviled  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
just  as  vehemently,  when  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  partake  of  it,  as  in  the  days  of  his  po- 
verty. Within  a  short  time  after  his  succes- 
sion! he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Holland  and 
Germany  in  company  with  George  Fox :  where 
it  is  said  that  they  converted  many  of  all 
ranks,  including  young  ladies  of  quality  and 
old  professors  of  divinity.  They  we're  ill 
used,  however,  by  a  surly  Graf  or  two,  who 
sent  them  out  of  their  dominions  under  a  cor- 
poral's guard  ;  an  attention  which  thev  repaid, 
by  long  letters  of  expostulation  and"  advice, 
\vhich  the  worthy  Grals  were  probably  neither 
very  able  nor  very  willing  to  read. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  and  trials,  he 
found  time  to  marry  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  accomplishments;  and  settled  himself  it 
a  comfortable  and  orderly  house  in  the  coun 
try — but,  at  the  same  time,  remitted  nothinf 
of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  of  the  cams 
in  which  he  had  embarked.  When  the  penal 
statutes  against  Popish  recusants  were  about 
to  be  passed,  in  1678,  by  the  tenor  of  which! 
certain  grievous  punishments  were  inflictet 
upon  all  who  did  not  frequent  the  established 
church,  or  purge  themselves  upon  oath,  from 
Popery,  William  Penn  was  allowed  to  be  heard 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


in  support  of  the  Quakers'  application  fa 
had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  sentence  \\v\«  witteaA «ewi%  «x^$CvtHx.faBvthe  unintended  severity 
awnabie  Puritan  to  six  motitW  vm^nBrj&meT&Vcil^We^YfcVv,--^^^ 
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of  his  speech,  opon  that  occasion,  certainly  is 
not  the  least  respectable  of  his  performances. 
It  required  no  ordinary  magnanimity  for  any 
the  very  height  of  the  frenzy  of  the 
Popish  plot,  boldly  to  tell  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "that  it  was  unlawful  to  indict  punish- 
upon  Catholics  themselveSj  on  .1 

■iilious  dissent."  This,  however, 
:ti  Peun  did,  with  the  firmness  of  a  true 
>plier;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  with  so 
much  of  the  meekness  and  humility  of  a 
Quaker,  that  he  was  heard  without  oil' 
Interruption  : — and  having  thus  put  in  his  pro- 
teat  against  the  general  principle  of  intoler- 
ance, he  proceeded  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  that  of  his  brethren,  with  admirable  force 
and  temper  as  follows  : — 

•'  I  wns  bred  a  Protestant,  and  that  strictly  too. 
I  lost  nothing  by  lime  or  study.     For  years,  read- 
ing, travel,  and  observation,  made  the  religion  of 
my  education  the  religion  of  my  judgment.     My 
alteration  hath   brought  none  in  thai  belief;  anil 
though  'he  posture  I  am  in  may  seem  odd  or  strange 
to  you.  vet  I  am  conscientious;  and.  till  von  knew 
me  better,  [  hope  your  charily  will  call  ii  rather  my 
unhappiness  ihnn  my  crime.     I  do  tell  yen  again. 
and  here  solemnly  declare,  in  the  preaem  i 
Almighty  Ood,  and  before  you  all.  that  the  profes- 
•ion  I  now  make,  and  the  Soriety  I  new  n:: 
have  been  so  far  from  altering  that  Protestant  jlidg- 
nt  I  h. id.  ili.it  I  am  nnt  conscjuus  10  tin- 
ring  receded  from  an  ioia,  of  any  one  prii 

i  red  by  ihoae  tirai  Protestants  and  Reformer* 
of '  •••rnuiiv.  and  our  own  ntartyra  at  home,  against 
the  >ee  ol  Rome:  And  iherefore  it  is.  we  ibink  it 
herd,  that  though  we  deny  in  common  with  yon 
;-•«  of  Rome  »o  zealously  protested 
against,  (from  whence  the  name  of  Protestanis.) 
vet  lhat  wo  should  he  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer,  and 
thai  with  extreme  severity,  by  lawa  made  nulv 
against  ihe  main'aincra  of  i note  doctrines  which  we 
do  so  deny.  We  choose  no  suffering  ;  for  God 
know-  whal  we  have  nlreody  "offered,  and  how 
many  snfTicient  and  trading  families  are  reduced  to 
Ureal  poverty  by  ii.  We  think  ourselves  an  uaeful 
We  are  »urt  we  are  a  peaceable  people; 

fet.  if   we   tinisl   st i II   Buffer,  lei   ui  not  suffer  as 
'opiah  Recusants,  but  as  Protestant  Dissenters.11 

pp.  no,  S3!. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  him  closely 

I  with  no  less  a  person  than  Algernon 

1  busily  employed  in  canvassing 

i  of  Guildford.     Hut  the 

important  of  his  occupations  at  this  time 

those  winch  connected  him  with  that 

on  which  was  iiestined  to  be  the  scene 

'  most  memorable  exertions. 

An  accidental  circumstance  bad  a  fen  yean 

him  in  some  inquiries  with 

i  lo  the  state  of  that  tlistiiet  in  North 

Amet  'ailed  New  .Jersey,  anil  Penn- 

^  L'l'.it    pari   nt    tins  ierrit. 
been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  family  of 
cently  sold  a  large 
part  of  ikor  of  the  name  of  Bilrynge  | 

arid  thi-  person  bavin";  fallen  into  pet 
• 

of  this  |>" 

•i  take  the  management  of  it,  as 

bis  creditors     The  i 

died  himself  lo  the  discharge  of  tins 

duty  with  li;>  habitual  scrupulousness  and  ac- 

speedily   made  himself 


tivity  ;- 


■tn'l 

■r 


lha  ,•.,., ./,r 


of  the  great  province  in  nine- 

dialely  struck  with  the  opportunity 

both  tor  a  beneficent  an 

rests  of  its  inhabitants,  and   for  providing  a 

pleasant  and  desirable  retreat  fol  such  of  his 

imunion  as  might  be  willing  to  leave 
their  native  land  in  pursuit  ui  religious  lib 
The  original  charter  hail  vested  the  proprietor, 
under  certain  limitations,  with  thi 
legislation ;  and  one  of  the  lii  Wil- 

liam Penn  was  to  draw  up  a  sort  ol  constitu- 
tion for  the  land  vested  in  Billynge — the  car- 
dinal foundation  of  which  was.  that  no  nan 
should  be  troubled,  molested,  or  subjected  to 
any  disability,  on  account  ol '  I.  He 

then  superintended  the  embarkation  oi  tMnor 
three  ship-loads  of  Quakers,  who  set  nil  lor 
this  land  of  promise; — and  continued.  fiom 

time  to  lime,  both  to  hear  mi  n h  oi  their 

prosperity, and  to  feel  how  much  a  larger  pro- 
prietor might  have  it  in  his  power  to  promote 
and  e vvinl  it  that  he  at  length  conceived  the 
idea  of  acquiring  to  hitnsell  a  much  ! 

and  founding  a  settlement  upon  a  still 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan.     The 
means  of  doing  this  wereprovidentiallj  pi 
in  his  hands,  by  the  circumstance  ol  Ins  lather 

■  claim  upon  the  and  needy 

lent   of    the   day,   for   no    leal   than 

16,000/., — in  lieu  of  which  W.  Penn  proposed 

that  the  district,  since  called    Pennsylvania, 

should  be  made  over  lo  Inm,  with  racft  ample 

of  admini-trulion,  as  made  him  little 
less  than  absolute  sovereign  of  the  country. 
The  right  of  entirely  to 

him,  and  such  councils  as  he  might  appoint  j 

with  no  other  limitation,  than  lli.it  Ins  laws 
should  be  liable  lo  be  rescinded  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  England,  within  si.v  mouths  alter 
they  weie  reported  lo  it.  This  memorable 
charter  was  signed  oo  the  4lh  ol  March  1681. 
1 1  inally  intended,  that  Ihe  country  should 

liave  been  called  New  Wales;  but  the  Under- 

Secretary  of  State,  being  a  Welshman,  thought, 
-  that  this  was  using  loo  mneli  liberty 
with  the  ancient  principality,  and  objected  lo 
it!      He  then   sur  vania, ;   but  the 

kin"  himself  insisted  upon  adding  Penn  to  il, 
— and  after  some  struggles  of  modesty,  it  was 
found  necessary  lo  submit  lo  his  gracious 
desires. 

He  now  proceeded  to  encourage  settlers  of 
all  sorts,— out   especially  such   sectaries  as 
were  impatient  of  the  restraints  u 
lions  to  which  they  were  subjected   in 
land;   and  published  certain  conditions  ami 
regulations,  "  the  first  fundamental  ol  »  hich," 

as  he  axproteos  it,  waa,  "  Tha  ,  erson 

should  enjoy  the  free  )■  il   In-  faith, 

andexei.  irahip  towards  God  in  such 

a  way  as  bjB  shall  in  In-  ■  re  is 

in.!  *lmulil  be  proleoted  m 
erty  by  lhs  authority  ol  ihe  civil  magis- 
trate."   With  !■  gard  iii  the  native  inhab  I 

ted,  that  ■  w  boevei  should 
hurl,  wrong,  or  offend  anv  Indian,  should  in- 
cur the  same  pi  Bait]  as  if  be  had  offended  IB 

like  mannei  agninst  bis  (eUntt  \>V.\wv-v  ^  wn.\ 
that  the  nUnlen  *WM  \w\  Vw  Cum  <^** 
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hut  that  all  such  differences  should  be 
rees,  sia  Indians 

rnorofthe  province,  and  ihi 

or    King  of  ihe   India' 

wise  and   merciful   regulations,  three 
■hip*  lull  of  passengers  sailed   fot  lli 

tha  end  of  1681.     In  one  of  these 
was  Colonel  Markham,  ■  relation  of  Femes, 

•ry  when  he 
\v;t-  the  child'  Of 

who  were  appointed  to 
with  (he  Indians  with  regard  to  I 
on  or  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  Ihe  terms 
BrpeluaJ  peace, — and  was  ihe  bearer  of 
the  following  letter  to  ihein  fioin  t) 

:  of  which  we  think  worthy  ol 
I,  for  the  lingular  pi 

engaging  honesty,  of  ils  111.1 

Now,  I  would  have  you  well  observe,  thn!  I 
inbts  of  the  unkindness  and  injustice 
Wticfl    !  I    toward  yon 

of  lhssopartsof  the  world,  w 
ought  themselves to msk< 

Atin  r  than  to  he  sxsmplss  psitsnoa 

II.    This  I  hear  hnih  been  n  mutter  of  trouble 

ring  nod,  snim 
ma  to  the  ihi  'luod.     Bui  I  tin.  not 

well  known  in  my  own  i 
:n  at  luve  nnd  regard  lirward  ynu,  in 
to  win  and  (jam  your  love  and  hie nd'hip  hy  n  kind, 
just,  n  ,  nnd  the  people  I  send  are 

if  the  same  mind,  and  shall  in  oil  things 
hemsclves  accordingly  ;   and  if  in  any  thing  any 
brill  offend   you  or  'n,  you  sholl  have 

full  and  speed*  Ml  ihe  same,  by  an 

qua!  mi 

you  may  have  jual  occasion  ol  being  ufl 
•gainst  tie  in. 

■hall    shortly  come   10  6«-e  you    myself,   at 
■  mie  we  may  mon 
anil  ill 
I  him  |  lo  treul  w 

land,  and  a  linn 
desire   JTOQ   In   be    Kind   10  llifin   mill 

-ems  tad  tokens,  which  I  have 
iu,  as  a  leaiimonji  "t  my  good  will 
and  of  mv  resolution  io  lite  justly,  p 
Lly  with  you.     I  in,  your  loving  K 

•■  Wii.i.iAM  Paan.'' 

Iii  the  course  of  tht 

Iced,  With  abotll  atl   hundred 

Quakers,  in  the  month  of  September, 
eparating  himself,  however, 

add  ret  lettei  of  ifmoni- 

tion  to  his  v.  Big  which  we 

mpted   In   make  a   prelly    large  extract 
for  the  entertainment  and 

I  ethtn 

touchi  lerable  in  the  affection 

iarchnl  sim- 

Ivlieiiy  in  which  i .  while  the 

lo  be  one  of  tie 

-on  and  mellow 
i.  which,  with  all  its  redui 
Cumbrous  volume,  has.  loon 

and  more  pathetic  iheepigTams 

I    modi-Ill  limes.      Tie 

begins  in  this  manner — 

■   M  Iren, 

"  My  love  I   norland,  nor  dentb 

itself,  c»n  extinguish  ot  Viswn  \<y«t«d,  you,  most 


'■• .  au  I  am  to  one  i  I. 
rest  a  lather,  if  I  should  never  et  v"u  n 

"  My  desr  wife  !  reiio 
ol  my   yiiiih.  and    murh  ihe 


which 

M  sural 

'    t  ini 
thai  wnhout  know 

nnd  In  u  dwell  vi  i 

Then,  after  some  counsel  atom; 
.mil  economj 

"And   now.  my 
thy  «<< 

me,  l«!; 

ol  our  mum  red  tltV 

and  ihat  holy  plnin  way  i 

ly       I   had   i 

M    10   oulwr: 

linn-ni  woi 
"  N  i 

thni  II  is  lh>' 

Ion!    upon   lh> 

other  ! 


iruih  at 

dii'tn.  ll 
impressions 

iheir  diversions  bav 

for  ihi 

wiihoui.     VTben  dm 

•us  in  ih 
lame    i 

I    I 
earthly,  covetoua  kit 

of  con' ■ 


nnnum,  b*.  lore  lelt  '1 
such  like  place,  in  > 

He  next  add  re 
her  lntegrin 
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ding;  qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her 
fldly  condition  and  quality.  Therefore  honour 
obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  your  raolher, 
your  hvher's  lovo  and  delight ;  nay.  love  her 
lor  the  loved  your  father  with  a  deep  and 
ght  love,  choosing  him  belore  all  her  many 
or*:  and  though  the  he  of  a  delicate  contiiiu- 
on  and  noble  spirit,  yet  ahe  deacended  to  the  ul- 
st  tenderness  and  care  fur  you,  perlorming  the 
unfullett  acts  of  service  to  you  in  your  in 
I  a  mother  find  a  nurse  too.  I  c.hnrgi 
i  Lord,  honour  and  obey,  love  and  cherish  yi,ur 
r  mother." 

fler  a  creat  number  of  other  affectionate 
Uusels,  he   turns  particularly  to  his  cldet 

"  And  as  for  you,  whoaro  likely  to  be  concerned 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  charge 
I  belore  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels,  tlini 
be  lowly,  diligent,  nnd  tender;  fearing  Ood, 
ving  the  people,  and  hating  covetousness.     Let 
slice  have  its  impsriiol  course,  and  the  law  free 
ago.     Though  to  your  loss,  protect  no 
nst  it ;  fur  you  arc  not  above  the  law,  but  the 
r  above  you.    Live  therefore  the  lives  yourselves 
■Id  have  the  people  live,  and  then  shall  rem 
ve  right  and  holdner-s  to  punish  the  transgressor. 
ep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you  :  therefore 
i  your  duly,  and  be  sure  you  sea  with  your  own 
•a,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.     Entertain  no 
chers ;  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or  revenge  ; 
n,i  in  Its;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or 

.  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  belore  ihe 
1,  trusting  in  him  above  ihe  contrivances  of  men, 
I  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant  you." 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of 
Hrnetio  .    Iromasoveniun  to  his  heir-appa- 
fial    will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
-[junctions  of  this  honest  Sectary.     He  con- 
-  as,  follows: — 

"  Finally,  my  children,  love  one  anoihcr  with  n 
pe  endeared  luve,  and  your  dear  relations  on 
j  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender 

dren  to  eoch  other,  often  inorrving  within 

emselves,  so  as  it  be  without  ih-  bidden 

God's  law,  thai  so  ihey  may  nol,  like  ihe  I 

'  niuMlaral  world,  grow  out  of  kindred,  and  as 

1  ma  strangers  ;  but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural 

Christian  stock,  you  and  yours  after  you,  nil 

in  ihe  pure  and  fervent  love  of  God  towards 

i  another,  as  becoming  brethren  in  the  spiritual 

%t  natural  relation. 

farewell  to  my  ihrice  dearly  beloved  wife 
and  ehiWn 

ir»,   os   God  plcaseth,  in   that  which    no 
el,  nor  distance 
wear  away,  but  remains  for  e 

•'  William  Penx." 
'  WTormimghurit ,  fourth  of 
ttxUi  man;/,    1688." 

Imme,Ii;ite|y  after  writing  this   letter,   he 
barked,  ami   atnveil  safely  in  the    IVIa- 
re  with  all  his  companions.     The  country 
I  to  him  1'V  the  royal  chart' 

inhabitants  ;  and  the  pfin- 
m   Penn  did  not  allow   him 
'     k  upon   that   gift  as  a  warrant  to  "Its- 
tie-  first  proprietors  of  the  bad.     He 
!  I  v  appointed  his  commissioners, 
tre.-it   with    llieni    lor 
of  a  part  of  their  lands,  ami 
-<ion  of  the  remainder; 
the  t'eims  ol  the  settlement  being  now 
ly  agreed  upon,  he  proceeded,  very  eoon 
his   arrival,    to  conclude   t/io  transac- 


tion, and  solemnly  to  pledge  his  fuith,  and 
to  ratify  and  confirm  the  ire.  it  both 

of  the  Indians  and  Planters.     For  th.s  pur 
pose  a  grand  convocation  of  tie 
been  appointed  near  the  spot  where  l'hilndel 
plna  now  stands;  ami   il  was  agreed  that 
and  the  pre  I   meet  and 

BSehange  faith,  under  the  s, 
of  a  prodigious  elm-tree  thai  grew  on  ihe  ba 
of  the  river      On  the  day  appointed,  ai 
ingly,  nu   in  multitude  ol   the   In- 

dians assembled  in  that  neiuhbouihnod  J  and 
were  seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and  : 
tatted    arms,  TJMTtngj    in    vBJ  jn    the 

depth  of  the  woods  which  then  overshadowed 
the  whole  of  that  now  cultivated  region. 
the  other  hand.  William  lVmi,  with  a  mode 
rate  attendance  of  Friends,  advam 
iheni.     He  came  of  course  unarmed — in  his 
usual   plain  dress — without  banners,  or 
or  guards,  or  carriages:  and  only  dil 
from  his  companions  by  weariV  tsh 

of  silk  network  [which  it  seems  is  nil]  pre- 

I    by    Mr     Kelt    "I     S  II,    near 

Norwich),  and  by  having  in  his  hand  a  roll 
of  parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  ihe 

eoniiimatiou    Of  the    tieal\    of  purcbaM  and 

amity.     As  soon  as  he  drew  Deal   the  spot 

where    tin  led,    the 

whole  multitude  nl    In,!  their 

weapons,  and  seated  lie-  .outid 

in  groups,  each  ondei  Ins  nu  , 

idinschiel  intimated  to  tVilliam  Pens, 
that  the  nations  were  read]  toheai  bin.  Mr. 
Clarkson  regrets,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the 
sentiment,  that  there  is  no  a  riltetl,  i-uulenipo- 
rary  account  of  the  particulais  attending  llua 
interesting  and  truly  novel  transaction.  He 
assures  ub,  however,  that  they  are  shll  in  a 
great  meaeure  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  ami 

that  both  what  we  have  just  slated,  and  what 
follows,  may  !"■  relied  "ii  as  perfectly  accu- 
rate.    The  sequel  h     "wn  words. 

"  Having  been  ilnisenlled  upon,  hehrgan.  Tho 
Great  Spirit,  he  said,  who  made  Imn  nnd  lliem.  who 
ruled  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  »  lin  knew 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  man,  knew  thai  he  and 
his  friends  had  a  hearty  desire  lo  live  in  p.  nee  and 
Irienilthip  with  them,  and  lo  irtvr  ihun  to  tho 
u'mosi  ol  iluir  power.     It  was  not  iheir  ru.n.in  to 

le  weapons  against  their  fellov, 
for  whirh  reason  they  had  come  unarmed.    Tl 
objeel  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  it, us  provoke  the 
Great  Spirit,  hut  to  do  good.    They  were  then  mot 
on  ihe  broad  pothway  ol  good  faith  and  good  will. 
so  that   no  anvtinioge  was  to   be  i  bcf 

side,  but  all  v. 

love.     Afier  ihese  and  other  nnmlled 

the  parchment,  nnd  by  means  of  ihe  same  uiler- 
io  idem,  article  bv  article,  ihe  ooa» 
dilinnsof  the  Purchase,  and  the  Words  of  the  Com- 
n  ula   fol   ili,  ir   Ml  Among 

,,ili.  r  ihings,  lliey  were  not  to  he  molested  in  ll 
lawful  pursuits,  even  in  the  territory  ihi  y  h  id  ■!■.  u- 
nied.  for  it  was  to  be  common  to  ihem  nnd  the 
English.     Thev  were  lo  have  ihe  same  liberty  to 
II  ihings  ilierein  relating  to  ihi  enl 

md  providing  suen 
fomilics.  which  ihe  Knglish  hud.     Il  any  disputes 
o,  ihey  should  be  tab 
by   twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  stasvVa,  \^% 
English,  and  brut  WW«.     W  vVf»V*l 

ihe  land  ;  ana  mnox  vYiexw  mwi  ^»«v\»  VweA**^ 
from  the  mctcbanduii  v<\v«Ai  \v»o.  \>*ew  »\fi»s»*  v 
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them.  Having  done  this,  he  bid  the  roll  of  parch-  -added,  for  the  encouragement  of  bdnstry, 
ment  on  the  ground,  observing  again,  that  ibe  '  and  mutual  usefulness  and  esteem.  Therr 
ground  .hmld  be  common  to  both  people  He  ■  g^e^ng  TerT  agreeable  in  the  canvas- 
then  added,  that  he  would  not  do  as  ihe  Maryland-  .         j       l     "       «  n  j       .f 

er.  did.  .hat  is.  call  them   Children  or  Brother.  "J^1:  ■*>  ~^r  "Utd   weh-e*i=ed  seif«om 
onlv  ;  for  often  parents  were  spt  to  chastise  their    placencv,  which  breathe  in  the  following  <«J- 
ehifdren  too   severely,  and    Brothers  sometimes    ter  of  this  great  colonist — written  dorii^  hat 
would  differ :  neither  would  he  compare  the  Friend-  ;  first  rest  from  those  great  labours, 
ship  between  him  sod  them  to  a  Chain,  (or  the  ....  , 

rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fail '  ,  ,l  "°.  now  casting  the  country  tnro  'ownsi-lt 
and  break  it ;  but  he  should  consider  them  as  the  ■  !or  'W  loI,  of  Unf .  *  ha,re  h"d  f*  A?f"bT: 
same  flesh  and  blood  wi'h  the  Christians,  and  the  j ,n  wn,ch  «W  *°°*  '«w»  ***  V*****  We  eoald 
same  as  if  one  man'a  body  were  to  be  divided  into  "OI  ,wr  ™fcl/  ""  J"e  »P"nsT  »<>'  »,  Oovemmea-.  I 
two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and  i  have  annexed  the  Territories  late.y  obtiired  to'ie 
presented  it  to  the  Sachem,  who  wore  the  born  in  !  Province,  and  passed la  general  natura  saioo  k* 
bis  chapK  and  desired  him  and  the  other  Sachems  |  «™ngers;  which  hath  much  pleased  :he  people.- 


lo  preserve  it  carefully  for  three  generations;  that 
their  children  might  know  what  had  passed  between 
them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  himself  with  them 
to  repeat  it." — pp.  341 — 343. 


As  to  outward  things,  we  are  satissed ;  "the  bad 
good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plemitsJ, 
and  provision  good  and  easy  to  come  ar :  an  inna- 
merable  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  fish :  ia  fiat, 
here  is  what  an  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  vosld 
The  Indians,  in  retnm.  made  long  and  '  J*  w'"  contented  with ;  and  service  enc-ugi  isr 
ctatelr  harangues— of  which,   however,   no  ;  J*0*1-  for  ,he  fie'd*  "™  *"?  ?*""  ,or  hMTVtK-,  °- 

more  "seems  to  have  been  remembered  but !  ^^^'jS'^'SJL^T.  **'?-  ,m?  S? 
,,....  ,    ,      ...  ,        ...  ,  toe  anxious  and  troublesome  lo.i-ra'  ions,  burns, 

that  '■  they  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love  „,d  perplexities  of  woful  Eurupe  V— pp.  330,  SSL 
with  \\  illiatn  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long 

as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure!"  And  I  w  e  «nnot  persuade  ourselves,  however, 
thus  ended  this  famous  treaty;— of  which  ! !°  pursne  any  farther  the  details  of  thisedify- 
Voltaire  lias  remarked,  with  so  much  truth  i in?  biography.  W.  Penn  returned  to  Eogtssl 
and  severity.  ;:  that  it  was  the  onlv  one  ever   after  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in  his 


colon v — got  into  great  favour  with  James  II. 
— and  was  bitterly  calumniated  as  a  Jesuit, 
both  by  churchmen  and  sectaries — went  oa 
doing  good  and  preaching-  Quakerism — waj 
sorely  persecuted  and  insulted,  and  deprived 
of  his  Government,  but  finally  acquitted,  mad 


eonclu  led  between  savages  and  Christians 
that  was  t;o:  ratified  by  an  oath — and  the  only 
onn  that  never  was  broken !" 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
negotiation  was  entered  into,  and  the  corres- 
ponding settlement  conducted,  that  for  the 

•pace  of  more  than  seventy  years— and  so  I  honourably  restored,  under  King  Will: 
long  indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  the  chief  I iost  nis  wlfe  *n**  «"»— travelled  and  nurriei 
power  in  ih- government  the  peace  and  amity  '  again— returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1699  far 
which  ha  !  been  thus  solemnly  promised  and 
conchi'.I.-!.  never  was  violated  : — and  a  large  ■ 
and  mci-st  striking,  though  solitary  example 
afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they  who  ; 
are  really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their  own  | 
views,  m.iy  Lve  in  harmony  even  with  those 
who  are  s(.;p;.osed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and 
faithless.     We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  wish 
that  there  were  nothing  but  Quakers  in  the 
world — because  we  fear  it  would  be  insnp- 
}»rtab! y  dull : — but  when  we  consider  what 
tremendous  evils  daily  arise  from  the  petu- 
lance and  profligacy,  and  ambition  and  irri- 
tability, el'  Sovereigns  and  Ministers,  we  can- 
not h"ip  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  most 


two  years  longer — came  finally  home  to  Enf- 
la::d — continued  to  preach  and  publish  ai 
copiously  as  ever — was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
kindly  dotage  by  three  strokes  of  apoplexy— 
and  died  at  last  at  the  age  of  seveutv-tvrain 
the  year  1718. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  kind  affre- 
tions.  singular  activity  ai;d  perseverance,  and 
great  practical  wisdom.  Yet  we  can  well 
believe  with  Bumet.  that  he  was  !-a  little 
puffed  up  with  vanity;"  and  that  ;'he  had* 
tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was  apt 
to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers  "  He  wai 
very  neat  in  his  person  :  and  had  a  great  hor- 
ror at  tobacco,  which  occasionally  endangered 
efficacious  of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those  j  hi?  popularity  in  his  American  domains.  He 
nil  ng  personages  out  of  that  plain,  pacific,  I  wa8  mighty  methodical,  too.  m  ordering  his 
and  sober-minded  sect.  household ;  and  had  stuck  up  in  his  hall  » 

William  Penn  now  held  an  assembly,  in  writ,en  directory,  or  General  Order,  for  the 
which  fifty-nine  important  laws  were  passed  regulation  of  his  family,  to  wh;ch  he  exacted 
in  the  course  of  three  days.  The  most  re- ' ,he  strictest  conformity  According  to  this 
markable  were  those  which  limited  the  num- ;  »g°n>us  system  of  discipline,  he  required— 
ber  of  capital  crimes  to  two — murder  and  i  "  That  in  that  quarter  of  the  year  which  included 
high  treason — and  which  provided  for  the  '■  part  of  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  ihemea- 
reformation,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  '  hers  of  it  were  to  rise  at  seven  in  ihe  morning,  a 
offenders,  by  making  the  prisons  places  of  ,  «he  next  at  su, in  the  next  at  five,  and  in  the  hat 
i-  -j  ...  „,i..-„...  -,„/;„.,...„  .  ntnxaeain  Nine  o  clock  was  the  hour  tor  break- 
compulstve  industry,  sobriety,  and  instruc-    (al  ,weIve  for  djnner   wven  for  ^  m 

lion.     It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  chil-  ,  ,0  „,;„  lo  ^j.    The  whole  lamtlv  were  toatsrn- 

ble  every  morning  for  worship.     They  were  to  be 

called  together  at  eleven  ajain.  that  each  aught 

read  in  turn  some  portion  of  the  holv  fVripiui*.  or 
....  .  .„.-..!       bJ 

stsix 


dren,  of  whatever  rank,  should  be  instructed 
in  some  art  or  trade.  The  fees  of  law  pro- 
ceedings were  fixed,  and  inscribed  on  public 


tables  ;-and  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  levied  ■ «  £  ,^»"Jw*fJ-  "'  e!J'V?  ^T ; 
_  ..  .        «.  •   .       *      -  i  .■  .  nna  lv  incv  were  10  meet  a£3:n  i.«r  wor?nipi 

for  olleuc?S  also  tainted  b?  l^tsatwe  att-yw^„^    Onihed.ysufpublicraeeting.se 


for 

ihoritv 


nnaVs 


e\ 
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or  of  unavoid.ihle  engagement.  The  servants  were 
to  be  colled  up  after  supper  lo  render  to  [heir  mas 
tor  anil  mattress  an  account  of  what  they  hud  done 
in  the  day,  and  10  receive  inatruciion*  for  the  next ; 
•nd  were  particularly  exhorted  to  avoid  lewd  dis- 
courses and  troublesome  noises." 

We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  what  drees 
of  ambition,  or  what  hankerings  after  win  Ml) 
prosperity,  may  have  mixed  themselves  with 


the  pious  and  philanthropic  principles  that 
were  undoubtedly  his  chief  guide*  in  lomiing 
that  great  settlement  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  profits  bv  his  example.  Human 
virtue  does  not  challenge,  nor  admit  of  such 
a  scrutiny !  And  it  Bhould  be  sufficient  for 
the  glory  of  William  Perm,  that  he  stands 
upon  record  as  the  most  humane,  the  most 
moderate,  and  the  most  pacific  of  all  rulers. 


(fllan,    1828.) 

A  Selection  from  the  Public  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Collinprood: 
interspersed  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  G.  L.  Newnuam  Colli  ngwood,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Ridgway.     London:   1828. 


We  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with 
so   delightful  a  book  as  this, — or  one  with 
■which  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  ourselves 
for  being  delighted.     Its  attraction  consists 
almost  entirely  in  its  moral  beauty;  and  il 
has  the  rare  merit  of  tilling  us  with  tin  ■ 
est  admiration  for  heroism,  without  suborning 
our  judgments  into  any  approbation  of  the 
i ii J  weaknesses  with  which  poor  mortal 
heroism  is  so  often  accompanied.     In  this  re- 
i(  is  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  agree- 
•Able  reading;  than   the  Memoirs  of  Nelson; 
where  the  lights  anil  shadows  are  often  too 
painfully  contrasted,  and  the  bane  and  the 
antidote  inhibited  in  proportions  that  cannot 
but  be  hazardous  for  the  ardent  and  aspiring 
spirits  on  which  they  are  both  most  calculated 
rate. 
It   is  a  mere  illusion   of  national   vanity 
Which  prompts  us  to  claim  Lord  Collingu-ood 
as  a  character  peculiarly  English?     Certainly 
ist  admit,  that  we  have  few  English- 
men left  who  resemble  him;  and  even  lha! 
our  prevailing  notions  and   habits  make  it 
) >k>  |y  that  we  shall  have  still  fewer  hereafter. 
Yet  are  do  not  know  where  such  a  character 
could  have  been  formed  but  in  England ; — 
■I  ipiite  satisfied,  that  it  is  there  only 
can  be  properly  vnlued  or  understood. 
i  of  the  loftiest  daring  with 
achful  humanity,  and  of  the  no- 
unbitioii  with  the  greatest  disdain  of 
personal  advantages,  and  the  most  generous 
sympathy  with  rival  merit,  though  rare  enough 
v  forth  at  all  times  the  loud  applause 
of  mankind,  have  not  been  without  example, 
llial  boasts  of  illuatrioua  arices- 
fot  the  union  of  those  high  quali- 
ith   unpretending  and   almost   homely 
simplicity,  sweet  temper,  undeviating  recti- 
s  1 1  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  do- 
auTection  and  humble  content — we  can 
nre  think,  only  to  England,— or  to  the 
.rends  ot    uncorrupted  and  uiiin- 
strutted  Rome.     All  these  graces,  however, 
and  more  than  these,  were  united   in  Lord 
Colliugwood:    For  he  hail  a  cultivated  and 
:  mind,  a  taste  for  all  simple  en- 
nl  a  rectitude  of  understanding — 


of  a  still  higher  rectitude.  Inferior,  perhaps, 
to  Nelson,  in  original  genius  and  energy,  and 
in  that  noble  self-confidence  in  great  emer- 
gencies which  these  qualities  usually  inspire) 
lie  was  fully  his  equal  in  seamanship  and  the 
art  of  command  ;  as  well  as  in  that  devoted- 
ness  to  his  country  and  his  profession,  and 
that  utter  fearlessness  and  gallantry  of  soul 
which  exults  and  rejoices  in  scenes  of  tre- 
mendous peril,  which  have  almost  ceased  to 
be  remarkable  in  the  character  of  a  British 
sailor.  On  ihe  other  hand,  we  think  it  will 
scarcely  be  disputed,  that  he  was  superior  to 
that  great  commander  in  general  information 
and  accomplishment,  and  in  those  thoughtful 
habits,  and  that  steadiness  and  propriety  of 
personal  deportment,  which  are  their  natural 
fruit.  His  greatest  admirers,  however,  can 
ask  no  higher  praise  for  hirn  than  that  he  stood 
on  the  same  lofty  level  with  Nelson,  as  to  that 
generous  and  cordial  appreciation  of  merit  in 
his  brother  officers,  by  which,  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  by  any  of  his  other  qualities,  that 
great  man  was  distinguished.  It  does  one's 
heart  good,  indeed,  to  turn  from  the  petty 
cabals,  the  paltry  jealousies,  the  splendid  de- 
tractions, the  irritable  vanities,  which  infest 
almost  every  other  walk  of  public  life,  and 
meet  one,  indeed,  at  every  turn  in  all  scenes 
of  competition,  anil  among  men  Otherwise. 
eminent  and  honourable, — to  the  brother-like 
frankness  and  open-hearted  simplicity,  even 
of  the  official  communications  bet » ■ 
and  Collingvrootl :  and  to  the  father-like  in- 
terest with  which  they  both  concurred  in  fos- 
tering the  glory,  and  cheering  on  the  lortunes 
of  their  younger  associates.  In  their  noble 
thirst  for'distinction,  there  seems  to  W  abso- 
lutely no  alloy  of  selfishness;  and  scarcely 
leelingof  rivalry.  If  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  splendid  thing  has  not  come  to 
them,  il  has  come  to  some  one  who  rieaaifnd 
it  as  well,  and  perhaps  needed  it  more  h 
will  come  to  them  another  day — and  then  the 
f  this  will  repay  their  hearty  congra- 
tulations. There  is  something  inexpressibly 
beautiful  and  attractive  in  this  spirit  of  mag- 
nanimous fairness. •,  atvi  \\  vie  «rc\\  ui^\»- 
lieve  it  to  be  generaX  m  vVa  tanv  ^«>  *wk«. 
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superior  virtues  of  men  at  sea,  join  chorus  to 
all  the  slang  songs  of  Dibdin  on  the  subject, 
and  applaud  to  the  echo  all  the  tirades  about 
British  tars  and  wooden  walls,  which  have  so 
often  nauseated  us  at  the  playhouses. 

We  feel  excessively  obliged  to  the  editor 
of  this  book ;  both  for  making  Lord  Colling- 
wood  known  to  us,  and  for  the  very  pleasing, 
modest,  and  effectual  way  he  has  taken  to  do 
it  in.  It  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  his 
Lordship's  correspondence ;  and  the  few  con- 
necting statements  and  explanatory  observa- 
tions are  given  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
brevity;  and  very  much  in  the  mild,  concili- 
atory, and  amiable  tone  of  the  remarkable 
person  to  whom  they  relate.  When  we  say 
that  this  publication  has  made  Lord  Colling- 
wood  known  to  us,  we  do  not  mean  that  we. 
or  the  body  of  the  nation,  were  previously 
ignorant  that  he  had  long  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  navy,  and  that  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as 
second  in  command  at  Trafalgar,  to  indite  that 
eloquent  and  touching  despatch  which  an- 
nounced the  final  ruin  of  the  hostile  fleets, 
and  the  death  of  the  Great  Admiral  by  whose 
might  they  had  been  scattered.  But  till  this 
collection  appeared,  the  character  of  the  man 
was  known,  we  believe,  only  to  those  who 
had  lived  with  him ;  and  the  public  was  gene- 
rally ignorant  both  of  the  detail  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  high  principle  and  exemplary 
diligence  which  presided  over  their  perform- 
ance. Neither  was  it  known,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  those  virtues  and  services  actually 
cost  him  his  life !  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
finding,  in  our  large  list  of  admirals,  any  one 
fit  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  station 
which  he  filled  in  his  declining  years,  induced 
the  government,  —  most  ungenerously,  we 
must  say,  and  unjustly, — to  refuse  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  it ;  and  to  insist  on 
his  remaining  to  the  last  gasp,  at  a  post  which 
he  would  not  desert  so  long  as  his  country 
required  him  to  maintain  it,  but  at  which,  it 
was  apparent  to  himself,  and  all  the  world, 
that  he  must  speedily  die.  The  details  now 
before  us  will  teach  the  profession,  we  hope, 
by  what  virtues  and  what  toils  so  great  ana 
so  pure  a  fame  can  alone  be  won ;  and  by 
rendering  in  this  way  such  characters  less 
rare,  will  also  render  the  distinction  to  which 
they  lead  less  fatal  to  its  owners :  While  they 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken  tho  govern- 
ment to  a  sense  of  its  own  ingratitude  to  those 
who  have  done  it  the  noblest  service,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  at  last  adopting  some  of  tho 
suggestions  which  those  great  benefactors 
have  so  long  pressed  on  its  attention. 

We  have  not  much  concern  with  the  gene- 
alogy or  early  history  of  Lord  Collingwood. 
He  was  born  in  1750,  of  an  honourable  and 
ancient  family  of  Northumberland,  but  of 
slender  patrimony;  and  went  to  sea,  under 
the  care  of  his  relative,  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral  Brathwaite,  when  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  used,  himself,  to  tell,  as  an  instance 
of  his  youth  and  simplicity  at  this  time, 
"  that  as  he  was  sitting  crying  for  his  aepa- 


the  poor  child,  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  much 
encouragement  and  kindness;  which,  as  Lord 
Collingwood  said,  so  won  upon  his  heart,  that, 
taking  this  officer  to  his  box,  he  offered  him 
in  gratitude  a  large  piece  of  plumcake  which 
his  mother  had  given  him !"  Almost  from 
this  early  period  he  was  the  intimate  fricni 
and  frequent  associate  of  the  brave  Nelson; 
and  had  his  full  share  of  the  obscure  perfli 
and  unknown  labours  which  usually  form  the 
noviciate  of  naval  eminence.  He  was  made 
commander  in  1779 ;  and  being  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was  only 
restored  to  his  family  in  1786.  He  married 
in  1791 ;  and  was  again  summoned  upon 
active  service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1793 ;  from  which  period  U 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  18 10,  he  was  continually 
in  employment,  and  never  permitted  to  see 
that  happy  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  so 
constantly  in  his  thoughts,  except  for  one  short 
interval  of  a  year,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  thin  period  he 
was  actually  afloat ;  and  was  frequently,  for 
a  year  together,  and  once  for  the  incredible 
period  of  twenty-two  months,  without  drop- 
ping an  anchor.  He  was  in  almost  all  the 
great  actions,  and  had  more  that  his  share  of 
the  anxious  blockades,  which  occurred  in  that 
memorable  time ;  and  signalised  himself  h 
all,  by  that  mixture  of  considerate  vigilance 
and  brilliant  courage,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  his  professional  character. 
His  first  great.battle  was  that  which  ended  in 
Lord  Howe's  celebrated  victory  of  the  let  of 
June,  1794 ;  and  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  heading  our  extracts  with  a  part  of 
the  account  he  has  given  of  it,  in  a  letter  to 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Blackett — not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  proud  feeling* 
which  must  ever  cling  to  the  memory  of  our 
first  triumph  over  triumphant  France,  as  for 
the  sake  of  that  touching  mixture  it  presents, 
of  domestic  affection  and  family  recollections, 
with  high  professional  enthusiasm,  and  the 
kindling  spirit  of  war.  In  this  situation  hi 
says : — 

"We  cruised  for  a  few  days,  like  disappointed 
people  looking  for  what  we  could  not  find,  until  in* 
morning  of  little  Sarah's  birth-day,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  of  twenty- 
rive  sail  of  the  line  was  discovered  to  windwanL 
We  chased  them,  and  they  bore  down  wii hin  about 
five  miles  of  us.  The  night  was  epent  in  watching 
and  preparation  for  the  succeeding  day  ;  and  many 
a  blessing  did  I  tend  forth  to  my  Sarah,  lest  I  should 
never  bless  her  more  !  At  dawn,  we  made  our  ap- 
proach on  the  enemy,  then  drew  up,  dressed  oar 
ranks,  and  it  was  about  eight  when  the  Admiral 
made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  her  oppo- 
nent, and  bring  her  to  close  action,— -and  then  down 
we  went  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  animated  the  coldest  heart,  ant 
struck  terror  into  the  most  intrepid  enemy.  Tot 
chip  we  were  to  engage  was  two  a-head  of  the 
French  Admiral,  so  that  we  had  to  go  through  ha 
fire  and  that  of  the  two  ships  next  him,  and  received 
all  tbeir  broadsides  two  or  three  times  before  *■ 
fired  a  gun.  It  was  then  near  ten  o'clock.  I  ob- 
served to  the  Admiral,  that  about  that  time  our 


.  -       -      ,,  - .    .wives  were  going  to  church,  but  that  I  thought  that 

lation   from  home,  the  first  uevxtewaxvl  w>-\\V«v*fl\Nt«^w&^TC^Wuhe  Frenchman's  tatt 
•erred  him.;  and  pitying  \h»  \fM^e.iyea.»©lv«w^wato^i\««^»'&»v-  \ja*A.%»m begat 
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hia  fire  tome  time  before  we  did  ;  and  he  is  no!  in 
the  habit  of  firing  soon.  We  gut  very  near  indeed, 
and  then  b'gtin  such  a  (ire  us  would  have  done  you 
good  to  have  heard  !  During  the  whole  action  the 
most  exact  order  was  preserved,  and  no  accident 
Happened  but  what  waa  inevitable,  and  the  conse- 
nt the  enemy's  shot.  In  ten  minutes  the 
Adniir.il  waa  wounded;  I  caught  him  in  my  arms 
bclore  he  fell:  the  first  lieutenant  was  slightly 
wounded  by  ihe  same  that,  and  1  thought  I  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  left  on  deck  by  myself;  but  the 
lieute mint  got  1ns  head  dressed,  and  came  up  again. 
I  or,  they  called  from  the  furecuatle  that  the 
hman  waa  sinking;  at  which  the  men  started 
up  and  gave  three  cheers,  I  saw  the  French  ship 
dismasted  and  on  her  broadside,  but  in  an  malum 
•lie  was  clouded  wiih  smoke,  and  l  do  not  know 
whether  she  sunk  or  not.     All  the  ships  In  our 

uirliood  were  dismasted,  and  are  lui 
cept  the  French  Admiral,  who  was  driven  out  of  Ihe 
line  by  Lord  Howe,  and  saved  himself  by  flight.'* 

In  1796  he  writes  to  the  game  gentleman, 
from  before  Toulon — 

"  li  is  but  dull  work,  lying  off  the  enemy's  port : 
they  cannot  move  a  ship  without  our  seeing  them, 
attach  muni  be  very  mortifying  in  than  ;  but  we 
have  ihe  monmcailon  also  to  see  iheir  merchani- 
eeaeele  going  along  shore,  and  cannot  molest  them. 
It  is  not  a  service  on  which  we  shall  get  fat  ;  and 
often  do  I  wish  we  had  some  of  those  bad  potatoes 
which  Old  Scotland  William  used  to  throw  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden,  for  we  feel  the  want  of  vege- 
tables more  than  anything '. 

"  The  accounts  1  receive  of  my  dear  girla  give 
me  infinite  pleasure.  How  happy  I  shall  be  to  sec 
llieru  Again  !  but  Uod  knows  when  the  blessed  day 
will  come  in  which  we  .shall  be  ugain  restored  to  ihe 
comfort*  of  domestic  hie  ;  for  here,  so  lar  from  any 
i  of  peace,  the  plot  seems  in  thicken,  as  if 

i  most  serious  part  ol  the  war  were  but  beginning.'1 

In  1797  he  had  a  great  share  in  the  splendid 
victory  oil  Cape  Si  Vincent  and  writes,  as 
nplu  ami  animated  account  of  it  to 
Mr.  Blacked.  We  omtl  the  warlike  detail*, 
howver,  and  give  only  these  characteristic 
sentences: — 

•    I  wrote  to  8arah  the  day  after  the  action  with 

laniards,  but  I  am  afraid  I  gave  her  but  an 
count  of  it.     It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 

ise  engaged  in  such  a  scene  in  give  ihe  de- 
tail of  ihe  whole,  because  all  ihe  powers  ihey  have 
a»«  occupied  in  their  own  part  of  it.  As  to  myrelf, 
1  did  my  duty  to  ihe  utmost  of  my  ability,  as  I  have 
ever  done:  I'hai  is  acknowledged  now;  and  that 
is  the  only  real  difference  between  this  and  ihe 
former  action.  One  of  the  groat  pleasures  t  have 
J  tram  this  glorious  event  is.  that  I  expect  it 
will  ei  '>Yide  handsomely  for  those  who 

me  well,  (Jive  my  hive  i<>  tnv  wife,  and 
ny  children.  What  a  dny  it  will  be  to 
me  win  u  I  meet  them  again  I  The  .Spaniards 
•Iwavs  carry  their  patron  taint  to  tea  with  them, 
and  I  have  given  Si.  Istdra  a  berth  in  my  cabin:  It 
was  the  least  I  could  do  lor  him,  afier  fie  had  eon- 

.  bta  chaige  lo  me.  It  is  a  good  picture,  as 
you  will  tee  when  he  goes  to  Morpeth."  ■  .  , 

B»  some  extraordinary  neglect,  Captain 
i  I     had    not    received    (me    oj    tin- 

nerally  distributed  to  the  officers 
'  stinguishe'd  themselves  in  Lord  Howe's 
I  d   it  is  to  this  he  alludes  in 

(be  passages  we  have  now  oiled.    His  efforts, 
however,  on  this  losl  Having  been 

iheBteol  iiiuvcis.il  admiration  throughout 
,  and  uekrioii  )>■■ 


the  admirals,  and  from  Captain  Nelson,  to 
whose  airl  he  came  most  gallantly  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  peril,  it  was  at  last  though!  nec- 
essary to  repair  this  awkward  omission. 

"  When  Lord  St.  Vincent  informed  L'opiain  Col- 
lingwood that  he  was  to  receive  one  of  the  medals 
which  were  distributed  on  this  occasion,  he  told  the 
Admiral,  wiih  great  feeling  and  firmness,  thai  he 
could  not  consent  to  receive  a  medal,  while  that  for 
the  lal  of  June  was  withheld.  "  1  feel.'  staid  ne, 
'  that  I  waa  iheu  improperly  passed  oval  ;  and  lo  re- 
ceive such  a  distinction  now,  would  be  io  acknow- 
ledge ihe  propriety  of  that  injustice.' — '  Thai  is  pre- 
cisely the  answer  which  I  expected  from  you,  Cap- 
tain Collingwood,"  was  Lord  St.  Vineeni  »  n 

"  The  two  medals  were  afterwards — iiid  a- 
tain  Collingwood  seems  to  have  thought,  by  desire 
of  ihe  King — iraiismined  to  him  at  ihe  same  time 
by  Lord  Spencer,  ihe  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, wiih  a  civil  apology  for  the  former  omission. 
'  I  congratulate  you  must  sincerely,'  said  his  Lord- 
ship, 'on  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  bear  so 
conspicuous  a  part  on  two  such  glorious  occasions  ; 
and  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  only  to  say, 
that  the  former  medal  would  have  been  transmitted 
to  you  some  months  ago,  il  a  proper  conveyance 
had  been  found  for  it.'  " 

We  add  the  following  Utile  trait  of  the  un- 
daunted Nelson,  from  a  letter  of  the  same 
year : — 

"  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit  is  equal  to  all 
undertakings,  and  whose  n  re  fitted  lo  all 

occasions,  wst  sent  with  three  sail  ol  the  line  and 
some  other  ships  to  Tencrifle,  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture it.  After  a  series  of  adventures,  tragic  and 
comic,  that  belong  lo  romance,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Nelson  was  thoi  in  the 
right  arm  when  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  he  cur- 
ried on  board.  He  himself  hailed  the  ship,  and  de- 
surgeon  would  gel  his  instruments  ready 
to  dis-arrn  him ;  and  in  hull  an  hour  alter  il  w  as  oil, 
he  gave  all  the  orders  nccessnry  for  carrying  on  their 
is,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  nun.  In 
three  weeks  after,  when  lie  joined  us.  he  went  on 
board  tin  Admiral,  and  I  think  exerted  hiniaelf  to 
a  degree  of  great  imprudence." 

The  following  letter  to  Captain  Ball,  on  oc- 
casion of  Ihe  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  stated,  as  to 
the  generous  and  cotdial  sympathy  with  rival 
glory  and  fortune,  which  breathes  throughout 
the  whole  correspondence : — 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  treat  mv  joy  ws* 
when  the  news  arrived  ol  ihe  complete  ana  unparal- 
leled victory  which  you  obtained  over  the  French  ; 
or  what  were  mv  emniione  of  thankfulness,  that  the 
life  ol  my  worthy  and  much-respected  friend  was 
preserved  through  such  a  day  of  danger,  'o  Ins 
family  and  his  country.  I  cotuurttulate  you,  my 
dear  friend,  on  your  success.  Oh,  my  dear  Ball, 
how  I  have  lamented  ihat  I  was  not  one  ol 
Many  a  victory  has  been  won.  an.'  I  hop*  many 
are  yoi  to  come,  but  Inert  never  ban  *>een,  nor  will 
he  perhaps  again,  one  in  wl  i.  h  ihe  Inn.-  have  been 
to  completely  gathered,  ihe  blow  »..  nobly  billowed 
up  and  ihe  consequences  so  fairly  brought  lo  ac- 
count. I  hove  heard  with  (real  pleasure,  ihai  your 
1 1  on  has  presented  Sir  II.  Ncln.ni  with  a  sword; 
ii  la  ill.-  honours  io  win. -h  In-  ji  id  bask 

up.m  himself. — lb*  finest  Mali njrol  hi*  meriM  fat 

you  to  a  field  in  winch  you  all  »o  nobly 
displayed  your  own.    'I  he  expectation  of  ihe  people 
.  i  England  was  isiaed  in  (ha  highest  pitch;  the 
M*  exceeded  all  expectain 

After  \\t\s  \\e  Va  eeuv^foi  ve^avw*,^  *^sT* 
AO\lV\x,l!cwWu\«Jt>\Sl  \lYt,te»a*. 
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"  We  never  know,  till  it  i*  too  late,  whether  we 
•re  going  too  feat  or  too  alow ;  but  I  am  now  re- 
penting that  I  did  not  persuade  my  dear  Sarah  to 
come  to  me  aa  aoon  aa  1  knew  I  waa  not  to  go  from 
thia  port ;  but  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  the  little  prospect  of  my 
ataying  here  half  thia  time,  made  me  think  it  an  un- 
necessary fatigue  for  her.  I  am  now  quite  sick  at 
heart  with  disappointment  and  vexation ;  and  though 
I  hope  every  day  for  relief,  yet  I  find  it  impossible 
to  aay  when  I  shall  be  clear. 

"  Last  night  I  went  to  Lady  Parker's  twelfth- 
night,  where  all  the  gentlemen's  children  of  the 
town  were  at  dance  and  revelry :  But  I  thought  of 
my  own !  and  was  so  completely  out  of  spirits  that 
I  left  them  in  the  middle  of  it.  My  wife  shall  know 
all  my  movements,  even  the  very  hour  in  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  come  to  you.  I  hope  they  will  not 
hurry  me  to  sea  again,  for  my  spirit  requires  some 
respite  from  the  anxietiea  which  a  ship  occasions. 

"Bless  my  precious  girls  for  me,  and  their  be- 
loved mother. 

The  following  are  in  the  same  tone  of  ten- 
derness and  considerate  affection ;  and  coming 
from  the  hand  of  the  fiery  warrior,  and  de- 
Toted  servant  of  his  country,  are  to  us  ex- 
tremely touching: — 

"  Would  to  God  that  this  war  were  happily  con- 
eluded  !  It  is  anguish  enough  to  me  to  be  thus  for 
ever  separated  from  my  family ;  hut  that  my  Sarah 
should,  in  my  absence,  be  suffering  from  illness, 
is  complete  misery.  Pray,  my  dear  air,  have  the 
goodness  to  write  a  line  or  two  very  often,  to  tell 
me  how  she  does.  I  am  quite  pleased  at  tho  ac- 
count you  give  me  of  my  girls.  If  it  were  peace,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  a  happier  set  of  creatures 
in  Northumberland  than  we  should  be  !  .  .  .  . 

"  It  ia  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  aa  I  am 
from  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  to  lenrn  that  my  beloved 
Sarah  and  her  girls  are  well.  Would  10  Heaven  ii 
were  peace !  that  I  might  come,  and  for  (he  rest  of 
my  life  be  blessed  in  their  affection.  Indeed,  thia 
unremitting  hard  service  is  a  great  sacrifice ;  giving 
up  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or  soothing  to 
the  mind,  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with 
the  elements,  or  with  tempera  and  dispositions  as 
boisterous  and  untractable.  Great  allowance  should 
be  made  lor  us  when  we  come  on  shore:  for  being 
long  in  the  habits  of  absolute  command,  we  grow 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted,  I  fear, 
for  the  gentle  intercourse  of  quiet  life.  I  am  really 
in  great  hones  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  ex- 
periment will  be  made  upon  me — for  I  think  we 
ahall  aoon  have  peace ;  and  1  assure  yon  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with  as  much  modera- 
tion aa  possible!  I  have  come  to  another  resolution. 
which  is,  when  thia  war  is  happily  terminated,  to 
think  no  more  of  ships,  hut  pass  the  rest  of  my  days 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  where  I  think  my  pros- 
pects of  happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's."  .... 

"  You  have  been  made  happy  thia  winter  in  the 
visit  of  your  daughter.  How  glad  should  I  have 
been  could  I  have  joined  you '.  but  it  will  not  be 
long;  twoyeor*  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  me 
completely,  ar.j  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to  be  nursed 
God  knows  now  little  claim  I  have  on  anybody  to 
take  that  trouble.  My  daughters  can  never  be  to 
me  what  yours  have  been,  whose  affections  have 
been  nurtured  by  daily  acts  of  kindness-  They  may 
be  told  that  it  ia  a  duly  to  regard  me,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  have  the  same 
feeling  for  a  person  of  whom  they  have  only  heard  : 
But  if  they  are  good  and  virtuous,  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  will  be,  I  may  ahare  at  least  in  their  kind- 
ness with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  decides  at  last  on  sending  for  his  wife  and 
child,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  months  at  PortsmwAV  VaX  »  «»^- 
denly  ordered  off  oa  ihs  \ct  j  tor  m" 


pected !  It  is  delist! 
a  letter  as  the  follow 
aa  affliction,  from  bdj 

"  My  dear  Friend.— I 
much  for  poor  Mrs.  C- 
am!     For  Heaven's  aik 

&ift  of  foresight ;  but  sou: 
o.  Can't  you  contrive 
be  a  comfort  if  only  to 
Therefore,  had  you  not 
wait  for  her  I  Ever,  my 
me,  your  affectionate 


"If  they  would  only  I 
me  off.  it  would  have  been 
cross  are  the  fa 

He  does  stay  accord  I 
beloved  pledges  for  a 
will  not  withhold  from  < 
of  it  :— 

"  Sarah  will  have  I  old 
met ;  it  was  a  joy  to  me  _tfi 
repaid  me.  short  as  o»r  inte 
of  woe  which  I  was  suffer! 
been  reckoning  on  the  ; 
Tnesdsy,  when  about  tv 
express  to  go  to  sea  inime 
that  were  ready,  and  find  i 
at  s  court  martial.  I  might 
but  this  business  delaying 
termined  to  wait  on  shore  hi 
chance  of  their  arrival.     1  v>  i 
Nelson ;  and  while  we  were 
was  announced  lo  me,     I 
had  desired  my  wife  to  i-c 
little  Sarah  aa  well  sfier  the 
lasted  only  for  the  day. 
human  nature  capable  of  ilia 
ing ;  but  at  dawn  we  parte  ' 

And  afterwards— 

"  You  will  have  heard  I 
ing  we  had.  how  short  our  inter* 
denly  we  parted.  It  is  gnel  to  __ j  i 
now ;  it  almost  broke  my  heart  if.  ^^.w^ 
journey,  to  see  me  but  for  a  few  t.  m^tf^1 
lime  for  her  to  relate  the  incidents  «af^ 
and  no  lime  forme  to  tell  her  half  •*  ,^»aj 
at  such  a  proof  of  her  affection :  B^^ssa* 
that  I  did  aee  her,  and  my  sweet  i  ~jgf 
blessing  to  me,  and  composed  my  m  ^asji 
before  very  much  agitated.  I  hav.-  ^g 
seeing  her  again,  unless  a  storm  ■!:  -  -^ 
port,  for  the  French  fleet  is  in  a  : 
tion,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  ■■ 
narrowly. 

"  I  can  still  talk  to  you  of  nothinr 
I  experienced  in  the  little  I  have  had 
of  my  beloved  wife  and  of  my  little 
comfort  is  promised  to  me  in  the  ati 
child,  if  it  should  please  God  that  wi 
turn  lo  ihc  quiet  domestic  care*  of  pi . 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
guinea  for  me,  for  these  hard  times  n. 
poor  old  man,  and  he  will  miss  my  v. 
very  kind  to  him !" 

Upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  he 
home,  about  the  middle  of  1802.   T 
ing  brief  sketch  of  his  enjoyment 
from  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  ed. 

"  During  this  short  period  of  happiness 
he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the  edi 
his  daughters,  and  in  continuing  those 
stndv  which  hod  long  been  familiar  lo  h 
tesdvAVL  «m  extensive,  particularly  in  hist 
'vviw  \w  eww\*A\\  ^TsEvvcifc  v«*  exercise  fa 
comy»\N*m,Vj  Wuaa.  v&avmaa,  Vraot  < 
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ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 


which  he  read ;  and  some  of  his  abridgments,  with 
lh* observations  by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are 
written  with  singular  conciseness  snd  power.  '  I 
know  not,'  taid  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
diplomatists,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very 
'-uiunicatiotis,  'I  know  not  where  Lord 
wood  got  his  style,  but  he  writes  better 
than  any  of  us.'  His  amusements  were  Found  in 
the  intercourse  with  his  family,  in  drawing,  plant- 
ing, and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  which  was  on 
Die  bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Wansbeck.  This  was 
his  favourite  employment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a 
brother  Admiral,  who  had  sought  him  through  the 
garden  in  vain,  at  last  discovered  him  with  his  gar- 
old  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench,  which  they  were 
both  busily  occupied  in  digging." 

In  spring  1803,  however,  he  was  again  call- 
ed upon  duty  by  his  ancient  commander, 
Admiral  Comwallis,  who  hailed  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, by  saying,  "  Here  comes  C 
wood ! — the  last  to  leave,  and  the  first  to  re- 
join me!"  His  occupation  there  was  to  watch 
and  blockade  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  the  most  unwearied 
and  scrupulous  anxiety. 

"  During  this  time  be  frequently  passed  the  whale 
night  on  the  quarier-deck, — a  practice  which,  in 
aroumsutnees  of  difficulty,  he  continued  nil  the 
Ulesl  years  of  his  life.  When,  on  these  occasions. 
he  ha-  told  his  Friend  Lieutenant  Clsvcll,  who  had 
Mined  his  entire  confidence,  that  they  must  not 
leave  the  deek  lor  the  night,  and  that  officer  boa 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion tor  it,  as  a  good  look-out  waa  kept,  and  re- 
presented thai  he  was  almost  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue ;  the  Admiral  would  reply,  '  I  fear  you  are. 
You  hive  need  of  rest ;  sn  go  in  bed,  Clavell.  and 
I  will  watch  liy  myself.'  Very  frequently  have 
they  slept  together  on  a  gun  ;  From  which  Admiral 
Coflingwood  would  rise  from  tunc  to  time,  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest  the  enemy 
should  escape  in  the  dark," 

In  1805  he  was  moved  to  the  station  off 
Cadiz,  and  condemned  to  the  same  weary 
task  of  watching  and  observation.  He  here 
writes  to  his  father-in-law  as  follows : — 

"  How-  hnppy  should  I  be,  could  I  but  hear  from 
home,  and  know  how  my  dear  girls  are  going  on  ! 
is  my  only  pel  now.  and  he  is  indeed  a  good 
fellow  ;  he  sleeps  by  the  side  of  my  cot,  whenever 
one.  until  near  the  time  of  lacking,  and  ihen 
marches  off",  la  lie  nut  of  the  hearing  of  the  guns, 
for  he  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yel.  I  am  fully  de- 
termined, if  I  enn  gel  home  ami  tnonage  it  properly, 
to  go  on  shore  next  spring  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  for 
I  im  very  weary.  'I  here  is  no  end  lo  my  business  ; 
I  am  si  work  from  morning  till  even  :  but  I  dare 
'  Lord  Nelson  will  be  out  next  nionih.  He  told 
i  shuuld  ;  ami  then  what  will  become  of  me  I 
>  not  know.  I  should  wish  logo  home:  bill  I  must 
go  or  stay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  require." 

At  last,  Inwards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
enemy  gave  some  signs  of  an  intention  to 
came  out — and  the  day  of  Trafalgar  was  at 
hand.  In  anticipation  of  it,  Lord  Nelson  ad- 
dreased  the  following  characteristic  note  to  his 
which  breathe*  in  every  line  the  noble 
frankness  and  magnanimous  confidence  of  his 
soul : — 

"They  surely  cannot  escape  us.  I  wish  we 
could  cet  a  tine  ■ )  ■  v .  [semi  vou  my  plan  of  attack. 
as  far  as  a  rutin  ilrtre  venture  to  guess  at  the  very 
oncer i.  ■  my  may  be  found  in  :  hut, 

niy  dear  fhc/iJ,  ii  >»  to  place  you  period  ly  at  ease 


respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to 
your  judgment  For  carrying  them  into  effect.  IF* 
can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies)!  we 
hove  only  one  great  object  in  view — that  of  onni- 
lulaling  our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace 
for  our  country.  No  man  boa  more  confidence  io 
another  than  I  have  in  you;  and  no  man  will  ren- 
der your  services  more  justice  than  your  very  old 
friend,  Nelson  ami  FJko.nts." 

The  day  at  last  came ;  and  though  it  ie 
highly  characteristic  of  it>  author,  are.  will  not 
indulge  ourselves  by  tmnscn'  at  of 

i.  in  which  Cora  Col- 
lingwood,  after  the  fall  of  bin  h  Hind- 

er, announced  its  result  lo  Ins  country.  We 
cannot,  however,  withhold  from  our  r. 
the  following  particulars  as  lo  hit  persona! 
conduct  and  deportment,  for  which  lliey 
would  look  in  vain  in  llial  MDgaJarly  modest 
and  generous  detail.  The  first  jiart,  the  edilM 
informs  us,  is  from  the  statement  of  his  confi- 
dential servant. 

"  'I  entered  the  Admiral's  cabin.'  he  observed, 
'  about  daylight,  and  found  him  already  up  ana 
dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French  fleet ; 
and  on  rny  replying  that  1  bad  not.  be  told  mo  to 
look  out  al  them,  adding,  that,  in  a  very  short  lime, 
we  should  see  a  great  deal  more  of  them,  1  then 
observed  a  crowd  of  ships  lo  leewnrd  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  looking,  with  still  greater  imprest,  st  the 

Ailniir.il,  who,  during  all  tins  ti ,  was  shaving 

himself  with  a  composure  that  quite  astonished 
me  !•  Admiral  Colhngwood  dressed  himself  that 
morning  with  peculiar  care  ;  and  soon  after,  meet- 
ing Lieutenant  Clavell,  advised  him  to  pull  off  hi* 
boots.  '  You  had  better,'  he  said,  '  put  on  >-tlk 
stockings,  as  I  have  done:  for  if  one  should  get  a 
shut  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  so  much  more 
manageable  for  the  surgeon.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  visit  the  decks,  en  he  men  io  the  dis- 

charge of  their  duty,  nnd  addressing  the  officers, 
said  to  them,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  lei  us  do 
ibnig  io-dav  which  the  world  may  talk  of  hereafter.' 

"  Hi  liar!  changed  his  Mug  about  ten  duys  before 
on,  from  the  Dreadnought;  ihe  crew  of 
which  had  been  so  constantly  prociised  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  guns,  under  his  daily  superinten- 
dence, that  few  ini  tries  could  equal  ihera 
in  rapidity  and  precision  ol  firing.  He  had  begun 
by  telling  ihem,  that  il  they  could  fire  three  well- 
directed  Droadsidea  in  five  minutes,  i  sold 
resist  them  ;  ond,  from  constant  practice,  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  in  three  minutes  and  a  hall.  Bui 
though  he  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been  disci- 
plined under  his  own  eye,  there  was  an  advantage 
in  the  change  ;  for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  into  vrhl 
he  went,  had  lately  returned  from  England,  nnd  se 
her  copper  was  quite  clean,  she  much  ouiasiled  the 
other  ships  of  the  lee  division.  While  ihey  were 
running  down,  the  well-known  telegraphic  signal 
was  made  of*  England  expects  every  man  lo  do  his 
duty.'  When  the  Admiral  observed  il  firsi,  he  said 
that  he  wished  Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals, 
for  tbey  all  understood  what  they  »  bW 
when  Hie  purport  of  it  was  communicated  la  bun  he 
expressed  great  delight  and  adniirniion,  and  made 
it  known  lo  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  Lord 
Nelson  had  been  requested  by  Captain  Blackwood 
(who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  ol  so  invalu- 
able a  life)  m  allow  some  other  vcs«e|  io  lake  the 
lead,  and  at  last  gave  permission  that  the  Tcmcraire 
should  go  ahead  of  him  ;  but  resolving  to  defeat 
the  order  which  he  hod  given,  he  crowded  moro 
sail  on  the  Victory,  and  maintained  his  place.  The 
Royal  Sovereign  was  far  in  advance  when  Lieute- 
nant Clavell  observed  that  the  Victor*  was  settine. 
her  studding  sails.  ».t\d  *\\V\  \V*\  ecjcN  <n  V,om»k- 
ahle  emuWum  wW\,  v'eswVciNwtvwttvi  \\«  «v«»c»- 
rons,  lino.  saxucuXatYs  taVNean.  <ws%«  v«<»  <*vflj»,«xi 
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pointed  it  nut  to  Admiral  Collingwood.  and  re- 
quested his  permisaion  to  do  ihe  same.  '  The  »hip» 
of  our  .  jilied  ihe  Admiral,  '  are  not  yet 

ua  lo  do  so  now  ;  li 

'  The  studding  sail  and  royal  halliards 
were  tn  l.  and  in  about  ten  minutes 

the  A-l  r  \  ::n:   Lii  n'enanl  Clnvell'a  eyrt 

fixed  DpOB  limi  «nli  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  hnn 
a   nod ;    on   which   that   officer    went    to   Captain 
I  luin  (bal  ihe  Admiral  desired 
make  nil  soil.    The  order  was  than  given  10 

-Hi  awiiy.  mid  in  one  ins'ani  t lit-  slop 
wu  under  a  Crowd  ol  ead,  and  went  rapidly  a-bend. 
The  Admiral  then  directed  the  offieera  to  ace  thn' 
•  II  ■  I >.  mi  on  ihe  decks,  and  wore  kepi 

\\  ih'u  tune  ihe  1'ougucux.  ihe  ship  astern 
of  the  Hunts  Anna,  had  closed  up  wilh  (he  inleniion 
of  preventing   the    Royal    Sovereign    from    going 

.    In-  line;  and  when  Admiral  Coll 
obaerved  if.  he  desired  Captain  Ro'herham  to  after 
immediately  lor  the  Krcm  hmnn  and  carry  I  way  his 
bowsprit.     '!  Ueil  her 

main  lop  tall,  and  suffered  the  Royal  Sovereign  to 
pass,  at  ihe  same  lime  beginning  her  fire;  when 
the  Adtnir.il  unbred  a  gun  to  be  occasionally  fired 
at  her.  to  cover  bit  ship  with  smnke. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  English  ships  was  now  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  from  the  Royal  Sovereign  ;  and 
it  was  at  ihis  time,  while  she  was  pressing  alone 
inio  the  mi. 1st  ol  the  combined  fleets,  that  Lord 
Nelson  said  10  Capiain  Black"  mow  that 

noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  lakes  Ins  slop  into 
Hon  I  entry  him!'  On  ihe  ruber  hand, 
Admiral  Culliogwond.  well  knowing  hn  comman- 
der and  fri'  '  '  What  would  Nelson 
give  lo  lie  lure  !'  and  it  was  iheii,  too,  thai  Admiral 
Villriieiive.  s'mck  wrh  the  daring  manner  in  which 
the  leading  ships  of  the  English  squadrons  came 
down.                      i   the  issue  of  the  contest.     In 

Eaeaing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign  gave 
ex  a  broadside  and  n  hnlf  into  her  stern,  li 
down,  and  killing  and  wounding  4CKI  ol  hi 
Ihen,  with  her  helm  hard  a-siarhonrd,  she 
up  aloncMile  so  closely  that  the  lower  yard 
two  teasels  were  locked  ingeiher.  The 
admir"  n  ihel  it  watt  the  intention  of  ihr 

Royal  lo  engage  to  leeward,  had  col- 

lected all  hie  strength  on  the  starboard;  and  such 
was  the  weight  of  ill  "Vs  melal,  that  her 

first  hi 

oul  ol   ihe  water.     Her  studding-sails  nnd  halliards 
were  now  shot  away;  and  aaa  top-gallant  am 
•ail  waa   banting   over   the    gangway   ham  mocks, 
Adiun  "ot    to    hieuienant 

Clavell  HI  take  ii  m.  i 

in?  ihnt  the)  I  ii  ntain  some  other  day. 

Iwo  officen  accordingly  rolled  it  c 
«p  and  placed  it  in  the  boat."* 

We  shall  add  only  "-hat  he  snvs  in  his  let- 
ter lo  Mr.  Bladtetl  of  Lord  Nelson: — 

"  When   my  dear  friend  received  his  wonnd,  lie 
immediately  seni  an  officer  in  me  to  li 
and  give  Ins  love  to  me'.    Though  the  ofh 
I  to  say  ihe  wound  was  noi  dangerou- 
in  his  countenance  whai  I  had  lo  fear;  and 
Ihe  ad  ion  was  over.  Captain  Hardy  came  to  inform 
me  of  his  death.    I  cannot  tell  von  how  Deeply  1  we« 
affected  ;  my  friendship   for  him  was  unlike  any- 
thing  ihal  I  have  left  in  the  navy  ;  a  brotherhood  of 

'  Of  Ins  economy,  at  all  limes,  of  ihe  ship's 
atores.  an  instance  was  often  mentioned  in  ihe  nnvy 

I   at    the   hanle  of  St.  '■ 
1  '■<"  '  he  action  had  bent  a 

a  ben  aha  was  closely  en- 
rtfWood 

olh.l  oul  '..  bra  boatswain,  a  verv  gallant   man. 
shortly    oftcrwsrd?    kil 
how  came 
isill   'I 
r  be  worth  a  i,ut\m.r>n  aj  v 


more  than  thirty  years.    In  lit 
my  counsi 

I  shall  grow  verv  lii 


immediately  followed  the  day  u! 
prospect  of  priies," 

Be  »;iv  dov  i-leraled  loth 
pen  sk. 
menl  I 
death  io  La 
of  his. I 
of  Clnr. 

and  pr<-»e;  li 
w  huh  he 
is  as  admirable  as 
were  earned      '  ' 
age  he  writes  thus  to  I 

"  It  would  be  liar 
write  a  letter  lo  irn 

ed  I'V  niv  success.     Blesaed  may  yon  as 


hands,  from  dawn  till  aja 
lime  to  ihink  of  mine,  ej 
my  King,  who  has  so  | 
upon  me.     But  there  arc 

The  first  is  the  leitee  froi 
jesiy's  priva 

can  pay  :  and,  as  il 

I    value    it    ni 


win.  h  has  made  n 

\    we. 

irn. -ilv 
off  the  I 
at  the  lii 

ihe  realm  '     ' 

good,  and  lii  I 

And  again,  a  little  a* 

ly  see;  and  as  my  '  • 
have  bul  a  ma 
whenever  he  h 

ii  he  need  no 

sort,  an' 

faction 

Caldburne.    W 

prefer  it  to  an 

my  love,  that  v 

and  better  sources  of 

Al  lh 


-a,  .hist, 
such  a  cons 

111  I    In: 

but,  wilh  ilr 
an  imlcpen.! 


ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 


r  in  the  world,  he  disdained  all 
leralions.  Nothing  can  be  nobler, 
ml,  than  thetrmy  in  which  heex- 
lentirneiit,  in  another  letter  to  his 
i  a  few  weeks  alter  the  prece- 

ihe  Captains  here  have  expreued  a 
»uM  give  ibem  a  general  notice  when- 
gurt ;  ond  if  they  are  within  five  hun- 
ejr  will  come  up  to  attend  me  !  Now 
y  pleasing  ;  but,  alas!  my  love,  until 
•e,  I  shall  never  be  happy  :  and  yet, 
t  make  it  out  in  peace,  1  know  not, — 
no  furtune.  Al  all  events,  we 
lid  lielore.  It  ia  true  1  have  the  din  I 
I  ihere  are  neither  French  nor 
ea,  and  our  cruisers  rind  nothing  but 

carry  nn  all  the  trade  of  the  enemy, 
u  see  are  lust.  Villenouve's  ship  hud 
I  money  in  her,  but  it  all  went  in  the 
i  afraid  the  fees  fur  this  patent  will  he 
ich  me:  But  never  mind;  bit 
a,  I  am  an  (Englishman,  and  will  never 
Mi  ■  favour.  How  do  my  darlings 
I  would  matte  the  in  write  to  me 

give  me   the  whole  history  of  their 

'  Mi  !    how    1   aim  i 

to  find  litem  as  much  improved  in 
i  I  have  advanced  thcrn  in  M*l 
hi  lake  care  ihev  do  not  give  them. 
airs.  Their  excellence  should  be  in 
i  \inue.  and  benevolence  to  all;  but 
who  ore  bumble,  and  require  their  nn!. 
ability,  and  is  now  become  an  iucum- 
ihriu.  I  am  out  of  All  patience  with 
e  consequential  airs  be  gives  lunuell 
ne  o  Right  Honourable  dog.  art  m-.>l- 
Mtnsiders  it  beneath  his  dignity  io  play 

Ers'  dogs.  and.  truly,  thinks  that  he 
when  he  condescend*  to  hit  up  his 
i,    This,  I  think,  is  carrying  die.  io- 
k  io  the  extreme  ;  but  be  it  a  dog  that 
sraber.     This  it  Christmas-day  ; 
hecrful  one,  I  hope,  to  all  my  darling*. 
at  in,  and  grant  that  wo  may  ] 

Kverybody  U  very  goi>d  to  me  ;  bal 
are  my  pride :  it  is  there  I  feel 
my  lite,  attained." 

in  the  same  noble  spirit  is  the 
is  father-in-law : — 

nly  been  on  shore  once  since  I  left 
i  kiow  when  I  sholl  go  again, 
lgly  writing,  and  the  day  is  noi  long 
e  to  get  through  my  business.  I  hope 
ire  every  day  acquiring  some  know. 
•h  idem  to  write  a  French  letter  every 

ibeir  mother.     I  shall  rend  llirm  nil 
If  there  r  ■  I'uniiy. 

i hem  to  be  Wight  hloh  ii 

ml  language  in  Europe,  ond  very  ensy. 
\  how  we  ►hull  be  able  iosup,< 
itch  bis  Majesty  has  been  pit 
.  rs  plead  for  pensioni ;    ! 

'V.  by  endeavouring  to  I 

Iflg  poor.  I  would  lime  tnv  services 
T  unstained  by  any  interested  nionve  ; 
and  I  can  go  on  in  mir ,  abl  i"  .garden 
i  greater  expense  tlisn  formerly.  But 
great  destruction  of  my  furniiure  ond 
t  hardly  a  chair  that  bus  not  a 
iave  losi  both  legl  and  nrms — wulioui 
ng.  and 

in  I  mi  i  U- ;  and  these  are  heavy  losses 

tnnot  be  replaced 

i  I  shall  have  great  demands  nn  me  for 
•es :  Bui  we  moat  pay  for  bating  great, 
•  money.  Sineo  J  left  England.  I  have 
113/  ,  which  has  noi  quiio  pnid  for  tnv 
Io  not  care  obout  being  rich,  if  we  can 


',.: 


but  keep  a  good  fire  in  winter.  How  I  long  to  hove 
a  peep  into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk  in  my  own 
garden  !  Ii  ta  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my  hopes." 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  great  concerns,  it 
is  delightful  In  God  the  noble  Admiral  writing 
thus,  trom  the  Mediterranean,  of  his  daughr 
ler's  sick  governess,  and  i gritting  this  post- 
script to  the  little  girls  themselves : — 

"  How  sorry  am  I  for  poor  Miss !  I  am 

sure  you  will  spare  no  pains  for  her ;  and  do  not 
lose  sight  ol  her  when  she  goes  to  Edinburgh 

she  must  not  want  any  advice  or  any  corn- 
lot  i  ;  but  I  need  not  say  this  to  you.  my  beloved) 
who  are  kindness  itself.  1  am  much  obliged  to  the 
t  Newcastle  for  every  mark  winch 
they  give  ol  their  esteem  and  approbation  of  my 
service.  But  where  shall  we  find  n  place  in  our 
small  house  for  all  those  vases  and  epergnesf  A 
kind  letter  from  them  would  have  gratified  me  U 
much,  and  have  been  leas  trouble  to  them." 

"My  darlings,  Sarah  and  Mary, 

"  I  was  delighted  with  your  last  letters,  my  bless- 
ings, and  desire  you  to  write  to  me  very  otten.  and 
toll  me  all  the  news  of  the  city  of  Newcastle  and 
town  of  Morpeth.  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  happy 
days,  and  many  a  good  laugh  togeiher  yet.  Bo 
kind  to  old  Scott ;  and  when  you  see  him  weeding 
my  oaks,  give  the  old  man  a  shilling ! 

"  Msy  tiod  Almighty  bless  you." 

The  patent  of  his  peerage  was  limited  to 
tin-  Itfirs  male  of  his  body;  and,  having  only 
daughters,  he  very  early  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  might  be  extended  to  them  and  their 
male  heirs.  But  this  was  not  attended  to, 
When  he  heard  of  his  pension,  be  wrote,  in 
the  same  lofty  spirit,  to  Lord  K.ultam.  thai  if. 
the  tiiie  could  be  continued  to  the  heirs  ol  his 
daughter*,  he  did  not  can-  foi  the  pension  at 
all  !  ud  »'  urging  hia  reuuest  for  the  i  h 
;  Ins  Lordship,  wiih  an  an 


oaireie,  thai  government  ougbl  reall)  to 

some  little  favour  to  hit  daughters,  considering 
that,  if  they  had   not  kept  biro  constantly  at 


some  little  favour  to  Ins  daughters,  considering 

•nt  linn  oonatantlji  at 
sea  since  1793,  be  would  probably  bai 


half  a  dozen  sons  by  this  tun  d  him 

in  his  bonoo 

It  is  delightful  to  read  and  extract  passages 
Uka  these;  but  we  be]  thai  we  must 
and  that  we  have  already  exhibit 
of  this  book,  both  to  justify  the  prais 

■stowed  on  it,  and  to  give  our  reader! 
a  full  impression  of  the  exalted  and  most 
amiable  character  to  which  it  relates,  We 
shall  add  no  more,  therefore,  that  ii>  merer]* 
personal  to   Lord  Collingwood,  except  what 

huj  health  In*  a] 
lions  lor  reoalL  and  the  death  that  he  m« 
hen  thai  recall 
ly  withheld.    His  constitution  had  been 
tired  even  In  lore  Ihe 
;  but  in  1808  his  health  at 
entirely  to  give  way :  and  he  wrob 
of  thai  year,  earnestly  enlreal 

in  en borne.    Theanswei 

i  it  it  was  sod  illicit  It  Io  supp 
thai  his  recall  must,  at  all  events,  i 

ed.  Ins  letter  to  Lady  I  d,  herofera 

to  this  correspondence,  and  alter  mentioning 
his  official  application  to  the  Admiralty,  he 
says ; — 

"  What  their  answer  will  be,  t  do  noi  know  yet, 
but  I  bad  beforu  mentioned,  vw<j  .S.v.<;W\.iN.va>V!tt.\ 
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Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  tells  me  in  reply,  that  he 
hopes  I  will  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply 
iny  place.  The  impression  which  his  letter  made 
upon  me  was  one  of  grief  and  sorrow  :  first,  that 
with  such  a  list  as  we  nave — including  more  than  a 
hundred  admirals — there  should  be  thought  to  be 
any  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  of  superior  ability 
to  me  ;  and  next,  that  there  should  be  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  only  comfort  and  happiness  that  I 
have  to  look  forward  to  in  this  world." 

In  answer  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  statement 
he  afterwards  writes,  that  his  infirmities  had 
sensibly  increased ;  but  "  I  have  no  object  in 
the  world  that  I  put  in  competition  with  my 
public  duty ;  and  so  long  as  your  lordship  thinks 
it  proper  to  continue  me  in  this  command,  my 
utmost  efforts  shall  be  made  to  strengthen  the 
impression  which  you  now  have ;  but  I  still 
hope,  that  whenever  it  may  be  done  with  con- 
venience, your  lordship  will  bear  in  mind  my 
request."  Soon  after  he  writes  thus  to  his 
family: — "I  am  an  unhappy  creature — old 
and  worn  out.  I  wish  to  come  to  England ; 
but  some  objection  is  ever  made  to  it."  And, 
again,  "  I  have  been  very  unwell.  The  phy- 
sician tells  me  that  it  is  the  effect  of  constant 
confinement — which  is  not  very  comfortable, 
as  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  being  other- 
wise. Old  age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming 
on  me  very  fast ;  and  I  am  weak  and  tottering 
on  my  legs.  It  is  high  time  I  should  return 
to  England :  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
do  it  before  long.  It  will  otherwise  be  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late !  He  was  not  relieved — 
and  scorning  to  leave  the  post  assigned  to  him, 
while  he  had  life  to  maintain  it,  he  died  at  it, 
in  March,  1810,  upwards  of  eighteen  months 
after  he  had  thus  stated  to  the  government  his 
reasons  for  desiring  a  recall.  The  following 
is  the  editor's  touching  and  affectionate  ac- 
count of  the  closing  scene — full  of  pity  and  of 
grandeur — and  harmonising  beautifully  with 
the  noble  career  which  was  destined  there  to 
be  arrested : — 

"  Lord  Collingwood  hod  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  his  friends  to  surrender  his  command,  and  to 
seek  in  England  that  repose  which  had  become  so 
necessary  in  his  declining  health  ;  but  his  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  discipline  were  peculiarly  strong, 
and  he  had  ever  exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience 
from  oihers.  He  thought  it  therefore  his  duly  not 
to  quit  the  posi  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
nnnl  he  should  be  duly  relieved, — nnd  replied, '  that 
his  life  was  his  country's,  in  whatever  way  it  might 


be  required  of  him.'  When  he  mooted  in  the  hs> 
boor  of  Port  Mahon,  on  the  25th  of  February,  m 
was  in  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  debibiy ;  aal 
having  been  strongly  recommended  by  his  medial 
attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  exercise  a 
horseback,  he  went  immediately  on  shore,  aceoa- 
panied  by  his  friend  Captain  Hallowell,  who  left  Is 
ship  to  attend  him  in  his  illness :  but  it  was  then  M 
late.  He  became  incapable  of  bearing;  the  slights! 
fatigue ;  and  as  it  was  represented  to  him  that  ha 
return  to  England  was  indispensably  necessary  far 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  he,  on  the  3d  of  Mares, 
surrendered  his  commend  to  Rear  Admiral  Mama. 
The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  uosmtiissfal 
attempts  to  warp  the  Ville  de  Paris  ool  oi  Port  M»- 
hon ;  but  on  the  6th  the  wind  came  round  to  the 
westwsrd,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England.  When 
Lord  Collingwood  waa  informed  that  he  was  sgaja 
at  sea,  he  rallied  for  a  time  his  exhausted  strength, 
and  said  to  those  around  him,  '  Then  1  may  yet  Ins 
to  meet  the  French  once  more.'  On  the  rooming 
of  the  7th  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and  hai 
friend  Captain  Thomas,  on  entering  his  cabin,  ob- 
served, that  be  feared  the  motion  of  the  vessel  dis- 
turbed bim. '  No,  Thomas,'  he  replied  :  '  I  am  now 
in  a  state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb 
me  more.  I  am  dying ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
consolatory  to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  bow 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end.'  He  told  oat 
of  his  attendanta  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  review, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions  of  his  past  Bfc, 
and  that  he  bad  the  happiness  to  say,  that  nothing 
gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He  apokt  at 
times  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtful  con- 
test in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country  in- 
volved, but  ever  with  calmness  and  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  in  this  blessed  stste  of 
mind,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  expired  without  a  struggle  st  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  thst  day,  having  attained  the  aga 
of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

"  Afier  his  decease,  it  waa  found  thst,  with  tbs 
exception  of  I  he  stomach,  all  the  other  organs  of 
life  were  peculiarly  vigorous  and  unimpaired ;  and 
from  this  inspection,  snd  the  age  which  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family  have  attained,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  if  he  had  been  earlier  re- 
lieved from  his  command,  he  would  still  have  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours  and  rewords  which 
would  doubtless  have  awaited  him  on  his  return  to 
England." 


The  remainder  of  this  article,  containing 
discussions  on  the  practices  of  flogging  in  the 
Navy,  and  of  Impressment  (to  both  which 
Lord  Collingwood,  as  well  as  Nelson,  wen) 
opposed),  is  now  omitted ;  as  scarcely  possess- 
ing sufficient  originality  to  justify  its  republi- 
cation, even  in  this  Miscellany. 


(Dtctmbcr,  1828.)  ' 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1824, 
1825  [with  Notes  upon  Ceylon);  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Madras  and  the  Souther* 
Provinces,  1826 ;  and  Letters  written  in  India.  By  the  late  Right  Reverend  Rkcucald 
Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.    London :  1828. 


This  is  another  book  for  Englishmen  to  be 
proud  of — almost  as  delightful  as  the  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Collingwood,  and  indebted  for  its  at- 
tractions mainly  to  the  same  cause — the  s\u- 


galarly  amis>b\e  and  exalted  chawAet  oi  vh.eVna.'uoQ..  to  \*&  >&.  "SfiRi&sak.  ■<&&  <sndbio*iaio 


person  to  whom  it  relates — and  that  combina- 
tion of  gentleness  with  heroic  ambition,  and 
simplicity  with  high  station,  which  we  would 
\«\\\\  foxAV^te^wd  as  characteristic  of  our  own 
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seems,  in  this  instance,  even  more  admirable 
than  in  that  of  the  great  Admiral.  We  have 
no  Bishops  on  our  establishment ;  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  we  are  better 
without  ihi'in.  But  if  we  could  persuade  our- 
selves that  Bishops  in  general  were  at  all  like 
Bishop  Heber,  we  should  tremble  for  our  Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy;  and  feel  not  only  venera- 
tion, but  something  very  like  envy  for  a  com- 
munion which  could  number  many  such  men 
among  its  ministers. 

The  notion  entertained  of  a  Bishop,  in  our 
anticpiscopal  latitudes,  is  likely  BBOBgh,  WO 
admit,  not  to  be  altogether  just: — and  we  are 
far  from  upholding  it  as  correct,  when  we  say, 
that  a  Bishop,  among  us,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day — somewhat  obsequious  to 
persons  in  power,  and  somewhat  haughty  and 
imperative  to  those  who  are  beneath  him — 
with  more  authority  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
than  solidity  in  his  learning;  and  yet  with 
much  more  learning  than  charity  or  humility 
— very  fond  of  being  called  my  Lord,  ami 
driving  about  in  a  coach  with  mitres  on  the 
-  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick 
and  tatherless,  or  earning  for  himself  the 
blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish — 

"  Fnroilinr  wilh  s  round 

njyahipa — a  stronger  to  the  poor " — 

us  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious 
■diligences — rigid  in  maintaining  discipline 
anion;.'  Ins  immediate  dependents,  and  in  ex- 
ictm;.'  the  homage  due  to  his  dignity  from  the 

1 1 tied  mob  of  his  brethren  ;  but  perfectly 
willing  to  them  the  undivided  privi- 

leges of  teaching  and  of  comforting  their  peo- 
ple, and  of  soothing  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
iheir  erring  flocks — scornful,  if  not  openly 
hostile,  upon  all  occasion^  to  the  claims  of 
the  People,  from  whom  he  is  generally  sprung 
— and  presinvn;^  every  thing  in  favour  of  the 
royal  will  and  pierogalive,  by  which  he  has 
been  exalted— tellings  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a 
much  higher  value  on  the  privileges  of  the 
few,  thin  the  fights  that  are  common  to  all, 
lg  himself  strenuously  that  the 
forme.'  n    prevail — caring  more,  ac- 

cordingly, for  the  interests  of  his  order  than 
good  of  the  church,  and  far  more 
for  the  Church  than  fur  the  Religion  it  was 
established   to  teach — haling   dissenters  still 


MM  bitterly  than  infidels — but  combating 
bntl:  rather  with  obloquy  and  invocation  of 
civil   penalties,   than   with   the  artillery  of  a 


povcrful  reason,  or  the  reconciling  influences 
Of  »  i  humble  and  holy  life — altering  now 
tty  professions  of  humility, 
and  ocularly  bewailing,  at  fit  seasons,  the 
seven'.  /  of  those  Episcopal  labours,  which 
•oddei  and  even  threaten  to  abridge  a  life, 
which  *j  all  other  eyes  appears  to  (low  on  in 
almost  unbroken  leisure  and  continued  in- 
dulgeno '! 

This,  or  something  like  this,  we  lake  to  be 
the  notion  that  most  of  us  Presbyterians  have 
been  used  to  entertain  of  a  nnxlern  Bishop: 
and  it  is  mainly  because  they  believed  that 


the  rank  and  opulence  which  the  station  im- 
plied, were  likely  to  realise  litis  character  in 
those  who  should  be  placed  in  it,  that  our 
ancestors  contended  so  strenuously  for  ihd 
abrogation  of  the  order,  and  thought  their 
Reformation  incomplete  till  it  was  finally  put 
down  —  till  all  the  ministers  of  the  <;uspel 
were  truly  pastors  of  souls,  and  Hood  in  no 
other  relation  to  each  other  than  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard. 

If  this  notion    be   utterly  erroneous,   the 
picture  which  Bishop  Hci  •drawn 

of  himself,  must  tend  powerfully  to  corn 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  in  an]  n-spect 
just,  he  must  be  allowed,  at  all  events,  to 
have  been  a  splendid  exception.  Wo  are 
willing  to  lake  it  either  way.  Though  we 
must  say  that  we  incline  rather  to  the  latter 
alternative — since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  prejudiot  >  ili.il 
our  abstract  idea  of  a  Bishop  should  be  in 
such  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that 
one  who  was  merely  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
order,  should  be  most  accurately  character- 
ised by  precisely  reversing  every  thing  that 
entered  into  that  idea.  Vet  this  is  manifestly 
the  case  with  Bishop  Heber — of  whom  we  do 
not  know  at  this  moment  how  ■  :ve 

a  better  description,  than  by  merely  reading 
backwards  all  we  have  now  ventured  to  set 
down  as  characteristic  ot  his  right  reverend 
brethren.  Learned,  polished,  and  d 
he  was  undoubtedly;  vet  far  more  conspicu- 
ously kind,  humble,  tolerant,  and  laborious — 
zealous  for  his  church  loo,  and  not  forgetful  of 
his  station  ;  but  remembering  it  more  for  the 
duties  than  for  the  honours  that  wen'  attached 
to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  re- 
ligious improvement,  and  for  t!  -sa, 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  lellow- 
ereatures,  of  every  tongue,  faith,  and  com- 
plexion :  indulgent  to  all  errors  and  infirmi- 
tie: — liberal,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
the  word — humble  and  conscientiously  dilfi- 
of  his  own  excellent  judgment  and  never- 
failing  charity — looking  on  all  men  as  the 
children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians  as  the 
•med  of  one  Saviour,  and  on  all  Christian 
teachers  as  fellow-labourers,  bound  to  help 
and  encourage  each  other  in  their  arduous 
and  anxious  task.  His  portion  of  the  work, 
accordingly,  ha  wrought  faithfully,  zealously, 
and  well;  arid,  devoting  himself  to  his  dniy 
with  a  truly  Bpostolical  fervour,  made  no 
scruple  to  forego,  for  its  sake,  not  motel*  Ins 
personal  ease  and  comfort,  but  ihose  domestic 
affections  which  were  ever  so  much  mora 
valuable  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  end,  we  fear, 
consummating  the  sacrifice  with  hi-  life  '  If 
such  a  character  be  common  among  the  d 
nitaries  of  the  English  Church  ly 
concrratulate  them  on  the  fact,  and  bow  our 
heads  m  homage  and  veneration  before  them. 
If  it  be  i  fear  it  must  be  in  any 
church,  we  trust  we  do  no  unworthy  service 
in  pointing  it  out  for  honour  and  imitation  to 
all;  and  in  praying  that  the  example,  wv  «.Vk 
its  ports,  nva\  \uovn«Ve  V\v>  \y<v*\V»\  tvntiax 
virtues  amo\\^a\VA*;v\OTC\wv*.\'\o\ft<jf  Os.\\«V»»»-> 
I  in  every  tcg\on  ot  \\io  woxVi. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bat  though  th3  great  charm  of  the  book  be 
derived  from  the  character  of  its  lamented 
author,  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is  by  any 
means  what  will  give  it  its  great  or  most  per- 
manent value.  Independently  of  its  moral 
attraction,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  instructive  and  important 
publication  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world,  on  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  our 
Indian  Empire :  Not  only  exhibiting  a  more 
clear,  graphic,  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
country,  and  the  various  races  by  which  it  in 
peopled,  by  presenting  us  with  more  candid, 
judicious,  and  reasonable  views  of  all  the 
great  questions  relating  to  its  destiny,  and  our 
interests  and  duties  with  regard  to  it.  than  are 
any  where  else  to  be  met  with.  It  is  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  a  hasty  and  somewhat  superficial 
•'  survey.  But  it  embraces  a  very  wide  and 
various  range,  and  thus  affords  the  means  of 
correcting  errors,  which  are  almost  insepara- 
ble from  a  narrower  observation;  and  has, 
above  all,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being 
giveu  while  the  freshness  of  the  first  impres- 
sion was  undiminished,  and  the  fairness  of 
the  first  judgment  unperverted  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  interests,  prejudices,  and  de- 
ference to  partial  authorities ;  and  given  by 
a  man  not  only  free  from  all  previous  bias, 
but  of  such  singular  candour,  calmness,  ana 
deliberation  of  judgment,  that  we  would,  in 
almost  any  case;  take  his  testimony,  even 
on  a  superficial  view,  against  that  of  a  much 
cleverer  person,  who,  with  ampler  opportuni- 
ties, had  surveyed  or  reported  with  the  feel- 
ings, consciously  or  unconsciously  cherished, 
of  an  advocate,  a  theorist,  a  bigot,  or  a  partisan. 
Unhappily,  almost  all  who  have  hitherto 
had  the  means  of  knowing  much  about  India, 
have  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  subject 
to  these  influences:  and  the  consequence  has 
boen,  that  though  that  great  country  is  truly 
a  portion  of  our  own — and  though  we  may 
find,  in  every  large  town,  whole  clubs  of  in- 
telligent men,  returned  after  twenty  or  thirty- 
years'  residence  in  it  in  high  situations,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  get  any  distinct  notion 
of  its  general  condition,  or  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation as  to  its  institutions  and  capacities 
as  may  be  furnished  by  an  ordinary  book  of 
travels,  as  to  countries  infinitely  less  important 
or  easy  of  access.  Various  causes,  besides 
the  repulsions  of  a  hostile  and  jealous  reli- 
gion, have  conspired  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  the  greater  part  of  our  rent- 
turns  have  been  too  long  in  the  other  world, 
to  be  able  to  describe  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  either  interesting  or  intelligible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this.  They  have  been  too  long 
familiar  with  its  aspect  to  know  how  they 
would  strike  a  stranger ;  and  have  confounded, 
in  their  passive  and  incurious  impressions,  the 
most  trivial  and  insignificant  usages,  with 

S radices  and  principles  that  are  in  the  highest 
egree  curious,  and  of  the  deepest  moral  con- 
cernment. In  the  next  place,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  experienced  and  authoritative 
residents  have  seen  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  mighty  regions  Vrth  wbkh  Vfte-y  we 
too  hastily  presumed  to  be  generally  ac^aauiX- 


ed;  and  have  for  the  most  part  seen  era 
those,  only  in  the  course  of  some  limited  pro- 
fessional or  official  occupation,  and  only  whh 
the  eyes  of  their  peculiar  craft  or  profession. 
They  have  been  traders,  or  soldiers,  or  tax- 
gatherers — with  here  and  there  a  diplomatic 
agent,  an  engineer,  or  a  naturalist — all,  loo 
busy,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  the  special 
object  of  their  several  missions,  to  have  funs 
to  look  to  the  general  condition  of  the  country— 
and  almost  all  moving  through  it,  with  a  reti- 
nue and  accompaniment  of  authority,  which 
excluded  all  actual  contact  with  the  People, 
and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  the  possibility  of 
seeing  them  in  their  natural  state.  We  nave 
historical  memoirs  accordingly,  and  accounts 
of  military  expeditions,  of  great  value  and 
accuracy:  and  are  beginning  to  have  reports 
of  the  culture  of  indigo,  of  the  general  profits 
of  trade,  and  of  the  heights  and  structure  of 
mountains,  that  may  be  depended  on.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Cau- 
bul  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India— 
both  relating  to  very  limited  and  peculiar  dis- 
tricts— we  have  no  good  account  of  the  country 
or  the  people.  But  by  far  the  worst  obstruc- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  correct  informatm 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  adversaries  and  the  advocates  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  its  monopoly; 
and  which  has  divided  almost  all  who  are  now 
able  and  willing  to  enlighten  us  on  its  con- 
cerns, into  the  champions  of  opposite  factions; 
characterised,  we  fear  we  must  add,  with  a 
full  share  of  the  partiality,  exaggeration,  and 
inaccuracy,  which  has  at  all  times  been 
chargeable  upon  such  champions.  In  so  lanes 
and  complicated  a  subject,  there  is  room  of 
course,  for  plausible  representations  on  both 
sides ;  but  what  we  chiefly  complain  of  is, 
that  both  parties  have  been  so  anxious  to 
make  a  case  for  themselves,  that  neither  of 
them  have  thought  of  stating  the  xrhole  facts, 
so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  between 
them.  They  have  invariably  brought  forward 
only  what  they  thought  peculiarly  favourable 
for  themselves,  or  peculiarly  unfavourable  for 
the  adversary,  and  have  fought  to  the  utter- 
ance upon  those  high  grounds  of  quarrel :  but 
have  left  out  all  that  is  not  prominent  and  re- 
markable— that  is,  all  that  is  truly  character- 
istic of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  government ;  by 
reference  to  which  alone,  however,  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  alleged  benefits  or  abuses 
can  ever  be  truly  estimated. 

It  is  chiefly  for  these  reasons  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  shy,  perhaps  to  a  blamable  ex- 
cess, in  engaging  with  the  great  questions  of 
Indian  policy,  which  have  of  late  years  en- 
grossed so  much  attention.  Feeling  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  getting  safe  materials  for 
oiir  judgment,  we  have  been  conscientiously 
unwilling  to  lake  a  decided  or  leading  part  is 
discussions  which  did  not  seem  to  us  to  b* 
conducted,  on  either  part,  in  a  spirit  of  per 
feet  fairness,  on  a  sufficient  view  of  weli-ei- 
AvaX^ivs^vc^  to^ot  <jk\  ■».  W^e  and  comprehen- 
,-\  »yto  'getae^asio.  <&  <oa  -^grass^e*  \»  "«ta& 
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With  a  strong  general  leaning 

I  monopoly  and  arbitrary  restrictions, 

1    not  but  Jet.-l  that  the  c-ase  of  India 

uliar  in  many  respects:  anil  llint  more 

uul  deliberation  was  due,  not  only  to 

.nee,  but  to  the  weight 

i  hat  seemed  ar- 

s;  and  we  long- 

■©  oil  things,  for  a  calm  and  dispas- 

ilatemenl  of  facts,  from  a  recent  and 

if  possible, 

f  interest  or  any  other  lie,  with  either 

parties,  and  untainted  even  by  any 

ory  study  of  their  controversies;  but 

f  bus  mind  with  perfect  freedom  and 

tn  what  fell  under  bus  own  immediate 

and   recording   hiB   impressions 

Hiud  sincerity  which  can  M 

elied  on  but  where  the  record  is 

absolutely  private,  and  is  conse- 

a  up  without  any  feeling  of  re- 

ubilion,  or  deference. 

tit.  and    much   more  than 

tatemenl,  we  have  in  the  work  before 

both  now,  and  on  all  future  occasions, 

that  it  h.i*  relieved  us  from  the  chief 

have  hitherto   experienced   in 

onr  opinions,  and  supplied  the  most 

s  elements  for  the  discussions  to  which 

a  alluded.     The  author,  it  must  be  ad- 

wns  more  in  connection  with  tie 

n    wiih  any  party  or  individual 

to  it,  and  was  more  exposed,  there- 

a  bias  in  that  direction.     But  he  was, 

w  entirely  independent  of 

md  so  much  more  removed  from 

lence  than  any  one  with  nearly  the 

ition,  and  was  withal 

upright,  and 

ntious,  that  he  may  I"-  regarded,  we 

SI   impartial;  and  we  verily 

has  set  down  nothing  in  this  private 

intended  only  for  his  own  eye  or  that 

wife,  not  only  that  he  did  not  honestly 

but   that  he  would   not   have  openly 

to  the  Governor  in  Council,  or  to  the 

f  Directors  themselves. 

India  with  his  family, 
;  and   in    I  set  out  on   the 

}n  of  1  ■ 

,  much  against  his  will,  to  leave  his 
on  account  of  their  health, 
res  to 
and  B 

and  to  Al- 

at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  mom  : 

onward   through   the  newly-acquired 

sesof  "  id  Bombay, 

he  had  the  happiness  of  rejoining  Mrs. 

They  afterwards   sailed  together  to 

stay  in  that  island,  re- 

l  IR25,  to  Calcutta.     In  Jan- 

the    indefal 

led  iii  March  to 
he  southern  pro\ 
Tanjore.  when  his  ai 
treer  was  cut  short,  and  all 
ind  duty  brought  to.. 
1   most  unexpected  deavh — 
been  seized  with  a  lit  in  stepping  into 


the  bath,  after  having  spent  the  morning  in 
the  offices  of  religion,  on  the  3d  of  April  of 
that  year. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  very  co- 
pious journal,  written  for  arid  transmitted  to 
his  wife,  during  his  long  peregrinations;  arid 
of  several  most  valuable  and  interesting  let* 
ters,  addressed  to  her,  and  to  his  friends  in 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  same  jon 
all  wiitten  in  a  very  pleasing,  and  even  ele- 
gant, though  familiar  style,  and  indicating  in 
every  line  not  only  the  clear  ju<' . 
various  accomplishments  of  the  writer,  but 
the  singular  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness 
of  temper,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
still  more  distinguished.     II.  every 

thins  with  the  vigilance  and  delight  of  a  cui- 
:  and  mOBt  acliv  —with  the 

in  artist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  naturalist 
— the  feelings  and  judgment  of  an  English 
gentleman  and  scholar — the  sympathies  of  a 
most  humane  and  generous  man— and  tho 
piety,  chanty,  and  numility  of  a  Christian. 
The  work  is  somewhat  diouae,  and  exhibits 
some  repetitions,  and  perhaps  some  inconsis- 
tencies. It  is  not  such  a  work,  in  short,  as 
the  author  would  himself  have  offered  to  the 
public.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
not  more  interesting  than  any  that  lis  could 
have  prepared  for  publication.  It  carries  us 
more  completely  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
scenes  he  describes  than  any  such  work  could 
have  done,  and  it  admits  us  more  into  bis  in- 
timacy. We  ply  those,  we  confess,  who  find 
it  tedious  to  accompany  such  a  man  on  such 
a  journey. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  extracts  from  a  work 
like  this;  or,  rather,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
stand  on  selection.    We  cannnl  pretend  to 
give  any  abstract  of  the  whole,  or  to  transfer 
to  our  page6any  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
beauty  or   instruction   it  contains.     We  can 
only  justify  our  account  of  it  by  a  few 
mens,  taken  very  much  at  random.     The  inl- 
may  serve  to  show  the  unatTect. 
erale  kindness  with  which  he  treated 
his  attendants,  and  all  the  inferior  pi 
who  came  in  contact  with  him;  and  the  effects 
of  that  kindness  on  its  objects. 

"  Two  of  my  sepoys  had  been  ill  for  severs!  days, 
in  inu.li  the  same  way  wiih  myself.  I  had  iremcd 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ih 

Mm  t'cing  Brahmins  of  high  ca»ie.  1  had 
much  difficulty  in  ooaqaariM  their  scruples  and 
dentils  nlioul  hip  physic  which  I  gave  them.  They 
lioih  »n>d  that  ihey  would  rather  die  then  taste  wine. 

rupled  at  my  using  a  spoon  to  m 
custnr-oil,  and  insisted  that  ihe  water  in  which  ilieir 
medicines  were  mined,  should  he  poured  hy  ihnm- 
selves  only.  They  were  very  grateful  however, 
pnruoilnrly  for  ihe  cure  1  look  "f  iheoi  when  I  was 
myself  ill.  and  said  repeatedly  ihat  ihe  sight  of  ma 
in  good  hcahh  would   be  bem  than  all 

medicines.    They  it 

hut  rec  -Tcnglh  mot*  ?!••«  Iv  imii  I  .Jul ; 

end  I  was  glrid  lo  find  thai  the  Boubabdot  said  ho 
unauthorized,  under  such  circumeinnce*.  loengaga 

ry  at  ihe  Company's  expense,  lo  carr 
till  ihcy  ivere  til  lo  march.     He  mentioned  this  in 

..■nee  of  my  offering  them  a  lift  on  a  camel, 
which  thai  were  afrnid  of  Irving." 

"  I  bii.i  .i  singular  instance  this  evening  of  the 
fact  how  more  children  all  soldiers,  and  I  think,  par 
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ticularly  aopoys,  ire,  when  put  a  little  out  of  their 
uaual  way.  On  going  to  the  (bee  where  my  es- 
cort wan  hutted,  I  found  that  thel  t  waa  not  room  for 
them  all  under  ita  ahelter,  and  that  four  were  pre- 

§  Bring  to  sleep  on  the  open  field.  Within  a  hiin- 
red  y.irda  stood  another  similar  hut  unoccupied,  a 
little  out  of  repair,  but  tolerably  tenantable.  '  Why 
do  you  not  go  thither  ?'  wna  my  question.  '  We 
like  to  sleep  altogether,'  was  their  anawer.  'But 
why  not  bring  the  branches  here,  and  make  your 
own  hut  larger}  see,  I  will  show  you  the  way.' 
They  started  up  immediately  in  great  apparent  de- 
light ;  every  man  brought  a  bough,  and  the  work 
waa  done  in  five  minutes— being  only  interrupted 
•very  now  and  then  by  exclamations  of  '  Good, 
good,  poor  man's  provider !' " 

"  A  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  the  servants 
came  to  me  for  directions,  and  to  say  that  the  good 
careful  old  Soubahdar  was  very  ill,  and  unable  to 
leave  hia  tent.  I  immediately  put  on  my  clothes 
and  went  down  to  the  camp,  in  my  way  to  which 
they  told  me,  that  he  had  been  taken  unwell  at 
night,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  had  given  him  medicine. 
He  opened  a  vein,  and  with  much  humane  patience, 
continued  to  try  different  remedies  while  any  chance 
remained  ;  but  no  blood  flowed,  and  no  sign  of  life 
could  bo  detected  from  the  time  of  his  coming  up. 
except  a  feeble  flutter  at  the  heart,  which  soon 
ceased.  He  waa  at  an  advanced  age,  at  leaat  for 
an  Indian,  though  apparently  hale  and  robust.  I 
felt  it  a  comfort  that  I  had  not  urged  him  to  any  ex- 
ertion, and  that  in  fnct  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  lie  still  till  he  was  quite  well.  But  I  was 
necessarily  much  shocked  by  the  sudden  end  of  one 
who  had  travelled  with  me  so  far,  and  whose  con- 
duct had.  in  every  instance,  given  me  satisfaction. 
Nor,  while  writing  this,  can  I  recollect  without  a 
real  pang,  his  calm  countenance  and  grey  hairs,  as 
he  sate  in  his  tent  door,  telling  hia  heads  in  an  after- 
noon, or  walked  with  me,  as  he  seldom  fsiled  to 
do,  through  the  villages  on  an  evening,  with  his 
own  silver-hihed  sabre  under  his  arm,  his  loose  cot- 
Inn  mantle  folded  round  him,  and  his  golden  neck- 
lace and  Rtijpoot  string  just  visible  above  it. 

"  The  deaih  of  the  poor  Soubabdnr  led  to  the 
question,  whether  there  would  be  siill  time  to  send 
on  the  baggage.  All  the  Mussulmans  pressed  our 
immediate  departure ;  while  the  Hindoos  begged 
that  ihey  might  be  allowed  to  stay,  at  least,  till 
sunset.  I  determined  on  remaining,  as.  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  decent  and  respectful  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  and  aged  officer." 

'•  In  the  wav.  at  Fnttehgungc,  I  passed  the  tents 
pitched  f>r  the  large  party  which  were  to  return  to- 
wards Cnwnpoor  next  day,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
and  gratified  by  the  Soubahdar  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  sepoys  of  my  old  escort  running  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  bid  me  another  farewell, 
and  again  express  their  regret  that  they  were  not 
going  on  with  mo  '  to  the  world's  end.'  They  who 
tatk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Indian  character, 
should,  I  think,  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  cases 
of  this  sort.  These  men  neither  got  nor  expected 
anv  thing  by  this  little  expression  of  good-will.  If 
I  had  offered  them  money,  they  would  have  been 
bound,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  their  own 
dignity,  not  to  lake  it-  Sufficient  civility  and  re- 
spect would  have  been  paid  if  any  of  them  who 
happened  to  he  near  the  road  hail  touched  their 
caps,  and  I  reallv  can  suppose  them  actuated  bv  no 
motive  but  good-will.  It  had  not  been  excited,  so 
fsr  as  I  know,  by  any  particular  desert  on  my  part : 
but  I  had  alwaya  spoken  to  them  civilly,  had  paid 
some  attention  to  their  comforts  in  securing  them 
tents,  firewood,  and  camels  for  their  knapsacks,  and 
bad  ordered  them  a  dinner,  after  their  own  fashion, 
on  thoir  arrival  at  Lucknow,  al  the  expense  of.  I 
believe,  not  more  than  four  rupees!  Surely  if 
good-will  is  to  be  bought  by  these  sort  of  attentions, 

It  is  a  pity  that  any  bodv  should  neglect  them." 

"  In  crossing  a  nuddee,  which  from  a  ford  had 
oecome  a  ferry,  we  saw  aome  characteristic  groups 


and  occurrences;  the  price  of  passage  in  \fctVsl 
waa  only  a  few  cowries ;  but  a  number  of  caasj 
folk  were  assembled,  who  could  not,  nrwotldsl 
pay,  and  were  now  sitting  patiently  by  ihe  test 
waiting  till  ihs  torrent  should  subside,  or,  was  a 
far  less  likely  to  happen,  till  the  boatmen  sal 
take  compassion  on  them.  Many  of  these  a* 
people  csme  up  to  beg  me  to  make  the  bom 
lake  them  over,  one  woman  pleading  tint  at 
'  malik  our  bucher,'  (literally  master,  or  Mai 
young  one)  had  run  away  from  her.  and  she  tans] 
to  overtake  them;  another  that  she  and  ham 
grandchildren  were  following;  her  son.  who  mi 
Havildar  in  the  regiment  which  we  had  pssseijst 
before;  and  aome  others,  that  they  had  beeosat 
cepted  the  previous  day  by  this  torrent,  and  al 
neither  money  nor  food  till  they  had  reached  tki 
homes.  Four  anas  purchased  a  passage  far  ■ 
whole  crowd,  of  perhaps  thirty  people,  sad  a* 
were  really  very  thankful.  I  bestowed  tiro  as 
more  on  the  poor  deserted  woman,  and  a  wbnaso 
scene  ensued.  She  at  first  look  the  money «■ 
eagerness,  then,  aa  if  she  recollected  herself,  « 
blushed  very  deeply,  tnd  seamed  much  confess. 
then  bowed  herself  to  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  bask 
and  at  laat  said,  in  a  very  modes!  tone,  •  it  wa  at 
fit  for  so  great  a  man  as  I  was,  to  give  her  two  aa* 
and  ahe  hoped  that  I  and  the  *  chota  Sahib,'  (U 
lord)  would  give  her  a  rupee  each!'  She  an  ■ 
extremely  pretty  Utile  woman,  but  we  were  ians 
able;  partly,  I  believe,  in  my  own  case  al  bat, 
because  we  had  only  just  rupees  enough  to  ulsa 
to  Cawnpoor,  and  to  pay  for  our  men's  pronsiaai 
however,  I  gave  her  two  more  anas,  my  sole  n> 
maining  stock  of  small  change." 

These  few  traits  will  do,  we  believe;  ht 
we  must  add  a  few  more,  to  let  the  resit 
fully  into  the  noble  humanity  and 
softness  of  this  man's  heart. 

"  In  ihe  course  of  this  evening  a  fellow,  ** 
said  he  was  a  gao-wala  brought  me  two  pnor  tab 
leverets,  which  he  said  he  had  just  found  in  a  6rU 
They  were  quite  unfit  lo  eat.  and  bringing  tkea 
was  an  act  of  cruelly  of  which  there  are  fe»b- 
stances  among  the  Hindoos,  who  ore  aenenlh 
humane  to  wild  animals.  In  this  ense,  on  my  sew 
inp  the  man  for  bringing  such  poor  little  things fna 
their  mother,  all  the  crowd  of  carnal-driven  aid 
camp-followers,  of  whom  no  inconsiderable  naeihsT 
were  around  us,  expressed  great  satisfaction  anda) 
eniire  concurrence  in  my  censure.  Ii  e->ded  in  thj 
man  promising  to  lake  them  bark  to  'he  very  spot 
(which  he  described)  where  he  had  picked  themrs, 
and  in  mv  promising  him  an  ana  if  he  did  so.  Ts 
see  him  keep  his  word  two  stout  wnggoner's  boil 
immediately  volunteered  their  services,  and  I  km 
no  doubt  kept  him  to  his  contract. 

"  The  same  adviser  wanted  me  to  take  off  a  joist 
of  Cabul'e  tail,  under  the  hair,  so  as  not  to  injur* 
his  appearance.  '  It  waa  known,'  he  said,  '  ihaibf 
how  much  the  tail  was  made  shorter,  so  much  tbs 
taller  the  horse  grew.'  I  said  '  I  could  not  beSeit 
ihst  God  gave  any  animal  a  limb  too  much,  or  on 
which  tended  to  ita  disadvantage,  and  that  as  flf 
had  made  my  horse,  so  he  should  remain.'  Tab 
speech,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  to  chime  in  wonder- 
fully with  ihe  feelings  of  most  of  mv  hearers;  aad 
one  old  man  mid,  that '  during  all  the  twenty-res 
vears  that  ihe  English  held  the  country,  he  had  not 
heard  so  grave  and  godlv  a  saying  from  any  of  lh*Bl 
before.'  I  thought  of  Sancho  Panza  and  his  wist 
apophthegms! 

"  Our  elephants  were  receiving  iheir  drink  stl 
well,  and  I  gave  the  largest  some  bread,  which, 
before  my  illness,  I  had  often  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  '  He  is  glad  to  see  you  again,'  observed  tbs 
goomashta,  anal  certainly  was  much  struck  brtbt 
calm,  clear,  attentive,  intelligent  eye  which  be  fixed 
on  me.  both  while  he  was  eating,  snd  afterwards 
while  I  waa  patting  his  trunk  and  talking  sboothisv 
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i  win,  ha  said,  a  fine-tempered  beast,  bat  ihc  two 
i  were  '  groat  rascals.'  One  of  them  hod  once 
killed  his  keeper.  I  have  got  these  poor 
'  allowance  increased,  in  consideration  of  their 
norch  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  wronged, 
dered  the  itiohoul  to  (jive  them  all  their  gram 
ence  ol  a  sentry.  The  gram  is  made  up  in 
es,  about  aa  large  as  the  top  of  a  hat-box,  and 
•d  on  an  earl  ben  pot.  Each  contains  a  seer, 
Sixteen  of  ihem  are  considered  aa  sufficient  lot 
day's  lnod  fur  an  elephant  on  a  march.  The 
t  elephant  had  only  twelve,  but  I  ordered 
full  allowance,  as  well  aa  an  increase  to  the 
If  ihey  knew  this,  they  would  indeed  be 

see  me." 

The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole 
ne,  wiili  the  exercise  of  the  march,  the  pictur- 
:  groupa  of  men  and  animals  round  me, — the 
ig  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist  hang- 
n  the  ireee.  and  ine  glistening  dew,  had  some- 
ling  at  once  so  Oriental  and  ao  English,  I  have 
I  any  thing  better  adapied  to  rai#e  a 
i'»  animal  spirits,  and  put   him  in  good  temper 
th  himself  and  all  the  world.     How  I  wish  those 
ove  iv.  re  wiih  me  !     How  much  my  wife  would 
oy  this  sort  of  life, — iis  exercise,  its  cleanliness, 
1  puny:  us  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same 
imparaiive  Ireedom  Irom  form,  care,  and 
ation  !     At  the  same  lime  a  man  who  is 
i  eating  had  better  not  come  bcre.     Lamb  otid 
«nd  we  gei  no  other  flesh)  moat  people  would 
I  tire  ol.     The  only  fowls  which  are  attainable 
I  tough  and  lean  as  can  be  desired ;  and  the 
ind   buiier  are  generally  season,  J 
failing  cninlimentsof  Hiudostan — smoke  nud 
Those,  however,  ore  manors  to  wh 
d'fli.'uli  to  become  reconciled  ;  and  all  the  more 
on-  poiau  ol  wartnih,  shade,  cleanliness,  air, 
aier,  are  at  ihis  season  nowhere  enjoyed  better 
I  in  the  spacious  and  well-contrived  tents,  the 
means  of  transport,  the  fine   climate,  and 
is  of   Northern    Hindustan.     Another 
l,v  (;,mI's  blessing,  I  will  tint  lie  alone  in  this 
yel  I  confess  tli  it  there  are  few  people  whom 
ily  winh  to  have  aa  associates  in  inch  ■  four- 
It  is  only  a  wife,  or  a  friend  ao  intimate  aa  lo 
mother  sell,  whom  one  is  reolly  anxious  lo 
mew  bile  truve'ling  through  anew  country." 

ul  of  wishing,  as  we  should  have  ex- 

liop  to  do,  to  move  in  the  digni- 

aud  conspicuous  circle  at  the  Beat  of 

Dvenmient,  it  is  interesting  lo  find  tliig  ex- 

aplary   person   actually   languishing  for  a 

ul  nliscure  situation. 

kiiow.  denreiii,  that  I  sometimes  think 
should  he  inure  useful,  nnd  happier,  il  Cawn- 
•>r  Benares,  not  Calcutta,  were  nur  hornet — 
BJMiattona  would  he  made  with  far  more  con- 
I  he  expense  of  house  rent  would  be  less 
ty,  and  nur  own  expenses  of  living 
e  reduced  very  considerobly.  The  oir.  even 
Cawn|Kior,  is,  I  apprehend,  heller  than  thai  of 
I,  and  dial  of  Benares  decidedly  to.     The 
pan  of  inv  business  with  government  may 
aa  well  by  letters  as  personal  interviews; 
he  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  were  resident 
it  seems  more  natural   that  the  Bishop  of 
should  remain  in  the  centre  of  his  diocese. — 
is  lbs  great  number  of  Christiana 
lueni  probability  ihat  my 
i!  is  mure  uselul  there  lhan  it  would  be  any 
else.     We  may  talk  these  points  over  when 


One  of  I  ho  most  characteristic  passages  in 

•k,  ig  the  account  of  his  interview  with 

I  urn!  very  liberal  Brahmin  in  Guzerat, 

i  it  mo- 

'  in  la  usually  enjoined  by  his  brethren. 

iterance  the  distinction  of 


castes,  and  to  inculcate  a  signal  toleration 
We  can  now  afford,  however,  to  give  little 
more  than  the  introductory  nam' 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  expected  visit 
from  Swaamee  Neroin.  to  my  interview  wiih  whom 
I  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxiety  and  eagerness 
which,  if  he  had    known  it,  would    | 
Haltered  him.     He  came  in  a  somewhat  different 
style  from  whol  I  expected ;  having  with  linn  nearly 
iwn  hundred   horsemen,   mostly  well-armed  with 
matchlocks  and  aworda,  and  severol  ul  tin  m  v.nh 
coals  of  mail  and  spears.     Besides  them  he  had  a 
large  rabble  on  foot,  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  and 
when  I  considered  ihat  I  had  myself  more  th 
horse,  and  fifty  muskets  snd  bayonets,  I  could  not 
help  smiting,  though  my  sensations  art 
degree  painful  and  humiliating,  at  the  idea  ul  two 
religious   teachers   meeting    at   the   bead  ol    liule 
armies',  and  filling  the  city,  which  was  the  scene 
of  their  interview,  wiih  the  rattling  of  quivers,  ihe 
clash  of  shields,  and  the  tramp  ul  the  war-horse. 
Had  our  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other,  mine, 
ihough  less  numerous,  would  hove  been  doubtless 
far  more  effective,  from  the  superiority  of  an 
discipline.     But,  in  moral  grandeur,  whol  a  ilitr.r- 
enee  was  there  between  his  iroop  and  mine  '.     Mine 
neither  knew  me  nor  cored  for  me.    They  sat 
me  faithfully,  and  would  hove  defended  me  I  I 
because  they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  do 
so;  and  as  iliey  would  have  done  for  any  other 
stranger  of  sufficient  worldly  rank  lo  make  such 
onendonce  usual.    The  guards  of  Swaamee  Noroin 
were  his  own  disciples  and  enthusiastic  admin  rs  ; 
men  who  had  voluntarily  repaired   lo  hear  bis  lea- 
sons,  who  now  look  a  pride  in  doing  him  I 
anil  »lio  would  cheerfully  fight  to  the  losi  drop  of 
blood  rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  prtnenl  to 
be  handled  roughly.    In  the  porih  ol  HodlMI  there 
were  once  pcrrmps  s  few  honest  eounlrymi 
fell  something  like  this  for  me ;  but  how  long  a  time 
must  elapse  before  any  Christian   teacher   in  India 
can  hope  to  be  thus  loved  and  honoured  ' 

"  After  ihe  usual  mutual  compliments,  I  said  ihat 
I  had  heard  much  good  of  him.  and  the  good  doc- 
trine which  lie  preached  among  the  poor  people  of 
(JuxerSt,  and  Inat  I  greatly  desired  his  acquaint- 
nn.-e;  i lint  I  regretted  thai  I  knew  Hindosionee  so 
imperfectly,  but  that  I  should  be  very  glad,  so  |nr 
as  my  knowledge  ol  the  language  allowed,  and  by 
the  inlerprelannn  of  friends,  lo  learn  whal  he  be- 
lieved on  religious  mailers,  and  to  tell  him  «  hit  I 
myself  believed  ;  and  that  if  he  would  dune  ond  see 
me  at  Kairah,  where  we  should  bnve  mure  i. 
I  would  haves  lent  pitched  for  him  ond  irei 
like  a  broiher  I  aaid  this,  because  I  wi 
earnestly  desirous  of  gelling  him  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  I  had  none  with  me.  in  the 
Nagree  character,  and  persuading  him  lo  tenrt 
ihem  ;  and  because  I  had  some  further  he 
inducing  him  to  go  with  me  lo  Bombay,  where  [ 
hoped  thai,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  nnd  tho 
conversations  to  v.  htch  I  might  introduce  him  wiih 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  esiahh-h. ,!  in  lhal 
neighbourhood,  I  might  do  him  more  good  iltin  I 
could  otherwise  hope. 

"  I  sow  thai  both  he,  and,  still  more,  his  disciples, 
were  highly  pleased  by  ihe  invitation  winch  I  gave 
him  ;  but  he  said,  in  reply,  the!  his  life  «'m 
very  little  leisure  ;  thst  he  had  five  ibousanilili 
now  attending  on  his  prcoching  in  Ihe  neiglil. 
villages,  and  m  arly  filly  thousand  ill  different  porta 
of  Gujiertit ;  that  a  great  number  of  these  were  lo 
assemble  together  in  ihe  cour»'  est,  on 

occasion  of  (no  brother'a  son  coming  ■ 
ceive  the  Brahminical  string;    but   linn   il   I    •nnd 
long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  10  tilhiw  him  10 
get  this  engagement  over,  he   • 
again  to  see  me.    '  In  the  meantime,'  I  said,  '  have 
you  any  objection  to   enrnmunico'e   lome   | 
V'Mir  doeirine   now  I'     It  was  evidently   what  ' 
to  do;  and  his  disciples  very  visibly  exutt 
in  ihe  opportunity  of  bis  petkvav*  cowmvVvm  »*»!' 
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Th6  conference  is  too  long  to  extract,  but 
iliciuyh  the  result  fell  some- 
.  ihy  Bishop,  in  the 
Steal  of  his   benevolence,  hail  anticipated. — 
leave  ihe  subject  ol  the  au- 
thor »  penona]  character;  but  it  - 

[y  in  the  account  of  the  soil. leu  Jeatii 
I  fellnw-tra- 
ihat  we  cannot  refrain  from  gratifying 
par  readers  and  ourstr  tier  ex- 

Mr.  Stowe,  the  individual  alluded  to, 
ftet  a  -hint  illness  at  Dacca.    The  day 
nfter  his  burial,  the  Bishop  writes  to  his  wile 
as  follows : — 

f  ml  have  mourned,  and  do  mourn 

him   continually,  ihe  moment  perhaps  at  which  I 

fell  his  loss  most  keenly  waa  on  my  return  to  this 

I  (nil   always  after  airings,  or  other  short 

PS,  been  accustomed  to  run  up  immediately 

to  hi«  room  to  ask   ahout    hit"  rntili.nnes  and  hit 

nourishment,  to  find  if  he  had  wanted  any  thing 

.  and  to  tell  him  what  I  had  seen 

and  naara,    Ami  mi*, «  I  srani  up  stairs,  I  felt 

inosl  painfully  that  the  ohjeel  of  my  solicitude  was 
ind  that  there  waa  nohmly  n..w   10  dative 
comfort  or  help   from   my  rominir.  or  whose  eyes 
would  faintly  sparkle  as  I  ■  door. 

"  I <  "ill  he  Ions  hefore  I  furgel  the  guilelcssness 

ol  Ins  nsiura,  ihs   interest  which   he  fell  and  ex- 

I  in  all  ihe  heautiful  and  sequestered  scenery 

wIiilIi  «e  pa  i  j  Ins  anxiety  to  he  useful 

rianywnywlii.il    I  OOttld  point  out  lo  him, 

I  very  useful.)  and  above  ill,  ihe  urt- 

•  ire  which  he  look  in  discussing  rcli- 

■ ;  his  ililiitcnce  in  studying  ihollihle, 

■  nd  Ihe  tearless  humanity  with  ulu 

the  case,  a;  <  red   lo   the  wants,  of  nine 

t  Hindoo*,  the  crew  of  a  aalt-hargc,  whom,  ns 

in  mv  Journal,  wo  found  lying  sick 
together  of  a  jungle  liver,  nnahle  to  leave  I 
where  they  lay,  and  unaided   hy  tbl 
villagers.     I  ihen  little  thought  how  soon  he  in  his 
turn  would  require  the  aid  he  gave  so  cheerfully." 

On  the  day  after,  he  writeB  in  these  terms 
to  Miss  Stowe,  ihe  Bister  of  his  departed 
friend : — 

"  With  a  heavy  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Stowe,  I 
send  you  the  enclosed  keys.  Hots  10  ofTer  you 
consolation  in  yonr  present  grief,  I  know  not  :  fir 
hy  my  own  deep  t  loss  of  an  excellent 

friend,  I  know   how   much   heavier   must   he  your 
burden.     Seporation  of  one  kind  or  anniln  ■ 

me  of    the  most   frequent   trials  i 

•  are  hearts  are  exposed.     Ami  if  i 
nnl  v.iur  brother  as  removed  fur  his  own 

ige  to  t  distant  country,  you  will  find,  per, 
haps,  some  of  that  misery  alleviated  under  wdich 
you  are  now  suffering.     I'  .ained  in  Eng- 

land when   he  came   out  bilJli  raid  hive 

been,  lor  n  time,  divided  no 
you  ore  now.  The  difference 
is  almost  all;  and  i  now  have  not  that 

it,  yet  even   wiiliom    Inuring   from  him  you 
may  he  well  pcrsu  could  DM 

that  he  is  well  and  happy  ;  and, 

ill,  inn  ma)  be  persuaded,  as  your  dear  bro- 
ther w  i  v  in  his  time  of  severest  sul 
that  Ood  navel  smiles  his  children  in  vain,  or  out 
of  SfUl 

''  Bo  long  as  you  choose  lo  remoin  with  us,  we 
•rill  be,  in  our  power,  a  sister  ■  •  lo  you. 

Ami  it  may  our  considers 

health  and  apirils.  a  jour- 
May,  in  I 

ge  home.     Dul  this  is  a  point 
le  for  yourself;    I 
■)  venture  lo  advise,  far  less  diciste,  v. 


sin  i  ulv  anxious  lo  serve.    In 
have  hrui  a  moat 
fihle  counsellor." 

We  dare  not  venture  on  or.; 
the  descriptiuna  of  «c< 
of  the  persons  a 
native  courts.     But  we  have  as  la 

most  iir  i  both  i 

ever  met  with.     The  acoo 

the  fool  ...ilayan 

from  i!i  !   reaerab 

coniitii.  ig  to  the 

loved   \ 

his  most  Of 

in  nil  their  o: 

liberal 

■ 
think,  than  ■ 

wilh  the  ma:. 

very  scepti 
to  w  Inch  some  of  its  finest 

■ 
and  luminous  d> 
abounds.     In  a  j 

■ 
taken  from 

•re  with  so 
'     ■ 
met  with  in  this  country     I 

i  at  all  rqual  u 

:  and  even  D' 
situation,    in   mnji  - 
costliness  and  beau 

The  following  is  a  summa 

of  Ihe  i 

"Of  then  .roaus*]. 

many  ol 

settled  slate  of  socn 


iry.  satronomy,  >'. 


nid  um 
and  am 
any  nn 


than  in  any  pi 

.    lo  win 
indebn 

who,  both  in 

■  lit   and  van 


Tin 
gives  more   new   ami   valuable 
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sn  many  pretending  volumes,  by  im-n  who 
anil  their  lives  in  the  countries  to 

,  relate  : — 

lie  people  of  line  country,  and  llie  manner 
>  wtii.-h  ihey  arc  governed,  I  hovs,  is  yel,  hardly 
'i  10  furm  n:  I    Imve    seen 

-ever,    to  find  thai   the  customs,    the 
ices  of  the  formes  urc  modi  mw- 
er»ti»od  in   Euglftiid.     We  have  alt  hcurd,  fbff 
he  humanity  of  the  Hindoos  towards 
>  creatures,  iheir  horror  of  animal  bod,  toe,  : 

v  he,  perhaps,  tia  inurh  aurpri 

,  to  litt'l  tli.it  those  who  cnn  afford  it  are  hardly 

eamivoroua    lltnn    ourselves ;    that   even   the 

al  Brahmins  are  allowed  to  eat   mutton  and 

permitted  to  many  castes,  and 

\  10  n  ;  and  that,  [hough  ihcy  con- 

er  it  a  grievous  •rune  to  kill  a  cow  or  bullock 

eating,  yet  they  treat  their  rlrntt 

no  less  thari  their  horses,  with  a  degree  of 

y  which  would  turn  an  English 

in  sick.     Nor  have  their  r« 

e  iinchangeablenesa  of  t  heir  habita, 

leas  exaggerated.     Soma  of  the  beat  informed 

rir  nation,  wrli  whom  I  have  conversed,  assure 

thin  balf  (heir  moat  remarkable  custom 

!  from  their  nfahonv 

■  irs  ;  and  at  present  there  is  an 

us  and  incicieing  dispoeition  to  imitate  the  Eng- 

try  thing,  which  litis  already  led  to  very 

*  able  changes,    and  will,    probably,  lo  stilt 

fonant.      The  wealthy   natives    now   all 
ave  their  housca  decorated  with  Corin- 
illars,  and  filled  with  English  furniture.  They 
te  best  horseaond  the  most  dashing  carriages 
una.     Mimy  of  them  speak  English  fluently, 
are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature  ;  and 
i  children  of  one  nf  our  fnenda  I  saw  one 

in  jiiikeia  and  trousers,  with  round  hats, 
kings.    In  the  Bengalee  newspapers, 
oh  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  can- 
with  a  bias,  aa  I  am  told,  inclining  to  Whig- 
i;  and  one  of  iheir  leading  men  gave 
■  tun  long  since  in  honour  ofthe  Spanish  Revo- 
-K  i r i- ■  l  \  [he  lower  orders  the  same  feeling 
M  itsell  mure  beneficially,  in  a  growing  neg- 
I  of  tvitt — in  not  merely  a  willingness,  but  an 
sty,  lu  semi  their  children  lo  our  schools,  and 
•ire   to   linn    and    speak    English,  which,  if 
■ijraged,    might,   T   verily  believe,   in 
.    make   o»«r   language  what    the 
I  camp  language  of  the  I  0 
i  at  present.     And  tit-." 
on  to  Christianity  a 
on,  yet  the  number  oi  children, 
...  ur-'  now  receiving  a  sort 
education,  reading  the   New  Testa- 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Command- 
I  j. I  wiili  the  consent,  or  at  least  \\ 
MM  evuiogrr,  of  their  parents  or  spiritual  guides, 
havo  isjsjsjsjsjd,  during   the  last  two  years,   to  an 
a  the  old  European  resi- 
ded to  tremble  at  the  name  ol  ■ 
ind  shrink  from  the  common  duties  of 
lest  'hey  should  .  to  their 

heathen  tin.  Id r>     So  far  fro  ng  a  con- 

•■  •]  li  ha*  been  lately  shown, 

icmsclvcs  express  admita- 

Caoa  of  the  moraht)  ol  the  Gospel,  and  profeaa  to 

of  the  English  since  they 

.iind  that  they  too  have  a  religion  and  a  Shss. 

i  ■«.«srv  tor  the  baa 

■'ings  tnkc  thi 

the  MtrrioM  rnment 

■,  ni'iiier ;  and  to  place  our  confii 

diffusion  nf  knowledge,  end  in 

ttporal  is 

nl  interests  ol  the  people  among  whom 

I  tit  theao  points  there  is,  indeed,  great  room 
i  .rovvmont  :  But  I  do  not  by  any  means  as- 


sent to  the  pictures  of  depravity  ond  general  wonb- 

■    have  draw 
They  are  .  by  nature,  a  mild,  pl- 

snd   itii.lligeiii    race;    sober,    p 
where  on  object  ia  held  out  to   them,  moat  indus- 
trious and  persevering.     But  the  magistrates  and 
lawyers  all  agree  that  in  no  coil 
perjury  so  common,  and   so  bole  regarded  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  mi<  i  man- 

ners, the  criminal  calendar  is  generally  ua  lull  aaisj 
Ireland,  with  gang-robbenea,  setting  tire  to  build- 
ings, slacks,  if  ;  and  the  numb  n  who 
are  decoyed  aside  and  murdered,  lor  lha  -.ike  of 
Iheir  ornaments,  Lord  Amherst  assures  ni'\  is 
dreadful." 

We  may  a.  Kl  the  following  direel  tiMimony 
on  a  point  of  tome  little  rumisity.  winch  has 
Iternately  denied  and  eiaggemtad: — 

"  At  Broach  ia  one  of  those  renter!, 
tiona  which  have  made  a  good  0 
rope,  aa  inaieneesot 

animals,  1  mean  hospitals  tor  stek  and  infirm, 
beasts,  f  .    scot*.     I  was  not  it1  i*    to  visit 

'   it  as  a  vei . 
and  nef  h,  though  it  li 

able  endowments  in    land,  only  serv- 
the  Biahmins  who  manage  it.     They  huve  really 
animals  ol  rtol  only 

those  w'lu.  it  i,  i  sacred  by  the  Hindoos, 

as  monkeys,  peacocks,  cV'  -.  and 

eats;  and  they  have  alto,  in  little  boxes,  an  assort- 
ment of  lice  and  Hi  os  !  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  they  feed  those  pensioners  on  ihe  flesh  of  beg- 
gars lured  for  the  purpose.  The  Brahmins  aav  ihai 
-eels,  as  well  as  the  other  inmates  ol  iheir 
infirmary,  are  led  with  vegetables  only,  snefa  at 
riot,  eVe,  How  the  insects  thrive,  I  did  not  bear : 
but  the  old  horses  and  dogs,  nay  the  penrocks  ana 
apes,  are  allowed  to  starve  ;  and  the  only  creature* 
said  to  be  in  any  tolerable  plight  are  sun,  much 
cows,  which  may  be  kept  from  other  motives  t'iao 
chsriiy." 

He  adds  afterwards, — 

"  I  huve  not  been  led  to  believe  that  our  Oovern- 

ment  is  generally  popular,  or  advancing  n. wards 

irily,  li  is,  perhaps,  impossible  that  we  should 

lie  so  in  any  great  degree  ;  yel  I  really  think  there 

are  some  causes  of  discontent  which   it   is  in  our 

iter,  ind  vbich  "  is  our  duly 
diminish.      One  of  these  is  the  d. stance  and 
tineas  with  which  a  very  large  proportion  ot    the 
eivtl  and    military  torn  IT  treat 

ihe  tipper  and  middling  class  ot  natives.      Agninet 
their  mixing  much  with  us  ins.. 
tainly  many  hindrances  ;  though  even  their  objeo 
tion  to  eating  with  us  might,  so  fur  us  the  Mussul 
mans  in  I,  1  think,  he  conquered  by  any 

popular  man  to  the 

attempt  in  a  right  way.     But  there  an I  OH 

amusements,  such  aa  private  th 
merits  and  the  sports  of  ihe  field    in  win 
would  '  "share,  and  in  vital  tuns  to  which 

would  be  regarded  by  them  as  extremely  fluttering, 
if  they  H  rhaps  with  -  l,  voted 

bores,  ;>  rTeneh,  under 

_'nes,  who  in  more 
a  very  bed  name  behind  them.  had.  in  thi* 
particular,  a  great  advantage  over  u>  .  and  the  easy 
and  friendly  intercourse  in  which  they  lived  with 


nought  the  injunctions  ol  their  own  Government, 
The  Tussildarv  lor  instance,  or   principal    a.-tiva 
officers  of  revenue,  ought,  by  an  ortl. 
to  have  chnir^ 

by 
mending  orders  of  the  arm 
Soubahdors.     Yet  there  aro  1101411  *w  <to\\«t.v« 
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India  who  observe  the  former  etiquette:  and  the 
latter,  which  wat  fifteen  years  ago  never  omiitcd 
in  tne  army,  is  now  completely  in  disuse.  At  lhe 
same  time,  the  regulations  of  which  I  speak  are 
known  to  every  Tussildar  and  Soubahdar  in  India, 
and  they  feel  themselves  iggrieved  every  time 
these  civilities  are  neglected. 

Of  the  state  of  the  Schools,  and  of  Education 
in  general,  he  speaks  rather  favourably ;  and 
is  very  desirous  that,  without  any  direct  at- 
tempt at  conversion,  the  youth  should  be  ge- 
nerally exposed  to  the  humanising  influence 
of  the  New  Testament  morality,  by  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  that  holy  book,  as  a  lesson 
book  in  the  schools;  a  matter  to  which  he 
states  positively  that  the  natives,  and  even 
their  Brahminical  pastors,  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection. Talking  of  a  female  school,  lately 
established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  charge  of  a 
very  pious  and  discreet  lady,  he  observes,  that 
"Rhadacant  Deb,  one  of  the  wealthiest  natives 
in  Calcutta,  and  regarded  as  the  most  austere 
and  orthodox  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Ganges, 
bade,  some  time  since,  her  pupils  go  on  and 
prosper;  and  added,  that  'if  they  practised 
lhe  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  well  as  they  re- 
peated it.  he  would  choose  all  the  handmaids 
for  his  (laughters,  and  his  wives,  from  the 
English  school.' " 

He  is  far  less  satisfied  with  the  administra- 


I  tion  of  Justice :  especially  in  the  local  or  d» 
i  trict  courts,  called  Adavlut,  which  tfar-  coauV 
ness  and  intricacy  of  the  proceedings,  and  ikt 
needless  introduction  of  the  Persian  lai.gusft, 
have  made  sources  of  great  practical  oppres- 
sion, and  objects  of  general  execration  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  Bombay  Presidents 
Mr.  Elphinstone  has  discarded  the  Persia*, 
and  appointed  every  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  place. 

And  here  we  are  afraid  we  must  take  leave 
of  this  most  instructive  and  delightful  publi- 
cation ;  which  we  confidently  recommend  is 
our  readers,  not  only  as  more  likely  to  amnte 
them  than  any  book  of  travels  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  but  as  calculated  to  eniighteg 
their  understandings,  and  to  touch  their  heaiti 
with  a  purer  flame  than  they  generally  catch 
from  most  professed  works  of  philosophy  or 
devotion,  ft  sets  before  us,  in  every  page, 
the  most  engaging  example  of  devotion  Is 
God  and  good-will  to  man ;  and,  touching  every 
object  with  the  light  of  a  clear  judgment  aul 
a  pure  heart,  exhibits  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
work  written  by  a  priest  upon  religious  creeds 
and  establishments,  without  a  shade  of  in- 
tolerance; and  bringing  nnder  review  tat 
characters  of  a  vast  multitude  of  eminent  in- 
dividuals, without  one  trait  either  of 
or  adulation. 


(©ctober,  1824.) 
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Thf.se  are  very  amiable  books : — and,  be- 
sides the  good  sentiments  they  contain,  they 
are  very  pleasing  specimens  of  a  sort  of  travel- 
writing,  to  which  we  have  often  regretted 
that  so  few  of  those  who  roam  loose  about  the 
world  will  now  condescend — we  mean  a  brief 
and  simple  notice  of  what  a  person  of  ordinary 
information  and  common  sensibility  may  see 
and  feel  in  passing  through  a  new  country, 
which  he  visits  without  any  learned  prepara- 
tion, and  traverses  without  any  particular  ob- 
ject. There  are  individuals,  no  doubt,  who 
travel  to  better  purpose,  and  collect  more 
weighty  information — exploring,  and  record- 
ing as  the}"  go,  according  to  their  several 
habits  and  measures  of  learning,  the  mineral- 
ogy antiquities,  or  statistics  of  the  different 
regitns  they  survey.  But  the  greater  part, 
even  of  intelligent  wanderers,  are  neither  so 
ambitious  in  their  designs,  nor  so  industrious 
in  their  execution; — and,  as  most  of  those 
who  travel  for  pleasure,  and  find  pleasure  in 
travelling,  are  found  to  decline  those  tasks, 
which  mi^ht  enrol  them  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  science,  while  they  turned  all  their 
movements  -nto  occasions  of  laborious  study. 
it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  a  lively  and 
succinct  account  of  what  actually  delighted 


]  them,  will  be  more  generally  agreeable  than 
a  digest  of  the  information  they  might  bare 
i  acquired.  We  would  by  no  means  undervalue 
1  the  researches  of  more  learned  and  laborious 
persons,  especially  in  countries  rarely  visited: 
But,  for  common  readers,  their  discusswM 
require  too  much  previous  knowledge,  and 
too  painful  an  effort  of  attention.  They  an 
not  books  of  travels,  in  short,  but  works  of 
science  and  philosophy ;  and  as  the  principal 
delight  of  travelling  consists  in  the  impression! 
which  we  receive,  almost  passively,  from  lbs 
presentment  of  new  objects,  and  "the  reflec- 
tions to  which  they  spontaneously  give  list, 
so  the  most  delightful  books  of  travels  should 
be  those  that  give  us  back  those  impression) 
in  their  first  freshness  and  simplicity,  and  ex- 
cite us  to  follow  out  the  train  of  feelings  ud 
reflection  into  which  they  lead  us,  by  the  di- 
rect and  unpretending  manner  in  w  h*ich  Iney 
are  suggested.  By  aiming  too  ambitious!)  at 
instruction  and  research,  this  chatm  is  kali 
and  we  often  close  these  copious,  dissertation* 
and  details,  needlessly  digested  in  the  fom 
of  a  journal,  without  having  the.  least  jdn 
how  we,  or  any  other  ordinary  person,  nooli 
have  fek  as  companions  of  the  journey — tho- 
roughly convinced,  certainly,  that  we  shoals' 
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npied  ourselves  as  the  writers 
era  to  have  been  occupied;  and 
el!  satisfied,  after  all,  thai  liny  ihcm- 
nol  so  occupied  during  (he  most 
ours  of  ihpir  wanderings,  and  had 

Blto-ir  books  what  they  would  most 
recall  m  llieir  moments  of  erijoy- 
leisure. 
r«-  these  records  of  superficial  obser- 
»  be  duJatDOd  as  productive  ol  enier- 
t  onh  ! her  barren  of  instrue- 

Dften  the  surface  presents  all  that 
!i  considering — or  all  that  we  are 
g  ; — and  our  observer, 
taking  it  for  granted,  is,  though  no 
ilojopher.au  intelligent  and  educated 

;  curioush  at  all   that   pn 

id  milking  such  passing  inquiries  as 

t  isfy  a   reasonable  curiosity,   without 

•  tting  his  indolence  or  delaying 

Many  themes  of  reflection  and 

r  interest  will  he  thus  suggested,  which 

taborate   and    exhausting   discussions 

t;ive  strangled  in  the  birth — while,  in 

«»ty  and   brevity  of  the  notices  which 

scheme  of  writing  implies,  the  mind 

r  is  not  only  more  agreeably  ex- 

ut  is  furnished,  in  the  long  run,  with 

lis  for  thinking,  and  solicited  to 

velv  reflections,  than   by  any  quantity 

t  knowledge  on  plants,  stones,  ruin*. 

••lures,  or  history. 

,  at   all   event*,  is  the  merit  and  the 

>f  the  volumes  before  us.    They  place 

•nee  by  the   side  of  the  author — and 

and  minds  the  m 

I  through,  and  th"  feelingi  thev 

ed.    In  tins  hist  particular,  indeed,  we 

it  his  mercy;  and  we  are  afraid 

etimes   makes   nither   an   unmerciful 

his  power      It   is  one  of  the  hazards 

Way  of  writing,  that  it  binds  us  up  in 

intimacy  and  closest  comn 
th  the  author,     lis  attraction  is  in  its 
►ersonal  svmpnlhy — and  its  danger  in 
inn   it   h<>Ms  out  lo  abuse  it.     It 

■  share  ih-  grand  spectacles  with 
.he  traveller  is  delighted — but  compels 

share  also  in  the  senlinr'nls 
fiu-h  he  is  pleased   to  connect  Ihera 
■  privilege  of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  we 
enerally  renounce  th;it  of  using  oor 

■  Mt  —  and    submit    to   adopt    im- 
tlie  tone  of  feeling  \\  hich  he  has  found 

mat  with  the  scene. 

ivo  must  say,  the 

the  whole,  i    fortunate. 

thor,  though  an  officer  in  the  Kind's 

not   without   professional  predi- 

illy  speaking,  a  speculative, 

saintly  sort  of  person — with   a 

k  lie-  picturesque,  a  singularly  poeti- 

mbued 
•inciples  ol   philanthropy  and  hubils  of 
Vnd  il   there  is  something  of  fa- 
id   then   in  his  sentin 

elation  in  his  style,  it  is  no 
can    easily   forgive,   in 
Ins  brevity,  his  amiableucss,  and 
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"  The  ''  Sketches  of  India,"  a  loose-printed 
octavo  of  350  pages,  is  the  least  interesting 
pcrhapB  of  the  two  volumes  now  belore  us — 
though  sufficiently  marked  with  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  author.  It  may  be  aa 
well  to  let  him  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  July  the  lOih,  1818,  our 
reoel  dropped  nnchor  in  Madras  Roads,  after  a  fine 
run  of  three  months  and  'en  days  frorn  ihe  Mother- 
hank. — How  changed  the  scene!  how  great  tha 
contrast ! — Ryde.  and  ita  linle  snug  dwellings,  wiih 
aimed  or  thaiched  roofs,  its  neat  gardens,  iia  green 
and  sloping  shores.  —  Madras  and  iia  naked  fort, 
noble-looking  buildings,  mil  columna,  lolly  veran- 
dahs, and  lerniced  roofs.  The  eily,  large  and 
crowded,  on  a  flat  site;  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  a 
foaming  surf.  The  roadstead,  therr.  alive  wiih 
heautilul  yachts,  light  wherries,  and  nghi-biiilt 
fiatong  tmrkft.  //rrt.  black,  shapeless  Mnssooloh 
bonis,  wiih  ihcir  naked  crews,  singing  ihe  sams 
wild  (yet  not  unplcnstng)  «ir,  to  which,  for  ngca, 
the  dangerous  surf  (hey  fearlessly  ply  over  has  been 
responsive. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  and  si  range  sen- 
sations which,  as  I  went  peacefully  forward,  the  new 
objects  in  nature  excited  in  my  bosom.  The  rick 
broad-leaved  plantain;  the  gracefully  drooping 
bamboo;  the  cocoa  nut,  wiih  thai  mat-like-looking 
binding  for  every  branch  ;  the  branches  tlo-insclvea 
waving  wiih  a  fea'hery  motion  in  the  wind  ;  iha 
y  trunk  and  fan-leaf  of  the  tall  palm  ;  the 
slender  and  elegant  stem  of  die  areca;  (he  large 
aloes;  ihe  prickly  penr  ;  iho  stately  baroai 
drop-branches,  here  fibrous  and  plaint,  ihcre  strong 
and  columnar,  supporting  Ml  giani  arms,  and  term- 
ing around  the  parent  siem  a  grove  of  heauly  ;  and 
among  these  wonOBfa,  bird*,  ail  strange  in  plumage 
and  in  noie,  save  the  parri>*)tiet  (at  home,  the  hulv's 
pet-bird  in  a  tMad  cage),  here  spreading  his  hrght 
i  happy  fearless  flighi,  and  giving  ins 
natural  and  untaught  a<  renin. 

"  li  was  la*a  and  dark  when  we  reached  Po<>na. 
malice;  and  dunno  ibe  latter  pnn  ol  our  march  we 
bad  heavv  ruin  We  found  no  fellow-couniryman 
i<>  welcome  lisi  Hui  ihe  poesit-rooni  was  o(»en  and 
liehicd.  a  table  laid,  and  n  crowd  of  smart,  roguish- 
looking  nntives.  seemed  waning  .ntr  arrival  lo  seek 

service  — Drew  bed  in  tbs  .c,'in.  without chin| 

linen,  or  any  bedding,  we  sat  down  Ifl  lite  rc(ias( 
|  snd  il  w'uil, I  have  been  dluYult  to  have 
Mind  in  India,  perhaps  at  the  nioinent.  a  mora 
rheerfol  pari*  tfc  in  nurs. — Four  or  five  clean. ha.k- 
inc  nniives.  hi  whin  wbh  red    or  whilo 

lurbnus.  car-ring"  ol  gold,  or  wt'li  einernld  drops. 
and  Inrge  silv.  r  -  oo  l  heir  lint."  rs.  crow  rlcd 

"li  (hair,  a  d  wn'chcd  our  every  glance,  lo 
anticipate  our    oriahes.      Curries,   veiteinhles,   and 
fruits,  oil  new  to  us.  were  lasted   and  pron 
upon  .   and  aficr  a  meal,  of  whil  h 

to  pnrlake  wiih  irra'efut  good  humour,  we  lay  down 
for  'he  nighi.  ( ine  a' lends rM  hroughl  a  small  carpel, 
anther  a  mai.  others  annul  a  sheel  or  eouinerpnoe, 
till  all  were  provided    wiih  someihnn: ;  and  ihua 

■  nr  first  evening  in  India  — The  morning 
scene  was  very  ludicrous.  Merc,  a  barber  uncalled 
for.  was  shaving  n  man  as  he  siill  lay  dozing  '  iltere, 
another  was  cracking  ihe  Joints  of  a  man  half 
dressed;  here  wrrc  iwo  servant",  one  pnurilig 
on.  the  other  washing,  a  Baheb's  hands.  In  i-piie 
of  my  efforts  to  prevent  ihem,  tw  well-dressed 
men  were  washing  my  feel  ;  and  near  me  was  a 
lad  dexterously  pii'titiL'  on  ike  clothes  of  a  sleep* 
brother  officer,  as  if  be  hnd  been  an  infant  nndei 
hts  care  ' — There  was  much  in  all  this  lo  amuse 
ihe  mind,  and  a  grsa'  deal.  I  confess,  lo  pain  the 
heart  of  a  freelxirn  Englishman." 

SJasfoVsi  of  Indm,  pp.  3 — 10. 

With  nil  this  profusion  of  attendance,  ike 
march  of  a  British  officer  in  India  seems  • 
matter  rather  of  luxury  than  fatigue. 
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"  Marching  in  this  country  is  certainly  pleasant ; 
although  perhaps  you  rise  too  early  for  comfort. 
An  hour  before  daybreak  you  mount  your  horse ; 
and,  travelling  at  an  easy  pace,  reach  your  ground 
before  the  sun  has  any  power ;  and  find  a  small 
tent  pitched  with  breakfast  ready  on  the  table. — 
Your  large  tent  follows  with  couch  and  baggage, 
carried  by  bullocks  snd  coolies ;  snd  before  nine 
o'clock,  you  may  be  washed,  dressed,  and  em- 
ployed with  your  books,  pen,  or  pencil.  Mats, 
made  of  ihe  fragrant  roots  of  the  C uncus  grass,  are 
1ut.k  before  the  doors  of  your  tent  to  windward ; 
and  being  constant  welled,  admit,  during  the  hottest 
winds,  a  cool  refreshing  air. 
■  "  While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in  wolf-skin, 
dwelt  in  caverns,  and  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  ihe  Hindoo  lived  as  now.  As  now,  his 
princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  wore  jewelled 
turbans,  and  dwell  in  palaces.  As  now,  his  haughty 
half-naked  priests  received  his  offerings  in  temples 
of  hewn  and  sculptured  granite,  and  summoned  nim 
to  rites  as  absurd,  but  yet  more  splendid  and  de- 
bauching, lhan  ihe  present.  His  cottage,  garments, 
household  utensils,  and  implements  of  husbandry 
or  labour,  the  same  as  now.  Then,  too,  he  wa- 
tered the  ground  with  his  foot,  by  means  of  a  plank 
balanced  transversely  on  a  lofty  pole,  or  drew  from 
the  deep  bowerie  by  the  labour  of  his  oxen,  in  large 
bags  of  leather,  supplies  of  water  10  flow  through 
the  little  channels  by  which  their  fields  and  gardens 
are  intersected.  His  children  were  then  taught  to 
shape  lettera  in  the  sand,  and  to  write  and  keep 
accounts  on  the  dried  leaves  of  ihe  palm,  by  the 
village  schoolmaster.  His  wife  ground  corn  at  ihe 
same  mill,  or  pounded  it  in  a  rude  mortar  with  her 
neighbour.  He  could  make  purchases  in  a  regular 
bazaar,  change  money  at  a  shroff's,  or  borrow  it 
at  usury,  for  ibe  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  festival. 
In  short,  all  ihe  traveller  sees  around  him  of  social 
or  civilized  life,  of  useful  invention  or  luxurious 
refinement,  is  of  yet  higher  antiquity  thnn  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  So  that,  in  fart,  the  eye 
of  the  British  officer  looks  upon  the  same  forms  and 
dresses,  ihe  same  buildings,  manners,  and  customs, 
on  which  the  Macedonian  troops  gazed  with  the 
same  astonishment  two  thousand  years  ago." 

Sketches  of  India,  pp.  23— 26. 

If  the  traveller  proceeds  in  a  palanquin,  his 
comforts  are  not  less  amply  provided  lor. 

"  You  generally  set  off  after  dark ;  and,  habited 
in  loose  drawers  and  a  dressing  gown,  recline  at 
full  length  and  slumber  away  the  night.  If  you 
arc  wakeful,  you  may  draw  back  ihe  sliding  panel 
of  a  lamp  fixed  behind,  and  read.  Your  clothes 
are  packed  in  large  neat  baskets,  covered  with 
green  oil-cloth,  and  carried  by  palanquin  bovs;  two 
pairs  will  contain  two  dozen  complete  changes. 
Your  palanquin  is  fitted  up  with  pockets  and 
drawers.  You  can  carry  in  it,  without  trouble,  a 
writing  desk  and  two  or  three  books,  with  a  few 
canteen  conveniences  for  your  meals, — and  ihii9 
you  may  be  comfortably  provided  for  many  hundred 
miles'  travelling.  You  stop  for  half  an  hour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  under  the  shade  of  u  tree,  to  wash 
and  tako  refreshment;  throughout  the  day  read. 
think,  or  gaze  round  you.  The  relays  of  bearers 
lie  ready  every  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and  the  aver- 
age of  your  run  is  about  four  miles  an  hour." 

Ibid.  pp.  218,  219.   • 

We  cannot  make  room  for  his  descriptions, 
though  excellent,  of  the  villages,  the  tanks, 
the  forest — and  the  dresses  and  deportment 
of  the  different  classes  of  the  people ;  but  we 
must  give  this  little  sketch  of  the  Elephant 
and  Camel. 

"  While  breakfast  was  getting  ready,  I  amused 
myaeK  with  looking  at  a  baggage-elephant  and  a 
few  camels,  which  tome  servants,  returning  with  a 


general's  tents  from  the  Deccan,  wr*thnsat 
of  loading.  The  intelligent  obedience-  of  Iks  tt- 
phant  is  well  known;  but  to  look  upon  rim  hat 
and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  «i  ibasn 
bidding  of  the  human  voice  ;  and,  when  at  Is 
risen  again,  to  see  him  protrude  his  trunk  feat 
foot  ol  his  mahout  or  attendant,  to  help  tim'm 
his  seat ;  or,  bending  tho  joint  of  his  hind  •) 
make  a  step  for  him  to  climb  up  behind ;  and  las, 
if  any  loose  cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  with  a  dof-ii 
docility  pick  them  up  with  his  proboscis  sod  f* 
ihem  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  long  *» 
it  ceases  to  be  novel.  When  loaded,  this  rreaa 
broke  off  a  large  branch  from  the  lofty  tree  n* 
which  he  stood,  and  quietly  fanned  and  fly-Banal 
himself,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  i 
woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels  were 
These  animals  also  kneel  to  be  laden.  Wheoi 
motion,  they  have  a  very  awkward  gait,  and  am 
to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace  ihan  they  nslr 
do.  Their  tall  out-stretched  necks,  long  sianj 
limbs,  and  broad  spongy  feel,— their  head  fare 
lure,  neck-bells,  and  ihe  rin^s  in  their  nouns, 
with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver  generally  on* 
top  of  the  leading  one,  have  a  strange  appearance." 
Ibid.  pp.  46-tt. 

We  must  add  the  following  very  clear  de» 
cription  of  a  Pagoda. 

"  A  high,  solid  wall,  encloses  a  large  are*  in  lb 
form  of  an  oblong  square ;  at  one  end  is  ihe  gi» 
way,  above  which  is  raised  a  large  pyramidal  loww; 
its  breadth  at  the  base  and  height  proportioned* 
the  magnitude  of  ihe  pagoda.  This  lower  itar 
cended  by  steps  in  the  inside,  and  divided  ins 
atories ;  the  central  spaces  on  each  are  open,  sal 
smaller  as  ihe  tower  rises.  The  light  is  sees  4V 
recily  through  them,  producing,  at  times,  a  t*rf 
beautiful  effect,  as  when  a  fine  sky,  or  irees,  for* 
the  back  ground.  The  front,  sides,  and  lop  of  IB* 
gateway  and  lower,  are  crowded  wilh  sculpture; 
elaborate,  but  tasteless.  A  few  yards  from  ibi 
gate,  on  the  outside,  you  oflen  see  a  lolly  octagonal 
stone  pillar,  or  a  square  open  building,  supports' 
by  tall  columns  of  stone,  with  the  figure  of  a  boll 
couchant,  sculptured  as  large,  or  much  larger  thai 
life,  beneath  it. 

"  Entering  the  gateway,  you  pass  into  a  sparioM 
paved  court,  in  t  c  centre  of  which  stands  the  inner 
temple,  raised  about  three  feel  from  the  ground, 
open,  and  supported  by  numerous  stone  pillars.  Al 
enclosed  sanctuary  al  the  far  end  of  this  rcn'ral 
building,  contains  ihe  idol.  Round  the  whole  court 
runs  a  large  deep  verandah,  also  supported  by  col- 
umns of  stone,  the  front  rows  of  which  are  one* 
shaped  by  ihe  sculptor  into  various  sacred  sniroth 
rampant,  rode  by  their  respective  deities.  All  rat 
other  parts  of  i  lie  pagoda,  walls,  basements,  entab- 
latures, are  covered  wilh  imagery  and  ornament  of 
nil  sizes,  in  alto  or  demi-relievo. 

The  following  description  and  reflection! 
among  the  ruins  of  Bijanagur,  the  last  capital 
of  the  last  Hindu  empire,  and  finally  over- 
thrown in  1564,  are  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor's most  ambitious,  perhaps  most  question- 
able, manner. 

"  You  cross  the  garden,  where  imprisoned  besurr 
once  strayed.  You  look  at  ihe  elephant-stable  mi 
the  remaining  gateway,  with  a  mind  busied  in  con- 
juring up  some  associations  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence.— Sorrowfully  I  passed  on.  Every  stone  be> 
nenlh  my  feet  bore  the  mark  of  chisel,  or  of  hums* 
skill  and  labour.  You  trend  continually  on  atrps, 
pavement,  pillar,  capital,  or  cornice  of  rude  rellet 
displaced,  or  fallen,  and  mingled  in  confusion.  Hers, 
large  masses  of  such  materials  have  already  formed 
bush- covered  rocks, — there,  pagodas  nre  still  stand- 
ing entire.  You  may  for  miles  tract  the  city  arsth, 
and  can  often  discover,  by  the  fallen  pillars  of  U» 
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« WW  :t  has  been  adorned  by  streets 

rnnion  width.      One,  indeed,  yet  remnin* 

rrh.it ;  at  one  end  of  it  a  few  poor  ryois, 

'rive  lo  ' ulnva'e  Bnmt  patches  of  rice,  cot- 

r  sugar-cane,  in  dnia~hed  «poi*  near  ihe  river. 

;  mud-dwellings  under  the  piana. 
'hilc,  will  a  mind  ihus  occupied,  you  pass  on 
I  this  wildenu-s  ill.'  ilesolniing  judgrneols 
or  renowned  cities,  to  solemnly  lorelold,  »o 
dfullv  fulfilled,  ri»e  naturally  In  your  reoollec- 
I  climbed  the  very  loliien  rock  al  dny-break, 
v  ..I  my  first  visit  to  the  ruins,  hy  rude 
"oken  atep*,  winding  between  and  over  inl- 
and detached  masses  of  atone ;  and  aeated 
plf  near  a  small  pagoda,  al  the  very  summit. 
I  commanded  tbe  whole  extent  of  what 
i  once  a  city,  described  by  ?a?sar  Pywto  ri  k  a- 
■my-four  miles  in  circuiPrerence.  Not  above 
hi  or  nine  pagodas  are  Binding;  but  ihere  are 
'  riea  innumerable.  Fallen  columns,  arches, 
i,  and  fragments  of  all  s hopes  on  every  side 
es. — Cnn  ihere  have  been  streets  and  roads 
he*e  choked-up  valleys f  Hns  the  war-twrse 
ed.  the  palfrey  ambled  there  1  Have  jewelled 
i  once  glittered  where  those  dew-dmpa  now 
I  on  Ihe  (hick-growing:  liamhno*  I  H  ve  the 
!  small  fret  of  female  dancers  practised  their 
■refill  steps  where  that  nigged  and  'horn-covered 
l  Intra  up  the  putr  I  Have  their  soft  voices,  and 
Indian  guitar,  ond  the  gold  bells  on  their  an- 
s,  ever  made  music  in  so  lone  and  silent  a  spot  I 
hey  have;  hut  ol,.er  sighia,  and  oiher  sounds, 
ve  also  been  seen  and  heard  among  these  ruins. 
There,  near  lliat  beautiful  bnnyau-iree,  whole 
Tiiltrs,  nl  the  willol  a  merciless  prince,  have  been 
i  to  trampling  elephants,  kept  for  a  work  so 
i  linn  ibey  learn  i:  with  reluctance,  and  must 
aught  by  mm.  Where  those  cocoas  wave,  once 
1  a  vast  scrnKlio.  filled  al  the  expense  of  lean 
'let;  Ihere,  within  thai  relreal  of  voluptu- 
,  have  poison,  or  the  creese,  obeyed,  ofte.t 
tied,  the  sovereign's  wish.  Bv  those  green 
kt.  near  which  ihe  sacred  waters  of  ihe  Tooni. 
ra  flow,  manv  aged  pnrenls  have  been  enrried 
•  h  and  exposed  to  neriah  by  those  whoae  infancy 
ey  battered.'' — Sh.icht$  of  India. 

The  following  reflections  are  equally  juit 
;.ortan(. — 

"i».  perhaps,  so  much  damp*  the  ardour 

'  airaveller  in  India,  as  to  find  thai  he  moy  wan- 

alier  Icigne.  visit  city  afier  city,  village 

,  and  aiill  onlv  see  the  outside  of  Indian 

he  house  he  cannot  enter,  the  group  he 

domestic  circle  he  cannot  gaie  upon, 

i  lined  converse  of  the  native*  he  can 

I  to.    He  may  talk  wiih  his  moons!, 

I ;    ride  a  few  milea  wiih  a  Mahometan 

■ire  and  return  viti'a  of  ceremony  among 

nawaha   and   rajah*;   or  be    presented  at  a 

e  court :     But  behind  Ihe  scenes  in  India  he 

>l  advance  one  aiep.     All  ihe  natives  are.  in 

tipnraitve  rank,  a  few  far  above,  the  n 

aw  him:  and  the  bars  lo  intercourse  with  M»- 

natens  as  well  as  Hindoos,  arising  Iroin  our  fiiilh, 

an  many,  thai  lo  live  np  ;   intimacy  or 

i  i.e  ariih  ili.  hi  i-  itimnseibla.    Nay.  in  tins 

r    when  our  establishments  were   young 

I   our  officers  few,  necessarily  aciive.  two 

;sls.  and  unavoidably,  as  well  as  from 

lo  native   manners,  it  ia 

that  more  wa*  known  about  the  nalives 

linn  is  al  present,  or  may 

"— //.../   pp.  213,  214. 

lUtlinr  first  went  tip  the  country  as  far 
Aarti  mil  musing  over,  till  the  re- 

« in  In-  «r»y  —anil  then  return* 

- 1 in*  country  of 

ami    the    Deccan,    to    the   Mysore. 

j  oi il  v  as  a  British  regimental 


officer,  and  without  public  character  (if  any 
kind,  il  is  admirable  lo  see  wiih  wh.it  uuilonn 
respect  and  attention  he  was  treated,  even  by 
the  lawless  soldiery  among  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently to  pass.  The  indolent  and  mere 
Brahmins  seem  the  only  class  of  persons  from, 
whom  he  experienced  any  sort  of  incivility, 
In  an  early  part  of  his  route  he  had  tht 
luck  to  lull  in  with  Soiudiah  himself ;  nud  lha 
l>ii  tun'  In-  lias  given  of  that  turbulent  leader 
and  his  suits  ia  worth  preserving. 

"  F'rrsi  came  loose  light-armed  horse,  either  in 
the  road,  or  scrambling  and  leaping  on  ihe  rule 
banks  and  ravine*  near ;  then  some  better  clad,  with 
ihe  quilled  pnthauk  ;  and  one  in  a  complete  tuil  of 
chain-armour ;  then  a  few  elephants,  among  ihera 
the  hunting  elephant  of  Scmdiah,  from  which  ha 
hod  dismounted.  On  one  small  elephant,  guiding 
il  himself,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foundling  pro 
Sciodish,  called  ihe  Jungle  Rajah:  then  came, 
slowly  prancing,  a  host  of  fierce,  haughty  chiefiaina, 
on  fine  horses,  show.lv  caparisoned.  They  daned 
lorwsrd,  and  all  look  their  proud  stand  behind  snd 
round  us,  planting  their  long  lances  on  ihe  earth, 
and  reining  up  their  eager  steeds  lo  see.  I  suppose, 
our  salaam-  Next,  in  a  common  native  pelkee,  H* 
canopy  crimson,  and  mil  adorned,  can 
himself.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  with  at. 
turban,  and  a  shawl  over  his  vest,  and  lay  reclined, 
smoking  a  small  gill  or  golden  calean. 

"  I  looked  down  on  the  chiefs  under  us.  and  saw 
thai  iheyeved  us  most  haughtily,  win 
increased  die  effect  they  would  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced. They  were  armed  wiih  lance,  scimitar  and 
shield,  creese  and  pistol ;  wore  some  shawl*,  aome 
lisaues.  some  plain  muslin  or  cotton  ;  were  nil  much 
wrapped  in  clothing;  and  wore,  almost  all.  n  liuga 
fold  of  muslin,  lied  over  ihe  turban  lop,  win. 
fasten  under  the  chin  ;  and  which,  strange  as  it  may 
sound  lo  ihoee  who  have  never  seen  il,  looks  nr. 
like,  and  ia  a  very  important  defence  lo  the  sides 
neck> 

"  How  is  il  that  we  can  have  a  heart-stirring  sort 
of  pleasure  in  gazing  on   brave  and 

we  know  them  to  be  fierce,  lawless,  uud 
cruel  I — though  we  know  siern  ambition  lo  be  ih« 
duel  feature  of  many  warrior*,  who,  from  the  cra- 
dle lo  the  grave,  seek  only  fame  ;  and  lo  which,  in 
such  as  I  write  of,  is  added  avarice  the  most  piti- 
less f  I  cannot  tell.  Bui  I  recollect  al 
my  hie,  being  thus  moved.  Once,  especially,  I 
stood  over  a  gateway  in  France,  as  a  prisoner,  and 
saw  file  in,  several  squadrons  of  gens-d'armrne 
d'elile,  returning  from  the  fatal  field  of  Leipsic. 
They  were  fine,  noble-looking  men,  wiih  warlike 
helmets  of  steel  and  brass,  and  drooping  plumes  nf 
black  horse-hair;  belts  handsome  and  broad  :  heavy 
swords;  were  many  of  them  decorated  wiih  ihe 
cross  of  Ihe  Legion  of  Honour.  Their  trumpets 
flourished;  and  I  fell  my  bean  throb  with  an  ad- 
miring delight,  which  found  relief  only  in  nn  invol- 
untary tear.  What  nn  inconsistent  riddle  ia  lite 
human  heart '." — Ibid.  pp.  260 — 264. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  are  largo 
tracts  of  waste  lands,  and  a  very  scanty  and 
unsettled  population. 

"  On  the  route  I  took,  there  was  only  one  inhab- 
ited village  in  fifty-five  miles;  the  »put*  named  lor 
halnng. place*  were  in  email  valleys,  green  won 
young  corn,  and  undet  cultivation,  but  neglected 
aadly.   A  •cw straw  '  d  boat  down 

by  rain    juh  rude  n  implements  ■ 

bnndry  lying  about,  and  a  f-w  of  those  round  harden 
ed  thrashing-floors  tell  the  traveller  that  some  won- 
dering families,  of  a  rude  unaenled  people,  visit 
ihese  valea  al  sowing  lime  and  harvest;  and  laboi 

ii|y  ni  ihe  necessary,  but  despised,  laaV 
ihe  ocaccful  rvot."  —  Ibid  v."\<*» 
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"  I  enjoyed  my  march  through  these  wilds  great- 
ly. Now  you  wound  through  narrow  and  deeply 
wooded  glens ;  now  ascended  ghauts,  or  went  down 
the  mouths  of  parses ;  now  skirted  the  foot  of  a 
mountain ;  now  crossed  a  small  plain  covered  with 
the  tall  jungled-graaa.  from  which,  roused  by  your 
horse  Irsinp,  the  neelgau  looked  upon  you;  thin 
flying  with  active  bound,  or  pausing  doubiful  trot, 
joined  the  more  distant  ht-rJ.  You  continual'y 
cross  clear  sparkling  rivulets,  with  rocky  or  pebbly 
beds ;  and  vou  hear  the  voice  of  waters  among  all 
the  woody  hills  around  you.  There  was  a  son  of 
thrill,  too,  at  knowing  these  jungles  were  filled 
with  all  the  ferocious  bcasis  known  in  India  (except 
elephants,  which  sre  not  found  here),  and  at  night, 
in  hearing  their  wild  roars  and  cries.  I  saw,  one 
morning,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  five  hundred 
yards  trom  me,  in  an  open  glade  near  the  summit, 
a  lioness  puss  along,  and  my  guide  said  ihere  were 
many  in  these  jungles." — Skrtcktt  of  India. 

We  should  like  to  bare  added  his  brilliant 
account  of  several  native  festivals,  both  Hindu 
and  Mahometan,  and  his  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  the  superb  monuments  at  Agra,  and 
the  fallen  grandeur  of  Goa :  But  the  extracts 
we  have  now  given  must  suffice  as  specimens 
of  the  •'  Sketches  of  India" — and  the  lengih  of 
them,  indeed,  we  fear,  will  leave  us  less  room 
than  we  could  have  wished  for  the  "  Scenes 
*5d  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy." 

This  volume,  which  is  rather  larger  than 
the  other,  contains  more  than  the  title  prom- 
ises :  and  embraces,  indeed,  the  whole  history 
of  the  author's  peregrinations,  from  his  em- 
barkation at  Bombay  to  his  landing  at  Dover. 
It  is  better  written,  we  think,  than  the  former. 
The  descriptions  are  belter  finished,  the  re- 
flections bolder,  and  the  topics  more  varied. 
There  is  more  of  poetical  feeling,  too,  about 
it;  and  a  more  constant  vein  of  allusion  to 
subjects  of  interest.  He  left  India  in  Decem- 
ber 1822.  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  the  Red  Sea — 
and  is  very  happy,  we  think,  in  his  first 
sketches  of  the  ship  and  the  voyage. 

"  O ii r  vessel  was  one.  rude  and  nncient  in  her 
construction  as  those  which,  in  former  and  nieces- 
aive  agc<,  carried  the  rich  freights  of  India  for  the 
Ptolemies,  die  Roman  prefect*,  and  the  Arabian 
caliphs  of  Egypt.  .She  had.  indeed,  the  wheel  and 
the  ronipw;  and  our  nakh<ida.  wi'h  a  beard  as 
black  and  long,  and  a  solemnity  as  great  as  that  of 
a  magician,  daily  performed  the  miracle  of  taking 
an  observation !  But  although  ilicse  "  peeping  con- 
trivances "  of  the  Giaours  have  been  admitted,  yet 
they  build  their  emit  with  the  same  clumsy  inse- 
curity, and  rig  them  in  the  same  inconvenient  man- 
ner as  ever.  Our  vessel  had  a  lofiy  broad  stern, 
unmanageable  in  wearing ;  one  enormous  sail  on  a 
heavy  yard  of  immense  lengih.  which  was  tardily 
hoisted  by  the  efforts  of  some  fifty  men  on  a  stout 
mast,  placed  a  little  before  midships,  and  raking 
forwards;  her  head  low,  without  sny  bowsprit"; 
and.  on  the  poop,  a  iniren  uselessly  small,  with 
hardly  canvasa  enough  for  a  fishing-boat.  Our 
lading  was  cotton,  and  the  hales  were  piled  up  on 
her  decks  to  a  height  at  onre  awkward  and  unsile. 
In  short,  she  looked  like  part  of  a  wharf,  towering 
with  bales,  accidentally  detached  from  its  quay,  and 
floating  on  the  waters.1' — Scrnn  in  Reyyl,  pp.  3,  4. 

He  then  eives  a  picturesque  description  of 
the  crew,  and  the  motley  passengers — among 
whom  there  were  some  women,  who  were 
never  seen  or  heard  during  the  whole  course 
of  I  he  voyage.    So  jealous,  indeed,  and  com- 


plete was  their  seclusion,  that  though  on*  «f 
them  died  and  was  committed  to  the  seadur.i 
the  passage,  the  event  was  not  known  to  at 
crew  or  passengers  for  several  days  after  i. 
had  occurred.  "Not  even  a  husband  entered 
their  apartment  during  the  voyage — becaaat 
the  women  were  mixed:  an  eunuch  abi 
cooked  for  them,  alone  had  access." 

"  Abundantly,  however."  he  adds.  "  was  I 
amused  in  looking  upon  the  scenes  around  iw, 
and  some  there  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.— 
when,  at  the  soft  and  still  hour  ol  sunset,  while  the 
lull  sail  presses  down  the  vessel's  bows  on  u> 
golden  ocean-path,  which  swells  to  meet,  and  thri 
sinks  beneath  them. — then,  when  these  Arabs 
group  for  their  evening  sacrifice,  bow  down  «t« 
their  faces  to  the  earib,  and  prostrate  their  bod** 
in  the  act  of  worship — when  the  broad  aroWn, 
deeply  intoned  trom  many  assembled  voices,  striker 
upon  the  l.stencr's  ear — the  bean  responds,  aal 
ihroba  with  its  own  silent  prayer-  There  is  a  so- 
lemnity and  a  decency  in  their  worship,  belonging, 
in  its  very  forma,  to  the  age  and  the  country  ol  its 
Patriarchs ;  and  it  ia  necessary  to  call  to  mind  all 
thai  ihe  Mohammedans  are  ana  have  been — a.likat 
their  prophet  taught,  and  that  their  Koran  fiaum 
and  promises,  before  we  can  look,  without  t«ir.( 
strongly  moved,  on  the  Mussulman  prostrate  beturs 
his  God."— Ibid.  pp.  13,  14. 

They  land  prosperously  at  Mocha,  of  whidt 
he  gives  rather  a  pleasing  account,  aud  again 
embark  with  the  same  fine  weather  for  Djiddi 
— anchoring  every  night  under  the  rocky 
shore,  and  generally  indulging  the  passengers 
with  an  hour's  ramble  among  its  solitudes. 
The  following  poetical  and  graphic  sketch  of 
the  camel  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  these  excur- 
sions : — 

"The  grazing  camel,  at  that  hour  when  the 
desert  redden*  wi'h  the  setting  sun.  is  a  tine  object 
to  Ihe  eye  which  hecks  and  ter'ds  on  the  i-n-iure*;"' 
— his  tall,  dark  form — his  indolent  leisurely  wa'k— 
hi*  ostrich  neck,  now  lilted  to  its  full  height,  sow 
bent  slowly,  and  far  around,  with  a  l.*.k  of  an- 
alarmed  inquiry.  You  cannot  gaie  upon  him  with- 
out, by  ihe  readiest  and  most  natural  suggestions, 
reverting  in  thought  lo  the  world's  infinity — loth* 
times  and  possessions  of  the  shepherd  kings,  their 
terns  and  raiment,  their  journeying*  and  settlings. 
The  scene,  luo.  in  the  distance,  and  ihe  hour,  even- 
tide, and  the  uncommon  majesty  of  that  dark.  IoJiv, 
and  irregulsr  range  of  rocky  mountain,  which  ends 
in  the  black  cape  of  Ras  el  Askar.  formed  an  as- 
semblage not  lo  be  forgotten." — Ibid.  p.  42. 

At  Djidda  they  had  an  audience  of  the  Asa, 
which  is  well  described  in  the  following  short 
passage: — 

"  Riistan  Aga  himself  was  a  fine-looking,  hsnghtr, 
martial  man.  with  musiachios.  but  no  beard;  b* 
wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth.  Hussein  Aga.  who 
sat  on  his  left,  had  a  good  profile,  a  long  grizzled 
heard,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  over  one  eye,  la 
conceal  iis  loss.  lie  wore  a  robe  of  pale  blue.  The 
oiher  person,  Araby  J. -Manny,  was  an  aged  and  a 
very  plain  man.  The  attendants,  fur  the  mowt  part, 
wore  large  dark  brown  dresses,  fa>hionrd  into  ih» 
short  Turkish  vest  or  jacket,  and  the  large,  fall 
Turkish  irowsers;  their  sashes  were  crimson,  an* 
the  heavy  ornamented  but*  of  their  pistols  proin- 
ded  from  them;  iheir  crooked  scimitars  hung  n 
silken  cord*  h- fore  ihem;  they  had  white  turbans, 
large  musiachios  hill  the  cheek  and  ch>n  „early 
shaven.  Their  complexions  were  in  general  very 
pale,  as  of  men  who  pass  their  live*  in  confinement. 
They  Blood  with  their  arm*  folded,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  us.    I  shall  never  forget  them.    Then 
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»rre  *  dosen  or  more.  I  saw  nothing  like  this 
■tier,  not  rven  in  F.gypi ;  (or  Djidda  iiin  excellent 
government ,  both  on  account  of  iia  port,  and  its 
vicinity  m  Vlecea;  end  Ruatan  Ago  had  a  large 
'  and  was  aomething  of  a  mognifieo. 
ower  »!  lile  and  deaih.  A  word,  a 
eagn  Input  him,  and  tbcae  men,  who  stand  bctore 
you  hi  an  attitude  ao  reapectlul,  with  an  aspect  so 
calm,  ao  pale,  would  smile — and  slay  you! — Here 

I  first  sow  the  true  acribe  ;  well  robed,  and  dressed 
In  turban,  trowaers,  and  soft  slipper,  like  one  of  rank 
among  the  people:  Ilia  inkstand  with  its  pen-case 
has  the  look  of  a  weapon,  and  la  worn  like  a  dagger 
in  tin- 1. .Ida  of  the  sash  ;  it  is  of  silver  or  brass— this 
was  of  silver.  When  summoned  to  use  it,  he  takea 
noine  paper  out  of  hta  bosom,  cuta  it  into  shape 

'lib  actssurs,  then  writes  his  letter  by  dictation,  pre- 
anta  n  Ear  approval ;  it  is  tossed  back  to  him  with 
i  haughty  and  careless  air,  and  the  ring  drawn  off 
nd  and  passed  or  thrown  to  him,  to  affix  the  seal. 
fe  does  every  thing  on  his  knees,  which  are  lucked 
to  serve  him  as  a  desk." — Sernn  in  Egypt, 
.  iT— ('.». 

They  embark  a  third  time,  for  Koseeir,  and 
en  proceed  on  camel*  across  the  Desert  to 
ebrs.  Tin'  following  account  of  their  pro- 
eee  is  excellent — at  once  precise,  piclur- 
[jue,  and  poetical : — 

'  The  road  through  the  desert  ia  moat  wonderful 
iis  features:  a  litter  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is 
wide,  hard,  firm,  winding,  for  at  least  iwoilnnl-  ol 
the  way,  fmm  Kosseir  10  Thebes,  between  ranges. 
ot  rocky  hills,  rising  often  perpendicularly  on  either 
side,  aa  if  they  hud  been  scarped  by  an  ;  here,  again, 
rather  broken,  and  overhanging,  aa  if  they  v.  ere 
"'ie  lofty  banks  of  a  mighty  river,  and  you  travcrs- 
ig  iia  dry  and  naked  bed.  Now  you  are  . | > i n ■_• 
ndlocked  ;  now  again  you  open  on  small  valleys, 
and  ace.  upon  heights  beyond,  small  square  towers. 

II  was  late  to  the  evening  when  we  came  to  our 
ground,  a  sort  ol  dry  bay  ;  sand,  burning  sand,  with 
rock  and  clilf,  rising  in  jagged  points,  all  around — a 

here  the  walera  of  ocean  might  sleep  in  still- 
Deas.  or,  with  the  soil  voice  of  their  gentlest  ripple, 
lull  the  Morm-wom  manner.  The  dew  ol  the  night 
nud  h<  en  heavy;  we  liierelore  pitched  our 
tent,  ond  de,  ided  on  starting,  in  luitire.  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  ibe  morning,  ao  aa  10  accomplish  our 
before  noon.  It  wus  dark  when  we  moved 
off,  and  even  cold.  Your  camel  is  impatient  to  rise 
era  you  arc  well  sealed  on  hini ;  gives  a  shake,  too, 
to  warm  his  blood,  and  half  dislodges  you  ;  inarches 
rather  las'er  lhan  by  day,  and  gives  occasionally,  o 
hard  quirk  stamp  with  his  callous  toot.  Our  moon 
was  fir  in  her  wane.  She  rose,  however,  al'oui  an 
hour  efirt  we  sinned,  all  red,  above  Ibe  dark  hills 
on  OV  lelt  ;  yei  higher  rose,  and  paler  grew,  till  at 
last  *lie  hungi  silvery  crescent  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

"  Who  posses  the  desen  and  says  nil  is  ■■■ 
all  lifeless i  In  the  grey  morning  you  moysec  the 
Id  'In-  psrlndge,  and  the  pigeon 
ol  the  rock,  alighi  bclore  your  very  feet,  ana  come 
upon  Ibe  booien  camel-paths  far  lood.  Th.  »  ure 
lame,  lor  they  have  not  learned  to  fear,  or  to  distrust 
the  men  who  pass  these  solitudes.  Thecamel-driver 
would  not  lilt  a  atone  to  them ;  and  the  sportsman 

li  irdly  find  11  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle 
tenant"  "I  the  desert.  The  deer  might  tempt  him; 
I  saw  but  one  ;  far.  very  fur,  he  i  uught  the  diaisnl 
camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and  threw 
back  bis  head  to  listen,  then  sway  10  the  road  in- 
stead of  from  it ;  but  far  ahead  he  crossed  it,  and 
then  away  up  a  long  slope  he  fleetly  stole,  and  off 
la  soma  Military  spnng  which  wells,  perhaps,  where 

■eller.  no  human  being  has  ever  irod." — 
Mi   IT   71—  7-t 

Thf  emerging  fiom  this  lonely  route  isgiven 
with  equal  spirit  iiinl  fii'sliness  of  colouring. 

"  It  was  soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morrow,  just 


aa  the  sun  was  beginning  to  give  Ida  rich  colouring 
of  golden  yellow  lo  the  while  pale  sand,  thai  as  I 
was  walking  alone  at  some  distsnre  far  ahead  ol  my 
companions,  my  eyes  hen!  on  ibe  ground,  and  lost 
ill  thought,  their  kind  and  directing  shout  made  ma 
stop,  sud  raise  my  head,  when  lo!  s  green  vale, 
looking  through  toe  suit  mist  of  morning,  rathe  a 
vision  than  s  reality,  lay  stretched  in  lis  narrow 
length  before  me.  The  Land  of  Egypt !  We 
burned  panting  on,  and  gawd  ond  were  eilcnt  In 
an  hour  we  reached  the  village  of  HVjttsi,  nittiated 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Desert.  We  slighted  at  a 
cool,  clean  serai,  having  us  inner  room,  » ith  a  large 
and  small  bath  for  the  Mussulmans'  ablution.'*,  us 
ktldali  in  the  wall,  and  a  large  brimming  water- 
trough  in  front  for  the  thirsting  camel.  v\  ■  walked 
forth  into  the  fields,  saw  luxuriant  crops  of  green 
bearded  wheat,  waving  with  its  lights  and  shadows  j 
stood  under  the  shade  of  trees,  saw  fluttering  and 
chirping  birds;  went  down  to  a  well  and  a  woter- 
wheel,  and  stood,  like  children  to  the 

sound  of  the  abundant  and  bright -flashing  waler. 
as  ii  let  I  from  the  circling  pots;  and  marked  all 
around,  scattered  individually  or  m  small  groups, 
many  people  in  the  fields,  oxen  and  aiwes  grazing, 
and  camels  too  among  lllcm." — Ibid   pp.  60,  81. 

All  this,  however,  is  inferior  to  his  lirsl  elo- 
quent account  of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Luxore, 
■nd  the  emotions  tu  which  thej  gare  rise. 
We  know  nothing.  Indeed,  better,  in  its  way, 
than  most  of  the  following  passages: — 

"  Before  the  grand  entrance  of  this  vaai  edifice, 
which  consists  of  many  separate  siruc  ure-  formerly 
united  in  one  harmonious  design.  lw..  lofty  oheliske 
stand  proudly  pointing  to  the  skv.  fair  as  the  daring 
sculptor  led  them.  The  sacred  figures  and  hit  ro- 
liaractcrs  which  adorn  them,  are  cut  loauii- 
lully  into  the  hard  granite,  anil  have  the  sharp  finish 
of  yesterday.  The  very  stone  looks  not  discoloured. 
You  see  them,  as  Cambyaca  saw  them,  wben  bo 
stayed  bis  chariot  wheels  io  gaxe  at  them,  and  the 
Persian  war-cry  ceased  before  lliese  acknowledged 
symbols  of  the  sacred  element  of  fire. — Behind  them 
are  two  colossal  figures,  in  part  concealed  by  ibe 
sand;  osislhe  bottom  of  a  clinked  .up  gnu-way,  iha 
base  of  a  massive  propylon,  and,  indeed,  their  own. 
— Very  noble  are  all  ihese  remains ;  and  on  the 
propylon  is  a  war-scone,  much  spoken  ol ;  but  my 
eyes  were  eonnnuolly  attracted  lo  the  aspiring  obe- 
lisks,  and  again  and  again  you  turn  to  look  at  them, 
with  increoMtig  wonder  and  silent  admiration." — 
[bid.  pp.  8f., 

"  With  n  quick-bealing  heart,  and  slepa  rapid  as 
my  thoughts.  1  strod-  ov>oy,  took  the  path  la  the 
village  of  Karnac,  skirted  it,  and  passing  over  loose 
sand!  and,  among  a  few  scattered  dale  trees,  I  tound 
myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  that  noble  gateway .  which  baa  been 
eollrd  triumphal;  certainty  triumph  never  p 
under  one  m, ire  lofty,  or.  to  my  eye,  of  a  nn 

magnificence.  On  the  bold  curve  of  its 
beautifully  projecting  cornice,  o  globe,  coloured  aa 
of  fire,  bii  rf  fa  long  over-shadow  teg  wings 

of  the  very  brightest  azure. — This  wondrous  sud 
giant  porlal  stands  well ;  alone,  detached  a  little  way 
from  the  mass  of  the  great  ruins,  with  no  columns, 
walls,  or  propyltea  immediately  near.  I  walked 
slowly  up  lo  it.  through  ihe  long  lines  of  sphinxes 
which  lay  couchant  on  either  side  of  ibe  broad  road 
(once  paved),  as  they  were  marshalled  by  turn  who 
planned  iheec  princely  structures] — we  know  not 
wben.  Thev  ere  of  stone  less  durable  than  granite  : 
their  general  forms  are  fully  preserved,  but  the  de- 

in  i«.  iii  most  of  them,  worn  oway.- 

In  thooo  forms,  in  that  courhed  posture,  in  the  do 
earing,  shapeless  heads,  the  huge  worn  paws,  the 
little  image  between  t  hem.  and  the  sailed  lee  green 
ed  in  its  crossed  hands,  ihere  is  something  which 
disturbs  you  wilh  a  sense  of  swe.  In  the  locality 
you  cannot  err ;  you  are  on,  a  hiitaarvi  vo  vVsmsJosssx 
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temple ;  one  that  the  Roman  came,  a*  you  come,  lo 
wish  and  admire,  and  the  Greek  before  him.  And 
you  know  that  priest  and  king,  lord  and  slave,  the 
festival  throng  and  the  solitary  worshipper,  trod  for 
centuries  where  you  do :  and  you  know  that  there 
has  been  the  crowding  flight  of  the  vanquished  to- 
wards their  sanctuary  and  laat  hold,  and  the  quick 
trampling  of  armed  pursuers,  and  the  neighing  uf  the 
war-horse,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
■bout,  as  of  a  king,  among  them,  all  on  this  silent 
•pot.  And  ymi  Bee  before  you,  and  on  all  sides, 
rains! — the  stonee  which  formed  wells  and  square 
temple-towers  thrown  down  in  vast  heaps ;  or  still, 
in  large  musses,  erect  aa  the  builder  placed  ihein, 
and  where  their  material  has  been  line,  their  sur- 
faces and  corners  smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by 
time.  They  ure  neither  grey  nor  blackened ;  like 
the  bonea  of  man,  they  seem  to  whiten  under  the 
•un  of  the.  desert.  Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no 
rank  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  no  wall-flower  or  wild 
fig-tree  to  robe  them,  and  to  conceal  their  deformi- 
ties, and  bloom  above  them.  No ; — all  is  the  na- 
kedness of  desolation — the  colossal  skeleton  of  a 
giant  fabric  standing  in  the  unwatered  aand,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence." 

This  we  think  is  very  fine  and  beautiful : 
Bat  what  follows  is  still  better ;  and  gives  a 
clearer,  as  well  as  a  deeper  impression,  of  the 
true  character  and  effect  of  these  stupendous 
remains,  than  all  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  Denon  and  his  Egyptian  Institute. 

"There  are  no  ruins  like  these  ruins.  In  the 
first  court  you  pan  into,  you  find  one  large,  lofty, 
solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped  and  scattered 
fragments,  which  had  formed  a  colonade  of  one- 
and-twenty  like  it.  You  pause  awhile,  and  then 
move  slowly  on.  You  enter  a  wide  portal,  and  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  co- 
lumns,* on  which  I  defy  any  man,  sage  or  savage, 
to  look  unmoved.  Their  vast  proportions  the  bet- 
ter taste  of  after  days  rejected  and  disused :  but  the 
■till  astonishment,  the  serious  gaze,  the  thickening 
breath  uf  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  an  ad- 
miration not  to  bo  checked  or  frozen  by  the  chilling 
rule j  of  taste. 

"  We  pissed  the  entire  day  in  these  ruins ;  each 
wandering  about  alone,  as  inclination  led  him.  De- 
tailed de«eriptiona  I  cannot  give ;  I  have  neither  the 
skill  or  the  patience  to  count  and  to  measure.  I  as- 
cended a  wine  of  the  great  propvlon  on  the  west, 
and  sat  there  long.  Ierrpl  round  the  rolostal  tlalun! 
I  scaled  myself  on  a  fallen  obelisk,  and  gazed  upat 
the  three,  yet  standing  erect  amid  huge' fragments 
of  fallen  granite.  I  sauntered  slowly  round  every 
part,  examining  the  paintings  and  hieroglyphics, 
and  listening  now  and  then,  not  without  a  smile,  to 
our  polite  little  circronr,  as  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
descending lava  tit,  he  pointed  to  manv  of  the  sym- 
bols, saying,  '  litis  means  water.'  and  '  that  means 
land,'  '  this  stability,'  '  that  life.*  and  '  here  is  the 
name  of  Berenice.' — Smut  in  Egypt,  pp.  88 — 92. 

"  From  hence  we  bade  our  guide  conduct  us  to 
some  catacombs;  he  did  so,  in  the  naked  hill  just 
above.  Some  arc  passages,  some  pits :  but,  in  Gene- 
ral, passages  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there 
you  may  find  a  bit  of  the  rock  or  clay,  smoothed 
and  painted,  or  bearing  the  mark  of  a  thin  fallen 
coating  of  com  post 'ion  ;  but.  for  the  most  part,  tiiev 
are  quite  plain.  Bones,  ran*,  and  the  scattered 
limbs  of  skeletons,  which  have  been  torn  from  their 
coffins,  stripped  of  their  grave-clothes,  and  robbed 
of  the  sacred  scrolls  placed  wiih  thorn  in  the  tomb, 
lie  in  or  around  these  '  open  sepulchres.'  We  found 
nothing ;  but  surely  the  rrry  rag  blown  to  your  feet 
is  a  relic.  May  it  not  have  been  woven  by  some 
damsel  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  the  song  that 


•  The  cemrnl  row  have  the  enormous  diameter 
af  eleven  French  feet,  the  others  that  of  eight. 


lightens  labour,  twenty  centuries)  ago?  or  «at?  k 
not  have  been  carried  with  a  sigb  to  The  tiring-sM 
of  the  temple  by  one  who  brought  it  to  swathe  ua 
cold  and  stiffened  limbs  of  a  being  lored  in  life,  ■at' 
mourned  and  honoured  in  his  death?  Yea,  it  ill 
relic ;  and  one  musing  on  which  a  warm  fancy  aufat 
find  wherewithal  to  beguile  a  long  and  auuaay 
walk."— Ibid.  p.  100,  101. 

"  We  then  returned  across  the  plain  to  our  boa, 
passing  and  pausing  before  the  celebrated  siliisf 
statues  so  often  described.  Tbey  are  seated  sa 
thrones,  looking  to  the  east,  and  on  the  Nil*;  is 
this  posture  they  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height; 
and  their  bodies,  limbs,  and  heada,  are  large,  •press- 
ing, and  disproportioned.  These  are  very  awful 
monuments.  They  bear  the  form  of  man;  sot 
ihere  is  a  something  in  their  very  posture  wbica 
touches  the  soul:  There  they  ait  erect,  calat; 
They  have  seen  generation  upon  generation  sweat 
away,  and  still  their  stony  gaze  is  fixed  on  man  us- 
ing and  perishing  at  their  leet !  'Twas  late  sal 
dark  ere  we  reached  our  home.  The  day  toltowiaj 
we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  and  row 
through  a  narrow  hot  valley  in  the  Desert,  to  tat 
tombs  of  the  kings.  Your  Arab  catches  at  the  beat 
of  your  ass  in  a  wild  dreary-looking  spot,  about  aw 
miles  from  the  river,  and  motiona  yon  to  light.  Us 
every  side  of  you  rise  low,  but  steep  hilis,  of  the 
most  barren  appearance,  covered  with  loose  and 
crumbling  stones,  and  you  stand  in  a  narrow  bridle- 
path, which  seems  to  be  the  bottom  ot  a  nanus! 
ravine;  you  would  fancy  that  you  had  lust  year 
way ;  but  your  guide  leads  you  a  few  paces  forward, 
and  you  discover  in  the  aide  of  the  hill  an  opeoinf 
like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  At  the  entrance,  yoa  ob- 
serve that  the  rock,  which  is  a  close-grained,  bat 
soft  stone,  has  been  cut  smooth  and  painted.  Hi 
lights  your  wax  torch,  and  you  pasa  into  a  long  cor- 
ridor- On  either  aide  are  small  apartments  which 
you  stoop  down  to  enter,  and  the  walls  of  whichyoa 
rind  covered  with  paintings:  scenea  of  litis  faithfully 
represented ;  of  ncry-iay  lift,  its  pleasures  and  la- 
bours ;  the  instruments  of  its  happiness,  and  of  its 
crimes!  You  turn  to  each  other  wiih  a  delight, 
not  however  unmixed  with  sadness,  to  mark  how 
much  the  days  of  man  then  passed,  ns  they  do  to 
this  very  hour.  You  see  the  labours  of  agnculion 
— the  sower,  the  basket,  the  plough ;  the  steers; 
and  the  artist  has  playfully  depicted  a  call  skipping 
among  the  furrows.  You  nave  the  making  of  bread, 
the  cooking  for  a  feaat ;  you  have  a  flower  gardea, 
and  a  scene  of  irrigation ;  you  see  couches,  sofas, 
chairs,  and  arm-chairs,  such  as  might,  this  day, 
adorn  a  drawing-room  in  London  or  Taris;  yoa 
have  vases  of  every  form  down  to  the  common  j*g, 
(ay  !  such  as  the  brown  one  of  Toby  Philnot) ;  you 
have  harps,  with  figures  bending  over  them,  and 
others  seated  and  listening ;  you  have  harks,  with 
large,  curious,  and  many-coloured  sails  ;  lastly,  yoa 
have  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the  dagger,  the 
bow,  the  arrow,  the  quiver,  spears,  helmets,  and 
dresses  of  honour. — The  other  scenes  on  the  walls 
represent  processions  and  mysteries,  and  all  the 
apartments  are  covered  with  them  or  hieroglyphics. 
1  here  is  a  small  chamber  with  the  cow  ot  lsis,  and 
there  is  one  large  room  in  an  unjinitktd  stale,— 
designs  chalked  off.  that  were  to  have  been  com- 
pleted on  diat  to-morrow,  which  never  came '" 
Ibid.  pp.  104—109. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  We  cannot  afford 
to  make  an  abstract  of  this  bonk,  and  indeed 
can  find  room  but  for  a  few  more  specimen*. 
He  meets  with  a  Scotch  Mameluke  at  Cairo : 
and  is  taken  by  Mr.  Salt  to  the  presence  of  All 
Pacha.  He  visits  the  pyramids  of  course,  de- 
scribes rapidly  and  well  the  whole  process  of 
the  visit — ami  thus  moralises  the  conclusion:— 

"lie  who  has  stood  on  the  summit  i-f  the  iw*t 
ancient,  and  yet  tho  most  mighty  monument  ot  his 
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•  and  pride  ever  raised  by  mnn.  and  li«»  looked 

d  la  the  Ittr  horizon,  where  I.ybin  nnd 

hi»  lie  silent,  and  haih  seen,  m  his  feet,  ihrlaml 

•  dividing  their  dark  solitudes  with  a  narrow 

Mltiful  aim!  green,  lha  mere  enamell< 

ug  of  one  sirliiurjf  sinning  river,  mutl   n  a  m  im- 

Meions  w Inch  he  can  never  convey,  for  he  cannot 

efine  Mi'  in  lo  himself. 

"  They  nre  <  lie  lombs  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, 

y»  inc  Ltrecien.     They  nrf  iheiomba  of  Seth  and 

noch,  guys  (tic  wild  nnd  imaginative  Arabian  ;  on 

irnveller,   wilh  a  mind  warmed,  perliapa, 

irt,  lella  ynu  ihni  ihe  large  py- 

nid  in.ii/  have  comained  ihe  aahea  of  the  pa 

oscplt.     [i   19  all  this  which   consiliums  ihe  vers 

isrrn  ofa  visit  to  these  amicnt  monuments.     V-ni 

oile,  and  your  amila  is  followed  and  reproved  by 

'|h.    Urn-  Iking  vuu  Jhw» — thai  ihe  chief,  and  the 

nnd  i be  pnei  of  ihe  times  of  old,  BCD 

vho   mark   fielda  aa   they  pass  with  their  own 

utghiv  names,'  huve  rerianily  been  here;  that  Al- 

turred  his  war-horse  lo  ita  base;  and 

rthngnni*.  wilh  miked  fool,  has  probably  Mood 

on  its  summit. — Sonus  in  Egypt,  pp.  158,  159. 

■  is  described  in  great  detail,  and  fre- 

nently  with  great  feeling  and  eloquence.    He 

iw  a  i  '|N\rd  there — very  beautiful 

'itle.    One  of  hs  moat  characteristic 

■s,  however,  is  that  of  the  female  slave 

tat. 

'■  W.  stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  large  building, 

i,  turning,  entered  a  court  of  no  great  size,  with 

i  rang'  Ms  nil  round  ;  open  doors  ehow- 

,    they  were  dark  and  wretched.     At  them.. >r 

1  or  sat  small  groups  ol  female 

■laves:  nl«i  from  within  these  chambers,  you  might 

catch  the  moving  eyes  and  while  leeih  of  lha 

shunned  ihe  light.    There  was  a  gallery  above  with 

other  ro  slave  girls  leaning  on  ihe  rail — 

ler,  nil  laughter  ' — ihetr  long  hair  in  numerous 

:  curia,  white  wilh  fat ;   ibeir  laces,  arms,  and 

bosoms  thining  with  urease.  Exposure  in  the  ninrkel 

i  ol  their  joy.  Their  core,  iheir intry, 

lb*  brr  "  ihemauck, ihe  hand  thai  leil  ihetr 

IbrfOltea,  but  resigned,  given  up, 

as  thing,  gone  for  ever,  left  in  anoiher  world      The 

toila  and  terrors  of  the  wide  desert,  the  hard  and 

he  swollen  fool,  the  whip,  the  aealding 

tear,   the    curse;  all,   all   nre   behind;   hope  meets 

them  again  here ;  and  paints  some  mas'er  kind ; 

sa  gentle;  some  babe  or  child  to  win 

the   he  ,  Mind-women    they   may  hear  a 

nnd  die  lha  cnniented  inmatea  of  some 

harem." — Ail.  pp.  178,  179. 

Hi-  .lin  -  not  think  much  of  Ali'snew  Insti- 
ite — though  he  was  assured  by  one  of  the  tu- 
ilut  iti  pupil*  were  to  be  taught  "ewy- 
We  have  learned,  from  unnueslion- 
i  tthority,  that  from  this  eceryfntng,  all 
that  n  lates  lu  Politics,  Religion,  and  I'hiloso- 
eicluded  ;  and  ihni  little  is 
propo.i.i.1  i,i  be  taught  but  the  elements  of  the 
useful  arts.     Th  uly  library  of  Eu- 

ropean books,  almost  all  French, — the  most 
OBiupicuous  backed,  '  Victoirea  des  Francaia  j 
— and  besides  t hi < •  ^ - • ,  "Lei  Liaiaoot  Dangav 
tsjsJaos!"— only  on<  l"»'k  in   English,  though 
not  ilUchosen — "  Malcolm's  Persia."    He  was 
•it  at  Alexandria  in  n  lime  of  plague — 
II    was  obliged   lo  return,   when 
lo  land  two  -iok  men,  and 
nrrn  a  new  quarantine  of  observation. 

mi  admirable  deaoripliou  of  Va- 

lln-  ii  hole  island — and  ihen  of  Sj  ra- 
Calnnin;  but  we  ran  give  only  the 
nl  to  .Etna— and  that  rather  lor  the 


scene  of  the  Sicilian  cottage,  than  for  the 
sketch  of  the  n>  ntain; — 

"  It  was  near  ten  o'clock  when   ihe  youth  wl 
led  t tie  way  stopped  before  j  ai 
a  by-lane  "I   Nicoluei,  lbs  guide's  he  said   it  was. 
and  hailed  ihctn.     The  door  was  o|» 
■truck;  and  the  fnmily  was  rou  illecied 

round  me  ;  a  grcy-l  •  nsnrii  and  hu 

two  hardy,  plain,  dark  young  men,  broihei 
of  whniu   was  in  his  holiday  gear,  new  bri 
I  garters,  and  flowered  waistcoat,  ami 
shin,  nnd  shining  In  hand. 

I  •  imiuniaiii-girl  beaten  with  winds,'  look* 
ing  curious,  yet  fearless  and  '  chaste  as  ihe  har- 
dened rock  on  which  she  dwell  ;'  and  a  I 
twelve,  an  Dnconaciooa  figure  in  the  group,  last 
slumbering  in  bischnheaon  the  hard  floor  (Had 
were  they  of  the  dollar-bringing  stranger,  but  sur- 
■  xccllcnza's  fancy  I  it  thai 

hour  ;  cheerfully,  however,  IM gay  youth  snipped 
off  hu  hnlidav-gnrb,  and  put  on  a  dirty  shin  and 
thick  brown  cloibes,  and  took  his  cloak  and  went 
to  borrow  a  mule  (for  I  found,  hv  their  consulta- 
tion, that  there  was  some  trick,  this  not  be 
regular  privileged  guide  family.'  During  his  ah. 
lha  girl  brought  me  a  draught  of  wine,  and 
all  stood  round  with  welcoming  and  rlntiering 
hiughinga,  and  speeches  in  Sicilian,  Which  1  did 
rim  understand,  but  which  gave  me  plcnsure,  and 
made  me  look  on  their  dirty  and  crowded  cottage 
aa  one  I  had  rather  trust  to.  if  I  knocked  el 

■  dollar,  than  the  lordliest  manaion  of  the 
richesi  noble  in  Pieilv. 

"  For  about  four  miles,  your  mule  stumbles  along 
safely  over  a  bed  of  lava,  lying  in  masses  on  the 
ruiitl  ;  then  vnu  enter  ihe  woody  region  :   ihe  wood 
i»  open,  of  oaks,  not  large,  vet  good-afted 
growing  ■  raid  fern;  and,  la.*lly,  eel  on  a 

soft  barren  soil,  and  pursue  ilip  nseent  till  you  find 
n  glistering  »  hite  crust  ol  snow  ol  no  depth,  crack- 
ing under  your  mute's  trend  ;  soon  after,  you  nnive 
at  a  mime  eonage,  called  Cam  which 

lliv  guide  had  mil  got   ihe  ! 

tnd  we  lied  Hpoui  n  by,  and  scrambling 

over  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and  up  the  loilaorot  and 
slipper v  asceni  of  the  cone,  I  sat  me  down  on 
ground  all  hot,  and  smoking  with  salphureoos 
vanonr.  which  has  for  the  first  few  minute-  ihe 
effect  ni  milking  your  eves  smart,  sad  w-ntpr,  of 
ing  away  your  breath.  Ii  yet 
wanted  hull'  an  hour  to  the  break  of  day.  and  I 
wrapped  my  cloak  close  reund  me  lo  guard  mo 
from  the  keen  air  which  came  up  over  il  ■ 

it; I  simw  that   lay  spread  at   the  foot  "I  ihe 

amnking  cone,  where  1  wna  seated. 

"  The  earliest  dawn  gave  lo  my  view  ihe  awful 
crater,  wilh  ii*  two  deep  mouths,  from  onv  whereof 
-ued  large  volumes  of  thick   whi'e  smoke, 
■     up   ill    closet*    crowding    i-lmirN  ; 

iw  the  earth  loose,  ami  with  crisped, 
vellow. mouthed  small  cracks,  up  which  camn  linle, 
light,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  thai  soon  diasipalod  in 
Ihe  upper  air,  fee. — And  when  you  turn  to  gate 
downwards,  anil  SM  ihe  gulden  sun 
light  and  niajesiy  t"  waking  mill 

I'litt  fellows,  and  ihe  dun   vapour  of  ihe  night  roll 
IW,  nnd  capes,  and  hills,  nnd  town*,  nnd  ihe 
•an   nre  seen  aa  through  a  thin  tit 
nor  eyes  fill,  and  your  dean  swells  ;  nil  tde 
-  you  enjoy,  all  die  innocent  pleeeuie 
find    in   your  wandi  I  u  Ml  h 

in  storm,  and  in  ban  ••  was 

V  given  to  your  half-breathed  prayer,  all 
rush  in  a  moment  on  your  soul. 

//.,./  pp.  ra- 

The  foltowfrtg  brief  sketch  of  the  rustic 
aubergea  of  Sicily  is  worth  preserving,  as 
well  as  the  sentiment  with  which  it  clo 

"  The  chamberenf  the.p  rude  inns  won'' 
■t  first,  any  one.    Thtee  cm  Wi  \>«A*  \w.v 
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upon  iron  trestle*),  with  broad,  yellow-striped. 
coitm  matlreseee,  turned  up  on  them ;  a  table  and 
chairs  of  wood,  blackened  by  age,  and  of  forma 
belonging  to  the  past  century ;  a  daub  or  two  of  a 

Sicture,  and  two  or  three  coloured  prima  of  Ma- 
onnaa  and  saints :  a  coarse  table  cloth,  and  coarser 
napkin;  a  thin  blue-tinted  drinking  glass;  dishes 
and  plates uf  a  striped,  dirty-coloured,  pimply  ware  ; 
and  a  brass  lamp  with  three  mouths,  a  shape  com- 
mon to  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  Madrid,  and  aa  ancient 
as  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  themselves. 

"  To  me  it  had  another  charm ;  it  brought  Spain 
before  me,  the  peasant  and  his  cot,  and  my  chance 
billets  nmotu  that  loved  and  injured  people.  Ah  ! 
I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  but  this  only  I  will  venture 
to  say.  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fsney  that  the 
Spaniard,  the  most  patiently  brave  and  resolutely 
persevering  man,  aa  a  man,  on  the  continent  of 
Euro  e,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  he  feels  galling 
vid  detestable."—  Sana  M  Egypt,  pp.  368,  269. 

The  picture  of  Naples  is  striking;  and  re- 
minds us  in  many  places  of  Mad.  de  Stael'a 
splendid  sketches  from  the  same  subjects  in 
Corrinne.  But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  now 
with  our  extracts;  and  shall  add  but  one  or 
two  more,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
tle mind  and  English  virtues  of  the  author. 

"  [  next  went  into  the  library,  a  noble  room,  and 
a  vast  collection.  I  should  much  like  to  have  seen 
those  things  which  are  shown  here,  especially  the 
handwriting  of  Tassn.  I  was  led  as  jar,  and  into 
the  apartment  where  they  are  shown.    I  found 

{iriests  reading,  and  men  looking  as  if  they  were 
earned.  I  was  confused  at  the  creaking  of  my 
boots;  I  gave  the  hesitating  look  of  a  wish,  but  I 
ended  by  a  blush,  bowed,  and  retired.  I  passed 
•gain  into  the  larger  apart  mem,  and  I  felt  composed 
as  I  looked  around.  Why  life,  thought  I,  would 
be  too  short  for  any  human  being  to  read  these 
folios ;  but  yet,  if  silo  from  the  pedant's  frown, 
one  could  have  a  vast  library  to  range  in,  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  the  man  of  middle  age,  who 
regretted  his  early  closed  lexicon,  might  open  it 
again  with  delight  and  profit.  While  thus  musing, 
in  pumped  two  travellers, — my  countrymen,  ray 
bold,  brave  coumiymcn — not  intellectual,  I  could 
have  sworn,  or  Lavater  is  a  cheat— 

"  Pride  In  their  port,  denance  In  their  eye  :"— 

They  strode  across  to  confront  the  doctors,  and 
demanded  to  see  those  sights  to  which  the  book 
directed,  and  the  grinning  domettiquc  de  place  led 
them.  I  envied  them,  and  yet  was  angry  with 
them  ;  however.  I  soon  bethought  me,  such  are  the 
men  who  are  often  sterling  characters,  true  hearts. 
They  will  find  no  seduction  in  a  southern  sun  !  hut 
back  to  the  English  girl  they  love  best,  to  be  liked 
tyher  softer  nature  the  belter  for  having  seen  Italy, 
and  taught  by  her  gentleness  to  speak  about  it 
pleasingly,  and  prize  what  they  have  seen ! — Such 
are  the  men  whom  our  poor  men  like. — who  are 
generous  masters  and  honest  voters,  faithful  hus- 
>ands  and  kind  fathers ;  who.  if  thev  make  us  smiled 
•t  abroad  in  peace,  make  us  feared  in  war,  and  any 
M  of  whom  is  worth  to  his  country  far  more  than 
S  dozen  mere  sentimental  wanderers." 

Ibid.  pp.  29fi— 298. 
"  Always  on  quitting  the  museum  it  is  a  relief  to 
drive  somewhere,  that  you  may  relievo  the  mind 


and  refresh  the  sight  with  a  view  of  earth  and  asm 
The  view  from  the  Belvidere,  in  ■  he  garden  of  St. 
Martino,  close  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  is  sal 
to  be  unequalled  in  the  world.  I  was  walkingaka] 
the  cloister  to  it,  when  I  heard  voices  behiua  at, 
and  aaw  an  English  family— father,  mother, ait 
daughter  and  son,  nf  drawing- room  and  unman 
ages.  I  turned  aaide  that  1  might  not  intrudia 
them,  and  went  to  take  my  gaze  m  hen  they  east 
away  from  the  little  balcony.  I  saw  no  fcaiam; 
but  the  dress,  the  gentle  talking,  and  the  quins* 
of  their  whole  manner,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  A 
happy  domeatic  English  family !  parents  travelbaf  ■ 
delight,  improve,  and  protect  their  children ;  yuntf* 
onea  at  home  perhaps,  who  Hill  sit  next  summer  a 
the  shady  lawn,  and  listen  aa  Italy  is  talked  ovrr, 
and  look  at  prints,  and  torn  over  a  sister's  stack- 
book ,  and  beg  a  brother's  journal.  Magically  venal 
is  the  grandeur  of  the  scene — the  pleasant  city ;n 
broad  bay ;  a  little  sea  that  knowa  no  stonni;  at 

Krden  neighbourhood ;  ita  lamed  Vesuvius,  a* 
>king  either  vssi.  or  dark,  or  dreadlul — all  bsjst 
and  smiling,  garmented  with  vineyards  brlow,  asi 
its  brow  barren,  yet  not  without  a  hue  of  that  ssta 
er  alaty  blueneaa  which  improves  a  niouniaa-i 
aspect ;  and  far  behind,  stretched  in  their  lull  ass) 
forma,  theahadnwy  Appcninea.  (>aze  and  go  back, 
Engliah !  Naples,  with  all  its  beauties  and  n 
pleasures,  ils  tressury  of  ruins,  and  recollects*!, 
and  fair  works  of  art;  its  soft  music  and  balmy  an 
cannot  make  you  happy ;  may  gratify  the  gaatsl 
taste,  but  never  suit  the  habits  of  your  mind.  Iksn 
sre  many  homeless  solitary  Englishmen  whoaajal 
sojourn  longer  in  such  scenes,  and  be  soothed  sf 
them;  but  to  become  dwellers,  sen  led  resideaa, 
would  be,  even  for  them,  impossible." 

Ibid.  pp.  301—3(0. 

We  must  break  off  here — though  there  » 
much  temptation  to  go  on.  But  we  have  now 
shown  enough  of  these  volumes  to  enableM 
readers  to  judge  safely-  of  their  character— 
and  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  steal  more 
from  their  pages.  We  think  we  have  extract- 
ed impartially ;  and  are  sensible,  at  all  events, 
that  we  have  given  specimens  of  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  authors  style. 
His  taste  in  writing  certainly  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable. He  is  seldom  quite  simple  or  natural, 
and  sometimes  very  fade  and  affected.  Ha 
has  little  bits  of  inversions  in  his  sentences, 
and  small  exclamations  and  ends  of  ordinary 
verse  dangling  about  them,  which  we  often 
wish  away — and  he  talks  rather  too  mi'ch  of 
himself,  and  his  ignorance,  and  humility, 
while  he  is  turning  those  line  sentences,  and 
laying  traps  for  our  applause.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  things,  the  books  are  very  interest- 
ing  and  instructive ;  and  their  merits  greatly 
outweigh  (heir  defects.  If  the  author  has 
occasional  failures,  he  has  frequent  felicities: 
— and,  independent  of  the  many  beautiful 
and  brilliant  passages  which  he  has  furnished 
for  our  delight;  has  contrived  to  breathe  over 
all  his  work  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  cor.teot- 
ment,  which,  if  it  does  not  minister  (at  li 
ought)  to  our  improvement,  must  at  least 
disarm  our  censure  of  all  bitterness. 
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(JTaiinarn,  1809.) 

Iters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends.  4to.  pp.  380.  Kidderminster:  1808. 


Warduhton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our 
Great  Divines — the  last,  perhaps,  of  any  pro- 
fession, among  us,  who  united  profound  le arn- 
ing  with  great  powers  of  understanding,  and, 
along  with  vast  and  varied  stores  of  acquired 
knowledge,  possessed  energy  of  mind  enough 
to  wield  them  with  ease  and  activity.  The  days 
of  the  Cud  worths  and  Barrows — the  Hookers 
and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by.  Among  the 
other  divisions  of  intellectual  labour  to  which 
the  progress  of  society  has  given  birth,  the 
business  of  reasoning,  and  the  business  of 
collecting  knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  put  into  separate  hands.  Our  scho- 
lars are  now  little  else  than  pedants,  and  an- 
tiquaries, and  grammarians, — who  have  never 
exercised  any  faculty  but  memory ;  anil  our 
reasoners  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly 
provided  with  learning;  or,  at  any  rate,  make 
but  a  slender  use  of  it  in  their  reasonings  Of 
the  two,  the  reasoners  are  by  far  ihe  best  off; 
and,  U|X)n  many  subjects,  have  really  profited 
by  the  separation.  Argument  from  authority 
is.  in  general,  the  weakest  and  the  most  tedi- 
ous of  all  arguments;  and  learning,  wenre  in- 
clined to  believe,  has  more  frequently  played 
the  part  of  a  bully  than  of  a  fair  auxiliary; 
".  been  oftenerused  to  frighten  people  than 
to  convince  them. — to  dazzle  and  overawe, 
rather  than  to  guide  and  enlighten.  A  mo- 
.l.rii  writer  would  not,  if  he  could,  reason  as 
Barrow  and  Cud  worth  often  reason  :  and  every 
reader,  even  of   Warburlon,  must  bare  fell 

i  ■  learning  often  encumber*  rather  than 
assists  his  progress,  ami,  like  shining  armour, 
adds  mure  to  his  terrors  than  1o  his  Strength. 
The  true  theory  of  this  separation  may  be, 
therefore,  that  scholars  who  are  capable  of 
ing.  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of 
p;  while  those  who  have  no- 
else  must  continue  to  set  it  forward  — 

if  gentlemen  now-a-days  keep  their  gold 
in  their  pockets,  instead  of  wearing  it  on  iheir 
clothes — while  the  fashion  of  laced  suits  still 
their  domestics.  There  are 
Individuals,  however,  who  still  think  that  a 
man  ol  rank  looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet 

imbroidery,  and  that  one  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  can  now  counterfeit  that  appear- 

i  little  too  easily.  We  do  not  presume 
to  settle  so  weighty  a  dispute  ; — we  only  take 
the  liberty  of  observing,  that  Warburlon  lived 
to  see  the  fashion  go  out :  and  was  almost  the 
la.»t  native  gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  full 
trimmed  coat. 

He  whs  not  only  the  last  of  our  reasoning 
echolars.  but  the  last  also,  we  think,  of  our 
powerful  polemics.  This  breed  too,  we  take 
It,  is  extinct ; — and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it. 
Those  men  cannot  be  much  regretted,  who, 

i  I  of  applying  their  great  anil  active 
faculties  in   making-  their  fallows  better  or 


cordiality  among  all  the  virtuous  ami  enlight- 
ened, wasted  their  days  in  wangling  BBM 
idle  theories;  and  in  applying,  to  the  -j .  re- 
lative errors  of  their  equafs  in  talents  uud  in 
virtue,  those  terms  of  angry  reprobation  a  huh 
should  be  reserved  for  vice  and  mal 
:  In  neither  of  these  characters,  |hen>fon 
'  we  seriously  lament  that  Warburlon  is  uot 
likely  to  have  any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  extraordinary  person 
was  a  Giant  in  Literature — with  many  of  the 
vices  of  the  Gigantic  character.    Slioug  as  he 
was,  his  excessive   pride  and  overweening 
vanity  were  perpetually  engaging  him  in  en- 
•  s   which   he  could   not  accomplish; 
,  while  such  was  his  intolerable  arrogance  in- 
wards his  opponents,  and    his   insole. 
wards  those  whom  he  reckoned  as  his  mfe- 
j  riors,  that  he  made  himself  very  generally 
1  and  deservedly  odious,   and  ended    by  doing 
'considerable  injury  to  all  the  causes  which 
he  undertook   to  support.     The  Borah)  and 
the  boldness  of  his  manner — the  resentment 
of  his  antagonists — and  the  consternation  of 
his  friends,  insured  him  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention  at  the  beginning  :  But  such 
was  the  repulsion  of  his  moral  qualities  as  a 
writer,  and  the  fundamental  unsoundness  of 
most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no  sooner 
ceased  to  write,  than  he  ceased  to  DO  It  KJ  or 
inquired  after, — and  lived  to  see  those  erudite 
volumes  fairly  laid  on  the   shelf,  which   ho 
fondly   exacted   to   carry   down  a  gruwing 
fame  to  posterity. 

The  history  of  Warburton,  indeed,  is  un- 
commonly curious,  and  his  fate  instructive. 
He  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Newark ;  and 
probably  derived,  from  his  early  practice  in 
that  capacity,  that  love  of  controversy,  and. 
that  habit  of  scurrility,  for  w  Inch  he  mi  iter- 
wards  distinguished.  His  first  literary  asso- 
ciates were  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad; 
and  his  first  literary  adventure  the  publication 
of  some  poems,  »  hich  well  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  those  worthies.  He  helped  "  pil- 
fering Tibbalds"  to  some  notes  upon  Shake- 
speare ;  and  spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr. 
Pope's  talent-,  and  severely  of  his  mot 
his  letters  to  Concannen.  He  then  hired  his 
|ien  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Juiisdiclioa 
of  Ihe  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  having  now 
entered  the  church,  made  a  more 
endeavour  to  magnify  his  profession,  and  to 
attract  notice  to  himself  by  the  publication 
of  his  once  famous  book  on  "the  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State,''  in  \i  hich  all  the 
presumption  and  ambition  of  his  nature  Wi 
first  made  manifest. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
passed  over  from  the  patty  o(  V.Vi«  tSwvc^Ns 
that  of  Pope-,  avw\  ptoc\a\TOe\Vv%  toRiewta 
pretty  a\irupl\y,  \rj  vinVinc,  axv  «\sft*w*.V* 
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tions  which  had  been  thrown  on  its  theology 
and  molality.  Pope  received  the  services  of 
this  voluntary  champion  with  great  gratitude; 
and  Warburton  having  now  discovered  that 
he  was  not  only  a  great  poet  but  a  very  honest 
man,  continued  to  cultivate  his  friendship  with 

freat  assiduity,  and  with  very  notable  success: 
or  Pope  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
made  him  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  and  to 
Mr.  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  who  gave  him  his 
niece  in  marriage,— obtained  a  bishopiic  for 
him, — and  left  him  his  whole  estate.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  published  his  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses," — the  most  learned,  most  arro- 
gant, and  most  absurd  work,  which  had  been 
produced  ill  England  for  a  century; — and  his 
editions  of  Pope,  and  of  Shakespeare,  in  which 
he  was  scarcely  less  outrageous  and  fantas- 
tical. He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in 
a  style  full  of  insolence  and  brutal  scurrility ; 
and  not  only  poured  out  the  most  tremendous 
abuse  on  the  infidelities  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume,  but  found  occasion  also  to  quarrel 
•with  Drs.  Middleton,  Lowth,  Jortin,  Leland. 
and  indeed  almost  every  name  distinguished 
for  piety  and  learning  in  England.  At  the 
same  time,  he  indited  the  most  highflown 
adulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived 
to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke; — while,  in 
the  midst  of  affluence  and  honours,  he  was 
continually  exclaiming  against  the  barbarity 
»f  the  age  in  rewarding  genius  so  frugally, 
and  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  ma- 

fistrate  to  put  down  fanaticism  and  infidelity, 
'he  public,  however,  at  last,  grew  weary  of 
these  blustering  novelties.  The  bishop,  as 
old  age  stole  upon  him,  began  to  doze  in  his 
mitre;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with 
the  true  spirit  of  an  underling,  persisted  in 
keeping  up  the  petty  traffic  of  reciprocal  en- 
comiums, yet  Warburton  was  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic long  before  he  sunk  into  dotage,  and  lay 
dead  as  an  author  for  many  years  of  his  natu- 
ral existence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  his 
reputation,  partly  to  the  unsoundness  of  his 
general  speculations,  and  chiefly  to  the  of- 
fensiveness  of  his  manner.  The  fact  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret 
it;  and,  whatever  Dr.  Hurd  may  have  thought, 
it  must  have  had  other  causes  than  the  decay 
of  public  virtue  and  taste. 

In  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly 
over  the  vehement  and  imposing  treatises  of 
Warburton,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  per- 
teive,  that  almost  every  thing  that  is  original 
ju  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  erroneous; 
and  that  his  great  gifts  of  learning  and  argu- 
mentation have  been  bestowed  on  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  give  currency  to  untenable  paradoxes. 
His  powers  and  his  skill  in  controversy  may 
indeed  conceal,  from  a  careless  reader,  the 
radical  fallacy  of  his  reasoning;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  he  frequently 
has  the  better  of  his  adversaries  upon  inci- 
dental and  collateral  topics,  and  never  fails  to 
make  his  triumph  resound  over  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
oe  should,  for  a  while,  have  got  the  credit  of 


a  victory,  which  is  now  generally  adjudged  n 
his  opponents.  The  object  of  "the  Divine 
Legation,"  for  instance,  is  to  prove  that  tht 
mission  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God,— 
because  his  system  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  suit 
of  rewards  and  punishments !  And  the  ob- 
ject of  "the  Alliance"  is  to  show,  that  tin 
church  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it.  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  England)  is  entitled 
to  a  legal  establishment,  and  the  protection  of 
a  test  law, — because  it  constitutes  a  tcjantt 
society  from  that  which  is  concerned  in  tht 
civil  government,  and.  being  equally  sovereign 
and  independent,  is  therefore  entitled  to  treat 
with  it  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equably.  Tht 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,  we  are  assured,  in  tht 
same  peremptory  manner,  contains  merer/ 
the  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleost; 
and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testament  Greek 
a  conclusive  proof  both  of  the  eloquence  and 
the  inspiration  of  its  authors.  These  fancies, 
it  appears  to  us,  require  no  refutation ;  and, 
dazzled  and  astonished  as  we  are  at  the  nek 
and  variegated  tissue  of  learning  and  aiga- 
ment  with  which  their  author  has  invested 
their  extravagance,  we  conceive  that  no  ma 
of  a  sound  and  plain  understanding  can  ever 
mistake  them  for  truths,  or  waver?  in  the  least 
degree,  from  the  conviction  which  his  own 
reflection  must  afford  of  their  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity. 

The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  hit 
subordinate  general  propositions;  which,  hi 
so  far  as  they  are  original,  are  all  brought 
forward  with  the  parade  of  great  discoveries, 
and  yet  appear  to  us  among  the  most  futile 
and  erroneous  of  modern  speculations.  We 
are  tempted  to  mention  two,  which  we  think 
we  have  seen  referred  to  by  later  writers  with 
some  degree  of  approbation,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  make  a  capital  figure  in  all  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  Warburton.  The  one 
relates  to  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
laws,  as  dealing  in  Punishments  only,  and  not 
in  Rewards  also.  The  other  concerns  hit 
notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of  moral 
Obligation. 

The  very  basis  of  his  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  to 
the  well-being  of  society,  is,  that,  by  human 
laws,  the  conduct  of  men  is  only  controlled 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  excited  by 
the  hope  of  reward.  Both  these  sanctions, 
however,  he  contends,  are  necessary  to  regu- 
late our  actions,  and  keep  the  world  in  order; 
and,  therefore,  legislators,  not  finding  rewards 
in  this  world,  have  always  been  obliged  to 
connect  it  with  a  future  world,  in  which  they 
have  held  out  that  they  would  be  bestowed 
on  all  deservers.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we 
believe,  to  put  this  most  important  doctrine 
on  a  more  injudicious  foundation  ;  and  if  this 
were  the  only  ground  either  for  believing  or 
inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  we 
should  tremble  at  the  advantages  which  the 
infidel  would  have  in  the  contest.  We  shall 
not  detain  our  readers  longer,  than  just  Vo 
point  ont  three  obvious  fallacies  in  this,  the 
most  vaunted  and  confident,  perhaps,  of  all 
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the  Warbnrtonian  dogmata.  In  the  first  place, 
t    is  obvious   lhal    disorders  in  society  can 
I)  be  said  10  be  prevented  by  the  hope 
of  future  rewards  :  the  proper  use  of  that  doc- 
being,  not  to  repress  vice,  but  to  console 
on.     Vice  and   disorder  can  only  be 
quelled  by  the  dread  of  future  punishment — 
whether  in  this  world  or  the  next;  while  it  is 
obvious   that   the  despondency  and  distress 
which  may  be  soothed  by  the  prospect  of 
future  bliss,  are  not  disorders  within  the  pur- 
-lator.     In  the  second  place, 
it  is  obviously  not  true  that  human  laws  are 
necessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing 
rewards.      In   many   instances,  their  enact- 
have  this  direct  object;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  it  was  thought  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  they  might  reward  quite 
as  often  as  they  punish.     But,  in  the  third 
the  whole  argument  proceeds  upon  a 
gross  and  unaccountable  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  and  object  of  legislation  ; — a  very 
bnef  explanation  of  which  will  show,  both 
that  the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue  are  just 
as  sure  as  the  temporal  punishments  of  vice, 
and  at  the  same  time  explain  why  the  law 
has  so  seldom  interfered  to  enforce  the  for- 
mer.    The   law  arose  from   human   feelings 
•lions  of  justice  ;  and  those  feelings  and 
notions,  were,  of  course,  before  the  law,  which 
Only  came  in  aid  of  their  deficiency.     The 
al  am!  necessary  effect  of  kind  and  vir- 
lucl    is,  to  excite   love,  gratitude, 
and   b  ; — the  effect  of  injury  and 

e  resentment,  anger,  and  re- 
While    there    was   no   law   and    no 
men  must  have  acted  upon  those 
■  I  acted  upon  them  in  their  whole 
t.     He  who  rendered  kindness,  received 
kindness;  and  he  who  inflicted  pain  and  suf- 
fering, was  sooner  or  later  overtaken   by  re- 
torted pain  and  suffering.  Virtu.'  teas  rewarded 
ore,  and  vice   punished,  at   all   times; 
and   both,  we   must   suppose,    in   the  same 
id  degree.     The  reward  of  virtue, 
produced    no   disturbance    or  dis- 
.  and   after  Bociet]  -nbmilted  to  regula- 
,    lilt   in   the   hands  of 
■  lean. I   sympathetic  kindness.     But  it 
was   far  ol!  ith   the   punishment  of 

Resentment  and  revenge  tended  always 
10  a  dangerous  excess, — (vera  liable  to  be  as- 
i  as  the  pretext  for  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion.— and,  at  all  event-,  had   a   ten. I 

ntment,  in  an  in- 
s  of  violence  and   01 
v.  therefore,  took  this  duty  into 
fcands.     It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the 
nie,  that  sanction  of  punishment,  which 
whs  coeval  with  vice  and  with  society,  and 
I,  in   the  very  notion  of  in- 
tnsferred  the  right  of  apply- 
ing it  from  tfie  injured  individual  to  the  pub- 
id  tempered   its  application  by  more 
tial  and  e\ti  .vs  of  the  circum- 

linmicncy.     But  if  the  pun- 

Uhme  be  not  ultimately  derived  from 

law,  neither  it  thi 

though  human  passions  made  it  necessary  for 


ishment,  it  evidently  would  not  odd  to  its  per- 
fection, to  make  it  also  the  distributer  of  re- 
wards; unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  a  simi- 
lar disorder  was  likely  to  arise  from  leaving 
these  to  the  individuals  affected.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however  not  only  that  there  it  no  like- 
lihood of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such  an 
interference  would  be  absurd  and  impi 
ble.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  human  laws 
do  in  general  provide  punishments  only,  and 
not  rewards;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are, 
on  this  account,  imperfect  or  dV 
that  human  conduct  is  not  actual!; 
by  the  love  of  happiness,  as  much  as  by  the 
dread  of  suffering.  The  doctrine  of  n  lulure 
slate  adds,  no  doubt,  prodigiously  t..  Imth  these 
motives ;,  but  it  is  a  rash,  a  presumptuous, 
and,  we  think,  a  most  short  d  nar- 

row view  of  the  case,  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  impossibility  of  rewarding  virtue' 
on  Earth,  that  has  led  legislators  to  secure  tho 
peace  of  society,  by  referring  it  for  its  recom- 
pense to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogma  to  which  we  alluded,  is 
advanced  with  ei[iml  confidence  and  preten- 
sions ;  and  is,  if  possible,  still  more  shallow 
and  erroneous.  Speculative  moralists  had 
been  formerly  contented  with  referring  moral 
obligation,  either  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  a 
ption  of  utility; — Warburton,  without 
much  ceremony,  put  both  these  together! 
But  his  grand  discovery  Is,  that  Bran  ihis  tie 
is  no!  OOghjflM  that   the   idea   of 

moral  obligation  is  altogether  incomplete  and 
imperfect,  unless  a  be  made  to  n-st  also  on 
llir  )fill  of  a  Snpermr.  There  is  no  point  in 
nil  his  philosophy,  of  which  ha  is  rnoti 
than  of  this  pretended  discovery  ;  and  he 
of  it.  we  are  persuaded,  twenty  times, 
without   on.  ing    the   gross   fallacy 

which  it  involves.  The  fallacy  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  stating  an  erroneous  proposition — for 
it  is  Certain]]  true,  that  the  command  of  a 
superior  will  generally  constitute  an  obliga- 
tion :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  that  litis 
is  a  separate  or  additional  ground  of  obliga- 
tion,— and  in  not  seeing  that  this  vaunted  dis- 
covery of  a  third  principle  for  the  foundation 
of  morality,  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  indi- 
vidual instance  or  exemplification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility. 

Why  are  we  bound  by  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior?— evidently  for  no  other  reason,  than  be- 
cause superiorly  implies  a  pmrrr  to  a  (feet  our 
happiness:  and  the  expression  of  i 
us.  that  our  happiness  will  be  affected  by  our 
disobedience.      An   obligation    is   sou 
which  constrains  or  induces  us  to  act  ; — but 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  motive 
lor  the  actions  of  rational  and  sentient  I 
than  the  love  of  happiness.     It  is  the  desire 
ol  happjneet — well  or  ill  undent 
widely  or  narrowly,— that  necessarily  di 
all  our  actio  rt  the  bottom  of  all  our 

conceptions  ol  morality  or  duty  :  and  the  will 
of  a  superior  can  only  constitute  a  ground  of 
obligation,  by  connecting  itself  with  in 
gle  mid  unh  '■    If  it  wei 

to   disjoin    the  idea  of  our  own  1 
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■vious,  that  we  should  no  longer  be  under  any 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  will  of  that  supe- 
rior. If  we  should  be  equally  secure  of  hap- 
piness— in  mind  and  in  body — in  time  and  in 
eternity,  by  disobeying  his  will,  as  by  com- 
plying with  it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  expression  of  that  will  should 
impose  any  obligation  upon  us :  And  although 
it  be  true  that  we  cannot  suppose  such  a  case. 
it  is  not  the  less  a  fallacy  to  represent  the  will 
of  a  superior  as  a  third  and  additional  ground 
of  obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author, 
and  superadded  to  the  old  principle  of  a  regard 
to  happiness,  or  utility.  We  take  these  in- 
stances of  the  general  unsoundness  of  all 
Warburton's  peculiar  doctrines,  from  topics 
on  which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  less  extravagant  than  on  any  other. 
Thorn?  who  wish  to  know  his  feats  in  criticism, 
may  be  referred  to  the  Canons  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards; and  those  who  admire  the  originality  of 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries,  are  recom- 
mended to  look  into  the  ileum  of  Metirsius. 

Speculations  like  these  could  never  be  pop- 
liar;  and  were  not  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, even  of  the  studious,  longer  than  their 
novelty,  and  the  glare  of  erudition  and  orig- 
inality* which  was  thrown  around  them,  pro- 
tected ihem  from  deliberate  consideration. 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  public  alienation 
from  the  works  of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  revolting  arrogance  of  his 
general  manner,  and  the  offensive  coarseness 
of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we 
think,  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat 
worse  than  mere  error  in  reasoning,  or  ex- 
travagance in  theory.  They  are  not  only  of- 
fences of  Ihe  first  magnitude  against  good 
taste  and  good  manners,  but  are  likely  to  be 
attended  with  pernicious  consequences  in 
matters  of  much  higher  importance.  Though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  reverend  person's  abhorrence  for  vice 
and  infidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion,  that 
his  writings  have  been  substantially  prejudi- 
cial to  ihe  cause  of  religion  and  morality ;  and 
that  it  is  fortunate  for  both,  that  they  have 
now  fallen  into  general  oblivion. 

They  have  produced,  in  the  first  place,  all 
the  mischief  of  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  some 
sense,  a  successful  example  of  genius  and 
learning,  associated  with  insolence,  intoler- 
ance, and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage. 
All  men  who  are  engaged  in  controversy  are 
apt  enough  to  be  abus  ve  and  insulting. — and 
clergymen,  perhaps,  rather  more  apt  than 
others.  It  is  an  intellectual  warfare,  in  which, 
as  in  other  wars,  it  is  natural,  we  suspect,  to 
be  feiocious,  unjust,  and  unsparing;  but  ex- 
perience and  civilisation  have  tempered  this 
veh"mence,  by  gentler  and  more  generous 
maxims. — and  introduced  a  law  of  honourable 
hostility,  by  which  the  fiercer  elements  of  our 
naturearc  mastered  and  controlled.  Nogreat- 
er  evil,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined,  than  the 
violation  of  this  law  from  any  quarter  of  influ- 
ence ami  reputation  ; — yet  the  Warburtonians 
may  be  said  to  have  used  their  best  endeav- 
ours to  introduce  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons, 
and  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  quarter, 


in  the  fields  of  controversy.  Fortunately, 
their  example  lias  not  been  generally  follow 
ed ;  and  the  sect  itself,  though  graced  vitk 
mitres,  and  other  trophies  of  worldly  succea, 
has  perished,  we  think,  in  consequence  of  ua 
experiment. 

A  second,  and  perhaps,  a  still  more  fora» 
dable  mischief,  arose  fiom  the  discredit  wltick 
was  brought  on  the  priesthood,  and  indeed 
upon  religion  in  general,  by  this  inteichange 
of  opprobrious  anu  insulting  accusationsamoog 
its  ministers.  If  the  abuse  was  justifiable, 
then  the  church  itself  gave  shelter  to  tollr 
and  wickedness,  at  least  as  great  as  was  to m 
found  under  the  banners  of  infidelity ; — if  if 
was  not  justifiable,  then  it  was  apparent,  tint 
abuse  by  those  holy  men  was  1:0  j  roof  of  de- 
merit in  those  against  whom  it  was  directed: 
and  the  unbelievers,  of  course,  w  ere  funnelled 
with  an  objection  to  the  sincerity  of  those  in- 
vectives of  which  they  themselves  were  the 
objects. 

This  applies  to  those  indecent  expression 
of  violence  and  contempt,  in  which  Waiburtoi 
and  his  followers  were  accustomed  to  indulge, 
when  speaking  of  their  Christian  and  clrrici 
opponents.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  *• 
think,  arose  fiom  the  intemperance,  coarse, 
ness,  and  acrimony  of  their  r»  maiks,  even  00 
those  who  were  enemies  to  revelation.  There 
is,  in  all  well-constituted  muds,  a  natural 
feeling  of  indulgence  towards  those  errors  of 
opinion,  to  which,  from  the  infiiniity  of  human 
reason,  all  men  are  liable,  and  of  lompsMoc 
for  those  whose  errors  have  endangered  their 
happiness.  It  must  be  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  candid  and  liberal  persons,  thciefore,  to 
regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  and  to  reason 
with  them  with  mildness  and  foibeaiai.ee. 
Infidel  writers,  we  conceive,  ma\  geierallj 
be  allowed  to  be  actual  ui.believe'is;  fi.r  it  11 
difficult  to  imagine  what  other  motive  than  a 
sincere  persuasion  of  the  tiulh  of  their  opin- 
ions, could  induce  them  to  become  objects  of 
horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  commu- 
nity, by  their  disclosure.  From  what  vices 
of  the  heart,  or  from  what  defects  in  the  un- 
derstanding, their  unbelief  may  have  originat- 
ed, it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  deteimine; 
but  it  seems  obvious  that,  for 'the  unbelief  it- 
self, they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  leviled; 
and  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  j-eisuadirg 
Ihe  public  that  their  opinions  are  refuted  ont 
of  a  regard  to  human  happiness,  is  to  treat 
their  aulhor(whose  happiness  is  moM  in  dan- 
ger) with  some  small  degree  of  liberality  and 
gentleness.  It  is  also  pretty  generally  iakea 
for  granted,  that  a  very  angry  disintant  is 
usually  in  the  wrong;  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
much  confidence  in  the  argument,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  or  legal  danger 
of  the  opposite  doctrine;  arid  that,  when  an 
unsuccessful  and  unfair  attemj  t  is  trade  to 
discredit  the  general  ability  or  personal  worth 
of  an  antagonist,  no  great  rel.ance  is  under- 
stood to  be  placed  on  the  argument  by  which 
he  may  be  lawfully  opposed. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  Is 
the  case  of  the  Warburtonian  controversies 
There  is  no  man,  we  believe,  hnwover  he  stay 
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be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  the 
Brinciples  maintained  by  Lord  Uuiiugbroke, 
by  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  who  has  not  fell  in- 
dignation and  disgust  at  the  brutal  violence, 
!  contempt,  and  the  flagrant  unfair- 
ness with  which  they  are  treated  by  tins 
learned  author, — who  nas  not,  for  a  moment. 
taken  part  with  them  against  so  ferocious  ami 
iniullun.'  an  opponent,  and  wished  for  the 
Blurt ilir.it  11  hi  a i  id  chastisement  of  the  advocate, 
even  while  impressed  with  the  greati  - 
tnlion  for  the  cause.  We  contemplate  this 
of  orthodox  fury,  in  short,  with  some- 
:  of  the  same  emotions  with  which  we 

•Id  sci'  a  heretic  subjected  to  the  torture 


at  a  freethinker  led  out  to  the  slake  by  a  zeal- 
ous inquisitor.    If  this,  however,  be  the  effect 


principles  are  settled,  and  whose  faith  is  nui- 
fmni'il  by  habit  and  reflection,  the  o 
quences  must  obviously  be  still  more  pemi- 
eioua  for  those  whose  notions  of  religion  arc 
•till  uninformed  and  immature,  and  whose 
minds  are  open  to  all  plausible  and  liberal 
impressions.  Take  the  ens,',  for  inslain  I 
a  young  man,  who  lias  been  delighted  with 

the  elo  |i :eol  Bolingbroke,  and  the  sagacity 

■ltd  ingenuity  of  Hume; — who  knows,  more- 
over, that  the  One  lived  in  intimacy  with  Pope, 
ami  Bvvift,  and  Atterbury,  and  almost  all  the 
Ihy  and  eminent  persons  of  his  time; — 
and  that  lie  other  was  the  cordial  friend  of 
Robertson  an!  Blair,  and  was  irreproachably 
correct  and  amiable  in  every  relation  oi  life; 

I— and  who,  perceiving  with  alarm  lie  len- 
i  il  their  speculations,  applies 

to  w  ,  an  antidote  to  the  poison  !»• 

Bin>  bare  imbibed.  In  vYarburton  ha  will  then 
read  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  paltry  driveller — 
■  a  pitiable  scoundrel — and  Hume  a 
iu'i\  dialectician,  who  ought  to  have  1" 
On  the  pillory,  and  whose  heart  was  as  base 
and  corrupt  as  Ins  understanding  was  oon- 
lemptible !  Now.  what,  are  would  ask  anv 
man  oi  common  candour  and  obeui  vatit 
the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind 
of  any  ingenious  and  able  yoong  man  by  this 
at\  i  tat  ion  '    Infallibly  to  make  him 

take  part  n  ilh  ihe  reviled  and  insulted  liti 
— to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  eonfoter 

tfa  contempt  and  disgust, — and  most  pn 
Wy  in  conceive  a  fatal  prejudice  against  the 
cause  of  religion  itself — thus  in  happily  asso- 
ciated with  coarse  and  ignoble  scurrility.  He 
must  know  in  ■  certainty,  In  the  tirst  place, 
that  ilir  contempt  of  the  orthodox  champion  is 
either  affected,  ur  proceeds  1'iorn  most  trroas 

ign>  i      -since  the  abilities 

Of  the   reviled  writers  is  proved,  not   Ofllj   b> 

hi«  own  feeling  and  experience,  but  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  public  and  ol  all  men  of  intel- 
ligence.    He  most  think,  in  the  second  DUMB, 

that  the  imputations  on  their  stond  north  are 

false  and  calumnious,  both  from  the  fact  of 
their  Ions  friendship  with  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  character!  of  their  ape,  and  from  the 

k obvious  Irrelevancy  of  this  topic  in  a  fair  refu- 
tation ill  tie  ng  the 
ordinary  maxims  by  which  we  judge  of  a  dis- 
pui  .                                     temper  and  his  fair- 


ness, he  disables  both  the  judgment  nnd  Ihe 
candour   of  hi*   instructor,  and  conceit 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  ol  the  cause  winch 
has  been  attacked   in  a   manner  so  unwar- 
rantable. 

We  have  had  occasion,  oflener  than  once, 
to  trace  an  effect  like  this,  liom  this  fierce 
and  overbearing  aspect  of  orthodoxy; — and 
we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  out  readers, 
whether  it  be  not  the  very  efft  ci  which  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  on  all  joulhlul  minds 
of  any  cons.deruble  strength  and  originality. 
Il  is  to  such  persons,  how.  .1  such 

only,  that  the  refutation  of  infidel  nritefl 
Ought  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  un  ,1  to 
w  nte  books  against  Hume  and  Voltaire  fol  the 
dm  of  the  learned  and  orthodox  pan  ol  the 
English  clergy.  Such  woiks  are  necessarily 
supposed  to  be  intended  lor  the  bet 
young  persons,  who  have  eilhci 
some  partiality  lor  those  seductive  wril 

are  otherwise  in  danger  ol  led  by 

them.    It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 

they  know  and  admire  their  real  excellence* J 
— and  it  might  consequently  be  inferred,  that 

tlie_\  will  nol  listen  w  ilh  peculiar  cnrnplac,  ney 
to  a  refutation  of  their  errors,  which  sets  out 
with  a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  of 
then  talents  and  charncleis. 

We  aie  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bully- 
ing and   abusive    tone  of   Ihe   Waibiirtoniun 
school,  even   111   it-  contention   with   ndidels, 
16  more  hairn  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
Iterated    more    youthful    and    aspiring 

front  the  tine  laith.  than  any  other 
error  into  which  teal  hai  evei  betrayed  oitho- 
doxy,  It  mny  afford  a  sort  of  vindictive  de- 
light to  iln-  xeaJoteirho  staid  in  no  need  of 
the  instruction  ol  which  it  should  be  ihe  te* 
hide;  but  it  will,  to  n  certainty,  revolt  and 
diagusi  all  those  to  whom  thai  instiuctionwai 

■  all  the  generous  1 
of  their  nature  on  the  sale  of  infidelity, — and 
make  piety  and  reason  itsell  ai  p<  at  like  pre- 
judice  and   bigotry,      We  think   il   loilunate, 

therefore,  upon  the  whole, that  the  conlrover- 
,-ial  w  ritingaof  Warburton  have  sin  ad]  | 
into  oblivion,  -eince,  even  il  we  though)  more 
In^hl)  than  we  do  of  the  substantial  merit  of 

Hiiieiits,  we  should  still  be  ol  opinion 
that  they  were  likely  to  do  mere  mischief 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  sOJ  bjatries  which 
it  was  their  professed  object  to  countcnict  and 
discredit. 
These  desultory  observations  ha 

omplstely  away  from  lie-  book  h)  the 
title  of  which  they  were  si:  hat  we 

have  forgotten  to  announce   10  . 
that  it  contains  a  series  of  familial  letters,  ad- 

I   bj  Waiburlon   to  Do  1  wards 

Bishop)  Hurd,  from  the  Mar  1749,  when  their 
acquaintance cornniPticedjdow  n  10  1776.  when 

the  increasing  infirmitiea of  ihe  formei  put  a 
slop  to  the  correspondence.    Some  li 
was  made  of  these  letters  in  the  life  of  his 
friend,  which  Bishop  Hurd  published,  after  a 
very  long  delay,  in  17W  .  but  the  treasure  was 

hoarded  up,  in  the  main,  till  the  death  •  I 
prelate  ;  soon  alter  which,  the  present  volume 
was  prepared  for  publication,  in  obedience  to 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


the  following  intimation  prefixed  to  the  origi- 
nal collection,  and  now  printed  in  the  front 
of  the  book : — 

"  These  lenem  give  so  true  a  picture  of  the 
writer's  character,  and  are,  besides,  so  worthy  of 
aim  in  all  respects  (I  mean,  if  the  reader  can  forgive 
the  p'aylulnessof  his  wit  in  some  instances,  and  the 
partiality  of  his  friendship  in  many  more),  that,  in 
honour  of  his  memory.  I  would  have  them  published 
after  my  death,  and  ihe  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  them,  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Worcester 
Infirmary." 

The  tenor  of  this  note,  as  well  as  the  name 
and  the  memory  of  Warburton,  excited  in  us 
no  small  curiosity  to  peruse  the  collection  ; 
and,  for  a  moment,  we  entertained  a  hope  of 
finding;  this  intractable  and  usurping  author 
softened  down,  in  the  gentler  relations  of  pri- 
Tate  life,  to  something  of  a  more  amiable  and 
engaging  form :  and  when  we  found  his  right 
reverend  correspondent  speaking  of  the  play- 
fulness of  his  wit,  and  the  partiality  of  his 
friendships,  we  almost  persuaded  ourselves, 
that  we  should  find,  in  these  letters,  not  only 
many  traits  of  domestic  tenderness  and  cor- 
diality, but  also  some  expressions  of  regret 
for  the  asperities  with  which,  in  the  heat  and 
she  elation  of  controversy,  he  had  insulted  all 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  It  seems  natural, 
too,  to  expect,  that  along  with  the  confessions 
of  an  author's  vanity,  we  should  meet  with 
some  reflections  on  His  own  good  fortune,  and 
some  expressions  of  contentment  and  gratitude 
for  the  honours  and  dignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him.  In  all  this,  however,  we 
have  been  painfully  disappointed.  The  arro- 
gance and  irritability  of  Warburton  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  these  Letters, — nor 
his  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  his  prepos- 
terous estimate  of  his  own  merit  and  import- 
ance. There  is  some  wit — good  and  bad — 
scattered  through  them:  and  diverse  frag- 
ments of  criticism  :  But  the  staple  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  his  own  praise,  and  that  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  magnifies  and  exalts,  indeed, 
in  a  way  that  is  very  diverting.  To  him,  ami 
his  other  dependants  and  admirers,  and  their 
patrons,  he  is  kind  and  complimentary  to  ex- 
cess;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  regards 
with  contempt  and  indiffeience.  The  age  is 
a  good  aire  or  a  bad  age,  according  as  it  ap- 
plauds or  neglects  the  Divine  Legation  and 
the  Commentary  on  Horace.  Those  who 
write  against  these  works  are  knaves  and 
drivellers, — and  will  meet  with  their  reward 
in  the  contempt  of  another  generation,  and 
the  tortures  of  another  world! — Bishojiics 
and  Chaucellorships,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  little  for  those  who  extol  and  defend  them  ; 
— and  Government  is  reviled  for  leaving  the 
press  open  to  Bolingbroke.  and  tacitly  blamed 
for  not  setting  Mr.  Hume  on  the  pillory. 

The  natural  connection  of  the  subject  with 
the  general  remarks  which  we  have  alreadv 
premis'-d,  leads  us  to  begin  our  extracts  with 
a  few  snecimons  of  that  savage  asjieritv  to- 
wards Christ iansand  Philosophers,  upon  which 
we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  pass  a 
(lenience  of  reprobation.  In  a  letter,  dated  in 
1740.  we  have  the  foWosv'uvg  \mawxgo  »V>tm\' 
Mr.  Hume, — 


"  I  am  strongly  tempted,  too,  to  have  a  strata  a 
Hume  in  parting.  He  is  the  author  of  a  little  bosk, 
railed  Philosophical  Essays ;  in  one  part  of  whits, 
he  argues  against  the  being  of  a  God,  and  in  anode 
(very  needlessly  you  will  say)  against  the  posabibr 
of  miracles.  He  hat  crowned  the  liberty  of  the  ami. 
And  yet  he  has  a  considerable  post  under  the  Go- 
vernment !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  justice  ■ 
hissrgumenta  against  miracles,  which  I  think  might 
be  done  in  few  worda.  But  does  he  deserve  » 
tice  t  Is  he  known  amongst  you  t  Pray  anna 
me  these  questions;  for  if  his  own  weight  keep 
him  down,  /  thould  be  lorry  to  ronlribmle  to  hit  «i 
vancemrnt — to  ony  place  but  the  Pilloru." — p.  11. 

In  another  place,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  under 
date  of  1757,  when  Mr.  Hume's  reputatka. 
for  goodness,  as  well  as  genius,  was  folly  «*• 
tablished: — 

"  There  is  an  epidemic  madness  amongst  us ;  It- 
day  we  burn  with  the  feverish  heat  of  Superviikw; 
to.  morrow  we  a'and  fixed  and  frozen  in  Atheism. 
Expect  to  hear  that  the  churches  are  all  crowded 
next  Friday;  and  that  on  Saturday  they  boysf 
Hume's  new  Essays;  the  first  of  which  (and  plies) 
vou;  is  The  Natural  Hilton/  of  Religion,  for  wfcidl 
t  will  trim  the  rogue's  jacket,  at  least  sit  upon  as 
skirts,  as  you  will  see  when  you  come  hither,  sal 
find  his  margins  scribbled  over.  In  a  word,  us 
Essay  is  to  establish  an  Atheistic  naturalism,  Eki 
Bolingbroke  ;  and  he  goea  upon  one  of  B.'s  cipiul 
arguments,  that  Idolatry  and  Polytheism  were  be- 
fore the  worship  of  the  one  God.  It  is  full  of  ab- 
surdities; and  here  I  come  in  with  him  ;  for  lis) 
thorn  themiehet  knave*:  but,  as  you  well  observe, 
to  do  their  business,  is  to  show  them  fool*.  Tbej 
say  this  man  hss  several  moral  qualities.  It  at* 
be  so.  But  there  are  vices  of  the  mind  as  we) 
as  body ;  and  a  Wickeder  Heart,  and  mare  deter- 
mined to  do  public  Mischief,  1  think  I  newer  knew." 

p.  17* 

It  is  natural  and  very  edifying,  after  all  this, 
to  find  him  expressing  the  most  unmeasured 
contempt,  even  for  the  historical  works  of  thil 
author,  and  gravely  telling  his  beloved  friend, 
who  was  hammering  out  a  puny  dialogue  on 
the  English  constitution,  "As  to  Hume's  His- 
tory, you  need  not  fear  being  forestalled  by  a 
thousand  such  writers.  But  the  fear  is  natural 
as  I  have  often  felt,  and  as  often  experienceo 
to  be  absurd  !"'  We  really  were  not  aware, 
either  that  this  History  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  irreligious  publication  ;  or  that 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Robertson 
had  no  warm  side  to  religion,  more  than  his 
friend.  Both  these  things,  however,  may  bo 
learned  from  the  following  short  paragraph. 

"  Hume  has  outdone  himself  in  this  new  history, 
in  showing  his  contempt  of  religion.  This  is  on* 
;>f  tlx-se  proof  chnrces  which  Arbuthnol  speaks  of 
in  his  treatise  of  political  lying,  to  try  how  murk 
the  public  will  bear.  If  this  history  be  vtll  reeeirei, 
J  thall  conclude  that  there  it  even  an  end  of  all  »'«• 
fence  to  religion.  But  I  should  thirk  it  will  not; 
because  I  fancy  the  good  reception  of  Robertson's 
proceeded  from  the  decency  of  it." — p.  207. 

The  following  is  the  liberal  commentary 
which  this  Christian  divine  makes  upon  Mr. 
Hume's  treatment  of  Rousseau. 

"  It  is  a  truth  easily  discoverable  from  his  wri- 
tings, that  Hume  could  have  but  one  motive  in 
bringing  him  over  (for  he  was  tinder  the  protection 
of  Lord  Mnrcshal)  and  thnt  van,  cherishing  a  nan 
irfcosc  writings  mre  as  mifh'.errnt  to  society  at  hi* 
own.    '\\\ft  wu\*  <&  >\w  v^^V-oWo^hera  are  saon 
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Mr  na'ural  genius  :  none  it  oil  in  V. 

and  much  again  in  ibeir  good  faith. 
■ 

ho  oil  saw  i 

!i  In   did  |    Hume'*  eolilne**  male  htm 

[ Mt  /r»i  r, ],.<,-,  ,,,  /,,,..  But  ii  is  neither  verts 
1  thtit  Ims  made  either  of  them  philot>"|> 
•Wily  only.     r*Of  which,  10  be  aure 
serve  ■  finsiox."— pp.  28C,  1 

i   all  llii",  it  can  surprise  us  very  litlle 
ir  him  etui  Voltaire  a  scounrtrtl  and  n 
in  the  bi tt ■  ■  -  1 1,  qua- 

liy  tin-  name  of  "a  vn- 

Km...  people 
:■■!!  thousand  copies ol  his  M 
while  iln'  Divine  Legation  beg  in  to  lie  heavy 
on  the  shelves  of  his  bookseller.  It  may  be 
orlh  while,  however,  lo  see  how  ihisotthn- 
i  mi  the  •■h'nili  mill  of 
liurelnncn.  The  following  short  pa— ga  will 
ve  Ih'  Ii lit  upon  tin'  h>1 

ii  serve  to  exemplify  the    bom 
lnl.iiinii  winch  the  reverend  eorrespoiuJonti 
I  with  each  other,  ami  the  coarse 
it  by  which  Warburton  war-  ■  a  -r- 
hed. 

Voo  were  made  for  higher  ihinga:  and  mv 
leurs  is.  thai  fan  give  me  n  hint  you 
lo  pursue  ihem.  Whai  will  not  aurh 
city  and  inch  i  pen  do,  eiiher  to  shame  or  to 
10  a  miserable  sg,'  '  The  eharch,  likr  the 
ii  wurth  saving ;  not  fur  ihe  sake  of 
lajM  ftMStt  nuil  vermin  that  ttlmatt  fitful  tt 
:  made  most  noise  and  clsmour  m  it, 
•r  tlic  luile  corner  of  miionoliiy,  that  wns  as 
rturh  distressed  by  ihe  slink  within,  us  by  the  tem- 
pest without." — pp.  *3,  W. 

In  another  place, he  aaya,  "lam  - 
upon  it.  I  am  afraid  that  both  you  ami  I  shall 
■■  common  sense,  as  wel]  aa  learning;  in 
evnreml  brotherhood  ,'!  and  aftei 
complains  thai  he  has  laboured  all  his  life  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  clergy,  and  been  re- 
paxl  with  nothing  but  ingratitude,  In  the  close 
of  anothei  letter  on  the 

a   presumption,  which  the  event  has  al- 
ready i  ball  melan- 
you  and  I  flnelj 
So  mint  arborts.  alleri  ijtttt  jeculo  pro- 
- 
Pin                 ■  only  general    ■ 

1  irrita- 
tion.     Let  ns   impure  how  he   speaks  i 

mould  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  aft) 

■  .>  I>r.  Balsruy,  wedo  not  remember 
e  any  thing  reapectfu]  of  a  single 
rhout    tin-    whole    vol 
", 

■  \\  hich  «  il  for  -ii,  h  of 

press  their  dissent  from 

ild  make  that  important  blockhead 

-  ,.  kn,  w  whom)  preseh  against 

■  me'  me  at  t',,tiri.  ,»r  m  Powiaor  New- 

raailr-ll >       Ami  what  wn*  ii  lo  liim.  whether 

I      It    micl<t   he  u  > 
a*  him.  if  the  Chri$tiant  /,„,/   nont  neither! — 
f,    /  //  «.  *>e  mut'h  trouble  tnm*tlf  utmut 

grtattrr.  whilr*  he  stands  i 

i .  to  the 
these  modern  Jew,  is  a  lit  !e  lis- 
'  ptr/orniihee." — p.  "-J. 


in  jest ;  nut  in  fierce 


Now.  this  is  not  said  in 
and  iwenbi 
wotnlerliil  a  picture  ol  the  temper  and  liberal- 
it  r  of  a  (  the  dispute! 
amour;  the  grammarians  do  of  the  irritability 
nl  I  rin  . 
deeil.  with  which  be  speaks  ol   III-  BlraVl 

whn  were  in  general  learned  divines,  is  equally 
keen  ami  Batting  with  thnt  which  lie  » •-. 
towards  Hume  and  Bolingbroke     He  I. 

knew   tell   thomand    faults   iii   his  wmk  .  but 

iva  never  found  ens  of  ihem.    Nobody 

i  answered   linn    yeC    bul  al  thi 

it  man  «  hum  he  men- 
tions "  must  share  in  the  silenl  contempt 
with  which  I  (real  mj 

his  onliiniM   style  in   those   Bfoy/ul  and 

Iciii'is.     Of  known  and 
individuals,  he  t.ilks  in  the  some  li 
e/usrine  arid  anhuoaity.    Dr.  Lowtn, 

Ihe  learned  and  veneral  -inloti, 

had  oo  i  omplain  ol 

sentations  in  Warbtirton's  writing 
to  ihe  ii  his  lalhet  :  an, I.  after  some 

amicable  oorreapoi  led  tin  iraiter  to 

the  i  ublie  in  a  shun  and  ternpemti 

the  manner  in  which  be  is  Healed  for 

it  in  this  E]  ondenoe, 

"  All  you  snv  ;i!..iih    I,,,wili'a  pnmphlrt  breathes 

ihr   purest  spun  of   friendship       ll>-   leii 

rrtftininc.  Ci,»I  knatr*.  unit  I  nhn  (na  a  certain  'Trie 

of  die  like  great  importance), 

are  mnoh  beta*  thi  these 

Bel  ihe  firanL'rsi  ihHrgofalli  is  thi*  mnn'i 
ioUeass  In  pabltshmi  i  withow  my  leave 

,,r  '  iimm  Icl-je       I   rrinrinber  srvernl   l,ieg   tellers 
pn»s>il  liriwern  lis.    And  I  [.  in,  inln'r  roa  mm  the 
iriiirs.     Hoi  I  have  mi   tuiallv  forgot   die  co 
that  I  em  m  a  !,•*«  for  the  mesnn  words. 

"  In  n  arord,  yen  are  rig  hi  — II  lie  ejc| u-d  sn 

answer,  ha  will  certainly  find  himiell  . 

sva  I  rould  make  as  good  *p,iti  with 
-inn.  as  ever 
was  made  with  htm,  in  ihe  old  Morn 

pp.  ::.i.  ta. 

AmotiJi  (he  mnny  able  men   ulm   ll 

errora 
and  fan  ol  the  pic  lished 

were   .lurtin   and    I  ■•]:•  n,  1 .      Dr,  .loilin  h 
ion's   theory    ol    lie 
.T'neid  ;  and    I)r.  l,.-l:ind  to    Ins    notion  •■!   ll.e 

nee  of  the  Evangelists;  and  l-'ih  with 
1 1   ami   moderation.     Warburton 

would    rml,  or    Maid    001    nn-wcr ,--  bill    Ins 

faithful  esquire  was  at  hand 

ini.ns  j  from  the  pen  of  Di   1 

Hurd,    were   KOI    lerlli,    li   ■  ltd   \\:" 

and    his   paradoies,  beyond   the   level   of  a 
Jorlin  of  envy,  and  10  con- 
vict I, eland  ■  e   mi, I   ertiir.      I 

ami  sieved  foi  himsell    n  1 1 . 1   in  the  opinion  of 
nil  the  world,  completely  demolished  h 
tagoniat.   Jortin  contented  himsell  with 
ing  al    the  weak    and   i 

I  wilh  won- 
tiering  at  his  talent  for  \ 

i,w I  either  of  '!  hlcta ; 

—and  in  lie  riend.  no  notice  wVx«\- 

e\el    was  lakeii  i,(   \\\is  hviVumv-toJ 

rouAd  h/.-.-e  V>c«  ii  \..- 
lot  then  taint  i • 
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brought  back  to  notice  in  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us; — aud  Warburton  is  proved  by  his 
letters  to  have  entered  fully  into  all  the  paltry 
keenness  of  his  correspondent,  and  to  have 
indulged  a  feeling  of  the  most  rancorous  hos- 
tility towards  both  these  excellent  and  accom- 
plished men.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says. 
"  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  this  correction  of  Leland.  I  have 
desired  Coloiiei  Harvey  to  get  it  reprinted  in 
Dublin,  which  I  tuxk  *»ut  a  proper  teturn  for 
Leland's  favour  in  Loru'on."  We  hear  noth- 
ing mo. %  however,  on  this  subject,  after  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Leland's  reply. 

With  regard  to  Jortin,  again,  he  says,  "Next 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  myself  so  finely 

J  raised,  is  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  seeing 
ortin  mortified.  I  know  to  what  degree  it 
will  do  it ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  mortified. 
One  thing  I  in  good  earnest  resented  for  its 
baseness,"  &c.  In  another  place,  he  talks  of 
his  "mean,  low,  and  ungrateful  conduct;" 
and  add?,  "  Jortin  is  as  vain  as  he  is  dirty,  to 
imagine  that  I  am  obliged  to  him,"  &c.  And, 
after  a  good  deal  more  about  his  "mean,  low 
envy,"  "  the  rancour  of  his  heart,"  his  ,:  self- 
importance,"  and  other  good  qualities,  he 
•peaks  in  this  way  of  his  death — 

"  I  see  by  the  papers  thnt  Jortin  is  dead.  His 
overrating  his  abilities,  and  the  public's  underra- 
ting them,  made  to  gloomy  a  temper  rat,  as  the  an- 
cients  expressed  it,  hit  own  krarl.  If  hi*  death  dis- 
tresses his  own  family,  1  shall  be  heartily  sorry  for 
tkii  accident  of  mortality.  If  not,  fAere  is  no  lost— 
men  to  himself .'" — p.  $40. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  con- 
troversial rancour  has  here  distorted  the  fea- 
tures of  an  adversary,  we  add  part  of  an 
admirable  character  of  Dr.  Jortin,  drawn  by 
:ne  who  had  good  occasion  to  know  him,  as 

■%  appeared  in  a  work  in  which  keenness, 
s-nndoiir,  and  erudition  are  very  singularly 
Mended.  "He  had  a  heart  which  never  dis- 
<--aeed  the  powers  of  his  understanding. — 
\%  ith  a  lively  imagination  and  an  elegant 
taste,  he  united  the  artless  and  amiable  negli- 
gence cf  a  schoolboy.  Wit  without  ill-nature, 
and  sense  without  effort,  he  could,  at  will, 
scatter  on  every  subject ;  and,  in  every  book, 
.  'e  writer  presents  us  with  a  near  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  man.  He  had  too  much 
discernment  to  confound  difference  of  opinion 
with  malignity  or  d illness ;  and  too  much  can- 
dour to  insult,  where  he  could  not  persuade. 
He  carried  with  him  into  every  subject  which 
he  explored,  a  solid  greatness  of  soul,  which 
could  spare  an  inferior,  though  in  the  offen- 
sive form  of  an  adversary,  and  endure  an 
•>qual.  with  or  without  the  sacred  name  of  a 
friend"."* 

Dr.  Middleton,  too,  had  happened  to  differ 
from  some  of  Warburton's  opinions  on  the 

•rigin  of  Popish  ceremonies ;  and  accordingly 
ho  is  very  charitably  represented  as  having 
ren&inced  his  religion  in  a  pet,  on  account  of 
the  discourtesy  of  his  brethren  in  the  church. 
It  is  on  an  occasion  no  less  serious  and  to'ich- 


*  See  preface  w  Two  T.-vt*  by  a  Warburtonian. 
p.  194. 


ing,  than  the  immediate  prospect  of  this 
learned  man's  death,  who  had  once  been  ka 
friend,  that  he  gives  vent  to  this  liberal  in- 
putation. 

"  Had  he  had,  I  will  not  tag  piety,  but  pant— 
of  mind  enough  not  to  suffer  the  pretended  injarai 
of  some  churchmen  to  prejudice  him  against  -0% 
gum,  I  should  love  him  living,  and  honour  as 
memory  when  dead.  But,  soda  God !  that  ana, 
for  the  discourtesies  done  Fiim  by  his  miserable 
fellow-creatures,  should  be  content  to  dioat  Ma 
self  of  the  true  viaticum,  the  comfort,  the  solan, 
the  asylum.  &c.  tic.  is  perfectly  astonishing.  1 
believe  no  one  (all  things  considered)  has  sunns' 
more  from  the  low  and  vile  passions  of  the  high  ssl 
low  amongst  our  brethren  than  myself.  Yet,  Gal 
forbid,  &.c."— pp.40,  41. 

When  divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  spoken  of  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  ap- 
posed that  Dissenters  and  Laymen  do  sot 
meet  with  any  better  treatment.  Priestley, 
accordingly,  is  called  "a  wretched  felknrf 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  in  spite  of 
considerable  temptations  to  tlie  contrary,  had 
spoken  with  great  respect  of  nim.  both  in  ks 
preface  to  Shakespeare  and  in  his  notes,  it 
thus  rewarded  by  the  meek  and  modest  eccle- 
siastic for  his  forbearance. 

"  The  remarks  he  makes  in  every  page  on  arr 
commentaries,  are  full  of  intolenre  ana  moliemot 
reflrctimt,  which,  had  they  not  in  them  as  sows 
folly  as  malignity,  1  should  hove  had  reason  to  bt 
offended  with.  Asi|  is,  I  think  in y sell  obliged  M 
him  in  thus  setting  before  the  public  so  many  af 
sty  notes  with  hit  remarks  upon  them  ;  for,  UMsfa 
I  nave  no  great  opinion  of  that  trifling  part  of  M 

fiublic,  which  pretends  to  jndee  of  tins  part  of 
iterature,  in  which  boys  and  girls  deride,  yet  f 
think  nobody  can  be  mittaken  in  thit  comparts—; 
though  I  think  their  thoughts  have  never  yet  ex- 
tended thus  far  as  to  reflect,  that  to  ilif  ro»er  tbi 
corruption  in  an  author's  text,  and  by  a  happy  ar- 
gacity  to  restore  it  to  sense,  is  no  easy  task :  Bit 
when  the  discovery  is  made,  then  lo'ravil  at  tat 
conjecture,  to  propose  an  equivalent,  and  difni 
nontente,  by  producing,  out  of  the  thick  darknea 
it  occasions,  a  weak  and  faint  glimmering  of  ten* 
(which  has  been  the  business  of  I  his  Editor  ihroafi- 
out)  is  the  eatirtt,  as  well  as  dullest  of  all  fctcrarj 
efforts."M>P-  272.  273. 

It  is  irksome  transcribing  more  of  thest 
insolent  and  vindictive  personalities;  and  if* 
believe  we  have  already  extracted  enough,  fc 
satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  probable  effort 
of  this  publication,  in  giving  the  world  a  just 
impression  of  the  amiable,  playful,  and  af- 
fectionate character  of  this  learned  prelate. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  this  porpose,  to 
refer  to  any  of  his  pathetic  lamentations  over 
his  own  age,  as  a  "barbarous  age."  at.  '-tsv 
pious  age,"  and  "a  dark  age,'' — to  quote  h'" 
murmurs  at  the  ingratitude  with  which  it 
own  labours  had  been  rewarded,— or.  indee.'. 
to  do  more  than  transcribe  his  sage  and  mag- 
nanimous" resolution,  in  the  year  1768,  to  he 
gin  to  live  for  himself — having  already  live*1 
for  others  longer  than  they  had  deserved  of 
him."  This  worthy  and  philanthropic  person 
had  by  this  time  preached  and  written  him- 
self into  a  bishopric  and  a  fine  estate;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  indulged  himself  in  etery 
sort  of  violence  and  scurrility  against  those 
i  f*om  v>  .Vise  oninions  he  dissented.    In  the** 
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cirotimMance*.  -\r>  really  are  not  aware  either 

Dow  In'  could  have  lived  more  for  himself,  or 

or  others,  than   he  had  been  all  along 

But  we  leave  now  the  painful  task  of 

icr.ting  upon  this  book,  as  a  memorial 

ol  hi* character ;  and  gladly  turn  to  those  parts 

tf  it,  I  mm  which  our  readers  may  derive  more 

I  amusement. 

The  «rit  which  it  contains  is  generally  strong 

arse,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  pi 

Which  does  not  always  seem  to  consort  well 

with  the  episcopal  character.    There  are  some 

■llusiont  to  the  Ladv  of  Babylon,  which  we 

daie  not  ipiote  in  our  Presbyterian  pages.   The 

*eader,  however,  may  take  the  following: — 

•    Pool  lob  '  li  win  his  cicrnol  fills  10  lie  perse- 

v  his  Irten.ls.     Ilia  ihree  comforters  passed 

Sentence  of  condemnation   upon  him  ;  snd  he  hue 

been  executing  in  rjftrjie  ever  since.     He  was  first 

nond   lo  the    slake  by  a  long   catena  of  Greek 

a ;  then  tortured  by  Pineda  !  then  sirnn|tled 

fj ;  snd  afterwards  rut  up  by  Wesiley,  and 

anatomised   by  Garnet.      Prnv  don't   reckon    me 

it  his  hangmen.     I  only   acted  the  tender 

:is  wife,  and  was  for  making  shun  work  wiih 

Tint  he  was  ordained,  I  think,  by  a  Isle  like 

thnt  r.f  Prometheus,  to  lie  still  upon  his  dunghill, 

•ml    have  his  brains  sucked  0111  by  owls,      due 

es,  a  head  of  Oxford,  now  threatens  us  wiih  a 

Hew  Auto  rfr  Ft." — p.  22. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  nssimilation 
of  tlie  Church  to  the  Ark  of  Noah.  This  idea 
is  pursued  in  the  following  passman,  which 
is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  force,  the 
ity,  and  the  mannerism  of  Warburton'a 
writing: — 

'•  You  mention  Noah's  Ark.  I  have  really  for- 
coi  what  I  said  of  it.  But  I  suppose  I  compared 
the  Church  to  it,  as  many  ■  grave  divine  has  done 

me. — The  rabbins  make  the  giant  I 
Magog  contemporary  wiih  Nooh.  andi 

:  ;  so  that  he  was  disponed  to  lake  the 

benefit  of  ihe  ark.     But  here  lay  the  distress;  it  by 

■ins  suited  his  dimensions.      Therefore,  as 

lid  ri"t  enter  in,  he  conienicd  himself  10  ride 

il   astride.      And  though  you  must  suppose 

that,  in  ihot  stormy  weather,   he  was  mot 

half-boois  over,  he  kept  his  seal  and  dismounted 

stalely,  when  the  ark  landed  on  Mount  Ararat. — 

i  now   to  yourself  this  illnsirious    Cavalier 

' '!  on  his  harknru:  and  see  il  n  does  nei  bring 

you   the  Chun  n,  besirid  hy 

-.tale,    who  turns  and  winds  it  at   hia 
pleasure.    The  only  differ-  QflgbsftsVsd 

"  her  of  righteousness  and  religi 

7,  88. 

The  following  is  in  a  broader  and  more  am- 
bitious style. — yet  still  peculiar  and  forcible, 
lecommenditig  a  tour  round  St.  James' 
Park,  as  far  more  instructive  than  the  grand 
tour,  he  proceeds — 

"  This  is  enough  for  anv  one  who  only  wants  lo 

suudv  men  for  his  use      But  if  our  aspiring  friend 

en  higher,  and  study  human  nature,  in  ipj 

if.  he  must  take  *  much  larger  tour  than  Ihsl 

ol   Europe.     He   must  first  go  and  catch  her  "n- 

1    nay,  quite  naked,  in  North  America,  and 

at  ibe  t  i  Hope.     He  mav  'hen  examine 

h,iv*  «he  sppears  cramped,  contracted,  and  bui toned 

close  up  in  the  straight  tunic  of  law  and  custom,  as 

in  Chins  and  Japan;  or  spread  out,  and  enlarged 

her  common  size,  in  ihe  long  and  flowing 

I  enthusiasm  amongst  ihe  Arabs  and  Sara- 

o*i  lastly,  aa  she  (Itinera  in  the  old  rags  of 

worn-out  policy  and  civil  government,  and  almost 


ready  lo  run  back  naked  lo  tho  deserts,  as  on  (ha 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa      These,  tell  him, 

grand  scenes  for  the  truo  philusopli. 
the  citizen  of  the  world,  to  contemplate.  The 
Tuur  of  Eurajie  is  like  the  er'.ertainment  that  Plu- 
tarch speaks  of,  which  Pompey'e  host  of  Epirus 
give  him.  There  were  many  dishes,  and  they  had 
a  seeming  variety  ;  but  wh<  n  he  came  lo  I 
them  narrowly,  he  found  them  all  made  out  ol  one 
bog,  and  indeed  nothing  but  fork  differently  dis- 
guised. 

"  Indeed  I  perfectly  agtee  with  you,  that  a  scholar 
by  profession,  who  knnwu  how  to  employ  his  time 
in  his  study,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  would  (is 
more  ihan  fantastical,  he  would  be  mad,  to  go  ram- 
bling round  Europe,  though  his  fortune  would  per- 
mit man.  For  to  travel  wiih  profit,  must  I  > 
his  faculties  are  at  the  vieighi,  his  studies  matured, 
and  all  his  reading  fresh  in  his  head.  But  tc 
waste  a  considerable  space  of  lime,  at  such  a  period 
of  life,  is  worse  than  suicide.  Yet,  for  sll  tins,  the 
knowledge  ol  huiinin  noiure  (the  only  knowledge, 
in  ihe  largest  sense  of  it,  worth  a  wise  man's  con* 
OaTD  or  care)  can  never  be  well  acquired  without 
seeing  it  under  all  us  disguises  and  dartortiori 
sing  from  absurd  governments  and  monstrous  reli- 
gions, in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Then! 
think  a  collection  ol  tges  no  despicable, 

part  of  a  philosopher's  library.  Perhaps  there  wil. 
tie  found  more  dross  in  this  sort  ol  literature,  ever 
when  selected  most  carefully,  than  in  any  oilier. 
But  no  matter  for  that ;  such  a  collection  will  con- 
tain a  great  and  solid  treasure.'' — pp.  111.  lift 

These,  we  think,  are  favourable  specimen! 
of  wit,  anil  of  power  of  writing.  The  bad 
jokes,  however,  rather  preponderate,  There 
is  one  brmi^lit  in,  with  much  formality. about 
his  suspicious  of  the  tinners  having  stolen  ihe 
lead  off  the  roof  of  his  coachhouse ;  and  two 
or  three  absurd  little  anecdotes,  which  Hen 

lo  have  r-o  pretensions  to  pleasantry — but 
that  they  are  narratives,  and  have  no  serioua 
meaning. 

To  puss  from  wit.  however,  to  more  serious 
mailers  we  find,  in  this  volume,  some  very 
strikinc  proofj  of  the  ntenl  and  diligence  of 

this  author's  miscellaneous  reeding,  particu- 
larly in  the  lists  and  characters  of  the  authors 
to  whom  lie  refers  Ins  friend  as  authorities 
for  a  history  ol  the  English  constitution.  In 
this  tKirt  of  his  dialogues,  indeed,  it  appears 

that  Hurd  has  den  veil  lie-  whole  ol  In-  learn- 
inj.',  and  most  of  In  Mum  Warburton. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  continuation  of 
Clarendon's  History  are  good  and  liberal : — 

"  Besides  that  business,  ond  age,  nnd  misfortunes 
hid  perhaps  sunk  his  spirit,  the.  CnHtinualioH  is  not. 
SO  properly  the  history  of  Ihe  firm  six  years  of 
■Tharlcs  ihe  Second,  as  an  anxious  apology  lor  ihe 
shore  himself  had  in  the  sdmifli  bis  haa 

hurt  the  composition  in  ec.  bj,     Amongst 

others,  he  could  not,  srjifa  decency,  allow  his  pen 
ihnt  scope  in  his  delineation  of  ihe  chief  characters 
ol  lbs  ''Hirl,  who  were  all  hit*  personal  enemies,  as 
he  had  done  in  that  ol  lies  10  'he  King  and 

monarchy  in  ihe  grand  rebellion.  Theendeavimi  la 
c,.-,  p  up  it  snow  'tl  candour,  and  especially  lo  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  a  rancorous  resent  mem,  has 
deadened  hia  colourine  very  much,  besides  thot  it 
made  htm  sparing  in  ihe  use  ol  ti ;  else,  hia  inimit- 
able pencil  lei. I  tiitempied,  at  least,  lo  do  justice  10 
Bennet,  to  Berkley,  to  Coventry,  to  the  nightly 
csbnl  ot  facetious  memory,  to  the  Lady,  and 
excessive  Invalty  had  not  intervened,  to  his  in- 
famous master  himself.  Wiih  all  ibis,  I  »m  If*  lo 
think  thero  may  still  be  something  toi«V».\\  v».\«v 
of  the  naiuic  o(  yVie  a\Ai\e.cV.    ^rZ.x^»»X\«  •wKust  vw. 
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•normous  vice  afford  a  fine  field  for  the  historuuVs 
genius.  And  hence  Livy  and  Tacitus  are,  in  their 
way,  perhaps  equally  entertaining.  But  the  little 
intrigues  of  a  selfish  court,  about  carrying,  or  de- 
feating this  or  that  measure,  about  displacing  (Ail 
and  bringing  in  that  minuter,  which  interest  no- 
body very  much  but  the  parties  concerned,  can 
hardly  be  made  very  striking  by  any  ability  of  the 
relator.  If  Cardinal  de  Rett  has  succeeded,  his 
scene  waa  busier,  and  of  a  another  nature  from 
that  of  Lord  Clarendon.''— p.  317. 

His  account  of  Tillotson  seems  also  to  be 
fair  and  judicious. 

"  As  to  the  Archbishop,  he  waa  certainly  a  virtu- 
ova,  pious,  humane,  and  moderate  man  ;  which  last 
auality  was  a  kind  of  rarity  in  those  times.  I  think 
le  sermons  published  in  bis  lifetime,  are  fine 
moral  discourses.  They  bear,  indeed,  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author, — simple,  elegant,  candid,  clear, 
and  rational.  No  orator,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sense  of  the  word,  like  Taylor;  nor  a  discourser, 
in  their  sense,  like  Barrow ; — free  from  their  ir- 
regularities, but  not  able  to  reach  their  heights ;  on 
which  account,  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  him. 
Yon  cannot  sleep  with  Taylor ;  you  cannot  forbesr 
thinking  with  Barrow;  but  you  may  be  much  at 

Jrour  ease  in  the  midst  of  a  long  lecture  from  Til- 
otson,  clear,  and  rational,  and  equable  aa  he  is. 
Perhaps  the  last  quality  may  account  for  it." 

pp.  93,  94. 

The  following  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  the  comic  drama  were  thrown  out  for  Mr. 
Hnrd's  use,  while  composing  his  treatise.  We 
think  they  deserve  to  be  quoted,  for  their 
clearness  and  justness : — 

"  As  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  bave  been  in 
use,  and  have  taken  both  with  us  and  some  French 
writers  for  the  stage,  and  have  much  hindered  the 
main  end  of  Comedy,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  give  them  a  word,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  further 
illustration  of  your  subject!  On  which  you  might 
observe,  that  when  these  unnatural  plots  are  used, 
the  mind  is  not  only  entirely  drawn  off  from  the 
characters  by  those  surprising  turns  and  revolu- 
tions, but  characters  have  no  opportunity  even  of 
being  called  out  and  displaying  themselves;  for  the 
actors  of  all  characters  succeed  and  are  embarrassed 
alike,  when  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  designs 
are  only  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entriet,  dis- 
guised habits,  and  ladders  of  ropes.  The  comic 
plot  is,  and  mu§t  indeed  be,  carried  on  by  deceit. 
The  Spanish  scene  does  it  by  deceiving  the  man 
through  his  senses ;— Terence  and  Moliere,  by  de- 
ceiving him  through  his  passions  and  affections. 
And  this  is  the  right  way  ;  for  the  character  is  not 
tailed  out  under  the  first  species  of  deceit, — under 
,4e  second,  the  character  does  aH." — p.  57. 

There  are  a  few  of  Bishop  Hurd's  own  let- 
ters in  this  collection ;  and  as  we  suppose  they 
were  selected  with  a  view  to  do  honour  to  his 


memory,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  one  9 
them  at  least  before  our  readers.  Warburtoi 
had  slipped  in  his  garden,  and  hurt  his  arm 
whereupon  thus  inditeth  the  obsequious  Dt 
Hurd:— 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  can  now,  with  some  mem- 
ance,  congratulate  with  myself  on  the  prospect  at 
your  Lordship's  safe  and  speedy  recovery  Iron 
your  sad  disaster. 

"  Mrs.  Warburton'a  last  letter  was  a  cordial  ts 
me;  and,  as  the  ceasing  of  intense  pain,  ao  this 
abatement  of  the  fears  I  nave  been  tormented  wka 
for  three  or  four  daya  past,  gives  a  certmin  edmeritj 
to  my  spirits,  of  which  your  Lordship  may  leak  is 
feel  the  effects,  in  a  long  letter  ! 

"  And  now,  supposing,  aa  I  trust  I  may  do,  that 
your  Lordship  will  be  in  no  great  pain  when  yoa 
receive  this  letter,  lam  tempted  to  begin,  as  friends 
usually  do  when  such  accidents  befol,  with  aiy 
reprehensions,  rather  than  condolence.  I  baveofisa 
wondered  why  your  Lordship  should  twtuteactM 
in  your  walks !  which  might  haply  have  prevents! 
this  misfortune !  especially  considering  that  Hea- 
ven, I  suppose  the  better  to  keep  its  sons  in  sens 
sort  of  equality,  has  thought  fit  to  make  your  oat- 
ward  sight  by  many  degrees  less  perfect  than  too 
inward.  Even  I,  a  young  and  stout  son  ofiat 
church,  rarely  trust  my  firm  steps  into  my  gardes, 
without  some  support  of  this  kind!  How  improvi- 
dent, then,  was  it  in  a  father  of  the  church  to  cost- 
mit  his  unsteadfaat  footing  to  this  hazard !"  ate, 

a.  SSI. 

There  are  many  pages  written  with  the 
same  vigour  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and 
in  the  same  tone  of  manly  independence. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  this  curious 
volume.  Like  all  Warburton's  writings,  it 
bears  marks  of  a  powerful  understanding, and 
an  active  fancy.  As  a  memorial  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  at 
least  faithful  and  impartial ;  for  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  his  faults  at  least,  as  distinct- 
ly as  with  his  excellences ;  and  gives,  indeed 
the  most  conspicuous  place  to  the  former.  It 
has  few  of  the  charms,  however,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  letters; — no  anecdotes — no  traits  of 
simplicity  or  artless  affection; — nothing  of 
the  softness,  grace,  or  negligence  of  Cowpert 
correspondence — and  little  of  the  lightness  or 
the  elegant  prattlement  of  Pope's  or  Lady 
Mary  Wortley's.  The  writers  always  appear 
busy,  and  even  laborious  persons, — and  per- 
sons who  bate  many  people,  and  despise  many 
more. — But  they  neither  appear  very  happy, 
nor  very  amiable:  and,  at  the  end  of  ths 
book,  have  excited  no  other  interest  in  the 
reader,  than  as  the  authors  of  their  respective 
publications. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulficld.  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Knight  of* 
Si.  Patrick,  be.  Ifc.  By  Francis  Hardy,  Esq..  Member  of  ihe  House  of  Commons  in  the 
tlnee  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.    4to.   pp.426.     Lomlou:  1810.* 


This  is  the  life  of  a  Gentleman,  written  bv 
■man, — and.  considering  the  tenor  of 
many  of  our  late  biographies,  this  of  itself  is 
DO  slight  recommendation.  Bui  it  is,  more- 
over, the  life  of  one  who  btood  foremost  in 
the  political  history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years 
preceding  her  Union, — that  is,  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  Ireland  had  a  history  or 
polities  of  her  own — written  by  one  who  was 
a  witness  and  a  sharer  in  the  scene, — a  man 
of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views, — and  distin- 
guished, beyond  all  writers  on  recent  politics^ 

e  have  yet  met  with,  for  the  handsome 
and  indulgent  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
bis  political  opponents.  The  work  is  enliv.u- 
•••I,  too,  with  various  anecdotes  and  fragments 
of  kite  correspondence  of  persons  eminent  for 
talents,  learning,  and  political •ervioes in  both 
countries;  and  with  a  great  number  of  char- 
acters, sketched  with  a  very  powerful,  though 
somewhat  too  favourable  hand,  of  almost  all 
who  distinguished  themselves,  during  this  mo- 

ms  period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  affairs. 
From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  readet 
will  conclude  that  we  think  very  favourably 
of  this  book  :  And  we  do  think  it  both  enter- 
taining and   instructive.     But   (for   there  is 

-  a  but  in  a  Reviewer's  praises!  it  has 
also  its  faults  and  imperfections ;  and 

-<>  great  and  so  many  that  it  requires 
all  the  good  nature  we  can  catch  by  sj  mpathy 

from   the  author,  not   to   tieat   him  now  and 
tli-'n  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  sen 
in  the  first  place,  to  have  ' 
and  ended  his  hook,  without  ever  form 

the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  history  :  and  Bomelimes  tells  us  I 
about    Lord  Chart. •mom.  and    aboul    people 
who   were  merely  among  his  accidental  ac- 
quaintance, far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even  , 
In  a  biographical  memoir; — and 
enlarges  upon  matters  of  genera]  history,  with 
which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  oc 
tion,  than  that  they  happened  during  his  life, 
•with  a  minuteness  which  would  not  be  toler- 
a  professed  annalist.     The  biography 
is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches  01 
i  il  matter,  but  by  miscellaneous  reflec- 
tions, and  anecdotes  of  all  manner  of  persons; 
While,  in  the  historical  part,  he  successively 
makes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptions 
reader's  ki  bis  ignorance,  and 

his  curiosity, — overlaying  him,  at  one  time, 

*  I  n  print  only  those  purts  of  thin  pnpor  which 
rclnir  io  ihe  nersoinil  liimory  of  Lord  Chnrlemom, 
and  some  of  ma  eoi  -  i — wiih  the  excep- 

tion of  one  ttri^f  M'crenrp  to  the  revolution  of 
1782.  which  I  retain  chiefly  to  introduce  a  re- 
markahl  ol    Mr.  rOx'a  on  the  formation 

»nd  principle*  of  ihe  new  government,  of   that 
fmar. 


with  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and. 
at  another,  omitting  even  such  general  and 
summary  notices  of  the  progress  of  events  as 
are  necessary  to  connect  his  occasional  narra- 
tives and  reflections. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  estraon! 
of  his  irregularities,  however,  is  that  of  his 
style; — which  touches  upon  all  the  extremes 
of  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every 
paragraph; — or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up  of 
those  extremes,  without  ever  resting  for  an 
instant  in  a  medium,  or  affording  any  pause 
for  softening  the  effects  of  its  contrasts  ■ 
transitions.  Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  fh 
quently,  it  is  familiar,  loose,  and  colloquial, 
beyond  the  common  pitch  of  serious  con\' 
sation;  at  other  times  by  far  too  figuratr 
rhetorical,  and  ambitions,  for  the  sober  tone 
of  history.  The  whole  work  indeed  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  animated  and  ver- 
satile talk  of  a  m:u>  of  -onerous  feelings  and 
excitable  imagination,  than  the  mature  pro- 
duction of  an  author  who  had  diligently  oot- 
id his  manuscript  for  the  press,  with  the 
fear  of  the  public  before  his  eyes.  There  is 
a  spirit  nboul  the  work,  however. — independ- 
ent of  the  spirit  of  candour  and  indulgence  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken, — which  re- 
nt many  of  its  faults;  and,  looking  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  memoir  by  an  intelligent 
mporary,  rather  than  a  regular  history  or 
profound  dissertation,  we  think  lliat  il<-  value 
will  not  be  injured  by  a  comparison  with  any- 
work  of  this  description  that  has  been  recently 
offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord 
Charlemont  individually,  —  though  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  at  least  in  its  ad- 
juncts and  digressions, — may  be  digested  into 
a  short  summary.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1728  ;  and  received  a  private  education,  un- 
der a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various 
merit  and  assiduity.  In  1746  he  went  abroad, 
without  having  been  either  at  a  public  school 
or  an   university;  and   yet  appears 

been  earlier  distinguished,  both  lor  scholar- 
ship  and  polite  i  than  meal  d  the 

iiis  youths  that  are  turned  out  b]  thi 
celebrated  seminaries.     He  remained  on  the 
Continent  no   less   than   B  in  the 

course  of  which,  he  extended  his  navels  to 

Greece,  Turkev    I  an 

intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  w  ith  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  ho  met  both 
at  Turin  and  Paris — the  President  Monteo 
quipu— theMarcheseMaffei — Cardinal  Album 
— Lord  Rockingham — the  Ducde  Nivernoia — 
ami  various  other  eminent  person*.  U».  VaA 
lather  a  cVisUVe  to\Ve^v*.Yw\\\vA\wy<vA  <?w«»x>- 
tet  '.  though  Ve  u&mvww.  \Ve\xWva.Vxve-.'»xA 
the  gcnera\  Y>oY\.\ex\ei#.  ox  \Ve\\  tokos****- 
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In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight;  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  consequence  in  the  kingdom.  His 
intimacy  with  Lord  John  Cavendish  naturally 
disposed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing  with  his 
brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
"  the  outset  of  his  politics/'  as  he  has  himself 
observed,  "gave  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
life  would  be  much  more  courtly  than  it  prov- 
ed to  be."  The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and 
court  intrigue^  however,  which  he  witnessed, 
determined  him  to  act  a  more  manly  part — 
"  to  be  a  Freeman,"  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  "  in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word;  opposing  the 
court  or  the  people  indiscriminately,  when- 
ever he  saw  them  adopting  erroneous  or  mis- 
chievous opinions."  To  this  resolution,  his 
biographer  adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and 
firmness  to  adhere ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  uniformly  in  opposition  to  the 
court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  life ! 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
the  Irish  Parliament,  he  always  had  a  house  in 
London,  where  he  passed  a  good  part  of  the 
winter,  till  1773:  when  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  duty  induced  him  to  transfer  his  residence 
almost  entirely  to  Ireland.  The  polish  of  his 
manners,  however,  and  the  kindness  of  his 
disposition, — his  taste  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  the  unsuspected  purity  and  firmness 
of  his  political  principles,  had  before  this  time 
secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at 
this  period.  With  Mr.  Fox,  Mrs.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Beauclerk  —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character — he  was  always 
particularly  intimate.  During  the  Lieuten- 
ancy of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1772, 
he  was,  without  any  solicitation,  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl ;  and  was  very  much 
distinguished  and  consulted  during  the  short 
period" of  the  Rockingham  administration; — 
though  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other, 
invested  with  any  official  situation.  In  1768, 
he  mai  ricd ;  and  m  1780,  ho  was  chosen  Gene- 
ral of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  conducted  him- 
self in  that  delicate  and  most  important  com- 
mand, with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment, 
liberality  and  firmness,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  that  most 
perilous  but  necessary  experiment.  The  rest 
of  his  history  is  soon  told.  He  was  the  early 
patron  and  the  constant  friend  of  Mr.  Grat- 
tan;  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
Single-Speech  Hamilton  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Burke.  Though  very  early  disposed  to 
relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part  of  their  dis- 
abilities, he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the  pru- 
dence, or  propriety,  of  their  more  recent  pre- 
tensions. He  was  from  first  to  last  a  zealous, 
active,  and  temperate  advocate  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  was  averse  to  the  Legis- 
lative Union  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  uni- 
formly steady  to  his  principles,  and  faithful 
to  his  friends;  and  seems  to  have  divided  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  pretty  equally  between 
those  elegani  studies  of  literature  and  art  by 


which  his  youth  had  been  delighted,  ui 
those  patriotic  duties  to  which  he  had  dental 
his  middle  age.  The  sittings  of  the  Ins 
Academy,  over  which  he  presided  from  it 
first  foundation,  were  frequently  held  at  Cl» 
lemont  House; — and  he  always  extended ik 
most  munificent  patronage  to  the  profeseontf! 
art,  and  the  kindest  indulgence  to  yonthH 
talents  of  every  description.  His  health  U 
declined  gradually  from  about  the  year  17N: 
and  he  died  in  August  1799, — esteemed  ai 
regretted  by  all  who  had  had  any  opportunity 
of  knowing  him,  iu  public  or  in  private,  all 
friend  or  as  an  opponent. — Such  is  the  ton 
reward  of  honourable  sentiments,  and  null 
and  steady  principles ! 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  on* 
siderable  part  of  the  anecdotes  and  character! 
with  which  the  book  is  enlivened:  and,  in* 
particular  manner,  those  which  Mr.  Hard/ 
has  given,  iu  Lord  Charlemont's  own  vroitk 
from  the  private  papers  and  memoirs  whrt 
have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordjhis 
appears  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  every 
thing  interesting  that  befel  him  through  life, 
and  especially  during  his  long  residence  en 
the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr.  Ha- 
dy  has  made  copious  extracts,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  narrative ;  and  the  general  style  of 
them  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  the 
noble  author, — a  little  tedious,  perhaps,  now 
and  then, — and  generally  a  little  too  studiously 
and  maturely  composed,  for  the  private  me- 
moranda of  a  young  man  of  talents;— tut 
always  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentleman, 
and  with  a  character  of  rationality,  and  calm 
indulgent  benevolence,  that  is  infinitely  mom 
pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  orperkxb 
of  cold-blooded  speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on 
the  scene,  is  our  excellent  countryman,  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  Lord  Charle- 
mont  first  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  1750: 
— and  of  whom  he  has  given  an  account  rather 
more  entertaining,  we  believe,  than  accurate. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  record* 
with  perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he 
then  received  from  the  appearance  and  con- 
versation of  that  distinguished  philosopher. 
But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Charlemont, 
we  cantiot  allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  hit 
first  visit  at  a  foreign  court,  to  have  been  pre 
cisely  the  person  most  capable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  a  man  as  David  Hume;— 
and  though  there  is  a  great  fund  of  truth  in 
the  following  observations,  we  think  they  il- 
lustrate the  character  and  condition  of  the 
person  who  makes  them,  fully  as  much  u 
that  of  him  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  m»n  more 
unlike  his  real  character  than  David  Hume.  The 
powers  of  physiognomy  were  baffled  by  his  counte- 
nance ;  nor  could  the  most  skilful  in  that  science, 
pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  fami- 
lies of  hi-,  mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his 
visage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fal,  his  mouth 
wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  thai 
of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless;  and 
the  corpulence  ol  his  whole  person  was  tar  better 
fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  al- 
derman, than  of  a  refined  philosopher.    His  speech. 
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English,  ni  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest 
Botch  accent ;  and  Ins    French  was.   il  possible. 
ill  more  laughable;  so  that  wisdom,  most  ceriaiu- 
i  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  unci 
rb.     Though   now  near  fifty  years  old  he   was 
althy  and  strong  ;  but  Ins  health  and  strength, 
from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead 
.  comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of 
Hi!  wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly 
'  i  natural  awkwardness  ;  for  he  wore  it  like  a 
r  of  the  trained  bands.    Sinclair  was  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  was  sent  to  the  courts  ol  Vienna 
Turiu  as  a  military  envoy,  lo  see  that  their 
otn  of  troops  was  lurmshed  by  the  Auatriana  and 
edmontese.     It  was  therefore  thought  necessary 
at  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer ; 
d  flume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 
"•  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it 
t  but  lair  that  I  should  slate  my  good  opinion  of  his 
'  aracier.    Of  all  the  philosophers  of  his  sect,  none, 
elieve,  ever  joined  more  real  benevolence  to  iis 
chievous  principles  than  my  friend  Hume.     His 
I  to  mankind  was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and 
i  no  service  he  would  not  cheerfully  have 
i  to  his  fellow -creatures,  excepting  only  that  of 
Bering  them  to  save  their  own  souls  in  their  own 
ay.     tie  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  char- 
ble  in  the  extreme.'' — pp.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tellsa  story  in  illustration 

"  the  philosopher's  benevolence,  which  uc 

olher  reason  for  leaving  out — but  thai 

» know  it  not  to  be  true ;  and  ooocladM  a  Jit— 

i  dissertation  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  his 

Otrinee,  with  the  following;  little  anecdote: 

the  authenticity  of  which  also,  we  should 

ntfriaiii  some  doubts,  did  it  not  Mam  to  have 

Ilea  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

"  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a 
ang,  most  beautiful,  and  accomplished  lady,  at 
inn,  who  only  laughed  at  his  passion.  One  day 
(addressed  her  in  ifie  usual  commonplace  strain, 
at  be  wi»  ahime,  mwmfi — '  Oh  !  pour  aueanti,* 
ilied  the  lady,  '  ce  n'cMt  em  rffrt  on  une  operation 
t-nalurtlle  de  voire  lyilemc.'  " — p.  10. 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  later  part 
journal:  but  indicate  the  same  turn  of 
jnd  in  the  observer: — 

"  Hiime's/osAi'ow  ot  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as 
reiarv  lo  Lord   Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous; 
nothing  ever  marked  in  a  more  striking  man- 
r.  'he  whimsical  genius  of  the  French.    No  man, 
ion  Ins  mannen,  was  surely  less  formed  for  their 
-  ! i k »•  I v  to  meet  with  their  approbn- 
i ;  but  that   flimsy  philosophy  which  pervades 
1  deadens  even  their  most  licentious  novels,  was 
i  the  lolly  of  the  day.     Freelhinking  and  Eng- 
frocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the  Anglomame 
i  the  ton  tin  poit.     From  what  haa  been  already 
I  of  him,  it  is  apparent  ihot  his  converse 
augers,  and  particularly  to  Frenchmen,  could  be 
!,    und  still  more  particularly,  one 
ise  to  Frenchwomen.     And    yet,   no 
lady's  loileite  was  complete  without    Hume's  ot- 
icsfl     Ai    the  opera,    his  brood,   unmeaning 
race  was  usually  teen  tnire  drux  joli*  mtnoig.    The 
ladies  in   France  give  ihe  Ion,  and  the  ton.  st  this 
lime,  was  deism  ;  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited 
to  ihe  softer  sex.  in  whose  delicate  frame  weakness 
■   and  timidity  a  eluirni.    But  the  women 
in  France  were  deis's,  os  with  us  they  were  chnr- 
How  my  friend  Hume  was  able  to  endure 
the  gnoonnlef  of  those   French  female  Titans,   I 
know  not.    In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride, 
or  his  hat    infidelity   was  ill   - 

women,  made  him  always  averse  from  the  initia- 
tion of  ladies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine," 
— j.p    181, 

'•  Nothing,"  add*  his  Lordship,  in  unotner  place, 


"ever  showed  a  mind  more  truly  benefice-;,  than 
Hume's  whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rousseau. 
That  *U  ell  known  to  be  repealed  ;  and 

exhibits  a  sinking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst 
it  displays  the  strange  and  unaccountable  vanity  and 
madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  .Swiss  moialist. 
When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  Hume  in  the  Park,  1  wished 
him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connection  ;  and  particularly 
hiuieil,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be  pi 
happy  in  Ins  new  Ineud,  os  their  religious  op 
were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar-    '  Why  no,  man,' 
said  he,  '  in  that  you  are   mistaken.     Rous 
not  what  you  think  him.    He  has  a  hankering  after 
the  Bible  :  and,  indeed,  ia  little  better  iliun  a  Chris- 
tian, in  a  way  of  his  own  !  '  " — p.  120, 

"  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  ihe  honour 
lo  communicate  ihe  manuscripts  of  his  ail. 

Essays,  before  their  publican I  have  sometimes), 

in  the  course  of  our  iuiumiey,  asked  him,  * 
he  thought  that,  it  his  opinions  were  universally  to 
take  place,  mankind  would  not  be  rendered  mora 
unhappy  than  ihey  now  were;  and  whether  hi'  did 
not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary 
to  human  nature  t  'The  objections,'  anawentd  he, 
'  are  not  without  Height  ;  bui  error  never  can  pro- 
duce good;  and  truih  ought  to  lake  place  of  oil  con- 
siderations-' He  never  failed,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to 
thing  tolerable  that  waa  either  said  or  written 
against  him.  His  sceptical  turn  made  him  doubt, 
and  consequently  dispute,  every  ihing;  yei 
a  loir  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  with  pa- 
tience, and  answered  without  acrimony.  Neither 
was  his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive,  even  to 
Ins  more  scrupulous  companions.  His  good  sense, 
and  good  naitire,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing 
that  was  likely  to  shock  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 

Kruvoked  lo  orgument,  (hut,  in  mixed  companies, 
e  entered  into  his  lavourile  topics." — p.  1 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom 
Lord  Chiirlctii'uit !  i  Ins  impretaioaa 

in  his  own  hand,  was  ihi  ed  Montes- 

ipitfii ;  of  whose  acquaintance  he  says,  and 
with  some  reason,  he  was  more  vain,  than  of 
h.ivino  teen  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  He  and 
another  Engliah  gentleman  paid  their  first 
visit  to  him  at  his  scat  detox;  ami 

the  following  is  the  account  of  their  introduc- 
tion : — 

"  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourlle  unstress 
could  not  have  rendered  our  night  more  restless 
ill  m  this  flattering  invitation  ;  and  the  nest  morning 
we  set  out  so  early,  lhal  we  arrived  at  Ins  villa  he- 
fore  he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  his 
library  ;  where  the  first  object  of  curiosity  tlint  pre- 
sented itself  waaa  table,  at  which  li.  hud  apparently 
been  reading  the  night  belore,  a  hook  lying  upon 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished 
Kug.T  to  know  ihe  nocturnal  -  ill  grot 

philosopher,  we  immediately  tlew  lo  r] 
was  a  volume  of  Ovid'a  Works,  containing  his 
Elegies ;  and  open  at  one  of  the  most  gallan' 
of  that  master  of  love  !  Before  we  could  OTI 
our  surprise,  it  waa  greatly  increased  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  president,  whose  appearance  and  man- 
ner was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had 
formed  lo  ourselves  of  him.  Instead  of  a  grave, 
austere  philosopher,  whose  presence  might  strike 
wilh  awe  such  boys  os  we  were,  the  person  who 
now  addressed  us,  was  a  gay,  polite,  «.|>rightly 
Frenchman  ;  who,  nfier  a  thousand  geniael  comph- 
ments,  and  a  thousand  thanks  lor  In*  honour  we 
had  done  him,  desired  lo  know  whether  we  would 
not  lir-nikfast ;  and,  u|»on  our  declining  the  olfer, 
having  already  enien  ot  on  inn  not  r*l  'coin  die 
house,  'Come,  then,'  says  he.  'let  uswslk;  ihe 
day  is  fine,  and  I  long  lo  show  you  my  villa,  as  F 
have  endeavoured  lo  form  it  according  to  iIm-  En 
lish  taste,  and  to  culnva  c  and  i\«.t»\N.vn\!bK,Y 
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manner.'  Following  him  into  the  farm,  we  aoon 
arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful  wood,  cut  into 
walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
barricadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet 
high,  fastened  with  a  padlock.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
searching  in  his  pocket,  '  it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  wait  for  the  key  ;  you.  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as  well 
M I  can,  and  this  bar  shall  not  stop  me.'  So  saying, 
he  ran  at  the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it,  while 
we  followed  him  with  amazement,  though  not  with- 
out delight,  to  see  the  philosopher  likely  to  become 
our  play-fcllow." — pp.  32,  33. 

"In  Paris,  I  have  frequently  met  him  in  company 
with  ladies,  and  have  been  as  often  ssionished  at 
the  politeness,  the  gallantry,  and  sprightliness  of 
nis  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  moat  accomplished, 
the  most  refined  pttit-tnaitre  of  Paris,  could  not 
have  been  more  amusing,  from  the  liveliness  of  his 
chat,  nor  could  have  been  more  inexhaustible  in 
that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to  women, 
than  this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy  years 
old.  But  at  this  we  snail  not  be  surprised,  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  profound  author  of  L'Eaprit  des 
Loix  waa  also  author  of  the  Persian  Letters,  and  of 
the  truly  gallant  Temple  de  Gnide." — p.  36. 

The  following  opinion,  from  such  a  quarter, 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  produced 
>nore  effect  than  it  seems  to  have  done,  on  so 
farm  an  admirer  as  Lord  Charlemont : — 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and 
ts  interests,  have  often  been  the  topic  ;  and,  upon 
Jiese  occasions,  I  have  always  found  him  an  advo- 
late  for  an  incorporating  Union  between  that  coun- 
try and  England.  '  Were  I  an  Irishman,'  said  he, 
"I  should  certainly  wish  for  it;  and,  as  a  general 
lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected 
with  one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never  be 
certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  constitutions! 
freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  representatives,  a 
proportional  share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior 
lingdom.'  "—Ibid. 

Of  Lord  Charlemont's  English  friends  and 
associates,  none  is  represented,  perhaps,  in 
more  lively  and  pleasing  colours  than  Topham 
Beauclerk :  lo  the  graces  of  whose  conversa- 
tion even  the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson  has  borne 
such  powerful  testimony.  Lord  Charlemont, 
and.  indeed,  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  him,  represent  him  as  more  accomplished 
and  agreeable  in  society,  than  any  man  of  his 
age — of  exquisite  taste,  perfect  good-breeding, 
and  unblemished  integrity  and  honour.  Un- 
disturbed, too,  by  ambition,  or  political  ani- 
mosities, ami  at  his  ease  with  regard  to  for- 
tune, he  might  appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very 
summit  of  human  felicity,  and  to  exemplify 
that  fortunate  lot  to  which  common  destinies 
afford  such  various  exceptions. 

But  there  is  no  such  lot.  This  happy  man, 
so  universally  acceptable,  and  with  such  re- 
sources in  himself,  was  devoured  by  ennui.' 
and  probably  envied,  with  good  reason,  the 
condition  of  one  half  of  those  laborious  and 
discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him 
■with  envy  and  admiration.  He  was  querulous, 
Lord  Charlemont  assures  us — indifferent,  and 
internally  contemptuous  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  world ; — and,  like  so  many  other  accom- 
plished persons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  em- 
ployment has  imposed  the  heavy  task  of  self- 
oocupation,  he  passed  his  life  in  a  languid 
and  unsatisfactory  manner  •,  absorbed  some- 


seeking,  in  rain,  the  wholesome  exercise  of  i 
strong  mind,  in  desultory  reading  or  can. 
temptible  dissipation.  His  Letters,  however, 
are  delightful ;  and  we  are  extremely  oblige* 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  us  with  m 
many  of  them.  It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure. 
animated,  and  unrestrained  language  of  polite 
conversation,  can  be  found  in  a  printed  book. 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing a  considerable  part  of  the  specimen 
before  us;  which,  while  they  exemplify,  is 
the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style  of* 
gentleman,  serve  to  illustrate,  for  more  re- 
flecting readers,  the  various  sacrifices  that  art 
generally  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
envied  character  to  which  that  style  belong*. 
A  very  interesting  essay  might  be  written  on 
the  unhappiness  of  those  from  whom  nature 
and  fortune  seem  to  have  removed  all  the 
causes  of  unhappiness : — and  we  are  tun 
that  no  better  assortment  of  proofs  and  illus- 
trations could  be  annexed  to  such  an  essay, 
than  some  of  the  following  passages. 

"  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  yoakft 
England  ;  where  we  were  entertained,  aa  usual,  by 
Dr.  Goldsniiih's  absurdity.  Mr.  V.  can  give  yos 
an  account  of  it..  Sir  Joshua  intends  painnng  roaft 
picture  over  again ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  af 
rest  for  some  lime :  it  is  true,  it  will  last  so  mack 
the  longer ;  but  then  you  may  wail  these  ten  yean 
for  it.  Elmsly  save  me  a  commission  from  yes 
about  Mr.  Walpole's  frames  for  prints,  which  ■ 
perfectly  unintelligible:  I  wish  you  would  exslsat 
it.  and  it  shall  be  punctually  executed.  The  Diss 
of  Northumberland  haa  promised  me  a  pair  of  kit 
new  pheasania  for  you;  but  you  must  wait  till  all 
the  crowned  heada  in  Europe  nave  been  served  fine. 
I  have  been  at  the  review  at  Portsmouth.  If  yoi 
had  seen  it,  you  would  have  owned,  that  it  n  i 
pleasant  thing  to  be  a  King.    It  is  true.  — —  made 

a  job  of  the  claret  to ,  who  furnished  the  fin* 

tables  with  vinegar,  under  that  denomination. 
Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S — wich  should  bare 
been  impeached  !  Whst  an  abominable  world  do 
we  live  in  !  that  there  should  not  be  above  half  I 
dozen  honest  men  in  the  world,  and  that  one  of 
those  should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perhsp*, 
be  shocked  at  the  small  portion  of  honesty  that  I 
allot  lo  your  country :  but  a  sixih  part  is  as  much 
as  comes  to  ils  share  ;  and,  for  any  ihing  I  know  to 
the  conirary,  the  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  too; 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  them. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  than  Lady 
C.  is  as  you  wish.  I  have  yet  remaining  so  much 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  lo  wisli  ihat  there 
may  be  a  son  of  your's,  educated  by  you.  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the 
other  day,  put  a  paragraph  into  the  newspapers,  in 
praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The  same  night 
we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Sheltiurne,  at 
Drury  Lane.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
the  paragraph  to  him.  He  said  to  Goldsmith,  that 
he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about 
Malagrida  in  it.  '  Do  you  know,'  answered  Gold- 
smith, '  ihat  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why 
ihey  call  you  Malagrida  ;  for  Malsgiida  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  man.'  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant 
to  say  ;  but  that  happy  lum  of  expression  is  peeo* 
liar  to  himself.  Mr.  Walpole  says,  that  this  story 
is  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.  Johnson 
has  been  confined  for  some  weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  We  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over 
to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail.  Es 
that  as  it  may,  Lndy  Di.  has  promised  to  mske  a 
drawing  of  it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable 
\  fo.e.v)  \  \w\«%»  -^wv  wmt  w<L  relieve  it 


.  '  ,  i«w«,  ,  u»w»  wu^wviiimwurvrK,  it  will  car- 

tunes  in  play,  and  sometimes  m  sXua'j  *,  ana. ,  viuxYj  «i$v.w   xiw^Y*V\\&w^&«o&l&'^x\<ahBa 
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■olds  is  extremely  anxious  to  bo  a  member  of 
no.k's  f      Yon   see  wlmt    noble   ambition  will 
»c  a  man  attempt,    That  den  is  not  yet  opened, 
queuily   1   linve  not  boen  there  ;  so,   for  the 
ti    upon  ihnt  score,     I  suppose 
iiied  Irish  politics  take  up  your  whole 
on  »t  present  ;  but  we  cannot  do   iriihonl 
"  hem,  I  w  ill  bring  oil  the 
Ireland,  lo  live  witb  you,  and  ihot  will 
tir  own  defence.     Johnson  shall 
«,  Goldsmith  pull  your  (lowers,  and 
II  mlk  i"  you.    Stay  then  it  v.m  can.    Adieu, 
•ooer  I.ord"— pp.  176.  177,  178. 
'*'  I  saw  a  leiter  from  Fooie.  ihe  o'lier  day,  with 
mil  ol  mi   Irish   tragedy.     The   subject   is 
:  anil    ilie    last    speech  which   he  makes, 
is  pushed  off  from  iheTarpeian  Rock,  is. 
no,  where  am  I  going  ?'    Pray  ?• 
this  it  true.    We  have  a  new  comedy  lore. 
a  good  for  nmhing.     Bad  as  n  is,  ho* 
eede  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed  Gold- 
vitli  envy.     I  have  no    news,  either  literary 
■  send  you.     Every  body,  exi  I 
•hi  s  million  of  vulgar*,  art 
any.  I  am  closely  confined,  as  Lady  Di.  expects 
se  »o  every  hour." — p. 

'  Wbj  Tutd  that  mankind 

and  knaves  1     I  have   known  )<  oolong, 
t  every  fresh  instance  of  it  amuses  me.  proi 

it  immediately  affect  my  frit  nda  »t  myself. 
"ins  do  not  seem  to  me  to  he  much  | 
;    and  as   their 
vale  persona  less  lhan  oiher 
■  ol  viilany  do,  I  cannot  find  lhai  I  am  so  an- 
with  ibem.     It  is  true,  that  ihe  leading  nun  m 
itt  present,  are,  I  believe,  ihe  moat 
pt,  abandoned  peopll 

■by  subject  of  human  na- 
will  tnluriii  you  ol  a  few  particulars  relating 
>  discovery  ol  tiiohciie.'* — p.  180. 

e   is   anoiher  curiosity  here — Mr-  Bruce. 

inga  are  lit  uiiful  ihtnsjs 

his  adventure*,  i  -lnl  than  ihnsc 

the  sailor  — and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  true. 

iiach  in  •■.  iih  the  ncroiint  you  tend 

■ealth.  than  I  am  ai  the  corruption  of 

ers.    I  always  hated  publics;  and  I  now 

ilo  in   len  times  worse ;  as  I  have  reason  to 

ai  they  contribute   lownrds  your  ill  health. 

me  great  justice  in  thinking,  'bii  aril 

must  interest  me;  but  a«  I  wish  you 
be  perfectly  happy.  I  cannot  bear 
link    ihoi   the.  villanous  proceedings  0 
'i  make  you  miserable:  lor,  in  thai  . 
adly  you  will  never  be  happy.     Charles  Fox 
ember  at  ihe  Turk's  Head  ;  bill  not   till  ho 
H  ;  and  you  know,  if  one  repents,  etc. 
hing  new.  but  Goldsmith's  Ret  - 
i nainlv  have   seeiaj     Pray   toll    Lady 
from  me.  that  I  desire  i 
om  pofftiea,  n*  ibey  do  children  from  sweet- 
thni  make  them  sick."— pp.  1*1 

look  upon  these  axtracM  a*  »wy  inter- 

bul  iln'v  have  tamed 

-.'  thai  we  must  cut  shon  tins 

We  nii'-l  add,  how- 

roi  Lord  t  hiirli-niniit's  aeooani  of 
r  with  whom  be  listed  in  li.ilut.K  of 
-m<l   continual    . 
iv  till  In*  extmordinan  breach  with 

B   in  17H2.      Mi. 

not  exactly  know  at  what  period 
.-I,  which  uns  found  in  Lord 
iit's  handwriting,  wag  written. 

and    ingenious  man  was 

llie  Ibllowiiig  aiieednie.  ihe 
M  In,  It  does  I 
patron.    Soou  after  l.otd 
88 


Rockingham,  upon  the  warm  recommendation  of 

ends,  had  appointed  Burke  his  aecretsry, 
the  fluke  of  Newcastle  informed  him,  thai  I 
unwarily  taken  into  his  service  a  man  of  dam 

•  a.  and  one  who  was  by  birth  and  oducottun 
a  papist  and  a  Jacobite ;  a   calumny  founded  upon 
Burke's   Irish   connections,  which  were   mt 
them  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  aome  juvenile 
lollies  arising  from  those  connections.     The  Mer- 
(juts.  whose  genuine  Whiggiam  was  easily  nlninied, 
immediately  sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what  he 
bad  heard.     It  was  easy  for  Burke,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  university  at  Dublin,  to  hrn 
monies  to  his  protestantism  ;  and  wub  regar.t 
second    accusation,  which  was  v 
the   former,  it  was  soon  done  awav  ;  and  Lord 
Rockingham,  readily  and  willingly  disabused,  de- 

hjt  hu  was  perfectly  MUShed  ol  the  lalse- 
liood  of  the  information  he  had  received,  and  that 
be  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
;  when  Burke,  m it h  an 
bonest  and  dwi-tlereated  boldness,  told  his  Lordship 
that  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  bun  to  be  lua 

.  ;  ■  tint  the  reports  he  hnd  heard  would 
probably,  even  unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his 
mind    such   suspicions,  as  niicht  prevent  his  tlto- 

confidiug  in  Mm  ;  and  thai  no  eonli 

n  shuuld  induce  him  to  stand  in  tbni  rota- 
tion Hub  a  man  »  ho  did  not  place  entire  conhili  nca 
in  him.  The  Maruuia,  struck  with  this  manliness 
ol  sofiiinirui,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  with 

nirs  of  his  own  heart,  Irtu, lilt  unit  positively 
tin.  t lint  what  had  passed,  for  from  leaving 
any  bad  impression  on  bis  mind,  hnd  onlv  icrvcd 
m  fortify  hi*  good  opinion:  and  ratal,  if  from  no 
olio  r  rein.,. ii,  he  might  reel  assured,  lhal  i 
conduct  upon  that  occasion  alone,  he  should  ever 

and  place  in  him  the  niosi  nnreoersed  con- 
fidential trust — a  promise  win.  b  b.>  Inithfully  per- 
formed. It  must,  however,  be  cmilessed,  that  his 
enrly  habits  and  oonnocttona,  though  tbey  eouid 
ncvet  make  him  jwtiv,  from  1"-  duty,  luol  given 
his  mind  an  almost  constitutional  beni  tuwurde  the 
popish  party.  Prudence  jb,  indeed,  ihe  only  virtue 
lie  does  not  possess;  from  a  total  waj 
and   fiom  the  amim  -e»  of  an  excellent 

heart,  bis  estimation  in  England,  ilimigh  still  great, 
is  certainly  diminished." — pp.  343,  '.'II. 

Wo  have  hitherto  kept  Mr   Hardy  himself 
so  much  in  ihe  back  ground,  that  we  think  it 
in  but  fair  to  lay  before  the  leadei  the 
which  he  has  furnished  to  the  ,  notice 

of  LordCharlemoiit.  The  passage  is  pi  tfeclly 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  colloquial  style 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  an 

"  Thus    far    Lord    Charlemont.      Something, 
though   slight,  may  be  here  added.     Burke's  dis- 

iod   final  rupture  with  Mr.  Pox,  t> 
tended   with   etroemetances  so  distressing,  eo  far 

ng  the  ordinary  limits  of  political  hostility, 
that  the  mind  really  aches  at  ihe  recollection  of 
lit.  m.     But  let  us  view  him,  for  an  instant,  ill 

and  bener  hours.     He  was  social,  hoepil- 

pleasing  access,  and  mot  v  com- 

miioiesnve.      due  ol  the  most  |    ilnys, 

perhaps,  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  life,  araja  Komg 

with  him,  tr'ira-i-'t  BeconsAolo. 

II  Uxhridge,  whilst  his  horses  were 

.  and,  happening  to  mi  •  lemen, 

of  I    know  not  what   militia.  »l 

■-Hungers  to  him,  -course 

wiih  ibem  in  the  gateway  of  the  inn.      lln 
aaiiofl,  al   ihni    moment,  completely   exemplified 
what    Johnson  =nnl  of  turn — 'Thai  y 
ii.eei  Hntke  for  half  an  bat  -  tlhont 

eoyhoj   that   he  waa  an  exirnorilumry   man,'     He 
thai  day.  alto«-cil  .inly  inslruc- 

live  and  agreeable      Ev.  •  -  tghleat 

nninriety,  aa  we  passed  along,  whether  ol  natural 
or  local  history,  furnished  bun  with.  «ta»<&u«t vk»- 
*\ 
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Inula  for  conversation.  The  House  at  Uxbridge, 
where  the  treaty  was  held  during  Charlea  the  First's 
time ;  the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  Bul- 
airode,  formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jeffe- 
ries;  and  Waller's  tomb  in  Beconafield  church- 
yard, which,  before  we  went  home,  we  visited,  and 
whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an 
orator,  he  shortly  delineated,  but  with  exquisite 
felicity  of  genius,  altogether  gave  an  uncommon 
intereat  to  his  eloquence ;  antT,  although  one-end- 
twenty  yeara  have  now  paaaed  aince  that  day,  I  re- 
tain the  moat  vivid  and  pleaaing  recollection  of  it. 
He  reviewed  the  characters  of  many  statesmen. — 
Lord  Bath's,  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew, 
and  thai  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  he  pour- 
trayed  in  nearly  the  aame  words  which  he  used 
with  regard  10  that  eminent  man.  in  his  appeal  from 
the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of 
particulars  concerning  him  and  his  family,  ataied, 
that  hie  siater,  Mr*.  Anne  Pitt,  used  often,  in  her 
altercations  with  him,  to  Bay,  '  That  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  except  Spenser'a  Fairy  Queen.' 
'And,'  continued  Mr.  Burke,  'no  matter  how  that 
was  said ;  but  whoever  relishes,  end  reads  Spenser 
as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of 
the  English  language.'  These  were  hie  exact 
words.  Of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  he  said,  that  she  had 
the  moat  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents,  and  was, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent 
person  he  ever  heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said, 
lamented  that  he  did  not  put  on  paper  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  once  with  her ;  on  what  subject  I  forget. 
The  richness,  variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse, 
absolutely  astonished  him.* 

Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a 
deliverance  by  such  an  instrument,  and  hurt 
itself  so  little  by  the  use  of  it ;  and,  if  the 
Irish  Revolution  of  1782  shows,  that  power 
and  intimidation  may  be  lawfully  employed 
to  enforce  rights  which  have  been  refused  to 
supplication  and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  this  method  of  redress,  and 
the  necessity  there  is  for  resorting  to  every 
precaution  in  those  cases  where  it  has  become 
indispensable.  Ireland  was  now  saved  from 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  only  by  two  cir- 
cumstances ; — the  first,  that  the  great  military 
force  which  accomplished  the  redress  of  her 
grievances;  had  not  been  originally  raised  or 
organised  with  any  view  to  such  an  interfer- 
ence ;  and  was  chiefly  guided,  therefore,  by 
men  of  loyal  and  moderate  characters,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  for  no  other  purpose  but 
the  defence  of  their  country  against  foreign 
invasion : — The  olher,  that  the  just  and  rea- 
sonable demands  to  which  these  leaders  ulti- 
mately limited  their  pretensions,  were  address- 
ed to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  administration, 
— too  just  to  withhold,  when  in  power,  what 
they  had  laboured  to  procure  when  in  opposi- 
tion,— and  too  magnanimous  to  dread  the 
effect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed  petitioners, 
what  was  clearly  and  indisputably  their  due. 

It  was  the  moderation  of  their  first  demands, 
and  the  generous  frankness  with  which  they 
were  so  promptly  granted,  that  saved  Ireland 

•  I  here  omit  the  long  abstract  which  originally 

fcllowed.  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  public  history, 

from  1750  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  together  with 

all  the  details  of  the  great  Volunteer  Association  in 

'SO,  and  its  fortunate  dissolution  in  1782 — to  wbAcVv 


in  this  crisis.  The  volunteers  were  i  resist.  We, 
while  they  asked  only  for  their  country  what 
all  the  world  saw  she  was  entitled  to:  Bat 
they  became  impotent  the  moment  they  da. 

;  ed  more.  They  were  deserted,  at  that 
moment,  by  all  the  talent  and  the  respect- 
ability which  had  given  them,  for  a  time,  tbj 
absolute  dominion  of  the  country.  The  con- 
cession of  their  just  rights  operated  like  s 
talisman  in  separating  the  patriotic  from  th* 
factious :  And  when  the  latter  afterwards  a* 
tempted  to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  legit* 
mate  government,  they  were  smitten  with  in, 
meous  discord  and  confusion,  and  speed 
ily  dispersed  and  annihilated  from  the  face  of 
the  land.  These  events  are  big  with  instruc- 
tion to  the  times  that  have  come  after;  and 
read  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  hers 
now  to  deal  with  discontents  and  convention! 
in  the  same  country. 

But  if  it  be  certain  that  the  salvation  of  Ire- 
land was  then  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  and 
enlightened  councils  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration as  a  body,  it  is  delightful  to  see, 
in  some  of  the  private  letters  which  Mr.  Hardy 
has  printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  how  cor- 
dially the  sentiments  professed  by  this  min- 
istry were  adopted  by  the  eminent  men  who 
presided  over  its  formation.  There  are  letter*, 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  both  from  Lord  Rocking- 
ham himself,  and  from  Mr.  Fox,  which  would 
almost  reconcile  one  to  a  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  ministerial  fairness  and  sincerity. 
We  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  them 
here ;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  thai 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  some  extract* 
from  Mr.  Fox's  first  letter  after  the  new  min- 
istry was  formed, — for  Ihe  tone  and  style  of 
which,  we  fear,  few  precedents  have  been 
left  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  My  dear  Lord. — If  I  had  had  occasion  to  write 
lo  you  a  month  ago,  I  should  have  written  with 
great  confidence  that  you  would  believe  me  perfectly 
sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thing  that  came  from 
me  w  ith  the  partialitv  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
one  who  acted  upon  the  same  political  principle*.  I 
hupe  you  will  now  consider  me  in  the  same  light: 
[iut  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  diffidence,  as  I 
am  much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  per- 
sonally, than  of  your  inclination  to  listen  with  fa- 
vour lo  any  thingjhat  comes  from  a  Secretary  of 
State.  The  principal  business  of  this  letter  is  to 
inform  you,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fitipatrick 
(lis  ecrreiary ;  and,  when  I  have  said  this.  I  need 
not  d,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  private  aa  well 
as  public  account,  moat  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
smces-sof  their  administration.  That  their  persons 
and  characters  are  not  disagreeable  to  your  Lord- 
ship. I  may  venture  to  assure  myself,  without  being 
too  sanguine ;  and  I  think  myself  equally  certain, 
thai  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  men  wboat 
general  way  of  thinking  upon  political  subjects  is 
mure  exactly  consonant  to  your  own.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  too  much  to  desire  and  hope,  that  yoa 
will  at  least  look  upon  the  administration  of  audi 
men  with  rather  a  more  favourable  eye,  and  incline 
M  trust  them  rather  more  than  you  rould  do  most 
of  se  who  have  been  their  predecessors."— 
"  The  particular  time  of  year  at  which  th»  change 
happens,  is  productive  of  many  great  inconveniences, 
especially  aa  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Duks 


ou,  mm  no  luiiuiinicutBouiutnmm  iipi — \u  wiucu  \ot  Puidaud  to  be  at  Dublin  before  your  Parliament 
•raariiible  event  the  paragraph  wVucnnONt  foVtow* Vlwe*2B»-,  V»\\  «»stti^\^\^x<*i\V«s.«i.l  reasonable 
D  Jbe  text  refers.  v  l> 
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t  jlties,  nn<l  that  a  abort  adjournment  will  nut  be 
.  il  u.-k.  J.     I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  know- 

ing from  any  authority  lhat  it  will  be  proposed,  but 
as  an  idea  that  suggests  itsell  to  me  ;  and  in  order 
to  aliow  that  1  wish  to  talk  with  you,  and  conault 
wuh  you  in  the  same  Irank  manner  in  which  I 
should  hove  done  before  I  waa  in  this  aininiioii,  »o 
very  new  to  me.  I  have  been  need  to  think  ill  of 
all  the  ministers  whom  I  did  know,  and  to  suspect 
those  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to 
call  myself  a  minister.  1  leel  an  If  1  nut  myselt  into 
•  very  suspicious  characler ;  but  I  do  assure  you  t 
•in  the  very  same  man,  in  all  respects,  that  I  was 
when  you  knew  me,  and  honoured  me  wnh  some 
«hnte  in  your  esteem — that  I  maintain  the  same 
opinion*,  and  act  with  the  same  people. 

"  "  Pray  make  my  beat  compliments  to  Mr.  Grat- 
lan,  and  icll  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Fitzpairick  are  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Ins  approbation,  and  will  do  all  they  can 
to  deserve  it.  I  do  most  sincerely  hope,  thai  he 
may  hit  upon  some  line  lhat  may  be  drawn  honour- 
ably and  advantageously  for  both  countries  ;  and 
thai,  when  that  is  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that 
there  may  be  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  winch  he 
ia  not  ashamed  to  make  a  part.  That  country  can 
never  prosper,  where,  what  should  he  the  ambition 
of  men  ol  honour,  ia  considered  as  a  disgrace." 

pp.  417—219. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
f  1789,  will  be  read  with  more  interest. 
when  it  is  recollected  that  he  published  Ins 
celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, but  a  few  months  after. 

"  My  dearest  Lord, — I  think  your  Lordship  has 
acted  with  your  usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  estab- 
liahing  a  Whig  club  in  Dublin.  These  meetings 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  principle  in  individuals, 
anc*  eve  them  joint  force,  and  enliven  lb< 

•emulation.  You  see  i  he  mailer  in  its  (rue 
light ;  ••«:  »iih  your  usual  discernment.  Party  is 
absolutely  in  ressary  at  this  time.  1  thought  it  al- 
ways so  in  this  country,  ever  since  I  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  in  public  business;  and  1  rather  fear, 
that  there  is  not  virtue  enough  in  this  period  to  sup- 
port parly,  than  that  party  should  become  necessa- 
ry, on  account  of  the  want  of  virtue  to  supp 

ividual  exertions.  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts 
ol  every  thing  at  home  are  auspended  by  our  as- 
tonish uienl  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  ia  ex- 
hibited in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What 
spectators,  and  what  actors  !  England  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
not  knowing  whether  to  blame,  or  to  applaud  The 
thing,  indeed,  though  I  ihought  I  saw  something 
like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  haa  still  some- 
what in  ii  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit 
iposaible  not  to  admire  ;  but  ihe  old  Pansian 
,  has  broken  out  in  a  allocking  manner.  It 
.  that  this  may  be  no  more  lhan  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion ;  if  so.  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it  ; 
but  if  it  should  bo  characttr,  rather  than  accident, 
then  thai  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty— and  must 
have  a  strong  hand,  like  ihst  of  ihetr  former  mas- 
ters, to  00STOS  (hem.  Men  must  hsve  a  certain 
fund  ol  natural  moderation  to  qualify  them  for  free- 
dom ;  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a 
nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  he 
the  event,  it  is  hard.  I  think,  still  lo  say.  To  form 
I  consiitutton,  requires  wisdom  as  well  as 
spun  ;  and  whether  the  French  have  wise  heada 
among  tlicm,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  whether  they 
have  authority  equal  lo  their  wisdom,  i«  yet  to  be 
seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  this  whole 
sffa.r  i«  one  of  the  inmi  curious  matters  of  specula 
tion  that  ever  waa  exhibited." — pp.  391,  323. 

We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy 
— and  yet  it  would  not  bo  fair  to  dismiss  httr 
from  the  scene  entirely,  without  giving  out 


readers  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  gift  of 
drawing  characters;  in  the  exercise  of  which] 
he  generally  rises  lo  a  sort  of  quaint  mid 
brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  fine  observation  that  a 
lo  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  his  writing. 
His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  does  nut  abuse 
any  body, — even  w  here  the  dignity  of  history, 
and  of  virtue,  call  loudly  for  such  in  infliction. 
Yet  there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  all  hi* 
delineations,  that  satisfies  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing worse  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the 
bottom  of  his  forbearance.  Of  Philip  Tisdal. 
who  was  Attorney-general  when  Lord  L'harle* 
mont  first  came  into  Parliament,  he  says: — 

"  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  under* 
atanding  ;  an  understanding  matured  by  years — by 
long  experience — by  halnte  witli  mpany 

from  his  youih — with  the  bar,  w-uh   Pari. 
with  the  State.     To  litis  strength  of  inlelbM  was 
added  a  constitutional  philosophy,  or  apathy,  which 
never  suffered  him  to  be  carried  awuv  by  attach 
mem  to  any  party,  even  bis  own.    lie  sav 
and  things  so  clearly;  he  understood  so  w. 
whole  farce  and  lallacy  ol  lilo,  that  il  passed  before 
him  like  a  scenic  representation  ;  and.  nil  almost 
the  close  of  his  days,  he  went  through  the  wot  Id 
wilh  a  consiant  sunshine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable 
graviiy  of  feature.    His  countenance  was  never  gay, 
and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy.     He  war 
speaker,  as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Com 


niona,  though  hia  diction  was  very  indifferent.  He 
did  not  speak  so  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  par- 
liamentary coadjutors,  thougli  he  knew  the  whole 


of  the  subject  much  heller  lhan  they  did.  He  waa 
not  only  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  an  ex- 
cellent manager  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
never  said  too  much:  and  he  had  great  merit  m 
what  he  did  not  say ;  for  Government  was  never 
oom milled  by  him.  He  plunged  iulo  no  difficulty  ; 
nor  did  he  ever  suffer  his  antagonist  to  escape  Horn 
one." — pp.  78,  79. 

Of  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  he  observes : — 

"To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  the  fashion  of 
this  world  in  eloquence  as  in  all  things  soon  pastes 
away,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just 
idea  of  hia  style  of  speaking.  Ii  waa  sustained  by 
great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect,  luminous 
and  piercing  satire  ;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  sun- 

filicity  sicriie.  The  classical  allusions  of  ihis orator, 
or  he  waa  most  truly  one,  were  so  apposite,  they 
followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and  varied  suc- 
cession, and,  at  times,  spread-such  an  unexpected 
and  triumphant  blaze  aroundBiis  subject,  lhat  ull 
persons  who  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  litera- 
ture, could  never  be  tired  of  listening  lo  luiii ,  and 
when  in  the  splendid  days  of  the  Volunteer  Asso- 
ciation, alluding  to  some  coercive  Engh-.li  laws, 
and  to  that  institution,  then  in  ita  proudest  array, 
he  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  That  such 
laws  were  sown  like  dragons'  tccih. — and  sprung 
up  in  armed  men,'  the  applause  which  followed, 
and  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in 
every  mind,  far  exceed  my  powers  of  description." 
—pp.  HO,  141, 

Of  Gerard  Hamilton,  he  gives  aa  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  anecdjtes. 

"The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  succeeded  by  such  inflexible  taciturnity 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the  subject,  as 
might  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  specutsA\cr&. 
The  iroih  is,  lhat  a\\  V»»v»*iiVwv,,«^*>fc*'  fc«N»«A»A. 
m  London  or  ?>u\>Yu\.  warn  w»\  oxCVj  vm}\<-A>«. 
[  studied,  wiiYv&iawtteTvni-axA  «w\»jaA».«-,"Xl!*-»' 
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those  who  are  only  used  to  the  carelessness  of 
modern  debating:,  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord 
Charlemont,  who  had  been  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  previous  to  hia  coming  to  Ire- 
land, often  mentioned  that  he  wai  the  only  speaker, 
among  the  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  could 
■ay,  with  certainty,  that  all  hia  speeches,  however 
Ions,  were  written  and  mat  bv heart.  A  gentleman, 
well  known  to  bin  Lordship  and  Hamilton,  assured 
him,  that  he  heard  Hamilton  repeat,  no  leas  than 
three  times,  an  oration,  which  he  afterwards  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  lasted  almost 
three  hours.  As  a  debater,  therefore,  he  became 
as  useless  to  his  political  patrons  as  Addison  was  to 
Lord  Sunderland ;  and,  if  possible,  he  was  more 
scrupulous  in  composition  than  even  that  eminent 
man.  Addison  would  atop  the  press  to  correct  the 
most  trivial  error  in  a  large  publication  ;  and  Ham- 
ilton, as  I  can  assert  on  indubitable  authority, 
would  recall  the  footman,  if,  on  recollection,  any 
word,  in  his  opinion,  was  misplaced  or  improper,  in 
the  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance." 

pp.  60,  61. 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  with 
higher  or  more  uniform  applause,  than  that 
of  Henry  G rattan.     But  that  distinguished 

S ergon,  still  lives :  and  Mr.  Hardy's  delicacy 
as  prevented  htm  from  attempting  any  de- 
lineation, either  of  his  character  or  his  elo- 
r'nce.  We  respect  his  forbearance,  and 
II  follow  his  example: — Yet  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  extracting 
one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charle- 


mont. in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  grants 
by  which  an  honour  was  conferred  on  an  in- 
dividual patriot,  without  place  or  official  situa- 
tion of  any  kind;  and  merely  for  his  personal 
merits  ana  exertions,  which  has  in  other  easel 
been  held  to  be  the  particular  and  appropriate 
reward  of  triumphant  generals  and  command- 
ers. When  the  mild  and  equable  tempera- 
ment of  Lord  Chai  lemon  t's  mind  is  recol- 
lected, as  well  as  the  caution  with  which  al 
his  opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know 
that  a  wise  ambition  would  wish  for  a  prouder 
or  more  honourable  testimony  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  short  sentences. 

"  Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  eertsimy 
that  Grattan,  though  he  felt  himself  flattered  by 
the  intention,  looked  upon  the  act  with  the  oVrpcst 
concern,  and  did  all  in  bis  power  to  deprecate  it 
Aa  it  was  found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  si 
his  friends,  and  I  among  others,  ware  employed  is 
lesaen  the  sum.  It  wss  accordingly  decreased  by 
one  half,  and  that  principally  by  hia  positive  decla- 
ration, through  us,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted 
on,  he  would  refuse  all  but  a  few  hundreds,  wkick 
he  would  retain  as  an  honourable  mark  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into 
themselves  far  information  concerning  human  na- 
ture, this  conduct  will  probably  be  construed  mis 
hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence  and  pre-rau- 
nency  of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  an 
as  invisible  and  mcomprehensibe,  as  the  brigbtaea 
of  the  sun  to  a  man  bora  blind." — p.  837. 


(gepttmbtr,  1818.) 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  present  System  of  Prist* 
Discipline.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions  of  the  Borough  Compter,  Tothill  Fields  Prison,  tie 
Jail  at  St.  Albans,  the  Jail  at  Guildford,  the  Jail  at  Bristol,  the  Jails  at  Bury  and  Ildusler, 
the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  and  tit 
Proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  at  Newgate.  By  Thomas  Foweix  Buxton.  8vo.  p.  171. 
Loudon:  1818. 


There  are  two  classes  of  subjects  which 
naturally  engage  the  attention  of  public  men, 
and  divide  the  interest  which  society  takes  in 
their  proceedings.  The  one  may,  in  a  wide  | 
sense,  be  called  Party  Politics — the  other! 
Civil  or  Domestic  Administration.  To  the 
former  belong  aljftuestions  touching  political 
rights  and  franchises — the  principles  of  the 
Constitution — the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  min- 
isters, and  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  its  conduct 
and  relations  to  foreign  powers,  either  in  peace 
or  war.  The  latter  comprehends  most  of  the 
branches  of  political  economy  and  statistics, 
and  all  the  ordinary  legislation  of  internal 
police  and  regulation;  and,  besides  the  two 
great  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces 
the  improvements  of  the  civil  Code — the  care 
of  the  Poor — the  interests  of  Education,  Re- 
ligion, and  Morality — and  the  protection  of 
Prisoners,  Lunatics,  and  others  who  cannot 
claim  protection  for  themselves.  This  dis- 
tinction, we  confess,  is  but  coarsely  drawn 
—since  every  one  of  th»  things  we  have ' 
Jast  enumerated  may,  in  certain  cAxcximaVa.'a- 
■»*,  be  made  an  occasion  of  'party  eantouVwa. 


But  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  it* 
natural  occasions,  and  do  not  belong  to  those 
topics,  or  refer  to  those  principles,  in  relation 
to  which  the  great  Parties  of  a  free  country 
necessarily  arise.  One  great  part  of  a  states- 
man's business  may  thus  be  considered  as 
Polemic — and  another  as  Deliberative :  hi* 
main  object  in  the  first  being  to  discomfit  and 
expose  bis  opponents — and,  in  the  second,  to 
discover  the  bist  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
ends  which  all  agree  to  be  desirable. 

Judging  a  priori  of  the  relative  importance 
or  agreeableness  of  these  two  occu|<ations, 
we  should  certainly  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
latter  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  com- 
fortable in  itself,  as  well  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  popular  with  the  community.     The  fact,     I 
however,  happens  to  be  otherwise :  For  such     , 
is  the  excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  inthi-     j 
ence  and  power,  and  so  great  the  prize  to  be    i 
won  in  those  honourable  lists,  that  ihe  highest     | 
talents  are  all  put  in  requisition  for  that  de- 
partment, and  all  their  force  and  splendour 
reserved  for  the  struggle :  And  indeed,  when 
■»«  coYAAet  <oaX>2o»  oV^stt.  of  this  struggle  it 
\  uoiOfiim^Xess,  ^axv  \»  -\ssv\  '5o»  tW  ^s*<x  of 
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administration  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  thus  to  enable  them  not  only  to  engross 
the  credit  of  carrying  through  all  thos- 
ficial  arrangement*  that  may  be  called  for  by 
the  voice  of  the  country-,  but  to  carry  them 
through  in  their  own  waij.  we  ought  not  per- 
haps to  wonder,  that  in  the  eagerness  of  this 
pursuit,  which  is  truly  that  of  the  means  to  all 
tads,  some  of  the  ends  themselves  should, 

separately  presented,  appear  of  inferior 
moment,  and  excite  far  less  interest  or  concern. 
But,  though  this  apology  may  be  available 
in  some  degree  to  the  actors,  it  stdl  leaves  us 
at  a  loss  to  account  fu>  die  corresponding  sen- 
timents that  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 

ho  are  but  lookers  on  for  the  most  part 
m  this  great  scene  of  contention — and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  one  would  imagine, 
that  their  immediate  interests  were  often  post- 
poned to  the  mere  gladiatorship  of  the  parties, 
and  their  actual  service  neglected,  while  this 
fierce  strife  was  maintained  as  to  who  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  them.  In  such  eircum- 
j,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find, 
that  the  popular  favourites  would  not  be  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  political  parties,  but 
those  who,  without  regard  to  party,  came  for- 
ward to  suggest  and  promote  measures  of  ad- 
mitted utility — and  laboured  directly  to  en- 
large the  enjoyment!  and  advantages  of  the 
people,  or  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  thai! 
necessary  sufferings.  That  it  is  not  so  in  fact 
and  reality,  must  be  ascribed,  we  think,  pertly 
to  the  sympathy  which,  in  a  country  like  this, 

il  all  conditions  take  in  the  party  feel- 
ings of  their  political  favourites,  and  the  sense 

!i:ive  of  the  great  importance  of  their 
Success,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  their 
principles;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  that  less  justifiable  but  very 
familiar  principle  of  our  nature,  by  which  we 
my  other  occasions,  to  prefer 

lid  accomplishments  to  useful  qualities, 

ami  to  lake  a  much  greater  interest  in  those 

I   eventful  encounters,  where  the 

is  of  the  champions  is  almost  all  that  is 

proved  by  the  result,  than  in  those  hum- 

■  liours  of  love  or  wisdom,  by  which  the 
of  the  whole  society  are  ruulti- 

01  secured. 


.  -on,  no  doubt,  for  this  als 

l   wise  one — as  for  every  oilier  general 

law  to  which  its  great  Author  has  subjected 

our  being  :   Hut  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it 

often  operates  irregularly,  and    beyond  its 
province, — as  may   be  seen  In  the   familiar 
ice  of  the  excessive  and  pernicious  ad- 
ion  which  follows  all  great  schiei 
in  War,  and  makes  Military  fame  so  danger- 
ously seducing,  both  to  those  who  give  and  to 
those  who  receive  it.     It  is  undeniably  true, 
as  Swift  siid  long  ago,  that  he  who  made  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only  grew 
before,  was  agreater  benefactor  to  his  country 
than  all  the  heroes  and  conquerors  with  whom 
.lis  are  emblazed  ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
mis  to  compare  the  fame  of  the  most 
- -ifiil  improver  in  agriculmre  with  that 
ot   the  most  inconsiderable  soldier  who  ever 
tignalised  his  courage  in  an  unsuccessful  cam- 


paign.    The  inrentors  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  spinning-machine  have,  beyond  all 
question,  done  much  more  in  our  own  times, 
not  only  to  increase  the  comforts  and  wealth 
of  their  country,  but  to  multiply  its  resources 
and  enlarge  its  power,  than  all  the 
and  Warriors  who  have  affected  dura 
same  period,  to  direct  its  destiny;  u, 
while  the  incense  of  public  acclamation  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  latter — while  wealth 
and  honours,  ami  hereditary  distinction-,  have 
been  heaped  upon  them  in   their  Un 
monumental  glories  been  devised  to  perpetBi 
ate  the  remembrance  of  their  services,  the 
former  have  bean  left  undistinguished  in  ilia 
crowd  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  permitted  to 
close  their  days,  unvisited  by  any  ray  ol  pub- 
lic favour  or  national  gratitude, — for  no  other 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  suggested,  than 
that  their  invaluable  services  were  pei! 
without  noise  or  contention,  in  the  studious 
privacy  of  benevolent  meditation,  and  with- 
out any  of  those  tumultuous  accompaniments 

vcite   the  imagination,  or  inllame  the 

ii  of  observant  multitudes. 
The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  J, ii  whooccupy 

themselves  with  public  interests.  He  who 
thunders  in  popular  assemblies,  and  coi 
his  antagonists  in  tin-  blaze  of  his  patriotic 
eloquence,  or  withers  them  wiih  the  Hash  of 
his  resistless  sarcasm,  immediately  1.  comes, 
not  merely  a  leader  in  the  senate,  but  an  idol 
in  the  country  at  large; — while  he  who  by 
his  sagacity  discovers,  by  his  eloquence  recom- 
mends, and  by  his  laborious  perseverance  ulti- 
mately ajlects,  some  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  large  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  rated,  by  that  ungrateful  community, 
as  a  far  inferior  personage ;  and  obtains,  for 
his  nights  and  days  of  successful  toil,  a  far 
less  share  even  of  the  aheap  reward  ol  popu- 
lar applause  than  is  earned  by  the  other, 
merely  in  following  the  impulses  ol  Ins  own 
ambitious  nature.  No  man  in  tins  country 
ever  rose  to  a  high  political  stai 
obtained  any  great  personal  power  nuil  influ- 
ence in  society,  merely  by  originating  in  Par- 
liament measures  of  internal  regulation,  or 
conducting  with  judgment  and  - 
provements,  however  SKlanahrB,  thai  did  not 
affect  the  interests  of  one  or  other  ol  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state.  Mr.  Wilb 
mav  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  esci 
Bod  certainly   tin 

ranee,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle,  which 
he  at  lust  conducted  to  so  glorious  a  tciiniua- 
tion,  have  given  him  a  fame  anil  popi 
which  may  be  compared,  in  some  respects, 
with  that  of  a  party  leader.  But  even  Mr. 
Wilberforce  would  be  at  once  demolished  in 
a  contest  with  the  leaders  of  party  |  and  could 
do  nothing,  out  of  doors,  by  his  own  u  id  i  vidua. 
in  It-  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  the 

-i  and  most  meritorious  ex> 
tend  the  leign  of  Justice  by  the  correction  of 
our  civil  code — to  ameliorate  I 
the  Poor — to  oUev'vaVo  vVvfc  -  "V  "fco» 

Prisoner, — or,  (wa\Vj.\o  •K%«Mm»\*\V*  xtw 
of  tbo  w\vo\e  ^eo^\e.\»^  •^  *ro^.w«e&.  vj**«> 
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of  Education,  will  never  giye  a  man  half  the 
power  or  celebrity  that  may  be  secured,  at 
any  time,  by  a  brilliant  speech  on  a  motion 
of  censure,  or  a  flaming  harangue  on  the 
boundlessness  of  our  resources,  and  the  glo- 
ries of  our  arms. 

It  may  be  conjectured  already,  that  with 
all  due  sense  of  the  value  of  party  distinc- 
tions, and  all  possible  veneration  for  the  talents 
which  they  call  moat  prominently  into  action, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  this  estimate 
of  public  services  might  be  advantageously 
corrected ;  and  that  the  objects  which  would 
exclusively  occupy  our  statesmen  if  they  were 
all  of  one  mind  upon  constitutional  questions, 
ought  more  frequently  to  take  precedence  of 
the  contentions  to  which  those  questions  give 
rise.  We  think  there  is,  of  late,  a  tendency 
to  such  a  change  in  public  opinion.  The  na- 
tion, at  least,  seems  at  length  heartily  sick  of 
those  heroic  vapouring*  about  our  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  Europe, — which  seem  to  have 
ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abuses  abroad, 
and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  home ; — 
and  about  the  vigour  which  was  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  glorious  constitution, 
which  has  most  conspicuously  displayed  itself 
in  the  suspension  of  its  best  bulwarks,  and  the 
organisation  of  spy  systems  and  vindictive  per- 
secutions, after  the  worst  fashion  of  arbitrary 
governments: — and  seems  disposed  to  re- 
quire, at  the  hands  of  its  representatives,  some 
substantial  pledge  of  their  concern  for  the 
general  welfare,  by  an  active  and  zealous  co- 
operation in  the  correction  of  admitted  abuses, 
and  the  redress  of  confessed  wrongs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  wis- 
dom, to  consider  how  much  evil  has  resulted 
from  the  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  its 
boasted  institutions — and  how  those  establish- 
ments that  have  been  most  carefully  devised 
for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or  the  relief  of  mise- 
ry, have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and 
pestilent  sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery,  in 
a  frightful  and  disgusting  degree.  Laws,  with- 
out which  society  could  not  exist,  become,  by 
their  very  multiplication  and  refinement,  a 
snare  and  a  burden  to  those  they  were  intend- 
ed to  protect,  and  let  in  upon  us  the  hateful 
and  most  intolerable  plagues,  of  pettifogging, 
chicanery,  and  legal  persecution.  Institutions 
for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  Poverty  have 
the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold — hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  Diseases  become  centres  of 
infection.  The  very  Police,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  our  cities  habitable,  give  birth 
to  the  odious  vermin  of  informers,  thief-catch- 
ers, and  suborners  of  treachery;  —  and  our 
Prisons,  which  are  meant  chiefly  to  reform  the 
guilty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  converted 
into  schools  of  the  most  atrocious  corruption, 
and  dens  of  the  most  inhuman  torture. 

Those  evils  and  abuses,  thus  arising  out  of 
intended  benefits  and  remedies,  are  the  last  to 
which  the  attention  of  ordinary  men  is  direct- 
ed—because they  arise  in  such  unexpected 
quarters,  and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the 

unavoidable aceompammenlRorwVw^^^^x.      ..,      ,    -      ,,-      ,  v,  .«•-.„ 

ins  millions.  There  is  a  8e\rVsYv  w*«wi^»  j\w  ^^tf^;^  <*«««**«*.  *««*«»-*> 
makes  us  at  all  times  averse  to  enter  mv>  <»  \™" w     v      ^  *—     -* 


tails  of  a  painful  and  offensive  nature ;  ando 
indolent  sort  of  optimism,  by  which  we  natu- 
rally seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  activity,  b? 
charitably  presuming  that  things  are  as  mt 
as  they  can  easily  be  made,  and  that  it  i 
inconceivable  that  any  very  flagrant  abom 
should  be  permitted  by  the  worthy  and  b- 
mane  people  who  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  their  prevention.  To  this  is  added 
a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  those  same  wortiy 
visitors  and  superintendants — and  a  still  mm 
potent  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  Majesty! 
Government; — for  though  no  administratis 
can  really  have  any  interest  in  the  existence 
of  such  abuses,  or  can  be  suspected  of  irith- 
ing  to  perpetuate  them  from  any  love  for  then 
or  their  authors,  yet  it  is  but  too  true  that  rood 
long-established  administrations  have  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  detectors  and  re- 
dressors  of  all  sorts  of  abuses,  however  lilts 
connected  with  politics  or  political  persons- 
first,  because  they  feel  that  their  long  ud 
undisturbed  continuance  is  a  tacit  reproach.au 
their  negligence  and  inactivity,  in  not  baring 
made  use  of  their  great  opportunities  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  them  —  secondly,  becum 
all  such  corrections  are  innovations  upon  old 
usages  and  establishments,  and  practical  ad- 
missions of  the  flagrant  imperfection  of  tbae 
boasted  institutions,  towards  which  it  is  their 
interest  to  maintain  a  blind  and  indiscriminate 
veneration  in  the  body  of  the  people— and, 
thirdly,  because,  if  general  abuses  aneclag; 
large  classes  of  the  community  are  allowed  It 
be  exposed  and  reformed  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, the  people  might  get  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in  other 
departments, — and  reform  would  cease  to  bei 
word  of  terror  and  alarm  (as  most  ministers 
think  it  ought  to  be)  to  all  loyal  subjects. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  formidable  obstacles; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  gross  abuses  hare 
been  allowed  to  subsist  so  long.  But  they  are 
so  far  from  being  insurmountable,  that  we  are 
perfectly  persuaded  that  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  insure  the  effectual  correction,  or 
mitigation  at  least,  of  all  the  evils  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  than  to  satisfy  the  public,  1st, 
of  their  existence  and  extent — and.  2dly,  of 
there  being  means  for  their  effectual  redrew 
and  prevention.  Evils  that  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  the  existing  admin- 
istration— abuses  of  which  they  are  them- 
selves the  authors  or  abettors,  or  of  which  they 
have  the  benefit,  can  only  be  corrected  by 
their  removal  from  office — and  are  substan- 
tially irremediable,  however  enormous,  while 
they  continue  in  power.  All  questions  a*  to 
them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  department  of 
party  politics,  and  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  polemical  statesman.  But  with  regard  to 
all  other  plain  violations  of  reason,  justire,  of 
humanity,  it  is  comfortable  to  think  that  w» 
live  in  such  a  stage  of  society  as  to  make  it 
impossible  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sob 
sist  many  years,  after  their  mischief  and  ini- 
quity have  been  made  manifest  to  the  sens* 
<rt  vW  cnvwvtt'j  at  large.  Public  opinion,  which 


rior  malversations — and  the  invaluable  means 
©f  den  md  Mil  iritative  and  irresis- 

tible investigation  whicL  we  possess  in  our 
representative  legislature,  ,>ut8  it  in  the  power 
of  ajiy  man  of  prudence,  patienoe,  and  re- 
spectability in  that  House,  to  bring  to  light  the 
'ill.  and  to  shame  the  most  arrogant 
delinquent,  and  to  call  down  the  steady  v > ■  1 1 - 
geance  of  public  execration,  and  the  sine 
Eght  of  public  intelligence,  for  the  repression 
and  redress  of  all  public  injuat* 

The  charm  is  in  the  little  word  Publicity! 
— And  it  is  cheering  to  think  how  many  won- 
ders have  already  been  wrought  by  that  pre- 
cious Talisman.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
was  of  no  other  use  but  as  an  organ  for  pro- 
claiming and  inquiring  into  all  alleged 
and  making  public  the  results,  under  the 
sanction  of  names  and  numbers  which  no  man 
dares  to  suspect  of  unfairness  or  inattention, 
it  would  be  enough  to  place  the  country  in 
which  it  existed  far  above  all  terms  of  eom- 
■  with  any  other,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
whicn  no  such  institution  had  been  devised. 
Though  the  great  work  is  done,  however,  by 
that  II  its  committees — though  it  is 

there  only  that  the  mischief  can  be  denounced 
with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the  utmost  bor- 
ders of  th'-  land — and  there  only  that  the  sea! 
of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority 
can  be  set  to  the  statements  which  it  aulhen- 
oul  i"  (he  world  ; — there  is 
mill  room,  and  need  too,  for  the  humbler  tain- 

if  inferior  agents,  to  circul 
force,  to  repeat  and  expound.«the  mon 
feotslhat  have  been  thus  collected,  and  upon 

which  die  public  must  ultimately  decide,  It 
if  this  unambitious,  but  useful  (unction  thai 
we  niiw  propose  to  perfoim,  in  laying  before 
dui  readi  rs  a  short  view  of  the  very  in 

tela  which  are  detailed  in  the  valuable 
work  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed]  and  in  the 
parliamentary  papers  to  which  it  risfi 

e  employed  fot  the  confinement 

vurity  of  at  least  three  different  di 
tions  of  pe  it,  oi  those  whs  are  «r- 

-.  lull  have  nut  yet 
been  brought  to  trial  :  2.1.  of  those  who  have 
been  a  led  prepara- 

irl  of,  iheii  punishment ;  and 
debtors,  who  are  neither  convii 
accused  of  any  crime  whatsoever.     In  both 
the  first  classes,  and  even  in  that  lead  anti- 
room  for  an  infinity  of 
-from  the  case  of  the  boy  arraign- 
ed or  convicted  lor  a  slight  assault  or  a 
of  the  peace,  up  to  that  ol  the  bloody  murderer 

depredator,  or  veteran  let 
the  bo  persons 

indeed  be   imprisoned — for  so  the  law 

has  declared  .  but,  under  that  sentence,  we 

humti  n  warrant  to  inflict 

on  them  any  other  punishment — any  thing 
more  than  a  restraint  on  their  personal  free- 

thuik,  is  strictly  tni. 
the  three  classes  we  have  mentioned  ;  but  it 
i  arcrly  be  disputed,  at  all  events,  thai 
ue  of  the  first  and  the  last.    A  man  may 

Crime,  bj  av 

vriminalitj  :  But  no  ir.an  can  be  secure  against 


False  accusation ;  and  to  condemn  him  who 
is  only  nspeoted,  is  to  coma* 
ment  while  Ins  crime  is  uncertain.  Way,  it  is 
not  only  uncertain,  as  to  all  who  are  untried, 
but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that 
the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  and  that  a  trial 
will  establish  his  innocence.  We  -oppose 
there  are  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  ihoi 

Eersons  taken  up  yearly  in  Great  Britain  and 
-eland  on  suspicion  ol  crimes,  of  whon 
tamly  there  are  not  two-thirds  convicted  ;  so 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  there  are  not  lower  than 
seven  or  eight  (iousond  ttuioctnt  persons  plat 
annually  in  ihispaiulul  predicament — whose 
very  imprisonment,  though  an  u  .  is 

beyond  all  dispute  a  very  lain  d  ; 

and  to  which  no  unnecessary  addition  can  be 
made  without  the  most  tremendoua  injustice. 
The  debtor,  again,  aeemi  entitled   to  at 
least  as  much  in  . ."  says 

Mr.  Buxton,  "have  been  rod;  -  ina- 

bility to  satisfy  his  creditor  by  the  visitation 
of  God, — by  disease,  by  personal  accidents, 
by  the  failure  of  n  projects,  by  the 

-s  or  the  helplessness  ol  his  family. 
Hie  substance,  and  the  lobstanoa  oi  Ins  ered> 
tor,  may  have  perished  together  in  the  dames, 
or  in  the  waters.  Human  foresight  can- 
always  avert,  and  human  indnatn  cannot  al- 
ways repair,  the  calamities  to  which  our  na- 
ture i-  subjected  ; — -  debtors 

are  entitled  to  i  ■  — (!'■•')     01    lliu 

number  of  debtors  at  anj  one  time  in  confine- 
ment in  these  kingdoms,  we  bave  no  means 
of  forming  a  conjecture  \  but  bej I  all  doubt 

they    amount    10    many    thousands,    ol    w  limn 

tblj  one  half  bave  been  reduced  to  that 
stale  by  venial  errors,  or  innocent  misfortune. 
Even   with  regard   to  Ihe  convicted,  we 
humliK  ar,  that  whi 

speeial  severity  is  enjoined  by  the  law,  any 
additional  uilliclioii  beyond  that  oi  me 

On,  is  illegal.  If  the  greater  delinquents 
alone  were  snbieoted  to  such  severities,  there 
might  be  a  colour  of  equity  in  the  piactice; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  inflicted  ac- 
lo  (he  state  of  tin-  prison,  ihe  usage 
of  the  place,  or  the  temper  ol  the  jailor; — 
and.  in  all  eases,  they  are  inflicted  indiscrimi- 
nate]} on  (he  whole  inmate*  of  each  unhappy 

i    Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  "  v. 
say*  Mr.  B.,  ''  is  to  apportion  tin-  variety  M 
wretchedness  !    The  Judge,  who  know  -  noth- 
ing of  the   interior  ol   ihe  jail ;  or   the 

who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  o!  the 

Court  >    The  law  can   Basil]   mil  ill 
10  Ihe  circumstances  of  the  case,     li  can  ad 
lodge  to  one  offender  imprisonment  lor  one 
. uioih. i  fortwent]  years:  .Hot  what 
ingenuity  would  be  sufficient  to  devise,  ami 
what   discretion  could  be   trusted   tc   inflict, 
modes  of   imprisonment  with  similai   varia- 
'" — p.  8. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  all  infliction-  ho-ond 
that  of  mere  detention,  are  clear!} 
Take  the  common    case   of   fetters — Irvm 
Braclon  down  to  Blaekslone,  all  out  bWNCBk 
decline  live  DAB  cA  \\w.'Wv\a\ie  caw\Vivvs\K>\»w  - 

.si  says,  TO  eo  tsvwi'j  ww.V.w.va'-w* 
law  will  iw>i.  "yc»su^  ipSfcransvo.  l*««rw»>»  ^v 
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goner,  unless  where  he  is  unruly  or  has  at- 
tempted an  escape)"  and,  even  in  that  case, 
the  practice  seems  to  be  questionable — if  we 
can  trust  to  the  memorable  reply  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  King  to  certain  magistrates, 
who  urged  their  necessity  for  safe  custody — 
''let  them  build  their  walls  higher."  Vet 
has  this  matter  been  left,  all  over  the  king- 
dom, as  a  thing  altogether  indifferent,  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  magistrates; 
and  the  practice  accordingly  has  been  the 
most  capricious  and  irregular  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

"  In  Chelmsford,  for  example,  and  in  Newgate, 
all  accused  or  convicted  of  felony  are  ironed. — At 
Bury,  and  at  Norwich,  all  are  without  irons. — At 
Abingdon  the  untried  are  not  ironed. — At  Derby, 
none" but  the  untried  are  ironed! — At  Cold-bath- 
field  t,  none  but  the  untried,  and  those  sent  for  re- 
examination, are  ironed. — At  Winchester,  all  before 
trial  are  ironed ;  and  those  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion after  trial.— At  Chester,  those  alone  of  bad 
character  are  ironed,  whether  tried  or  untried." 

pp.  68,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case 
is  forcibly  and  briefly  stated  in  the  following 
short  sentences : — 

"  You  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  sentenced 
to  mere  imprisonment  of  pure  air,  wholesome  and 
sufficient  food,  and  opportunities  of  exercise.  You 
have  no  right  to  debar  him  from  the  craft  on  which 
his  fomily  depends,  if  it  nan  be  exercised  in  prison. 
You  have  no  right  to  subject  him  to  suffering  from 
cold,  by  want  ol  bed-clothing  by  night,  or  tiring  by 
day.  And  the  reason  is  plain, — yon  have  taken  him 
from  his  home,  and  have  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  providing  himself  with  the  necessaries  or  com- 
forts of  life ;  and  therefore  you  arc  bound  to  furnish 
him  with  moderate  indeed,  but  suitable  accommo- 
dation. 

"  You  have,  for  the  same  reason,  no  right  to 
ruin  hit  habits,  by  compelling  him  to  be  idle,  his 
morals,  by  compelling  him  to  mix  with  a  pro- 
miscuous assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted 
criminals,  or  his  health  by  forcing  him  at  night  into 
a  damp  unventilaled  cell,  with  such  crowds  of  com- 
panions, as  very  speedily  render  the  air  foul  and 
putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with 
the  victims  of  contagious  and  loathsome  disease,  or 
amidst  the  noxious  elHuvia  of  dirt  and  corruption. 
In  short,  no  Judge  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  half  suffocated 
with  heal  by  night.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal 
being  sentenced  to  Rheumatism,  or  Typhus  fever  1 
Corruption  of  morals  and  contamination  of  mind 
are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  in  its  wisdom 
has  thought  proper  to  odopt."* 

The  abuses  in  Newgate,  that  great  recepta- 
cle of  guilt  and  misery,  constructed  to  hold 
about  four  hundred  ana  eighty  prisoners,  but 
generally  containing,  of  late  years,  from  eight 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred,  are  eloquently 
set  forth  in  the  publication  before  us,  though 
we  have  no  longer  left  ourselves  room  to  spe- 
cify them.  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to 
observe,  that  the  state  of  the  Women's  wards 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  by  far  the 
worst ;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkins  ad- 

*  I  do  not  now  reprint  the  detailed  statements 
which  formed  the  balk  of  this  paper,  as  originally 
published  ;  and  retain  only  the  account  of  the  mar- 
vellous reformation  effected  in  Newgate,  by  the 
fle/ji:  !  sVoc.rj  D?  M.'s.  Fry  and  Viet  s\svct»  ot  cWvvy 


mitted,  that  in  that  quarter  seme  alteratini 
might  be  desirable,  though,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion, it  was  altogether  impracticable.  Thongs 
by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt  the  whole  of 
the  worthy  Alderman's  opinions,  we  mat 
safely  say,  that  we  should  nave  been  much 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking  the 
subjects  of  those  observations  pretty  nearly 
incorrigible:  and  certainly  should  not  havt 
hesitated  to  pronounce  the  change  which  hal 
actually  been  made  upon  them  altogether  im» 
possible.  Mrs.  Fry,  however,  knew  better  of 
what  both  she  and  they  were  capable ;  and, 
strong  in  the  spirit  of  compassionate  love,  ana 
of  that  charity  that  hopeth  all  things,  ana  be- 
lieveth  all  things,  set  herself  earnestly  and 
humbly  to  that  arduous  and  revolting  task,  in 
which  her  endeavours  liave  been  so  singularly 
blessed  and  effectual.  This  heroic  ana  affec- 
tionate woman  is  the  wife,  we  understand,  of 
a  respectable  banker  in  London;  and  both 
she  and  her  husband  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends — that  exemplary  sect,  which  is  the 
first  to  begin  and  the  last  to  abandon  every 
scheme  for  the  practical  amendment  of  their 
fellow-creatures — and  who  have  carried  into 
all  their  schemes  of  reformation  a  spirit  of 
practical  wisdom,  of  magnanimous  patience, 
and  merciful  indulgence,  which  puts  to  shams 
the  rashness,  harshness,  and  precipitation  of 
sapient  ministers,  and  presumptuous  politi- 
cians. We  should  like  to  lay  the  whole  ac- 
count of  her  splendid  campaign  before  our 
readers;  but  our  limits  will  no  longer  admit  of 
it.  However,  we  shall  do  what  we  can ;  and, 
at  all  events,  no  longer  withhold  them  from  a 
part  at  least  of  this  heart-stirring  narrative. 

"  About  four  years  ago,  Mrs.  Fry  was  induced 
to  visit  Newgate,  by  the  representations  of  its  state 
made  hy  some  persons  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"  She  found  the  female  side  in  a  situation  which 
no  language  can  describe.  Nearly  three  hundred 
women,  sent  there  for  every  gradation  of  crime, 
some  untried,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death, 
were  crowded  together  in  the  two  wards  and  two 
cells,  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  untried, 
and  which  are  found  quite  inadequate  to  contain 
even  this  diminished  number  with  any  tolerable 
convenience.  Here  thev  saw  their  friends,  and  kept 
their  multitudes  of  children  ;  and  they  had  no  other 
place  for  cooking,  washing,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

"  They  all  slept  on  the  floor ;  at  times  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  one  ward,  without  so  much  as 
a  mat  for  bedding;  and  many  of  them  were  very 
nearly  naked.  She  saw  them  openly  drinking 
spirits ;  and  her  ears  were  offended  by  the  most 
terrible  imprecations.  Every  thing  was  filthv  to 
excess,  and  the  smell  was  quite  disgusting.  Kvery 
one.  even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant  to  go 
amongst  them.  He  pnrsuaded  her  to  leave  her 
watch  in  the  office,  telling  her  that  his  presence 
would  not  prevent  its  being  torn  from  her !  She 
saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad 
was  going  on.  In  short,  in  giving  me  this  account, 
she  repeatedly  said — '  All  I  tell  thee  is  a  faint  pic- 
ture of  the  reality  ;  the  filth,  the  closeness  of  th* 
rooms,  the  ferocious  manners  and  expressions  of 
the  women  towards  each  other,  and  the  abandoned 
wickedness  which  every  thing  bespoke,  are  quits 
indescribable.'  " — pp.  117 — 119. 

Her  design,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to 
the  instruction  of  about  seventy  children,  who 


—of  which  if  mitt*  it  a  duty  \o  om'u  no\\v\\6\wA^p\e7^^"^%*^^'^'^»«seueof  horror 
mar  help  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance.  V*-™-  «*  ""whs*.  «hcq.  Vb»  toss*.  \&n»sta«&.«, 
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lUi'ii    wretched  mothers  thanked   bet  with 
litude  for  her  benevolent  inten- 
tions!  while  several  of  the  younger  women 

!  about  her,  and  entreated,  wiih  the 
most  pathetic  eagerness,  to  be  admitted  to 
her  intended  school.    She  now  applied  to  the 

or,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two 
Sheriff*  ;md  the  Ordinary,  who  received  her 
Willi  ll  approbation  ;  but  fairly 

intimated  to  her  "their  persuasion  that  her 
ifforts  would  be  utterly  fruitless."    After  some 

•ntion,  it  was  officially  reported,  that 
i  vacant  spot  in  which  the  school 
could  be  established  :  and  an  ordinary  philan- 
thropist would  probably  have  reined  disheart- 
ened fonri  the  undertaking.  .M>>  Fry,  how- 
ueeted  to  be  admitted  moa 
more  alone  among  the  women,  thai  she  might 
conduct  the  search  for  herself,  Difficulties 
■Iways  disappear  before  the  energy  of  real 
steal  and  benevolence:  an  empty  cell  ■ 
mediately  discovered,  and  the  school  was  to 
be  opened  the  veiy  day  after. 

"The  nem  < I •■  y  she  commenced  'he  school,  in 
compute/  wiih  a  young  lady,  who  ihen  visited  a 
prison  lor  ihe  firm  lime,  and  who  since  gave  me  a 
ig  description  of  her  feeling!  upon  1  It  a  i 
occasion.  The  railing  wis  crowded  wiih  half  naked 
women,  struggling  together  for  the  front  sUoa- 
tiona  with  i)e  erous  violence,  and  begging 

wiih  the  utmost  vociferation.     She  fell  n<  il 

King  i  II  recnl- 

■i»  quite  •  liuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon 
ber,  and  she  was  locked  in,  with  such  a  herd  of 
novel  and  da  ,  le<u . 

ever,  the  school  surpassed  their  utmost  expectations  : 
their  only  puin  art'"-  from  ih«  numerous  and  press- 
ing spphcaiions  made  by  young  women,  who  longed 
lo  oe  t.i'  mployed.    The  narrowness  of  the 

room  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  yield  lo  ihese 
requests:  But  tbey  tempted  these  had 
■  school  for  lbs  employment  of  the  tried  women, 
for  latching  them  to  read  and  to  work." 

"  When    tin*    intention    was    meniioned   to   the 
friends  of  these  Indies,  it  appeared  at  first  so  vision- 
ary and  unpromising,  that  it  met  with  very  slender 
old   that   the  certain 
ing  wok  would  he,  that  it 

might  be  reasonable  enough,  if  made  in  the  country. 
i  who  had  been  accustomed  lo  hard 
.*,  when  tried  upon  ibnse 
who  hm  long  hsbitostad  to  vies  end  idle* 

nfM.     In  vieirt,  it  vt  i  and  bv  msi  ■ 

whose  wisdom  and  added   wei; 

their  opiti s,  thai  those  who  had  sal  si  defiance 

Iibr  law  nl  the  land,  wiih  all  its  terrors,  would  very 
speedily  revolt  from  an  authority  which  had  nothing 
to  enforce  it  ;  ami  nothing  more  to  recommend  il 
ihnn  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.     But  it* 
teal  of  these  unassuming  womrn  was  not  to  be  so 
repre«*cd  ;   and   feeling  that   Ibeir  design  was  in- 
tended fot   the  good  and  the  h 
they  Irosted  that  il  would  receive  the  guidance  and 
■ 
ptish  the  highest  purposes  by  the  most  feeble  instru- 
ment*. 
•'  W'nh  these  impressions.  Ihi  ddnesi 

to  declare,  that  if  n  committee  could  be  bond  who 
would  -li  ir.    the  I  ibour,  and  a  matron  who  would 
-  to  leave  the  prise  '  ot.thev 

undertake  lo  try  the  experiment,  iliat  is. 
they    would   themselves  find  i  lor    ibe 

n,   procure  ihe  nrergnary  money,  till   the  city 
could  be  induced  to  relit 
aUe  of  ibe  property  eomml 

the  hourU  of  ' 


consisted  of  tlie  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  eleven 
(female)  members  of  ihe  Society  of  Friends.  They 
professed  their  willingness  to  on  oiber 

engagement   and  avocation,  and  to  devote  ibitu* 

formed  their  promise.     With  no  interval  ol  relaxa- 
tion, and  wiih  but  few  intermix 
of  oilier  and  more  im  ■  i,  they  have  since 

Inett  amongst  ihe  prison. 

Even   this  astonishing  progress  could   not 
lolity  ol  me  lence 

and  knowledge  ol  Ihe  world.  The  Reverend 
Ordinary,  though  tilled  with  admiralii 
the  exertions  of  lln>  intrepid  and  di 
band,  fairly  toll  \|,-.  K-  thai  hoi  deeigns,like 
many  others  lor  the  improvenieni  ol  thai 
wretched  mansion,  "tcould  inevitably  fad." 
The  Governor  encouraged  hei  to  go  on — but 
confessed  to  his  friends,  that  "ha  could  not 
n  the  pasatii/trjf  But 

IBS  »  i-'loin   Ol    llus  world   is  fool; 

le  our  feel  in  the 
career  of  our  dut\ .  Mrs,  F.  saw  with  mber 
eyes,  and  fell  With  auolher  heart  Bba  went 
again  to  Ihe  Sheriffs  and  the  Governor; — near 
one  hundred  of  Ihe  women  wore  brought  be- 
fore them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  and  ear- 
nestne--  I  to  give  tie  obedi- 
ence lo  all  lb.  ns  of  their  beroie  bene- 
factress.    A   set  of    rules   was  at rdingly 

promulgated,  which wafc«ve  not  room  In-ieio 
transcribe  ,  but  tln-v  imported  the  sacrifice  "f 
all  !he'u  darling  and  moch  cherished  tiw 
drinking,  gaming,  card-playing,  novel  reading; 
were  entirely  prohibited — and  regohu  apph- 
cation  to  wink  engaged  lor  in  every  quarter. 
For  the  space  of  one  month  these  benevolent 
women  in  the  midst  of 

then  unhappy  Sock  ;  at  ihe  end  of  thai  short 
time  they  invited  the  Corporation  of  1 
to  satisfy  theraselvee,  by  inspection,  of  the 
ol  their  pious  exertions. 

"  In  compliance  with  ibis  appointment,  the  Lord 

■•nfls,  and  several  "f  the  Aldermen, 

I,     The  prisoners  e 

and  it  being  requested  that  no  alter: 

usual  practice  might  Ink.  ladies 

read  a  clinker  in  ihe  Bible,  and  then  ihe  lemales 

I  lo  t li.  ir  i  i  alien- 

linn  during  the  lime  lhair  orderly  sod 

«.rl«er  deportment,  their  d-  isenee 

I  ihing  like  tumult,  noire,  or  conn  nl die 

*hown  by  (hem,  and  ihe 

tenances  and  tnan- 

imeni  and  se% 

heir  visitors. 

Msny  of  theso  knew  Newgate;  had  v 

I  lew  months  before,  and    had   not    forgotten   tb» 

painful   linpr.  uling, 

■  ■ry  utmost  ! 
— They  now  aaw.  what,  wiihoui  exsggeralion,  may 

Niieie. 
tnd  tilth,  exchanged  fot  order,  sobriety,  and  cora- 
nealness  in  the  chamber,  the  apparel,  and 
the  persons  of  the  prisoners.     They  saw  no  mora 
an  assemblage  of  a!  -  crea 

lures,  half-naked  and  half-rirunk  .tiding, 

than  requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  more  re- 
soonded  with  obscenity,  and  imprecations,  and  li. 
gvnnons  songs  ;  and  to  >'.je  the  ooarso,  toe  the  just, 
expression  of  one  who  knew  the  prison  well,  '  tins 
hell  upon  enrth,'  already  exhibited  vw*  »^«vtm*» 
of  an  industrious  ti\vm\vWcK<j ,  ox  a.-smW  v 

fnm.'.X:  , 
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importance  of  the  alterations  which  had  been  ef- 
fected, immediately  adopted  the  whole  plan  aa  a  part 
of  the  system  of  Newgate ;  empowered  the  ladies 
to  punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinement,  un- 
dertook part  of  the  expense  of  the  matron,  and 
loaded  the  ladies  with  thanks  and  benedictions." 

pp.  130,  131. 

We  can  add  nothing;  to  this  touching  and 
elevating  statement.  The  story  of  a  glorious 
victory  gives  us  a  less  powerful  or  proud 
emotion — and  thanks  and  benedictions  appear 
to  us  never  to  have  been  so  richly  deserved. 

"  A  year,  says  Mr.  Buxton,  has  now  elspsed 
since  the  operations  in  Newgate  began;  and  ihose 
most  competent  to  judge,  the  late  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  present,  the  late  Sheriffs  and  the  present,  the 
late  Governor  and  the  present,  various  Grand 
Juries,  the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee,  the 
Ordinary,  and  the  officers  of  the  prison,  have  all 
declared  iheir  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astonish- 
ment, at  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  females. 

"It  is  true,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee  are  anx- 
ious that  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  some  of 
the  rules  have  been  occasionally  broken.  Spirits, 
they  fear,  have  more  than  once  been  introduced  ; 
and  it  waa  discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of 
the  ladies  were  absent,  that  card-playing  had  been 
resumed.  But,  though  truth  compels  them  to  ac- 
knowledge these  deviations,  they  have  been  of  a 
very  limited  extent.  I  could  find  but  one  lady  who 
heard  an  oaih.  and  there  had  not  been  above  half  a 
doxen  instances  of  intoxication ;  and  the  ladies  frel 

t'ustified  in  slating,  that  the  rules  have  generally 
»een  observed.  The  ladies  themselves  have  been 
treated  wiih  uniform  respect  and  gratitude." 

pp.  133.  133. 

At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  of  the  re- 
formed prisoners  were  dismissed;  and  many 
new  ones  were  received  —  and,  under  their 
auspices,  card-playing  was  again  introduced. 
One  of  the  ladies,  however,  went  among  them 
alone,  and  earnestly  and  affectionately  ex- 
plained to  them  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  this  practice;  and  represented  to  them 
how  much  she  would  be  gratified,  if,  even 
from  regard  to  her,  they  would  agree  to  re- 
nounce it. 

"  Soon  after  she  retired  to  the  ladies'  room,  one 
of  the  prisoners  came  to  her.  and  expressed,  in  a 
manner  which  indicated  real  feeling,  her  sorrow  for 
having  broken  the  rules  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and 
gave  her  a  pack  of  cards :  lour  others  did  the  same. 
Having  burnt  ihe  cards  in  their  presence,  she  felt 
bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their  value,  and  to 
mark  her  sense  of  their  ready  obedience  hy  some 
■mall  present.  A  few  days  afterwards,  she  railed 
the  first  io  her,  and  telling  her  intention,  produced 
•  neat  muslin  handkerchief.  To  her  surprise,  the 
girl  looked  disappointed ;  and,  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  confessed  she  had  hoped  lhat  Mrs. 


would  have  given  her  a  Bible  with  her  own  name 
written  in  it !  which  she  should  value  beyond  any 
thing  else,  and  always  keep  and  read.  Such  a 
request,  made  in  such  a  manner,  could  not  be  re- 
1 ;  and  the  lady  assures  me  that  she  never  gave 


a  Bible  in  her  life,  which  waa  received  witn  s»  an 
inierest  and  satisfaction,  or  one,  which  sheibsfc 
more  likely  to  do  good.  It  is  remarkable,  lb*  as 
girl,  from  tier  conduct  in  ber  preceding  prison,  aa! 
in  court,  came  to  Newgate  with  the  worst  of  car 


actera."- 


,134. 


The  change,  indeed,  pervaded  every  d» 
partment  of  the  female  division.  Those  vh 
were  marched  off  for  transportation,  mates! 
of  breaking  the  windows  and  furniture,  tad 
going  off,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  via. 
drunken  songs  and  intolerable  disorder,  kei 
a  serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  compxt- 
ions,  and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  a 
their  benefactors,  from  whom  they  parted 
with  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been  entinij 
suppressed ;  and,  while  upwards  of  twesiy 
thousand  articles  of  dress  have  been  max* 
factured,  not  one  has  been  lost  or  pnrkwai 
within  the  precincts  of  the  prison ! 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  and  waaJl 
not  willingly  weaken  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pressive statement  by  any  observations  d 
ours.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  difficukj 
of  regulating  provincial  prisons,  when  tki 
prostitute  felons  of  London  have  been  thai 
easily  reformed  and  converted.  Let  us  Beret 
again  be  told  of  the  impossibility  of  repmt- 
ing  drunkenness  and  profligacy,  or  inlrodaeaf, 
habits  of  industry  in  small  establishmeiM, 
when  this  great  crater  of  vice  and  corruptiai 
has  been  thus  stilled  and  purified.  And,  asm 
all.  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apoktv 
of  the  want  of  funds,  or  means,  or  agents,  ■ 
effect  those  easier  improvements,  when  it- 
men  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life — wkei 
quiet  unassuming  matrons,  unaccustomed  H 
business,  or  to  any  but  domestic  exertions, 
have,  without  funds,  without  agents,  witnoot 
aid  or  encouragement  of  any  description, 
trusted  themselves  within  the  very  centre  of 
infection  and  despair ;  and,  by  opening  that 
hearts  only,  and  not  their  purses,  liave  eflett 
ed,  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness,  gentleness, 
and  compassion,  a  labour,  the  like  to  whiek 
does  not  remain  to  be  performed,  and  whiei 
has  smoothed  the  way  and  insured  sucoM 
to  all  similar  labours.  We  cannot  Envy  tbt 
happiness  which  Mrs.  Fry  must  enjoy  froa 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  great  achieve- 
ments ; — but  there  is  no  happiness  or  honoa 
of  which  we  should  be  so  proud  to  be  par- 
takers: And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  on 
hearts  of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  it 
thus  placing  on  her  simple  and  modest  brov, 
that  truly  Civic  Crown,  which  far  outshine! 
the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coronals  of 
power — andean  only  be  outshone  itself,  br 
those  wreaths  of  imperishable  glory  whjca 
await  the  champions  of  Faith  and  Charity  it 
a  higher  state  of  existence. 


Cumberland:  written  by  himself.     Containing  an  Account  of  his  Life 
Interspersed  icith  Anecdotes  and  Chr.rar.trrs  of  the  most  dtstiniruislud  /'. 
[A  whom  he  had  Intercourse  or  Connection.     4lo.     pp.  533.     Loudon  !   1806.# 


liave  no  wish  for  the  death 
the  contrary,  we  hope 
enough  to  make  a  large  sup- 
>  memoirs  :    But  he  has  Bra- 
publishing  this  volume 
We  are  extremely  unwilling 
that  may  hurt  the  l'<  • 
guished  talent*  who  it  draw- 
hit  career,  ami  imagines that 
)een  ill  Deed  by  the  world: 
1,  in  this  publication,  such  an 
nd  such  a  jealougy  of 
are  a/raid  hi:  cannot  do  our 
H  illiout  giving  him  of- 
bal  tho  book  has  nthex 
Vva  expected  it  to  be  ex- 
it is  not.     There  is  too 
part  of  the  title  in  it.  nml  loo 
Of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Hand,    we    hear   more   than 
le  distinguished  persons  with 
my  fewer  charuc- 
»s  than  we  could  have  wish- 
more  incli:  t  this, 
■  general  style  of  Air.  Cum- 

hjbited  characters  and 

ring  manner,  and 

tat  he  has  put  intothil 

thitt  he  hud  excellent  oppor- 

:ting,  and  still  belter  lalents 

The  a dotseand  cl 

ve,  are  given  in  a  very  pleat* 
I  manner,  and  form  thi 
icaiion  i  But  ihey  do  not  oc- 

art  of  it ;  and  the  rest  is  filled 
do  not  often  interest,  and  ob- 

alwaya  amuse, 
luuk.  should  not,  generally, 
i  write  their  own  lives.  The 
■an,  his  enthuaSaam,  and  ihe 
an,  have  rendered  the  Con- 
s  respects,  the  most  internet* 
lut  a  writer,  who  is  in   full 

-.  who  hat  1 1 vcl  in  the 
"u  and  women  who  compose 
inily  aims  Only  at   the 

:inii  accomplishments,  must 
labouk  like  the  Confessions: 
i  bo  tntated  with  t hi-  ii 

hanicli-r  or  the  narrative  of 
re*.     We  have  no  objection, 

if  ■  hi*  piper — fonhc  sake  chiefly 

of  lleinley,  Buhh  Dodmjilnn, 
id  i  few  others,  which  I  ihink 
rrry  much,  «lso.  fur  tht  lively 
it  of  ihe  impresninn  of  Garrick's 
.  o<  compared  wiili  ihai  of  Quin 
• — winch  is  is  good  and  nt  cu- 
:ibber'«  admirable  sketches  of 


however,  to  let  authors  tell  their  own  story, 
as  an  apology  for  telling  that  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  can  <  ■<■  them  lor 

grouping  ami  assorting  their  anecdotes  ol  their 

oontemporariea,  according  to  the  chronology, 

and  incidents  of  their  own  lives.  This  is  but 
indulging  the  painter  of  a  great  gallery  of 
worthies  wilh  a  panel  for  Ins  own  portrait; 
and  thouidi  it  will  probably  be  the  least  like, 
uf  the  whole  collection,  it  would  be  hard  to 
Ige  him  this  little  gratification. 

ii.is  often  been  compared  to  a  journey; 
and  the  simile  seems  to  hold  better  in  no 
than  in  ihe  identity  of  llie  rules  by  which 
those  who  write  llieir  travels,  and  those  who 
write  their  lives,  should  be  governed.    When 
a  man  returns  from  visiting  any  oelel 
region,  we  expert  to  hear  much  more  of  the 
remarkable  things  and  persons  he  tin- 
than  of  his  own  personal  Iranaai 
are  naturally  disappointed  if,  a/let  saying  that 

he  lived   mud)  »ith  illustrious  ata 

heroes,  be  cl set  rathei  La  tell  us  of  ln- 

iravellinL'  equipage,  or  of  hit  oookery  and  ser- 
vants,   ihan    to   give    M  tint   ol    llie 
character  and  conversation  of   those  disliu- 
d  persons.     In  Ihe  same  manner,  when 

at  the  eloae  o  ent  In  oirelta  of 

literary  and  political  eelebnly,  an  author  silt 
down  li>  ghrO   the  world  an  account  of  I 

it  is  reasonable  to  stipulate  that 
he  should  talk  less  of  himself  than  of  his  as- 
sociates; and  natural  to  com  plain,  if  he  tells 
long  stories  of  his  schoolmasters  and  g 
mothers,  while  he  passes  over  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  companions  with  a  bare 
mention  of  their  names. 

Mr.  Cumberland  baa  offended  a  little  in  this 
way.  He  has  also  composed  these  memoirs, 
WO  think,  iii  loo  diffuse,  rambling,  and  care- 
less a  style.  There  is  evidently  no  selection 
01  method  La  his  narrative:  and  unweighed 
remarks,  and  fatiguing  apologies  and  protes- 
tations, are  tediously  interuovcii  with  it,  in 
the  genuine  style  of  good-natured  but  irrepres- 
sible loquacity.  The  \»  hole  composition,  in- 
deed, has  not  only  loo  much  the  a,r  ol  con- 
versation :  It  has  sometimes  an  unfoitnnate 
resemblance  to  Ihe  conversation  of  a  professed 
talker;  and  we  meet  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  author  appears  In  wotk  himself  up 
to  an  artificial  vivacity,  and  10  rive  a  certain 
air  of  smartness  to  his  expression,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  cant  phrases,  odd  metaphcrro,  and 
a  sort  of  practised  and  theatrical  originality. 
The  work,  however,  is  well  worth  looking 
over,  and  contains  many  more  amusing  pas- 
sages than  we  can  afford  to  extract  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  born  i'v  l7M\"«v'!kYi"& 
hat  a  rery  na\utvx\  'pu&e  vo.  \  *aXvwi  ,fca\  ~^» 
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paternal  great-grandfather  was  the  learned 
and  most  exemplary  Bishop  Cumberland,  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  Dc  Ltgibus  Naturas  ;  and 
that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  Of  the  last  of 
these  distinguished  persons  he  has  given,  from 
the  distinct  recollection  of  his  childhood,  a 
much  more  amiable  and  engaging  represen- 
tation than  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 
Instead  of  the  haughty  and  morose  critic  and 
controversialist,  we  here  learn,  with  pleasure, 
that  he  was  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and 
kind  affections  in  private  life,  as  for  profound 
erudition  and  sagacity  as  an  author.  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  collected  a  number  of  little 
anecdotes  that  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive 
upon  this  head  ;  but  we  rather  insert  the  fol- 
lowing general  testimony : — 

"  I  had  i  sister  somewhat  older  than  myself. 
Had  there  been  any  of  that  sternness  in  my  grand- 
father, which  ia  so  falsely  imputed  to  him,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  we  should  hare  been  awed  into 
silence  in  his  presence,  to  which  we  were  admitted 
every  day.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth ; 
he  wai  the  unwearied  patron  and  promoter  of  alt 
our  childish  sports  and  sallies;  at  all  times  ready  to 
detach  himself  from  any  topic  of  conversation  to 
take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in  our  amuse- 
ments. The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  our  age,  and 
the  questions  it  gave  birth  to,  so  teasing  to  many 
parents,  he.  on  the  contrary,  attended  to  and  en- 
couraged, as  the  claims  of  infant  reason,  never  to 
be  evaded  or  abused ;  strongly  recommending,  that 
to  all  such  inquiries  answers  should  be  given  ac- 
cording 10  the  atricteat  truth,  and  information  dealt 
to  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  aa  a  sacred  duly  never 
to  be  departed  from.  I  have  broken  in  upon  him 
many  a  time  in  his  hours  of  study,  when  he  would 
put  his  book  aside,  ring  his  hand-bell  for  his  ser- 
vant, and  be  led  to  his  shelves  to  take  down  a  pic- 
ture-book for  my  amusement !  I  do  not  say  that 
his  good-nature  always  gained  its  object,  as  the 
pictures  which  his  books  generally  supplied  me  with 
were  anatomical  drawings  of  dissected  bodies,  very 
little  calculated  to  communicate  delight ;  but  he 
had  nothing  better  to  produce ;  and  surely  such  an 
effort  on  his  pari,  however  unsuccessful,  was  no 
feature  of  a  cynic ;  a  cynic  '  should  be  made  of 
ttrrner  ftuf.' 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  giving  me 
a  gentle  rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous  noise 
in  the  room  over  his  library,  and  disturbing  him  in 
his  studies :  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anger  from 
him,  and  confidenily  answered  that  I  could  not  help 
it,  ns  I  had  been  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
Master  Hooch ,  ihe  Bishop  of  Ely's  son.  'And  I 
have  been  at  this  sport  wiih  his  father,'  he  replied ; 
'  But  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing  game  ;  so 
there's  no  harm  done.'  " 

He  also  mentions,  that  when  his  adversary 
Collins  had  fallen  into  poveriy  in  his  latte'r 
days,  Bentley,  apprehending  that  he  was  in 
some  measure  responsible  for  his  loss  of  repu- 
tion,  contrived  to  administer  to  his  necessities 
in  a  way  not  less  creditable  to  his  delicacy 
than  to  his  liberality. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  this  illustrious 
scholar,  the  Phoobe  of  Byron's  pastoral,  and 
herself  a  woman  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments, was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Cumberland. 
His  father,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
man  of  the  most  blameless  and  amiable  dis- 
positions, and  to  have  united,  in  a  very  e.xem- 


amptonshire  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  wa 
school,  first  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  ami  if; 
wards  at  Westminster.  But  the  most  valiack 
part  of  his  early  education  was  that  for  »kd 
he  was  indebted  to  the  taste  and  intelligent 
of  his  mother.  We  insert  with  pleasure  t> 
following  amiable  paragraph : — 

"  It  was  in  these  intervals  from  school  istt  ■) 
mother  began  to  form  both  my  taste  and  my  at 
for  poetry,  by  employing  me  every  evening  lunal 
10  her,  of  which  art  she  was  a  very  able  trusiie*. 
Our  readings  were,  with  very  few  exceptions.  oa> 
fined  to  the  chosen  plays  of  Shakespeare.  wtoa 
she  both  admired  and  understood  in  the  true  spis 
end  sense  of  the  author.  With  all  her  hvbitri 
critical  acumen,  she  could  trace,  and  teach  msa 
unravel,  all  the  meanders  of  his  metaphor,  aai 
point  out  where  it  illuminated,  or  where  it  adr 

*ded  and  obscured  the  meaning.  These  was 
hippy  hours  and  interesting  lectures  to  me ;  wait 
my  beloved  father,  ever  placid  and  complins, 
sate  beside  us,  and  took  part  in  our  amuseawn; 
l<ia  voice  was  never  heard  but  in  the  tone  of  appnv 
bation ;  his  countenance  never  marked  but  »iu 
the  natural  traces  of  his  indelible  and  hereduuy 
benevolence." 

The  effect  of  these  readings  was,  tail  ibe 
young  author,  at  twelve  years  of  age.  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  drama,  called  "  Shakespnn 
in  the  Shades,"  composed  almost  entirely  <f 
passages  from  that  great  writer,  strung  »• 
ether  and  assorted  with  no  despicable  in- 
genuity. But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose » 
observe  that,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  bt 
first  saw  Garrick.  in  the  character  of  Lothario; 
and  has  left  this  animated  account  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  scene  made  upon  ail 
mind : — 

"  1  have  the  spectacle  even  now,  as  it  were,  at- 
lore  my  eyes.  Quin  presented  himself,  upon  iba 
rising  of  the  curtain,  in  a  green  velvet  coat.  ««• 
■roidered  down  the  ecama.  nn  enormous  foil-ba- 
nned periwig,  rolled  stockings,  and  high  hftW 
square-toed  shoes:  With  very  little  variation  rf 
cadence,  and  in  deep  full  tone,  accompanied  brl 
sowing  kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  snail 
ihnn  of  the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out  his  heroin 
with  an  air  of  dignified  indifference,  that  scemr^n 
disdain  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  upon  bis. 
Mrs.  Cibber,  in  a  key  high  pitched,  but  sweet  wi'b- 
I,  sung,  or  rather  recitatived.  Howe's  harmonics! 
iniins,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Iniprm- 
■ntori:  It  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  comnut, 
that,  though  it  did  not  wound  the  ear.  it  wearied  it: 
when  she  had  once  recited  two  or  three  speeches,  1 
could  anticipate  the  manner  of  every  sucerediaf 
one-  It  was  like  a  long  old  legendary  ballad  ol  in- 
numerable stanzas,  every  one  of  which  is  sun;  t> 
the  same  lune.  eternally  chiming  in  the  ear  nihil* 
variation  or  relief.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  an  arrest 
of  a  different  cast,  had  more  nature,  and  of  count 
more  change  of  tone,  and  variety  both  of  srtisa 
and  expression.  In  my  opinion,  the  romparisoi 
was  decidedly  in  her  favour.  But  when,  afar  loag 
nd  eager  expectation,  ]  first  beheld  little  Girriri, 
i hen  young  and  light,  and  alive  in  everv  miuclt 
nd  in  every  feature,  come  bounding  on  the  stage, 
and  pointing  at  the  wittol  Altamont  and  heivr- 
paced  Horatio  —  heavens,  what  a  transition!—* 
seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  had  been  stepped 
over  in  the  transition  of  a  single  scene  !  Old  llur-p 
were  done  away  ;  and  a  new  order  at  once  brnifsi 
forward,  bright  and  luminous,  and  clearly  drsu:*i 
in  dispel  the  barbarisms  and  bigotrv  of  a  'acclest 


«'.»„  ,io»   iho  A,™.,  f'_    \  J  \  \ *«.*< v"°>  l°°<t  attached  to  the  prejudices  of  rusti-m. 

p.ary  way,  the  characters  oUcW-man  MAYS,*  ,^«to»«\s  &»««*.  \4  \k  iil„«ions  of  na- 
si gentlemen,  was KecVot ol  otaxivtusk. vu. Sow--  \  tasini  ta&ua«Ms&.  *\V»» tem-w «.\<*-v* 
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en  si  niggling  lo  emancipate  bit  audience  from  ihe 

•very  they  were  resigned  10  ;  and  though  al  timos 

dad  in  throwing  in  some  gleams  of  new- 

upon  iheni,  yet  in  general  ihey  seemed 

rMIMI  teller  (Zulu  light;  nnd  in  the  dia- 

>  of  altercation  between  Honshu  and  Lothario, 

*ed  far  the  greater  thou-  of  Anna's  it| In 

r  ot  the  old  iebool  ilinn  upon  the  founder  of 
e\v.     I  thank  my  stars,  my  leeltnga  in  those 
"ins  led  me  right ;  they  were  those  of  nature, 
I  therefore  could  not  err." 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr.  Cumberland'! 
atlt.'r  exchanged  his  living  of  Stanwick  for 
'  al  of  Fulham,  in  order  (hat  his  son  might 
he  benefit  of  his  society,  while  ol 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
celebrated  Bubb  Dodington  resided  :it 
I  time  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ham- 
nth;  and  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  soon 
a  frequent  guest  at  his  table,  has  pre- 
piiti'il  his  readers  with  the  following  spirited 
nil  length  portrait  of  that  very  remarkable 
nd  preposterous  personage. 

"  ii  ir  splendid  host  was  excelled  by  no  man  in 
jug  the  honours  of  his  house  and  table  :  to  the 
had  all  the  courily  nnd  profound  devotion 
a  Spaniard,  with  the  ease  and  gnieiy  of  a  French, 
in  towards  tho  men.  ilia  mansion  was  magnifi- 
nt ;  massy,  and  stretching  out  to  a  great  extent 
front,  with  an  enormous  portico  oT  Doric  columns, 

nded  by  a  stalely  Might  of  steps.     Then 

rrets.  and  wings  too.  that  went  I  know  not  win- 

r,  though  now  levelled  with  the  ground,  or  gone 

more  ignoble  uses:  Vanhnigli,  who  constructed 

ia  superb  edifice,  seemed  lo  have  had  the  plan  ol 

lenheim  in  hi;  ihnughis,  and  the  interior  was  as 

ud  and  splendid  as  the  exterior  was  bold  and 

posing.     All  this  was  exactly  in  unison  with  the 

HI  magnificent  owner;  who  hud  gilt  and 

rnished  the  apartments  wiih  a  profusion  ol  finery, 

tat  kepi  no  terms  with  simplicity,  and  not  always 

nnce  or  harmony  of  style.     Whatever  Mr 

odingion's  revenue  then  was,  he  had  the  hoppy 

I  of  managing  it  with  such  economy,  that  I  be- 

ve  he  made  more  display  at  less  cost  than  any 

an  in  the  kingdom  hui  hit 

U  town-house  in  Pali-Mall,  and  this  villa  at  Ham- 
tuith.  were  such  establishments  as  few  nobles 
the  nation  were  possessed  of.     In  either  ol 
Was  nut  lo  be  approached  but  through  a  sun  of 
ailments,  and  rarely  seated   but   under  painted 
'lings  and  gilt  entablatures.    In  his  villa  you  were 
conducted    through   two  rows  of  antique   marble 
statues,  ranged  in  a  gallery  Moored  with  the  rarest 
mnrble>,  and  enriched  with  columns  of  granile  and 
■  ■.nil ;  his  saloon  was  hung  with  the  finest 
i  tapestry,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed  encsnanied 
aooek's  feathera  in  the  style  o(  Mr- 
When    he    passed    from    Pall-Mall   10    La 
Trsppe  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  I  coulj  not 
ip6&  had  been  his  ambassadorial  equipage  at 
I,  drawn  by  six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses. 
I  Neither  was 
characteristic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage  ; 
be  had  a  wardrobe  loaded  null  rich  and  flaring  sails. 
each  in  itself  a  load  lo  the  wearer,  and  ol 
have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coeval  wiih  his  em- 
bassy above   mentioned,   and   SVefl  inrth-diiv  bad 
added  to  the  slock.     In  doing  tins  be  so  eontiivi'ij 
M  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out  of  count, 
by  any  variations  in  the  loahimi  of  the  new  ;  in  the 
mean  time,  hie  bulk  and  oorpulenoy  env«  full  dis- 
play to  avast  expanse  and  profnsi a  hrocudo  and 

oid   inn,  «hen    Ml  off  with  an  ettor- 
moua  lie-periwig  and  drop-laced  rolnVs,  gave  the 
.iter   ill    In*  oriilu   habit,  or 
inn  m  his  stage  dress.     Nevertheless,  H  must  ba 
•  I  this  nyle,  ihnufih  our  of  dote,  was  not  out 
chancier,  but  liarmuiiitcd  to  well  with  the  per- 


son of  the  wearer,  that  I  remember  when  he  mads 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  ol  Peers  as  Lord  M- 1- 
combe,  all  the  Hashes  of  his  wit,  all  ihe  studied 

fibroses  and  well-turned  periods  of  his  rbeiurie 
ust  their  effect,  simply  because  the  orator  had 
laid  aside  his  magisterial  tie,  and  put  on  a  mo- 
dern bag-wig,  which  was  as  much  out  of  cosluma 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  his  shoulders,  as  a  cut 
would  have  been  upon  tho  robes  of  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice." 


t>  following,  with  all  our  former  impree- 
of  his  hero's  absurdity,  m  " 


,  rather  surpassed 


The 
sions 
our  expectations. 

"  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take  his  estimate  only 
by  their  cost ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any. 
But  I  recollect  bis  saying  to  me  one  day  in  hi.-  great 
saloon  at  Bastbury,  that  il  he  had  hall  a  sco 
lures  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  he  would  gladly 
decoraie  his  walls  wiih  ihem  ;  in  place  of  i 
am  sorry  to  say  he  had  atuck  up  insrNir  sattntsS  of 
gi/l  Italhrr,  OMpal  into  huptr  horn*,  upon  hangings 
of  rich  crimson  velvet '.  ami  round  his  slate  bed  h« 
displayed  a  carpeting  of  gold  nnd  silver  cinlouidery. 

00  glaringly  beirayed  its  derivation  from 
coot,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  by  ihe  leslnnony  of 
pockets,  buiionholes,  and  loop-,  with  other  e'luolly 

vcrtihlo    witnesses,    subpoenaed    from     the 

tailor's  shopbourd  !    When  he  pud  lu>  court  at  St. 

James' to  trie  itr  nuptials,  hi 

approach'  bar  hand,   decked  in  an  em- 

•  d   suit    of  silk,   with    I  II,    and 

-,  ihe  latter  of  which  in 

down,  IbtgeJ  their  duly  nnd  broke  loo«e  from  their 
moorings  in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncounly 
manner." 

"  During  mv  slay  at  Eastbury,  we  were  visiied 
by  ihe  Isle  Mr  Henry  Fox  and  Mr  Alderman 
Becklord;  the  solid  good  sense  of  ihe  former,  and 
the  dashing  loquacity  of  the  latter,  formed  a  si i  iking 
contrast  between  the  characters  id  these  gentlemen. 
To  Mr  Fox  uur  host  paid  all  ihat  courily  homage, 
which  he  so  well  know  how  lo  lime,  ana  where"  10 
apply;  lo  Becklord  he  did  not  observe  the  same 
attentions,  but  in  ihe  happiest  Mow  of  his  raillery 
and  nit  combated  Ibis  intrepid  lalker  with  admira- 
ble effecl.  It  woe  an  interlude  truly  comic  and 
amusing. — Beckford  loud,  voluble,  sclf-sufl- 
snd  golfed  by  bits  which  lie  could  not  parry,  and 
probably  did  not  expect,  hud  hiin-.  Il  more  and 
noes  open  in  the  vehemence  ol  hi- 
Dodington  lolling  in  bis  cbuir  in  jrorfect  apathy  ana 
uaud,  doling,  and  even  snoring  at  intervals, 
in  his  lethargic  way,  broks  out  svsrj  Host  and  then 
iulo  such  gleams  anil  flnslu  *  of  wn  and  irony,  as 
'  of  his  phlegm  with  ihe  olhsi  -  im- 
peiuoslly,  in  ol.  hi- humour  irresistible,  and  - 
lable  in  a  roar,  lie  was  here  upon  his  very  strong- 
est ground  " 

"  lie  wrole  small  poems  with  graal 
slsborsla  letters  with  mui  h 
some  quaintness  of  eiptsssion  1  I    ha\ 
refer  to  a  volume  of  his  own  verses  in  manuscript, 
v,  and  I  never  had  ihe  perusal 
of  it.    I  was  rather  bailor  acqualnied  wiih  his  Pier*. 
I   published  ;  and  I 
avail  remember  'he  temporary  disgusl  he  - 
to  lake,  when  upon  his  asking  what   I   would  do 
with  ii  should  he  bequeath  il  to  my  diecre 
liistaiilly  replied,  ih.it    I    would  destroy  it.      There 
Was  0  third,  winch    I  more  QOVt  "'     mn 

of  either  of  the  obov.  uiiied  a  miscella- 

neous collection  of  anecdotes,  repartees,  pool 
iocs,  and  humorous  incidents  ol  which  I"    was  purl 
ipiler,  and  oui  of  which  he  miss 
in  ihe  hahii  of  refreshing  ln«  memory,    whi 

'■edhiinselt  '  ertsin  inrn  nf  wil  tnd 

tout  pticiVca,  T»Vat,VkVui  Av\  wos  sJSi 
real.  We  observed  vo  KM  '»«-  &»«] .  v\«»s  v.  •**»  »  '""* 

4     H^ 
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Meal  weapons  oat  of  his  own  armoury  for  their  en- 
tertainment." 

"  I  had  taken  leare  of  Lord  Melcombe  the  day 
preceding  the  coronaiion,  and  found  him  before  a 
looking-glass  in  his  new  robes,  —  practising  atti- 
tudes, and  debating  within  himself  upon  the  most 
graceful  mode  of  carrying  his  coronet  in  the  pro- 
cession. He  was  in  high  glee  with  his  fresh  and 
blooming  honours;  and  I  left  him  in  the  act  of 
dictating  a  billet  10  Lady  Hervey,  apprising  her  that 
a  young  lord  was  coming  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet."— p.  159. 

Mr.  Cumberland  went  to  Ireland  with  Lord 
Halifax  in  1761;  and  the  celebrated  Single- 
Speech  Hamilton  went  as  chief  secretary. — 
His  character  is  well  drawn  in  the  following 
sentences. 

"  He  spoke  well,  but  not  often,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  a  striking  counte- 
nance, a  graceful  carriage,  great  self-possession  and 
personal  courage :  He  was  not  easily  put  out  of  his 
way  by  any  of  those  unaccommodating  repugnances 
that  men  of  weaker  nerves,  or  more  tender  con- 
sciences, might  have  stumbled  at,  or  been  checked 
by:  he  could  mask  the  passions  that  were  natural 
to  him,  and  assume  those  that  did  not  belong  to 
him :  he  was  indefatigable,  meditative,  mysterious : 
his  opinions  were  the  result  of  long  labour  and 
much  reflection,  but  he  had  the  art  of  setting  them 
forth  as  if  they  were  the  starts  of  resdy  genius 
and  a  quick  perception:  He  had  as  much  seeming 
steadiness  as  a  partisan  could  stand  in  need  of,  and 
all  the  real  flexibility  that  could  suit  his  purpose,  or 
advance  his  interest.  He  would  fain  have  retained 
his  connection  with  Edmund  Burke,  and  associated 
him  to  his  politics,  for  he  well  knew  the  value  of  his 
talents ;  but  in  that  olnect  he  was  soon  disap- 
pointed :  the  genius  of  Burke  was  of  too  high  a 
caste  to  endure  debasement." — pp.  169,  170. 

In  Dublin  Mr.  Cumberland  was  introduced 
to  a  new  and  a  more  miscellaneous  society 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  used  to,  and  has 
presented  his  readers  with  striking  sketches 
of  Dr.  Pococke  and  Primate  Stone.  We  are 
more  amused,  however,  with  the  following 
picture  of  George  Faulkner. 


"  Description  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  con 
vey  any  sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  those  who 
have  not  read  him  in  the  notes  of  Jephson,  or  seen 
him  in  the  mimickry  of  Foote,  who,  in  his  portraits 
of  Faulkner,  found  the  only  sitter  whom  his  ex- 
travagant pencil  could  not  caricature  ;  for  he  had  a 
solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a  daring  con- 
tempt of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced  imitation, 
and,  like  Garrick's  Ode  on  Shakespeare,  which 
Johnson  said  "  defied  criticism,"  aodid  George,  in 
the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buffoonery, 
defy  caricature.  He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the 
laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to  have  a  feeling 
of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  was  preeminently,  and  by  preference,  the 
butt  and  buffoon  of  the  company,  he  could  find 
openings  and  opportunities  for  hits  of  retaliation, 
which  were  such  left-handed  thrusts  as  few  could 

Sarry  :  nobody  could  foresee  where  they  would 
ill ;  nobody,  of  course,  was  fore-armed  :  and  as 
there  was,  in  his  calculation,  hut  one  supereminen! 
character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  he  the 
printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  no  shield 
against  George's  arrows,  which  flew  where  he 
listed,  and  hit  or  missed  as  chance  directed, — he 
cared  not  about  consequences.  He  gnve  good  meat 
and  excellent  claret  in  abundance.  I  snt  at  his  table 
once  from  dinner  till  two  in  the  morning,  whilst 
George  swallowed  immense  potations,  with  one 
solitary  sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of  the , ., 

£lass, — which  he  said  was  recommenAi-i  \o\\\to  Vj\« 
Is  doctor  for  its  cooling  ptoyetuesA  He  neset  \n«x\ 


his  recollection  or  equilibrium  the  whole  timt.ini 
was  in  excellent  foolery.  It  was  a  singular  coine- 
dence,  that  there  was  a  person  in  company  who  hat 
received  his  reprieve  at  the  gallows,  and  the  nrj 
judge  who  had  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  bin 
But  this  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  harnttsr 
of  the  society,  nor  embarrass  any  human  cretin 
present." — pp.  174, 175. 

At  this  period  of  his  story  he  intTodowi 
several  sketches  and  characters  of  his  literarj 
friends  j  which  are  executed,  for  the  mat 
part,  with  great  force  and  vivacity.  Of  Gat- 
rick  he  says — 

"  Nature  had  done  so  much  for  him.  that  k 
could  not  help  being  an  actor;  she  gave  him  I 
frame  of  so  manageable  a  proportion,  and  front  M 
flexibility  so  perfectly  under  command,  that,  kyia 
aptitude  and  elasticity,  he  could  draw  it  out  is  it 
any  sixes  of  character  that  tragedy  could  oficr  u 
him,  and  contract  it  to  any  scale  of  ridiculous  di- 
minution, that  his  Abel  Drugger,  Scrubb.  or  Frib- 
ble, could  require  of  him  to  sink  it  to.  His  eye,  is 
the  meantime,  was  so  penetrating,  so  speaking; 
his  brow  so  movable,  and  sll  his  features  so  plas- 
tic, and  so  accommodating,  that  wherever  his  mind 
impelled  them,  they  would  go;  and  before  is 
tongue  could  give  the  text,  his  countenance  would 
express  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of  the  part  he  «■ 
encharged  with." — pp.  245,  246. 

The  following  picture  of  So&me  Jeoyns  is 
excellent. 

"  He  was  the  man  who  bore  his  part  in  all  ss- 
cietiea  with  the  most  even  temper  and  undisturbed 
hilarity  of  all  the  good  companions  whom  I  ever 
knew.  He  came  into  your  house  at  the  very  ■»■ 
ment  you  had  put  upon  your  card  ;  he  dressed  him- 
self to  do  your  party  honour  in  all  the  colon™  of 
the  jay ;  his  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost  it 
lustre,  but  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  i's  cat 
since  the  days  when  gentlemen  embroidered  figured 
velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs,  and  hnekran 
shirts.  As  nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould 
of  on  ill  made  pair  of  stiff  stays,  he  followed  hers) 
close  in  the  fashion  of  his  coat,  that  it  was  doubled 
if  he  did  not  wear  them.  Because  he  had  a  pro- 
tuberant wen  just  under  his  poll,  he  wore  a  *if 
that  did  not  cover  above  half  his  head.  His  ryes 
were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  whs 
wears  them  at  the  end  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  :bere 
was  room  between  one  of  these  and  his  nose  for 
another  wen,  that  added  nothing  to  his  beauty :  ret 
1  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently  remark, 
when  Gibbon  published  his  history,  that  he  won- 
dered any  body  so  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

"  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who  was  '.ht 
charm  of  the  circle,  and  gave  a  zest  to  ever)-  com- 
pany he  came  into:  His  pleasantry  was  of  a  sort 
peculiar  to  himself;  it  harmonised  with  everything; 
it  was  like  the  bread  lo  your  dinner;  you  did  not 
perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  or  principal  part  of 
your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told 
you  no  long  stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  ymir 
attention,  and  was  not  angry  with  those  that  did. 
His  thoughts  were  original,  and  were  apt  to  bavet 
very  whimsical  affinity  to  paradox  in  them:  He 
wrote  verses  upon  dancing,  and  prose  upon  the 
origin  of  evil ;  yet  he  was  a  very  indifferent  me'j- 
physician,  and  a  worse  dancer :  ill-nature  and  per- 
sonality, with  the  single  exception  of  his  lines  upon 
Johnson.  I  never  heard  fall  from  his  lips:  Than 
lines  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  person  lo  whom  he  recited  ihem ;  they  wen) 
very  bad,  but  he  had  been  told  that  Johnson  ridi- 
culed his  metaphysics,  and  some  of  us  had  jnat 
then  been  making  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  ears' 
o\\\«.  "\Wa.^,\\v* •»'*■«»»  harmless,  yet  the  gent 
xu\  CttV  oS.  \\  «»'vx«\\«»\\  tan*  ^K-aa, vvexwoeJi  is 
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hie  reperte es.  thai  had  a  play  of  words  aa  well  aa 
Of  thought ;  aa,  when  apeuking  of  the  difference 
between  laying  out  money  upon  land,  or  purchasing 
.nto  the  funds,  he  aaid  '  One  was  principal  » 
interest,  and  the  other  intereat  without  principal.' 
Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression,  thai 
nevrr  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in 
the  very  moment  that  he  made  the  push." 

pp.  2<7— 249. 

Of  Goldsmith  he  says, 

"  That  he  waa  fantastically  and  whimsically  vain, 
mil  the  world  knows ;  but  ihero  was  no  malice  in 
hie  heart.  He  wits  tenacious  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme of  certain  pretensions  that  did  not,  and  by 
nature  could  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  inexcusably  careless  of  the  fame  which 
he  had  powera  to  command.  What  foibles  he  had 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  and  the  good  qualities 
of  his  heart  were  too  frequently  obacured  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  frivolity  of  his 
manners.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to 
him,  and  would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim 
and  order  for  aociety,  if  he  would  have  been  amen- 
able ;  fnr  Reynolds  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  had 
good  sense,  great  propriety,  with  all  the  social  at- 
tributes, and  all  the  graces  of  hospitality,  equal  to 
any  man. 

"  Diatress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakinga 
neither  congenial  with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his 
talents.  1  remember  him.  when  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning  of  his 
Ammatrd  tfaturt;  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such  fa 
genius  draws,  when  hard  necessity  divena  it  from 
its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of  birds  snd 
beasts  and  rreeping  things,  which  Pidcock's  show- 
man would  have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  he 
hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule,  nor  a  turkey 
from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  table." 

pp.  237—259. 

"  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate  with  infinite 
humour  the  circumstance  of  his  rescuing  Goldsmith 
from  a  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  the  purchase-money 
of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold  on  his 
behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think,  for  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  only.  He  had  run  up  a  debt  with  his 
landlady,  for  board  and  lodging,  of  some  few 
pounds,  and  was  at  his  wits  end  how  to  wipe  off 
ire,  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head,  except  by 
closing  wuh  a  very  staggering  proposal  on  her  part, 
and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife,  whose  chnrms  were 
wery  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  demands  were 
extremely  urgent.     In  this  crisis  of  his  fate  be  was 


found  by  Johnson,  in  the  act  of  meditating  on  the 
melancholy  alternative   before   him.     Ha   thawed 
Johnson  his  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  W»i. 
but  seemed  to  be  without  any  plan,  oi 
of  raising   money  upon  the   disposal  of  it .  when 
Johnson  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  he  discovered  some- 
thing that  gave  him  hope,  and  immediately  took  it 
to  Dodsley,  who  paid  down  the  price  abov, 
tinned  in  ready  money,  and  added  an  eventual  con- 
dition upon  its  future  sale.     Johnson  described  tho 
precautions  he  took  in  concealing  the  amount  ol  ihe 
sum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he  prudently  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.     In  the  event 
he  paid  off  ihe  landlady's  score,  and  redeemed  the 
person  of  his  friend  from  her  embraces.  ' — p.  273. 

We  will  pronounce  no  general  judgment  on 
the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Cumberland :  but 
our  opinion  of  them  certainly  has  nut  been 
raised  by  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs.  There 
is  no  depth  of  thought,  nor  dignity  of  senti- 
ment about  him  , — he  is  too  frisky  lor  an  old 
man,  and  too  gus-ippuig  fur  an  historian.  His 
ven  for  the  most  fami- 
liar composition  ;  ami  though  he  has  proved 
himself,  upon  other  occasions,  to  be  a  great 
master  of  good  English,  he  has  admitted  a 
number  of  phrases  into  this  work,  which,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  would  scarcely  pass 
current  even  in  conversation.  "1  dfx 
truth" — "  willi  tin  i-   in   life" 

"she  would  lead  anin  hei  best  manner,"  &0. 
are  expressions  which  we  -should  not  expect 
to  hear  in  ihe  -ocn-lv  lo  which  Mr  CumOOX- 
land  belongs; — "laid,"  for  lay,  is  slill  more 
insufferable  from  lite  antagonist  of  Low  ih  and 
the  descendant  of  Hcnlley  ;  —  ••  ipicrnlentiaP 

strikes  our  ear  as  exotic ;—"  locate,  location, 
and  locality,"  for  situation  simply,  seem  also 
to.  be  bad;  and  ''intuition"  for  observation 
sounds  very  pedantic,  to  say  Ihe  least  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  volume  is  not 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer ;  and  we  should 
probably  have  been  more  indalgra  I  10  lis 
faults,  if  the  excellence  of  aorns  of  Ihe  au- 
thor's former  productions  had  not  sent  us  to 
its  perusal  with  expectations  perhaps  some- 
what extravagant. 


(JFultj,   1803.) 

The  Works  of  the  Rit;ht  Honourable  Lady  Mary  Wortlry  Montagu.  Including  her  Correspond- 
ence, Poems,  and  Essays.  Published  by  permission,  from  her  Original  Papers.  5  vols. 
8vo.     London :  1803. 


These  volumes  are  so  very  entertaining  that 
we  ran  them  all  through  immediately  upon 
coming  into  our  possession  ;  and  at  the 
same  ti  in  so  little  that  is  either  diffi- 

cult or  profound,  that  we  may  venture  tOgBTB 
nt  of  them  to  our  readers  without 
farther  delil 

The  only  thing  thai  disappointed  us  was  the 
memoir  of  the  w  prefixed  by  ihe 

editor  to  hei  correspondence.  In  point  of  com- 
ilion   it  is  very  tame  and  iin-i 

-ity  of 
»Jje  reader,  l\  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 


Ihe  facts  are  narrated.  As  Ihe  leller9  them- 
selves, however,  are  arranged  in  a  cliinnolngi- 
cal  order,  and  con  ■  i\  distinct 

notices  of  ihe  writer's  situation  at  their  dates, 
we  shall  be  enabled,  by  our  extract*  Irora, 
leaf  idea  ui  hei  Lady- 
ship's life  and  ad  i  rntnres,  with  very  little  as- 
sistance from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Mi. 
f>al  la  way. 

Lady  Man  Pierrepoinl,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Ku\',i-.\»tt,WA*'W\\  s\\  Vi»W,  ■»»ii\. 
m  h»l  MktV|  \u\i\V,  wtV  mto».m»  «x ' 
studious,  tW&posiUOtt,  \W\.  die  >***  \xx\va\<^-  «*** 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages  along 
with  her  brother.  Her  first  years  appear  to 
have  been  spent  in  retirement ;  and  yet  the 
Tery  first  series  of  letters  with  which  we  are 
presented,  indicates  a  great  deal  of  that  talent 
for  ridicule,  and  power  of  observation,  by 
which  she  afterwards  became  so  famous,  and 
ao  formidable.  These  letters  (about  a  dozen 
in  number!  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wortley.  the 
mother  of  ner  future  husband ;  and,  along  with 
a  good  deal  of  girlish  flattery  and  affectation, 
display  such  a  degree  of  easy  humour  and 
sound  penetration,  as  is  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  a  damsel  of  nineteen,  even  in  this  age 
of  precocity.  The  following  letter,  in  1709, 
is  written  upon  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  her 
female  favourites. 

"  My  knightcrrantry  is  at  an  end ;  and  I  believe  I 
■hall  henceforward  think  freeing  of  galley-slaves 
and  knocking  down  windmills,  more  laudable  un- 
dertakings than  the  defence  of  any  woman's  repu- 
tation whatever.  To  aay  truth,  I  have  never  had 
any  great  esteem  for  the  generality  of  the  fair  sex  ; 
and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that  gender, 
lias  been  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being 
married  to  any  one  among  them  !  But  I  own,  at 
present.  1  am  so  much  out  of  humour  with  the  ac- 
tions of  Lady  H  *  *  *,  that  I  never  was  so  heartily 
■shamed  of  my  pctticoata  before.  My  only  refuge 
is,  the  sincere  hope  lhat  she  is  out  of  her  senses ; 
and  taking  herself  for  the  Queen  of  Shebn,  and  Mr. 
Mildmny  for  King  Solomon,  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
•o  ridiculous :  But  the  men,  you  may  well  imagine, 
are  not  so  charitable ;  and  they  agree  in  the  Rind 
reflection,  that  nothing  hinders  women  from  playing 
the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  their  power." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

In  the  course  of  this  correspondence  with 
the  mother,  Lady  Mary  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  son  ; 
and  the  next  series  of  letters  contains  her  an- 
tenuptial correspondence  with  that  gentleman, 
from  17 10  to  1712.  Thouah  ihis  correspond- 
once  h.is  interested  and  entertained  us  as 
much  at  least  as  any  thing  in  the  book,  we  are 
afraid  that  it  will  afford  but  little  (.'ratification 
to  the  common  admirers  of  love  letters.  Her 
Ladyxhip.  though  endowed  with  a  very  lively 
imagination,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  sus- 
ceptible of  violent  or  tinnier  emotions,  and  to 
have  imbibed  a  very  decided  contempt  for 
sentimental  and  romantic  nonsense,  at  an  age 
which  is  commonly  more  indulgent.  There 
are  no  raptures  nor  ecstasies,  therefore,  in 
these  letters :  no  flights  of  fondness,  nor  vows 
of  constancy,  nor  upbraiding*  of  capricious  af- 
fection. To  say  the  truth,  her  Ladyship  acts 
a  part  in  the  correspondence  that  is  not  often 
allotted  to  a  female  performer.  Mr.  Wortley, 
though  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  her  vi- 
vacity, seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  Utile 
alarmed  at  her  love  of  distinction,  her  propen- 
sity to  satire,  and  the  apparent  inconstancy  of 
her  attachments.  Such  a  woman,  he  was 
afraid,  and  not  very  unreasonably,  would  make 
rather  an  uneasy  and  extravagant  companion 
ro  a  man  of  plain  understanding  and  moderate 
fortune ;  and  he  had  sense  enough  to  foresee, 
and  generosity  enough  to  explain  to  her,  the 
risk  to  which  their  mutual  happiness  might 
tie  exposed  by  a  rash  and  indissoluble  union. 
I .adv  Mary,  who  probably  saw  her  own  char- 


acter in  a  different  light,  ami  wat  at  any  rat 
biassed  by  her  inclinations,  appears  to  bin 
addressed  a  great  number  of  letters  to  tat 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  to  have  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  relieve  him  of  his  scrapie* 
and  restore  his  confidence  in  the  subslutai 
excellences  of  her  character.  These  letter, 
which  are  written  with  a  great  deal  of  (emit 
spirit  and  masculine  sense,  impress  us  withi 
very  favourable  notion  of  the  talents  and  dis- 
positions of  the  writer;  and  as  they  eihibi 
ner  in  a  point  of  view  altogether  different  frost 
any  in  which  she  has  hitherto  been  presented 
to  the  public,  we  shall  venture  upon  a  pretty 
long  extract. 

m 

"  I  will  slate  the  case  to  you  a*  plainly  as  I  en, 
and  then  ask  yourself  if  you  use  me  well.  I  ban 
showed,  in  every  action  of  my  life,  an  esteem  for 
you.  that  at  least  challenges  a  grateful  regard.  I 
have  even  trualed  my  reputation  in  your  hands;  air 
I  have  made  no  scruple  of  giving:  you.  under  arj 
own  hand,  an  assurance  of  my  friendship.  Afar 
all  this,  I  exact  nothing  from  you :  If  you  find  it  a- 
convenient  for  your  affairs  to  lake  so  small  a  fbnoac. 
I  desire  you  to  sacrifice  nothing  lo  me:  I  preiMd 
no  lie  upon  your  honour;  but,  in  recompense  for  k> 
clear  and  so  disinterested  a  proceeding,  must  lew 
receive  injuries  and  ill  usage  ? 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet :  I  came  yosaf 
into  ihe  hurry  of  the  world;  a  great  innocence,  sac 
an  undeaigning  gaiety,  may  possibly  have  been  cob- 
strued  coquetry,  and  ■  desire  of  being  followed, 
though  never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  (x 
t  he  observations  lhat  may  be  made  on  me.  All  was 
are  malicious  attack  the  careless  and  defenceless:  I 
own  myself  to  be  bolh.  I  know  not  anv  thing  I  can 
say  more  to  show  my  perfect  desire  of  pleasing  yea, 
and  making  you  easy,  than  lo  proffer  lo  be  confines' 
with  you  in  what  manner  you  please.  Would  toy 
woman  hut  me  renounce  all  the  world  for  onef  or 
would  any  man  hut  you  be  insensible  of  sock  • 
proof  of  siiirerity  t" — Vol.  i.  pp.  20? — 210. 

"  One  pnrt  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor 
t'  other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  bit 
together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  as 
not  expert,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  in* 
nine.  You  think,  if  you  married  mc,  I  should  bt 
pnesinntrelv  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  totnt- 
body  elne  the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  as 
esteem.  I  ran  be  a  friend  ;  but  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther 1  ran  love.  Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  ltd 
easy,  but  never  what  is  fond,  in  me. 

■•  If  you  ran  resolve  to  live  wiih  a  companion  that 
will  have  all  ihe  deference  due  to  your  i-unenority 
of  good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals,  can  bi 
agreeable  to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  them. 

"  As  to  travelling,  'lis  what  I  should  do  » ith  great 
pleasure,  and  rould  easily  quit  London  upon  year 
account;  but  a  retirement  in  ihe  country  is  noi  so 
disagreeable  lo  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would 
make  it  tiresome  to  you.  Where  people  are  lied 
for  life,  'lis  iheir  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary 
of  one  sno  her.  If  I  had  the  personal  charms  lhat 
I  want,  a  fare  is  loo  slight  a  foundation  for  happi- 
ness. You  would  be  soon  lired  wiih  seeing  every 
day  the  same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothtrg  else, 
you  would  have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defeeti; 
which  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty 
lessened,  whirh  is  always  a  great  charm.  I  skoaid 
have  the  displeasure  of  seeing  ■  coldness,  which, 
though  I  rould  not  reasonably  blame  y»u  for,  beiDf 
involuntary,  yet  it  would  render  me  uneasy;  and 
the  more,  because  I  know  a  love  may  he  revived, 
which  absence,  inconstancy,  or  even  intidelity,  hii 
ex>iiunii«hcri :  Bui  there  is  no  returning  fmin  a  de- 
gout  given  by  satiety." — Vol.  i.  pp.  212 — 214. 

"I  begin  to  bo  tired  of  my  humility ;  1  hare  cw 
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la  you  farther  lhan  I  ought. 

pies  I   y™  have  a  great  desTof 

poor  distrusts,  being  nil  of  your  own 

hi.     Ool  aunts  and  grand- 
voys  tell  u«,  that  men  arc  a  son  ol  urn- 
■mill,  'lis  only  when 
-used.     'Twos  •  kind  of  paradox  1  could 
re  :  hi  e  Ins  mucin  nie  ibe 

It.      Yoa  are  tliu  first  t  ever  bad  a  corres- 
K  ;  and  I  thank  (Jod.  I  have  dm 
ill  my  life.     You  I*  liavo  told  me 

itvc  been;   one  must  be 
find  ■  il  ■Ht'i-  letura,    JToe 

ir  lost,  to  excuse  yourself 
ngdono  toe  any  injury  in  point  ol  I". 
hi  of  any  |  ■ 

depute  any  longer  with 

V iv  vuu  on-  nm  yet  deiernt i      Lei 

i  the  trouble  of 
Win  again.     Adieu  for  ever ;  make  no  answer, 
ol  acquaintance,  you  may 
liiM  you  :  and  cant  help  the 
thinking,  should  you  try  them  ail 

will  be  so  sincere  in  their  iretii- 
j  thotisatid  more  deserving,  am 
—  Vol.  i.  pp.  il9  — 

linly  very  uncommon  pro- 

:i4  for  n  young  lady  of  twenty  :  ami  in- 

md  elevation  of  character. 

tys  appear  in  her  gayer  and 

ilntious  performances.     Mr.  Wort- 

sd  ami   re-aasured   by  litem  ; 

married  in   it  12.    Ti 

n:r  pari  of  the  first  volume  contains  her 

»   In   him    I'"    the   two   following 

Wy  much  interest  indeed  of  any  kind. 

to  have  been  rather  in- 

unambitk)  Lady   Mary 

ii  upon  her,  with  all  delioacy  and  ju- 

nt    however,   to  'stir   htm 

tclivily  ami  exertion. 

is  and 

epistles.     The  I 

•  xliorlalion 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends.     I 
in  mind  ol  serving  yourself.     1 
upon   the  udv  l 
if.  tod  every  ihmg  we  hear,  puis 
■■:  ii.     It  it  were  possible  to  re- 
ii  country,  or  limn  the  em 

lucmg  y.Mii- 

ild  he  pleased   In  shnre  so  glorious  n 

■ty  with    urn:    Rut  us  the   world  ii«7  nnd   will 

•  it  duty  io  in-  rich,  thai  il  may  ke  itt 

I  word 

'mil.  the  first 

Impudence,  and  (as  De- 

n    oratory)   the 

'lord,   Mill,   inipu. 

modes!    man   ever   <inl     or   ever    will 

lax.  K. 

r.  and  all  other   remarkable,  inetan 

inpu- 
short,  is  hko  a  play  at 
loor  to  cet  in,  and  a  creot 
ing  and  thrusting  who  shall  be 

others  with 
llle  kick  ol  the  shins,  m 
i  irds,  are  auri  i  pln»-e 

^laiuln  behind  in  the  crowd,   is 
iv,  htscloihes  lorn,  almost 

riake  so  good  a  figure  as  him 

,  n  is  luunded  upon 

N 


an  opinion  of  your  merit,  which,  if  it  ia  a  mistake, 
I  would  not  he  undeceived.  It  ts  my  interest  to 
believe  (as  I  do)  thai  f  ihing.  and 

are  capable  of  every  thing ;  but  nohody  el- 
believe  it.  if  they  see  you  get  nothing." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  250—262. 

The  second  volume,  and  a  part  of  ihe  third, 
are  occupied    with   those   charming    le 
Written   during    Mr.   VVonley'i   I 
Constantinople,  upon  which  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  Lady  Mary  has  hilh 
sively  founded.     It  would  not  become  us  to 
say  any  thing  of  production*  which  have  so 
long  engaged  the  admiration  of  the  public 
The  grace  and  vivacity,  the  ease  o 
nes8,of  the  narrative  and  thei  K  hich 

■nlain,  still  remain  unrivalled,  we  ihittk, 
by  any  epistolary  compositions  in   our  lan- 
guage:  and   are    but    slightly    shaded    by  a 
sprinkling  of  obsolete  tittle-tattle,  OT  Wt 
tsh  vanity  and  affectation.     The  authenticity 

■  fellers,  though  at  one  time  die] 
has  ool  died  in  question ;  but 

the  secret  history  of  their  first  publication  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  laid  before  the  public. 

itor  of  this  collection,  from  theoi 
papers,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

•■  In  Ihe  liter  periods  of  Lady  Mary's  life,  she 
I  leisure  in  collecting  copies  ol  i 
Nad  wruten  during  Mr.  VVorilcy's  embassy, 
and   had    transcribed    them   herself,   iri    two   small 
volumes  in   quarto      'I  hey   wee  doubt, 

sometimes  shown  to  her  hieraty  friends.    L'pon  her 
return  to  England  for  the  last   lime,  ill  ITO1,  she 
gave  these  books  to  a  Mr.  Sno. 
of  Rotterdam,  and  wrote  the  subjoined  men 

•  Inn :  ih'in  :  '  These  two  volumes 

ore  given  to  the  Reverend  Bi  njsmin  Smiwdon, 
minister  at    Rotterdam,  to   be  i  as  he 

thinks  proper.     Tins  is  the  will  and  design  ol  .AL 
il,  1761.' 
"  Alter  lor  death,  the  late  Earl  ol  Bute  commis- 
sioned a  gentleman  ihem,  mid   10  oflaf 
.  ile  remuneration,  which 
Much  'o  the  surprise  of  thai  noble- 
man  and  Lady  Bute,  the  manusi-ripi*  were  scarcely 
i    utland,  when  three  volu  c  Miry 

M aau'i    Letters  were   published   by 

i  and  it  has  since  appeared,  that  I  Ml 
land  was  the  ednor.     The  same  gentlemen,  who 
had   negotiated   before,   was  again   despatched    to 
Holland ;   and   could  gam  no  further  intelligence 
ir.nn   Mr    Snnwdt  ii.  than  that  a  short   lime  before 
he  parted  with  the  MSS.  two  English  gi  ndemea 
called  on  him  to  see  the  Letters,  and  < 
request.     They  had  previously  c 
Suowden  should   he   railed   away  during   th 
msnl ;  and  he  found  on  his  return  iliut  ibe>  bud  dis- 

d  with  the  books.    Thi 
unknown  to  him  :  but  on  i 
back  Ihe  precious  deposit,  with  n  Ii 

in  copying  ibese  letters  by  w 
amanuenses." — Vol   1.  pp.  29— 

A  fourth  volume  of   I 
published  in  the  i  /pears 

now  to  have  been  a  fabrication  of  CJcfand'e: 
as  no  corresponding  MSS  have  been  found 
among  her  Ladyship's  papers,  or  m  the 
of  her  co i  respondents. 

To  Ihe  accuracy  of  1  ;  tions, 

and  the  justness  oi  . . f  ori- 

ental manners,  Mr.  Dallaway.  who  InlloweJ 
her  footsteps  at  th- 

-ided  for  several   months  m  Wfe'WR^ 
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palace  which  she  had  occupied  at  Pera.  bears 
a  decided  and  respectable  testimony :  and,  in 
▼indication  of  her  veracity  in  describing  the 
interior  of  the  seraglio,  into  which  no  Christian 
is  now  permitted  to  enter,  he  observes,  that 
the  reigning  Sultan  of  the  day,  Achmed  the 
Third,  was  notoriously  very  regardless  of  the 
injunctions  of  the  Koran,  and  that  her  Lady- 
ship's visits  were  paid  while  the  court  was  in 
a  retirement  that  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  many  ceremonies.  We  do  not  observe 
any  diTerence  between  these  letters  in  the 
present  edition,  and  in  the  common  copies, 
except  that  the  names  of  Lady  Mary's  corres- 
pondents are  now  given  at  full  length,  and 
short  notices  of  their  families  subjoined,  upon 
their  first  introduction.  At  page  eighty-nine 
of  the  third  volume,  there  are  also  two  short 
letters,  or  rather  notes,  from  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  that  have  not  hitherto  been  made 
public  ;  and  Mr.  Pope's  letter,  describing  the 
death  of  the  two  rural  lovers  by  lichtning,  is 
hen?  given  at  full  length ;  while  the  former 
editions  only  contained  her  Ladyship's  an- 
swer,— in  which  we  have  always  thought  that 
her  desire  to  be  smart  and  witty,  has  intruded 
itself  a  little  ungracefully  into* the  place  of  a 
more  amiable  feeling. 

The  next  series  of  letters  consists  of  those 
written  to  her  sister  the  Countess  of  Mar,  from 
1723  to  1727.  These  letters  have  at  least  as 
much  vivacity,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  as  any  that 
have  been  already  published :  and  though  they 
contain  little  but  the  anecdotes  and  scandal 
of  the  time,  will  long  continue  to  be  read  and 
admired  for  the  brilliancy  and  facility  of  the 
composition.  Though  Lady  Mary  is  exces- 
sively entertaining  in  this  correspondence,  we 
cannot  say,  however,  that  she  is  either  very 
amiable,  or  very  interesting.  There  is  rather 
a  ncLr.ition  of  good  affection,  we  think,  through- 
out :  ami  a  certain  cold-hearted  levity,  that 
borders  sometimes  upon  misanthropy,  and 
sometimes  on  indecency.  The  style  of  the 
following  extracts,  however,  we  are  afraid, 
has  been  for  some  time  a  dead  language. 

"  I  made  a  sort  of  resolution,  ai  ihc  beginning 
of  my  letter,  hoi  io  trouble  you  with  ilie  mention 
of  what  pas-cs  here,  since  yon  receive  it  with  so 
much  coldness.  Hut  I  find  il  is  impossible  lo  forbear 
telling  von  the  metamorphoses  ot  some  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, which  appear  as  wondrous  to  mo  as 
snv  in  Ovid.  Would  any  one  believe  thai  Lady 
H*"***ss  is  a  beamy,  and  in  love  7  and  llittt  .Mrs. 
Anasmsin  Robinson  is  ai  the  same  time  n  prude  and 
a  kept  mistress?  The  first  ol  these  ladies  is  ten- 
derly attached  lo  the  polite  Mr.  M***,  and  sunk  in 
ill  the  joys  of  happy  love,  notwithstanding  the 
wants  the  u«c  of  her  Iwo  hands  by  a  rheumatism. 
and  he  has  an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  yon  the  particulars  of  this  amour ;  which 
seems  to  me  as  curious  as  that  between  two  oysters, 
and  as  well  worth  ihe  serious  attention  of  naturalists. 
The  second  heroine  has  engaged  half  the  town  in 
arms,  from  ihc  nicely  of  her  virtue,  whicli  was  noi 
able  to  bear  the  loo  near  approach  of  Sencsino  in  ihe 
opera ;  and  her  condescension  in  accepting  of  Lord 
Peterborough  for  her  champion,  who  has  signalized 
both  bis  love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  io  as 
many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote  did  for  Du|. 
cinea.  Innumerable  have  been  the  disorders  be- 
tween ihe  Iwo  sexes  on  so  great  an  account,  besides 
balf  the  House  of  Peers  being  pm  under  arrest.  By 
thv  Providence  of  Heaven,  and  the  wise  care  ol  his 


Majesty,  no  bloodshed  ensued.  However,  oisj 
are  now  tolerably  accommodated ;  and  the  heat 
rides  ihr rough  the  town  in  the  shining  beriuaial 
hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid  advamapu 
100{.  a  month,  which  'lie  said,  he  allow*  6a.  I  I 
will  send  you  a  letter  by  the  Count  Caylua.sa1 
if  you  do  not  know  already,  you  will  ihauk  mm  I 
introducing  to  you.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  asia  I 
fop ;  which,  beside*  the  curiosity  of  il,  it  one  gf  it 
prettiest  things  in  the  world.**— V  ol.  iii.  pp.  130— lA  i 

"  I  write  lo  you  at  this  lime  piping-hot  tins  4* 
birth-night ;  my  brain  warmed  with  all  ibeigrai  " 
ideas  that  fine  clothe*,  fine  gentlemen,  bras  u 
and  lively  dances  can  raise  there.  Il  is  to  be  bobm 
that  my  letter  will  entertain  you;  st  least  jtotai 
certainly  have  the  freshest  account  of  all  pasua 
on  that  glorious  day.  .first,  you  mual  know  tail 
led  up  the  ball,  which Jssa'll  stare  at;  bsiakas 
more,  I  believe  in  mjRtmscience  I  made  oats! 
the  best  figarei  there :  For.  io  say  truth,  peopa  m 
grown  so  extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old  beasts 
are  forced  to  come  out  on  show-days,  to  ken  tat 
court  in  countenance.  I  saw  Mrs.  Murray  uW 
through  whose  hands  this  epistle  will  beronvrria; 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  will  make  the  bum 
compliment  to  you  thai  I  do.  Mrs.  West  was  ail 
her.  who  ia  a  great  prude,  having  but  Iwo  '•■rain 
a  time ;  I  think  those  are  Lurd  Haddington  and  Mi- 
Lindsay  ;  the  one  for  use,  the  oilier  for  show. 

"  The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  io  *  »«*■! 
degree — I  mean  plain  dealing.  Hypocrisy  briar,, 
as  the  Scripture  declares,  a  damnable  sin,  I  bop 
our  publicans  and  sinner*  will  be  saved  by  ihe  est* 
profession  of  the  contrary  virtue.  I  waa  told  by  « 
very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in  ihe  secret,  that* 
this  very  minute  there  is  a  bill  cooking  up  at  a  bast- 
ing seal  at  Norfolk,  lo  have  not  taken  out  of  ibf 
commandmenta,  and  clapped  into  ihe  creed,  us 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  To  speak  plainly, 
I  am  very  sorry  for  the  forlorn  state  ol  matrimony; 
which  is  now  ss  much  ridiculed  by  our  young  lads* 
as  it  used  to  he  by  young  fellows :  In  short,  botk 
sexes  have  found  the  inconveniences  of  il ;  and  '-ha 
appellation  of  rake  is  as  genteel  in  a  woman  si 
man  of  rpinliiy :  It  is  no  scandal  to  say  Mis*  — , 
ihc  maid  of  honour,  looks  verv  well  now  she  is  OJl 
again  ;  and  poor  Biddy  Noel  has  never  keen  qoiie 
well  since  her  last  confinement.  You  mayimapna 
we  married  women  look  very  silly  :  We  have  no- 
thing to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it  was  done  a 
great  while  ago.  and  we  were  very  young  whenwt 
did  it."— Vol.  hi.  pp.  142—145. 

"  Sixpenny  worth  of  common  sense,  divided 
among  a  whole  nation,  would  make  our  live*  roll 
away  glihlv  enough:  But  then  we  make  laws, 
and  we  follow  customs.  By  ihe  first  we  cut  off 
our  own  pleasures,  and  by  the  second  we  are  an- 
swerable for  the  faulta  and  extravagances  of  others. 
All  these  things,  and  five  hundred  more,  convince 
me  that  I  have  been  ono  of  the  condrmntd  ever 
since  I  waa  born  ;  and  in  submission  lo  the  Divuw 
Justice.  I  have  no  doubt  hut  I  deserved  il.  in  soots 
pre-existeni  state.  I  will  still  hope,  however,  that 
I  am  only  in  purgatory  ;  and  thai  after  whining  and 

f lining  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  shall  I  e  ■ram- 
med to  some  more  happy  sphere,  whore  virtue  wil 
be  nniural.  and  custom  reasonable  ;  that  is.  in  short, 
where  common  aense  will  reign.  1  grow  very 
devout,  as  you  see.  and  place  all  my  hopes  in  lbs 
next  life — being  totally  persuaded  of  ihe  nothing, 
ncss  of  this.  Don't  you  remember  how  miser.ibl* 
we  were  in  the  little  parlour,  at  Tlioresby  f  we  then 
thought  marrying  would  pui  us  at  once  into  posses- 
sion of  all  we  wanted.  Then  came  though,  after 
all.  I  am  siill  of  opinion,  thai  il  is  extremely  silly 
to  submit  to  ill-fortune.  One  should  pluck  upt 
spirit,  anil  live  upon  cordials ;  when  one  tan  have 
no  other  nourishment.  These  are  my  present  en- 
deavmirs;  and  I  run  ahnv-t.  though  I  have  five 
ihousiind  pins  and  needles  in  my  heart.  1  try  IS 
console  myself  with  a  small  damsel,  who  is  al  pre. 
sent  every  tiling  I  like — but,  slas !  she  is  yet  ml 
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vhiic  frock.     At  fourteen  she  uinv  run  away  wilh 
B«  butler."— Vol.  in.  pp    178—1 

innot  deny  but  that  1  was  very  well  diverted 
>roiioiiou-day.     I  saw  the  procession  much 
'  case,  in  a  houae  which  I  filled  wiih  my  own 
atiy ;    and   then    got   into    Weatminater-hall 
ut  trouble,  where  it  waa  very  entertaining  to 
ve  the  vanely  of  airs  that  all  meant  the  same 
The  business  of  every  walker  there  was  to 
al  vanity  and  gain  admiration.  For  these  pur- 
I  tome  languished  and  others  strutted  ;  but  a 
aalisfaction  waa  diffused  over  every  counte- 
aa  soon  aa  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the 
But  she  that  drew  the  greatest  number  of 
i  waa  indisputably  Lady  Orkney.   She  exposed 
lixlure  of  fat  and  wrinkles;  and  before, 
nsiderable  protuberance,  which  preceded  her. 
to  this,  the  inimitable  roll  ol  her  eyes,  and  her 
hairs,  which  by  good  fortune  stood  directly 
lit,  snd  'in  impossible  10  imagine  a  more  de- 
I  spectacle     She  had  embellished  all  this  with 
arable  magnificence,  which  made  her  look  aa 
ain  aa  usual ;  and  1  should  have  thought  her 
'  the  largest   things  oi  tiod'B  making,  tl  my 
St.  J*'*n  had  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in 
ur  of  the  day.     The  poor  Duchess  of  M"*\«e 
along  with  a  duien  of  black  snakes  playing 
I  h.r  bee  ;  and  my  Lady  P*'iid  (who  has  fallen 
since  her  dismission  from  Couri)  represented 
finely  nn  Egyptian  mummv  embroidered  over 
hieroglyphics.     In  general,  I  could  not  per- 
hut  ih.it  the  old  were  as  well  pleased  as  the 
[I  snd  I  who  dread  growing  wis*  more  than 
ng  in  the  a/ortd,  waa  overjoyed  to  find  that 
•  outlive  one's  vanity.     I  have  never 
J  the  lone  letter  you  talk  of,  and  am  afraid 
:  you  have  only  fancied  ihst  you  wrole  it." 

Vol.  m.  pp.  181—183. 

In  spite  of  all  this  gaiety,  Lady  Mary  does 
Dt  appear  to  have  been  happy.     Her  discreet 
her  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  her 
we  have  no  desire  to 
ptten   scandals;    but  it   is  a  fact, 
cannot   !»■  Omitted,  lhat  her  Ladyship 
it  abroad,  without  hen  husband,  on  account 
health,  in   1739,  and  did  not  return  to 
;Iand  till  the  heard  of  his  death  in   1761. 
was  the  cause  of  their  separation, 
Oner,  there  was  no  open  rupture  ;  and  she 
•  I  with  him  very 
ly  for  the  first  ten  yars  of  her  absence. 
.•Iters,  win,  In-  latter  |iart  of 

third  volume,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Durth,  .ire  by  no  means  so  captivating  as  most 
They  contain  but  little  wit, 
no  confidential  or  striking  reflections. — 
van-  filled  up  with  accounts  of  her  health 
with  short  and  General  no- 
es of  any  extraordinary  customs  she  meets 
stale  politics,  picked 
of  Italy.     They  are 
t,  without  being  formal  ;  and  are 
ity  and  constrained,  when  compared  with 
vi hnli   were  spontaneously  written  to 
..  it,  or  her  affection  to  her  enrres- 
•  rus  extremely  anxious  to 
husband  with  an  exalted  idea  of 
s  and  distinction  with  which  sh" 
a  here  received  ;  and  really 
I    and   surprised    than    we   should 
lughtei  of  an    English 
•  t,,  be,   v*  nil   the  attentions  thai    wen 
sse  of  Venice,  in  par- 
nidence  we  are 
fo  make  any  extract, 


The  lasl  series  of  letters,  which  extends  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  volume,  and  comes  down 
to  the  year  1761,  consists,  of  those  thai 
addressed  bv   Lady   Mary,  during  her  resi- 

abmao,  to  her  daughter  the  Countess 
of  Bute.      These  letters,  though  som>-u  li.it 
less  brilliant  than  those  to  the  Conn: 
Mar,  have  more  hear!  and  affection  in  them 
than  any  other  of  her  I.  lions; 

and  abound  in  lively  and  judicious  reflections. 
They  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  great 
share  of  vanity;  and  that  kind  of  0011 
and  indifference  for  the  world,  into  which  the 
veterans  of  fashion  are  most  apt  to  sink. — 
With  the  exception  of  her  daughter  and  her 
children,  Lady  Mary  seems  by  (Ins  i. 

ndeed,  attained   to  the  happy  sts 
really  caring  nothing  for  any  human   1 
and  rather  to  have  beguiled  the  days  oj  her 
declining  life  with  every  sort  of  amusement, 
than  to  have  soothed  them   wilh  affection  or 
friendship.     After  boasting  of   lii 
in  which  she  lived  wilh  all   t] 
people  in  her  neighbourhood,  she  adds,  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "7  I  rajfJB 

no  more  impression  on  my  mind  than  the 
figures  on  the  tapestry,  while  ihey  are  before 
my  eyes.    I  knov.  thed  in  blue,  and 

another  in  red:  but  out  of  sight  they  are  so 
entirely  out  of  memory,  lhat  I  hardly  remem- 
ber whether  ihey  are  tall  or  short." 

The  following  reflections  ujkiii  an  Italian 
story,  exactly  like  that  of  Pamela,  are  very 
much  in  character. 

"  In  my  opinion,  all  iheae  adventuroa  proceed 
from  artifice  on  one  side,  and  weakness  on  tie 
An  honest,  tender  heart,  is  often  betrayed  to  nun 
by  the  clinrins  that  make  the  fortune  of'n  designing 
head;  which,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  luce, 
can  never  fail  of  advancement — •  ad  by  a 
wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her  daughters  front  view 
till  nobody  cares  lo  look  on  them.  .My  poor  friend 
the  Duchess  of  Bohon  waa  educated  in  soltiude, 
wiih  some  choice  of  books,  by  a  saint -like  gover- 
ness :    Crammed  with  virtue  and  u 1   qualities, 

she  thought  ii  impossible  not  to  find  graliluds, 
though  she  failed  to  give  passion:  and  upon  this 
plan  threw  away  her  eaiate,  waa  despised  by  her 
husband,  and  laughed  at  by  the  public.  Polly,  bred 
in  an  alehouse,  and  produced  on  the  singe,  hns  ob- 
tained wealth  and  title,  aud  even  found  the  way  la 
be  esteemed!" — Vol.  iv,  p,  119,  120. 

There  is  some  acrimony,  and  some  power 
of  reviling,  in  the  following  extract: 

"  I  have  only  had  time  to  read   Lord  Orrery's 
work,  winch  has  extremely  entertained,  snd  not  at 
all  surprised   rne,  having  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  him.  and   knowing   him 
those    danglers    after   wit,  who,   like    l] 
beamy,  spend  their  whole  time  in  humbly  admiring. 
Dean  Swift,  by  his  Lordship's  own  account,  was 
so  intoxicated  wiih   the  love  of  flattery,  thai  ha 
sought  it  amongst  the  lowest  of  people,  and  the 
silliest  of  women;  and  waa  never  so  well  pleased 
with  any  companions  as  ihose  that  worshipped  him, 
while  he  insulted  ihem.     His  charaei. 
me  a  parallel  with   lhat  of  Caligula  ;  and  had   he 
had  iheaame  power,  he  would  hnve  madelha  Mm* 
use  of  it.     Thai  Emperor  erected  a  temple  to  him- 
self, where  ho  waa  his  own  high-priest,  preferred 
liit  harm  io  die  highest  honours  in  the  state,  pro- 
fessed enmity  \o  A\fe  Vvvmv&w  v*ce,  *vA  *.\  \»sv  Vsav 
his  Me  \>f   »  wiwvj  \v»v  t>v>  owe,  <&  Vv»  ve&awsscaj 
whioh  V  date  sview  Syi&.sttottA  V»»*  xrW  \\Okh. 
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tlace.  There  can  be  no  worae  picture  made  of  the 
>octor'e  morals  than  he  has  given  us  himself  in  the 
letters  printed  by  Pope.  We  see  him  vain,  trifling, 
ungrateful  to  the  memory  of  his  patron,  making  a 
servile  court  where  he  had  any  interested  views, 
and  meanly  sbusive  when  they  were  disappointed  ; 
and,  as  he  says  (in  his  own  phrase),  flying  in  the  face 
of  mankind,  in  company  with  his  adorer  Pope.  It 
is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
good  nature  of  these  very  mortals  they  contemn, 
these  two  superior  beings  were  entitled,  by  their 
birth  and  hereditary  fortune,  to  be  only  a  couple  of 
link-boys.  1  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  their 
friendship  would  have  continued,  though  they  had 
remained  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  nad  a  very 
Strong  foundation — the  love  of  flattery  on  one  side, 
and  the  love  of  money  on  the  other.  Pope  courted 
with  the  almost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from 
whom  he  could  hope  a  legncy,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Wycherly,  Mr.  Congreve,  Lord 
Harcoun,  &c,  and  I  do  not  doubt  projected  to 
sweep  I  he  Dean's  whole  inheritance,  if  he  could 
have  persuaded  him  to  throw  up  his  deanery,  and 
come  to  die  in  his  house ;  and  his  general  preach- 
ing against  money  was  meant  to  induce  people  lo 
throw  it  away,  that  he  might  pick  it  up." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  148—147. 

Some  of  the  following  reflections  will  ap- 
pear prophetic  to  some  people ;  and  we  really 
did  not  expect  to  find  them  under  the  date  of 
1753. 

_  "  The  confounding  of  all  ranks,  and  making  a 
jest  of  order,  has  long  been  growing  in  England  ; 
and  I  perceive,  by  the  books  you  sent  me,  has  made 
a  very  considerable  progress.  The  heroes  and 
heroine')  of  the  age,  are  cobblers  and  kitchen- 
Wenches.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  should  not  lake 
my  iilens  nf  the  manners  of  the  times  from  such 
trilling  authors;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be  found 
imiBt!  them,  than  from  any  historian :  as  they  write 
merely  to  gel  money,  thry  always  tall  into  the  no- 
tions thin  are  most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste. 
Il  lias  long  been  the  endeavour  of  our  English 
wrin  r>.  to  represent  people  of  quality  as  the  vilest 
and  silliest  part  of  the  nation,  being  (generally)  very 
low-liorn  themselves.  I  am  not  surprised  at  their 
propagating  this  doctrine ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  this  levelling  principle  does  not,  one  day  or  other, 
break  out  in  fatal  consequences  lo  the  public,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  many  private  families." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  223,  224. 

She  is  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  her  remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson,  though  the  conclusion  of  the 
extract  is  very  judicious. 

"  The  Rambler  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer : 
he  alwavs  plods  in  ihe  bea'en  road  of  his  predeces- 
sors, following  the  Spectator  (with  the  same  pace  a 
pack-horse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  thai  is 
proper  to  lengthen  a  paper.  These  writers  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the  public,  which  is  saying 
a  great  denl  in  their  favour.  There  are  numbers 
of  both  sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such 
productions;  and  cannot  spare  lime,  from  doing 
nothing,  to  go  through  a  sixpenny  pamphlet.  Such 
gentle  renders  may  be  improved  by  a  moral  hint, 
which,  though  repeated  over  and  over,  from  gener- 
ation tn  generation,  they  never  heard  in  their  lives. 
I  should  he  glad  to  know  the  name  of  this  laborious 
author.  H.  Fielding  has  given  a  true  picture  of 
himself  and  his  first  wife,  in  the  characters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  compliments  to  his  own 
figure  excepied ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  several  of 
the  incidents  he  mentions  are  real  mailers  of  fact. 
I  wonder,  however,  that  he  does  not  perceive  Tom 
Jones  and  Mr.  Booth  to  be  both  sorry  scoundrels. 
All  this  son  nf  books  have  the  same  fault,  which 
J  cannot  easily  oardon,  being  very  mischievous. 


They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  passion* ;  sal 
encourage  young  people  to  hope  for  impoesibls 
events,  to  draw  inem  out  of  the  misery  they  choost 
lo  plunge  themselves  into;  expecting  legacies  from 
unknown  relations,  and  generous  benefactors  is 
distressed  virtue, — as  much  out  of  nature  as  fair/ 
treasures."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  259,  26a 

The  idea  of  the  following  image,  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  quite  new ;  but  it  is  expressed  in 
a  very  lively  and  striking  manner. 

"  The  world  is  past  iia  infancy,  and  will  no  longer 
be  contented  with  spoon-meat.  A  collective  body 
of  men  make  a  gradual  progress  in  undemanding, 
like  a  single  individual.  When  I  reflect  on  the  vast 
increase  of  useful  as  well  as  speculative  knowledge, 
(he  last  ihree  hundred  years  has  produced,  and  that 
the  peasants  of  this  age  have  more  conveniences 
ihan  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  had  any  notion  of, 
I  imagine  we  may  now  be  arrived  at  ibal  period 
which  answers  to  fifteen.  I  cannot  think  we  sis 
older ;  when  I  recollect  the  many  palpable  folfiej 
which  are  still  (almost)  universally  persisted  in. 
Among  these  I  place  that  of  War — as  senseless  as 
ihe  boxing  of  school-boys;  and  whenever  we  ombs 
to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a  thousand  years  hence),  I 
do  not  doubt  it  will  sppear  as  ridiculous  as  tks 
pranks  of  unlucky  lads.  Several  discoveries  will 
then  be  made,  and  several  truths  made  clear,  of 
which  we  hsve  now  no  more  idea  than  the  ancients 
had  of  the  circulation  of  ihe  blood,  or  the  opuesof 
Sir  Isaac  Newton."— Vol.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

After  observing,  that  in  a  preceding  letter, 
her  Ladyship  declares,  that  "it  is  eleven  yean 
since  she  saw  herself  in  a  glass,  being  so  little 
pleased  with  the  figure  she  was  then  begin- 
ning to  make  in  it,"  we  shall  close  these  ex- 
tracts with  the  following  more  favourable  ac- 
count of  her  philosophy. 

"  I  no  more  expect  lo  arrive  at  the  aire  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  than  lo  thai  of  Meihusv 
lem  ;  neither  do  I  desire  it.  I  have  long  thought 
myself  useless  to  the  world.  I  have  seen  one  gene- 
ration pass  away,  and  it  is  gone  ;  for  I  think  there 
are  very  few  of  those  left  lhat  flourished  in  ray 
youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these  melancholy 
reflections;  but  they  sre  not  so.  There  is  a  quiet 
after  the  abandoning  of  pursuits,  something  like  the 
rest  that  follows  a  laborious. dav.  I  tell  you  this 
for  your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrifying  vie* 
to  me.  lhat  I  ahould  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  1 
now  find  that  nature  has  provided  pleasures  for 
every  stste.  Those  only  are  unhappy  who  will 
not  be  contented  with  what  ahe  gives,  but  strive  ta 
break  through  her  laws,  by  affecting  a  perpetuity 
of  youth, — which  appears  to  me  as  little  desirsbls 
at  present  as  the  babies  do  to  you,  that  were  the 
delight  of  your  infancy.  1  am  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  which  shortens  the  sermon." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  314,  315. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  in  1761. 
Lady  Mary  returned  to  England,  and  diea 
there  in  October  1762,  in  the  73d  year  of  hex 
age.  From  the  large  extracts  which  we  have 
been  tempted  to  make  from  her  correspond- 
ence, our  readers  will  easily  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  character  and  genius  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman.  A  little  spoiled  by  flat- 
tery, and  not  altogether  ''•  undebanched  by 
the  world,"  she  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
masculine  solidity  of  understanding,  great 
liveliness  of  fancy,  and  such  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  discrimination  of  character,  as 
to  give  her  opinions  great  authority  on  all  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  practical  manners  anJ 
conduct.    After  her  marriage,  she  seen.*  to 
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are  abandoned  all  idea  of  laborious  or  togu- 
study,  and  lo  have  been  raised  lo  the  .-ta- 
of  a  lilemry  character  merely  by  bar 
ivacity  and  her  love  of  amusement  and  anec- 
The  great  charm  of  her  letters  is  cer- 
kinlv  lli''  extreme  case  and  facility  with 
rhich  every  thing  is  expressed,  the  brevity 
rapid  ly  of  ber  representations,  and  the 
sal  simplicity  of  bet  diction.  While  they 
-i  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  style, 
is  nothing  of  the  professed  author  in 
:  nothing  thai  wrmn  lo  have  been  com- 
l,  or  to  have  engaged  the  admiration  of 
inter.  She  jipiHiif >  to  he  quite  nncon- 
3US  either  of  merit  or  of  exertion  in  what 
■  ina;  and  never  stops  to  bring,  QUI  .1 
iht,  01  to  turn  an  expression,  with  the 
a  practised  rhetorician.  The  let- 
in  Turkey  will  probably  continue  lobe 
liverNilly  read  than  any  of  those  thai 
given  lor  the  first  time  to  the  public: 
cause  the  subject  commands  a  wider  and 
permanent  interest,  than  the  pereonali- 
nnconnecled  remarks  with  which  the 
the  correspondence  is  filled.  Al  the 
lime,  the  love  of  scandal  and  of  private 
>ry  is  so  great,  that  th.  will  be 

relished,   as  long  as  the  nam' 
iin    are    remembered ; — and    then    they 
become  curious  arid   interesting,  aj 
■  a  truer  picture  of  the  manners  and 
is  of  the  time,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Host  othei  publications. 

Fifth  Volume  contains  also  her  Lady- 
'  two  or  three  trifling  papers 
"  st  arc  entitled  her  Essays.     Poetry,  at  least 


the  polite  and  witty  sort  of  poetry  which  Lady 
Mary  has  attempted,  is  much  more  of  an  art 
than  prose-writing.     We  are  trained  to  the 
latter,  by  ihe  conversation  of  good  SOI 
but  the  former  seems  always 
deal  of  patient  labour  and  a]  This 

her  Ladyship  appears  lo  bavi  i ;  and 

aooordingiy,  her  poetry,  thoi  ding  in 

lively    cuiiceplions,  is  already   i 
that  oblivion  in  which  mediocrity 
by  an   irrevocable  sentence,  to  slumber  lilt 
the  end  of  ihe  world.     The  Essays  SI 
tremel]  insignificant,  and  have  no 
lliat  we  can  discover,  but  that  they  arc  very 
■id  vi y  short. 
Of  Lady  Mary's  friendship  and  subsequent 
rupture  with  Pope,  we  have  not   thoi 
necessary  lo  say  any  thing  ,  both 

opinion  thai  no  new  lights  are 
Opon  it  by  this  publil 

have  no  desire  to  awaken  forgotten  scandals 
by  so  idle  a  controversy.  Pope  "as  undoubt- 
edly a  llatterer,  and  was  undoubtedly  suffi- 
ciently irritable  and  vindictive;  but  whether 
his  rancour  was  stimulated,  upon  llns  occa- 
sion, by  any  thing  but  caprice  or  jealousy, 
and  whether  he  was  the  inventor  or  the  I  cho 
of  the  imputations  to  which  he  has  given  no- 
toriety, we  do  not  pretend  to  determine  Lady 
!  character  was  certainly  deficient  in 
ihat  caution-  which  is  the  best  guar- 

dian of  female  reputation  ;  and  thi 
have  been  in  her  conduct  something  "I   that 
intrepidity  which  naturally  gives  ime  lo  mis- 
construction, 1\  set  I  in  gat  defiance  Ihe  maxims 
of  ordinary  discn 
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a  very  good  book  ;  and  not 

live  in  its  moral,  ami  general 

ban  .  uls.     It 

dure   ol    i-  History — and 

:  s  of  both  species  of 

—neither  exalting  ihe  hero  of  the 

into  an  idol,  nor  deforming  the  1ns- 

■ili  any  spirit 

iggeration.    It  is  written,  on 

E  pears  to  us,  with  sii 

lemper— and  the  sly  !• 

than  the  sentiments 
h  it  is  generally  I  ! 

'  out  any  of  those  peculiarities  which  Ihe 

c  and  Ihe  country  of  the  au- 

lead  us  lo  expect : — Ami  •■ 

of  Ihe  whole  work,  looking  both 

'   il  has  no 

•i  winch  it  gathered  thai 

either  1>\  an— or  an 

broan— oi  n  ol  ihe  p< 

d — though  it  has 
ns   which  probably  could   not   have 


existed  under  any  other  conditions.    The  dis- 
liacling  periods  of  Irish  slill  almost 

too  recent  to  be   fairly   delineated. — and    no 

the  transactions  oi  1780  or  I7B8,  could  weJJ 

be   trusted  as  their  historian— while  no  one 
but  a  native,  and  of  ihe  blood  of  soma  of  the 

acquainted 
with  their  motives  and  chai:  mmu- 

liieate   that    life    and    Interest    10    the    d 

V,  In.  h  shme  nut  ill    so    i  •■!'  the 

ore  ii-    The  it  cidonlal  light  which 
they  thi  i  stlonal  character  and 

■  mi's  the v  afford  of  iheir  diversity  from 

our  own,  is  perhaps  of  mora  value  ihan   Ihe. 

particular  facta  from  winch   it  re 

stamp  upon  ihe  work  the  'nine  peculiar  at- 

,  which  v..  lo  Mr. 

,  Hardy's  life  of  Lord  Chnrlemont. 

Qualify  ihis  extraordinary  praise,  we 
must  add,  that  ihe  limits  of  the  i 

|  are  not  very  will  observe* 
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nor  tho  scale  of  the  work  very  correctly  regu- 
lated as  to  either;  so  that  we  have  alternately 
too  much  and  too  little  of  both: — that  the 
style  is  rather  wordy  and  diffuse,  and  the  ex- 
tracts and  citations  too  copious ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  book,  like  some  others,  would  be 
improved  by  being  reduced  to  little  more  than 
half  its  present  size — a  circumstance  which 
makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  a  manageable  ab- 
stract of  it,  for  the  use  of  less  patient  readers. 

Mr.  Curran's  parentage  and  early  life  are 
now  of  no  great  consequence.  He  was  born, 
however,  ofrespectable  parents,  and  received 
a  careful  and  regular  education.  He  was  a 
little  wild  at  college ;  but  left  it  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  excellent  scholar,  and  was  univer- 
sally popular  among  his  associates,  not  less 
for  his  amiable  temper  than  his  inexhaustible 
vivacity.  He  wrote  baddish  verses  at  this 
time,  and  exercised  himself  in  theological  dis- 
courses: for  his  first  destination  was  for  the 
Church ;  and  he  afterwards  took  to  the  Law, 
very  much  to  his  mother's  disappointment  and 
mortification — who  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  change — and  used,  even  in  the  meridian 
of  his  fame,  to  lament  what  a  mighty  preacher 
had  been  lost  to  the  world, — and  to  exclaim, 
that,  but  for  his  versatility,  she  might  have 
died  the  mother  of  a  Bishop !  It  was  better 
as  it  was.  Unquestionably  he  might  have 
been  a  very  great  preacher;  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  a  good  parish 
priest,  or  even  an  exemplary  bishop. 

Irish  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their 
terms  in  London  ;  and,  for  the  poorer  part  of 
them,  it  seems  lobe  but  a  dull  and  melan- 
choly noviciate.  Some  of  his  early  letters, 
with  which  we  are  here  presented,  give  rather 
an  amiable  and  interesting  picture  of  young 
Curran's  feelings  in  this  situation — separated 
at  once  from  all  his  youthful  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  left  without  money  or  recommend- 
ation in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  colder  and  more 
venal  people.  During  the  three  years  he 
passed  in  the  metropolis,  he  seems  to  have 
entered  inti  no  society,  and  never  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  single  distinguished 
individual.  He  saw  Garriek  on  the  stage,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  on  the  bench;  and  this  ex- 
hausts his  list  of  illustrious  men  in  London. 
His  only  associates  seem  to  have  been  a  few 
of  his  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  him- 
self. Yet  the  life  th*y  lived  seems  to  have 
been  virtuous  and  honourable.  They  con- 
tracted no  debts,  and  committed  no  excesses. 

Curran  himself  rose  early,  and  read  dili- 
gently till  dinner;  and,  in  the  evening,  he 
usually  went,  as  much  for  improvement  as 
relaxation,  to  a  sixpenny  debating  club.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  he  was  too  nervous  and 
t'mid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  au- 
ditor, and  did  not  find  even  the  germ  of  that 
singular  talent  which  was  afterwards  improved 
to  such  a  height,  till  it  was  struck  out  as  it 
were  by  an  accidental  collision  in  this  obscure 
arena.  There  is  a  long  account  of  this  in  the 
Sook  before  us,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  re. 


plaud.  We  suspect,  indeed,  from  varkra* 
passages  in  these  volumes,  that  the  Irish 
standard  of  good  conversation  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  English;  and  that  a  tone  of 
exhibition  and  effect  is  still  tolerated  in  that 
country,  which  could  not  be  long  endured  in 
good  society  in  this.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  colloquial  anecdotes  in  this  work,  confirm 
us  in  this  belief — and  nothing  more  than  the 
encomium  bestowed  on  Mr.  Curran's  own  con- 
versation, as  abounding  in  "those  magical 
transitions  from  the  most  comic  turns  of 
thought  to  the  deepest  pathos,  and  for  ever 
bringing  a  tear  into  the  eye  before  the  smile 
was  off  the  lip."  In  this  more  frigid  and  fas- 
tidious country,  we  really  have  no  idea  of  t 
man  talking  pathetically  in  good  company.— 
and  still  less  of  good  company  sitting  and  cry- 
ing to  him.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  very  conso- 
nant with  our  notions,  that  a  gentleman  should 
be  "most  comical." 

As  to  the  taste  and  character  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's oratory,  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  s 
word  or  two  hereafter. — At  present,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that  besides  the  public 
exercitations  now  alluded  to,  he  appears  to 
have  gone  through  the  most  persevering  and 
laborious  processes  of  private  study,  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement — not  only  accustom- 
ing himself  to  debate  imaginary  cases  alone, 
with  the  most  anxious  attention,  but  "reciting 
perpetually  before  a  mirror,"  to  acquire  a 
graceful  gesticulation !  and  studiously  imita- 
ting the  tone  and  manner  of  the  most  cele- 
brated speakers.  The  authors  from  whom  he 
chiefly  borrowed  the  matter  of  these  solitary 
declamations  were  Junius  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke — and  the  poet  he  most  passionately 
admired  was  Thomson.  He  also  used  to 
declaim  occasionally  from  Milton — but,  in  his 
maturer  age,  came  to  think  less  bghly  of  that 
great  poet.  One  of  his  favourite  exercises 
was  the  funeral  oration  of  Antony  over  the 
body  of  Ca?sar,  as  it  is  given  by  Shakespeare; 
the  frequent  recitation  of  which  he  used  to 
recommend  to  his  young  friends  at  the  Bar,  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year — having  rather  impiudently 
married  two  years  before — and  very  soon  at- 
tained to  independence  and  distinction.  There 
is  a  very  clever  little  disquisition  introduced 
here  by  the  author,  on  the  very  different,  and 
almost  opposite  taste  in  eloquence  which  has 
prevailed  at  the  Bar  of  England  and  Ii  eland 
respectively ; — the  one  being  in  general  cold 
and  correct,  unimpassioned  and  technical ;  the 
other  discursive,  rhetorical,  and  embellished 
or  encumbered,  with  flights  of  fancy  and  ap- 
peals to  the  passions.  These  peculiarities  the 
author  imputes  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the 
national  character  and  general  temperament 
of  the  two  races,  and  to  the  unsubdued  and 
unrectified  prevalence  of  all  that  is  character- 
istic of  their  country  in  those  classes  out  of 
which  the  Juries  of  Ireland  are  usually  se- 
lected. He  ascribes  them  also,  in  part,  to  the 
cwcvvnv&tMvce  of  almost  all  the  barristers  of 
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sh  House  of  Commons — the  Government 
naturally  desirous  of  recruiting  their 
with  as  many  efficient  combatants  as 
ile  from  persons  residing  in  the  rnetropo- 
nd  Opposition  looking,  of  course,  to  the 
great  seminary  for  the  antagonists  with 
i  these  were  to  be  confronted. 

- 1 tii t  either  of  these  solutions 
us  very  satisfactory.  There  was  heat 
h  certainly,  and  to  spare,  in  the  Irish 
meut;  but  the  barristers  who  came  there 
ly  kindled  with  their  own  tire, 
i  repairing  to  that  fountain.  They  had 
d  their  manner,  in  short,  and  distin- 
ct  themselves  by  their  ardour,  before 

i  to  display  it  in  thai  . 
-and  it  would  be  quite  as  plausil ■[<■  U) 
tin1  intemperate  warmth  of  the  Parlia- 
i'.ites  to  the  infusion  of  hot-headed 
.tors  from  the  Bar,  as  to  Moriba  th 
il  of  the  i 

<iie.ht    have   Oaughl    in    the 

In  we  believe,  this  effect 

»ver  been  observed — and   in   Ireland   it 

—the  Bar  of 

>nll  (we  understand) 

e  ha?  lun^  nnannrl  to  have  as  existence. 
to  the  effects  of  temperament  and 
tl  character,  we  oonfeea  we  are  still 

sceptical—  at  least  when  considered  as 

ol  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 

i!  peculiarities,  in  short,  we 

i  ••  referred  much  more 

instances  of  the  profession,  than 

those  who 

:  an  I  the  mimic  redundant  elo 

tied,  probably,  by 
ity  ul  business  in  theii 
y  the  greater  i  ivacity  of  thei 
trmth  of  their  hearts.    We  in  Soolland 
|uenoe  of  our  own — 
I   ambitious 
England — but  less  poetical  and 
»ate  than  that  Of  Ireland  ;  and  th 

.hi   be  plausibly  ascribed,  here 
1  the  imputed  charactet  of  the  i 

md  iii— 
i  of  authority,  rather  than  for 
uiation,  or   promptitude   ul 
i 

ilo  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to 
b  or  the  operation  ol  these 
- — but  we  think  the  effect  is  pn 
there  of  u  more  vulgar 

■r  of  Courts  and  Jud 
1 — compared  to  its  great  wealth,  j»< ■[><!- 
^nd  business — h  brevity  and 

r>  ii"  '.sable 

■Minns  in  an  advocate  in  great  i»  < 
it   would    be   physically   imp* 
in  "r  for  the  Cnnrls  to  i;el  ll 
ps  without  ihein,     AH  mere  orna- 
apeaking,  therefore,  is  uoi  onlv  severely 
but    absolutely    debarred  j 
ft,  and  aulhorila- 
oase alone  can  be  listened  to. 
ol  Ben- 
of  the  same  high  value,  either  in 
I  or  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  pleaders  of  those 


countries  huve  consequently  gi*en  way  to  that 
universal  love  of  ting,  which,  we 

verily  believe,  never  can  be  by  any 

thing  but  the  absolute  impossibility  ol  indulg- 
ing it : — while  their  prolixity  has  taken  a  dJ- 
■  haracter,  not  so  much  from  ihe  n  ni- 
perarnent  of  the  speakers,  as  from  Ihe  difference 
of  thr  auilienecs  they  have  generally   had   lo 

address.    In  Ireland,  the  greater  pan  ol  theii 

tediousness  i  I  on  Junes— and  iheir 

vein  consequently  has  been   more   po] 
With  us  in  Scotland  the  advocate  h 
ohiefly  to  the  judges — and  naturally  endeav- 
ours, therefore,  to  make  i|,,,i   impression  by 
subtlety,  or  compass  ol   reasoning,  which  ho 
would  in  vain  attempt,  eithei  bj  , 
etry,  or  jocularity. —  Professional  speaker*,  in 
short,  we  are  persuaded,  "ill  al 

as  lonj»as  they  can  be  listen!  d  to 

their  eloquence,  therefore,  will  d< 

on  the  tune  that  can  be  afforded  lorils  display 
— and  its  quality,  on  ihe  nature  ol  theaudieooa 

to  «  h  eh  it  is  addressed. 

But  though  W8  cannot  admit  that  the  causes 

iliis  author  are  ihe  main  n 

uses  of  the  peculiant)   of  Irish 

orntory.  we  are  far  from  deny  ing  that  tl 

much  in  it  of  a  national  character,  and  indi« 

thing  extraordinary  sithet  in  iho 

Lemper  of  the  people,  or  in  thi  wciety 

anions  ihem.     There  is.  m  particular, S 

■  i  lii  lit  y  ;   With    Ms   usual    coiaunu- 

s*  and  personality, — and  a 

much  more   Theatrical   lone,  or  I   taste   lor 

forced  and  exaggerated  sent  in  «  on  Id 

l.e  tolerated  on  tb  I.    Of 

Bier  attribute,  the  continual,  and,  wo 

must  say.  ma 

se  volume-  between  the  Bench 

and  the  Bai  tuily  the  DMMl  llngrant 

and  offensive  example*,    Iii  somi 
Judges  were  pern*  n — bnl  the 

violence  and  indecorum  is  almost  wholly  on 

eej   ihe  Counsel:  and  ihe  exo  -  - 
intamperanoa  of  their  replies  gen 

far  beyond    any   thing  for  winch   an   si 

found  in  the  provocation  th  i 

iikiiii'  ins!1  -  in  mi 

early  pari  of  Air.  Cumin's  history,  where  bo 

to  hive  observed,  upon  an  opinion  de- 
livered Robinson,    '-ihat    he   had 
never  met  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  his 
Lordship  in  any  1k«iW  in  his  library;"  and, 
upon  his  Lordship  somewhat 
fully,  "that  he  suspected  his  library  wn 
small,"  the  offende.l   barrister,  in  allusion  to 
the  known  fact  of  the  Judge  hai 
ly   published    some    anonymous   pam] 
thought  fit  tn  reply,  that  'his  library  i 

I,  but  be  thanked  Heaven  that,  among 
his  books,  there  were  none  of  the  wn 
production*  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the 
day.     I  find  it  more  instructive,  mv  U 
atndi  yoml  works  than  lo  compose  bad  ones! 

'ka  may  be  few.  but   the   title-] 
give  me  the  writers'  names — my  shell   is  not 
I  bj  any  of  such  rank  ahsnnlity  that 
their  very  authors  are  ashamed  to  . 
(p.  122.)     On  another  occasion,  when  be  was 
proceeding  in  an  argument  with  hi*  cbaras*- 
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teristic  impetuosity,  the  presiding  Judge  hav- 
ing called  to  the  Sheriff  to  be  ready  to  take 
into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the 
decorum  of  the  Court,  the  sensitive  counsellor 
at  once  applying  the  notice  to  himself,  is  re- 
ported to  have  broken  out  into  the  following 
incredible  apostrophe — "  Do.  Mr.  Sheriff,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Curran,  "go  and  get  ready  my  dun- 
geon !  Prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me ;  and 
upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more 
tranquillity  than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting 
upon  that  bench,  with  a  consciousness  that  I 
disgraced  it !': — Even  his  reply  to  Lord  Clare, 
when  interrupted  by  him  in  an  argument  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  seems  to  us  much  more 
petulant  than  severe.  His  Lordship,  it  seems, 
had  admonished  him  that  he  was  wandering 
from  the  question;  and  Mr.  C.  after  some 
general  observations,  replied,  "  I  am  aware, 
my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by 
Blow  and  painful  progress :  I  know  also  that 
error  is  in  its  nature  flippant  and  compendious; 
it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  as- 
sertion, which  it  calls  conclusion." — To  Lord 
Clare,  however,  Mr.  C.  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  be  intractable  and  impertinent. 
But  even  to  his  best  friends,  when  placed  on 
the  seat  of  judgment,  he  could  not  always 
forbear  a  similar  petulance.  Lord  Avonmore 
was  always  most  kind  and  indulgent  to  him — 
but  he  too  was  sometimes  in  the  habit,  it 
seems,  of  checking  his  wanderings,  and  some- 
times of  too  impatiently  anticipating  his  con- 
clusions. Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  solemn  argument,  we  are 
called  on  to  admire  the  following  piece  of 
vulgar  and  farcical  stupidity,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  C's  most  judicious  pleasantry : — 

"  '  Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  am  sirayinp;  hut  you 
must  impute  it  to  ihe  cxircme  agitation  of  my  mind. 
I  have  just  witnessed  so  dreadful  a  cimirusuuice, 
thin  my  iii'itaiimliiin  lias  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shork." — His  lordship  was  now  all  attention. — '  On 
my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of 
the  markets,  I  observed  a  butcher  proceeding  to 
•Inuiili'er  a  calf.  Ju>t  as  his  hand  was  raited,  a 
lovclv  litile  child  approached  him  nnperceived,  and, 
terrible  to  relate — I  still  see  the  life-blood  gushing 
out — the  pour  chilli's  bo«om  was  under  his  band, 

when  he  plunged  his  knife  into — into' '  Inlothe 

bosom  id  the  child  !'  eri  d  out  ihe  judaic,  with  much 
emotion — ■  into  the  neck  of  Hit  calf  .my  lord  ;  but 
your  lordship  sometimes  anticipates!'  " 

But  this  is  not  quite  fair. — There  is  no  more 
snch  nonsense  in  the  book — nor  any  other 
Irieism  so  discreditable  to  the  taste  either  of 
its  hero  or  its  author.  There  are  plenty  of 
traits,  however,  that  make  one  blush  for  the 
degradation,  and  shudder  at  the  government 
of  that  magnificent  country. — One  of  the  most 
striking  is  supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  C's  professional  history,  and  one 
to  which  he  is  here  said  to  have  been  indebted 
for  his  first  celebrity.  A  nobleman  of  great 
weight  and  influence  in  the  country — we 
gladly  suppress  his  name,  though  it  is  given 
in  the  book — had  a  mistress,  whose  brother 
being  a  Catholic,  had.  for  some  offence,  been 
sentenced  to  ecclesiastical  penance — and  the 
yotng  woman  solicited  her  keeper  to  use  his 


influence  with  the  priest  to  obtain  a  remiss** 
His  Lordship  went  accordingly  to  the  cabs 
of  the  aged  pastor,  who  came  bareheaded  tl 
the  door  with  his  missal  in  his  hand  ;  and  at 
ter  hearing  the  application,  respectfully  aa> 
swered,  that  the  sentence  having  been  imposed 
by  the  Bishop,  could  only  be  relaxed  by  lbs 
same  authority — and  that  he  had  no  right  or 
power  to  interfere  with  it.  The  noble  medi- 
ator, on  this  struck  Ike  old  man  !  and  drove 
him  with  repeated  blows  from  bis  presence, 
The  priest  then  brought  his  action  of  damage! 
— but  for  a  long  time  could  find  no  advocate 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  his  cause! — and 
when  young  Curran  at  last  made  offer  of  fail 
services,  he  was  blamed  and  pitied  by  all  bif 
prudent  friends  for  his  romantic  and  Quixotic 
rashness. 

These  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  utter 
perversion  of  moral  feeling  that  is  produced 
by  unjust  laws,  and  the  habits  to  which  they 
give  rise.  No  nation  is  so  brave  or  so  generons 
as  the  Irish, — and  yet  an  Irish  nobleman  could 
be  guilty  of  the  brutality  of  striking  an  seed 
Ecclesiastic  without  derogating  from  his  dig- 
nity or  honour. — No  body  of  men  could  be 
more  intrepid  and  gallant  than  the  leaders  of 
the  Irish  bar;  and  yet  it  was  thought  too 
daring  and  presumptuous  for  any  of  them  to 
assist  the  sufferer  in  obtaining  redress  for  an 
outrage  like  this.  In  England,  those  things 
are  inconceivable:  But  the  readers  of  Irish 
history  are  aware,  that  where  the  question 
was  between  Peer  and  Peasant — and  st  ill  more 
when  it  was  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
— the  barristers  had  cause  for  apprehension. 
It  was  but  about  forty  years  before,  that  upon 
a  Catholic  bringing  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  his  confiscated  estates,  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  publicly  voted  a  resolution.  "  that 
all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  proctors 
who  should  be  concerned  for  him.  should  be 
considered  as  public  enemies !':  This  was  in 
1735.  In  1780,  however,  Mr.  C.  found  the 
service  not  quite  so  dangerous;  and  bv  great 
eloquence  and  exertion  extorted  a  reluctant 
verdict,  and  thirty  guineas  of  damages,  from 
a  Protestant  Jury.  The  sequel  of  the  affair 
was  not  less  characteristic.  In  the  first  place, 
it  involved  the  advocate  in  a  duel  with  a  wit- 
ness whom  he  had  rather  outrageously  abused 
— and,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  public  notification  to  him.  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  defendant,  that  his  au- 
dacity should  be  punished  by  excluding  him 
front  all  professional  employment  wherever 
his  influence  could  extend.  The  insolence 
of  such  a  communication  might  well  have 
warranted  a  warlike  reply :  Hut  Mr.  C.  ex 
pressed  his  contempt  in  a  gayer,  and  not  less 
1  effectual  manner.  Pretending  to  misunder- 
j  stand  the  tenor  of  the  message,  he  answered 
,  aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends.  "  Jlv  good 
■  sir,  you  may  tell  his  lordship,  that  it  >s  in  vain 
!  for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  aceoinmoda- 
|  lion  ;  for  after  what  has  happeii'-d,  I  protect  I 
think,  while  I  live.  I  never  can  hold  a  brief 
for  him  or  one  of  his  family."  The  threat, 
indeed,  proved  as  impotent  as  it  was  pitiful; 
for  the   spirit  and   talent  which  the  young 
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ellor  had  displayed  through  the  whole 
ie,  not  only  brought  (urn  in  I  o  unbounded 
■  •r  orders,  but  instantly 
iaed  h  m  10  n  distinguished  place  in  the 
inks  of  h;s  profession.* 

turn   gladly,  and  at  once,  from   this 
ful  catnslrophe.t     Never  certainly  was 
■lived  tranquillity — or  rather  permanent 
n  so  dearly  bought.     The  vengeance  of 
ed  the  havoc  of  the  sword — 
j  tiii  we  inert  Mr.C.  in  his  strength 
. .     lint  we  pass  gladly  over  I  hcie 
eholy  trials',  in  which  we  are  far  from 

was  nny  reprehensible 
ityoii  the  part  of  the  Government.  When 
6  that  length,  tltej  had  but 
ity  before  them — and  they  teem  to  have 
except  one  or  two  pos- 
luiinders)  with  mercy  as  well  ns 
r  a  certain  number  of  victims 
:  an  arrangement  was  made 
ith   the   r.-t   'if   the   state   prisoners,   I 

allowed  to  expatriate  them- 
for  life.     It  would  be  improper,  how- 

■  leave  the  subject,  without  offering 
tribute  "I  respect  and  admiration  to  the 

fidelity,  and  humanity,  with 

I   throughout  the- 

doing  his  duty  to  the  unfor- 

and  watching  over  the  ad- 

"I  that  law,  from  the  spectacle  of 

■  there  was  so  many  tcmpta- 

■  with  Iraw.     This  painful  and  heroic 
k  he  undertook — and  never  blenched  frnrn 
fulfilment,  in  spite  of  the  toil  and  di 
1  the  obloquy  and  personal  hazard,  to  which 

nattily  exposed  him.    fa  that  inflamed 
public  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
bid  that  the  advocate  was  frequently  con- 
I  with  ihe  client :  and  thai,  besides  the 
'ice  of  the  proline  inform- 
had  so  often  to  denounce,  he  had  to 
[■unlet  ihe  passions  and  prejudices  of  all 
who  chose  In  look  on  the  defender  of 
jtors  ns  their  associate.     Instead  of  being 
■■  ns  formerly,  by  ihe  ap- 
soT  h's  auditors,  he  wns often  obliged  to 
to  their  angry  interruptions;  and  was 
y  meiianced    more   than    once,   in  the 
'    by  ihe  clashing  arms  and  inditr- 
the  mililai  s.     He 

ive  numbers  of  soldiers,  loo.  billet- 
id  was  in  manv  nlher  wat 

mage  of  his  country,  and  Ihe  1 1 1 lt - 
his  profession — and  consoled  Inrn- 

gimfr  pnrt  of  whnt  follows  in  the  origins! 
■•  omiMed  ;  ns  tonrliin^  on  poin's  in  ihe 
vhich  hns  Itrrn  «nlTicirie- 
idre.     I  retain  only 
■  >  "\Tr.  Curran  pcr«nnn!ly;  nr  to  those 
jrido  in  In" 

■inlrv  ihnn  lo  die  individual  :  llinottli.  lor  ihe 
I  Imvr  limit*"  one  nUucinn 
n&   mull   touching  JuHi.inl    I 

i  -lie  drplnrabie  Field  scenes  of 

f  ihe  rebellion — tiv  ihe  «ln"trh- 

-    insurgents,  nnd  npwnrdp 

"I   die  soldiery  end  their  ndlic- 


self  for  the  vulgar  calumnies  of  an  infuriated 
faction,  in  the  friendship  nnd  society  of  such 
men  as  Lords  Moira,  Charlemont,  and  Kilwar- 
den — Gratinn.  Ponsonby,  and  Flood. 

The  incorporating  union  of  1800  is  said  to 
have  filled  Mr.C.  with  ineom  lency 

as  to  ihe  fan  |ry.     We  bar*  great 

indulgence  for  this  feeling — but  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  it.  The  Irish  parliament, 
was  a  nuisance  that  deserved  ited — 

and  the  British  !■  dh  nil  its  parti- 

alities, and  its  still  more  blamable  m  - 
may  be  presumed,  we  think,  ira  ac- 

cessible in  i  justice,  nnd  to  shame, 

than  the  body  which  It  d.     Mr.  C. 

ment  when  that  great  mea- 
sure was  adopted.  But.  in  i1  Dl  that 
year,  he  delivered  a  very  able  argument  in 
■  ol  Mapper  Tandy,  of  which  the  only 
published  report  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  \olumes 
before  us.  fa  1802,  he  made  bis  famous 
speech  in  Ilevey's  case,  againsl  Mr.  Sir,  the 
town-major  i  .-liong 
picture  of  the  revolting  and  atrocious  barbarE 
tii's  v  bich  ■  "  hen 
the  solemn  I 

intrusted  with  arbitrary  power.  The 
in  this  view  of  it,  is  one.  ol  Ihe  most 
striking  nnd  instructive  in  Ihe  |  ubl  shed  vo- 
lume, which  we  noticed  in  our  thirteenth  vo- 
lume. During  ll  Mr.  C 
made  a  short  excursion  to  Pi  as  by 
no  means  delighted  with  wb  diere. 
fa  a  letter  to  his  son  Irom  Pans,  in  October 
1802,  he  says, — 

"I  nm  glnd   I   hnve  rnrne  here.     I  emerlained 
man)  ideas  "t  it  which  I  have  i  n  up,  or 

vnry  nitirli  indeed  nliercd.  Never  wseinere 

•   l  he  wri'pii 

ning  philotopher ;  ihi  fiat  ha- 

irs were  <i  utd  v>kr.     1  where, 

nnd  in  every  ihinf.  The  wheel  tins  run  n  eompleM 
round ;  only  rhnni;ed  some  spokes  nod  a  few  '  fel- 
low*,' very  Icile  l"r  ihe  beiier.  Inn  ihe  axle  rer- 
Intnly  Ii  !  .  nur  do  1  see  nny  III  i 

of  its  rusting.     A'  i  rscept  the, 

tnnitue, — dinnks  lo  ilmse  invslu  onj  of 

penre.  die  nmiy  !  !*'— Vol.  ii.  pi 

The  public,  life  of  Mr.  C.  was  D.OV.  drawing 
to  a  close.     I  i  1H04 

in  the  Marquis  ol  Hesdfort'f  case,  and  in  that 
of  Judge  Johnson  in  1805:  Bui,  on  il,,  acces- 
sion of  the  Whigs  lo  office  In  II 

ted  to  the  situation  of  Master  of  Ihe 
Bolls,  and  never  afterwards  :  :  nblio 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
Imenl ;  and  took  no  pains  lo  conci 
-  faction.     Ii 
this  lime  somewhat  soured  by  dl  health  ;  and 
bit  •■'.; n  'inied 

by  the  Battery  of  which  be  had  Ions  been  the 
daily  object  Perhaps,  loo,  the  snoden  with- 
drawino  ''incuts,  to 

which  be  bad  been  so  long  ed,  co- 

operating with  the  Ian'  |  age, 

ive  affected  his  Ttews  of  his  own  situa- 
I'nt  it   certainly  appears   that  li«  was 
never  •  sd-fltBDOUrcd,  after  his 

promotion—;  but  n  dull  and  peevish 

it  during  the  remainder  Ol 
1810.  he  went,  |nr  ihe  liist  time,  lo  Scotland; 
3  1. 
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do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  read  any  thing 
much  more  absurd  than  this— and  that  the 
puerility  and  folly  of  the  classical  intrusions 
is  even  less  offensive,  than  the  heap  of  incon- 
gruous metaphors  by  which  the  meaning  is 
obscured.  Does  the  learned  author  really 
mean  to  contend,  that  the  metaphors  here 
add  either  force  or  beauty  to  the  sentiment  1 
or  that  Bacon  or  Milton  ever  wrote  any  thing 
like  this  upon  such  a  topic?  In  his  happier 
moments,  and  more  vehement  adjurations, 
Mr.  C.  is  often  beyond  all  question  a  great 
and  commanding  orator;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  him,  a  much  greater  orator  than 
the  mere  readers  of  his  speeches  have  any 
means  of  conceiving: — But  we  really  cannot 
help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of 
composition  which  could  betray  its  great  mas- 
ter, and  that  very  frequently,  into  such  pas- 
sages as  those  we  have  just  extracted.  The 
mischief  is  not  to  the  master — whose  genius 
could  efface  all  such  stains,  and  whose  splen- 
did successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  obli- 
vion— but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public, 
whose  taste  that  very  genius  is  thus  instru- 
mental in  corrupting.  If  young  lawyers  are 
taught  to  consider  this  as  the  style  which 
should  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  ren- 
der Judges  benevolent, — by  comparing  them 
to  "the  sweet-souled  Cimon,"  and  the  "gal- 
lant Epaminondas ;"  or  to  talk  about  their 
own  "  young  and  slender  tapers,"  and  "  the 
clouds  and  the  morning  sun," — with  what 
precious  stuff  will  the  Courts  and  the  country 
be  infested  !  It  is  not  difficult  to  imitate  the 
defects  of  such  a  style — and  of  all  defects 
they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imitation. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk 
is,  that  the  longer  such  a  style  is  cultivated, 
the  more  extravagant  it  will  grow, — just  as 
those  who  deal  in  other  means  of  intoxica- 
tion, are  templed  to  strengthen  the  mixture 
as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid 
author  before  us,  testifies  this  to  have  been 
the  progress  of  Mr.  C.  himself— and  it  is  still 
more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  his 
models  and  imitators.  Mr.  Burke  had  much 
less  of  this  extravagance  than  Mr.  Grattan — 
Mr.  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr.  Curran — and 
Mr.  Curran  much  less  than  Mr.  Phillips. — It 
is  really  of  some  importance  that  the  climax 
should  be  closed,  somewhere. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which 
Mr.  C.'s  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  his 
conversational  brilliancy,  are  commemorated ; 
as  well  as  the  general  simplicity  and  affability 
of  his  manners,  and  his  personal  habits  and 
peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer, 
nor  much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reason- 
ably well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
polite  literature,  and  an  eager  reader  of  novels 


— being  often  caught  sobbing  orer  the  pitta 
of  Richardson,  or  laughing  at  the  humour  tf 
Cervantes,  with  an  unrestrained  vehemence 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Voltaire.  Hi 
spoke  very  slow,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  was  remarkably  scrupulous  in  his  choice 
of  words :  He  slept  very  little,  and,  like  Job» 
son,  was  always  averse  to  retire  at  night- 
lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  depart — and,  in 
his  own  house,  often  following  one  of  hisguesti 
to  his  chamber,  and  renewing  the  conversation 
for  an  hour.  He  was  habitually  abstinent  tod 
temperate;  and,  from  his  youth  np,  in  spite  of 
all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a  constitutional 
melancholy.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  ready 
and  brilliant,  and  altogether  without  gall 
But  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  somen  hat 
weakened  by  a  little  selection  of  his  bau 
mots,  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  a  note. 
The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to  us  to  b» 
rather  vulgar  and  ordinary;  as,  when  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Halfpenny  was  desired  by  lbs 
Judge  to  sit  down,  Mr.  C.  said,  "I  thank  your 
Lordship  for  having  at  last  nailed  that  raf  ft 
the  counter ;"  or.  when  observing  upon  ths 
singular  pace  of  a  Judge  who  was  lame,  he 
said,  "  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before, 
like  a  tipstaff,  to  make  room  for  the  other  V' 
—or,  when  vindicating  his  countrymen  from 
the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said, 
"He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being 
born  drunk."  The  following,  however,  ie 
good — "I  can't  tell  yon,  Curran,"  observed 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  tbt 
Union,  "how  frightful  our  old  House  of  Com- 
mons appears  to  me."  "Ah !  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "it  is  only  natural  for  Mur- 
derers to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts;" — and  this ia 
at  least  grotesque.  "Being  asked  what  an 
Irish  gentleman,  just  arrived  in  England,  could 
mean  by  perpetually  putting  out  his  tongue! 
Answer — !  I  suppose  lie's  frying  to  catch  tkt 
English  accent.' "  In  his  last  illness,  his  physi- 
cian observing  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed 
to  cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered, 
"that  is  rather  surprising,  as  I  have  been 
practising  all  night." 

But  these  things  are  of  little  consequence. 
Mr.  Curran  was  something  much  better  than 
a  sayer  of  smart  sayings.  He  was  a  lover  of 
his  country — and  its  fearless,  its  devoted,  and 
indefatigable  servant.  To  his  energy  and  tal- 
ents she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  some  miti- 
gation of  her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her  ex- 
tremity— and  to  these,  at  all  events,  the  public 
has  been  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
knowledge  they  now  have  of  her  wrongs;  and 
for  the  feeling  which  that  knowledge  has 
exeked,  of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  re- 
drefs.  It  is  in  this  character  that  he  mutt 
ha»  e  most  wished  to  be  remembered,  and  in 
which  he  has  most  deserved  it. 


LIFE  OF  CURRAN. 


lid  fault,  which  none  btrt  men  c.  genius 

ommit."  (pp.  4(13,  40-1.)     The  bi 

hi  of  his  success,  am!  ihc  best  apology 

defects  as  a  speaker,  is  to  be  found,  we 

i  in  the  following  candid  passage  : — 

••Th«  June*  among  whom  he  woa  thrown,  and 
hi  ha  originally  fanned  his  style  wcte  not 
'  "U*   miles;    ihey    were    mart    usually    mm 
ding  in  .  '■'u-9,  and  w  Im 

■ay  to  tamndsr  ihr  trearart,  el   which 
reely  knew  the  value,  to  him  ihnt  si 
p  ino»i  sltariag  toys.    Whatever  might  hive 
lit!  »un  bencr  taste,  »»  an  advocate  Tie  soon 
rred,  that  the  surest  way  to  pt-rsurde  wni  to 
ate  by  amusing  them.     With  lima  he  found 
nation  might  revel  nnrestrsined ;  that, 
once   the  work   of  intnxii  alum  Was 
I  wayward  fancy  and  wild  expression  wna  sk 
p'able  and  effectual  as  the  tnnii  refined  sril  , 
hat  the  favour  whirh  they  would  have  refused 
|  unat'raciive  reasoner,  or  to  the  too  dtsiant 
brmal   orator,  they   had   not  the  fnmncss  to 
old.  when  soQeitM  wlih  the  gay  persuasive 
n  companion.     These  careless  or  li- 
nt hobus,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and 
never  thrown  aside  ;  and  we  can  oh- 
in  almost  all  lus  productions,  no  matter  how 

ludience,  or  how  aolemn  the  o. ■. 
s  mind  la  perpetually  relopjing  into  its  prtmi- 
indulgences." — p|>.  412,  413. 

[tie  learned  author  closes  this  very  able 

I  eloquent  dissertation  with  some  remnrks 

he  says  is  now  denominated  the 

school  of  eliH|iiciit'c;  and  seems  iiirlined 

tat  its  profusion  of  imagery  implies 

ciency,  or  even  neglect  of  argument. 

>hare,  we  believe,  m  impo- 

s  denomination,  we  tuny  be  pardoned 

ling  mme  little  anxiety  lhat  it  Miould 

"ghtly  understood;  and  e  there- 

i  say,  that  we  ;iip  as  far  as  possible  ffOni 

j,  that  the  greatest  rii  hneas  of  in 

ose  or  acciiraie  re 

the  contrary,  that  it  is  Ire- 

ninst  appropriate  vehicle  ud  DaV 

iponent — as  in    Lord    Bacon,   Lord 

atharn,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.     But  ihe  elo- 

we  wished  to  characterise,  is  that 

a  ami  ornaments  of  speech 

ill  its  substantial  object — where 

is  not  ministraut    but    predominant — 

tin'  imagination  is  not  merely  awalc- 

niioMcated  —  and  either  overlays 

.  the  sense,  or  frolics  and  gambols 

irmind  it,  to  the  disturbance  of  lis  march, 

tin'  weakening  of  its  array  for  the 

: — And  of  this-  kind,  we  still  humbly  think, 

the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Currau. 

tier  says,  indeed,  lhat  it  is  a  mis- 
■  all  it  Irish,  because  Swift  and  Gold- 
Lad  none  of  it — and  Milton  and  B 

n  had  much;  and  moreover,  thai 

jrke  and  Grattan  and   Cunan   had   each  a 

Inactive  style  of  eloquence,  and  ought  not 

classed    together.     How  old   the  style 

nay  be  in  Ireland,  wo  cannot  undertake  lo 

iy — though  we  think  there  are  traces  of  it 

in.    We  would  observe  too,  that,  though 

urn  in  Ireland,  neither  Swift  nor  Goldsmith 

vere   trained  in  the   Irish  school,  or  worked 

or  lite   [rish  market;  and   we  have  already 

I  it  it  is  totally  to  mistake  our  concep- 

of  the  style  in  question,  to  ascribe  any 


tincture  of  it  to  such  writers  as  Milton,  Bacon, 
or  Taylor.     There  is  fancy  at  nough 

certainly  in  their  compositions:  But  there  is 
no  intoxication  of  the  fancy,  and  no  noting 
and  trvelhng  among  figures — no  unpin 
and  ungovernable  impulse — no  fond  dalliance 
with  metaphors — no  mad  and  headlong  pur- 
suit of  brilliant  images  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions—  no  lingering  among  tropes  and 
melodies — no  giddy  bandying  of  antitheses 
and  allusions — no  craving,  in  short,  for  per- 
petual glitter,  and  panting  after  effect,  till 
both  speaker  and  hearer  are  lost  in  the 
splendid  confusion,  and  the  argument  evapo- 
rates in  the  heal  which  was  meant  lo  c 
it.  This  is  perhaps  too  strongly  pat ;  bat 
then  are  large  portions  of  1 
to  which  we  think  the  substance  ol  the  de- 
scription will  apply.  Take,  fol  instai 
passage,  very  much  plaited  in  the  « < > j k  he- 
fore  us,  in  his  argument  in  Judge  Johnson's 
case, — an  argument,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  a  point  of  law,  and  adtlressed  not  lo  a  Jury, 
but  to  a  Judge. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  lluit  this  extraordinary  con- 
Mrueiion  has  received  die  sanctH"  '.'ourt, 

nor  ol  the  turpii-e  and  dismay  with  which  u  smote 
upon  ilic  general  Arnrt  nl  the  Bar.  I  am  aware  that 
1  may  have  th  in  an- 

nther   country,  of  that   unhappy  decision;    nod   I 
oi  what  confusion  1  shall  hang  down  my 
head  when  I  ion  lol.l  ol  it.      Bttl 

list  I  hhail  he  able  lo  tell 
that  I  lui'l  mi  ol.l  and  learned  friend,  whutn  I  would 
put  shove  nil  the  Knerpintl  of  thrir  Hull  (no 
compliment,  era  should  inink  i,  «  ho  Brat  ot  n  dirTer- 

enl  o|)iinoo — who  had  derived  bin  ideas  of  civil 
lha  pureet  fountains  nl  Alliens  and  of 
Rome — who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  die  theoretic  knowledge o(  iheir 
wisest  philosophers  and  tllleiinen— and  who  hod 
retined   lhat   theory   into    the  quick    nnd   est 

i y  of  moral  instinct,  by  contemplanng  tho 

"I     i loir    must    illuairious   examples— by 

dwelling  on  the  axaeef-Miiiest  p  tea — on 

llie  mtltrijfitrtt  t'/irr./mmry  of  X,tr rtitrs  —  on  llie 
gnllnnt  and  jxiihrtte  jmtriotixm  a/  F.ytiminiiuda*— 
on  thai  pure  sosterity  ni  Fabncioa,  whom  lo  move 
(rem  his  integrity  would  !  more  difficult 

than  In  have  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course!    I 
would  add,  dial   if  he  had  teemed   to  heeil 
was  hut  for  a  moment — thai  his  teairefasai  was  liko 
the  patninp  cloud  that  fontt  acrom  Me  morwutt*  tun, 
nnd  bidet  U  trom  the  view,  and  does  so  fm 
incnl  lude  I!,  by  involving  tea  tprctitlor  witlim 
apjiranrliiMg   the  fmM  of  the  luminary — And  this 
soothing  hope  I  draw  from  the  ilennst  and  ItuitrmH 
ions  of  my  hfr — Ironi  ihe  remembrsnee  of 
los.  and  il.nse  refi  coda, 

which  we  have  spam  with  ihnsc  admired,  and  re- 
l  cupipewionti  who  have  gone 
before   us;  over  whose  ashes   the  most   pn 
team  of    Ireland    have   been   shed.     [Here   Lord 
■\vontuore   could    not    retrain   from    bursting   inic 
tears.]     Yes,  my  good  Lord.  I  see  you  do  n 
gel  them.     I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad 
review  l.efore  your  memory.    I  see  your  pained  ana 
mfii  nrd/unry  recalling  i  hose  happy  meeting*,  win  i« 
ihe  innocent  enjoyment  of  social  mirth  become  ex 
flooded  into  ihc  nobler  warmih  of  social  virtue,  and 
the  horizon  of  the  Ivard  became  enltlgcd  into  the 
horizon  of  mini — where  ihe  swelling  hearl  conceived 
and  communicaied  the  pure  and  generous  pur 
where  my  »lrnderrr  and  youncrr  taper  imlubed  its 
borrowed  tigtu  from  ihe  more  matured  and  redun- 
dant fountain  of  youri." — Vol.  i.  pp.  139 — 148. 

Now,  we  must  candidly  co.af.eaa*,  \S».V  ^w* 
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do  not  remember  ever  to  hare  read  any  thing 
much  more  absurd  than  this — and  that  the 
puerility  and  folly  of  the  classical  intrusions 
is  even  less  offensive,  than  the  heap  of  incon- 
gruous metaphors  by  which  the  meaning  is 
obscured.  Does  the  learned  author  really 
mean  to  contend,  that  the  metaphors  here 
add  either  force  or  beauty  to  the  sentiment  ? 
or  that  Bacon  or  Milton  ever  wrote  any  thing 
like  this  upon  such  a  topic?  In  his  happier 
moments,  and  more  vehement  adjurations, 
Mr.  C.  is  often  beyond  all  question  a  great 
and  commanding  orator;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  him,  a  much  greater  orator  than 
the  mere  readers  of  his  speeches  have  any 
means  of  conceiving : — But  we  really  cannot 
help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of 
composition  which  could  betray  its  great  mas- 
ter, and  that  very  frequently,  into  such  pas- 
sages as  those  we  have  just  extracted.  The 
mischief  is  not  to  the  master — whose  genius 
could  efface  all  such  stains,  and  whose  splen- 
did successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  obli- 
vion— but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public, 
whose  taste  that  very  genius  is  thus  instru- 
mental in  corrupting.  If  young  lawyers  are 
taught  to  consider  this  as  the  style  which 
should  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  ren- 
der Judges  benevolent, — by  comparing  them 
to  "the  sweet-souled  Cimon,"  and  the  "gal- 
lant Eparainondas ;"  or  to  talk  about  their 
own  "  young  and  slender  tapers,"  and  "  the 
clouds  and  the  morning  sun," — with  what 
precious  stuff  will  the  Courts  and  the  country 
be  infested !  It  is  not  difficult  to  imitate  the 
defects  of  such  a  style — and  of  all  defects 
they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imitation. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk 
is,  that  the  longer  such  a  style  is  cultivated, 
the  more  extravagant  it  will  grow, — just  as 
those  who  deal  in  other  means  of  intoxica- 
tion, are  tempted  to  strengthen  the  mixture 
as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid 
author  before  us,  testifies  this  to  have  been 
the  progress  of  Mr.  C.  himself— and  it  is  still 
more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  his 
models  and  imitators.  Mr.  Burke  had  much 
less  of  this  extravagance  than  Mr.  Grattan — 
Mr.  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr.  Curran — and 
Mr.  Curran  much  less  than  Mr.  Phillips. — It 
is  really  of  some  importance  that  the  climax 
should  be  closed,  somewhere. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which 
Mr.  C.'s  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  his 
conversational  brilliancy,  are  commemorated ; 
as  well  as  the  general  simplicity  and  affability 
of  his  manners,  and  his  personal  habits  and 
peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer, 
nor  much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reason- 
ably well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
polite  literature,  and  an  eager  reader  of  novels 


being  often  caught  nobbing  over  the  patha 
of  Richardson,  or  laughing  at  the  humour  of 
Cervantes,  with  an  unrestrained  vehement* 
which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Voltaire.  Ha 
spoke  very  slow,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  was  remarkably  scrupulous  in  his  choict 
of  words :  He  slept  very  little,  and,  like  Jobs, 
son,  was  always  averse  to  retire  at  night- 
lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  depart — and,  in 
his  own  house,  often  following  one  of  hisguesti 
to  his  chamber,  and  renewing  the  conversation 
for  an  hoar.  He  was  habitually  abstinent  sad 
temperate;  and,  from  his  youth  op,  in  spite  of 
all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a  constitutional 
melancholy.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  readv 
and  brilliant,  and  altogether  without  galL 
But  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  somen  hat 
weakened  by  a  little  selection  of  his  ban 
mots,  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  a  note. 
The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to  us  to  be 
rather  vulgar  and  ordinary ;  as,  when  a  nm 
of  the  name  of  Halfpenny  was  desired  by  the 
Judge  to  sit  down,  Mr.  C.  said,  '-'I  thank  your 
Lordship  for  having  at  last  nailed  that  rap  It 
the  counter;"  or.  when  observing  upon  the 
singular  pace  of  a  Judge  who  was  lame,  hi 
said,  "  Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before, 
like  a  tipstaff,  to  make  room  for  the  other?'' 
— or,  when  vindicating  his  countrymen  from 
the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said, 
"He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being 
born  drunk."  The  following,  however,  is 
good — "I  can't  tell  yon,  Curran,"  observed 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the 
Union,  "how  frightful  our  old  House  of  Com- 
mons appears  to  me."  "Ah !  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "it  is  only  natural  for  Mur- 
derers to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts ;" — and  this  il 
at  least  grotesque.  "Being  asked  what  an 
Irish  gentleman,  just  arrived  in  England,  could 
mean  by  perpetually  pulling  out  his  tongue? 
Answer — '•  I  suppose  he's  frying  to  catch  th* 
English  accent.' "  In  his  last  illness,  his  physi- 
cian observing  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed 
to  cough  with  more  difficulty,  he  answered, 
"that  is  rather  surprising,  as  I  have  been 
practising  all  night." 

But  these  things  are  of  little  consequence. 
Mr.  Curran  was  something  much  better  than 
a  sayer  of  smart  sayings.  He  was  a  lover  of 
his  country — and  its  fearless,  its  devoted,  and 
indefatigable  servant.  To  his  energy  ana  tal- 
ents she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  some  miu- 
gatipn  of  her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her  ex- 
tremity— and  to  these,  at  all  events,  the  public 
has  been  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
knowledge  they  now  have  of  her  wrongs;  and 
for  the  feeling  which  that  knowledge  has 
exci-.ed,  of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  re- 
dress. It  is  in  this  character  that  he  mutt 
h?.»e  most  wished  to  be  remembered,  and  in 
which  he  has  most  deserved  it. 
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nd  18 19.     Followed  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of  lite  Manners  and  Cuntoms  of  Ancient  and 

rn  Helvetia,  in  which  the  Events  of  our  own  time  are  fully  detailed ;  together  uilii  tin 
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dencc  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Years  18 10  and  181 1. 

M.  Simond  is  already  well  known  in  this 

i  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  ac- 

•  f  it  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 

either  by  native  or  foreigner — the  full- 

iv,  and  the  most  unprejudiced — 

onlaliiing  the  most  faithful  descriptions 

i  ol  thf;  aspect  of  our  country,  and  the  pe- 

■  I  our  manners  and  character,  that 

me  under  our  observation.     There 

nine  mistakes,  and  some  rash  judgments; 

nothing  can  exceed  the  candour  of  the 

.  the  fairness  and  independence  of 

with  which  it  is  made;  while  the  whole 

srvaded  by  a  vein  of  original  thought, 

>-s  sagacious,  and  not  uufrequently  pro- 1 

The  main  fault  of  that  book,  as  a 

of  permanent  interest  and  instruction,  ' 

it  might  otherwise  have  been,  is  the  i 

Inch  is  alloted  to  the 

:  occurrences  and  discussions  of  the  time  i 

tiich  il  refers — most  of  which  hare  already 

t,  and  not  only  read  like  old 

and  stale  politics,  but  have  extended 

here  of  repulsion  to  many 

marks  and  valuable  suggestions, 

happen  to  be  the  vehicles. 

work  before  us  is  marked  by  the  same 

es,  and  is  nearly  lire  from  the  laulls 

■  just  alluded.     In  spile  of 

r — perhaps  even  in  consequence 

-we  suspect   it  will   not  generally  be 

_ ;  the  scene  beini.'  nee- 

ly  so  much  narrower,  and  the  persons 

l  drama  fewer  and  The 

-  full  of  admirable  description 

1   remark: — nor  do  we  know  any 

of  travels,  ancient   or   modern,   which 

.ins,    in   the    same    compass,   so   many 

lie  and  animated  delineations  of  exler- 

ur  so  manv  just  and  vigorous  ob- 

i  the  moral  phenomena  it  records. 

emarkable  thing  about  it.  however 

it  occurs  equally  in  the  author's  former 

ition — i8  the  singular  combination  of 

»iasni  and  austerity  iti.it  appears  both  in 

md  the  reasoning  or  ethical 

10I  the  performance — the  perpetual  strug* 

I   between  the  feelings 

incy  of  the  author,  and   tin 

tions  of  his  understanding.     There   is. 


•  I  rrjirmr  n  pari  ol  ihi.«  paper: — parily  out  "f  luvs 

on  S'id  pnnii-tttur  friend: — hul  c!m  fly  f.ir  lbs  a»ke 
•  marks  on  our  Enuliah  manners,  in. I  my 
remark* — *•■  I  ■!  ven- 

tt  submit  '"  tba  tenaitivfl  pstriofi  >>(  Amnrira, 
n'idi  which  il"'  pa- 
il wiili  ilic  censors  of 
ndbntl  releneiona  to  fine  breeding. 


accordingly,  in  all  his  moral  and  political  ob- 
servations at  least,  a  constant  alternation  of 
romantic  philanthropy  and  bitlei  sarcasm— of 
the  most  captivating  views  of  apparent  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  and  the  most  iclenlh 
closures  of  actual  guilt  and  misery — of  the 
sweetest  and  most  plausible  illusions,  and  the 
most  withering  and  chilling  truths.     He  ex- 
patiates, for  example,  through  many   | 
on  the  heroic  valour  and  devoted  patn 
of  the  old  Helvetic  worthies,  with  the  memo- 
rials of  which  the  face  of  their  country  is 
covered — and  then  proceeds  to  dissect  their 
character  and  manners  with  the  most  cruel 
particularity,  and  makes  them  out  to 
been  most  barbarous,  venal,  and  unjust.    In 
the  same  way,  he  bewitches  his  readers  with 
reducing  pictures  of  tin  tnplioily,  in- 

dependence, and  honesty  of  the  mountain 
villagers;  and  by  and  by  takes  occasion  to 
tell  us.  that  they  are  not  only  mi 
but  more  corrupt  than  the  inhabitant!  of  cities. 
He  eulogises  i he  solid  learning  and  don 
habits  that  prevail  at  Zurich. and  Geneva  :  and 
then  makes  it  known  to  us  that  I 

(nth  faction  and  ennui,     11 
delightful  picture  ol  the  white  cottages  and 

ares  in  which  the  cheerful 
mils  of  the   Engadine  have  iheii    romunlia 
habitations — and   then   casts  us  down  loin 
our  elevation  without  the  least  pity,  I 
forming  us,  that  the  best  of  then, 
who  have  returned  from  hawking  stucco  par- 
rots, sixpenny  looking-glasses,  and  coloured 

eats  through  all  the  towns  of  Eutope. 
He  is  always  strong  for  liberty,  and  ind 
at  oppression — but  cannot  settle  very  well  m 
what  liberty 

at  last,  that  political  ngl  -nurce 

of  disorder  than  of  comfoit;  and  thai  II 
son  and  property  are  tolera!  it  is 

mere  quixotism  to  look  further, 

iong  a  contrast  of  warm  1 
cold  reasonings,  such  animating  and  such  de- 
spairing views  of  the  naluie  and  destiny  "| 
mankind,  are  not  often  to  be  found  iii  the  sarrio 
mind — and  still  less  frequently  in  the  same 
hook  :  And  yet  they  amount  but  to  an  extreme 
case,  o;  imple,  of  the  men 

through  which  all  men  of  generous  lei 

_orous  understandings  are  perpetually 
passing,  as  the  one  or  the  other  pari  of  theii 
constitution  assumes  the  ascendant.  Thero 
are  many  of  our  good  feelings,  we  suspect, 
and  some  even  of  our  good  principles,  thai 
rest  upon  a  sort  of  illusion  .  01  cannot  tubmil 
at  least  to  be  questioned  by  ii  | 
without  being  for  the  lime  a  good  deal  dis- 
countenanced awl  wn\n\\'«\ — *xA\\».v*«.'\»».v 
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to  be  very  clearly  the  case  with  M.  Simond. 
His  temperament  is  plainly  enthusiastic,  and 
his  fancy  powerful :  But  his  reason  is  active 
and  exacting,  and  his  love  of  truth  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  His  natural  sym- 
pathies are  with  all  fine  and  all  lofty  qualities 
— but  it  is  his  honest  conviction,  that  happi- 
ness is  most  securely  built  of  more  vulgar 
materials — and  that  there  is  even  something 
ridiculous  in  investing  our  humble  human  na- 
ture with  these  magnificent  attributes.  At 
all  events  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  both  parts  of  the  representation ; — 
for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  love 
of  paradox,  or  a  desire  to  produce  effect;  and 
nothing  can  be  so  striking  as  the  air  of  candour 
and  impartiality  that  prevails  through  the 
whole  work.  If  any  traces  of  prejudice  may 
still  be  detected,  they  have  manifestly  sur- 
vived the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  efface 
them.  The  strongest,  we  think,  are  against 
French  character  and  English  manners — with 
some;  perhaps,  against  the  French  Revolution, 
and  its  late  Imperial  consummator.  He  is 
very  prone  to  admire  Nature — but  not  easily 
satisfied  with  Man; — and.  though  most  in- 
tolerant of  intolerance,  ana  most  indulgent  to 
those  defects  of  which  adventitious  advantages 
make  men  most  impatient,  he  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  exactly  as 
it  should  be  in  the  present  state  of  society — 
and  that  little  more  can  be  said  for  most 
existing  habits  and  institutions,  than  that 
they  have  been,  and  might  have  been,  still 
worse. 

He  sets  out  for  the  most  picturesque  country 
of  Europe,  from  that  which  is  certainly  the 
least  so : — and  gives  the  first  indications  of  his 
sensitiveness  on  these  topics,  by  a  passing 
critique  on  the  ancient  chateau*  of  France, 
and  their  former  inhabitants.  We  may  as 
well  introduce  him  to  our  readers  with  this 
passage  as  with  any  other. 

"  A  few  comfortable  residences,  scattered  about 
the  country,  have  lately  put  us  in  mind  how  very 
rare  they  are  in  general :  Instead  of  them,  you  meet, 
not  unfrequently,  some  ten  or  twenty  miserable 
hovels,  crowded  together  round  what  waa  formerly 
the  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  manor;  a  narrow, 
dark,  prison-like  building,  with  small  grated  win- 
dows, embattled  walla,  and  turrets  peeping  over 
thatched  roofs.  The  lonely  cluster  seems  uncon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  may  he  said 
to  represent  the  feudal  system,  as  plants  in  a  kortui 
ticcus  do  the  vegetable.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, these  chateaux  had  been  mostly  forsaken  by 
their»«/r»*«>"«.  for  the  nearest  country  town ;  where 
Monsieur  le  Compte,  or  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  made  shift  to  live 
on  his  paltry  seigniorial  dues,  and  rents  ill  paid  by 
•  starving  peasantry ;  spending  his  time  in  reminis- 
cences of  gallantry  with  the  old  dowagers  of  the 
place,  who  rouged  and  wore  patches,  dressed  in 
hoops  and  high-heeled  shoes,  full  four  inches,  and 
long  pointed  elbow- ruffles,  balanced  with  lead.  Not 
one  individual  of  this  good  company  knew  any  thing 
of  what  waa  passing  in  the  world,  or  suspected  that 
any  change  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  No  book  found  its  way  there ;  no  one  read, 
not  even  a  newspaper.  When  the  Revolution 
burst  upon  this  inferior  nobility  of  the  provinces,  it 
appeared  to  them  like  \iti\a  and  \V\e  Hwn  \«  vW 

people' of  the  fifth  century— t\xe  Scowae  o5  G«&,\  wn«\\<*  W.mw^Wvi^V^,  W*  dirapnesred . 
coming  nobody  knew  whence.tot  vVve  mete  v<k?o»*\mA W»  wm  «n  ■«sn*'w«M,^^w»»i» 


of  destruction — a  savage  enemy,  speaking  an  at 
known  language,  with  whom  no  compromise  cools' 
be  made." 

The  first  view  of  the  country,  though  m 
longer  new  to  moot  readers,  is  given  with  a 
truth,  and  a  freshness  of  feeling  which  »• 
are  tempted  to  preserve  in  an  extract. 

"  Soon  after  passing  the  frontiers  of  the  tws 
countries,  the  view,  heretofore  bounded  by  near  ob- 
jects, woods  and  past  urea,  rocks  and  snows,  opeacd 
all  at  once  upon  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  upon  half 
Switzerland  !  a  vast  extent  of  undulating  country, 
tufted  woods  and  fields,  and  silvery  streams  sad 
lakes ;  villages  and  towns,  with  their  antique  tow- 
ers, and  their  church-steeples  shining  in  the  sun. 

"  The  lake  of  Neuchatel.  far  below  on  the  left, 
and  those  of  Moral  and  of  Vienne,  like  mirrors  set 
in  deep  frames,  contrasted  by  the  tranquility  of 
their  lurid  eurfacea,  with  the  dark  shades  and  broke* 
grounds  and  ridges  of  the  various  landscape.  Be- 
yond this  vaal  extent  of  country,  its  villages  and 
towns,  woods,  lakes,  and  mountains ;  beyond  aQ 
terrestrial  objects — beyond  the  horizon  itself,  rase  s 
long  ranee  of  aSriol  forma,  of  the  softest  pale  pink 
hue:  These  were  the  high  Alps,  the  rampan  of 
Italy — from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  to  the  gtarins 
of  the  Overland,  and  even  further.  Their  angle 
of  elevation  seen  from  this  distance  is  very  satall 
indeed.  Faithfully  represented  in  a  drawing,  tbs 
effect  would  be  insignificant ;  but  the  aerial  per- 
spective amply  restored  the  proportions  lost  in  tbs 
mathematical  perspective. 

"  The  human  mind  thirsts  after  immensity  sad 
immutability,  and  duration  without  bounds ;  but  it 
needa  some  tangible  object  from  which  to  take  its 
flight, — something  present  to  lead  to  futurity,  eome- 
ihing  bounded  from  whence  to  rise  to  the  infinite. 
This  vault  of  the  heavens  over  our  head,  sinking 
sll  terrestrial  objects  into  absolute  nothingness, 
might  seem  best  fitted  to  awaken  this  sense  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  mind :  But  mere  space  is  not  s  per- 
ceptible object  to  which  we  can  readily  apply  a 
scale,  while  the  Alps,  seen  at  a  glance  between 
heaven  and  earth — met  as  it  were  on  the  confines 
of  the  regions  of  fancy  and  of  sober  reality,  an) 
there  like  written  characters,  traced  by  a  divine 
hand,  and  suggesting  thoughts  such  as  human  lan- 
guage never  reached. 

"  Coming  down  the  Jura,  a  long  descent  brought 
us  to  what  appeared  a  plain,  but  which  proved  s 
varied  country  with  hills  and  dales,  divided  into  neat 
enclosures  of  hawthorn  in  full  bloom,  and  large 
hedge-row  trees,  mostly  walnut,  oak,  and  ash.  It 
had  altogether  very  much  the  appearance  of  tbs 
most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  although  the  en- 
closures were  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  cottages 
leas  nent  and  ornamented.  They  differed  entirely 
from  France,  where  the  dwellings  are  always  col- 
lected in  villages,  the  fields  sit  open,  snd  without 
trees.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water 
crossed  the  road,  and  watered  very  fine  meadows. 
The  houses,  built  of  atone,  low,  broad,  and  massy, 
either  thatched  or  covered  with  heavy  wooden  shin- 
gles, and  shaded  with  magnificent  walnut  trees, 
might  all  have  furnished  studies  to  on  artist." 

VoL  i.  pp.  25 — 37. 

The  following,  however,  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  author's  vigorous  and  familiar,  but 
somewhat  quaint  and  abrupt,  style  of  de- 
scription. 

"  Leaving  our  equipages  at  Ballaigne.  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fulls  of  ihe  Orbe,  through  a  hanging 
wood  of  fine  old  oaks,  and  came,  after  a  long  de- 
scent, to  a  place  where  the  Orbe  breaks  thr»ugh  s 
great  mass  of  ruins,  which,  at  some  verv  remote 
period,  have  fallen  from  the  mountain,  and  entirely 
etoswvcwA  «*  channel.     All  the  earth,  and  all  the 
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fury,  among  the   larger  fragments,  and  falls 
the  height  of  eighty  feet,  in  the  very  best 
The  Murks,  many  of  them  a)  large  as  a 
zed  thrce-aiory  house,  are  heaped  up  moat 
ly,  jammed  in  by  their  angles — in  equilibrium 
in',  or  lorming  periloua  bridges,  over  whit  h 
nov,  wnh  proper  precaution,  pick  your  way 
i  other  side.    The  quarry  from  which  the  ma- 
I  of  the  bridge  came  la  just  above  your  head, 
ic  iiiniers  are  still  at  work — air,  water,  frost, 
(,  and   lime !      The  strata  of  limestone  are 
ntly   breaking    down;    their    deep    rents   are 
ning,  and  enormous  masses,  already  I 
I  the  mountain,  and  suspended  on  their preca- 
I  banes,  acem  only  wailing  for  the  last  effort  of 
«ot  lever  of  nature  to  take  the  horrid  leap, 
dor  come  hundred  feel  of  new  chaotic 
the  trees,  the  verdant  lawn — and  yourself, 
nig  on  and  foretelling  the  catastrophe! 
ett  this  scene  at  lost  reluctantly,  and  procced- 
rardi  the  tleutdc-vaulion,  at  the  base  ol  which 
ived  in   two  hours,  and  in  two  hours  mora 
•d   the  summit,  which  is  four  thousand  four 
ed  and  seventy-six  feat  above  the  aea,  and 
thousand  three  hundred   and  fony-two  (eat 
the   lake   of  Geneva.      Our  path  lav  over 
h  turf,  sufficiently  sleep  to  make  it  difficult 
'.  i  the  lop  we  found  a  narrow  ridge,  not 
than  one  hundred  yards  wide.     Thi 
.  a  most  magnificent  one,  was  unforiunately 
ke  that  at  oar  entrance  into  Swiixeilaud  to 
•  second   description  ;    the  other  side  of  the 
can  scarcely  be  approached  without 
almost  perpendicular.     Crawling,  therefore, 
[  hands  and  knees,  we  ventured,  in  this  modest 
"e.  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  hundred 
ftieth  story  (at  lenst  two  thousand  feet),  and 
at  was  doing  in  Hie  sired.     Herds  ol  emtio 
i  mjCniYi  re  grazing  on  llie  verdant 

f  a  narrow  vale  ;  on  ilie  otbar  side  ol  which, 
main,  overgrown  wiih  dark  pines,  marked  'he 
iry  nl  Fiji,'.'.  'Inwards  [be  west,  we  saw 
i  ol  water,  winch  B|  i  a  mere  fish- 

It  was  I  hi  n,  two  leagues  in 

h,  and  half  a  leugoe  in  breadth.     We 

our  eight's   lodgings  in  the  village  on  its 
mks." — Vol.  t.  pp,  ;t;t— 36. 

-'ruck  us  us  mote  Swiss  than  any  thing 
seen,  or  rather  as  if  we  were  enteritis 
■terwnd  for  the  first  lime;  every  thing  looked 
see  thecurinsiiy 
lbs  moment  we  landed  and  entered  the 
we  iniglii  have  ■apposed  it  was  ourselves 
oked  rather  outlandish.     '1  he  women  WON 
lintr  pinned  down  to  their  heels,  while  the  full 
'at   did   not  descend  near  so  far.      8 
i  of  them,  Killing  at  iheirdonre,  sung  in  p-i'lu. 
■n  accuracy  of  ear  and  taste  innate  among  the 
■ana.      Gateways  fortified  with  towers  inter- 
streets,  which  ore  composed  of  sirange- 
_  house*  built  on  arcades,    like   those   of 
a,  and  variously  painted,  blue  with   yellow 
•.red  will  white,  or  purple  and  grey;  pro- 
iron    balconies,    highly   worked  and   of  a 
black,  with  bright  green  window  frames, 
luxury  of  fountains  and  of  running  water  is 
-enter  here  than  at  Neurhotel ;  anrlvou  might 
tpted  la  ir  thirst  in  the  kennel,  it 

ir  and   pure.     Morning  and  el 
nense  droves,  conducted  lo  or  from  the 
Jltsu  ihe  streets,  and  stop  of  them- 

•ives.  each  at  ns  own  ,Ji>or.     In  the  interior  of  the 
furniture  are  quit  in  tie  shaped 
old-looking,  but  rubbed  bright, 
ta  goon  •  i ;   from  thi 

i  the  duuble-nei  ked  cruet,  p-nir- 
I  and  vinegar  am  i  i     I  l-onlc.     The 

ma  at  the  inn  are  homely,  but  not  un- 
substantially good,  though  not   elc- 

••  add  llie  followirijr,  which  is  in  the 
30  at; 


"It  roincd  all  day  yesterday,  and  we  remained 
shut  up  in  our  room  at  a  German  inn  In  Wo.J-hui, 
enjoying  a  duy'e  rest  with  our  books, :. 
men  and  manners  in  Germany,  through  the  smuQ 
round   panes  of  our  casements.    The  projecting 
roofs  of  houses  aflbrd  so  much  sheltei  on  both  sides 
of  the  streets,  thai  the  beau  sex  ol  Wald.-hui  wero 
out  all  day  long  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  sa  il  it  had 
been  line  weather ;  their  long  yellow  huir  in  a  sin- 
gle plait  hung  down  to  tbeir  heels,  along  a  back 
made  very  atrait  by  the  h 
milk  and  water  on  the  head  ,  their  snow 
sleeves,  rolled  up  tu  the  should' 
a  aincwy,  sun-burnt  srm  ;  the  dotk  red  sta 
laced  wnh  black  in  front,  and  a 
longer  than  the  Scutch  kilt,  hid  nothing  of  the  lower 
limb,  nor  of  a  perfectly  neat  siod 
t.y  raid  garter*  lull  in  sight.    Tin-  acid  among  ihctn, 
generally  frightful,  looked  like  withered  llltl*  old 
men  in  disguise." — Vol.  i.  pp.  87,  &8. 

Of  all  the  Swiss  cities,  he  seems  lo  hare) 
been  most  struck  with  Berne;  and  lb 
pression  made  by  its  r.  hag 

even  made  him  a  liilh'  loo  partial,  we  think, 
to  its  aristocralic  constitution.  His  descnjitiou 
of  its  appearance  is  given  with  equal  spirit 
and  precision. 

"  These  fine  woods  extend  almost  to  ihe  very 
gates  of  Berne,  where  you  arrive  mtoVr  an  avenue 
ol  limes,  which,  in    this  season,   perlmne  llie  air. 
There  are  seula  by  the  side  of  llie  rood,  l,,r  lh 
venient  enl  tool -passengers,  esp. 
lo  market,  wiih  a  shelf  above,  lit    ihe  height  of  ■ 
person  standing,  for  the  purpose  ol  n 
baskets  w  Inli-  they  rati  lb  bench t 

vou  meet  also  wnh  tountsins  ai  regular  dis 
The  wboU  coiiniry  lots  ihe  appearance  of  Kughsh 
pleasure-grounds.      llie  town  itaefl  stands  on  the 
elevated  banks  "I  a  rapid  run.  which 

the  Rhine  is  indebied  lor  one  hull  of  ns  watfts.  A 
sudden  stream  encloses,  on  all  aide* 

(■in    <>..e.  llie    proiiioiiiorv   mi   winch    ihe   town  la 
built {  the  magnificeui  slope  is  in  some 
ed  wi  h  lurl.  supported  in  others  by  lolly  li 
planted   with   trees,   and  commanding   wo 
views  over  the  surrounding  rich  country,  ond  the 
high  Alps  beyond  it. 

•  li  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  account  for  the  first 
impres-  lie*  upon  entering  Berne.     You 

certainly  feel  that  you  nave  got  to  sn  ancient  and  a 
great  city :  Yet,  before  the.  It  vi  nib  i  entury,  ii  had 
not  a  name,  and  iis  present  population  doe* not  ex- 
peed  twelve  thousand  souls.  It  is  a  republic;  ye. 
n  looks  kingly.  Something  of  Roman  mujestyep 
pears  in  iis  lofty  terraces;  in  those  massy  arches 
on  each  side  of  the  alreets;  in  ihe  abundance  of 
water  flowing  night  and  doy  im  lasini  • 

in   ihe   magnificent  avenues  of  trees.       J  ! 
silence,  and  absence  of  hustle,  a  certain  stoitlinesa 
and   reserved   demeanour  in  the   Inhabitants,   by 

n  to  be  not  a  money. making  li 
that  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and  per« 
mnneitt  sources   than  trade  can  afford,   and  that 
another  spirit  animates  its  inhabitant*.    In 
of  all  the  first-sight  impressions  and  guesses  about 
Berne,  that  of  its  being  a  Roman  town  would  be 
nearer  right  than  any  other.     ' 
some  respects  similar,  hnvo  produced  like  results 
in  ihe  Alpa,  and  on  the  plains  of  Laiium,  at  the  in- 
terval of  iwenty  centuries.   Luxury  at  Berna  seeraa 
n  holly  directed  lo  objecia  ol  public  ninny.    By  the 
lie  terroces,  nl  ihooe  fin*   I'mn- 
'aii's,  and    noble  shades,   you  see  noil 
and  solid  dn-  my   beggarly 

ones;   not  an  bill    many  * 

ing  to  market,  wnh  a  capita] 
learn  ol  I  !  ,vi  rv  way. 

"  An-  le   is  said  to   lie    excessive  at 

iueaimpli.il)  iratea. 

the  plain  and  cosy  nvsnvwa  \\\u<t  M\ii»ivAt  ^iw. 
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■erve  ir.  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  are  not 
by  any  means  at  variance  with  the  asseition;  for 
that  external  simplicity  and  affability  to  inferiors  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ment ;  all  assumption  of  superiority  being  carefully 
•voided  when  real  authority  is  not  in  question. 
Zurich  suggests  the  idea  of  a  municipal  aristocracy ; 
Berne  of  a  warlike  one :  there,  we  think  we  see 
citizens  of  a  town  transformed  into  nobility;  here 
aobles  who  have  made  themselves  citizens." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  213— 217.* 

But  we  must  now  hasten  from  the  Physical 
wonders  of  this  country  to  some  of  the  author's 
Moral  observations;  and  we  are  tempted  to 
give  the  first  place  to  his  unsparing  but  dis- 
passionate remarks  on  the  character  of  modern 
English  travellers.    At  Geneva,  he  observes, 

"English  travellers  swarm  here,  as  everywhere 
else ;  but  they  do  not  mix  with  the  society  of  the 
country  more  than  ihey  do  elsewhere,  and  seem  to 
like  it  even  less.  The  people  of  Geneva,  on  the 
other  hand,  say,  '  Their  former  friends,  the  English, 
•re  so  changed  they  scarcely  know  them  again. 
They  used  10  be  a  plain  downright  race,  in  whom  a 
certain  degree  of  sauvagerie  (oddity  and  shyness) 
only  served  to  set  off  the  advantages  of  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  of  a  liberal  mind,  and 
generous  temper,  which  characterised  them  in  gen- 
eral. Their  young  men  were  often  rather  wild,  but 
•oon  reformed,  and  became  like  their  fathers.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  now  see  (they  say)  a  mixed  assem- 
blage, of  whom  lamentably  few  possess  any  of  those 
qualities  we  were  wont  to  admire  in  their  predeces- 
sors. Their  former  shyness  and  reserve  is  changed 
to  disdain  and  rudeness.  If  you  seek  these  modern 
English,  they  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  conversa- 
tion, and  seem  to  laugh  at  you.  Their  conduct, 
•till  more  strange  and  unaccountable  in  regard  lo 
each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt  or  suspicion. 
Studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  word  with  their 
countrymen,  one  would  suppose  ihey  expected  to 
find  a  sharper  in  every  individual  of  their  own  na- 
tion, not  particularly  introduced, — or  at  best  a  per- 
son beneath  them.  Accordingly  you  cannot  vex  or 
displease  ihem  more  than  by  inviting  other  English 
travellers  lo  meet  ihem,  whom  they  may  be  com- 
pelled afterwards  to  acknowledge.  If  they  do  not 
find  a  crowd,  they  are  tired.  If  you  speak  of  the 
old  English  you  formerly  knew,  thai  was  before  the 
Flood !  If  you  talk  of  books,  it  is  pedantry,  and 
they  yawn ;  of  politics,  they  run  wild  about  Bona- 
parte !  Dancing  is  the  only  thing  which  is  sure  to 
please  them.  At  the  sound  of  ibe  fiddle,  the  think- 
ing nation  starts  up  at  once.  Their  young  people 
•re  adepts  in  the  art ;  and  take  pains  to  become  so, 
•pending  half  their  time  with  the  dancing  master 
You  may  know  the  houses  where  ihey  livo  by  the 
■craping  of  the  fiddle,  and  shaking  of  the  floor, 
which  disturbs  their  neighbours.  Few  bring  letters; 
and  yet  ihey  complain  they  are  neglected  by  the 
good  company,  and  cheated  by  innkeepers.  The 
utter,  accustomed  10  the  Milords  Anglais  of  former 
times,  or  at  least  having  heard  of  them,  think  they 
may  charge  accordingly  ;  but  only  find  des  Anglais 
pour  rire,  who  bargain  at  the  door,  before  ihey  ven- 
ture to  come  in,  for  the  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of 
wine,  on  which  they  mean  to  dine !' 

*'  Placed  as  1  am  between  the  two  parlies,  I  hear 
young  Englishmen  repeat,  whnt  they  have  heard  in 
France,  (hat  the  Genevans  are  cold,  selfish,  and  in- 
terested, and  their  women  des  prrcieuses  ridicules, 
the  very  milliners  and  mantua-makcrs  giving  them- 
selves airs  of  modesty  and  deep  reoding !  that  ihere 
is  no  opera,  nor  theatre  des  variitit;  in  short,  that 
Geneva  is  the  dullest  place  in  the  world.  Some 
■ay  it  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  England,  a  sham  republic ; 
and  a  scientific,  no  less  than  a  political,  counterfeii. 

*  Many  travelling  details,  and  particular  de- 
scriptions, are  here  omitted. 


Tn  shnrt,  the  friends  of  Gene  ts,  among  er.  r  rxita 

English  travellers,  are  not  nimerous — though  ikej 
■re  select.  Then  last  distinguished  tbeinselra 
during  the  tale  hard  winter  by  their  bounty  to  us 
pour—not  the  poor  of  Geneva,  who  were  sufbciraih" 
assisted  by  their  richer  countrymen,  but  those  of 
Savoy,  who  were  literally  starving.  If  Engl** 
travellers  no  longer  appear  in  the  same  light  as  for- 
nierty,  it  is  because  it  is  not  the  same  class  of  pes- 
pie  who  go  abroad,  but  all  classes, — and  not  the  best 
of  all  classes,  either.  They  know  this  too,  and  aw 
il  themselves;  they  feel  the  ridicule  of  their  enar- 
muu*  numbers,  and  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  maai 
of  ihem.  They  are  ashamed  and  provoked  ;  desert* 
it  with  the  most  pointed  irony,  and  tell  many  ahs- 
s  story  against  themselves.  Formerly,  the 
i  ravelling  class  waa  composed  of  young  men  of 
good  family  and  fortune,  just  coming  ol  age,  who, 
slier  leaving  the  University,  went  the  tour  of  tat 
Comment  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  lotor, 
often  a  very  distinguished  man,  or  of  men  of  the 
some  class,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  wiib  tadr 
families,  who,  after  many  years  spent  in  professional 
duties  at  home,  came  to  visit  again  the  countries 
they  had  seen  in  their  youth,  ana  the  friends  thty 
had  known  there.  In  loose  beticr  times,  when  as 
Englishman  left  his  country  either  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, to  ssve  money,  or  to  hide  himself;  srbea 
Travellers  of  that  nation  were  all  very  rich  or  very 
learned:  of  high  birth,  yet  liberal  principles;  to- 
bounded  in  their  generosity,  and  with  means  eqasl 
to  the  inclination,  their  high  standing  in  the  world 
might  well  be  accounted  tor;  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
'hey  should  have  lost  it.  Were  I  nn  Englisbmaa, 
I  would  not  set  out  on  my  travels  until  ihe  new 
fashion  were  over." — Vol.  i.  pp.  356 — 359. 

At  Schaffhausen,  again,  he  observes, 

"  There  were  other  admirers  here  besides  our- 
selves; some  English,  and  more  Germans,  who 
furnished  us  wiih  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
difference  of  national  manners.  The  former,  divided 
into  groups,  carefully  avoiding  any  communication 
with  ,  ich  other  still  more  than  with  the  foreigners, 
never  exchanged  a  word,  and  scarcely  a  look,  with 
any  but  the  legitimate  interlocutors  of  their  own  set ; 
women  adhering  more  particularly  to  the  rule— from 
native  reserve  and  timidity,  full  as  much  as  from 

firide  or  from  extreme  good  breeding.  Some  of  the 
adies  here  might  be  Scotch  ;  at  lens!  ihey  wore  the 
national  colours,  and  we  overheard  them  drawing 
comparisons  between  what  we  had  under  our  eyes 
nn  J  Coralyn  ;  giving  justly  enough,  the  preference 
to  the  Clyde;  but.  at  any  rate,  they  behaved* 
VAngiaise.  The  German  ladies,  on  the  contrary, 
rontrived  to  Zier  conversation  in  indifferent  French. 
With  genuine  simplicity,  wholly  unconscious  of  for- 
wardness, although  it  might  undoubtedly  have  been 
so  qualified  in  England,  they  begged  of  my  friend 
to  (el  them  hear  a  few  words  in  English,  just  to 
know  ihe  sound,  to  which  Ihey  were  si  rangers.  It 
we  are  lo  judge  of  ihe  respective  merits  of  these 
opposite  manners,  by  the  impression  they  leste,  I 
think  ihe  question  is  already  decided  by  ihe  English 
against  themselves.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  i hat  they 
blame  and  deride  their  own  proud  reserve,  ana 
would  depart  from  it  if  ihey  well  knew  how.  but  t 
few  liave  the  courage  to  venture  : — and  I  really  be- 
lieve they  are  the  best  bred,  who  thus  allow  them- 
selves lo  be  good-humoured  and  vulgar." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 

We  have  not  much  to  say  in  defence  of 
our  countrymen — but  what  may  be  said  truly, 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  That  our  travel- 
ler!} are  now  generally  of  a  lower  rank  than 
formerly,  and  that  not  very  many  of  them  are 
fitted,  either  by  their  wealth  or  breeding,  to 
uphold  the  character  of  the  noble  and  honour- 
iilili.'  persons  who  once  almost  monopolised 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  is  of  course 
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iplied  in  the  fact  of  their  having  become 
uslly  morn  numerous, —  without  supposing 
ay  "actual  degeneracy  in  the  nation  itself. 
1  a  very  popular  point  of  M.  Simond's  iour- 
it  appeared  from  a  register  which  he 
lit  the  proportion  of   travellers 
different  countries,    was   twenty-eight 
(0  foot  Prussians,  two   Dutch,  live 
ti,  one  Italian,  and  three  Americans. — 
i  of  this  great  crowd  of  emigrants 
not  be   suitable  associates  for  some 
may  easily  be  conjectured — and  that 
ter  sort  may  not  have  been  very  wil- 
to  fraternise  with  those  who  did  least 
»ur  to  their  common  country,  could  scarce- 
imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.     But  these 
^derations,  we  (ear,  will  go  but  a  little  way 
rplaui  the  phenomenon  ;  or  to  account  for 
"  Morgue  Aristociatique,"  as  Bonaparte 
lied  it,  of  the  English  gentry — the  Bort  of 
Jky  and  contemptuous  reserve  with  which, 
9tb  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  all  «  ho  have 
ay  pretensions  to  ion  ton  seem  to  think  it 
essnry  to  defend  those  pretension?.     The 
has  undoubtedly  been  carried,  of  late 
,  to  an  excess  that  is  both  ludicrous  and 
nd  is,  in  its  own  nature,  uuques- 
jly  a  blemish  and  amisfottune:  But  it 
■',  we  are  persuaded,  from  any 
intrinsically  haughty  or  dull  in  our  tem- 
•  ■nt — but  is  a  natural  conse.iuene 

admitted,  a  considerable  drawback 

Dm  two  very  proud  peculiarities  in  our  eou- 

|  our  constitution,  and 

-  of  wealth  and  intelligence 

B  nation. 

ost  ol  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 

If  a  n.  it  born  in  high  and  polished 

ly  any  other  means  of 

in  In  it — and  honour  and  dig- 

;    was  supposed,  bel  inheri- 

•  ry  umited   class  of  the  people. 

ihere  could  be  no 

-and,  from  without  it,  there  could 

But,  in  this  country,  persons 

i  i  lied  tO 

in — and,  from  the  nature 

institution,  any  one  who  had 
inal  influence,  by  talent,  wealth,  or  ac- 
;  once  of  consequence  in  the 
community,  and  was  dossed  as  the  open  rival 
Mary  of  those  who  had  the 
is  to  importance. 
But  though  the  circle  of  Society  was  in  this 
tray  at  all  times  larger  than   in  the  Conti- 
ind  embraced  more  persons 
ir  training  and  habits,  it  does  not 
■■veil  a  tone  of  repulsion  to 
of  those  who  affected  the  supe- 
till   a    period    comparatively   remote. 
days  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  there 
was  a  wide  pale  of  separation  between  the 
landed  Aristocracy  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  accordingly,  down  at  least  to  the 
of  Charles  the   Second's    reign,   there 
teem*  to  have  been  none  of  this  dull  and 
frozen  ■  in  the  habits  ol  gnud  iom- 

pany.    The  "i  of  this,  however,  was, 

that  though  the  competition  was  constitution- 
ally open,  good  education  was,  in  lact,  till 
92 


after  this  period,  cct.fined  to  tht  -hildren  of 
the  gentry  ;  and  a  leiiain  parade  in  eqni]  ago 
and  dress,  wh  eh  ccold  not  he  easily  assumed 
but  by  the  opulent,  nor  naturally  Carried  but 
by  those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
it,  threw  additional  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  who  wished  to  push  themselves  for- 
ward in  society,  and  rendered  any  other  bul- 
warks unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
sanctuary  of  fashion. 

From  the  lime  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  how- 
ever, the  communication  between  the  i 
and  the  lower  orders  became  far  more  open 
and  easy.  Commercial  wealth  and  enterprise 
were  prodigiously  extended  —  literature  and 
intelligence  spread  with  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity among  the  body  of  the  people  :  and 
the  increased  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  naturally  ptoduced 
a  greater  mixture  of  the  dill  -es  of 

the  people.  This  was  followed  by  a  general 
on  in  those  cosily  external  observances, 
by  which  persons  of  condition  hud  till  then 
been  distinguished.  Ladies  laid  aside  ilieir 
hoops,  nains.  and  elaborate  head-diesses ;  and 
gentlemen  their  swords,  periwigs,  and  em- 
broidery;— and  at  the  same  time  lhat  it  thus 
became  quite  practicable  for  an  attorney's 
clerk  or  a  mercer's  apprentice  to  assume  the 
exterior  of  a  nobleman,  it  happened  also,  both 
lhat  many  persons  of  that  condition  had  the 
education  that  fitted  them  for  a  higher  mnk — 
and  lhat  several  had  actually  won  then  way 
to  it  by  talents  and  activity,  which  had  not 
former])  been  looked  for  in  thai  quarter. — 
Tlinr  success  was  well  merited  undoubtedly, 
and  honourable  bolh  to  then  d  their 

country:  but  its  occasional  occurrence,  even 
more  than  the  disconlinnane  stical 

forms  or  the  popular  spirit  of  the  Government, 
tended  strongly  !<•  the  pretensions 

of  others,  who  had  little  qualification  for  sur> 
desire  to  obtain  it. — 
So  many  persons  now  raised  themselves  by 
Iheir  own  exertions,  lhat  every  one  thought 
entitled  to  rise;  and  rerj  few  pro- 
portionally were  contented  to  remain  in  the 
rank  to  which  they  were  born  ;  and  as  vanity 
is  a  still  more  active  principle  than  an  I 
the  effects  of  this  aspiring  spirit  were  more 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  invasion  which  it 
prompted  on  the  prerogatives  of  jiolite  society, 
than  in  its  more  serious  occupations;  and  a 
herd  of  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  com- 
panions beset  all  the  approaches  logwxi  com- 
pany, and  seemed  determined  to  loice  all  its 
barriers. 

We  think  we  have  now  stated  the  true 
causes  of  this  phenomenon — but,  at  all  events, 
the  fact  we  believe  to  be  moontrovertil  le,that 
within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  an 
incredible  increase  of  forwardness  and  solid 
impudence  among  the  half-bred  and  half- 
educated  classes  of  this  Country  —  and  lhat 
then-  «:is  consequently  some  apology  for  tho 
assumption  of  more  distant  and  foi bidding 
manners  towards  strangers,  on  the  pari  of 
those  who  were  already  satisfied  wiili  the  ex- 
tent of  their  society.  It  was  evidently  easier 
and  more  prudent  to  reject,  the  ox«\xvre.%*X. 
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unknown  acquaintances,  than  to  shake  them 
off  after  ihey  liad  been  once  allowed  to  fasten 
themselves — lo  repiess,  in  shott.  the  first  at- 
tempts at  familiarity,  and  repel,  by  a  chilling 
and  gomewhat  disdainful  air,  the  advances  of 
all,  of  whom  it  might  any  way  be  su-. 
that  lliry  might  turn  out  discreditable  <ir  un- 
fit associates. 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  history 
of  that  awful   tone,  of   gloomy   indit' 
and  stupid  arrogance,  which  has  unfortunately 
[}  a  characteristic  of  I 
irs.  At  its  best,  and  when  most  ju 
by  the  otroumslanwi  of  the  pautii 

allow,  but  an  ungracious  and  disoblig- 
:  But  the  extravagant  height  to  which 

ami    the   B 
!  is  sometimes  dis- 
■  11  tin1  ridicule  and  reproba- 
tion they  meet  with.     We  should  not  quarrel 
much  with   a   man  of  family  and   breeding 
a  little  distant  ami  cold  to  the  many 
very  affabl'-  may  meet  with,  either 

in  his  travels,  or  in  places  of  public  resort  at 
home.  But  the  provoking  thing  is.  lo  see  the 
same  frigid  able  manner  adopted 

in  pfh  towaids  persons  of  the 

i,  if  they  happen  not  to  be- 
set, or  lo  be  occupied  with 
ne  pursuits  with  those  fastidious  mor- 
Is — who,  while  th»ir  dignity  forbids  them  to 
i  affable  to  men  of  another  club,  or  women 
of  another  assembly,  yet  admit  to  the 
liarily  of  their  most  private  hours,  a  whole 
put;  of  led  captains,  or  led  parsons,  fiddlers, 
'  uffoons.     But  the  most 
remarkable  extravagance  in  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  this  repulsive  system,  is,  that  the  mosl 
OOtraf  |'les  of  it  are  lo  be  met  with 

.  those  who  have  the  least  occasion  for 
its  protection, — persons  whose  society  nobody 
would  think  ol  courting, and  who  yet  n 

(rhtest  and  most  ordinary  civilities, — 
ill  that  the  most  courteous  won! 

g   them,  —  with  airs  of  ns 

vehement    disdain   as   if  they    were    really  In 

I   of   having   their   intimacy  laki 
storm  !     Such   manners,   in   such   people,  are 
no  doubt  in  the  \  me  of  absurdity  — 

Bui  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  cheap  fashions, 
that  they  me  immediately  pirated  by  the  vul- 
gar; and  certainly  there  is  none  thai  can  be 
either  of  industry 
or  understanding  as  this.  As  the  whole  of  it 
consists  in  !  i.  stupid,  and  sulky,  it 

is  quite  level  to  tl  v— and, 

we  have  no  doubt,  has  enabled  many  to  pass 
i-ousof  lome consideration,  who  could 

never  hue   done  so  on   any  other  lercns:  or 

I  milted  ihemal  least' In  think  that  they 
were  shunning  the  society  of  many  by  whom 
they  \  ,,„],.  have  been  shuni 

We  trust,  therefore,  thai  this  fashion  of 
mock  slatehoeaa  and  sullen  reserve  w 
pass  away.    The  extreme  facility  wilh 

II  mi"  bj  Ihe  lowest  and  dullest  of 

mark)  caricatures  which  are 

ety,— 

Hd«ociu\i\y  v-V..  U,  do 


really  form  a 
must  concur,  we  ' 
produces  in  olho 
the  tomb  of  other  forgo 
duties  that  we  owe  to 
casually   into   our   soci 
very  weighty — and  a  Rw 
to  consult  his  own  ease,  and  even  hit  m 
lence,  at  the  hazard  ol 
such  persons.     !'• 
complaisance  sre 
degree;  and  of  all  d 
think  are  thoso  that  are  n 
grat 
.enial  t-nt. 
that  I  lie   please 

.ul  hollow — or  to  a 
tion  ol 

;  a  lhousani 
victim  to  the  ridicuh 
in  ihe  , 

of  course  «ake  I 

they  are  to  produi 

have  a  particularly  favoon 
of  the 
tny,  and,   at   the 

diseoui 

man,  when  he  is  fortm 

among  strangers  ns  ]  . 

other 

it  to  be  a  reasona 

a  ever,  I 
Simoi 

If  he  is  somewhat  se 
character,  it  must  be  < 
still  harder  measure  to  his  own 

Theie 

states  thai  no  nv  ce  no 

What  follow 

I  the  truth.      It     • 
mium 
lions  of  the  well 

WOlll'l 

J  would  nppi 
ulieilii 

nsralrv  the  d 


linurs,    the    very    -i»e,r 
whero  I  Imrl  l»-fi  iht :. 

mif  for  the  t . 

niul  o  inotlilv 
wilh  thoiosclvm  :•■ 
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o,  either  by  himself  or  with  his  family.    And 

i  result,  upon  the  whole,  it,  thai  I  do  not  believe 

to  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  you  see  so 

■tig  hires,  csre-worn  and  cross,  ss  smong 

i  very  people  who  are  deemed,  and  believe  litem. 

res,  the  merriest  in  the  world.     A  man  of  rank 

I  talent,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Cri- 

wlui  employed  himself  diligently  and  usefully 

there,  and  who  naturally  loves  a  country 

i  he  has  dona   much  good,  praising  it  to  a 

nd,  has  been  heard  to  remark,  as  the  main  ob- 

i  to  a  rrsidenre  otherwise  delightful — '  Mais 

da  s' oiler  coucher  lous  lessoirs  a  sept 

-parccqu'en  Critnee  on  ne  sail  pas  ou  alter 

i  soiree '.'     This  remark  exciies  no  surprise 

Every  ono  there  feels  that  there  can  be 

■Jttrnitive,— some  place,    not  home,   to  spend 

r  evenings  in,  orlobed  at  seven  o'clock !  Ilpula 

I  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  hesitated  about 

ying  a   lady  whose  company  ho  liked  very 

ir,'  as  he  observed,  'where  could  I  then 

I  my  evenings  I'  " — Vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

lie  following,  though  not  a  cordial,  is  at 
a  candid  testimony  to  the  substantial 
t  of  the  Revolution  : — 

i  clamorous,  resile**,  and  bustling  manners 

amnion  people  of  Aix    their  antiquated  and 

dress,  their  diminutive  stature  snd  ill-favour- 

ntensnees,  strongly  recalled  to  my  mind  the 

iila'ion  of  France,  such  an  I   remembered   it 

nerlv  ;  for  a  considerable  change  lias  certainly 

*n  place,  in  all  such  respects,  between  the  years 

9  and  1815.  The  people  of  France  are  decidedly 

v,  and  graver;  better  dressed,  and  cleaner. 

I  this  may  be  accounted  for :  but  handsomer  is 

:  to  readily  understood,  5  priori.     It  seems  as  if 

!*hip8of  war,   having  successively  carried 

r  all  the  weakly,  those  who  survived  hove  regen. 

Med  t lie  species.     The  people  have  undoubtedly 

much  by  the  Revolution  on  ihe  score  of 

perry,  and  a  linle  as  to  political   institutions. 

■y  certainly  seem  conscious  of  some  advun!nf>e 

lined,  and  to  he  proud  of  it — not  properly  civil 

y.  which  is  little  understood,  and  not  properly 

ated,  but  a  certain  coarse  equality,  asscned  in 

all  things,  although  not  thought  of  in  the  esaen- 

t  of  society.     This  new-horn  equality  is  very 

chy.  as  if  it  fell  yet  insecure  ;  and  thence  a  He- 

i  of  rudeness  in  the  common  imercouraa  wiih 

iwer  class,  and,  more  or  less,  all  clusses,  very 

ant  from  the  old  proverbinl  French  politeness. 

;h  in  iiself  not  agreeable,  is.  how,  > 

Pnde  is  a  step  in  moral  improvement, 

ery  low  siaie.     'I  hese  opinions,  I  am  well 

will  not  pass  in  France  wiihoui  animadver- 

j  aa  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  ihe  aatna  judgment 

lie  firmed  of  ihincs  under  different 

ics,  however,  will  only  go  three 
nr  thousand  miles  off,  and  siny  awny  n  quarter 
iry.  I  dare  say  we  shall  agree  better  when 
.utes  on  their  return." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

in  which  M.  Siraond  speak*  of 
in,  affords  a  striking  example  of  that 
t  between  enthusiasm  and  severity — 
and  cool  reason,  which  we  noticed 
lie  beginning  as  characteristic  of  the  whole 
11  talks,  on  the  whole,  with  contempt, 
bitterness,  of  his  character:  But  he 
nws  his  footsteps,  and  the  vestiges  and 
ills  even  of  his  fictitious  pen* 
spirit  of  devout  obaernuioe— visit* 
pauses  at  Meillerie — rows  in  a 
ii  island  in  the  lake  of  Bien- 
ihe  beauty  of  his  retrt 

-lops  to  explore 
iry  abode  at  Moitier  Trnvers.  The 
a  singes  me  remarkable : — 


"Rousseau,  from  his  f arret,  governed  an  em- 
pire— that  ol  ihe  mind;  (he  founder  ol  ■  to ■»•  reli- 
gion in  politics,  and  to  bis  cnihusiasiic  lollowcrs  s 
prophet — Me  snid.  and  they  believed  !  I  Ir 
pies  of  Voltaire  tn'u/ht  be  more  numerous,  but  ihey 
were  bound  to  him  by  far  weaker  tie*.  Those  ol 
Rousseau  made  iha  French  Revolution,  and  per- 
ished for  it;  while  Voltaire's,  iniscalculoiing  ill 
chances,  perished  by\l.  Both,  perhnps,  del 
their  fate;  but  the  former  certainly  acted  'he  noble* 
pan,  and  went  to  battle  with  ihe  best  weapons  loo, 
— for  in  the  deadly  encounter  of  all  Ihe  passions,  of 
the  most  opposite  principle*  and  irreconcilable  pre- 
judices, cold-hearted  wn  is  of  little  ivtil.  Heroes 
and  martyrs  do  not  care  for  epigrams ;  ami  hv  must 
havo  enthusiasm  who  pretends  to  lead  the  einhu* 
siaatic  or  cope  with  them.  Utitintimt  pertuuntoii, 
Rousseau  has  somewhere  said,  m'a  teujoun  tmi 
liru  if  iloqurntt !  And  well  it  might ;  lor  ihe  first 
requisite  lo  command  belief  is  t<<  ur*clf. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  impose  on  mankind  in  thia  n 
There  ia  no  eloquence,   no  ascendancy  over  ihe 
minds  of  others,  without  this  imiinaie  prrsu  ■ 
yourself.     Rousscau'a  might  only  he  a  son  •  I 
leal  persuasion,  lasting  hut  as  long  as  ihe  oec 
yet  ii  was  thus  powerful,  only  because  it  was  itue, 
thnuch  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps,  in  lbs 
heart  of  this  inspired  writer. 

'•  Mr.  M ,  son  of  ihe  friend  of  Ronssenu.  lo 

whom  he  left  his  manuscripts,  and  etpeciolly  his 
Confessions,  to  be  published  afier  his  denih.  had 
iha  goodness  to  show  them  to  me.  I  observed  • 
fair  copy  written  by  himself,  in  a  small  hand  like 
print,  very  neat  and  correct;  not  a  blot  or  in  era- 
sure lo  be  seen.  The  most  curious  of  these  papers, 
however,  were  several  skeleh-houks,  ur  memoranda 
half  filled,  where  the  same  hand  is  no  lunger  dis- 
cernible ;  but  ihe  same  genius,  snd  the  some  way* 
ward  temper  and  pervurse  intellect,  in  every  fugi- 
tive ihoughl  which  it  there  put  down.  Rousseau'* 
composition,  like  Montesquieu'*,  wss  laborious  and 
slow  ;  his  idea*  flowed  rapidly,  but  were  not 
brought  inio  proper  order ;  ttiey  did  not  appear  to 
IIDa  in  consequence  of  a  previous  plan  ;  hut 
ihe  plan  itself,  formed  sflerwards.  raino  in  ltd  of 
the  ideal,  and  aerved  as  a  son  of  frame  for  them, 
irislcrid  of  being  a  system  lo  which  ihey  were  sub- 
Very  possibly  somo  of  the  fundament*] 
opinions  lie  defended  so  earnestly,  snd  lor  "Inch 
his  disciples  would  willingly  hive  sull 
il.im,  were  ongindly  adopted  because  a  bright 
thought,  c.iuchi  as  it  flew,  wss  entered  in  his  com- 
iok, 

"  These  loose  noiet  of  Rousseau  afford  n  curious 
insight  into  his  tosie  in  composition.  Ymi  find 
him  perpe'iitilly  retrenching  epithets — reducing  his 
thoughts  to  their  simplest  expression— giving  w  orris 
sr  energy,  by  the  new  oppliconon  ol  iheir 
original  meaning — going  back  lo  ihe  m 
longunge  ;  and.  in  tl**  artificial  pn>cos*  ol  tin 
Mr,  carefully  effacing  the  trace  of  each  l»b> 

ns  ho  advanced  ;  each  idea,  eoch  image, 
coming  nut,  at  lost,  a*  if  cast  entire  ol  a  single 
throw,   original,  energetic,  and  clear.     Although 

Mr.  M hnd  promised  to  Rousseau  thai  he  would 

publish  his  Confessions  aa  ihey  were,  yei  he  Ii  ok 
upon  himself  lo  suppress  a  pass  rig.  cer- 

tain eircumstanoee  of  hi*  ■bjiinuinn*  al  VniMci,  of- 
btding  a  curinut.  but  fnghlfully  disgusting.  V"  "ire 
of  monkish  manners  n<  ili.it  lime.     Ii  is  a  pity  ihat 

Mr.  M did  not  bresk  his  word  in  retard  losoiu* 

few  more  passages  of  thai  most  admirable  and  most 
vile  of  all  ihe  productions  of  genius." 

Vol.  i.  pp  504— 466. 

The  following  notices  of  Madame  de  Stael 
are  emphatic  and  original : — 

"  1  had  seen  Madnme  di-  Stael  o  child  ;  and  I  saw 

ol  in  Bitothei  lieuii.-phere.  at  fnr  as  pnssibto 
from  the  scenes  in  which  ■  •  again, 

not  many  months  since,  with  a  world  in  which  I  am 
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•  stranger,  and  feel  that  I  must  remain  so,  I  just  saw 
this  celebrated  woman ;  and  heard,  as  it  were,  her 
hut  words,  as  I  had  read  her  works  before,  uninflu- 
enced by  any  local  bias.  Perhaps,  the  impressions 
of  a  man  ibua  dropped  from  another  world  into  this 
may  be  deemed  something  like  those  of  posterity. 
"  Madame  de  Stael  lived  for  conversanon :  She 
was  not  happy  out  of  a  large  circle,  and  a  French 
circle,  where  she  could  be  heard  in  her  own  lan- 
guage to  the  best  advantage.  Her  extravagant  ad- 
miration of  the  society  of  Paris  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  genuine  admiration  of  herself.  It 
was  the  best  mirror  she  could  get — and  that  waa 
all.  Ambitious  of  all  sorts  of  notoriety,  she  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  born  noble  and 
a  beauty.  Yet  there  was  in  this  excessive  vanity 
so  much  honesty  and  frankness,  it  was  so  entirely 


void  of  affectation  and  trick,  she  made  so  bursals 
irresistible  sn  sppeal  to  your  own  sense  of  her  wet, 
that  what  would  have  been  laughable  in  antes 
else,  was  almost  respectable  in  oer.    That  safe 
lion  of  eloquence,  so  conspicuous  in  bet  wriuaa, 
was  much  less  observable   in    her  convenana; 
there  wss  more  abandon  in  what  she  said  ihaai 
what  she  wrote;  while  speaking,  the  spontssna 
inspiration  was  no  labour,  but  all  pleasure.    Cav 
scious  of  extraordinary  powers,  ahe  gave  herself*) 
to  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  good  things,  ai  I 
the  deep-things.  Bowing  in  a  full  riream  Irani  an 
well-stored  mind  and  luxuriant  fancy.  _  Tbr  ir»s> 
ration  was  pleasure — the  pleasure  was  in»pir»iwi; 
and  without  precisely  intending  it,  she  war,  era; 
evening  of  her  life,  in  a  circle  ol  company,  tbs  rat 
Corinue  she  bad  depicted." — Vol.  i.  pp.  283— B*. 


(ffootmbtr,  1812.) 


Rejected  Addresses;  or  the  New  Theatrum  Poetarum.    12mo.  pp.  126.    London:  1811* 


After  all  the  learning,  wrangling  and 
solemn  exhortation  of  our  preceding  pages, 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  treat  our  readers 
with  a  little  morsel  of  town-made  gaiety, 
without  any  great  derogation  from  our  estab- 
lished character  for  seriousness  and  contempt 
of  trifles.  VUe  are  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  way  by  which  we  could  so  certainly  in- 
gratiate ourselves  with  our  provincial  readers, 
as  by  dealing  largely  in  such  articles;  and 
we  can  assure  them,  that  if  we  have  not 
hitherto  indulged  them  very  often  in  this 
manner,  it  is  only  because  we  have  not  often 
met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good  as  the 
little  volume  before  us.  We  have  seen  no- 
thing comparable  to  it  indeed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  poetry  of  the  Antijacobin ;  and 
though  it  wants  the  high  seasoning  of  politics 
and  personality,  which  no  doubt  contributed 
much  to  the  currency  of  that  celebrated  col- 
lection, we  are  not  sure  that  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit, on  the  whole,  a  still  more  exquisite 
talent  of  imitation,  with  powers  of  poetical 
composition  that  are  scarcely  inferior. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  inform  our 
country  readers,  that'  these  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" are  merely  a  series  of  Imitations  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  most  celebrated 
living  writers — who  are  here  supposed  to  have 

*  1  have  been  so  much  struck,  on  lately  looking 
back  to  this  paper,  with  the  very  extraordinary 
merit  and  felicity  of  the  Imitations  on  which  it  is 
employed,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  tliem  a  chanre  of  delighting  a  new  genera- 
tion of  admirers,  by  including  some  part  of  them  in 
this  publication.  I  take  them,  indeed,  to  be  the 
Very  best  imitations)  and  often  of  difficult  originals) 
that  ever  were  made:  and,  considering  their  great 
extent  and  variety,  to  indicate  a  talent  lo  which  I 
do  not  know  where  lo  look  for  a  parallel.  Some 
few  of  them  descend  to  the  level  of  parodies :  But 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  of  a  much  higher  de- 
scription. Thev  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  come 
tinder  the  head  "of  Poetry, — but  "  Miscellaneous" 
is  broad  enough  lo  cover  any  thing.— Some  of  the 
less  striking  citations  are  now  omitted.  The  au- 
thors, I  believe,  hsve  been  long  known  to  have 
beta  the  late  Messrs.  Smith. 


tried  their  hands  at  an  address  to  be  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in  Drnrj 
Lane — in  the  nope,  we  presume,  of  obtaining 
the  twenty-pound  prize  which  the  munificent 
managers  are  said  to  have  held  out  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  The  names  of  the  imagi- 
nary competitors,  whose  works  are  now  offered 
to  the  public,  are  only  indicated  by  their  ini- 
tials; and  there  are  one  or  two  which  we 
really  do  not  know  how  to  fill  up.  By  fat  the 
greater  part,  however,  are  such  as  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken;  and  no  reader  of  Scutl^ 
Crabbe,  Soulhey.  Wordsworth,  Lewis,  Moore, 
or  Spencer,  could  require  the  aid,  even  of  their 
initials,  to  recognise  them  in  their  porUaits. 
Coleridge,  Coleman,  and  Lord  Byron,  are  not 
quite  such  striking  likenesses.  Of  Dr.  Busby's 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
qualified  lo  judge — not  professing  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  works  of  these  originals. 

1  There  is  no  talent  so  universally  entertain- 
ing as  that  of  mimicry — even  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  lively  imitation  of  the  air  and 

I  manner — the  voice,  gait,  and  externa)  deport- 
ment of  ordinary  individuals.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  our  wicked  love  of 

:  ridicule ;  for,  though  we  must  not   assipn  a 

[  very  high  intellectual  rank  to  an  art  which  it 
said  to  nave  attained  to  perfection  among  the 
savages  of  New  Holland,  some  admiration  it 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  capacity  of  nice  ob- 
servation which  it  implies;  and  some  gratifi- 
cation may  be  innocently  derived  from  the 
sudden  perception  which  it  excites  of  pecu- 
liarities previously  unobserved.  It  rises  in 
interest,  however,  and  in  dignity,  when  it 
succeeds  in  expressing;  not  merely  the  visible 
and  external  characteristics  of  its  objects,  but 
those  also  of  their  taste,  their  genius,  and 
temper.  A  vulgar  mimic  repeats  a  man's 
cant-phrases  and  known  stories,  with  an  exact 
imitation  of  his  voice,  look,  and  gestures :  Bat 
he  is  an  artist  of  a  far  higher  description,  who 
can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner: 
and  represent  the  features  and  movements  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  the  accidents  of  his  body. 
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The  same  distinction  applies  to  the  mimicry. 
"f  it  may  be  so  called,  of  an  author's  style  and 
anner  of  writing.    To  copy  his  peculiar 
.rases  or  turns  of  expression — to  borrow  the 
immalical  structure  of  his  sentences,  or  the 
etrical  balance  of  his  lines — or  to  crowd  and 
toscther  all  the  pedantic  or  affected 
ords  which  he  has  become  remarkable  for 
nsing — applying,  or  misapplying    all    these 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  character  of 
is  genius,  or  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  is 
imitate  an  author  only  as  a  monkey  might 
itate  a  man — or,  at  best,  to  support  a  mas- 
uerade  character  on  the  strength  of  the  Dress 
nly :  and  at  all  events,  requires  as  little  talent, 
nd  deserves  as  little  praise,  as  the  mimetic 
xhiliitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porl-Syd- 
ey.    It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  be  able 
>  borrow  the  diction  and  manner  of  a  cele- 
rated  writer  to  express  sentiments  like  his 
own — to  write  as  he  would  have  written  on 
the  subject  proposed  to  his  imitator — to  think 
his  thoughts,  in  short,  as  well  as  to  use  his 
words — and  to  make  the  revival  of  his  style 
appear  but  a  consequence  of  the  sarong  con- 
oeption  of  his  peculiar  ideas.  To  do  this  in  all 
the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  r. 
talents,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
original   on  whom    they   are   employed — to- 
gether with  a  faculty  of  observation,  ttd    i 
dexterity  of  application,  which  that  original 
mijilit  not  always  possess ;  and  should  not  only 
afford  nearly  as  great  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
as  a  piece  of  composition, — but  may  teach  him 
some  lessons,  or  open  up  to  him  soma  views, 
■  ould  not  have  been  otherwise  disclosed. 
The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must 
be  admitted,  promises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good 
thins  in  itself;  but  if  the  resemblance  be  very 
striking,  it  commonly  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  letting  us  more  completely  into  the 
secret  of  the  original  author,  and  enabling  us 
to  understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the 
culinrily  of  his  manner  consists,  than  most 
of  us  should  ever  have  done  withont  this  as- 
sistance.   The  resemblance,  it  is  obvious,  can 
onlv  be  rendered  striking  by  exaggerating  a 
.11 1  bringing  more  conspicuously  for- 
ward, nil  thut  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in 
the  model:  And  the  marking  features,  which 
were  somewhat  shaded  Bnd  confused  in  their 
1 1  presentment,  being  thus  magnified  and 
iged  in  the  copy,  are  more  easily  ob- 
served and  comprehended,  and  their  effect 
I   with  infinitely  more  ease  and   assu- 
rance ; — just  as  the  course  of  a  river,  or  a  ruga 
of  mountains,  is  more  distinctly  und> 

laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan,  than  when 
studied  in  their  natural  proportions.  Thus,  in 
Burke's  imitation  of  Bolingbrnke  (the  most 
perfect  specimen,  perhaps,  which  ever  will 
!  tin-  art  of  which  we  are  spi-nking),  we 
have  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
style,  nr  we  may  indeed  say  the  genius,  of 
tliut  noble  writer,  ooocentrated  and 

brought  at  once  before  us:  so  that  an  re 
:■         -    »ho.  in   perusing  his  ireimine  works, 
merely  fell  h  I    'i>d  disnp] 

—delighted  and  wearied    he   could    not  tell 
why,  is  now  enabled  to  firm  a  definite  and 


precise  conception  of  the  causes  of  those  op- 
posite sensations, — and  to  trace  to  the  noble- 
ness  of  the  diction  and  the  inaccuracy  of  tin) 
reasoning — the  boldness  of  the  propoaitioai 
and  the  rashness  of  the  inductions — the  mag- 
nificence of  the  pretensions  and  lie  f< .  Menesa 
of  the  performance,  those  contradictory  judg- 
ments, with  the  confused  result  of  which  ho 
had  been  perplexed  in  the  studs  oi  ID  i  original. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  im 
of  Darwin,  contained  in  the  Loves  ol  the  Tri- 
angles, though  confessedly  of  a  i 
ludicrous  character.  All  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original  poet  are  there  brought  I040  llier, 
and  crowded  into  a  little  space;  where  they 
can  be  compared  and  estimated  with  ease. 
His  essence  in  short,  is  extracted,  and  sepa- 
rated in  a  good  degree  from  what  is  common 
to  him  with  the  rest  of  his  species: — and 
while  he  is  recognised  at  once  as  the  original 
from  whom  all  these  characteristic 
been  borrowed,  that  original  il  better 

understood — because  the  copy  presents  no 
trails  but  such  as  are  characteristic. 

This  highest  species  of  imitation,  therefore, 
we  conceive  to  be  of  no  slight  value  in  fixing 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public,  even 
with  regard  to  the  great  standard  and  original 
authors  who  naturally  become  its  subjects. 
The  piei  DS,  indeed,  do  not   l.df  cor- 

rectly under  this  denomination: — the  subject 
to  which  they  are  confined,  and  the  occasion 
on  a  hieli  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, having  necessarily  given  them  a  cer- 
tain ludicrous  and  light  air,  not  quite  suitable 
to  the  gravity  of  some  of  the  originals,  and 
imparted  to  some  of  them  a  sort  of  1  i 

character  in  which  we  may  discern  th 
lures   both  of    burlesque  and    ol 
There  is  enough,  however,  ol  to  an- 

swer the  purposes  we  h  led  above; 

while  the  lone  of  levity  and    ridicule   may 
answer  the  farther  purpose  of  ad  mi 
authors  who  are  personated  m  this  exhibition, 
in  what  directions  they  trespass  on  [he  bordera 
of  absurdity,  and  from  what  1  s  they 

are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous  A  mere 
parody  or  Iravestie,  indeed,  is  commonly  made, 
with  the  greatest  success,  upon  the  let 
and  most  sublime  passages  in  poetry— the 
whole  secret  of  such  performances  consisting 
in  the  substitution  of  a  mean,  fodicrooa,  or 
disgusting  subject,  for  a  touching  or  nobl 
But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  v  here  the 
passages  imitated  are  conversant  wilh  objects 
nearly  as  familiar,  and  names  and  actions 
almost  as  undignified,  as  those  in  the  imita- 
tion, the  author  may  be  assured,  thai  *  hat  a 
fte  degree  of  exaggeration  has  thus 
made  eminently  laughable,  could  never  have 
been  worthy  of  a  place  in  serious  and  lofty 
poetry. — But  we  are  falling,  we  perceive,  into 
our  old  trick  of  dissertation,  and  lot 

olenl  intention  to  dedicate  this  article  to 
..•lit  of  our  readers. — We   break 
off  therefore,  abruptly,  and  turn  without  far- 
ther preamble  to  ihebook. 

Tin-  i  under  the  r.ame  of  the  loyal 

Mr.  Filzgi  raid,  tlioueh,  o«  gnod,  we  suppose, 
as  the  original,  is  n<  rcaling>  WSsxV*.\. 
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J  be  very  like  Mr.  Fitzgerald  or  nol,  however, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  ih  ■  vulgarity,  ser- 
vility, and  gtoss  absurdity  of  the  newspaper 
lers  is  well  rendered  in  the  folio  wing 
lines: — 

"  Gallia's  stern  despot  shsll  in  vain  advance 
.  ihe  matrepolil  ol  France  ; 
month  tin-  monster  shall  nol  gain 
■1  in  Portugal  or  Spain. 
£>e  Wi  Salamanca's  field 

Forces  bi«  inviMirne  General  to  yield,       |Marmont 
Brauks  ihrouuh   Inn  lints,  and  leaves  hia  boosted 
Expiring  on  ihe  plain  without  an  arm  on: 
Mndnil  tie  enters  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 
And  then  ihf  villages  still  lurihcr  snulhl 

Ilnnaptinc,  filled  wuh  deadly  ire, 
Sets  one  liy  one  our  playhouses  on  fire  t 

years  euo  he  pounced  wuh  deadly  glee  on 
The  Opera  House)    then  burnt  down  ihe  i'aniueon: 
still  unsaicd,  in  a  coat  of  Homes, 
l  Milllmnk  he  cross'd  ihe  river  Thames. 
,'..-  'he  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Wlin  fills  ihe  touchers'  shops  with  large  l.luc  flies! 
Who  thought  in  tl.i  0  pinch  t 

Who  liurni  ihe  wordrolie  of  pour  Lady  Fincul 
Why  he,  who,  lorgine  (or  this  Isle  a  yoke, 
Renii"  .iely  spoke, 

'  '1  'he  irasj  ol  Freedom  is  the  lliitish  oak.' " 

The  next,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Words- 
worth, is  entitled  "The  Baby's  Debut;"  and 
is  characteristically  announced  as  intended  to 
have  been  "spoken  in  the  character  of  Nancy 
Lake.  tt  years  of  ape,  who  k 

upon  the  stage  in  a  child's  i  Samuel 

Hughes,  her  uncle's  purler."  The  author  does 
not,  in  this  inslnncc,  attempt  to  copy  any  nf 
the  higher  attributes  of  Mr.  Wonlsw  tilth's 
poetry:  But  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  the 
imitation  "I  Iks  mawkish  affectations  of  child- 
I  nursery  stammering.  We 
l  will  make  him  ashamed  of  his  Alice 
Pell,  nnd  the  greater  part  nf  his  last  volumes 
— ol   t  by  no  means  a  parody,  lot  :i 

very  fair,  and  tnueed  we  think  a  flattering 
imitation.  We  give  a  stanza  or  two  as  a 
specimen  : — 

"  Mv  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  wn»  i  ctv  Year's  Day  ; 

So  in  Kn'e  Wilson's  shop 
Fnpn  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's) 
Luujjlii  me  last  week  a  doll  of  wax, 

And  brother  Jack  a  lop. 

"  Jack's  in  the  pou'a— and  this  it  is. 
He  thinks  mine  cams  to  more  than  his. 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes. 
Takes  out  the  doll.  and.  oh,  my  stars! 
Hi-  poke*  her  bend  between  the  burs, 

And  melts  off  hull  her  nose  !" — pp.  5,  C, 

Mr.  Moore's  Address  is  entitled  "The  Liv- 
ing Lustres,"  nnd  appears  to  us  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  the  fantastic  verses  which  that 
ingenious  person  indites  when  he  is  merely 
gallant ;  and,  resisting  the  lures  of  voluptuous- 
ness, is  not  enough  in  earnest  to  be  leader.  It 
begins: — 

"  O  why  should  our  dull  relrospeeiive  addresses 

Fall  damp  as  wei  blankets  on  Drury  Lane  firct 
Away  viih  bine  devils,  away  with  distresses, 
And  give  ihe  i<ny  spirit  lo  sparkling  desire  ! 
■  ide  on  ihe  beauties  of  Drury, 
in  is  when  woman  is  there  ; 
i  Houses  I  leave  lo  the  jury  ; 
■ft  tarsal  to  me la  v\v» bouse.  o\  \\w. Uw."— 0.7.5. 


adtetsa* 
suta.es 

Ulusa 


The  main  drift  ol 
well  as  lis  title,  is  •■ 
stanzas : — 

"  How  well  would  our  artists  atresia  i 

Our  h 
In  hcu  ol  yon  tamos  if  a  row  <A  r«a*V  I 
Glnm  i-ja  " 

the  pit. 

Atmn'd  to  ih-  list  po't  n Vi 

Tower  and  ire.  •  aaWrsaua 

And  when   ihey  all  wmk'd  their  dear  fat 

uit  - 

Night,  pnrliy  night  woo  Id  insulsssj  asm 

Ah!  could  I  some  girl  front  yoo  box  <*si 

pick, 

I'd  l"ve  her — as  long  as  six  brosaxan's  M 

Oh!  «hne  is  the  ivory  case  M  thai  isatriss" 

But  sfkatJ    Iwauly  smiles  how  sasxh  •  » 

tooth  !'"  ;«.  a 

The  next,  entitled  "The)  Rer , 
name  of  Mr.  Sou 
in  the  eollec 
Kehamn  nf  : 

of   his  I 
diction  . 


It  opens  with  an 
burning  of  ll 
pattern  of  the  Funeral  of  ArvalM, 


linighl,  vr-l  nor  a  nsaas 
From    1  •• 

.MidiiMjbi                               ioM 
From 

■ 
By  1  ml:                     *  god  uf  fee  asm 
olDi 
The  irrps  hi  hotuara,  blur  with  tees 
Bcrd  l.rnen'h  ll 

Grr, 

Thr, 

rorr'a, 

And 

There  is  I  at  deal  ef  i 

intriguing  I  N-»tui..io,  w 

of  Mr.  W'ii 
prevent  it. 

■  all  the 
amicable  mi 

the  Power  of  Des:  -  the  I 

scmed : — 

"  Ynmen  bt'bclil,  nn, 
Long  hnd  In 

Go  On 

Thy  toil*  ■ 
I'll  i, 

The  lawvsrs  are  met  nl  the  < 

Anil  Yemen's  visagp  gr 
The  law  vers  are  met  at  ih«  A 

And  Yemen's  cheek  ia  a  russrfy  I 


il  and  p. 
Arc  fix'd  at  the  loot 

"Dn  <•,"  bv  Laura 

of  the  first  quality.     "The  verses, ' 
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very  smooth,  and  very  nonsensical — u 

intended :  But  they  are  not  so  good  as 

.-ited  Song  by  a  Person  of  Qua- 

r;  ai.d  are  so  exactly  in  the  same  mea- 

b,  ami  on  the  same  plan,  that  it  if  impos- 

Je  to  avoid  making  toe  comparison.    The 

ler   may  take   these  three  stanzas  a*  a 

pie: — 

■rid  smoke  and  frank  suspicion, 
Hand  in  hand  retuciani  dance  ; 

Vhilc  the  c>d  fulfill  hie  mission, 
Chivalry  resigna  hia  lance. 

iho  engines  blandly  thunder, 
Fleecy  clouds  diahevell'd  lie  ; 
And  ihe  firemen,  mme  wiih  wonder. 
On  Ihe  son  of  Saturn  cry. 

"  See  the  bird  of  Amnion  nailing, 
a  on  ihe  engine'*  peak, 
And  the  Eagle  fireman  hailing, 

hea  ihcm  with  its  bickering  beak." 

'A  Tale  of  Drury,"  by  Walter  Scott,  is, 

i  the  whole,  admirably  executed  ;  though 

■n  is  rather  tame.   The  burning 

•d  with  the  mighty  Minstrel's  cbar- 

stic  love  of  localities: — 

1  Then  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke  ! 

flnret s  were  heard  'mid  lire  and  amoke, 

And  twine  'en  hundred  voices  sp 
'  THa  Playhouse  i*  in  flnnics!' 

uhcrine  Street  cxlcnds, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lu«'re  lends 

-  spout  in  Martlet  ' 
An  I  M  i  itli-ealen  fort, 

And  '  ii  kennel*  l| 

A  bright  ensauguiu'd  dl 
Meux"  liouac  »how*  iho  light, 

Rowln'id  Hill's  chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  patrol  slim  I  hi  v 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fur  and  lull. 
partakes  the  ray  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  ticket  porter*'  house  of  rail, 

I    close  by  London  wall, 
hi's  shrimp  nnd  oyster  shop  wilhat. 
And  Richardson's  Hotel." — pp.  16,  47. 

lie  mustering  of  the  firemen  is  not  less 
'itorious : — 

The  siiminmi'd  firemen  woke  at  call 
And  bud  iheui  to  their  stations  all. 

ng  fr.un  short  and  broksn  snonse, 

it  bis  pnnd'rous  hnhnail'd  shoes  ; 
Put  fir^i  In-  osen  plied. 

•  s  next  in  crimson  dyed, 
Hi-  nether  bulk  embrae'd  ; 
n  jacket  thick .  of  red  or  blue, 
rnnssv  shoulder  gave  to  view 
Tin'  l'sd;e  of  each  respective  crew, 

riper  traced. 
Th  der'd  thro'  the  sir 

F"irr-h.xik.  pipe,  bucket,  nil  complete. 
And  ton  lies  glared,  and  clam-ring  feel 
Along  the  pavement  paced." — p.  48. 

procession  of  the  engines,  wilh  the 

of  th»ir  different  companies,  and  t h»- 

names  of  their  leaders,  is  also  admi- 

-but  we  cannot  make  room  for  it.    The 

ant  of  the  death  of  Muggins  and  Hisgin- 

i,  however,  must  find  a  place.     Then 

two  principal  firemen  who  suffered  on 

■  ophe  is  describ- 

•ilh  a  spirit,  not  unworthy  of  the  name  so 


venturously  assumed  by  the  describcr.    After 
the  roof  falls  in,  there  is  silence  fcod  great  con 
steruatiou: — 

"  When  lol  amid  iho  wreck  uprcar'd 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appear'd. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twos  Joaepn  Muggins,  name  revrr'd, 

The  '  their  crew. 

Loud  shouted  all  in  sign  of  v 
'  A  Muggins  to  the  reacue.  ho !" 

And  ponr'd  the  himing  iiife  : 
Mennwhile  the  Muggins  loagNI  nmoin, 
And  strove  and  siruggl'd  all  in  vain, 
For  rallying  but  to  tall  agnin. 

He  lonor'd.  aunk.  nnd 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fad, 
'I'n  succour  one  ihey  lov'd  so  well  I 
Yea,  Higi>inboltom  did  aspire, 
(I  I  is  fireman's  aoul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
Bui  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Serv'd  hut  to  share  hia  grave! 
Mid  blazing  besjasand  scalding  streams. 
Thro'  fiie  nnd^Hke  he  dauntless  broke, 

Where  MtqaVta  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  etench  and  boiling  drench, 
Oesir>  o'erwbolnVd  lum  quite; 

H«  punk  lo  rise  nn  more  ! 
Blill  o'er  Ins  Lend,  while  Fete  be  brov'd, 
Hia  wluK/ing  water-  pipe  he  wov'd  ; 
■  VVhitibrd  noil  Mitford.  ply  your  pumps! 
'  foe,  Cluiterbue.lt,  come  nil  vmir  numps, 
'  Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dimpst 
'  A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps! 
'  What  are  ihe*  lear'd  on.  bob  F  'od  rot  'em!' 
Wert  the  lust  word*  of  Higginboiiom." 

pp.  50—52. 

The   rebuilding  is   recorded   in  strain!  a 
characteristic,  and  as  aptly  applied : — 

Dids'  mark,  how  tnil'd  the  ben  uraig 
Prom  tmirn  lo  eve,  till  Drury  Lane 

*'d  like  a  roebuck  from  ihe  plain  t 
Ropes  rose  and  sunk,  and  rose  again, 

And  mtnfile  workmen  trod. 
To  realize  hold  Wyali't  plan 
Rush'd  nianv  s howling  lushmnn, 
Loud  clnner'd  many  a  poncr  can, 
And  many  a  ragamuffin  clan, 

Wiih  trowel  and  wilh  hod." — pp.  53,  53. 

"The  Beautiful  Incendiary,"  by  ihe  Hon- 
ourable W.  Spencer,  is  also  .in  itinlutioti  of 
great  merit.    The  flashy,  fn  artifi- 

cial style  of  this  wiitef,  wilh  his  confident 
and  exttavagant  compliments,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  parodied  in  such  lines  as  the 
follow  in 

"  Sobriety  cease  to  he  sober, 

at  labour  todig  and  to  delve! 
All  hail  to  this  tenth  of  October, 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve! 
Hah  !  whom  do  my  peepers  remark  I 

'Tia  Hebe  wilh  Jupiter'*  jug' 
Oh,  no !  'tis  ih»  pride  of  the  Park, 

Fair  Lady  Elizabeth  M 
Bui  ah!  why  awaken  ihn  hlnxe 

Those  bright  hurning-glaese*  contain, 
Whose  len*.  wiih  concentrated  ray*, 

Proved  fatal  to  old  Drury  Lane! 
'Twas  all  accideninl,  ihey  cry  : 

Away  wiih  ihe  flimsy  humbug  ! 
'Twos  fir'd  by  a  flash  from  the  eye 

Of  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg! 

"Fire  and  Ale,"  bv  M.  G.Lewis,  is  not 
less  fortunate  ;  and  e.xliiluts  not  only  a  faith 
fill  copy  of  the  spirited,  loose,  and  nWiti_ 
versification  of  that  singular  author,  but  a  very 
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i  loirery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark, 
'  full-price  master,  and  the  hull-price  clerk  ; 
vho  lone  linger  at  the  gallery  door, 

1 1 v •  ■ . — they  wont  but  twopence 

~amaritan  I  lie  twopence  spares,     [mure, 

■mm  jumping  up  the  gallery  grains. 

est  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk, 

,  their  minds, — we  wish   ihrv'il  mind   ili'ir 

id  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live,      [ialk ! 

g'Ve  llie  lit:,  mid  le-il  the  lie  they  give  ; 
ka  unit  pockets  empty  as  their  pate, 
■sutlers,  lu.xcr  in  loeir  gait." 

pp.  US,  119. 

Wi'  *hial|^^B|b  with  the  episode  on  the 
ngr  hat — which, 
Mr.Crabbe  hacnalj^Hftat  all  ol  >; 
re  are  |»tmi:i<|i-<I  hMeVatd  have  desi 
y  as  follows  : — 

"  Pnt  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  i 
nt.  I' in  i    Jennings  lust  Ins  hat  ; 

own  from  the  gallery  the  heaver  Hew, 
tnd  spur./.!  ■  t  ie  in  the  two, 

low  aMIl  ha  act  /   Pay  at  the  gallery  i!wi 
PSTO  ehillingi  i>>r  what  cost  when  new  but  four? 
Jow,  wh  'iiitieipate  a  tluel. 

dm  Mil  ii.  ike  my  handkerchief, 

hank  »  it,  Inn  one  won't  make  a  line  ; 

akc  mine,  cried   Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes  take 
motley  ninga  tire,         [mine. 

i'here  Bpitalfields  with  real  India  vies; 
ike  Ins'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue 
liarr'd,  strip'd.  ond  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
}ld  calico,  lorn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 

orge  Greene  below,  with  palpitn'ing  hand, 
ope  the  Inst  ketehit  I  to  lbs  heavei's  hand  : 

-  the  prlM  ;   lbs  loulh  wilh  joy  unfcign'd, 
Rcgoin'd  the  h  It,  and  loll  what  he  regain'd  ; 

mding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
"lade  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  raivsum'd  hat." 

The  Ghost  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  very 
70od  as  a  whole:  though  some  passages  ate 
lingularly  happy.  The  measure  and  solemnity 
f  bis  sentences,  in  all  the  limited  variety  of 
ieir  structure,  is  imitated  with  skill ; — but 
diction  ia  caricatured  in  a  vulgar  and  un- 
ng  degree.  To  make  Johnson  call  a 
"  and  its  knocker 
ml  bell  ;>ant  anil  tintinabulant  ap- 

endages,''    i  just   nor   humorous; 

that  a  writer  who  has 
jven  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talent 
ur  finer  ridicule  ami  fairer  imitation,  should 
are  stooped  ton  vein  of  pleasantry  so  low,  and 
Solon,  -.'tally  as,  in  other 

Eassage*  of  tho  08,  he  has  shown 

ow  well  qualified  he  was  both  to  catch  and 
to  render  the  t  rite  rharacteristicsof  his  original. 
~he  beginning,  fur  example,  we  think  excel- 
nt  :  — 


"  That  which  was  organised  by  the  moral  obilinr 
of  one,  has  heen  executed  by  the  physical  effort  uf 
many;  ond  Drurv  List  TbxaT(I  i«  no« 
plete.     Of  thai  port  behind  tin-  curtain,  which  iua 
not  yet  been  destined  to  gtew  I  ■  nsh  of 

the  varnishor,  or  vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  car- 
penter, little  is  thought  by  the  public,  and  little 
need  be  said  by  the  I'linh.  however. 

is  not  to  be  sacnti.  <  imodanoa  of 

ruber  ;  and  he  who  should  pronn  our  edi- 

fice has  received  its  fn.al  embellishment,  would  be 
ood  without  Incurring  favour, 
and  risking  the  disgrace  of  dote,  tioii  wuliout  partici- 
pating ihe  u.lvantuge  of  success. 

"Let  n  n< ii,  however,  be  conjectured,  that  be- 
cause we  are  unassuming,  we  me  imbecile;  that 
forbearance  is  any  indication  of  despondency,  or 
humility  of  dement,  Effl  that  is  tbe  most  figured 
ol  success  will  make  the  fewest  ippeall  lo  tivour; 
iiml  where  nothing  ie  claimed  that  i»  undue,  nothing 
that  is  due  will  be  withheld.  A  swelling  opening 
.  tcesded  by  an  insignin  ini  coneln* 
sion.  Parturient  mountains  have  are  now  produced 
musctpulnr  abortions;  ami  the  auditor  who  com- 
pares incipient  grondeur  with  linnl  vulgarity,  ia  re- 
miaded  of  ibe  pioss  hawkers  of  Conetanlioopla, 
..  mnly  perambulate  hi  r  stri  eta,  vxclsiming, 
'  In  the  name  ol  the  prophet — li^s  !'  " — pp.  54,  55. 

It  ends  with  a  solemn  eulogium  on  Mr. 
Whitbtead,  which  is  thus  wound  up : — 

"  To  his  never-slumbering  talents  you  are  in- 
debted for  whotever  pleasure  of  the 
Muses  is  calculated  to  afford.    It.  i  ■ 
chaotic  malevolence,  the  dealt 
of  Diana  yet  survives  in  the  nei                     - mus, 
surely  we  may  confidently  piedict.  .ba»  ibe  re 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  will  stand  recorded  to  die- 
tent  posterity,  in  that  of — SiSHItt  VVuirnaitiD." 

pp.  b'i,  60. 

Our  readers  will  now  have  a  pretty  pood 
idea  of  the  contents  of  this  amusing  littlo 
volume.  We  have  no  conjectures  to  nir.-r  as 
to  its  anonymous  author.  He  who  is  such  a 
master  of  disguises,  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  hav.-  eessful  in  concealing  him- 

self;— and  with  the  power  of  assuming  so 
many  styles,  is  not  likely  to  be  tl 
his  own.     We  sh"  oat  ho 

had  not  written  a  gruel  deal  in  his  own  char- 
acter— that  his  natural  st>  Ie  was  neither  very 
lofty  nor  very  grave — and  that  he  rather  in- 
a  partiality  for  puns  and  verbal  plea- 
santries. Wo  marvel  why  ha  has  .-4iut  out 
Campbell  and  Rogers  from  his  theatre  of  liv» 
ing  poets, — and  confidently  expect  to  have 
our  curiosity  in  this  and  in  all  other  particu- 
lars very  speedily  gratified,  when  the  ap- 
plause ol  the  country  shall  induce  him  to  lake 
ofl'  his  mask. 


(Dcccmbtr,  1828.) 

JsMVtl  Inr.dttrs  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stail,  publites  par  son  Fils  ;  piecedies  d'unt  Noliot 
tur  (e  Caraelerc  et  les  Ecrils  de  M.  de  Slatl.  Par  Madame  Nkckcr  Sacssubk.  Troia  tomae. 
8vo.    London,  Treuttol  and  Wurtz:   1820. 

W't.  arc  very  muah  fa  .lame  i  It  in,to\ie  «yce,  TiVYvex  \v\  >\vft  Vva.VeiWt  cS.  W^'»xv« 

.ti'  V\ian  <A  an  \nv\r&\\'va\  V^w^l;— *" 
inate  account  of  her  friend  and  cousin.  1  with  too  sagaciVN ,  rr\c,rsX\V$  4 'fccA  ^k^.v&. 
93  %*% 
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position  which  seem  to  be  endemic  in  the  ■  here  as  in  other  instances ;  and  rather  lit, 
society  of  Geneva,  has  also  perhaps  some- !  the  worthy  financier  must  be  contented *►> 
thing  of  the  formality,  mannerism,  and  di-  i  known  to  posterity  chiefly  as  the  f: '  ' 
daclic  ambition  of  that  very  intellectual  so-  j  Madame  de  Stael. 

cietv.    For  a  personal  memoir  of  one  so  mnch  |     But  however  that  may  be.  tb«'      .         f. 
distinguished  in  society,  it  is  not  sufficiently  !  their  only  child  does  not  Bee.  uax,  v> 

individual  or  familiar — and  a  great  deal  too 'gone  about  very  prudently,   oy  these  x 
little  feminine,  for  a  woman's  account  of  a  j  personages ;  and  il   Mad.  *de  Stael  hi: 
woman,  who  never  forgot  her  sex,  or  allowed  j  been  a  very  extraordinary  creal'-'H 
it  to  be' forgotten.    The  only  things  that  indi-   to  talent  and  temper,  " 


cate  a  female  author  in  the  work  before  us, 
are  the  decorous  purity  of  her  molality — the 
feebleness  of  her  political  speculations — and 
her  never  telling  the  age  of  her  friend. 

The  world  probably  knows  as  much  already 
of  M.  and  Madame  Necker  as  it  will  care 
ever  to  know :  Yet  we  are  by  no  means  of 
opinion  that  too  much  is  said  of  them  here. 
They  were  both  very  good  people — neither 
of  the  most  perfect  Son  ton,  nor  of  the  very 
highest  rank  of  understanding. — but  far  a  bo* 
the  vulgar  level  certainly,  in  relation  to  ei'1 
The  likenesses  of  them  with  which  '  .  j 
here  presented  are  undoubtedly  *  •  .onr- 
able.  and  even  flattering;  but  <ve  have 

no  doubt  that  they  are  like1'  .*,  and  even 
very  cleverly  executed  iieur  a  great  deal 

about  the  stronsi  n*  '  aiding  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  Mad"  .ecker,  and  of  the  air  of 
purity  tl>"'  ..-d  in  her  physiognomy :  But 
we  .idly  told  also,  that,  wilh  her  tall 
b.  .ill  figure,  and  formal  manners,  "  il  y 
avoit  de  la  gene  en  rile,  et  aupres  d'ellfi, 
and  are  also  permitted  to  learn,  that  after 
having  acquired  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge by  profound  study,  she  unluckily  be- 
came persuaded  th.it  all  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments might  be  learned  in  the  same 
manner;  and  accordingly  set  herself,  with 
might  and  main,  "to  study  the  arts  of  conver- 
sation and  of  housekeeping — together  with 
the  characters  of  individuals,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  society — to  reduce  all  these  things 
to  system,  and  to  deduce  from  this  system 
precise  rides  for  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
duct." Of  M.  Necker,  again,  it  is  recorded, 
in  very  emphatic  and  affectionate  terms, 
that  he  was  extraordinarily  eloquent  and  ob- 
serving, and  equally  full  of  benevolence  and 
practical  wisdom  :  But  it  is  candidly  admit- 
ted that  his  eloquence  was  more  sonorous 
than  substantial,  and  consisted  rather  of  well- 
rounded  periods  than  impressive  thoughts ; 
that  he  was  reserved  and  silent  in  general 
society,  took  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  wife 
in  the  education  of  their  daughter,  and  actu- 
ally treated  the  studious  propensity  of  his 
ingenious  consort  with  so  little  respect,  as  to 
prohibit  her  from  devoting  any  time  to  com- 
position, and  even  from  having  a  table  to 
write  at ! — for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
might  not  be  annoyed  with  the  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her  when  he  came  into  her  apart- 
ment !  He  was  a  great  joker,  too,  in  an  inno- 
cent paternal  way,  in  his  own  family ;  but  we 
cannot  lind  that  his  witticisms  ever  had  mnch 
success  in  other  places.  The  worship  of  M. 
Necker,  in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  established 
religion,  we  perceive,  at  Geneva;  but  we 


,  from  the  ve  4 

she  could  scarcely  have  esc?-  t«f 

well  spoiled  between  the  .othersl 

a  notion,  that  the  br  ^at  mid  bt 

done  for  a  child  v-  ,»  it  with  all  kis6  j 

of  knowledge,  •  <iring  very  much  wi- 

ther it  mule-  '  .  digested  any  part  of  il; 

— and  er         ._  jor  little  girl  was' overalls 
and  r  .cated,  in  a  very  pitiless  vK.k 

se'-        jean;  till  her  health  became'so 
.   impaired^  and  they  were  obliged  to  k 

•■  run  idle  in  the  woods  for  sonie  r<M 
..igcr — where  she  composed  pastorals' oi 
tragedies,  and  became  exceedingly  romanlie. 
She  was  then  taken  up  again  ;  and  set  to  in 
studies  with  greater  moderation.  All  tfe 
time,  too.  her  father  was  counteracting:  ik 
lessons  of  patient  application  inculcated  bt 
her  mother,  by  the  half-playful  dispitaUH 
in  which  he  loved  to  engage  her,  am!  thcrlfr 
play  which  he  could  not  resist  niaLii;.sof  h>  i 
lively  talents  in  society.  Fortunately,  tb 
last  species  of  training  fell  most  in  with  off  I 
disposition ;  and  she  escaped  brit'g  fcfttt  | 
and  pedantic,  at  some  little  risk  of  ItTocicj 
forward  and  petulant.  Still  more  funuMtrij, 
the  strength  of  her  understanding uassKB 
as  to  exempt  her  almost  enliirh  from  lis 
smaller  disadvantage. 

Nothing,  however,  eould  exempt  her  fraa 
the  danger  and  disadvantage  of  beii  ga  jostk- 
fill  Prodigy;  and  there  never  perhaps  wasai 
instance  of  one  so  early  celebrated.  »bc* 
celebrity  went  on  increasing  to  the  last  period 
of  her  existence.  We  have  a  very  lively  pic- 
ture of  her,  at  eleven  years  of  "age.  i:i  th* 
work  before  us;  where  she  is  represented  at 
then  a  stout  brown  girl,  with  fine  eyes,  aoi 
an  open  and  affectionate  manner,  ful'of  ease: 
curiosity,  kindness, and  vivacity.  In  ihedniw- 
ing-room,  she  took  her  place  on  a  I.t:le  stool 
beside  her  mother's  chair,  where  she  wsi 
forced  to  sit  very  upright,  and  to  liwk  as  de- 
mure as  possible :  But  by  and  by.  two  a 
three  wise-looking  oldish"  gentlemen,  will 
round  wigs,  came  up  to  her,  and  entered  into 
animated  ami  sensible  conversation  w  ith  her, 
as  with  a  wit  of  full  age  ;  and  those  we* 
Raynal,  Marmontel,  Thomas,  and  Grimm.  At 
table  she  listened  with  delighted  attention  » 
all  that  fell  from  those  distinguished  cue**; 
and  learned  incredibly  soon  to  discussal!  «u!» 
jects  with  them,  without  embarras.-meii:  o 
affectation.  Her  biographer  says,  indeed.  '■& 
she  was  "always  young,  and  never  a  chili:" 
but  it  does  seem  to  us  a  trait  of  mere  child- 
ishness, though  here  cited  as  a  proof  of  be' 
filial  devotion,  that,  in  order  lo  in«ureforl>'f 
parents  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Gibbon'*  & 
ciety,  she  proposed,  about  the  same  time,  that 


■aspect  that  the  Pt'icat  ha*  maAe  *»  C^,\»h<i  thwld  marry  him !  and  combated,  *it* 
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I  earnestness,  all  the  objections  that  were 
•d  to  this  '  \ty  union. 

itt  temper  appears  bom  the  wrv  fj 
»ve  been  delighilul.  and  her  heart  lull  of 
tity  ami   kindness.     Her  love  for  her 
her  rose  almost  to  idolatry  j  and  though  her 
for  talk  and  distinction  carried  DM  at 
deal  away  hum  him.  ibis  earliest 
geems  never  to  hnve  been  supcr- 

I.  by  any  other.     Up  to  ths 
ployed  herself  ehiefij 
-  , — but  took  ufter  t  hat  to 
U  e  do  not  mean  here  to  sa)  any  thing 
of  ber  different  works,  the  history  and  ana- 
lysis of  which  oei  vo-t birds  of  (he  No 
ftie  before  us.     Her  fertility  of  thought,  and 
rarmth  of  character,  up;"  in   her 
n  Rousseau  ;  bui  tiei  own  character  is 
I  in  Del  phi  ne — Corinne  showing 
Idler   what  she  would   have  chosen  to  be. 
afing  her  sufferings  from  the  Revolutio 
►  rule   her  works  on    Literature  and  thi 

Hid  her  more  ambitious  book  on  Ger- 
iny.     After  that,  with  more  subdued  feel- 
j»e — more  confirmed   principles — and  more 
il  wisdom,  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
Hlrniruble  Considerations  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution :  having,  for  many  years,  addicted  her- 
ilmost  exclusively  to  politics,  under  the 
'conviction  which,  in  llie  present  condition  of 
irld.  can  scarcely  be  considered  aserro- 
r miprehetid- 

..  morality,  religion,  and  literature. 

rom  a  very  early  period,  a  lover 
of  cities,  of  distinction,  and  of  brilliant  and 
varied  discussion — cared  little  in  general  for   expressed  itself  with  ■  vivaoity  ol  wh  • 


-!y   contrasted    with    Rousseau;    who, 
with  ihe  same  warmth  of   i 
still  greater  professions  ol  philanthropy  in  his 
writings,  an  ioaied  in  his  individual 

character  the  most  irritable,  suspicious,  and 
selfish  dispositions;  and  plainly  showed  lliat 
his  affection  for  mankind  was  entirely  theo- 
retical, and  had  no  livuig  objects  in  I  Ins  world. 
Madame  de  Stnel's  devotion  tu  liei  lather 
is  sufficiently  proveil  l.y  her  writings: — l>ut 
it  meets  us  under  a  new  aspect  in  I  lie  Memoir 
now  before  us.  The  only  injuries  whii 
could  not  forgive  were  those  offered  to  him. 

ild  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  ever 
to  grow  old;  and,  being  linded  i«>  Ins 

bj   le-r  lot 
tempei  tei[.  almost  with  iurv 

insinuation  or  casual  liml  as  to  hit 
dining  health.     Atiet  his  death,  this  i 
took  another  turn.     Every  old  man  now    re- 
called   the    imaee   of    her    latin  i  !    and    she 

il  over  the  comforts  of  all  siuh  per- 
sons, and  wept  over  their  sufferings,  w  ilh  a 
painful  ss  of  sympathy.     The  same 

.ling  mingled  with  her  devotions,  and 
even  til  intellect  with  a  shade 

of  superstition.     She   I"  Lis  red  that   her  soul 
communicated  with  his.n  prayer;  and  that  it 
■  his  intercession  that  she  owed  all  the 
good   that  afterwords  befell  her,     Whi 
she  met  with  any  piece  of  pood  for  turn 

■  say,  ••  It  ls  ni)   father  that  has  i 
ed  tin.-  for  me  !;' 

In  her  happier  days,  this  ruling  passion  took 
occasionally  a  moie  whimsical  aspect:  and 


tin-  beauties  "f  nature  or  art — and  languished 
and  pined,  in  spite  "I  herself,  when  confined 
to  a  narrow  society.  These  are  common 
enough   trails  iii  famous  authors,  and   people 

I  of  fashion  and  notoriety  of  all  other  descrip- 
tions: Rut  they  were  united  in  her  with  a 


have  no  idea  in  this  1  hlegmatic  country,  and 

which  mote  resi  nibles  ihe  childish  irritability 

of  Voltaire,  lhan  the  loft]  enthusiasm  ol  the 
person  actually  concerned.     We  ju\e,  as  a 
an,   the  following  anecdote  fiom   the 
work  before  us.  Madame  Ss  assure  I 

i  in  M.  Ni  cliei 
and  n  sweetness  of  temper,  w  ilh  w  Inch  '  and  hail  been  overturned  in  the  wa\ .  but  U  ith- 


hat  they  were  ever  combined 
other  individual.     S>  far  from  resem- 
bling the  poor,  jailed,  artificial  creatures  who 
-in  stimulants,  nnd  are  with  difficulty 
dive  by  ihe  constant   excitements  of 
novelty,   flattery,   ami   emulation,  her  great 
characteristic  wnsan  excessive  mover 
i] — a  heart  overcharged  u  ith 
e  over-informed  w  nh  spirit  and  vitality. 
Madame  Necher,— her 
hip.  Iter  filial  bei  maternal  attachment) 
.  ni   the  nature  of  f/ive — were  aeeom- 
1    b)    Its  emotion.,  almost    ils  passion — 
and  very  frequentlj  by  the  Station* 

which  belong  to  its  fears  and  anxieties.  Wiih 
II  ibis  animation,  however,  and  wiib 

ily— a  vanity  which  delighted  in 
it  in"  her  success^ 

peak  without  reserve  of  ber  own  great 
talents   influence,  and  celebrity- 
to  have  bad  no  particle  of  envy  or  rn.< 

.imposition.     She  was  not   in  Ibl  least 
udiotive,  jealous,  or  scornful^u. 
I.  indulgent,  con, ; 
forcivin"— or  rather  forgetful  of  injur 
hese  respects  she  is  very  justly  aw1 


ins  any  injury.  On  mi  ntioning  the 
■  ut  10  MaUBjne de  Staef  O0  her  arrival. 
-lie  tcked  with  great  vi  lien.i hit  wbu  had 
driven  :  and  mi  being  told  that  it  was  liuhel, 
her  fathers  ordinary  coachman,  she  exclaim- 
ed in  an  agony,  "Mj  God,  hetna]  on.- day 

ni\  i.r.liei ! "  and  rang  instantly  with 

violence  lor  bis  appearance.     While  be  was 
BS    pare. I    about    ihe    room    in    the 

greatest  possibn  .ry 

tuin,  'M)  father,  my  poor  father!  kt  might 

overiumed  !'' — nnd  taming  '■•*  E 
rJ     'At    y  .  1 1 1  r   age,  and    Willi   ynr    si  uht 
-  nothing— but  wiih  his 
"I  bulk  !   I  cannot  bear  to  think  ol 
coachman   now  came  in  ;  and   this  lady, 
so  mild  and  indulgent  and  reasonable  with  all 
Ini   attendants,  turned   to  him   in  a  son  of 
i.  and    with  a  voice 

choked  with  emotion  von 

know  that  I  am  a  w.  "> — The 

poor  man  stood    in   astonishment — and   »ha 
"eni  on.  louder,  "  "  say, 

Hat  I  am  a  won  .,„, 

•11  mute.     '<  Well  then  '    I  tell  -j«\x  vW\  wn 
Oman  of  B^euiw* — nx  t^ve».\,  \ya\Awt. — <A  mw 
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digious  genius! — and  I  tell  you  more — that 
all  the  genius  I  have  shall  be  exerted  to  se- 
cure your  rotting  out  your  days  in  a  dungeon, 
if  ever  you  overturn  my  father !"  Even  after 
the  fit  was  over,  she  could  not  be  made  to 
laugh  at  her  extravagance ;  but  was  near  be- 
ginning again — and  said  "  And  what  had  I  to 
conjure  with  but  my  poor  genius?" 

Her  insensibility  to  natural  beauty  is  rather 
unaccountable,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  here, 
and  in  a  native  of  Switzerland.  But,  though 
born  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery,  she  seems  to  hare  thought,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  was  no  scene  equal  to  the 
high  tide  of  human  existence  in  the  heart  of 
a  populous  city.  "Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bae," 
said  she,  when  her  guests  were  in  ecstasies 
with  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  its  enchanted 
shores—"  I  would  prefer  living  in  Paris,  in  a 
fourth  story,  with  an  hundred  Louis  a  year." 
These  were  her  habitual  sentiments; — But 
she  is  said  to  have  had  one  glimpse  of  the 
glories  of  the  universe,  when  she  went  first 
to  Italy,  after  her  fathers  death,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  Corinne.  And  in  that  work,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  indications  of  a  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  with  nature  are  far 
more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  her  other 
writings.  For  this  enjoyment  and  late-de- 
veloped sensibility,  she  always  said  she  was 
indebted  to  her  father's  intercession. 

The  world  is  pretty  generally  aware  of  the 
brilliancy  of  her  conversation  in  mixed  com- 
pany; but  we  were  not  aware  that  it  was 
generally  of  so  polemic  a  character,  or  that 
she  herself  was  so  very  zealous  a  disputant, 
— such  a  determined  intellectual  gladiator  as 
her  cousin  here  represents  her.  Her  great 
delight,  it  is  said,  was  in  eager  and  even  vio- 
lent contention ;  and  her  drawing-room  at 
Coppet  is  compared  to  the  Hall  of  Odin,  where 
the  bravest  warriors  were  invited  every  day 
to  enjoy  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  and,  after 
having  cut  each  other  in  pieces,  revived  to 
renew  the  combat  in  the  morning.  In  this 
trait,  also,  she  seems  to  have  resembled  our 
Johnson, — though,  according  to  all  accounts, 
she  was  rather  more  courteous  to  her  oppo- 
nents. These  fierce  controversies  embraced 
all  sorts  of  subjects  —  politics,  morals,  litera- 
ture, casuistry,  metaphysics,  and  history.  In 
the  early  part  of  her  life,  they  turned  oftener 
upon  themes  of  pathos  and  passion — love  and 
death,  and  heroical  devotion;  but  she  was 
cured  of  this  lofty  vein  by  the  affectations  of 
her  imitators.  "I  tramp  in  the  mire  with 
wooden  shoes,"  she  said,  "whenever  they 
would  force  me  to  go  with  them  among  the 
clouds."  In  the  same  way.  though  suffici- 
ently given  to  indulge,  ana  to  talk  of  her 
emotions,  she  was  easily  disgusted  by  the 
parade  of  sensibility  which  is  sometimes  made 
by  persons  of  real  feeling ;  observing,  with 
admirable  force  and  simplicity,  "Que  tous 
les  sentiments  naturels  out  leur  pudeur." 

She  had  at  all  times  a  deep  sense  of  religion. 
Educated  in  the  strict  principles  of  Calvinism, 
she  was  never  seduced  into  any  admiration 
nf  the  splendid  apparatus  and  high  pretensions 
»i  Popery ;  although  she  did  not  altogether 


escape  the  seductions  of  a  mce  sublime*! 
perstition.  In  theology,  as  well  as  in  erail 
thing  else,  however,  she  was  less  dogma] 
than  persuasive ;  and,  while  speaking  li 
the  inward  conviction  of  her  own  heart,  pomil 
out  its  whole  warmth,  as  well  as  its  conwJ 
tions,  into  those  of  others ;  and  never  seenei! 
to  feel  any  thing  for  the  errors  of  her  ca* 
panions  but  a  generous  compassion,  and  a 
affectionate  desire  for  their  removal.  Sb 
rather  testified  in  favour  of  religion,  in  d*t 
than  reasoned  systematically  in  its  support; 
and,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  vtodd, 
this  was  perhaps  the  best  service  that  cock 
be  rendered.  Placed  in  many  respects  in  iht 
most  elevated  condition  to  which  huroaniR 
could  aspire — possessed  unquestionably  of  lai 
highest  powers  of  reasoning — emancipated.! 
a  singular  degree,  from  prejudices,  and  elites- 
ing  with  the  keenest  relish  into  all  the  feeliip 
that  seemed  to  suffice  for  the  happiness  an 
occupation  of  philosophers,  patriots,  and  Iowa 
— she  has  still  testified,  that  without  reliptfi 
there  is  nothing  stable,  sublime,  or  satisfy  ii?! 
and  that  it  alone  completes  and  consummate 
all  to  which  reason  or  affection  can  aspire.— 
A  genius  like  hers,  and  so  directed,  is,  as  kef 
biographer  has  well  remarked,  the  only  Mis- 
sionary that  can  work  any  permanent  trie ct  m 
the  upper  classes  of  society  in  modern  times ;- 
upon  the  vain,  the  learned,  the  scornful,  and  ar- 
gumentative,—they  "  who  stone  the  ProjheU 
while  they  affect  to  offer  incense  to  the  Aluses/1 

Both  her  marriages  have  been  censuied;— 
the  first,  as  a  violation  of  her  principles— lis 
second,  of  dignity  and  decorum.  In  thatwii 
M.  de Stael,  she  was  probably  merely  jassitt. 
It  was  respectable,  and  not  absolutely  un- 
happy ;  but  unquestionably  not  such  as  suited. 
her.  Of  that  with  M.  Rocca,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  so  easy  to  make  the  apology.  We 
have  no  objection  to  a  love-match  at  fifty:— 
But  where  the  age  and  the  rank  and  loriune 
are  all  on  the  lady's  side,  and  the  bridegroom 
seems  to  have  little  other  recommendation 
than  a  handsome  person,  and  a  great  deal  of 
admiration,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  ridicule,— 
or  something  more  severe  than  ridicule.  Mad. 
N.  S.  seems  to  us  to  give  a  very  candid  and 
interesting  account  of  it;  and  undoubtedly 
goes  far  to  take  off  what  is  most  revolting  on 
the  first  view,  by  letting  us  know  that  it  origi- 
nated in  a  romantic  attachment  on  the  part 
of  M.  Rocca ;  and  that  he  \\  as  an  ardent  suitor 
'to  her,  before  the  idea  of  loving  him  had  en- 
tered into  Iter  imagination.  The  broken  slate 
of  his  health,  too — the  short  period  she  sur- 
vived their  union — and  the  rapidity  with  'which 
he  followed  her  to  the  grave — all  tend  not  only 
to  extinguish  any  tendency  to  ridicule,  but  to 
disarm  all  severity  of  censure;  and  lead  ns 
ra  I  her  to  dwell  on  the  story  as  a  part  only  of  the 
tragical  close  of  a  life  full  of  lofty  emotions. 

Like  most  other  energetic  spirits,  she  des- 
pised and  neglected  too  much  the  accommoda- 
tion of  her  body — cared  little  about  exercise, 
and  gave  herself  no  great  trouble  about  health. 
With  the  sanguine  spirit  which  bcloncitl  to 
her  character,  she  affected  to  triumph  over 
infirmity  ■,  and  used  to  say — "  I  might  haw 


MADAME  DE 


like  any  body  else,  had  I  not  re- 
quish  all  physical  weaknesses." 

■■tied  !  —  an 

contemplating  stdl  greater  under- 

auv  she  had  achieved.     ' 

le  of  her  great  or  good  qualities 

ler.    To  the  last  she  was  kind, 

1  intellectual.  Among  other 

lid — ::J'ai  toujours  ele  la  rneme 

aime  Dieu,  mon  pere, 

!"     She  left  life  with  regret — but 

terrors  at  the  approach  of  death 

I  last  in  the  utmost  composure 

llV. 

rather  not  make  any  summary 
the  true  character  and  probable 
r  wiitings.     But  we  must 
quite   satisfied  with  that  of  her 
■  Uttering,  and  too  elo- 
ms.     She  is  quite  right  in 
great  fertility  of  ihoucht  which 
the  writing!  of  her  friends; — 
ation  to  some  of  these  writi 
•rhaps  very  far  wrong  in  .- 
take  any  three  paces  in  them  at 
chance  is,  that  you  meet  with 
d  striking  thoughts  than  in  an 
in   any  other  author.     But   we 
ree  with  her,  when,  in  ;i  vi\ 
vouis  to  show  that 
be  considered  as  the  fbum 
ool  of  literature  and  philosophy 
as  the  first  who  clearly  revealed 
that  a  new  and  a  grander  en 
to  their  gaze. 

France,  and  those  00tn> 

■  their  literature   from    her 
sre  may  be  some  foundalion  for 

but  we  cannot  admit  it  as  at  nil 

the  other  pa  ope ;  which 

drawn  their  wisdom,  wit,  and 

The  ti  nth  i 

volution,  there  was  nocjvil- 

re  there  bad  1"  en  so  little 

■  ir  titty  years  ai  iu  France     In 

irds    bad   been   fixed 

tury  before    and  to  niter,  o 

reckoned  equally  im- 

ipoasible.    In  politics,  fhej  were 

f  the  state  ol  their  i 

ree  or  bold  speculations;  and  in 

and   all    the   branches   ol    the 

|i  that  depend  on  it,  they  had 

••  the  days  of  Pascal  and 

In    England,   however,   and    in 

natii  ct  had  not 

dand  subdued — and  a  great  deal 

lings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  bl 
r  to  the  thinkers  ol  thei 

■  it  she  con/ 

.  and  some 
nvenlea  over  again  lot  her- 
irtments,  however,  it  would 

1;,  to  ascribe  the 

provemenl  to  the  talents  of  this 

woman.     The   Revolution  had 

trriers 

prise  had  been  so  long 

nee — and  broken,  among 


other  trammels,  those  which  had  circumscrih 
i-d  ill"  liberty  ol  thinking  in  that  great  coun 
try.   The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  co-ope 
rated,  no  doubt,  with  the  spint  of  the  times 
and  assisted  its  effects — but  it  was  also  acted 
upon,  and  in  part  created,  by  that  spirit — and 
her  works  are  rather,  perhaps,  10  ■ 
ed  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  order  of  thing 
that  had  already  struck  root  in  Europe 
as  the  harbinger  of  changes  that  still  reman 
to  be  effected.* 

In  looking  back  to  what  the  has  said,  with 
so  much  emphasis,  of  the  injustice  she  had  to 
suffer  from  Napoleon,  it  is  impossible  nci  to 
be  struck  with  the  aggravation  which  that  in- 
justice is  made  to  receive  from  the  quality 
of  the  victim,  and  the  decree  in  which  those 
sufferings  ar>  tted,  because  the \ 

her  own.     We  think  the  hostility  of  that  great 
commander  towards  a  person  of  her  sex,  char- 
acter, and  talents,  was  in  the  highest  dt 
paltry,  and  unworthy  even  of  a  hi{ 
tyrant.     But  we  really  cannot  say  that  it 
to  have  had  any  thing  very  savage  or  ferocious 
in  the  manner  of  it.     He  did  not  touch,  nor 
even  menace  her  life,  nor  her  liberty,  nor  Inn 
fortune.   No  daggers,  nor  chains,  nor  dungeons, 
nor  con  ire  among  the  instruments 

1 1 tit n  Russian  di 
lie  banished  her,  indeed,  first  from  Pai 
then  from   F  ler  publica- 

ni  someof  her li 
and  obstructed  her  passage  into  Enght 
vet  \  vexatious  tn  et  tainly, — ! 

quite  of  the  sort  which  we  should  ha 
at,  from  ihe  lone  either  of  h 
lamentations.    Her  main  gri 
was  the  lose  of  the  society  and  brilliant  talk 

of  Paris;  and    if  ltd!   h  lied  I"  her, 

we  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  would  have 

felt   less  huiioi  and  detestation  Bl  the   it 

of  Bonaparte  on  the  liberty  and  independence 

kind.    She  avowa  this  tnd I 

honestly,  where  she  says,  that,  if  she  had 

aware  of  the  j>r i ■  OTl  which  a 

certain  liberal  speech  ol   M    Constanl  was 

ultimately  to  she  would 

have  taken  rare  that  it  should  not    ha\. 

spoken  !     The  troth  is.  that,  like  man', 
ted  persons  of  her  count!  \ 

not  live  hajrpily  without  the  excitements  and 
it  Paris  alone  00 

that,  when  these  were  withdrawn,  all  the  vi- 
of  her  genius,  and  all  the  warmth  of 
ut  proved  insufficient  to  protect  her 

from  the  benumbing  influence  of  ajmui.    Here 

are  her  own  confessions  on  the  record  ; — 

>la  pnr  mt>"  gom  t i  la  socieic 

-  ■.sen  mien,  il  y  i 

uniM  mm  de  pet 
d'l  - 1  t  ir  lie  -  i  illc.  ci  iBni  .: 

i  tc  wrvirde  ret  ft*orii  pour  les  p 
.inver»iiii"n  f      L*  fanlimr  de  Vmnui  m'» 
loujouti  pounuivit  ■'    C'cst  par  la  terrcur  qu'il  ma 


*  A  ereat  drill  ol  ciiaiion  and  remark,  relating 

ehidly  io  the  rliarnrtcr  and  conduct  of  Bonaparte, 

and  especially  lo  Ins  prrsei  mum  of  the  fair  au'hor, 

:,  H— die    object  of  this  reprint  being 

solely  to  illuitrate  her  Personal  character- 
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canse  qua  i'aurois  eta-  capable  de  plier  devant  la 
tyrannie — ai  l'exemple  da  mon  pere,  et  son  eang  qui 
eoule  dana  mea  veinee,  ne  I'emponoieni  paa  aur 
eette  foibleaae." — Vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

We  think  this  rather  a  carious  trait,  and  not 
very  easily  explained.  We  can  quite  well 
understand  how  the  feeble  and  passive  spirits 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  stir  and 
variety  of  a  town  life,  and  hare  had  their  in- 
anity supplied  by  the  superabundant  intellect 
and  gaiety  that  overflows  in  these  great  re- 
positories, should  feel  helpless  and  wretched 
when  these  extrinsic  supports  are  withdrawn : 
But  why  the  active  and  energetic  members 
of  those  vast  assemblages,  who  draw  their 
resources  from  within,  and  enliven  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  inert  mass  around  them, 
by  the  radiation  of  their  genius,  should  suffer 
in  a  similar  way,  it  certainly  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend.  In  France,  however,  the  people 
of  the  most  wit  and  vivacity  seem  to  have 
always  been  the  most  subject  to  ennui.  The 
letters  of  Mad.  du  Defiant),  we  remember,  are 
full  of  complaints  of  it ;  and  those  of  De  Bussy 
also.  It  is  but  a  humiliating  view  of  our  frail 
human  nature,  if  the  most  exquisite  arrange- 
ments for  social  enjoyment  should  be  found 
thus  inevitably  to  generate  a  distaste  for  what 
is  ordinarily  within  our  reach ;  and  the  habit 
of  a  little  elegant  amusement,  not  coming  very 
close  either  to  our  hearts  or  understandings, 
should  render  all  the  other  parts  of  life,  with 
its  duties,  affections,  and  achievements,  dis- 
tasteful and  burdensome.  We  are  inclined, 
however,  we  confess,  both  to  question  the 
perfection  of  the  arrangements  and  the  system 
of  amusement  that  led  to  such  results ;  and 
also  to  doubt  of  the  permanency  of  the  dis- 
comfort that  may  arise  on  its  first  disturbance. 
We  are  persuaded,  in  short,  that  at  least  as 
much  enjoyment  may  be  obtained,  with  less 
of  the  extreme  variety,  and  less  of  the  over- 
excitement  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Paris, 
and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression 
that  follows  their  cessation ;  and  also,  that,  in 
minds  of  any  considerable  strength  and  re- 
source, this  depression  will  be  of  no  long  dura- 


tion ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  little  persereraM 
is  required  to  restore  the  plastic  frame  of  <n 
nature,  to  its  natural  appetite  and  relish  fa 
the  new  pleasures  and  occupations  that  may 
yet  await  it,  beyond  the  precincts  of  Parii  or 
London.  We  remember  a  signal  testinunj 
to  this  effect  in  one  of  the  later  publication!, 
we  think  of  Volney,  the  celebrated  traveller; 
— who  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  way.  the 
misery  he  suffered  when  he  first  changed  the 
society  of  Paris  for  that  of  Syria  and  Egypt; 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  misery  when, 
after  years  of  absence,  he  was  again  restored 
to  the  importunate  bustle  and  idle  chatter  of 
Paris,  from  the  tranquil  taciturnity  of  his  war- 
like Mussulmans ! — his  second  access  of  home 
sickness,  when  he  left  Paris  for  the  United 
States  of  America, — and  the  discomfort  he 
experienced,  for  the  fourth  time,  when,  after 
being  reconciled  to  the  free  and  substantial 
talk  of  these  stout  republicans,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  amiable  trifling  of  his  own  fa- 
mous metropolis. 

It  is  an  affliction,  certainly,  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  such  a  writer — and  to  think 
that  she  was  cut  off  at  a  period  when  her  en- 
larged experience  and  matured  talents  were 
likely  to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  utility, 
and  the  state  of  the  world  was  such  as  to  hold 
out  the  fairest  prospect  of  their  not  being  ex- 
erted in  vain.  It  is  a  consolation,  however, 
that  she  has  done  so  much ; — And  her  works 
will  remain  not  only  as  a  brilliant  memorial 
of  her  own  unrivalled  genius,  but  as  a  proof 
that  sound  and  comprehensive  views  were 
entertained,  kind  affections  cultivated,  and 
elegant  pursuits  followed  out.  through'a  period 
which  posterity  may  be  apt  to  regard  as  one 
of  universal  delirium  and  crime ; — that  the 
principles  of  genuine  freedom,  taste,  and  mo- 
rality, were  not  altogether  extinct,  even  under 
the  reign  of  tenor  and  violence — and  that  one 
who  lived  through  the  irhnle  of  that  agitating 
scone,  was  the  first  luminously  to  explain,  ana 
temperately  and  powerfully  to  impress,  the 
great  moral  and  political  Lessons,  which  it 
should  have  taught  to  mankind. 


(©ttober,  1835.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Janus  Mackintosh.     Edited  by  his  Sou, 
Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.    London :  1835.* 

There  cannot  be,  we  think,  a  more  delight- 
ful book  than  this :  whether  we  consider  the 


*  This  was  my  latt  considerable  contribution  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review;  and.  indeed,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  notice  of  Mr.  Wilberforee's  Me- 
moirs,) thr  only  thing  I  wrote  for  it,  after  my  ad- 
vancement to  the  place  I  now  hold.  If  there  was 
any  impropriety  in  my  go  contributing  at  all,  some 
palliation  I  hope  may  lie  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  by  which  I  waa  led  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of 
what  these  feelings  prompted  inc  to  say.  1  wrote 
il  solely  out  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  the  friend 
1  had  lost ;  and  I  think  I  said  nothing  which  was 
no'  dictated  by  a  desire  to  vindicate  and  to  honour 


attraction  of  the  Character  it  brings  so  pleas- 
ingly before  us — or  the  infinite  variety  of  ori- 

that  memory.  At  all  events,  if  it  was  an  impro- 
priety, it  was  one  for  which  1  cannot  now  submit  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  concealment :  And  therefore  I 
here  reprint  the  greater  part  uf  it :  and  think  I  can- 
not better  conclude  the  present  collection,  than  with 
this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  my  Associates  in  the  work  out  of  which 
il  has  been  gathered. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  original  is  omitted  in 
this  publication ;  but  consisting  almost  emirelr  ia 
citations  from  the  book  reviewed,  and  incidental  r*. 
niarka  on  theao  citations. 
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thought?  and    fine   observations  with 
rhich  it  abounds,    As  a  mere  narrative  there 
not  so  much  to  be  said  for  it.     There  are 
at  few  incidents;  and  the  account  whic 
ave  of  them  is  neither  very  luminous  nor 
nplete.     If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that 
only  legitimate  business  of  biography  is 
ts  and  narrative,  it  will  not  be 
.  thai  there  is  something  amiss, 
ill  the  title  or  the  substani-e  of  tills 
t.  But  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  there 
ound  for  so  severe  a  limitation, 
il  appears  to  us,  are  naturally 
ee  kinds— and  please  or  instruct  us  in  at 
I  ways.    One  son 
a  by  an  account  of  what  the 
in  question  actually  did  or  sufl' 
ou'i:  t  by  an  account  of 

done  or  suffered  by  others;  and 
thir  1   by    hi  account  of  what  he  himself 

ri'd,  or  imagined — for  tlio- 
!  app!  acts  of  a  rational  bei 

lently  quite  as  memorable,  ami 
res,  as  any  others  he 
m  either  witness  or  perform. 

reader*  will  put  a  different  value 
each  nl   i  !iy.     ftut  at 

ils  they  will  be   in  no  danger  ol 
lading  ihem      The  character  an 
the  willi 

u.   to   which  class    hi 
I  ;  ainl  nom 
?nsewill  expect  to  meet  in  one  with  the 

which  proper!]   beloi 

.•t.     To  complain  that  the  life  of  I 
I'arren  in  literary  speculatio 
I  of  a  man  of  letters  . 
rente  .Mini, I 

irnplain  that  a  song  is  not  a  sermon,  or 
'•nl  Utile  pathos  is  a  treatise  on 

''lasv  in  its  higher  or  public  de- 
chiefly  with  the  lives  of 
»rs  in  great  and  momentous 

or  the 
!  position,  have  been  e 
their  mark  on  the  age  ami  country  to 
they  belonged,  and  to  impress 

(•ration  with  the  traces  of  their 

e.     (If  this  kind  are  many 

'  the  lives  in  Plutarch  ;  and  of  this  kind,  still 

Villi, I    lie   tile   li\ 

imct,  Alfred,  Washington, 
There  is  nn   inferior  and  mure  private 
under  this  head,  in  which  the  in- 
uite  as 
I  reels  on  the  same  gi 
slhy  with  tad  endow- 

mean   the   history  of  imlr. 

,,t    the 

es  of  fortune,  have  involved   in  - 
I  through 

iin.irv  and  complicated   peri)*,    The 

Beuvenuto  Cellini,  or  Lord  Her- 

Cherbnrv  are  e,„,|  examples  of  this 

phy  ;  and  many  more 

-  of  an- 

t  paladins,  or  ihe  confessions  of  D 

I  class  is  chiefly  for  the  con 


of  Diaries  and  journals — ante) 

without  having  therOM 

memorable,  b  1  the  good  luck  to  live 

h   long  ami   Interesting  period* 
who,  in  chronicling  tho 

unimpoi  liave   incidentally  pn 

ad   invaluable   memorials   of  contemporary 
manner!  [so  Memoir*  oi  Eve- 

lyn and  :  the  most  i  unces 

of  works  which  derive  then  from 

and  W  Inch  are   |  or  any 

great  interest  we  take  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
n  titers,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdoti 
notices  of  far  more  important 

■.villi  which  they  so  lavisnl 
sent  us;  and  there  are  many  olhers,  written 
with  far  inferior  talent,  and  wheir  the 

ica],  H  Inch 
with  an  _ili  of  the 

same  recommendation. 

The  lasi  claaa  i>  for  Philosophers  and  men 
of  Genius  and  speculation — men,  in  short,  who 
were,  or  0  n,  Authors;  and 

whose  I  truly  to  bi 

either  ai  to  the  works  they  have 

given  to  the  world,  or  substitutes  for  ihose 
which   they  miuht   have  given. 

-.  not  of  men,  I".  d  their 

value  must  of  com  hand 

capacity  of  the   n 
and  iii  ihe  relative  mag 
butions  to  its  history.     Win  vidua! 

e.idy  poured  himself  out  in  ■ 
of  publications,  on  which  all  the  moods  and 

(as  is 

there 

may  be  iphical 

supplement.     Kill  when  nu  in  the 

case  n|  i  in  his  cora- 

munioations  «  ith  the  public,  and  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible  to  reeovei  the  pn  imrruv- 

mils   of   his  genius   or  his  studies, — 

intelli- 
gent pa  onld  willingly  let  d-, — it  is 
due  both  to  h  "erest* 
of  mankind,  that  Ihey  should  be  preserved, 
and  reverently  presented  to  after  times,  in 
such  a  posthumous  poitraiture  as  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  biography  to  supply. 

The  best  ami  most  satisfactory  memorials 
of  tins  sort  are  those  which  are  substantially 
up  of  private  letters,  journals,  or  writ- 
ten fragment*  of  any  kind,  by  the  party  him- 
self; ai  .vever  scanty  or  mi, 
are  at  all  events  genuine  Belie*  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  generally  bearing,  even  more  au- 
!, cut  inns,  the  stamp  of 
We 

10  belter  examples  than  the  lives 
v  and  of  Cow  per,  as  i  been 

if  not  upon 
■  ch  admira- 
ble ree  irticnlar  conversations,  and 

the  lips  of 
the  wise,  as  we  lind   in  the  inimitable  pages 
a   work  which,  by  Ihe  e 
i  of  this  generation,  has  not  only  made 
us  a  t;i  tinted  wiih 

Johnson  than  all  hi-  publications  put  together 
but  has  raised  the  standard  of  his  intellectual 
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character,  and  actually  made  discovery  of 
largo  provinces  in  bis  understanding,  of  which 
scarcely  an  indication  was  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  In  the  last  and  lowest  place — in  so 
Car,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  proper  business 
of  this  branch  of  biography,  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  individuals — we  must  reckon  that  most 
common  form  of  the  memoirs  of  literary  men, 
which  consists  of  little  more  than  the  biogra- 
pher's own  (generally  most  partial)  descrip- 
tion and  estimate  of  his  author's  merits,  or  of 
elucidations  and  critical  summaries  of  his 
most  remarkable  productions.  In  this  divi- 
sion, though  in  other  respects  of  great  value, 
must  be  ranked  those  admirable  dissertations 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  to  the  world  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Lives  of  Reid,  Smith,  and 
Robertson, — the  real  interest  of  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  in  the  luminous  exposi- 
tion we  there  meet  with  of  the  leading  specu- 
lations of  those  eminent  writers,  ana  in  the 
candid  and  acute  investigation  of  their  origi- 
nality or  truth. 

We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  after  a  man 
has  himself  given  to  the  public  all  that  he 
thought  worthy  of  its  acceptance,  it  is  not  fair 
for  a  posthumous  biographer  to  endanger  his 
reputation  by  bringing  forward  what  he  had 
withheld  as  unworthy, — either  by  exhibiting 
the  mere  dregs  and  refuse  of  his  lucubrations, 
or  by  exposing  to  the  general  gaze  those  crude 
conceptions,  or  rash  and  careless  opinions, 
which  he  may  have  noted  down  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  study,  or  thrown  out  in  the  confi- 
dence of  private  conversation.  And  no  doubt 
there  may  be  (as  there  have  been)  cases  of 
such  abuse.  Confidence  is  in  no  case  to  be 
violated  ;  nor  are  mere  trifles,  which  bear  no 
mark  of  the  writer's  intellect,  to  be  recorded 
to  his  prejudice.  But  wherever  there  is  power 
and  native  genius,  we  cannot  but  grudge  the 
suppression  of  the  least  of  its  revelations;  and 
are  persuaded,  that  with  those  who  can  judge 
of  such  intellects,  they  will  never  lose  any 
thing  by  the  most  lavish  and  indiscriminate 
disclosures.  Which  of  Swift's  most  elaborate 
productions  is  at  this  day  half  so  interesting 
as  that  most  confidential  journal  to  Stella?  Or 
which  of  them,  with  all  its  utter  carelessness 
of  expression,  its  manifold  contradictions,  its 
infantine  fondness,  and  all  its  quick-shifting 
moods,  of  kindness,  selfishness,  anger,  and 
ambition,  gives  us  half  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion either  of  his  amiableness  or  his  vigour? 
How  much,  iti  like  manner,  is  Johnson  raised 
in  our  estimation,  not  only  as  to  intellect  but 

Sersonal  character,  by  the  industrious  eaves- 
roppings  of  Boswell,  setting  down,  day  by 
day,  in  his  note-book,  the  fragments  of  his 
most  loose  and  unweighed  conversations  ?  Or 
what,  in  fact,  is  there  so  precious  in  the  works, 
or  the  histories,  of  eminent  men,  from  Cicero 
to  Horace  Walpole,  as  collections  of  their  pri- 
vate and  familiar  letters?  What  would  we 
not  give  for  such  a  journal — such  notes  of 
conversations,  or  such  letters,  of  Shakespeare, 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser?  The  mere  drudges  or 
coxcombs  of  literature  may  indeed  suffer  by 
men  disclosures— as  made-up  beauties  might 


do  by  being  caught  in  und  ress :  but  all  *k 
are  really  worth  knowing  about,  will,  oa  tk> 
whole,  be  gainers;  and  we  should  be  vcf 
content  to  have  no  biographies  but  of  that 
who  would  profit,  as  well  as  their  readers,  h 
being  shown  in  new  or  in  nearer  lights. 

The  value  of  the  insight  which  may  tins  ' 
be  obtained  into  the  mind  and  the  rneanisr, 
of  truly  great  authors,  can  scarcely  be  orej- 
rated  by  any  one  who  knows  how  to  tot 
such  communications  to  account;  and  weds 
not  think  we  exaggerate  when  we  say,  tin! 
in  many  cases  more  light  may  be  gained  fan 
the  private  letters,  notes,  or  recorded  talk  of 
such  persons,  than  from  the  most  finished  of 
their  publications;  and  not  only  upon  the 
many  new  topics  which  are  sure  to  be  started 
in  such  memorials,  but  as  to  the  true  chano 
ter,  and  the  merits  and  defects,  of  such  pub- 
lications themselves.  It  is  from  such  source* 
alone  that  we  can  learn  with  certainty  bj 
what  road  the  author  arrived  at  the  condt- 
sions  which  we  see  established  in  his  works; 
against  what  perplexities  he  had  to  struggle. 
and  after  what  failures  he  was  at  last  enabled 
to  succeed.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  are  often 
enabled  to  detect  the  prejudice  or  hostility 
which  may  be  skilfully  and  mischievously 
disguised  in  the  published  book — to  find  out 
the  doubts  ultimately  entertained  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  of  what  may  appear  lo  most 
readers  to  be  triumphantly  established,— or 
to  gain  glimpses  of  those  grand  ulterior  specu- 
lations, to  which  what  seemed  to  commas 
eyes  a  complete  and  finished  system,  was,  is 
truth,  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  onlyu 
a  vestibule  or  introduction-.  Where  sock 
documents  are  in  abundance,  and  the  mind 
which  has  produced  them  is  truly  of  the  high- 
est order,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  more 
will  generally  be  found  in  them,  in  the  way 
at  least  of  hints  to  kindred  minds,  and  as 
scattering  the  seeds  of  grand  and  original 
conceptions,  than  in  any  finished  works  which 
the  indolence,  the  modesty,  or  the  avocations 
of  such  persons  will  have  generally  permitted 
them  to  give  to  the  world.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  thinking  the  biography  of  men  of  genius 
barren  or  unprofitable,  because  presenting  few 
events  or  personal  adventures,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it,  when  constructed  in  substance  of 
such  materials  as  we  have  now  mentioned, 
as  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  all 
writing — embodying  truth  and  wisdom  in  the 
vivid  distinctness  of  a  personal  presentment, 
—enabling  us  to  look  on  genius  in  its  first 
elementary  stirrings,  and  in  its  weakness  as 
well  as  its  strength, — and  teaching  us  at  the 
same  time  great  moral  lessons,  both  as  to  the 
value  of  labour  and  industry,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  virtues,  as  well  as  intellectual  endow 
ments.  for  the  attainment  of  lasting  excellence. 

In  these  general  remarks  our  readers  will 
easily  perceive  that  we  mean  to  shadow  forth 
our  conceptions  of  the  character  and  peculiar 
merits  of  the  work  before  us.  It  is  the  history 
not  of  a  man  of  action,  but  of  a  student,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  statesman;  and  its  valne 
consists  not  in  the  slight  and  imperfect  ac- 
count of  what  was  done  by.  or  happened  to, 
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i  al     but   in   iho  vestiges   it   ha* 

•  i'iI  ol   the  thoughts,  senli- 

the  most  jwwer- 

■  asoners,  that  the  world  has 
It  in  almost  entirely  mads  up  of 
rnals  ami  letters  of  the  author  himself: 
I  hnpre;  lite  as  strongly  a>  any  of 

ions  with  a  tense  of  the  richness 
.  knowledge  and  the  fineness  of  his  uu- 
Uldtng— end  with  a  far  stronger 
aptitude,  versatility,  and  rigour.* 
Iloctuul  cli  norally,  can- 

be  unknown  to  any  out-  acquainted  with 
lis  work*,  or  who  has  even  read  many  pa^i's 
' theM  w  before  us;  and  it  is 

therefore,  to   speak   le-re   of  his  great 
Mtiedge  ilar  union  of  in 

■ulalions — his  per- 

ir  a 1 1 <  1  temper  in  discussion — the 
I  and  lofty  morality  to  which  he  stio 

la  of  others,  and  in  his  own 
nducl  lo  conform,  or  the  wise  and  humane 
owaiice  which  he  was  ready,  in  every  case 
\  his  own.  to  I  ihe  inliimities  w  hich 

always  iliaw  ilown  so  many  from  the 
-  Of  lli>'ir  duly. 

■ve,  will  no  longer  be 
lied  I'V  any  who  have  heard  of  his  name, 
Bui   there  weie 
i of  hit  which  coul.l  only 

who  were  [uamt- 

-  still  desirable  that  the 
■   Memoirs  should   be 
of  these  was,  thai  ready  and  pro. 
nory.  by  which  all  thai  he  learned 
•rni'd  t  i  be  al  once  entrraved  on  the  proper 
mpartment   of  his  mind,   and   to   present 
sir  at  the  moment  it  was  required  ;  another. 
ible,  was  tli"  singular  Ma- 
tenets  of  all  his  riem 
ren  upon  the  most  abstruse   ami 
ipln  lions,  though  raised,  without 

..   ion   ■ 
m.    In  this  way  it  happened  that 
entiments  he  deliver  nerally 

air  i  i  oiis — anil  that  few  of  those 

ilh  «  -it  associated  in  mature  life, 

jM  i-  i  catching  him  in  the 

In*  mind,  in  the  con 
which  it  was  In*  del  - 

lemed  always  to  have  been  pre- 
and  though 
illmglv  developed 

uniformly  seemed 
i  perfectly  ready,  before  the  cause 

■  delivered 
with  a  full  summary  of  the 
and  evidence  on  both  sides.     In  the 
us.  we  have  more  pi 
deliberations  of  his  great  ii 
»t  scrupulous  estimate  of  the  grounds  of 
'ion.  ami  thai  jealous  questioning 

-    which   necessarily  precede  the 

■  a  of  all  firm  and  wise  opinions. — than 

aid  probably  be  collected  from  the  recol- 

•  A  than  account  of  Sir  James'  parentage,  edu- 
ttion,  and  personal  history  it  hero  omitted. 
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lections  of  all  who  had  most  familiar  access  to 
h.m  in  society,  Ii  was  owing  perhaps  to  this 
vigour  and  rapidity  of  intellectual  digestion 
ih.it.  though  .til  his  life  a  greal  talker,  there 
never  was  a  man  that  talked  half  so  i 
who  said  bo  little  that  was  -h  oi 

frivolous;   nor  any  one   perhaps  who   knew 
so  well  how  to  give  as  much  livt 
poignancy  just  ami  even  profound  ob.-n  va- 
rious, as  olio  ver  impart 
extravagance, and  ludicrousexaggeratiou.  The 
vast  extent  of  his  information,  and  Ihe  m 
gaiety  of  his  temper,  made  him  independent 
tor  producing  effect ,  mid, 
to  the  inherent  kindness  a 
his  disposition,  made  his  conversation 
the  moat   instructive  and    the 

_  that  could  be  imagined. 
Of  his  intellectual  endowments  we  shall 
say  no  more.     But  we  must   add,  that  the 
Tenderness  of   In  affections,  and 

■  p  Humility  of  his  character,  v.  ■ 
inadequately  known,  even  among  hra  friends, 
till  the  publication  of  those  private  rec 

For  his  manners,  though  gentle,  were  cold  : 
ami,  though  uniformly  courteous  and  candid 
iv.  il  was  aatural  to  suppose  that  he 
was  no-  ms  of  his  superiority.     It  is, 

lit  justice  lo  brnii;  into  view  some 
of  the  proofs  that  are  now  before  us  of  both 
these   i  trait?   of  character.      The 

beautiful  letter  which   he  addressed  to  Dr. 
Pan  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  1797, 
breathes  the  full  spirit  of  both.    We 
that  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  pari  oj  it. 

11  Alia  ■   la  lief  memory,  hi  tell 

vmu  what  d  s  h  tl  I  owed  bar     I  wn§ 

guided  il 

Ii,      1  Imind  nil  inlelllgenl   rnmpanion,  nnil 

r  friend  :  a  prudent  mnnilms,  the  most 

other  as  tender  it  children 

I  band  n  woman 

wh't.  by  ihe  teodtr raenasjfcasni  ol  mi  winknesset» 

•  Item. 

the  mott  generous  nature,  she  was  tan  i 

,  her  lort  tor  me.    During  iha  most 

affairs,  from  the  csre  of  which  thi 

ik  and  irresolute  naitm- :  she  urged  mj  lit" 
io  nil  ihe  ,  tiseltd 

or  credi  tt  hand 

to  tdmootsh  mv  heedlessness  ami  in 
To  h(  i  I   OWS  "Imever  I   am  ;  to  her  whatever  I 
•  -ii>-  wli'.ni  I  Inn.   Intl  '     And 
I  have  Inst  her  alter  eight  yearn  of  sin 

geiher.  and  moulded  our 

■  lo  each  other i — wnena  knowl 

■  I  refined  my  youthful  Ii  idship, 

hid  oeprlvi 
nal  trdour, —  I  ol  mv 

youth,  and  'he  partner  of  mv  misfortunes)  al  t  mo- 
no pi  when  I  had  I  tie  prospect  of  her  khnring  my 
nays'. 
"  The  philosophy  whs  h  f  have  learnt  only  tearhet 
me  that  virtue  and  friendship  nr>'    iht 
human  blessing",  and  thai  their  loss  is  irrrparohle. 
It  aggravates  my  cilamitv,  instead  of  consoling  mo 
Bui  my  wounded   heart  seeks  another 
consolation.     (Invented   tiy   iln^e   feelings,  winch 
MS  and  region  of  the  world  nrniated 
i h>-    human   mind,   I  seek  relief,  and   I   find  n.  in 
ihe  soothing  hope  and  eansOHUO  hai  ■ 

Benevolent  Wisdom  infliet*  the  chasiisemeot,  as 
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well  as  bestows  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  ;  that 
Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  Rang* 
OTer  our  prospects :  that  this  dreury  and  wretched 
life  is  not  the  whole  of  man ;  that  an  animal  so 
sagacious  and  provident,  and  c  pable  of  such  pro- 
ficiency in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts 
that  perish  ;  that  there  is  a  dwelling-place  prepared 
for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  ol  God 
will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man." 

W*  may  add  part  of  a  very  kind  letter, 
■written  from  India,  in  1808,  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful mood,  to  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Rich,  then  on 
a  mission  to  Babylon, — and  whose  early  death 
so  soon  blasted  the  hopes,  not  only  of  his  afflict- 
ed family,  but  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

"  And  now,  mv  dear  Rich,  allow  me,  with  the 
liberty  of  warm  affection,  earnestly  to  exhort  you 
to  exert  every  power  of  your  mind  in  the  duties  of 
your  station.  There  U  something  in  the  serious- 
ness, both  of  business  and  of  science,  of  which  your 
vivacity  is  impatient.  The  brilliant  variety  of  your 
attainments  and  accomplishments  do,  I  fear,  flatter 
you  into  the  conceit  that  you  may  '  indulge  your 
genius,'  and  pass  your  life  in  amusement ;  while 
you  smile  at  those  who  think,  and  at  those  who  act. 
But  this  would  be  weak  and  ignoble.  The  success 
of  your  past  studies  ought  to  show  you  how  much 
you  tuny  yet  do,  instead  of  soothing  you  with  the 
reflection  now  much  you  have  done. 

"  Habits  of  seriousness  of  thought  and  action  are 
necessary  to  the  duties,  to  the  importance,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  human  life.  What  is  amiable  gaiety 
at  twenty-four  might  run  the  risk,  if  it  was  unac- 
companied by  other  things,  of  being  thought  frivo- 
lous and  puerile  at  forty-lour.  I  am  so  near  forty- 
four,  that  I  can  give  you  pretty  exact  news  of  that 
dull  country  ;  which  yet  ought  to  interest  you,  as 
you  are  travelling  towards  it,  and  must,  I  hope, 
pass  through  it. 

"  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  my  errors.  I  was 
once  ambitious  to  hnve  made  you  a  much  improved 
edition  of  myself.  If  you  bad  stayed  here,  I  should 
have  laboured  to  do  so,  in  spile  ol  your  impatience  ; 
as  it  is,  I  heartily  pray  that  you  may  make  your- 
self something  much  belter. 

"  You  came  here  so  enrly  as  to  have  made  few 
sacrifices  of  friendship  and  society  at  home.  You 
can  afford  a  good  many  years  for  making  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  still  return  home  young.  You 
do  not  feel  the  force  of  that  word  quite  so  much  as 
1  could  wish  :  But  for  ihe  present  let  me  hope  lhal 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  one  who  has  such  an 
affection  for  you  as  I  have,  will  give  your  country 
some  of  the  attractions  of  home.  If  you  can  be 
allured  to  it  by  ihe  generous  hope  of  increasing  the 
enjoyments  of  my  old  age,  you  will  soon  discover 
in  it  sufficient  excellences  to  love  and  admire  ;  and 
it  will  become  to  you,  in  the  full  force  of  the  term, 
a  home." 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  frequent  as- 
pirations which  we  find  in  his  private  letters, 
after  the  quiet  and  repose  of  an  Academical 
situation,  oitjrht  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  his 
humility,' though  they  are  generally  expressed 
in  language  bearing  that  character.  But  there 
are  other  indications  enough,  and  of  the  most 
unequivocal  description — for  example,  this 
entry  in  1818: — 

" has,  I  think,  a  distaste  forme.    I  think 

the  worse  of  nobody  for  such  a  feeling.  Indeed  I 
often  feel  a  distaste  for  myself ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  esteem  my  own  charseter  in  another 
person.    It  is  more  likely  that  I  should  have  dis- 

respectable  or  disagreeable  qualities,  than  that 

■honk,  havo  an  unreasonable  amipn'hv. 

Vol.  li.  n.  344. 


In  the  same  sad  but  gentle  spirit,  we  bm 
this  entry  in  1822 : — 

"  Walked  a  little  up  the  quiet  valley,  which ■ 
this  cheerful  morning  looked  pretty.  While Mtuaj 
on  the  stone  under  the  tree,  my  mind  was  sooUm 

by  reading  some  passages  of in  the  Quantify 

Review.  With  no  painful  humility  J  felt  that  m 
enemy  of  mine  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue ;  aoi 
that  all  who  think  slightingly  of  me  may  be  right." 

But  the  strongest  and  most  painful  expte> 
sion  of  this  profound  humility  is  to  be  found 
in  a  note  to  his  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Pbik> 
sophy ;  in  which,  after  a  beautiful  culogina 
on  his  deceased  friends.  Mr.  George  Wilra 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lens,  he  adds — 


"  The  present  writer  hopes  that  thegood-i 
reader  will  excuse  him  tor  having  thus,  perhaps 
unseasonably,  bestowed  heartfelt  commeiidsaaa 
on  those  who  were  above  the  pursuit  ol  praise,  aoi 
the  remembrance  of  whose  good  opinion  at.d  good- 
will helps  to  support  him,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
faults  and  vices." 

The  reader  now  knows  enough  of  St 
James'  personal  character  to  enter  readily 
into  the  spirit  of  any  extracts  we  may  lay  be- 
fore him.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are 
supplied  by  his  letters,  journals,  and  occa- 
sional writings,  while  enjoying  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  his  Indian  residence,  or  the 
complete  leisure  of  his  voyage  to  and  from 
that  country:  and,  with  all  due  deference  to 
opposite  opinions,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
should  have  expected.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, it  is  well  known,  had  a  great  relish  for 
Society;  and  had  not  constitutional  vigour 
(after  his  return  from  India)  to  go  through 
much  Business  without  exhaust  ion  and  fatigue. 
In  London  and  in  Parliament,  therefore,  hit 
powerful  intellect  was  at  once  too  much  dis- 
sipated, and  too  much  oppressed ;  and  the 
traces  it  has  left  of  its  exertions  on  those 
scenes  ate  comparatively  few  and  inadequate. 
In  conversation,  no  doubt,  much  that  was  de- 
lightful and  instructive  was  thrown  out;  and, 
for  want  of  a  Boswell,  has  perished  !  Bat, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  thus  lost 
the  light  and  graceful  flowers  of  anecdote  and 
conversation,  we  would  fain  console  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  we  have  secured  the  more 
precious  and  mature  fruits  of  studies  and 
meditations,  which  can  only  be  pursued  to 
advantage,  when  the  cessation  of  more  impor- 
tunate calfs  has  "left  us  leisure  to  be  wise." 

With  reference  to  these  views,  nothing  has 
struck  us  more  than  the  singular  vigour  and 
alertness  of  his  understanding  during  the  dull 
progress  of  his  home  voyage!  Shut  up  in  a 
small  cabin,  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  a  state 
of  languid  health,  and  subject  to  every  sort 
of  annoyance,  he  not  only  rends  with  an  in- 
dustry which  would  not  disgrace  an  ardent 
Academic  studying  for  honours,  but  plunges 
eagerly  into  original  speculations,  and  finish?* 
off  some  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
in  the  language,  in  a  shorter  time  than  would 
be  allowed,  for  such  subjects,  to  a  contractor 
for  leading  paragraphs  to  a  daily  pap*»r.  In 
less  than  a  fortnight,  during  this  vovasn.  he 
seems  to  have  thrown  off  neatly  l  went)  elabo 
rate  character*  of  eminent  authors  or'  slates 
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men  m  English  story — conceived  with  a  just- 
ness, and  executed  with  a  delicacy,  which 
would  seem  unattainable  without  long  medi- 
tation  and  patient  revisal.  We  cannot  uow 
venture,  however,  to  present  our  readers  with 
more  than  a  part  of  one  of  them  ;  and  we  take 
out  extract  from  that  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  In  enrly  youth  he  hod  resisted  the  most  severe 
tests  of  probity.  Neither  the  extreme  poverty  nor 
the  uncertain  income  to  which  the  virtue  of  so  many 
jrien  of  letters  has  yielded,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree weakened  his  integrity,  or  lowered  the  dignity 
of  his  independence.  His  moral  principles  (if  the 
language  n,ay  be  allowed)  partook  of  the  vigour  of 
Urstauding.  He  was  conscientious,  sincere, 
determined  ;  ana  his  pride  was  no  more  titan  a 
jteoily  consciousness  of  superiority  in  the  most  valu- 
able qualities  of  human  nature.  His  friendships 
were  not  only  firm,  but  generous  and  tender,  be- 
neath a  rugged  exterior.  He  wounded  none 
feelings  which  the  habits  of  his  life  enabled  htm  in 


estimate  ;  but  he  had  become  too  hardened  by  se- 
rious distress  nol  to  contract  some  disregard  for 
those  minor  delicacies  which  become  so  keenly  sen- 
sible, in  a  calm  and  prosperous  fortune,  fie  was  a 
Tory,  not  without  some  propensities  towards  Jaeob- 
Itisra;  and  a  High  Churchman,  with  more  attachment 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  and  a  splendid  worship 
than  is  quite  consistent  wiih  the  spirit  of  Proie-toni- 
ieiu.  On  these  subjects  he  neither  permitted  himself 
toduubt.  nor  tolerated  diff'-renee  of  opinion  in  others. 
But  the  rifoul  ol  his  understanding  is  no  more  lo 
be  estimated  by  his  opinions  on  subjects  win  re  it 
was  bound  by  his  prejudices,  than  the  strength  of  a 
■tan's  body  by  'In-  efforts  of  a  limb  in  letter-  II1- 
oonversiiti on.  which  was  one  nf  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  Ins  extensive  influence,  was  artificial, 
dogmatical,  sententious,  and  poignant  ;  adapted, 
wuh  the  most  admirable  vers»tility,  to  everv  sub- 
I  it  arose,  nnd  distinguished  by  an  almost  >m- 

Earalleled  power  of  serious  repartee.     He  seems  to 
ave  considered  himself  as  a  tort  rial  mag- 
istrate, who  inflicted  severe  pin.!-"! nl  lr.,ni  just 

His  course  of  life  led  him  to  treat  those 
j'ies,  which  such  severity  wounds,  as  fantas- 
tic and  effeminate  ;  and  lie  sjflll  'oo  late 
to  acquire  those  habiis  of  politeness  which  are  a  sub- 
sti'me  for  natural  deli.: 

'*  In  i he  progress]  of  English  style,  three  periods 
may  be  costly  distinguished.     The  first  pen  .1  .,. 
tended  irnm  Sir  Thomas  Mora  la  Lord  Clarendon, 
During  great  part  of  this  period,  the 
of  the  rudeness  and  fluctuation  of  an  unformed  lan- 
in  which   iisp   had   not  yet   determined  the 
words  that  were  lo  be  English.     Writers  hud  not 
yet  discovered  ibe  combination  of  word-  w  hi.-b  boat 
amis  the  original  structure  and  immutable  , 
lion  of  our  language.     While  the  terms  were  Eng- 
lish, the  arrangement  was  Latin — theexelu- 
guage  of  learning,  and  that  in  which  every  truth,  in 
•  ,  and  every  model  of  elegance,    was  then 
contemplated  hy  youth.     For  a  ceniurv  and  a  half, 
ineffectual  attempts  were  mode  to  bend  our  vulgar 
tongue  to  the  genius  of  the  language  • 
■apcrior;  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  though  not 
without  a  capricious  mixture  of  coarse  idiom,  may 
be  called  the  Latin,  or  pedantic  age,  of  our  style. 

"  In  ihe  second  period,  which  extend,  rd  lr..m  ibe 
Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  eigh'eenih  ceriturv,  a 
•cries  of  writers  appeared ,  of  less  genius  indeed  than 
their  predecessors,  but  more  successful  in  their  expe- 
riments 10  discover  the  mode  of  writing  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.  About  the  same  pe- 
riod that  a  simitar  change  wan  effected  in  France 
by  Pascal,  ihey  began  to  banish  from  style,  learned 
as  well  ts  vulgar  phraseology  :  and  to  confine  them- 
■  the  pan  of  the  language  natnrallv  used  in 
general  conversation  hy  well-educated  men.     That 

mobile    r i   "Inch   lies  between   vulgarity  and 

pedantry,    remains    commonly   unchanged,   while 


both  extremes  are  condemned  to  perpetual  revolu- 
tion. Those  who  select  words  from  that  permanent 
part  of  a  language,  and  who  arrange  them  according 
10  lis  natural  order,  have  discovered  the  true  secret 
of  rendering  their  writings  permanent  ;  uud  ot  pre- 
serving that  rank  among  the  classical  writers  of 
their   country,    which   men  of  greater  intellectual 

fiower  have  failed  to  attain.  Of  these  writers,  wbosaj 
sngunge  has  not  vet  been  at  all  superannuated, 
Cowley  was  probably  the  earliest,  as  Dryden  and 
Addison  were  assuredly  the  greatest. 

"The  third  period  maj  be  culled  the  Rhetorical, 
and  is  distinguished  hy  the  prevalence  of  a  school 
of  writers,  of  which  Johnson  was  ihe  founder.  Tho 
fundamental  character  of  litis  style  is.  Unit  it  em- 
ploys undisguised  art,  where  classical  writers  appear 
only  lo  obey  the  impulse  of  a  cultivated  and  adorned 
nature,  6lc. 

"  As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robust,  but  neither 
nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style,  thoagl 
significant,  nervous,  and  even  majestic,  was  void 
of  all  grace  and  ease;  and  being  the  most  unlike 
of  all  styles  lo  the  natural  effusion  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  bod  the  least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  elo- 
quence. During  the  period,  how  near  u  cluir,  in 
which  he  was  a  favourite  model,  a  stiff  symmetry 
and  tedious  monotony  succeeded  to  that  various 
uh  which  the  loste  of  Addison  diversified 
his  periods,  and  to  that  natural  imngery  winch  his 
beautiful  genius  seemed  with  gracelul  Dt  gligi 
scatter  over  his  composition." 

We  atop  here  lo  remark,  that,  though  con- 
curring in  the  substance  of  this  masterly  elns- 
if  <mii  writers,  we  should  yet  he  dis- 
posed lo  except  to  that  part  of  it  which 
represents  the  first  introduction  of  Bofl,  grace- 
ful, and  idiomatic  English  as  not  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  nt  least  as  old  as  Chaucer.  The  E 
Bible  is  full  of  it ;  and  il  is  among  the  most 
common,  as  well  a~  tin-  most  beautiful,  of  the 
many  languages  spoken  by  Shakes; 
La)  niir  his  verse  aside,  there  are  in  his  tongef 
passages  of  prose — and  in  the  serious,  ;-- 
ni  the  humorous  parts — in  Hamlet,  ami  Rru- 
lits,  and  Nhvl'ick,  and  Henry  V.,  as.  well  as  in 
Falstaff.  anil  Touchstone,  Rosalind,  and  Bene- 
dick, a  staple  of  sweet,  mellow,  and  natural 
English,  altogether u  free  and  elegant  as  that 
of  Addison,  and  fot  the  most  part  i 
ous  and  more  richly  cotourwl.  The  -.tmemny 
he  said,  with  some  exceptions,  ol  the  oilier 
dramatists  of  that  age.  Sn  James  - 
perhaps  as  lo  lite  grave  and  authoritative  ej  ti- 
ters of  prose  ;  but  few  of  the  nils  of  Queen 
Anne's  lime  were  of  that  description  Wo 
shall  only  add  that  part  of  the  sequel  which 
contains  the  authors  general  account  ol  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

"  Whenever  understanding  alone  is  sufficient  for 
poetical  criticism,  the  decisions  of  Johnson  are 
generally  nghi  Bui  the  beauties  of  poetry  must 
be  frit  i  oises  are  investigssW 

isa  poetical  sensibility,  which  in  the  progress  of  the 
mind  becomes  as  distinct  a  powet  as  a  musical  ear 
or  a  pin  \V ii horn  a  considerable  de- 

gree of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  mini  •<]  the 
greatest  understanding  lo  speak  of  the  higher  ht-au- 
lies  of  poetry,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  lo  speak  of 
colours.  Hut  to  culiivate  such  a  t.ilcnt  was  wholly 
foreign  from  the  worldly  sagacity  and  slern  shrewd- 
ness of  Johnson.  As  in  Ins  judgment  of  hie  and 
character,  so  in  bis  cnin-ism  on  poetry,  be  wast 
sort  nf  free-thinker.  He  suspected  the  refined  of 
afTeclniion  ;  he  rejected  the  enlhusiaclic  a*  absurd, 
and  lie  took  it  for  granted  that  the  mi*.tvxav»  •*-» 
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unintelligible.  Ho  came  into  the  world  when  the 
school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  gave  the  law  to  English 
poetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to 
be  a  lofty  and  vigorous  declaimer  in  harmonious 
verse ;  beyond  that  school  his  unforced  admiration 
perhaps  scarcely  soared ;  and  his  highest  effort  of 
criticism  was  accordingly  the  noble  panegyric  on 
Dryden.  His  criticism  owed  its  popularity  as  much 
to  its  defects  as  to  its  excellences.  It  was  on  a  level 
with  the  majotiy  of  readers — persons  of  good  sense 
and  information,  but  of  no  exquisite  sensibility;  and 
to  their  minds  it  derived  a  false  appearance  of  so- 
lidity, from  that  very  narrowness,  which  excluded 
tho.-e  grander  efforts  of  imagination  to  which  Aris- 
totle and  Bacon  have  confined  the  name  of  poetry." 

The  admirable  and  original  delineation, 
of  which  this  is  but  a  small  part,  appears  to 
have  been  the  task  of  one  disturbed  and 
sickly  day.  We  have  in  these  volumes  char- 
acters of  Hume,  Swift,  Lord  Mansfield,  Wilkes, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Franklin,  Sheridan,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  Louis  XIV.,  and  some  others,  all 
finished  with  the  same  exquisite  taste,  and 
conceived  in  the  same  vigorous  and  candid 
spirit;  besides  which,  it  appears  from  the 
Journal,  that  in  the  same  incredibly  short 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  he  had 
made  similar  delineations  of  Lord  North, 
Paley,  George  Grenville,  C.  Townshend,  Tur- 
got,  Malesherbes,  Young,  Thomson,  Aik en- 
side.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Lord  Oxford; 
though  (we  know  not  from  what  cause)  none 
of  these  last  mentioned  appear  in  the  present 
publication. 

During  the  same  voyage,  the  perusal  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters  engages  him 
(at  intervals)  for  about  a  fortnight;  in  the 
couisc  of  which  he  has  noted  down  in  his 
Journal  more  just  and  delicate  remarks  on  her 
chatacter,  and  that  of  her  age,  than  we  think 
are  any  where  else  to  be  met  with.  But  we 
cannot  now  venture  on  any  extract;  and  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  admirable 
remarks  on  the  true  tone  of  polite  conversa- 
tion and  familiar  letters, — suggested  by  the 
same  fascinating  collection : — 

"  When  a  woman  of  fueling,  fancy,  and  accom- 
plishment has  learned  to  converse  with  ease  and 
grace,  from  lon«  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society,  and  when  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she 
must  write  letters  as  they  ought  to  be  written ;  if 
she  has  acquired  just  as  much  habitual  correctness 
as  is  reconcilable  with  the  air  of  negligence.  A 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  burst  of  feeling,  a  flash  of 
eloquence  may  be  allowed  ;  but  the  intercourse  of 
society,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows 
no  more.  Though  interdicted  from  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  with- 
out a  resource.  There  is  a  part  of  language  which 
is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer.  and 
which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  ap- 
proach wM  dread ;  it  is  formed  of  the  most  familiar 
phrases  and  turns  in  daily  use  by  the  generality  of 
men,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing 
upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings  and  strong 
passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  such  phrases  which  produces  what  may  be 
called  colloquial  eloquence.  Conversation  and  let- 
ters  may  he  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation, 
without  departing  from  their  character.  Any  thing 
may  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  the  tone  of  society. 
The  highest  guests  are  welcome  if  they  come  in 
the  easy  undress  of  the  club ;  the  strongest  meta- 
phor appears  without  violence,  if  it  \*  familiarly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch  the  warm- 
est feeling,  if  we  perceive  that  it  is  intentionally 


lowered  in  expression,  out  of  condescension  to  m 
calmer  temper.  It  is  thus  that  harangues  ai;d  dec- 
lamations, the  last  proof  of  bad  taste  and  bad  rcu 
ners  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  the  i*:cj 
and  the  heart  find  the  means  of  pouring  tonkti 
their  stores.  To  meet  this  despised  pari  ol  latiguip 
in  a  polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effect!  J 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  a  constant  source  of  agrreabli 
surprise.  This  is  increased,  when  a  few  bolder 
and  higher  words  are  happily  wrought  into  the  :ei- 
lure  of  this  familiar  eloquence.  To  tind  v>  hat  seem 
so  unlike  auihor-crafl  in  a  book,  raise*  the  pleases, 
astonishment  to  its  highest  degree.  1  once  iboogat 
of  illustrating  my  notions  by  numerous  exampm 
from  '  La  SevigneV  And  I  must,  some  day  at 
01  her,  do  so;  though  1  think  it  I  he  resource  of  t 
buigler,  who  is  nut  enougii  master  of  language  is 
convey  his  conceptions  into  the  minds  ot  oiben. 
The  style  of  Mudame  de  Sevigne  is  evidently  copied, 
not  only  by  l-er  worshipper.  Walpole,  but  even  by 
Gray ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  mer- 
its of  his  matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imi- 
tator, and  of  a  college  recluse." 

How  many  debatable  points  are  fairly  set- 
tled by  the  following  short  and  vigorous  re- 
marks, in  the  Journal  for  1811 : — 

"  Finished  George  Rose's  '  Observations  on 
Fox's  History,'  which  are  tedious  and  inefficient. 
That  James  was  more  influenced  by  a  passion  for 
arbitrary  power  than  by  Popish  bigot  rv,  is  an  iota 
refinement  in  Fox:  tie  liked  both  Popery  sad 
tyranny;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  did  not  himself 
know  which  he  liked  best.  But  I  take  it  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  English  people,  at  the  Revolution, 
dreaded  his  love  of  Popery  more  than  his  love  of 
tyranny.  This  was  in  them  Protestant  bigotry. 
not  reason :  But  the  instinct  of  their  bigotry  pointed 
right.  Popery  was  then  the  nsme  for  the  taction 
wliich  supported  civil  and  religious  tyranny  in 
Europe:  To  be  a  Papist  was  to  be  a  partisan  of  lis 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV." 

There  is  in  the  Bombay  Journal  of  the  fame 
year,  a  beautiful  essay  on  Novels,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  fiction  in  general,  the  whole 
of  which  we  should  like  to  extract ;  but  i!  is 
far  too  long.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  as  all  fiction  must  seek  to  interest  by 
representing  admired  qualities  in  an  exagge- 
rated form,  and  in  striking  aspects,  it  must 
tend  to  raise  the  standard,  and  increase  the 
admiration  of  excellence.  In  answer  to  an 
obvious  objection,  he  proceeds— 

"  A  man  who  should  feel  all  ibe  various  senti- 
ments of  morality,  in  the  proportions  in  wliich  tiiey 
are  inspired  by  the  Iliad,  would  certainly  l*  far 
from  a  perfectly  good  man.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Iliad  did  not  produce  great  moral  benefit. 
To  determine  that  point,  we  must  ascertain  whether 
a  man,  formed  by  the  Iliad,  would  be  better  than 
the  ordinary  man  of  the  country,  at  Ike  time  ia 
wliich  it  appeared.  It  is  true  that  it  too  much  in- 
spires an  admiration  for  ferocious  courage.  That 
admiration  was  then  prevalent,  and  every  circum 
stance  served  to  strengthen  it.  Bui  the  Iliad 
breathes  many  other  sentiments,  less  prevalent 
less  favoured  by  the  slate  of  society,  and  calculated 
gradually  to  mitigate  the  predominant  passion.  The 
friendship  and  sorrow  of  Achilles  for  r  ntroclus.  the 
patriotic  valour  of  Hector,  ihe  paternal  affliction  of 
Priam,  would  slowly  introduce  more  humane  affec- 
tions. If  they  had  not  been  combined  with  the  ad 
miration  of  barbarous  courage,  they  would  not  havs 
been  popular ;  and  consequently  ihey  would  havs 
found  no  entry  into  those  savage*  hearts  which  they 
were  destined  (I  do  not  say  intruded)  to  solien.  It 
is  therefore  clear,  from  the  very  nature  of  poetry, 
that  the  poet  must  inspire  somewhat  better  morals 
than  those  around  him ;  though,  to  bo  effectual  icd 
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f  il    hie  morals  must  nol  be  totally  unlike  those 

,  Titrira.     If  the  Iliad  should,  in  a  long 

ct,  have  inflamed  the  ambition  and  le- 

•  w  individual!,  even  thnt  evil,  great  an 

.   will  be  far  from  balancing  all  the  | 

which)  for  three  thousand  years,  it  has 

i  poupnj  iris  i'l  youth;  and  which 

lies  lu  infuae,  nided  l>y  the  dignity  of 

;i!y,  and  hy  all  the  fire  and  splendour  of  poetry. 

•ncceeding  generation,  ns  it  refines,  requires 

r.ilarJ  10  be  proportinnobly  raised. 

ply  these  remarks,  wiih  the  necessary  modi- 

».  to  ihoM  Actions  copied  from  common  life 

Novels,  winch  are  not  above  a  century  old, 

i   he  multiplication  and  the  importance. 

rrll  literary  as  moral,  are  characteristic  features 

iiul.     Theie  may  t<e  persons  now  alive  who 

t  the  pubhen'  i  Jones,' at  least, 

of  '  Clarissa.'     Since    that    lime,   probahly 

"ov»ls  have  appeared  of  the  first  rank — a 

umber,  ol  sueh  n  kind,  in  anv  depart. 

i  of  literature  (hy  the  help  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Miss  Edgewonh  we  may  now  at  least  doubts 

— and  tbe  whole  da*-*  ol  novels  must 

had  more  influence  on  the  public  than  all 

■  ns  of  books  combined.     Nothing  popular 
rmdnus.    Whatever  influences  multitudes. 

ust  I"  oruble  imparlance.     Bacon  nnd 

would  have  coiitempl  eed  with  inqu 
s  literary  revolution." 

Aipf  soon  after,  while  ndmitling  that  Tom 
ones  (for  example)  is  so  far  from  being  a 
noral  book  as  to  be  tleservitig  of  the  severest 
(•probation,  he  aittla — 

Vet  even  in  this  extreme  Base,  I  must  observe 
the  same  bond  In 

■■ityofBlifil.  ■  risyofThwaekum 

jinro  ;  that  Jones  himself  is  interesting  hy 
i  frankness,  spirit,  kindness,  and  Fidelity — all  vir- 
i  of  the  first  class.  The  objection  is  the  same 
lis  principle  with  that  to  ibe  Iliad.  The  ancient 
rely  presents  war — the  m 
he  one  w  bat  was  most  interesting  in  publir 
I  ilie  other  what  is  most  brilliant  in  private 
-end  bmh  with  en  unfortunate  disregard  of  moral 
slraint." 

The  entry  under  6th  March,  1817,  I 
ic  writer  of  this  article,  a  melancholy  inter- 
en   at   tin*  i   time.     It  refers 
motion  recently  made  in  the  Ronse  nf 
Jomrnons  for  a  new  writ,  on  the  death  of  Ml 
amer.    The  red  h  which  it  closes 

■  e  think,  be  interesting  always. 

•  h  6ih — The  only  event  which  now  ap- 

■  resting  to  me,  us   ■  |  the    House 
imnns  on  Monday.     Lord   Morpeth  opened 

in  a  speech  so  perfect,  ihat   it  might  ho\< 

slegsni  Eng- 

-  nted,  and  ron'nined.  bv  aaort  of  pru- 
nre  which   is  a  part  of  Ins'e,  within  safe  limits; 
slid  over  the  thinnest  ice  with. nit  cracking  it. — 
filled  well  what  would   have  been  the  va- 
I  rver  nl   Horner's  public 
talents.     Manners  Sutton's  n 
evh  was  a  tribute  ofsAeclion  from  a  pi 
nir  a  political  enemv  ;   Lord   Lsscellee.  at  the 
of  the  Ol  ■    man  ol   Bnj 

flvciins  d    most   mi  i 

hiring.  '  that  H 

ken  on  ibis  occasion,  it  would 
it  unanimous,'    I  may  snv  will 

:  my  words  uttered  with- 

eist  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  and  that 

■nich  honour  paid  in  any  ns. 

A  Howard 

nd  an  English  House  of  Commons  adop'cd,  the 

opoaitio.'i,  of  thus  honouring  the   memory  of  a 


man  of  lliiriy. eight,  the  son  nf  a  shopkeeper,  who 
never  filled  an  office,  or  had  the  pi/n 
a  living  creature,  uud  whose  grand  title  in  ihta  dis* 
c  Bow  honour- 
able to  the  age  and  to  the  House!  A  en, miry  where 
such  sentiments  prevail  is  not  ripe  for  desirn 

Sir  James  could  not  but  feel,  in  the  narrow 
circles  of  Bombay,  the  great  superiori 
London  society;  and  he  has  thus  reco'ided 
his  sense  of  it : — 

"In  great  capitals,  men  of  different  provinces, 
I  pursuits  are  brought  together  in  so- 
ciety, and  are  obliged  lo  acquire  a  hat-. 
a"d  manner  n 

Hence  ihey  ore  raised  above  frivolity,  and  are  di- 
vested of  pedantry.    In  small  soi 

l>y  necessity  ;  they  have  lower,  but 
more  urjioni  subjects,  which  nre  iolsresiing  to  all, 
level  to  nil  rapacities,  and  require  no  effort  ur  prcpa- 
o|  mind." 

He  might  have  added,  that  in  a  great  capi- 
tal  I  he  best  of  all  sorts  is  to  be  met  with 
that  the  adherents  even  of  the  moat  extreme 
or  fantastic  opinions  are  there  so  numerous, 
and  generally  so  ,,lt,l,  ns   to 

command  a  deference  and  regard  ilint  would 
scarcely  be  shown  In  ihem  when  appearing 
a*  insulated  individuals;  ntul  tints  it  ha] 

si  toleration,  and  true  modesty,  as  well 
as  their  polite  simulant,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  out  of  bs.    This,  nowerer,  is 

true  only  of   those   who   mix  largely   in   iho 

I  society  of  Buch  places.     Km   bigots 
all  sorts,  they  are  hot-beda 
and   seats  of  corruption;  si:  r  ab- 

surd or  revolting  their  tenets  may  I>h,  such 
persons  are  sure  lo  meet  enO  r  fil- 

lown  la  nnimiiiiiun  rarh  othni  h  iLi  provm- 
ces,  a  believer  in  animal  magnelism  or  Ger- 
man metaphysicf  utd  no 
encouragement ;  but  in  a  place  like  London 
they  make  a  littie  coterie;  who  herd  together, 
exchange  flatteries,  and  lake  tbemaelrea  foi 

The  editor  1ms  incorporated  with  his  work 
some  letters  addressed  to  him  by  friet 
his  fall-  oi,  «  of  his 

earliei  lite,  or  observations  on  his  chi 

:  its.    Il  was  natural  for  a  person  whose 

tluded  bim  from  speaking  on  his  own 

authority  of  any  but  recent  transactions,  to 

seek  for  this  assistance  ;  and  the  information 

contributed  by  Lord  Abinger  and  Mr.  Basil 

1  n  (the  former  especially)  is  Vi  i ) 

The  other  letters  present  us  wiih  little 
han  the  opinion  of  the  writers  as  to  his 
character.  If  these  should  be  thought  too 
laudatory,  there  is  another  character  which 
has  lately  fallen  under  our  eye,  whn  i 
taitily  is  not  liable  to  thai  objection.  In  the 
-Talk"  of  the  I  leridge,  wo 

lind  these  words: — "  I  tloubl  if  Mackintosh 
ever  heartily  appr 

n.    After  all  his  Ho i  lliant 

enidition,  you  can  rarely  carry  off  any  thing 
worth  preserving.  Yon  might  not  improperly 
ndiouse  10  101!' " 
We  ti  iah  to  speak  tenderly  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, and  we  believe  of  ami  .linns, 
whn  has  been  «o  recently  removed  from  Ins 
friends  and  admirers.    But  so  \>o,ivy\\fiii»  v 
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misiudgment  as  this,  and  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  If 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  any  talent  more 
conspicuous  and  indisputable  than  another,  it 
■was  that  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  eminent 
and  original  men.  His  great  learning  and 
singular  soundness  of  judgment  enabled  him 
to  do  this  truly;  while  his  kindness  of  na- 
ture, his  zeal  for  human  happiness,  and  his 
perfect  freedom  from  prejudice  or  vanity, 
prompted  him,  above  most  other  men,  to  do 
it  heartily.  And  then,  as  to  his  being  a  person 
from  whose  conversation  little  could  be  car- 
ried away,  why  the  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  thing  about  it,  was  that  the  whole 
of  it  might  be  carried  away — it  was  so  lucid, 
precise,  and  brilliantly  perspicuous !  The  joke 
of  the  "  warehouse  to  let "  is  not,  we  confess, 
quite  level  to  our  capacities.  It  can  scarcely 
mean  (though  that  is  the  most  obvious  sense) 
that  the  head  was  empty — as  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  even  of  this  splenetic 
delineation.  If  it  was  intended  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  ready  for  the  indiscriminate  re- 
ception of  any  thing  which  any  one  might 
choose  to  put  into  it,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
gross  misconception;  as  we  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Coleridge  must  often  have  sufficiently 
experienced.  And.  by  whom  is  this  dis- 
covery, that  Mackintosh's  conversation  pre- 
sented nothing  that  could  be  carried  away, 
thus  confidently  announced?  Why,  by  the, 
very  individual  against  whose  own  oracular 
and  interminable  talk  the  same  complaint  has 
been  made,  by  friends  and  by  foes,  and  with 
an  unanimity  unprecedented,  for  the  iBst  forty 
years.  The  admiring,  or  rather  idolizing  ne- 
phew, who  has  lately  put  forth  this  hopeful 
specimen  of  his  relics,  has  recorded  in  the 
preface,  that  "his  conversation  at  all  times 
required  attention ;  and  that  the  demand  on 
the  intellect  of  the  hearer  was  often  very 
great :  and  that,  when  he  pot  into  his  'huge 
circuit '  and  large  illustrations,  most  people 
had  lost  him,  and  naturally  enough  supposed 
that  hi'  had  lost  himself."  Nay,  speaking  to 
this  very  point,  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
"carrving  away"  any  definite  notions  from 
what  he  said,  the  partial  kinsman  is  pleased 
to  inform  us,  that,  with  all  his  familiarity  with 
the  inspired  style  of  his  relative,  he  himself 
has  often  cone  away,  after  listening  to  him 
for  several  delightful  hours,  with  diversmasses 
of  reasoning  in  his  head,  but  without  being 
able  to  perceive  what  connection  they  had 
with  each  other.  "  In  such  cases,"  he  adds, 
"I  have  mused,  sometimes  even  for  days  after- 
wards, upon  the  words,  till  at  lengln,  spon- 
taneously as  it  were,  the  fire  would  kindle," 
&c.  &c.  And  this  is  the  person  who  is  pleased 
to  denounce  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  an  ordi- 
nary man ;  and  especially  to  object  to  his  con- 
versation, that,  though  brilliant  and  fluent, 
there  was  rarely  any  thing  in  it  which  could 
he  carried  away ! 

An  attack  so  unjust  and  so  arrogant  leads 
naturally  to  comparisons,  which  it  could  be 
easy  to  follow  out  to  the  signal  discomfiture 
of  the  party  attacking.  But  without  going 
beyond  what  i&  thus  forced  upon  our  notice, 


we  shall  only  say,  that  nothing  could  possillj 
set  the  work  before  us  in  so  favourable  i 
point  of  view,  as  a  comparison  between  i: 
and  the  volumes  of  "Table  Talk/'  to  whick 
we  have  already  made  reference  —  unlets, 
perhaps,  it  were  the  contrast  of  the  two  minds 
which  are  respectively  portrayed  in  these 
publications. 

In  these  memorials  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, we  trace  throughout  the  workings  of  » 
powerful  and  unclouded  intellect,  nourished 
by  wholesome  learning,  raised  and  instructed 
by  fearless  though  reverent  questionings  of 
the  sages  of  other  times  (which  is  the  per- 
mitted Necromancy  of  the  wise),  exercised 
by  free  discussion  with  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  living,  and  made  acquainted  with 
its  own  strength  and  weakness,  not  only  by 
a  constant  intercourse  with  other  powerful 
minds,  but  by  mixing,  with  energy  and  de- 
liberation, in  practical  business  and  affaire: 
and  here  pouring  itself  out  in  a  delightful 
miscellany  of  elegant  criticism,  original  spe- 
culation, and  profound  practical  suggestions 
on  politics,  religion,  history,  and  all  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  duties,  the  arts  and  the  ele- 
gances of  life — all  expressed  with  a  beautiful 
clearness  and  tempered  dignity — breathing 
the  purest  spirit  of  good-will  to  mankind— 
and  brightened  not  merely  by  an  ardent  hope, 
but  an  assured  faith  in  their  constant  advance- 
ment in  freedom,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 

On  all  these  points,  the  "Table  Talk  "  of 
his  poetical  contemporary  appears  to  us  to 
present  a  most  mortifying  contrast;  and  to 
render  back  merely  the  image  of  a  moody 
mind,  incapable  of  mastering  its  own  imagin- 
ing^ and  constantly  seduced  by  them,  or  by 
a  misdirected  ambition,  to  attempt  impracti- 
cable things:  —  naturally  attracted  by  dim 
paradoxes  rather  than  lucid  tiuths,  ar.d  pre- 
ferring, for  the  most  patt,  the  obscure  and  ne- 
glected parts  of  learning  to  those  that  are 
useful  and  clear — marching,  in  short,  at  all 
times,  under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  the 
Pillar  of  Smoke — and,  like  the  body  of  its 
original  followers,  wandering  all  his  days  in 
the  desert,  without  ever  coming  in  sight  of 
the  promised  land. 

Consulting  little  at  any  time  with  any  thing 
but  his  own  prejudices  and  fancies,  he  "seems, 
in  his  latter  days,  to  have  withdiawn  alto- 
gether from  the  correction  of  equal  minds; 
and  to  have  nourished  the  assurance  of  his 
own  infallibility,  by  delivering  mystical  ora- 
cles from  his  cloudy  shrine,  all  day  long,  to  a 
small  set  of  disciples,  to  whom  neither  ques- 
tion nor  interruption  was  allowed.  The  result 
of  this  necessarily  was,  an  excaerbation  of  all 
the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  mind  ;  a  daily 
increasing  ignorance  of  the  course  of  opinions 
and  affairs  in  the  world,  anil  a  proportional 
confidence  in  his  own  dogmas  and  dieams, 
which  might  have  been  shaken,  at  least,  it 
not  entirely  subverted,  by  a  closer  contact 
with  the  general  mass  of  intelligence.  Un- 
fortunately this  unhealthful  training  (pecu- 
liarly unhealthful  for  such  a  constitution)  pro- 
duced not  merely  a  great  eruption  of  ridicn* 
lous  blunders,  and  -pitiable  prejudices,  bo! 


LrFE  OF 

ns  at  last  lo  have  brought  on  a  confirmed 
I  thoroughly  diseased  habit  of  uncharitable- 
misanthropic  anticipations  "I  c"r- 
in  and  misery  throughout   i 

Tin'  iiionsof  the 

lieh  we  have  alluded  have  now  brought 
•  inces,   not  only  of  iutemperalc 
of  men  of  the  highest   intellect  and 
unquestioned  purity,  but  such  predie- 
finm  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
been  contented  to  receive  as  improve- 
its,  and  such  suggestionsof  intolerant  and 
tallica]  Remedies,  as  no  man  would  be- 
iMtn  a  cultivated  mlel- 
of  the  present  age — if  the  caily  history 
■II la r  intellect  had  not  im 
aptitude  for  all  extreme  opinions, 
tred  us  for  the  usual  conversion  ol 
ne  into  another, 
nd   it  is  worth  while  to  mark  here  also, 
in 

lunin   w  it  1 1  mankind,  the  advan- 
sober  and  well-regulated  under- 
ill   always  have  over  one  which 
to  1"  ind  trusting 

lo  an   erroneous  opinion  of  its  own 
lo  a  true  sense  of  it.  grvi ■> 
:  strong  impreH 
all  other  reason  and  authority. 
James  Mackintosh  had,  in  his  you:' 
eh  ai  I  as  much  consciousm 

'  as  Mr   Coleridge  could  have:   But  the 
lux  early  aberrations  (in  his 
hi  over  estimate  of  the 

■  ;  and  a  nn  I  mate 

w  iih  which  inch  experiments 
to  be  attended)  ami  ihn  value  o 

ul  iar  forms.  Yet. 
nthnsiasra  I 
■   ill  •  relative  value  of  these  np- 
•  'lily  admitted  and  rec- 
ti the  error),  he  never  for  an  instant  di-- 
■d  the  existence  of  hoth  element!  in  the 
to  throw  a  don 

inch  civil  so- 
On  the  contrary,  in  his  earliest 
writings,  be  poi 
add)  to  ill-  great  instituli  pertj 

iithority 
iw  being 

a  slate,  and  ili"  well-being  of  any  hit 

■  •>!.  therefore,  that  when 

-  too  sanguine  expectations 

i  Revolution,  he  had  nothing 

i    in  the  -  of  bis 

-;   and  merely  tempering  their  an- 

with  the  gravity  and  caution  of 

jturi  'hem  out  again 

ihe  world,  wiih  ihe accumulated 

a  \>ho]r  life  of  consistency  and 

eriod  of  that  life,  did  he  lad 

2rt  the   right  of  the  people  lo  political 

dora  ;  and  to  the  proti 

enacted  by  representa- 

ii  by  themselves:    And   he 

1  a  syllable  that  could  lie  con- 

:in  approval,  or  even  an  acquies- 

iii  persecution  ami  intolerance;  or  in 

ru.ii iiciiaiicc  of  authotity  for  any  other 


purpose  than  lo  give  effect  to  the  enlightened 
and  deliberate  will  of  the  comn 
enforce  these  doctrines  his  who 
ml  though  not  permit: 
plele  either  of  the  great  works  he  had  pro- 
jected, he  was  enabled   to 
portions  of  each,  sufficient  not  only  fully  to 
lie  his  principles,  bus  I  clear 

view  of  the  whole  design,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  succeeding  artist  to  | 
with  the  execution.    Look  now  upon  tin 
side  of  the  parallel. 

Mt.  Coleridge,  too,  was  an  early  and  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but 
the  fruits  of  that  admiration  in  /i. 
a  reasoned  and  statesmanlike  upol.-. 
some  of  its  faults  and  excesses,  but  a  n  solu- 
tion lo  advance  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
at  a  Bull  quicker  rate,  by  letting  before  their 
eves  the  pattern  of  a  yet  more  exquisite  form 
of  society  !     Ami  a  full- 

gniwn  man,  he  aclenl  i,  i!  he  did 

not  originate,  the  scheme  of  what  be  and  Ins 
friends  called  a  Panlisocracy— a  form  of  so- 
ciety in  which  there  was  to  be  neither  law 
nor  government,  neither  priest,  judge,  nor 
magistrate — in  which  all  properly  was  to  be 
and  every  man  l"fi  to  act  upon 

duty  and  affect 
This  fact  is  enough: — And  whether  he  af- 
leiwanls  passed  through  Ihe  <  Jaco- 

bin, which  In 

in,  which  be  seems  to  mini.' 
of  no  consequence.    The  character  ol  his  un- 
derstan  ■''</  with  all  reasonable 

II   ;if   the  authority  that  is  doe  to  the 
anli-refoiin  and  anti-toleration  maxima  which 

ma  to  have  apt 

Till  we  saw  l]  mnus  publi- 

cation, we  had.  to  be  sure,  i  ion  of 

Ihe  extent  to  which  these  compensating  max- 
ims were  carried  ;  and  wo  now  tin. 

of  the  Conservatives  (who  were  not  originally 

Panlisocratists)  will  venture  to  adopt  them. 
Not  only  is  the  Reform  Bill  denounced  as  the 
spawn   of   mere   wick.  UStice,   and 

ignorance;  and  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons as  "  low,  vulvar,  meddli 

ry  thing  noble  itm\    r<  ill   ihe 

wiae  and  the  good,  we  are  -ill.  in 

every   . 
w  iih  '..  i  mnit, 

bruttdittd  as  it  is  by  the  predominai of  de- 

v,  in  England, France, and  Belgium!" 
And  then  the  remedy  la,  lhal  they  wil 

w.  though 
prehensible   form,  of    "Pure   Monartl 
which  the  reason  of  the  people  shall  I 
efficient  in  the  apparent  Will  of  the  K 
Moreover,  he  is  for  n  total  dissolution  of  the 
union  with  Ireland,  ami 

rate  ami  independent  kingdom.    He  is  against 

emancipation — sees  no  use  in  reducing 

on — ami  designates  Malthas1  demon- 

trationof  a  mere  matter  of  fact  h\  a  redundant 

accumulation  of  evidence,  by  Ihe  polite  and 

.it  ion  of  "t 
seats  it  as  more  disgraceful  and  abominable 
than  any  thing  that  thi  I  wick- 

edness of  man  have  ever  before  £iveu.lwx\k.\». 


• 
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Sach  as  his  temperance  and  candour  are  in 
politic*.  lh';y  are  also  in  religion  ;  and  recom- 
mended aiid  excused  by  the  same  flagrant 
contradiction  to  his  early  tenets.  Whether  he 
ever  was  a  proper  Moravian  or  not  we  care 
not  to  inquiie.  It  is  admitted,  and  even  stated 
eomewhat  boasting]}'  in  this  book,  that  he  was 
m  bold  D.ssenter  from  the  church.  He  thanks 
heaven,  indeed,  that  he  "had  gone  much 
farther 'than  the  Unitarians!"  And  to  make 
his  bold  ipss  still  more  engaging,  he  had  gone 
these  lengths,  not  only  against  the  authority 
of  our  Doctors,  but  against  the  clear  and  ad- 
mitted doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
themselves '  " '  What  care  I,'  I  said,  •  for  the 
PJatoui.-msof  John,  or  the  Rabbinismsof  Paul  ? 
My  cons  ience  revolts?' — That  was  the  ground 
of  my  Unitarianism."  And  by  and  by,  this 
infallible  and  oracular  person  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  others,  indeed,  may  do  as  they 
choose,  but  he,  for  his  part,  can  never  allow 
that  Unitarians  are  Christians !  and,  giving  no 
credit  for  "  revolting  consciences"  to  any  one 
but  himself,  charges  all  Dissenters  in  the 
lump  with  haling  the  Church  much  more 
than  they  love  religion — is  furious  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
Catholic  Emancipation, — and  at  last  actually, 
and  in  good  set  terms,  denies  that  any  Dis- 
senter has  a  right  to  toleration!  and,  in  per- 
fect consistency,  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  stop  heresy  and  schism 
by  persecution — if  he  only  has  reason  to  think 
that  iu  this  way  the  evil  may  be  arrested ; 
adding,  by  way  of  example,  that  he  would  be 
ready  "  to  ship  off — any  where,"  anv  mission- 
aries who  might  attempt  to  disturb  the  un- 
donbting  Lutheratiism  of  certain  exemplary 
Norwegians,  whom  he  takes  under  his  special 
protection. 

We  are  templed  to  say  more.  But  we  de- 
sist; and  shall  pursue  this  parallel  no  farther. 
Perhaps  we  have  already  been  betrayed  into 
feelings  and  expressions  that  may  be  objected 
to.  We  should  be  sorry  if  this  could  be  done 
justly.  But  we  do  not  question  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's sincerity.  We  admit,  too,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  much  poetical  sensibility,  and  had 
visions  of  in'ellectual  sublimity,  and  glimpses 
of  comprehensive  truths,  which  he  could 
neither  reduce  into  order  nor  combine  into 
system.  But  out  of  poetry  and  metaphysics, 
we  think  he  was  nothing;  and  eminently  dis- 
qualified, not  only  by  the  defects,  but  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  by  his 
temper  and  habits,  for  forming  any  sound 
judgment  on  the  business  and  affairs  of  our 
actual  world.  And  yet  it  is  for  his  preposter- 
ous judgments  on  such  subjects  that  his  memory 
is  now  h.'ld  in  affected  reverence  by  those 
who  laughed  at  him,  all  through  his  life,  for 
what  gave  him  his  only  true  claim  to  admira- 
tion !  and  who  now  magnify  his  genius,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  quote,  as  of  grave  authority,  his  mere  deli- 
ralious,  on  reform,  dis«ent.  and  toleration — his 
cheering  predictions  of  the  approachintr  mil- 
jemiiimi  of  pure  monarchy — or  his  demonstra- 
tions of  tin"  absolute  htirnvlessivesw oi  texsaXVaa 
and  (he  sacred  duty  of  att  sortao?  efficient  -jci 


isecution.  We  are  rare  we  treat  Mr.  Co'eridr* 
I  with  all  possible  respect  when  we  say,  tis: 
I  his  name  can  lend  no  more  plausibility  to  ab- 
|  surdities  like  these,  than  the  far  gre-att-r  names 
I  of  Bacon  or  Hobbes  could  do  to  the  be.'ief  n 
sympathetic  medicines,  or  in  churchyard  ap- 
paritions. 

We  fear  we  have  already  transgressed  oar 
just  limits.  But  before  cohciudiiic.  vie  wish 
to  say  a  word  on  a  notion  which  we  r»rd  pretty 
generally  entertained,  that  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh did  not  sufficiently  turn  to  {..urit  the 
talent  which  was  committed  to  him ;  and  did 
much  less  than,  with  his  gifts  and  i"pportu.rJ- 
ties,  he  ought  to  have  done.  He  himself 
seems,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  occasionally 
of  that  opinion ;  and  yet  we  caiinct  but  think 
it  in  a  great  degree  erroneous.  If  he  had  cot, 
in  early  life,  conceived  the  ambitious  design 
of  executing  two  great  works,— one  on  the 
principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  and  one 
on  English  History ;  or  had  not  let  it  be  under- 
stood, for  many  years  before  his  death,  that 
he  was  actually  employed  on  the  latter,  we 
do  not  imagine  that,  with  all  the  knowledge 
his  friends  liad  (and  all  the  world  now  has) 
of  his  qualifications,  any  one  would  hare 
thought  of  visiting  his  memory  with  such  a 
reproach. 

We  know  of  no  code  of  morality  which 
makes  it  imperative  on  every  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent  or  learning  to  write  a  large 
book : — and  could  readily  point  to  instances 
where  such  persons  have  gone  with  unques- 
tioned honour  to  their  graves,  without  leaving 
any  such  memorial — and  been  judged  to  have 
acted  up  to  the  last  article  of  their  duty, 
merely  by  enlightening  society  by  their  lives 
and  conversation,  and  discharging  with  ability 
and  integrity  the  offices  of  magistracy  or  legis- 
lation, to  which  they  may  have  been  called. 
But  looking  even  to  the  sort  of  debt  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  contracted  by 
the  announcement  of  these  works,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  public  has  received  a  very 
respectable  dividend — and,  being  at  the  best 
but  a  gratuitous  creditor — ought  not  now  to 
withhold  a  thankful  discharge  and  acquittance. 
The  discourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  is  full 
payment,  we  conceive,  of  one  moiety  of  the 
first  engagement, — and  we  are  persuaded  will 
be  so  received  by  all  who  can  judge  of  its 
value;  and  though  the  other  moiety,  which 
relates  to  Legislation,  lias  not  jet  been  ten- 
dered in  form^  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executors, 
from  which  this  also  may  soon  be  liquidated. 
That  great  subject  was  certainly  fully  treated 
of  in  the  Lectures  of  1799 — and  as  it  appears 
from  some  citations  iu  these  Memoirs,  that, 
though  for  the  most  part  delivered  extempore, 
various  notes  and  manuscripts  relating  to  them 
have  been  preserved,  we  think  it  not  unlikely 
that,  with  due  diligence,  the  outline  at  least 
and  main  features  of  that  interesting  disquisi- 
tion may  still  be  recovered.  On  tho  bill  for 
History,  too,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large 
payment  has  been  made  to  account — and  as 
V\V  ws^  ckvVj  &\«  <<s-  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
<iow,  ^.wj  tastVcttn&cne,  Vos.\  wa?j  w^^s^x  noon 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 


e,  majr  be  fairly  held  as  compensated 

i  voluntary  ail  varices  of  value  to  a  much 

extent,  though  referring  to  an  earlier 

.,  in  truth,  there  never  was  any  such 

:  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  Sir  James: 

the  public  was.  ond  continues,  the  only 

•  on  the  transact  ion,  for  whatever  it  rrmy 

red  of  service  or  inittiuctioo  at  his 

We   have  expressed   elsewhere  our 

ite  of  the  greatness  of  this  debt ;  and  of 

"oe  especially  of  the  Historic*  he  has 

kind  him.     We  have,  to  be  sure,  since 

Dine  sneering  remarks  on  the  dulness 

elessness  of  these  works ;  and  an  at- 

_  I  made  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  under 

I  appellation  of  Philosophical  histories.   We 

i  not  aware  that  such  n  name  was  ever  np- 

ied  lothi-m  by  their  author  or  their  adffl 

ut  if  ibey  really  deserve  rt,  we  are  at  a  loss 

p  conceive  how  it  should  be  taken  for  a  name 

'  reproach  ;  arid  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended 

their  execution  is  such  as  to  justify  its 

rlioation  in  the  way  of  derision.     We  do 

uroeive,  indeed,  that  this  is  pretended  ; 

.'•t  range  as  it  may  appear,  the  objection 

really  to  be,  rather  to  the  kind  of  wri- 

general,  than  to  the  defects  of  its  exe- 

in  this  particular  instance — the  objector 

a  singular  notion  that  history  should 

of  narrative  only;  and  that  nothing 

tiresome  and  useless  as  any  addition 

nation  or  remark. 

have  no  longer  room  to  expose,  as  it 
is,  the  strange  misconceptions  of  the 
and  nses  of  history,  which  we  humbly 
•ive  to  be  implied  in  such  an  opinion; 
II   therefore  content  ourselves  with 
hethcr  any  man  really  imagines  that 
■  •story  of  any  considerable  State, 
complicated  system  of  foreign  rela- 
id  the  play  of  its  domestic  parties, 
written  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus; 
made  intelligible  (much  less  instruet- 
naked  recital  of  transactions  and 
«J  1  These,  in  fact,  are  but  the  crude 
I*  from  which  history  should  be  con- 
';  the  mere  alphabet  out  of  which  its 
s  are  afterwards  to  be  spelled.    If  every 
r  had  indeed  the  talents  of  an  acconv 
Historian, — that  knowledge  of  human 
that  large  acquaintance  with  all  col- 
facts,  and  that  force  of  understanding 
implied  in  such  a  name — ami.  at 
time,  that  leisure  and  love  for  the 
which  would  be   necessary  for  this 
lar  application  of  sueh  gifts,  the  mere 
full  and  impartial,  might  be 
ient  for  his  purposes.     But  to  every  other 
T  renders,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
If  of  such  a  history  would  be  an  in- 
ile  enigma ;  and  the  other  half  the  source 
1  fho  most  gross  misconceptions. 

boot  some  explanation  of  the  views  and 
»  of  the  prime  agent*,  in  great  transac- 
ongin  ami  state  of  opposite  inte- 
I  opinions  in  large  bodies  of  the  people 
f  their  tendencies  respectively  to  as- 
• — what  intelligible  account 
be  given  of  anv  thing  worth  knowing 
M 


in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years!  above  all,  what  useful  lesson* 
could  be  learned,  for  people  or  for  intent,  from 
a  mere  series  of  events  presented  in  ill 
without  any  other  information  as  to  their 
causes  or  consequences,  than  might  be  in> 
ferred  from  the  sequence  in  which  they  ap- 
peared 1  To  us  it  appears  that  u  mere  record 
of  the  different  plnces  of  the  stars,  und  their 
successive  changes  of  position,  Mould  be  a* 
good  a  system  of  Astronomy,  as  such  a  set  of 
annals  would  be  of  History;  and  that  it  would 
be  about  as  reasonable  to  sneer  nt  New  ion 
and  La  Place  for  seeking  to  supersede  the 
honest  old  star-gazers,  by  their  pin  I  t  soph  ad 
histories  of  the  heavens,  as  to  speak  in  the 
same  tone(  of  what  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu 
and  Mackintosh  have  attempted  to  do  )"r  our 
lower  world.  We  have  named  these  three, 
as  having  attended  more  peculiaily.  and  mart 
impartially,  than  any  others,  at  lea*t  in  modern 
times,  to  tin?  highest  pari  o|  their  duty.  But. 
in  truth,  all  eminent  historians  have  attended 
to  it — from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down- 
wards;— the  ancient;'  putting  the  nec< 
explanations  more  frequently  into  the  shape 
of  imaginary  orations — and  the  modems  into 
thnt  of  remark  and  dissertation.  The  very 
first,  perhaps,  of  Hume's  many  excellence* 
consists  in  these  philosophical  summaries  of 
the  reasons  and  considerations  by  which  ho 
supposes  parties  to  have  been  actuated  in 
great  political  movements;  which  are  mors 
completely  abstracted  from  the  mere  story, 
and  very  frequently  less  careful  and  complete, 
than  the  parallel  explanations  Of  Sir  Jnrnea 
Mackintosh.  For,  with  all  his  unrivalled  ca- 
pacity, it  is  true,  as  Sir  James  has  himself 
somewhere  remarked,  that  Hume  was  too 
little  of  an  antiquary  to  be  always  able  10 
estimate  the  effect  ofmntives  in  distant  ages; 
and  t>\  referring  too  confidently  to  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  as  developed  in  our  own 
times,  has  often  represented  mir  ancestor* aa) 
more  reasonable,  anil  much  moio  argumenta- 
tive, than  they  really  were. 

That  there  may  be,  and  have  often  been, 
abuses  of  this  best  part  of  history,  is  a  reason 
only  for  valuing  more  highly  what  is  exempt 
from  such  abuses;  and  those  who  feel  most 
veneration  and  gratitude  for  the  lightsal 
by  a  truly  philosophical  historian,  will  be  sura 
to  look  with  most  aversion  on  a  counterfeit. 
No  one.  we  suppose,  will  stand  up  for  ri 
(reduction  of  itniorant  conjecture,  shallow  dog- 
matism, mawkish  morality,  or  factious  injustice) 
into  the  pages  of  history — or  deny  that  the 
shortest  and  simplest  annals  are  greatly  pi 
able  to  such  a  perversion.  As  to  political 
partiality,  however,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  in  any  degree  ex- 
cluded by  confining  history  to  a  mere  chroni- 
cle of  facts — the  truth  being,  that  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  statement  of  facis  that  this  partiality 
displays  itself:  and  that  it  is  more  frequently 
exposed  to  detection  than  assisted,  by  the  ar- 
guments and  explanations,  which  ate  supposed) 
IB  be  lis  best  resources.  We  shall  lint  resuma 
what  we  have  said  in  anoiher  place  as  10  lite 
merit  of  the  Hi«tot\e»  vt\\k\». •axt  waro  vlv'sjukv- 
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lion ;  but  we  fear  not  to  pot  this  on  record,  as 
our  delibera'.e,  and  we  think  impartial,  judg- 
ment— (bat  they  are  the  most  candid,  the 
most  judicious,  and  the  most  pregnant  with 
thought,  and  moral  and  political  wisdom,  of 
any  in  which  our  domestic  story  has  erer  yet 
been  recorded. 

But  even  if  we  should  discount  his  Histo- 
ries, and  his  Ethical  Dissertation,  we  should 
•till  be  of  opinion,  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
had  not  died  indebted  to  his  country  for  the 
use  he  had  made  of  his  talents.  In  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  left 
them  a  rich  legacy,  and  given  abundant  proofs 
of  the  industry  with  which  he  sought  to  the 
last  to  qualify  himself  for  their  instruction, — 
and  the  honourable  place  which  his  name 
must  ever  hold,  as  the  associate  and  successor 
of  Romilly  in  the  great  and  humane  work  of 
ameliorating  our  criminal  law,  might  alone 
suffice  to  protect  him  from  the  imputation  of 
having  done  less  than  was  required  of  him,  in 
the  course  of  his  unsettled  life.  But,  without 
dwelling  upon  the  part  he  took  in  Parliament, 
on  these  and  many  other  important  questions 
both  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  judge  ill  of  the 
relative  value  of  men's  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  general  improvement,  who  make 
•mall  account  of  the  influence  which  one  of 
high  reputation  for  judgment  and  honesty  may 
exercise,  by  his  mere  presence  and  conversa- 
tion, in  the  higher  classes  of  society, — and  still 
more  by  such  occasional  publications  as  he 
may  find  leisure  to  make,  in  Journals  of  wide 
circulation, — like  this  on  which  the  reader  is 
now  looking — we  trust  with  his  accustomed 
indulgence. 

It  is  now  admitted,  that  the  mature  and  en- 
lightened opinion  of  the  public  must  ultimately 
rule  the  country;  and  we  really  know  no  other 
way  in  which  this  opinion  can  be  so  effectu- 
ally matured  and  enlightened.  It  is  not  by 
every  man  studying  elaborate  treatises  and 
systems'  for  himself,  that  the  face  of  the  world 
is  changed,  with  the  change  of  opinion,  and 
the  progress  of  conviction  in  those  who  must 
ultimately  lead  it.  It  is  by  the  mastery  which 
strong  minds  have  over  weak,  in  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  society;  and  by  the  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  infusion  which  such 
minds  are  constantly  effecting,  of  the  practical 
results  and  manageable  summaries  of  their 
preceding  studies,  into  the  minds  immediately 
below  them,  that  this  great  process  is  carried 
on.  The  first  discovery  of  a  great  truth,  or 
practical  principle,  may  often  require  much 
labour;  but  when  once  discovered,  it  is  gene- 
rally easy  not  only  to  convince  others  of  its 
importance,  but  to  enable  them  to  defend  and 
maintain  it,  by  plain  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments: and  this  conviction,  and  this  practical 
knowledge,  it  will  generally  be  most  easy  to 
communicate,  when  men's  minds  are  excited 
to  inquiry,  by  the  pursuit  of  some  immediate 
interest,  to  which  such  general  truths  may 
appear  to  be  subservient.  It  is  at  such  tiroes 
that  important  principles  are  familiarly  started 
in  conversation ;  and  disquisitions  eagerly  pur- 
sued, in  societies,  where,  in  more  tranquil 


periods,  they  would  be  listened  to  with  m  _ 
tience.    It  is  at  such  times,  top,  that  the  »l 
telligent  part  of   the    lower   and    middluM 
classes  look  anxiously  through  such  publico  I 
tions  as  treat  intelligibly  of  the  subjects  fe  I 
which  their  attention  is  directed ;  and  are  lha  I 
led,  while  seeking  only  for  reasons  to  justify  I 
their  previous  inchnings,  to  imbibe  principles 
and  digest  arguments  which  are  impressed M 
their  understandings  for  ever,  and  may  fn» 
tify  in  the  end  to  far  more  important  cosd* 
sions.    It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  in  this  wiy,  | 
the  full  exposition  of  the  truth  will  often  M 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  its  temporary  appli- 
cation; and  it  will  not  unfrequently  happa 
that,  in  order  to  favonr  that  application,  tin 
exposition  will  not  be  made  with  abaolnk 
fairness.    But  still  the  principle   is  brought 
into  view;  the  criterion  of  true  judgment  it 
laid  before  the  public;  and  the  disputes  of 
adverse  parties  will  speedily  settle  the  comet 
or  debatable  rule  of  its  application. 

For  our  own  parts  we  have  long  been  sf 
opinion,  that  a  man  of  powerful  understand- 
ing and  popular  talents,  who  should,  at  sock 
a  season,  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  an- 
nouncing such  principles,  and  rendering  suck 
discussions  familiar,  in  the  way  and  by  th* 
means  we  have  mentioned,  would  probably 
do  more  to  direct  and  accelerate  the  rectifica- 
tion of  public  opinion  upon  all  practical  ques- 
tions, than  by  any  other  use  he  could  possibly 
make  of  his  faculties.  His  name,  indeed, 
might  not  go  down  to  a  remote  posterity  in 
connection  with  any  work  of  celebrity ;  and 
the  greater  part  even  of  his  contemporaries 
might  be  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of 
their  benefactor.  But  the  benefits  conferred 
would  not  be  the  less  real ;  nor  the  conscious- 
ness of  conferring  them  less  delightful;  nor 
the  gratitude  of  the  judicious  less  ardent  and 
sincere.  So  far,  then,  from  regretting  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  forego  all  other 
occupations,  and  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  compilation  of  the  two  great  woiks  be 
had  projected,  or  from  thinking  that  his  conn- 
try  has  been  deprived  of  any  services  it  might 
otherwise  have  received  from  him,  by  the 
course  which  he  actually  pursued,  we  firmly 
believe  that,  by  constantly  maintaining  hu- 
mane and  generous  opinions,  in  the  most  en- 
gaging manner  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
ability,  in  the  highest  and  most  influencing 
circles  of  society, — by  acting  as  the  respected 
adviser  of  many  youths  of  great  promise  and 
ambition,  and  as  the  bosom  counsellor  of  many 
practical  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  the  timely 
publication  of  many  admirable  papers,  in  this 
and  in  other  Journals,  on  such  branches  of 
politics,  history,  or  philosophy  as  the  course 
of  events  had  rendered  peculiarly  interesting 
or  important — he  did  far  more  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  in  his  own  day,  and  to  insure 
its  farther  improvement  in  the  days  that  an 
to  follow,  than  could  possibly  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  most  successful  completion  of 
the  works  he  had  undertaken. 

Such  great  works  acquire  for  their  author! 
a  deserved  reputation  with  the  studious  few; 
and  are  the  treasuries  and  armores  fiom 
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^rhieh  the  actual  and  future  apostles  of  the 
trutli  derive  the  means  of  propagating  and  de- 
fending it.  But,  in  order  to  be  so  effective, 
the  arms  and  the  treasures  roust  be  taken  forth 
from  their  well-ordered  repositories,  and  dis- 
seminated and  applied  where  they  are  needed 
and  required.  It  is  by  the  tongue,  at  last,  and 
not  by  the  pen,  that  multitudes,  or  the  indi- 
viduals composing  multitudes,  are  ever  really 
persuaded  or  converted, — by  conversation  and 
not  by  harangues — or  by  such  short  and  oc- 
casional writings  as  come  in  aid  of  conversa- 
tion, and  require  little  more  study  or  continued 
attention  than  men  capable  of  conversation 
are  generally  willing  to  bestow.  If  a  man, 
therefore,  who  is  capable  of  writing  such  a 
book,  is  also  eminently  qualified  to  dissemi- 
nate and  render  popular  its  most  important 
doctrines,  by  conversation  and  by  such  lighter 
publications,  is  he  to  be  blamed  if,  when  the 
times  are  urgent,  he  intermit!  the  severer 
study,  and  applies  himself,  with  caution  and 
candour,  to  give  an  earlier  popularity  to  that 
which  can   never  be   useful   till   it  is  truly 


ipular?   To  us  it  appears,  that  he  fulfils  the 
be  to  act  like  a  general  who  should  starve  his 


high 


er  duty  ;  and  that  to  act  otherwise  would 


troops  on  the  eve  of  battle,  in  order  to  replen 
ish  his  magazines  for  a  future  campaign— or 
like  a  farmer  who  should  cut  off  the  rills  from 
his  parching  crops,  that  he  may  have  a  fuller 
reservoir  against  the  possible  drought  of  an- 
other year. 

But  we  must  cut  this  short.  If  we  are  at 
all  riirht  in  the  views  we  have  now  taken,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  must  have  been  wrong  in 
the  regret  and  self-reproach  with  which  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  the 
unaccomplished  projects  of  his  earlier  years  : 
— And  we  humbly  think  that  he  was  wrong. 
He  had  failedj  no  doubt,  to  perform  all  that 
he  had  once  intended,  and  had  been  drawn 
aside  from  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  by 
other  pursuits.  But  he  had  performed  lhifi2.« 
as  important,  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended ;  and  been  drawn  aside  by  pursuits 
not  less  worthy  than  those  to  which  he  had 
tasked  himself  In  blnmine  himself — not  for 
this  idleness,  but  for  this  change  of  occupa- 
tion —  we  think  he  was  misled,  in  pari  at 
least,  by  one  very  common  error — we  mean 
that  or  ihiuking,  that,  because  the  use  he  ac- 
tually made  of  his  intellect  was  more  asree- 
nhlr  i"han  that  which  he  had  intended  to  make, 
it  was  therefore  less  meritorious.  We  neeii 
not  say,  that  there  cannot  be  a  worse  criterion 
of  merit :  But  tender  consciences  are  opt  to 
fall  into  such  illusions.  Another  cause  of 
regret  may  have  been  a  little,  though  wp  really 
think  but  a  little,  more  substantial.  By  the 
course  he  followed,  he  probably  felt,  that  his 
name  would  be  less  illustrious,  and  his  repu- 
tation less  enduring,  than  if  he  had  fairly  taken 


his  place  as  the  author  of  some  finished  work 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  If  he  got 
over  the  first  illusion,  however,  and  took  the 
view  we  have  done  of  the  real  utility  of  his 
exertions,  we  cannot  believe  that  this  would 
have  weighed  very  heavily  on  a  mind  like 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's ;  and  while  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  his  declining  years  should 
have  been  occasionally  darkened  by  these 
shadows  of  a  self-reproach  for  which  we  think 
there  was  no  real  foundation,  we  trust  that  ha 
is  not  to  be  added  to  the  many  instances  of 
men  who  have  embittered  their  existence  by 
a  mistaken  sense  of  the  obligation  of  some 
rash  vow  made  in  early  life,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  some  laborious  and  perhaps  impracti- 
cable task. 

Cases  of  this  kind  we  believe  to  be  more 
common  than  is  generally  imagined.  An  am- 
bitious young  man  is  dazzled  with  the  notion 
of  filling  up  some  blank  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  by  the  execution  of  a  great  and 
important  work — reads  with  a  view  to  it,  and 
allow*  himself  to  be  referred  to  as  engaged  in 
its  preparation.  By  degrees  he  finds  it  more 
irksome  than  he  had  expected ;  and  is  tempt- 
ed by  other  studies,  altogether  as  suitable  and 
less  charged  with  responsibility,  into  long  fits 
of  intermission.  Then  the  very  expectation 
that  has  been  excited  by  this  protracted  incu- 
bation makes  him  more  ashamed  of  having 
done  so  little,  and  more  dissatisfied  wilh  the 
little  he  has  done !  And  so  his  life  is  passed, 
in  a  melancholy  alternation  of  distasteful,  ana 
of  course  unsuccessful  attempts ;  and  long  fits 
of  bitter,  but  really  groundless,  self-reproach, 
for  not  having  made  those  attempts  with  more 
energy  and  perseverance :  and  at  last  he  dies, 
— not  only  without  doing  what  he  could  not 
attempt  without  pain  and  mortification,  but 
prevented  by  this  imaginary  engagement  from 
doing  many  other  things  which  he  could  have 
done  with  success  and  alacrity — some  one  of 
which  it  is  probable,  and  all  of  which  it  is 
nearly  certain,  would  have  done  him  more 
credit,  and  been  of  more  service  to  the  world, 
than  any  constrained  and  distressful  comple- 
tion }\e  could  in  any  case  have  given  to  the 
other.  For  our  own  parts  we  have  already 
said  that  we  do  not  think  that  any  man,  m  hat- 
ever  his  gifts  and  attainments  may  be.  is  really 
bound  in  duty  to  leave  an  excellent  Book  to 
posterity  :  or  is  liable  to  any  reproach  for  not 
having  chosen  to  be  an  author.  But,  at  all 
events,  we  are  quite  confident  that  he  can  be 
under  no  obligation  to  make  himself  unhappy 
in  trying  to  make  such  a  book  :  And  that  a* 
soon  as  he  finds  the  endeavour  painful  and 
depressing,  he  will  do  well,  both  for  himself 
and  for  others,  to  give  up  the  undertaking, 
and  let  his  talents  and  sense  of  duty  take  a 
course  more  likely  to  promote,  both  his  own 
enjoyment  and  their  ultimate  reputation. 


Thjc  following  brief  notices,  of  three  ramemed  ud  honoured  Friends,  certainly  wart  M 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review:  But,  as  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  appear  agaia  we 
author,  I  have  been  tempted  to  include  them  in  this  publication — chiefly,  I  fear,  from  »  M 
desire,  to  associate  my  humble  name  with  those  of  persons  so  amiable  ami  ilsslinguiahal:- 
But  partly  also,  from  an  opinion,  which  ha*  been  frequently  confirmed  to  ma  by  those  mat 
competent  to  judge — that,  imperfect  aa  these  sketches  are,  they  give  a  truer  auil  motegofs* 
view  of  the  manners,  dispositions,  and  personal  characters  of  the  eminent  iiulividaak  aa- 
cerned— than  is  yet  to  be  found — of  now  likely  to  be  furnished,  from  any  other  qaa/ter. 


THE  HONOURABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE. 


Died,  at  his  seat  of  Ammondell,  Linlith- 
gowshire, on  the  8th  instant,  in  the  is 
first  year  of  his  age,  the  Honourable  Henry 
Ersktue,  second  son  of  the  late  Henry  David, 
Earl  of  Buchan. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar, 
»f  which  he  was  long  the  brightest  ornament, 
in  the  year  1768,  and  was  for  several  years 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates:  He  was 
twice  appointed  Lord  Advocate, — in  1782  and 
in  1806,  under  the  Rockingham  aud  theGren- 
ville  administrations.  During  the  years  1806 
siul  1807  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Dunbar 
ai.d  Dumfries  distriot  of  boroughs. 

In  liis  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  grace- 
fulness, ease,  and  vivacity  of  his  eloquence, 
but  by  the  still  rarer  power  of  keeping  those 
seducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordination  to 
his  judgment.  By  their  assistance  he  could 
not  onfy  make  the  most  repulsive-  subject 
agreeable,  but  the  most  abstruse  easy  and 
intelligible.  In  his  profession,  indeed,  all  his 
wit  was  argument ;  and  each  of  his  delightful 
illustrations  a  material  step  in  his  reasoning. 
To  himself,  indeed,  it  seemed  always  as  if 
they  were  recommended  rather  for  their  use 
than  their  beauty;  and  unquestionably  they 
often  enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or 
a  nice  distinction,  not  only  io  a  more  striking 
and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with  greater 
preeision  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
the>  severer  forms  of  reasoning. 

In  this  extraordinary  tajeat,  as  well  as  in  the 
charming  facility  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
constant  radiance  of  good  humour  and  gaiety 
which  encircled  his  manner  of  debate,  he  had 
no  rival  in  his  own  times,  and  as  yet  has  had 
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no  successor.    That  part  of  eloquence  is  off 
mute — that  honour  in  abeyance. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  eminently  distin- 
guished lor  the  two  great  virtues  of  uifkuha) 
steadiness  to  his  principles,  and  wvanaav 
gentleness  snd  utbanity  m  hut  manner  of  «v 
sertiug  them.  Such  indeed  was  the  habilasl 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  fnscuialioa 
of  his  manners,  that,  though  placed  by  tus 
rank  and  talents  in  the  obnoxious  station  of  * 
Leader  of  opposition,  at  a  period  when 
col  animosities  were  carried  to  a  lamentable 
height,  no  individual,  it  is  be 
known  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  sat 
thing  approaching  to  personal  bo 
return,  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  correctness, 
that,  though  baffled  in  some  of  his  pursuits, 
and  not  quite  handsomely  disappointed  of 
some  of  the  honours  to  which  his  claim  «al 
universally  admitted,  he  never  allowed  the 
slightest  shade  of  discontent  to  rest  upon  his 
mind,  nor  the  least  drop  of  bitterness  io  min- 
gle with  his  blood.  He  was  so  i 
pable  of  rancour,  that  even  the  rancorous  Cat 
that  he  ought  not  to  bo  made  its  victim. 

He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  thot 
deep  sense  of  revealed  religion,  and  mat  irat 
ous  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  establish- 
ment, which  had  long  been  ';  in  kif 
family.  His  habits  were  always  si 
and  temperate,  and  in  the   Utter  pait  of  his 
life  even  abstemious.    Though  the  Ufa  asd 
ornament  of  every  society  into  -n  I 
tered.  be  was  always  most  happy  and  roost 
delightful  at  home;  where  the   ' 
his  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart  found 
all  that  they  required  of  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment;  and  though  without  t..                  jvnaivs 
pleasures  in  his  own  person,  he  w  as  ever  meet 
indulgent  and  munificent  to  his  el 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  all  who  depended  on  t* 
bounty. 


PROFESSOR  PLATFATR. 


He  finally  retired  from  the  exercise  of  that 
ihe  highest  honours  of  which  he 
at  leut  dnrrW.  about  the  year  1811, 
•pen!  the  remainder  of  his  day*  in  do- 
me«tic  retirement,  at  that  beautiful  villa  which 
had  been  formed  by  his  own  taate,  and  in  the 
improvement  and  adornment  of  which  ha 
foandUfc.A  latest  oocopation.  Pawing  trios  al 
•nee  from  all  ihe  bustle  and  excitement  of  a 

Cblic  life  lo  a  scene  of  comparative  inactivity, 
never  felt  one  moment  of  ennui  or  dejec- 


tion ;  but  roomed  aaimpaired.  till  with*  a 
day  or  two  of  bit  death,  not  oaly  all  his  intaV 
tectual  activity  and  social  sAevtfoo*,  hot,  wfcea 
not  tmder  the  immediate  affiicOon  of  a  pain  hat 
and  incembse  diseaet,  at]  that  ga>et>  si  srarit, 
■ad  all  that  playfol  and  kiadly  sympathy  with 
innocent  enjoyment,  which  made  him  the  xJoJ 
•f  the  younp,  and  the  object  of  cordial  ittaeh 
men!  and  ui.eovymg  admiration  to  h.4  friends 
of  all  i 
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Or  Mr.  Play-fair's  scientific  attainments, — 
"  his  proficiency  in  those  studies  to  which  he 
I  peculiarly  devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly 
lined  to  judge  :  But,  we  believe  we  hazard 
;  in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
!  Mathematicians  of  his  age,  and  among 
l  first,  if  not  the  very  firsL  who  introduced 
i  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  later  conti- 
nental geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
ntrymen ;  and  gave  their  just  value  and 
l  place,  in  the  scheme  of  European  know- 
!P,  to  those  important  improvements  by 
ch  the  whole  aspect  of  theabslracl  sciences 
been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our  il- 
Inous  N'ewton.  If  he  did  not  signalise 
oself  by  any  brilliant  or  original  invention. 
lust,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  have  been  a 
generous  and  intelligent  judge  of  the 
Yemeni*  of  others ;  as  well  as  the  most 
eut  expounder  of  that  great  and  maguifi- 
i  of  knowledge  which  has  been 
ally  evolved  by  the  successive  labours 
>  many  gifted  individuals.  He  possessed, 
d,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the  charao- 
tics  both  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  under- 
ling,—at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant, — 
aore  distinguished,  perhaps,  for  the  cau- 
aud  Mireness  of  its  march,  than  for  the 
ncy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements, — and 
and  adorned  through  all  its  procress, 
most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  all  that 
id  the  justest  taste  for  all  that  is 
lie  Truth  or  the  Intellectual  Euer- 
was  habitually  conversant. 
■  hat  account  these  rare  qualities  might 
been  turned,  and  what  more  brilliant  or 
ibey  might  have  produced,  if  his 
rhole  life  had  been  dedicated  to  the  solitary 
Jtivation  of  science,  it  is  not  for  us  to  con- 
.  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
culably  to  his  eminence  and  utility 
Teacher;  both  by  enabling  him  lo  direct 
upils  lo  the  roost  simple  and  luminous 

ginatlv  printed  in  in  Edinhiirzh  newrpnper 
of  Am'iKi.  1819.  A  few  introductory  sentences  are 
ow  omitted. 


methods  of  inquiry,  and  to  imbue  their  minds, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  study, 
with  that  fine  relish  for  the  truths  it  disclosed, 
and  that  high  sense  of  the  majesty  with  «  hich 
they  were  invested,  that  predominated  iu  his 
own  bosom.    While  he  left  nothing 
plained  or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place  in  ihe 
system,  he  took  care  that  they  should 
be  perplexed  by  petty  difficulties,  or  bew  il- 
rJaiM  in  useless  details;  and  formed   them 
betimes  to  those  clear,  masculine,  and  • 
methods  of  investigation,  by  which,  with  the 
least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Play  fair,  however,  was  not  tin 
teacher;  and  has  fortunately  left  behind  fiim 
a  variety  of  works,  from  which  other  gi 

ay  be  enabled  to  judge  of  some  of  those 
qualifications    which    so    powerfully    n 
mended  and  endeared  him  lo  his  contempo- 
raries.    It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  hat  so 
much  of  his  lime,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
his  publications,  should  have  been  devoted  to 
Ihe  subjects  of  the  Indian  Astronomy,  and  the 
Huttoniau  Theory  of  the  Earth:    Ami  i 
it  is  impossible  to  think  too  highly  of  t! 
genuity,  the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  of  thoso 
publications,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
estimate  of  his  talent,  and  a  truer  picl 
his  genius  and  understanding,  is  to  be 
in  his  other  writings ; — in  the  papers,  both  bio- 
graphical and  scientific,  with  »■ 
enriched  the  Transactions  of  our  Roys'  • 
ty ;  his  account  of  Laplace,  and  other  d 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Edinbui 
view, — the  Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy, — and  above  all,  his  Introduc- 
tory  Discourse    to    the  Supplement   to    the 
Encyclopaedia  Britlannica,  with  the  final  cor- 
rection of  which  he  was  occupied  up  lo  the 
last  moments  that  the  progress  of  his  disease 
allowed  him  lo  dedicate  to  any  intellectual 
exertion. 

With  reference  to  these  works,  we  do  not 
think  we  are  influenced   by  any  national,  or 
other  partiality,   when   we  say  that   li 
certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  tu*  ! 


and  even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any 
One  of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain 
mellowness  and  richness  about  his  style, 
which  adorns,  without  disguising  the  weight 
and  nervousness  which  is  its  other  great  char- 
acteristic,— a  sedate  gracefulness  and  manly 
simplicity  in  the  more  level  passages, — and  a 
rnikl  majesty  and  considerate  enthusiasm 
where  he  rises  above  them,  of  which  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  other  exam- 
ple. There  is  great  equability,  loo,  and  sus- 
tained force  in  every  part  of  his  writings.  He 
never  exhausts  himself  in  flashes  and  epi- 
grams, nor  languishes  into  lameness  or  in- 
sipidity :  At  first  sight  you  would  say  that 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the  predomi- 
nating qualities;  but  by  and  bye,  this  sim- 
plicity is  enriched  with  the  delicate  and  vivid 
colours  of  a  fine  imagination, — the  free  and 
forcible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  intellect. 
— and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  unerring  and 
harmonising  taste.  In  comparing  it  with  the 
styles  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries, 
we  would  say  that  it  was  more  purely  and 
peculiarly  a  written  style, — and,  therefore,  re- 
jected those  ornaments  that  more  properly 
belong  to  oratory.  It  had  no  impetuosity, 
hurry,  or  vehemence, — no  bursts  or  sudden 
turns  or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke ;  and 
though  eminently  smooth  and  melodious,  it 
was  not  modulated  to  an  uniform  system  of 
solemn  declamation,  like  that  of  Johnson,  nor 
spread  out  in  the  richer  and  more  voluminous 
elocution  of  Stewart:  nor,  still  less,  broken 
into  that  patchwork  of  scholastic  pedantry  and 
conversational  smartness  which  has  found  its 
admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  short,  of 
great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty ;  but  the  de- 
liberate style  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of 
learning ;  and  neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing 
out  hisextempores  with  an  affectation  of  care- 
leas  grace, — nor  of  a  rhetorician  thinking  more 
of  his  manner  than  his  matter,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  admired  for  his  expression,  what- 
ever may  be  fate  of  his  sentiments. 

His  habits  of  composition  were  not  perhaps 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  results.  He  wrote  rather  slowly, — and 
his  first  sketches  were  often  very  slight  and 
imperfect, — like  the  rude  chalking  for  a  mas- 
terly picture.  His  chief  effort  and  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  their  revisal  and  correction ; 
and  there  were  no  limits  to  the  improvement 
which  resulted  from  this  application.  It  was 
not  the  style  merely,  nor  indeed  chiefly,  that 
pained  by  it !  The  whole  reasoning,  and  sen- 
timent, nnd  illustration,  were  enlarged  and 
new  modelled  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  a  naked 
outline  became  gradually  informed  with  life, 
colour,  and  expression.  It  was  not  at  all  like 
the  common  finishing  and  polishing  to  which 
careful  authors  generally  subject  the  first 
draughts  of  their  compositions,  —  nor  even 
like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations 
with  which  some  more  anxious  writers  assay 
their  choicer  passages.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
great  filling  in  of  the  picture, — the  working  up 
of  the  figured  weft,  on  the  naked  and  meagre 
•#00/  that  had  been  stretched  to  receive  it; 


1  and  i 
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and  tho  singular  thing  in  his  case  1 

only  that  he  left  this  most  material  part  1 

work  to  be  performed  after  the  who 

had  been  finished,  but  that  he  could 

with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  u 

improve  as  long  as  he  thought  fit, ' 

risk  either  of  destroying  the   ; 

that  outline,  or  injuring  the  harmony  1 

of  the  original  design.      He 

aware,  too,  of  the  possession  of  this  extzaa^ 

dinary  power ;  and  it  was  pa  r 

in  consequence  of  it  that  he  was  not 

all  times  ready  to  go  on  with  any  ' 

which  he  was  engaged,  without 

Me  moments  or  hours  of  greater) 
rity.  but  that  he  never  felt  any  or  those  do 
and  misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  getcro 
ditably  through  with  his  undent 
we  believe  most  authors  are  occasio 
As  he  never  wrote  upon  any  subj 
he  was  not  perl' 

against  all  blunders  in  the  siibsls 
he  had  to  say;  and  felt  quite  assur 
he  was  only  allowed  time  enon. 
finally  come  to  say  it  in  the  very  ! 
which  he  was  capable.     He  had  no  .1 
therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or  proceeiiq 
with  his  tasks;  and  intermitted  and  1 
them  at  his  convenience,  with  the  1 
certainty,  that  all  the  time  he 
them  was  turned  to  account,  and 
was  left  imperfect   at  one   am 
finished  with  equal   ease 
another.     Being  thus  perf 
his  end  and  his  mem. 
course  of  his  compositions, 
fever  of  the  spirits  wr 
is  so  apt  to  lie  accompanied 
capricious  visitings  of   lam 
necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  : 
— no  casual  inspirations  to  invoke  and  lorn* 
for, — no  transitory  and   evanescent  la/ 
catch  before  they  faded.     All  that  was  i 
mind  was  subject  to  his  control 
ble  to  his  call,  though  it  n. 
moment;  and  while  his   I 
that  he  Mas  in  no  danger  of  over- - 
thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  ■ 
and  sentiments  had  that  unity  jm 
that  they  fell  almost  spontanea 
mony  and  order;  and  the   last  a 
porated,  and  assimilated  wilh  th 
they  had  sprung  simultaneously  from  I 
happy  conccj 

But  we  need  dwell  1 
that  may  be  gathered  heren 
he  has  left  behind  him.  T! 
him  mourn  the  most  for  those  which  viBfat 
traced  in  no  such  memorial!    A 
above  those  talents  which  prune*! 
name  in  philosophy,  that  Personal  Chtradar 
which  endeared  nim  to  bis  -i  tied 

a  grace  and  a  dignitv  1 
which  he  moved.    The  Mr 
which  is  conspicuous  i 
the  higher  principles  from 
was  but  an  emanni 
over  his  whole  li I 
to  the  most  learned   P 
the  manners  and  depi  the  1 


leet  Gentleman.  Nor  was  this  in  him  the 
tesull  merely  of  good  sense  anil  good  temper, 
assisted  by  an  early  familiarity  with  nod 
company,  ami  a  consequent  knowledge  ol  his 
Own  place  and  that  of  all  around  him.  His 
good  oreedmg  was  of  a  higher  descent;  and 
his  powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  something 
belter  than  mere  companionable  qualities. — 
With  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity  of 
nature,  he  united  the  most  manly  firmness, 
and  the  highest  principles  of  honour, — ami 
the  must  cheerful  and  social  dispositions,  with 
the  gentlest  and  steadiest  affections. 

Towards  Women  he  had  always  the  most 
chivalrous  feelings  of  regard  and  attention, 
and  was,  beyond  almost  all  men,  acceptable 
and  agreeable  in  their  society. — though  with- 
out the  least  levity  or  pretension  unbecoming 
his  age  or  condition  :  And  such,  indeed,  was 
the  fascination  of  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
mildness  of  his  manners,  that  the  same  tone 
and  deportment  seemed  equally  appropriate 
in  all  societies,  and  enabled  him  to  delight  the 
young  and  the  cay  with  the  same  sort  of  eon- 
rersalion  which  instructed  the  learned  and 
the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society 
ao  perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  pretension 
or  notion  of  his  own  importance,  or  so  little 
solicitous  to  distinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely 
willing  to  give  place  to  everyone  else.  Even 
upon  subjects  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied, 
he  was  never  in  the  least  impatient  to  speak, 
and  spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  of 
authority ;  while,  so  far  from  wishing  to  set 
off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  it  seemed  generally 
as  if  he  had  studied  to  disguise  the  weigh! 
and  originality  of  his  thoughts  under  the 
plainest  forms  of  speech  and  the  most  quiet 
and  inditi'i-rent  manner:  so  that  the  profound- 
est  remarks  and  subtlest  observations  were 
often  dropped,  not  onlv  without  any  solicitude 
that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  consciousness  that  they 
possessed  any. 

Though  the  most  social  of  human  beings, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  encourage  anil  sym- 
pathise with  the  gaiety  and  even  joviality  of 
others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  or  at  least  never  rose  to 
any  turbulence  or  tumult  of  merriment ;  and 
while  he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  indul- 
gence to  the  more  extravagant  sallies  of  his 
younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by  the 
heartiest  approbation,  nis  own  satisfaction 
might  generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and  tem- 
perate smile,  gradually  mantling  over  his 
Benevolent  and  intelligent  features,  and  light- 
ing up  the  countenance  of  the  Sage  with  the 
expression  of  the  mildest  and  most  genuine 
philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and 
the  rigid  and  undeviating  propriety  of  his  own 

ict,  how  tolerant  he  was  of  the 
and  errors  of  other  men.  He  was  too  indul- 
gent, in  truth,  and  favourable  to  his  friends! 
— and  made  a  kind  and  liberal  allowance  for 
the  faults  of  all  mankind — except  only  faults 
of  Baseness  or  of  Cruelty, — against  which  he 
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never  failed  to  manifest  the  most  open  scorn 
and  detestation.  Independent,  in  short,  of  hit 
high  attainments.  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  estimable  of  men  :  Delight- 
ful in  his  manners,  inflexible  in  his  principles, 
and  generous  in  his  affect  ions.  In'  had  all  that 
could  charm  in  society  or  attach  in  private; 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  ana 
unstudied  conversation  ot  an  easy  and  intel- 
ligent associate,  they  had  at  all'  times  the 
proud  and  inward  assurance  tnal  lie  was  a 
Being  upon  whose  perfect  honom 
rosity  they  might  rely  with  the  most 
confidence,  in  life  and  in  death, — ami  oi 
it  was  equally  impossible,  that,  ur.der  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  ever  perform  a  mean, 
a  selfish,  or  a  questionable  action,  as  that  hit 
body  should  cease  to  gravitate  or  his  soul 

If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  the 
is  nothing  here  of  exaggeration  or  parti. i 
ing, — and  nothing  with  which  an  indifferent 
and  honest  chronicler  would  not  heartily  em 
cur.     Nor  is  it  altogether  idle  to  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  personal  character  of  this  dis- 
hed individual:  For  we  at 
persuaded,  that  this  personal  character  has 
done  almost  as  much  for  the  cause  of  ~ 
and  philosophy  among  us,  as  the  gi 
and  attainments  with  which  it  was  combined, 
— and  has  contributed  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree to  give  to  the  better  society  of  this  our 
city  that  tone  of  intelligence  and  liberality  by 
which  it  is  so  honourably  distinguished.    It  is 
not  a  little  advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it 
is  in  fashion, — and    it  is  still  mo 
geous,  perhaps,  to  the  society  w  Inch  is  led  to 
confer  on  it  this  apparently  trivial  distinction. 
It  is  a  great  thing  lor  the  country  at  la 
for  its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its  re- 
nown,— that  the  upper  and  influencing  classes 
of  its  population  should   be  made   familiar, 
even  in  their  untasked  and  social  hours,  with 
sound  and  liberal  information,  and  be  taught 
to  know  and  respect  those  who  I 
guished  themselves  for  great  intellectual  at- 
tainments.    Nor  is  it,  after  all,  a  slight  or 
despicable  reward  for  a  man  of  genius,  to  be 
sd  with  honour  in  the  highest  and  most 
elegant  society  around  him,  and  to  receive  in 
his  living  person  that  homage  and  applause 
which  is  too  often  reserved  for  his  memory. 
Now,  those  desirable  ends  can  never  be  ef- 
fectually accomplished,  unless  the  manners 
of  our   leading   philosophers   are   agreeaU 
and  their  personal  habits  and  dispositi" 
gaging  and  amiable.  From  the  time  of  Hume 
and   Robertson,  we   have   been   fortunate,  in 
irgh,  in  possessing  a  si  of  dis- 

hed men,  who  have  kept  up  tins  sal o- 
I a i  v  connection  between  the  learned  and  the 
fashionable  world;  but  there  Defer,  peiltnpa, 
was  any  one  who  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
confirm  and  extend  it,  And  that  in  limes  when 
it  was  peculiarly  difficult,  as  the  lamented  in 
dividual  of  whom  we  nre  now  speaking  :  And 
they  who  have  had  most  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve how  superior  the  society  of  ICifinburgh 
is  to  that  of  most  other  places  ol  lie 
size,  and   how  much  of  that  superiority  is 
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JAMES  WATT. 


•wing  to  the  cordial  combination  of  the  two 
aristocracies,  of  rank  and  of  letters,* — of  both 
of  which  it  happens  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
vincial seat,— will  be  best  able  to  judge  of 


♦  In  addition  to  the  two  distinguished  parsons 
mentioned  in  the  text,  (the  first  of  whom  waa,  no 
doubt,  before  my  time.)  I  can,  from  my  own  recol- 
lection, and  without  referring  to  any  who  are  still 
living — give  the  names  of  the  following  residents  in 
Edinburgh,  who  were  equally  acceptable  in  polite 
society  and  eminent  for  literary  or  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  alike  at  home  in  good  company  and 
in  learned  couvoca:iona : — Lord  Utiles  and  Lord 
Ifonboddo,  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  Or.  Hugh  Blair, 


the  importance  of  the  service  be  hat  life 
rendered  lo  its  inhabitants,  and  through  ties, 
and  by  their  example,  to  ail  the  test  oi  tsi 
country. 


Dr.  Adam  Fcrguason,  Mr.  John  Home,  Mr.  Jets 
Robison,  Mr.  Dugsld  Stewart,  Sir  James  Hal, 
Lord  Meadowbank,  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  Di 
James  Gregory,  Rev.  A.  Alison,  Dr.  'I  "boom 
Brown,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord  Woodson* 
lee,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott; — without  reekwesj 
Mr.  Horner,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  sod  Hi 
George  Wilson,  who  were  settled  in  Ediossrfi 
for  several  years,  in  the  earlier  part  of  lbs  pans) 
referred  to. 
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Ma.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the 
steam-engine,  died  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1819,  at  his  seat  of  Healhfield,  near  Birming- 
ham, in  the  84  th  year  of  his  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemo- 
ration of  ours:  for  he  that  bore  it  survived  to 
tee  it  crowned  with  undisputed  and  unenvied 
honours  j  and  many  generations  will  probably 
pass  away,  before  it  shall  have  gathered  "all 
its  fame."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine;  but, 
in  truth,  as  to  all  that  is  admirable  in  its 
structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he  should 
rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.  It  was 
by  his  inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regu- 
lated, as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures, 
and  its  power  so  increased,  as  to  set  weight 
and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable 
contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous 
alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility, — for  the 
prodigious  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the 
ease,  and  precision,  and  ductility,  with  which 
that  power  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  ap- 
plied. The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can 
piok  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to 
it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metal  before  it — draw  out,  with- 
out breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air. 
It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors, — 
out  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  ves- 
sels against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  benefits  which  these  inventions  have 
conferred  upon  this  country.  There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  that  has  not  been  indebted 
to  them ;  and,  in  all  the  most  material,  they 
lave  not  only  widened  most  magnificently 
the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a 
thousand-fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 

*  First  published  in  an  Edinburgh  newspnper 
("The  Scotsman"))  of  thoiih  September,  1819. 


It  was  our  improved  Steam-engine,  in  short 
that  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted 
and  sustained,  through  the  late  tremendous 
contest,  the  political  Greatness  of  our  land.  It 
is  the  same  great  power  which  now  enables 
us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  Is 
maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we 
are  still  engaged,  [1819],  with  the  skill  and 
,  capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxa- 
;  tion.     But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views 
|  of  its  importance.     It  has   increased  inde- 
,  finitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts  and  en- 
'  joyments;  and  rendered  cheap  and  accessi- 
1  ble.  all  over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth 
!  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand 
of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
|  limits  can  be  assigned;  completed  the  do- 
;  minion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractory  qua- 
j  lities  of  matter;  and  laid  a  sure  foundation 
for  all   those  future  miracles  of  mechanic 
j  power  which  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  la- 
!  bours  of  after  generations.   It  is  to  the  genius 
of  one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing! 
And  certainly  no  man  ever  bestowed  such  a 
gift  on  his  kind.    The  blessing  is  not  only 
universal,  but  unbounded ;  and  the  fabled  in- 
ventors of  tho  plough  and  the  loom,  who  were 
Deified  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  their  rods 
cotomporaries,  conferred  less  important  bene- 
fits on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our  pre- 
sent steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  future 
generations :  And  it  is  sufficient  for  his  race 
and  his  country.  But  to  those  to  whom  he 
more  immediately  belonged,  who  lived  in  his 
society  and  enjoyed  his  conversation,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  character  in  which  hie  will 
be  most  frequently  recalled — most  deeply 
lamented — or  even  most  highly  admired.  In- 
dependently of  his  great  attainments  in  me- 
chanics, Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  and 
in  many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps 
no  individual  in  his  age  possessed  so  much 
and  such  varied  and  exact  information,— had 
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wad  to  much,  or  remembered  what  ha  had 
read  so  accurately  and  well.  He  had  infinite 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodis- 
ing power  of  understanding,  which  extracted 
something  precious  out  of  all  that  was  pre- 
sented to  it.  Hi*  stores  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge  were  immense, — and  yet  leas  as- 
tonishing than  the  command  he  had  at  all 
times  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sub- 
ject that  was  casually  started  in  conversation 
with  him,  had  been  that  which  he  had  ban 
last  occupied  in  studying  and  exhausting ; — 
Buch  was  the  copiousness,  the  precision,  and 
the  admirable  clearness  of  the  information 
which  he  poured  out  upon  it,  without  effort  or 
hesitation.  Nor  was  this  promptitude  and 
compass  of  knowledge  confined  in  any  degree 
to  the  studies  connected  with  his  ordinary 
pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely 
and  extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the 
arts,  and  in  most  of  the  branches  of  physical 
science,  might  perhaps  have  been  conjectur- 
ed ;  But  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from 
his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not 
generally  known,  that  he  was  curiously  learn- 
ed in  many  branches  of  antiquity,  metaphys- 
ics, medicine,  and  etymology,  and  perfectly 
at  home  in  all  the  details  of  architecture, 
mnsic,  and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted. 
too,  with  most  of  the  modem  languages — and 
familiar  with  their  most  recent  literature.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great 
mechanician  and  engineer  detailing  and  ex 
pounding,  for  hours  together,  the  metaphys- 
ical theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criti- 
cising the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  Ger- 
man poetry. 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  still  higher 
and  rarer  faculty — by  his  power  of  digesting 
and  arranging  in  its  proper  place  all  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  aim  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever 
was  worthless  or  immaterial.  Every  concep- 
tion that  was  suggested  to  his  mind  seemed 
instantly  to  take  its  proper  place  among  its 
other  rich  furniture  ;  and  to  be  condensed  into 
the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He 
never  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  at  all  encum- 
bered or  perplexed  with  the  verbiage  of  the 
dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle  talk  to 
which  he  listened  ;  but  to  have  at  once  ex- 
tracted, by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all 
that  was  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  have  re- 
duced it,  for  his  own  use,  to  its  true  value  and 
to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned 
from  his  brief  and  vigorous  account  of  the 
theories  and  arguments  of  tedious  writer?, 
than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever  have  de- 
rived from  the  most  painful  study  of  the  ori- 
ginals,— and  that  errors  and  absurdities  be- 
came manifest  from  the  mere  clearness  and 
plainness  of  his  statement  of  them,  which 
might  have  deluded  and  perplexed  most 
of  his  hearers  without  that  invaluable  assist- 
ance 

It  is  ikii  dial  to  say,  that,  with  those  vast 
rewvrces,  his  conversation  was  at  all  times 
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rich  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary  degree : 
But  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  pleasing 
than  wise,  and  had  all  the  charms  of  famili- 
arity, with  all  the  substantial  treasures  of 
knowledge.  No  man  could  be  more  social 
in  hi*  spirit,  less  assuming  or  fastidious  in  his 
manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent  towards 
all  who  approached  him.  He  rather  liked  lo 
talk — at  least  in  his  latter  years :  But  though 
he  took  a  considerable  share  of  tho  conversa- 
tion, he  rarely  suggested  the  topics  on  which 
it  was  to  tum,  but  readily  and  quietly  took 
up  whatever  was  presented  by  those  around 
him  ;  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren  pro- 
pounders  of  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  treas- 
ures which  he  drew  from  the  mine  they  had 
unconsciously  opened.  He  generally  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  no  choice  or  predilection  for 
one  subject  of  discourse  rather  than  another; 
but  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cvelopssdia, 
to  be  opened  at  any  letter  hisassocistes  might 
choose  to  turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
select,  from  his  inexhaustible  stores,  what 
might  be  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his 
present  hearers.  As  to  their  capacity  he  gave 
himself  no  trouble ;  and,  indeed,  sucn  was  his 
singular  talent  for  making  all  things  plain, 
clear,  and  intelligible,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  be  aware  of  such  a  deficiency  in  his 
presence.  His  talk,  too,  though  overflowing 
with  information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lec- 
turing or  solemn  discoursing,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, was  full  of  colloquial  spirit  and  pleas- 
inlry.  He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  most  of  his  con- 
versation, and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity, 
which  gave  infinite  zest  and  effect  to  the  con- 
densed and  inexhaustible  information,  which 
formed  its  main  staple  and  characteristic. 
There  was  a  little  air  of  affected  testiness,  too, 
and  a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contra- 
diction, with  which  he  used  to  address  his 
younger  friends,  that  was  always  felt  by  them 
as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and 
familiarity, — and  prized  accordingly,  far  be- 
yond all  the  solemn  compliments  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  powerful, — though  he 
commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and  somewhat 
monotonous  tone,  which  harmonised  admira- 
bly with  the  weight  and  brevity  of  his  obser- 
vations; and  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  pleasant  anecdotes,  which  he  delivered 
with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same  calm 
smile  playing  soberly  on  his  lips.  There 
was  nothing  of  effort  indeed,  or  impatience, 
any  more  than  of  pride  or  levity,  in  his  de- 
meanour; and  there  was  a  finer  expression 
of  reposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession 
in  his  manner,  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
met  with  in  any  other  person.  He  had  in  hi* 
character  tho  utmost  abhorrence  for  all  sorts 
of  forwardness,  parade, and  pretensions;  and, 
never  faded  to  put  all  such  imposture* 
out  of  countenance,  by  the  manly  plainness 
and  honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and 
deportment. 

In  his  temper  and  dispositions  he  was  not 
onlv  kind  and  affectionate,  but  generaua-WNJ. 
considerate  of  Vha  f««\\\\^&  *A  s&  vKiwaANsaa. , 
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and  gave  the  most  liberal  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him 
for  patronage  or  adrioe.  His  health,  which 
was  delicate  from  his  youth  upwards,  seemed 
to  become  firmer  as  ne  advanced  in  years j 
and  he  preserved,  np  almost  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  com- 
mand of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  but  all  the 
alacrity  of  spirit,  and  the  social  gaiety  which 
had  illumined  his  happiest  days.  His  friends 
in  th*w  part  of  the  country  never  saw  him 
more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  colloquial 


animation, — never  more 


ghtful  or  more 


instructive, — than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland 
in  autumn  1817.  Indeed,  it  was  after  that 
time  that  he  applied  himself,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  early  life,  to  the  invention  of  a 
machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts 
of  sculpture  and  statuary  y— and  distributed 
among  his  friends  some  of  its  earliest  per- 
formances, as  the  productions  of  "a  young 
artist,  just  entering  on  his  eighty-third  year!''  I 


This  happy  and  useful  life  came,  at  las!,  to 
a  gentle  close.  He  had  suffered  some  incoo- 
venienee  through  the  summer ;  but  was  not 
seriously  indisposed  till  within  a  few  weeb 
from  his  death.  He  then  became  perfect!; 
aware  of  the  event  which  was  approaching; 
and  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and  benero- 
lenee  of  nature,  seemed  only  anxious  to  poiii 
out  to  the  friends  around  him,  the  rnaoT 
sources  of  consolation  which  were  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  wu 
about  to  take  place.  He  expressed  his  sin. 
cere  gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  length 
of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  sod 
his  exemption  from  most  of  the  infirmities  of 
age;  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  of  life  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
enjoy,  after  the  honourable  labours  of  lbs 
day  had  been  concluded.  And  thus,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  in  all  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, he  yielded  up  his  soul,  without  pani 
or  struggle, — and  passed  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family  to  that  of  his  God. 
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